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br The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS 
HON. LORENZO DANFORD, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain’and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. DANFORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While there are some good features about the 
bill under consideration, e ially the one requiring the Secretary 
of the Treasury to advertise the bonds offered for sale, yet I can 
not support the measure for reasons that to me should control the 
votes of members on this side of the House. Asa we stand 

against increasing the interest-bearing debt of the Gov- 
ernment in time of peace. We have insisted in the two last po- 
litical campaigns that we should raise by tariff taxation a suffi- 
cient amount of revenue that, added to the internal taxes, would 
be sufficient to support the Government. On Thursday last we 
a in this House a bill that the Ways and Means Committee 
us, if carried into the legislation of the country, will be suffi- 
cient for that purpose. Indeed, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who ought to know, claimed in his annual report to Congress that 
we will soon have sufficient revenue to carry on the Government 
without additional taxation of any character. 

This Administration has been in financial straits ever since it 
took charge of the Government two and a half years ago. Con- 
gress was convened in extra session for the purpose of repealing 
what is known as the Sherman silver-purchasing act, the Presi- 
dent that all of the financial troubles of the country 

w out of menace to our credit contained in that act. The 

w was repealed and there was no preceptible relief. The Re- 

= ye | then claimed that our financial and business dis- 

grew out of the vicious revenue | tion threatened by the 
Democratic party, and that relief could be had only by assuring 
the country that when we were reinstated in power the country 
down to the policy of protection. 

This House meets and we are confronted with a demand from 
the Executive and his chief financial officer that the country must 
have relief by retiring from circulation $346,800,000 of legal-tender 
currency now in use by the people. This is insisted upon by both 
the President and the Beore of the Treasury; and while as a 
ition put to this side of the House, the policy of the 

could not command one-third of the votes of the 
yet it seems to me that the bill under consideration, 
ne should memes ¢ alaw, ane —_ be a a a of 

message report of the Secre of the Treasury, hos- 

tile as they are to the greenback circulation, it would have the 
effect of retiring them Ym age circulation. 

y this act are for the redemption of 

United States legal-tender notes, and for noother purpose. These 

8 per cent interest, and with the proceeds the legal 

to be taken up—redeemed—and with an administra- 
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As I have already said, the Secretary of the Treasury claims that 
under existing laws he will soon be able to meet all current demands 
upon the Treasury. Wg havealready, as we are told by the Commit- 
tee on Waysand Means, by the bill passed on last Thursday, added 
another forty millions or thereabouts tothe revenue, so that there 
would be no necessity for again putting the greenbacks into cir- 
culation and they would be held in the Treasury. But suppose 
that the Treasurer should redeem them by the sale of the bonds 
provided for in this act, and again pay them out to meet current 
demands, or in any way put them in circulation, there would be 
just as much likelih of these legal-tender notes being bought 
up again and again by speculators and the Secretary forced from 
time to time to sell more bonds in order to redeem them over and 
over again. 

I do not believe, however, that unless some exigency should 
occur that they would be paid out, but would remain in the Treas- 
ury, and we would soon have substituted for this noninterest- 
bearing debt an. interest-bearing bond of the Government. The 
people do not want to see the greenbacks retired in any way, 
much less in the covert manner provided for in this bill. I was in 
Congress in 1875 and 1878, when the discussion about the green- 
backs was going on in the country, and there was then no matter 
about which the plain people of this country were more sensitive 
than about this same legal-tender paper currency. Our legisla- 
tion at that time upon this subject gave the Republican party 
great trouble. It is the favorite money of the people; they are 
familiar with it; they prefer it to gold; it is convenient, and, 
as they believe, costs nothing; and if the Republican party in 
this Congress should be a party to any measure that either 
directly or indirectly retires this currency and substitutes for 
it = interest bearing debt we will have to answer for it at the 
polls. 

It is said that even now fifty millions of these legal tenders are in 
the Treasury awaiting presumably for some legislation that will 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to permanently retire them. 
It seems to me that in this bill we are providing the means by 
which he can retire in a few months the great bulk of these legal 
tenders, and I for one will not aid him or this Administration in 
this purpose. 

But we are told that this bill substitutes a 3 per cent for a 
4 or 5 per cent bond. My observation is that in the purchase 
of bonds those who are able to make purchases are able to 
dictate terms, and that a 3 per cent bond will be in the long run 
as expensive to the Government as a 4 per cent bond. But be 
that as it may, I will not be a party to this legislation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President, after having blun- 
dered through almost three years of disastrous financial legisla- 
tion, undertake to dictate to a Republican Congress the relief that 
they desire. We said in our platforms in 1894 and 1895, that the 
trouble with the country was not so much in its finances as in the 
disastrous revenue legislation of the Fifty-third Congress. Relief 
will come to this country when we quit buying wool and woolens 
from abroad with our gold; when we quit buying tin plate and 
pottery and other articles from abroad that we might as well man- 
tfacture at home. Relief will come when the balance is on the 
right side of the great business ledger, and not until then. We 
are in a position in this House to say to the other end of the Ave- 
nue that we present to them the relief of more revenue, of steadier 
business, and the financial policy that will save the country from 
the panics that almost daily affect this Administration. 

e people are not demanding the legislation contained in this 
bill, and in my judgment they will resent it as not in keeping 
with our pledges and with the policy that they indorsed in our 
election to this House. 
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The President’s Two Special Messages to Congress on the 
Venezuelan Boundary and the Condition of the Treasury. 


SPEECH 


or 


ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency— 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I can hardly hope toadd anything tothe exhaust- 
ive argument in support of this bill offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiInGLEy], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, or to the eloquent —— of the 
same matter by tho distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. DALZELL), or the unanswerable argument of the gentleman 
trom lowa, my friend, General HENDERSON. 

These gentlemen have left nothing to be said in defense or su 
port of this measure. Of course there area great many amend- 
ments to this bill that I would like to offer in the interests of my 

et det enwedk oods, posed, is far too low. The 

e duty on woolen as > ar ow. 
country has been, and I fear will cention? to be under the in- 
cre duty contemplated by this bill, flooded with cheap Euro- 
pean shoddy goods, to the great injury of the woolen manufac- 
turers of my district and the country. 

In my district are located the ‘*‘tack” manufactories of the 
world; millions are invested in the business. The ad valorem 
duties of the Gorman- Wilson bill as amended by this bill work 
a great hardship to these manufacturers. They arecrying out for 
a specific duty that will prevent undervaluation. The fire-brick 
interest of Taunton, in my district, is greatly injured by the low 
duty of the Gorman-Wilson tariff bill, which the horizontal in- 
crease will not materially assist. 

There are numerous other industries which need increased pro- 
tection, and were opportunity offered I would offer amendments 
at these points; but it has been explained to us by the gentlemen 
who have preceded me that this is not a revision of the tariff, but 
is ae revenue bill, to meet the existing deficiency in the re- 

pts of the Government and make them equal to its expenses, in 
a of the President of the United States. 

general revision of the tariff is now impossible on Republican 
and protection lines. Such a revision of the tariff would pass 
neither the Senate nor the Democratic President. Such a revision 
will have to be ned for 483 days more, when the Republicans 
will again be in control of every department of this Government. 

Then and not until then can we hope to return to the wise 
economic and financial policy of the Republican and that 
universal prosperity which has always attended Administra- 
tion of the Republican party, and which has always forsaken the 
country when the Democrats have been in power. 

Under a ese a nme ne from the time of the re- 
sumption of specie payment until the Democratic party again came 
into poe, on the 4th of March, 1893, the Government had no 
trouble in keeping up its gold reserve, and the one hundred mil- 
lions in gold was never upon. 

No araount of juggling with figures or miscalculations and mis- 
statements by the Secretary of the Treasury will deceive the Amer- 
ican people in regard to the true cause of the shrinkage of our gold 
reserve and this constant menace to the financial soundness of the 


Treasury. 

Dissemble or cloak it as the Secretary of the Treasury may, the 
naked truth is that the gold reserve has been used directly and in- 
directly to make good the deficiencies in our revenue and to pay 
the running expenses of the Government. And that condition of 
things will continue until this deficit in our revenue is corrected 
by the bill now under consideration or some other bill to increase 
our revenue, 

Incompetency, imbecility, and inefficiency mark this Demo- 
cratic Administration in a of the Government. 
Under the Administration of dent Harrison the country not 
only enjoyed unbounded prosperity, but labor and capital were 
every where employed, times were good, wages were good, and the 
country was enjoying a development and Sakae, beyond any 
ever known in our history. And besides ail during the four 
years of Harrison’s Administration we paid off over $200,000,000 
of the public debt. 

All this has been reversed under the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland. Property has decreased in value, factories have been 


closed, labor has been employed at reduced wages or no wages at 
all; our career of prosperity has been checked, the hand on the 
dial of progress has been turned backward, and the national debt 
has been increased more than $163,000,000. And as the result of 
the two messages recently sent to Congress, a second panic and 
universal prostration of business was narrowly averted. 

But I desire to address myself also, briefly, to the Venezuela 
—— and to explain to my constituents and the country my 
attitude toward that matter. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill was introduced into this House, 
December 18, creating a commission for the investigation of the 
Venezuela boundary Tenet. in harmony with the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States—I say, when this reso- 
lution was introduced by the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hirt], the House was taken by surprise. A single 
objection by a single member would have prevented its considera- 


tion. 

I did not offer that objection, but I very much desired then and 
desire now to explain my vote in favor of the bill The bill sim- 
ae for a commission of inquiry, with a view to learn 
what are the bottom facts in regard to this boundary dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the State or Republic, if it can be called 
such, of Venezuela. 

The controversy over the boun line is of long standing, ex- 
tending over a period, I think, of years. This commission, 
while to some extent an ex parte tribunal, would be an entirely 
disinterested commission, and would undoubtedly give exhaustive 
examination to all sides of the ee. 

And most undoubtedly their gin the ises would be 
accepted by the nations of the earth as an equitable and just de- 
cision re ing the boundary between the two countries so long 
in dispute. s commission might discover, what many people 
believes they would, that thereis no violation of the Monroe doctrine 
in the boundary-line controversy in Venezuela, or after hearing 
all sides they might decide in favor of the English contention, but 
be that as it may, if woted gnc sror make the finding of the com- 
mission, if not consented to by Great Britain, the ground for de- 
claring war that country, you can count me out. Why, 
the civilized world revolts with horror from the bare possibility 
of such a conflict between the two great Anglo-Saxon English- 
speaking and Christian nations of the earth. 

It is not to be entertained or thought of fora single moment; it 
would be the calamity of the nineteenth cen . Ourselves and 
the English- interests 
i y more moment than the Monroe doctrine. 
They are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. No sane person 
can contemplate war between these countries. 

The destruction of commerce, the bombardment of defenseless 
i bombs into 
ces are too hor- 

by the people 
of either country, and certainly could find no justification in the 
— quarrel. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of the Fifty-third Congress, third ses- 
sion, page 2408, of Fe 19, 1895. 

You ask me what would I do in the premises with reference to 
this and other questions now in dispute between this Government 
and that of Great Britain. I would do exactly with this as we 
did in the case of the Alabama claims. 

We didn’t go to war or threaten war over those claims, involv- 

the destruction of American commerce and the loss of untold 
Mfhtions to our countrymen, in which the English Government 
was clearly at fault. 

What did we do? We placed our claim on file and bided our 
time, and finally adjusted the matter by arbitration and received 
$15,000,000 from Great Britain for damages to our commerce. 

What would I do now? I would not abate one jot or tittle of 
our demand at present. I would place our demand in regard to 
the boun line of Alaska on file. Withreference to Nicaragua 
and Venezuela, I would insist upon our demands, and demand that 
the questions in controversy be left to arbitration by some inter- 
national i.npartial tribunal. 

And in time we would accomplish our object and have a peace- 
able and just settlement of these great international questions, 
honorable and just to both countries, and without bloodshed and 
war. 

What, war with Great Britain over the boundary of Venezuela 
or the seals of Alaska? Why, Mr. Speaker, all the seals that ever 
swam in Bering Sea, all the fish that ever swam in Canadian 
waters, are not worth a day’s war. 

Such a war would turn back the hands on the dial of progress 
and peace, good will, and comity between nations a thousand 
years. No, Mr. Speaker, I am not in favor of a protectorate ovér 
the South and Central American republics. 

I would assert the Monroe doctrine, if anybody knows what 
that is, and continue to assert it. I would say to Great Britain 
that we looked upon her interference in the affairs of Nicaragua 
or the Sandwich Islands or of Venezuela as a wrong, as an act 
unfriendly to this Government, and I would bide our time for a 
settlement of these disputed questions by arbitration. 

Isu the bill authorizing a commission of inquiry solely 
and entirely that we may give to ourselves and the world accurate 
and correct information in regard to the pending boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and Great Britain. 

It must be a source of great pleasure and satisfaction to every 
lover of his race to read the expressions, not only of this country 
but of prominent Englishmen as well, deprecating and denounc- 
ing any resort to arms as a method of settling disputes between 
these two great Christian and English-speaking peoples. 

On Sunday last the clergy of Boston in their pulpits denounced 
an appeal to war in the most unmeasured terms, and these learned 
and reverend gentlemen most undoubtedly voiced the well-nigh 
unanimous sentiment of Massachusetts and New England, and, I 
believe, the sober second thought of the entire country. 

ars at this Christmas season, when we are celebrating the 
birth of Him who left His home in glory, who was rich and for 
our sakes became poor, that we through His ay might be 
made rich; surely while we are celebrating the birth of the lowly 
Nazarene, who walked beneath the palm trees of Judea nineteen 
centuries ago, whose birth was heralded by angels with a song of 
peace on earth and good will toward men; surely this is a fit and 
proper time for these great Christian nations to dismiss all thought 
of submitting to the arbitrament of the sword such a compara- 
tively trivial and unimportant matter as a boundary line in Ven- 
cunae, 2,500 miles removed from our country. 

The letters from eminent citizens of Massachusetts 
are alarge number of letters that I have received on 
the subject of the President’s Venezuela message. The first is 
from Dr. Henry B. Blackwell, a patriotic a, widely and 
vorably known throughout New England: 


Boston, MAss., December 23, 1895. 


Dear FRIEND: me reading my brief inclosed letters cut from 
Saturday's Herald, alse that OF Edward Atkinson. President Cleveland is 
making a most move to compel his renomination and to give the 


= 


party four years more of Democratic rule. 
He will us iene a tpatrseiaal w= wa ee euty Evetestens nation in 
Europe us in race, language. stitutions, unless the Republicans 
refuse to follow his lead. ‘Don't let them fall into his trap. 


British Guiana is the Anglo-Saxon foothold in South America. It is 


the irons deaitecnen but nominal. It is governed 
by alegialature of ies own, and isa Repu ic in all but name, like the provinces 

Venezuela is a Republic only in name. It is a chaotic, semibarbarous 
at deepotinm, where neither life nor property is safe, 
no more to be with Guiana than is a Mexican “ greaser” to a civi- 


lized white man. 
This is not a case where the Monroe doctrine applies. Guiana is a part of 
the status quo of the American Continent, the only country where you and I 


tee ae. 2 government of lav. 


Don the Republicans be Cleveland means mischief. 
oe HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
Hon. Exijau A. Morse, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 






















and especially in Brook 


episode human progress has received a terrible shock and setback 





The following quotation is taken from a letter received from a 


distinguished New York lawyer, whose name I have not permission 


to use: 


New York Cry, December 2%, 1895. 
My Dear Morse: * * * Regarding the Venezuelan matter, one thing 








surprises me, which is that Congress, both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, should have voted unanimously for the appropriation for the 
commission in accordance with the suggestion contained in the President's 
message, and that so many of the leading ministers of the country should 


In this city, 
yn, much earnest talk was had upon this subject last 
Sunday from the pulpits, and the sentiments in favor of peace and the criti- 
cisms on the Monroe doctrine, especially its applicati 

a 


troversy, were in many cases loudly applauded. * 


seem to take a view va? different from that taken by Congress 


m to the present con- 
= 


Hon. ELIJAn A. Morse, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
The following letter is from Henry Wood, esq., a gentleman 
whose opinion on economic, diplomatic, and moral questions cer- 


tainly commands the res;ect of all who know him: 


“THe WARREN,” Roxbury, Mass., December 21, 1895. 

My DgAR Mr. Morse: Since the revent hasty action of the House in the 
Cleveland commission matter, among ‘he scores of solid Republicans, citi- 
zens, business men, and Christian men that I have met there was not one 
who does not deplore it and regard it as a mistake of the greatest importance. 

The sensational jingo press entirely misrepresents the sentiment of the 
thoughtful people. The ston Journal has largely lost its influence by its 
unseemly and unpatriotic frothiness. ; 

Though I have not the honor of your personal acquaintance, I have always 
been a warm admirer of your patriotism and general uprightness in public 


and private life. You will therefore pardon me if I make a criticism, for it is 


done in a friendly spirit. It is that whether, from the standpoint of party, 
country, economics, morality, or Christianity, you and the other Republicans 
in Congress have made the gravest mistake of your lives. I can truthfully 


assure you that nineteen-twentieths of the rank and file of the party would 
agree with me. 


_ The moral sense of the nation will never sustain any war, especially with 
England, on any issue less important than that of actual self-defe In this 





Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. Enigan A. Morse, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


The following is from the pen of Edward Atkinson, a gentleman 


HENRY WOOD. 


who needs no introduction to the people of New England or of the 
country: 


In this time of distrust and danger it is fit that amyone who has the ear of 
the public in any way should speak plainly. Little time has yet been given 
to review President Cleveland's message and the accompanying documents, 
7 having met in the last two days a great number of prominent and influen- 

ial men, notably many of the President's most earnest supporters in all that 
he has previously done, I find but one universal feeling—ail are shocked, all 
are grieved, all concur in condemning utterly the recent action by which 
such terrible support has been given to the jingo spirit, heretofore arrayed 
against the President. - 

if anactof the Executive of this country should be committed which would 
precipitate war with Great Britain on a petty boundary question in South 
America, it is held that it would be a crime against humanity. If a position 
is taken, such as appears to have been taken, promoting violence without the 
expectation of a resort to war, it is held to be a stupendous and humiliating 
blunder. If the object should prove to be merely to cater for success in a 
party sense to the jingo element, then the verdict must be to the degredation 
and disgrace of everyone sharing in such a base purpose. 

So far as men of intelligence who have tried to master the details of this 
case are concerned, many in number with whom I have conversed in the last 
two days, men of highest position and influence in this community, without 

+ to party, notably,as I have said, those who have gone to the fullest ex- 
tent in the support which they have heretofore given to President Cleveland, 
all concur in the following summary of the conditions: 

The admission by the President and Secretary of State that Great 
Britainand Venezuela may settle this case for the cession of territory, one to 
the other, either for money consideration or otherwise, proves conclusively 
that the Monroe doctrine has no application to the existing dispute about the 
title to the territory which is claimed by both parties. 

Second. The suggestion of the President that a commission shall be ap- 
pointed, by whom the facts in the case shall be established, is a complete ad- 
mission that the facts are not now established. Therefore, any threat of vio- 
lence or forceful interference is a threat based upon ignorance of the factsand 
not upon knowledge of the facts. 

. The controversy about the title to a certain area of territory is of 
two parts. Lot No. 1, which Venezuela claims from Great Britain, has been 
occupied by English subjects for a longer time than the existence of the 
present State of Venezue Lord Salisbury asserts the right and the duty 
of the British Government to protect British citizens of this lot No.1 in their 
rights of property and possession pending an adjudication of the case. Ven- 
ezuela threatens te occupy this territory by force. An analogous case may 
be found in the recent demand of this country for the protection of the citi 
zens of the United States in Turkish territory and for indemnity from the 
Turkish Government for losses incurred by them. If our Government has 
the right to support such claims on behalf of its own citizens dwelling in a 
territory over which we claim no jurisdiction whatever, how much greater 
may be the justification of the English Government in extending the same 
protection to British citizens occupying territory to the ownership of which 
the British Government possesses a claim, and to give them all protection of 
force necessary to repel the proposed forceful occupation of that disputed 
lot No. 1 by the authorities of Venezuela. 

The other parcel of this territory, lot No. 2, has not been occupied by Eng- 
lish citizens to any extent calling for the interposition of force. It is claimed 
by Venezuela, and on that parcel, No. 2, Lord Salisbury expresses entire 
willingness to submit to arbitration. Under these circumstances a threat of 
violent interference on the part of this country bears the aspect of a crime 
committed upon the English-speaking people, both of this country and of the 
British Islands. 

The suggestion has been made by a prominent citizen of this city, whose 
influence would be very great, which I hope he will urge to the utmost, 
namely, in view of the fact that the Monroe doctrine, so called, was estab- 
lished either at the instance or with the assent of the British foreign minis- 
ter, George Canning, and in view of the fact that the proposed application of 


——— 
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this Monroe doctrine - the President is, in the judgment of the highest con- 


stitutional lawyers and students, like Professor von Holst, utterly unwar- 
ranted in fact, being a perversion of the true Monroe doctrine, therefore it 
is suggested that the Monroe doctrine itself be submitted to arbitration, in 
order that its original porpose. shared in by all English aking ple—by 
Great Britain and the United States as well—shall be ful defined and car- 
ried into effect, and that its perversion to unrighteous ends at the danger of 
war shall be finally stopped. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 


The history of this Administration has been a history of colossal 
blunders, especially with reference to our foreign relations, from 
the date the President attempted to reinstate a profligate, blood- 
thirsty heathen queen on the throne of the Sandwich Islands, 
after she had threatened to behead all the white men, banish their 
families, and confiscate their property. Had the President used 
a message to Congress to threaten the blood-thirsty Turkish Gov- 
ernment with the military power of this Government instead of 
our brethren across the sea, it might have violated precedent and 
the Farewell Address of George Washington, but it would have 
met the applause of the civilized world. The following letter is 
pertinent to this observation. I regret that I am not at liberty to 
use the writer’s name: 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss., December 23, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Excuse me for the draft upon your time in sending the present 
communication, but as a Christian and an American citizen,as one who holds 
dear to heart the principles of Christian civilization, I write to ask if nothing 
can be done to stem the tide of infatuation which seems to have taken posses- 
sion of so many of our public men within the last few days, threatening to 
embroil the two leading nations of the globe in a petty fight. Here we have 
been watching and praying for weeks past that in the name of humanity and 
of a higher civilization, something might be done by the Christian nations of 
the world to put a summary stop to the wholesale s hter of the thousands 
of our Christian brethren in Armenia; waiting the slow processes of inter- 
national courtesy and usage, namperen, as they were by mutual jealousies, 
while the murderous work and pillage be ey on, when, lo, and behold, 
instead of joining hands in the name of rist to demand relief for their 
persecuted brethren of another wing of the Christian family, the two most 
powerful representatives of Christ's Cen upon earth start up a quarrel 
with each other, over a matter of not one hundredth the importance to either 
of them,and with which one of them has not directly any concern whatever. 
The religions and financial interests of this country will not recover from the 
shock if this matter goes on to its culmination for the next ten years. 

What nuts this must be to His Majesty the Sultan, and his whole infamous 
court, 

In haste, yours, sincerely, 


Hon. Evisan A. Monse, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


The following telegram, which is from an important and influ- 
ential business man of Boston, is germane to a discussion of the 
Venezuelan boundary question, and I am sure voices the sober 
second thought of many true and sincere Americans: 


Boston, Mass., December 20, 1895. 
Am satisfied that New England's representative men irrespective of party 
affiliations emphatically condemn President's course, and the prospect of 


endorsement by Con causes grave apprehension here. We urge you to 
use oveey effort to kill the bill for Comenlosion. 
ned) 


Hon. HLigaH A. Morss, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 


The following letter is from Hon. William H. Osborne, a gen- 
tleman of high character and standing in Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the Plymouth and Suffolk bar, and was New England pen- 
sion agent for four years under President Harrison. Mr. Osborne’s 
opinion will carry great weight with all who know that gentleman: 


Boston, MAss., December 19, 1895. 

My DEAR Str AND CoMRADE: I saw you quoted this morning in relation to 
the present war talk. It may be of noearthly consequence to you or anybody 
else, but agree with you fully and I agree with Congressman BouTELLE of 
Maine, although the Boston Journal takes exception to his remarks. 

Ihave no patience with this whole business, and I think the Republican 
Congressmen and the Republican press have made a mistake in their gushing 
indorsement of the President. I am opposed to war unless it is absolutely 
necessary to protect the honor or integrity of the nation. I have seen war 
enough, and am still sufferin; its co! uences. If Cleveland had en- 
tered the Army during the late war, instead of sending a substitute, perhaps 
he would not be so bloodthirsty as he now is. If we must have a war, let us 
have a President that knows something about it, and who has not been fight- 
ing the old soldiers, cutting off their pensions, e 

t is all politics, and is resorted to to distract roe attention from the er- 
rors and shortcomings of the Administration, and, if possible tosecure, for him 
cSoreee) another term as President. He been continually giving away 

erican interests ever since he was President, and now he assumes a most 
war-like attitude over a matter of very little co uence. I donot think the 
American — upon sober second thought want go to war over a bound- 
ary line be m two countries in South America, neither one of which are 
more than half civilized. I have an idea that this war cry will react upon the 
President when the people have thought it over carefully, and as much as we 
effect to despise the opinions of newspapers touc American affairs, 
the recent comments of some of these — will strike the average intelli- 
age as about right. Itisa of polities, as much so as the juggling that 

oing on over the national finances. I hope the Republicans will brace up 
and clear the air of its present pollutions. 

Iam, your sincere friend, 


Hon. Ev1san A. Monsp, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


The following letter is from my distinguished predecessor, ex- 
Governor John D, Long, who represented for six years the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, and was six years governor and 


WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


W. H. OSBORNE. 


lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts prior to that time. It must 


have great weight with all who know that distinguished gentle. 
man: 
Boston, December 27, 1895. 

DeAR Morse: [I am sorry somebody did not stand by BouTEL.e in resist- 
ing such sheep-flocking obedience to the crack of the dent's whip. Of 
course, it is easier to think after the opportunity is gone, but if the President 
could take two weeks’ duck shooting while ne wee Venezuela busi- 
ness, oeeeeenty Com might have taken twenty-four hours. I take it you 
would like to know the sentiment of the a here. Ihave not met ahuman 
beng wae has expressed sympathy with the President's intimation of war. 
The Monroe doctrine no more apples to the location of the board fence bo- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain than it does to your division lines in 
Canton, Mass. When the President suggests that bly Venezuela and 
Great Britain may settle the whole th between themselves, and thus ad- 
mits that they may do so without our cipation in the settlement, he gives 
away the whole case, for if a voluntary settlement between the parties can 
be made without us, then it isa matter in which we have no concern, and if 
we have no concern in it, then what business have we to interfere at all, for 
instance, to insist on arbitration? The ublicans in Congress; it seems to 
me, have thrown away. the best chance that could have come to them to show 
up the blundering of the Administration. 

JOHN D. LONG. 


Yours, very truly, 
And now comes the | ae tidings from across the ocean, that 
the Queen of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and the Em- 
press of India, Queen Victoria herself, has frowned upon the at- 
titude of her ministers, and has expressed her desire that this and 
other disputes shall be settled with her kinsfolk on this side the 
sea by arbitration instead of by cruel bloodshed and war; and the 
= is taken by leading publications of the United 
ingdom. 
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HON. GEORGE W. PRINCE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. PRINCE said: 

Mr. SpzaKeErR: As a Republican I am opposed to this pending 
bill. I do not believe that it isin accordance with the views of 
the people who sent me here. 

It is an-indorsement of the President’s policy of selling bonds, 


and it increases the interest-bearing inde ess of a people now 
overburdened by debt. 
It is in effect only saying, ‘‘ Mr. President, we favor your policy 


of debt making, but would suggest that you try and make a little 
better bargain cn the — of interest.” 

But aside from our fully indorsing Democratic maladministra- 
tion, which for over two years we have every one of us been con- 
demning on every stump and which every one of our epee 
has also condemned, there are other and higher reasons why | am 


a to this measure. 

t retires the greenbacks, and absolutely and unqualifiedly 
thereby contracts our currency and makes the power of a dollar 
greater and the value of human toil lower. e were sent here 
as Republicans oo Cleveland approvers) to ina te measures 
on Republican lines, to raise revenue with which to meet the 
current expenses of our Government, to on liberally our 
soldiers, their widows and orphans, to da public buildings, 
make internal improvements, and to ane en add to) t 
public debt. This is our mission, and on 26 this House 
passed a law which the Committee on Ways and Means said 
would meet these requirements. 

Our revenue bill has gone to the Senate and we have done our 
duty for the present as wecould under the rules of the House, 
which f us to vote for a revenue bill not in accordance with 
our views, but which the exigencies of the case required. 

Mr. Speaker, we went far, very far, on December 26 to approve 
of Democratic tariff legislation, and we did so at the behest of the 
party leaders of this House. Are we now to be compelled to fully 
approve of all the acts of a Democratic President? 

‘While I am loath to go against the wishes of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I must do so, because I believe the interests of the 
people are higher and more sacred than mere alleged party expe- 

ency. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, when my name is called I shall vote 
against the bill, 
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HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenuc. 


Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: As much as I should like to vote with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means upon this bill, I am nevertheless dis- 
to vote against it. A a gentlemen urge upon us a 
necessity for its passage, I am unable to see ~ necessity therefor. 
The existing law authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds to replenish the gold reserve whenever the amount is less 
than $100,000,000. It is true that the bonds bear a higher rate of 
interest than 3 per cent, payable semiannually, as provided in this 


bill. 

The law allows the Secretary to issue bonds bearing 5 per cent 
interest and payable after ten years, and bonds bearing 4 per 
cent interest, a after thirty years. There have been sold 
already under the existing law bonds of the face value of about 
$162,000,000, upon which there were premiums amounting to 
$20,000,000, the total aggregating $182,000,000. If all of these 
bonds had been sold in the open market it is very generally 
believed the premiums would have been much larger. 

It is not very material what the rate of interest in the bond is, 
because whoever has the capital to invest in bonds will calculate 
the lowest rate of interest at which he is willing to invest his 
money and pay as much morethan the face of the bonds as the 

ified rate of interest exceeds what he is willing to receive for 
the wee of his money. If a capitalist is willing to loan his money 
at 8 per cent, then he would, underexisting law, compute the dif- 
ference between a 4 or 5 per cent bond and a3 per cent bond, 
and the difference would represent the premium which he would 
pay for the bonds bearing the higher rate of interest. The 
result is that while the rate specified in the bond is higher, the 
bonds are actually sold at as low a rate of interest as purchasers 
are willing to take for their investments. 

We are now informed by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
such bonds as are provided for in this bill can not be sold at all. 
He desires that the bill should = for payment of principal 
and interest in gold,in order that he may the better Seoun of 
them. The Secretary also wants to retire the United States 
Treasury notes (commonly called greenbacks) from circulation, 
because they are a constant menace to the gold reserve. 

GREENBACK. 

I am unwilling to give my vote for either gold bonds or the 
retirement of the Treasury notes. We have no more currency 
than our business demands. If the greenbacks are taken out 
of circulation without other paper currency being substituted we 
shall have a large contraction of the currency, and I believe the 
result would be damaging and disastrous to the business of the 
count>y. The _— paper currency is popular with all classes, 
and to retire it sub ‘tituting interest-bearing bonds would not 
be weil received by the people. 

THE GOLD RESERVE. 

There is much complaint about the greenbacks being used to 
draw money from the gold reserve. But what use is the gold re- 
serve if not to give the greenbacks a credit which they would not 
otherwise have? It may be urged that the gold reserve would be 
exhausted if bonds are not constantly sold to replenish the reserve. 
There is some ground for this claim under existing affairs. But 
if the revenues were daily or monthly as large as the expenditures 
of the Government, this condition ht not and —- would 
not exist. I think that the first duty of Con to raise more 
revenue and make less expenses, and thereby do away with the 
necessity of borrowing money by the sale of bonds. 
ae oe on oe im - the balance of ee 
our favor, an begin to come our way instead of going 
from us to pay a balance against us. 


EFFECT OF BOND SALES. 


money to redeem nbacks turns 
them into the United States Treasury, where they remain until 
the exigencies of the Government require their reissue. If the 
Current demande of the Treasar then’ the ome Ay ‘will ‘be 
8 jury, nm i 
retained in the Treasury and withdrawn from circulation. This 
result should be a , at least until some other currency is pro- 
vided to take the place of greenbacks. There are only two ways 


henever | 
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to avoid it that 1 can think of—one is to have such a revival of 
business on this side of the Atlantic as will stop the raids upon the 
gold reserve, or pay the holders of greenbacks upon presentation 
in such coin as the law authorizes and the Treasury possesses at 
the time of as. 

The Republican party have everywhere denounced the present 
Democratic Administration for the sale of bonds in time of peace. 
We have urged that there ought to have been no necessity for it, 
and that bonds should not be issued in time ot peace. By the 
passage of this bill it is clearly implied that we intend that addi- 
tional bonds shall be issued to replenish the diminished gold re- 
serve and to redeem United States Treasury notes. 

bel, | should the Republicans assist the Administration to do the 
very thing which we have opposed and condemned with so much 
vehemence? With the same authority, under the same laws, the 
Secretary can sell other bonds if he chooses, and I am unwilling 
to provide other means. 

REPUBLICAN POLICY. 

While it is true that there is much cause of complaint and dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 1 do not regard 
it as wise for the Republicans to surrender their convictions of 
duty for the sake of temporary relief. If it is a fact that there 
have been great shrinkages in railroad bonds and other holdings, 
it isto be much regretted. But atthe same time I do not consider 
it the duty of Congress to attempt to take care of speculators in 
stocks or grain. Those who deserve our care and protection are 
they who toil and spin, and those who deal honestly and contrib- 
ute to the welfare of mankind. 

If we shall adhere to our landmarks and steadily advance on the 
lines of protection—good money and enough of it, maintenance of 
sufficient revenues to meet the demands of the Government with- 
out issuing bonds to raise money in time of peace, the liberal pay- 
ment of pensions to deserving Union soldiers and their widows 
and orphans, the maintenance of our national honor at home and 
abroad, and a determination to resist unjust encroachments of 
foreign countries upon the soil of the Western Hemisphere—I 
have no doubt of tie approval of our constituents and of the per- 
—— of Republican ideas and the preservation of the American 

epublic so long as time shall last. [Applause.] 
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HON. ROBERT W. TAYLER, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, any 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporard 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. TAYLER said: - 

Mr. SPEAKER: The members on this side of the House who op- 
pose the pending measure for the issue of bonds seem to misap- 

rehend the question and their responsibility in connection with 
it. Their fear that the Republican party will suffer is ungrounded. 
The record of that party against the issue of bonds in time of peace 
is too well known to be misapprehended now. Never, except in 
time of war or for resumption purposes, has the Republican party 
authorized the issue of bonds for any other than refunding pur- 
poses. But to all practical intents and purposes this is a time of 
war. This great nation is going about with a sword in one hand 
andacontribution boxintheother. For this the Republican party 
is not responsible. It is one of the fruits of Democratic incompe- 
tency, and it is our duty as Republicans to make the best of a 
situation which exists, but for which we are not responsible. The 
constituency which I represent is a patriotic constituency. It will 
go as far as I possibly can go to uphold the credit of the country, 
even though that credit has been impaired by Democratic folly, 
and though it be a Democratic Administration which calls for 
assistance. 

If the tariff measure which was passed last Thursday becomes 
a law, and the estimated revenue from it is realized, I think there 
will be little need for the issue of bonds under the pending meas- 
ure. But, none the less, the present emergency points out the way 
where duty leads, and that way I propose to follow. 

No one pretends that either the tariff bill or this measure is 
drawn on Republican lines. Neither of them is intended to meet 
a Republican situation. Neither of them is to be presented to a 
Republican President for signature. They are both emergency 
measures, and whether history approves or disapproves them, the 
patriotism of a Republican Congress in passing them will stand 
out as a shining example of what a great party can do when the 
sense of a high public duty is upon it. 
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HON. STEPHEN R. HARRIS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) tomaintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. HARRIS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I can not conscientiously support this bill. 

The Thirteenth Ohio Congressional district in 1892 sent a Demo- 
cratic member to this House by a pluralivy of over 7,000. 

The voters of my district were injured and dissatisfied by the 
failure of the Democratic Administration to follow the successful 
and prosperous method of filling the Treasury with revenues 
arising urder the former tariff law; they were further dissatis- 
fied because under the Democratic Administration the expendi- 
tures of the Government were largely exceeding its receipts, and 
especialiy were they dissatisfied that the President was selling 
oon by millions to defray the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

The people of my district were so dissatisfied and indignant 
that, discarding their former political affiliations, they sent me 
here as their agent to use my influence for the restoration of the 
tariff law of 1890, which would fill the Treasury to overflowing 
once more, as it had done the few years it was in force, and to 
stop the reckless issue and sale of bonds. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I can not conscientiously support a measure 
that empowers the President to do the very thing for which he 
was condemned in my own district. It is said the proposed bonds 
have shorter time to run and bear a lower rate of interest. That 
does not change the principle, besides it is not certain that the 
President would sell the bonds now proposed if they were issued. 
If he prefers to sell bonds, sua sponte, as he did before, the fact 
that his favorite bonds have longer time to run and bear a larger 
rate of interest will command a larger premium, and the same 
—— in money will be realized by their sale. 

@ that as it may, Mr. Speaker, I can not consistently vote to 
authorize and empower the President to do what one year ago my 
constituents so emphatically condemned. 





Bonds, 
REMARKS 


HON. O. M. KEM, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 28, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. KEM said: ii ig 

Mr. Speaker: In availing myself of the opportunity a mem- 
bers to print their views relative to the abovesubject in the REcorD, 
I desire to say that I do it only because I was denied the privilege 
of being heard on the floor, 

It is indeed humiliating to me to be compelled. to resort to the 
silent medium of the pen to eee 4 views respecting a matter 
of so great importance as the above bill. 

It was my earnest desire to be heard on the floor of the House 
and I endeavored to secure time for that p , but failed 
utterly, as did every other Populist member. ore entering 
upon a discussion of the merits or demerits of the above iniquitous 

roposition I desire to call attention to the true position of the 
»opulist members in the House, by relating some of the difficul- 
ties confronting us. The public generally believes that the lower 

House of Con is the representative body of the bape, the 

arena where the representative of every political faith may be 

heard, and the wrongs of the great common people righted. 

These were my views also when I entered this body four po 
9g, but after an experience of five sessions I am re- 

and amend those views to some extent. Candor compels me 
to say, especially after the experience of the last three days, that 
it is neither a representative body nor an arena where the rights of 


the great common people can be defended, especially if their de- 
fenders are in the minority. 

Under a mighty majority, like that which controls it now, it 
becomes rather an arbitrary machine for smothering free speech 
and representing a part of the people only. 

I have advocated abolishing the Senate as a useless, nonrepre- 
sentative Government appendage that would be better clipped off; 
but I am led to believe, in the light of experience and observation, 
that the Senate more nearly represents all of the people than the 
House, for they will at least give you a hearing before they make 
you walk the plank. 

It is a body where the Senators from each State and of all parties 
and beliefs may be heard and every citizen’s rights defended. 

_Notso in the House. After four years’ experience as a Popu- 
list in this body I am compelled to say that at no time during that 
period has a Populist been recognized to control any time in his 
own right. Republicansare a recognized in their own right; 
Democrats are always recogni in their own right, but Popu- 
lists never. We have never secured any time in the past, as mea- 
ger as it has been, except as we humiliated ourselves by going and 
begging it of one or the other of our political enemies, who were 
sometimes kind enough to grant us a little timein which to oppose 
them. Their answer to our protest is that there are but two sides to 
a question, therefore the time must be controlled by the affirmative 
and the negative. 

Not so; there are frequently many sides to a legislative ques- 
tion, and the Populists uently oppose or support a measure on 
entirely different grounds from either of their political opponents. 

The Populist party is peculiar to itself, of individu- 
ality and characteristics as marked and strong as either of the 
old parties, and differing radically with both in its views on na- 
tional questions. Therefore we hold that of right we are entitled 
to control a proportionate part of the time given to all questions 
on which we desire to be heard. 

On yesterday a bill was reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that strikes at one of the vital princi- 
ples of the Populist party, a question in which the Populists of 
the entire country are deeply interested; yet they had no voice in 
its consideration, and these 1,300,000 voters, representing more 
than 6,000,000 citizens, were unheard. 

I asked the Speaker for a little time that I might represent them 
in the discussion to the best of my ability. He magnanimously 
promised me ten minutes, but the afternoon wore away without 
os es a ae was —. = 7 o'clock p. m.; — hours 
of night discussion drag; and no recognition. is morn- 
ing I went to him and ere if I was down for a speech. He said 
no. Icalled his attention to the fact that he had promised me 
ten minutes the day before. He said he did not know why I had 
not been recognized. I then insisted on bei ized this 
morning. He replied that he would and do so, but the time 
ert he not think he could doit. It is useless to say 
I was not recognized. 

It does not avail for the majority controlling the House to plead 
short time, for when they fixed time of discussion at about 
nine hours they were absolute masters of all the time there was, 
and could have set apart one week just as well as nine hours, 
and given all sides an unity to be heard, instead of rush- 
ing it through under whip and spur as if it was a case of life or 
— when in fact ne be 3 wee case — nen. 

ng to carry out their do- policy as annou y the 
eccbar when he assumed his duties as presiding officer. 

There is a determination upon the part of the Republicans of 
the House to prevent all discussion of the money question if pos- 
sible, and as announced by Chairman Dingley, of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, that qaestion is shelved for this Congress. 

The honorable Mr. Skinner of North Carolina had a similar 

i th to that of my own just recited, and 
ence of every Populist on the floor, to a 


cease to verned by their dices, and elect a Populist Con- 
gress, er with a Pop tive. Then you can have 
relief, and not till then. 

Asa and more elaborate exposition of the manner of 
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ten-minute speech on the floor, by the courtesy of ex-Speaker 
— December 26, 1895, as follows: 


Because of the fact that the rules of the House only allowed a fraction of a 
minute for each member to express himself on this all-important question. if 
each one could have obtained the fioor, and I being awarded only ten minutes 
for the whole Populist party, and received this through the kindness of Judge 
Crisp, I feel inclined to take advantage of the leave to print and give some 
reasons oe individual Representative can doso little for his constituents 


e t majority. 
“The rules of the House by Tong usage give the Committee on Rules and the 
chairmen of the different committees practical control of the measures in the 
House and of the time for debate. This autocratic rule is fully exposed upon 
a casual examination of the committees. 
It will be seen that the little State of Maine, the State of Massachusetts, 
and the State of Iowa have more power in directing the business of the 


ouse of the American than practically all of the other States in 
= Welen. This is an off: ing of the rule that members must be advanced 
acco to their seniority on the committees, and the people of these 
favored States have seen fit to return theirs for a great many years. Under 
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this unrepresentative rule the little State of Maine, with less than 700,000 

inhabitants, has Mr. DinGLEy, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

Means; Mr. BOUTELLE, chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; Mr. 

MILLIKEN, chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

and the Speaker, who also has the first place on the Committee on Rules. 

This little State has four Representatives in the House and four chairman- 

ships and the 8 rship, being far more than have all of the States from 

Colorado to ornia, inclusive, and yet California has nearly twice the 

and about four times the area and wealth. 

population of Iowa is about 2,000,000, and she has eleven Representa- 

tives. are seven ae to the credit of the State, as follows: 

HENDERSON, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, who also has the 

second place on the Committee on Rules, next to the Speaker; Hersurn, 

chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; HuLt, 

chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs; Lacny, chairman of the 

Committee on the Public Lands; PErKINs, chairman of the Committee on 

Printing, and HAGeR, chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills. New 

York has zeumeeivente has nine, and Massachusetts has six, and so it 
runs, betile thirty of States have no chairmanships at all. 

Those favorite States not only have the chairmanship of the Ways and 

Committee, but they have the Judiciary, the Banking and Currency, 

vee. and Measures, and Rivers and Harbors, which control 

substantial benefit to the le at — Ff The rule also pre- 

House that the Speaker selects sion he w nize as entitled 

to the person who first rises to his feet and ad- 

i to his simple desire. If the member 

a@ measure to the House, he and sees the Speaker and 

or shew him his tion, and then the Speaker will inform 

Tensting Gnd ciicuraing chantry, tho Populist 

was m jou ply, the Popu mem- 

conference to introduce a rescletion in the House and 

the Finance Committee in the Senate and the Committee on 

and Measures in the House to investigate and report what 

ustrial condition of the country, if any, the divergence be- 

silver had. Senator ALLEN wempey introduced the resolu- 

Senate, and it passed by a good majo ty. I was appointed to 
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recognition from the Speaker an: ve him the House for unani- 
t for its consideration there. Upon aporensning the Speaker, 
examined my resolution, and firmly but kindly replied, 

you for this resolution,” though the House 

idleness. it been some little local measure, or something 
approved of, he doubtless would have extended the cour- 


to show the complete dependency of individual mem- 
jpeaker and the committees. 

itteemen in the House first have the right to the floor, and 
different chairmanships also rank high with the important 
they are not chairmen and get the additional right to 
ual who is not on an important committee must, by 
someone else, the opportunity to address the House, 
recognition in no way. New members or members of a 
new are practically ostracised in the House and have no power under 
the rules to promulgate any of their principles. 

Thus it will be seen by the foregoing that the 6,000,000 people 
of this country who believe as we do respecting principles of gov- 
ernment are denied ceosigns of free speech by rules and practices 
more fi for a monarchy than a republic. 

. Now, as to the merits of this bill. In the discussion of the last 


both on the bond bill and on the bill changing the 
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revenue laws of the land, the Republicans tried to lay the entire 
for the d condition of the people and Gov- 
ernment the Democratic y, and the Democrats, with 


a toshiftitall ontothe Republicans. Onesaid, ‘‘ You 
it.” other replied, ‘‘ It isn’t so; you did it.” Democrats 
said it was the result of the McKinley tariff. The Republicans 
replied, “It istheresult of the Wilson bill.” Thusthesham battle 
on the tariff goes on. 


Gentlemen, you are both right and both wrong. You are both 
Mager Ber say law of either sort had anything to 
do wi aboutthe present miserable condition of affairs. 
You are both right when you say the other is responsible, for you 
7 aoe aay guilty and equally responsible. 


come to the le of this country until the Re- 

 aapey ove is placed b the « cade of the Democratic party, viz, 
a rs peer ag! an ~ — of nent es in = 
hands people themselves throug: eir only medium, the 
pam , for both of the dominant es are owned and 


soul and body by the gold-gambling money power of 
purope ani America, as every legislative step they have taken 


The effort to throw the responsibility of the present terrible 


condition of the country upc tariff ion of any sort will 
not succeed if we will only io tsteieemees 


Under long years of Republican rule we had high tariffs that 
steadily kept climbing higher and higher till they culminated 
under the McKinley bill in the highest tariffs the world ever saw; 
yet all these years the general sea level of prices kept steadily fall- 
ing and falling till it culminated under the McKinley bill in the 


greatest distress a civilized government ever experienced. Then 
the Dermocratssaid to the people, ‘* Behold the work of the McKinley 
bill! Give us the reins of government that we may show you how 
quickly we will restore prosperity to your impoverished homes by 
proper tariff laws.” 

The people took them at their word and in 1893 the Republicans 
went out of power, scraping the bottom of the Treasury to get 
money enough to pay current expenses and with the plates pre- 
pared for an issue of interest-bearing bonds. 

The Democrats took full control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment, with Mr. Cleveland in the chair. They continued to talk 
tariff reduction and followed the Republican financial policy to the 
letter. The only result that sucha policy can lead to was reached 
soon after Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration. The crisis to the verge of 
which the Republican party and policy had led burst upon us in all 
of its fury—a condition in which gaunt hunger and misery stalked 
specter like through the land unbridled, from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Lakes to theGulf. All this time the Democrats con- 
tinued to talk reduction of tariffs and the President continued to 
issue bonds and pile up burdens for the poor. More than a year 
ago tariffs were lowered and the McKinley bill knocked out, but 
the general sea level of prices steadily continues to decline, not- 
withstanding there is a general shortage of crops; the bond issues 
still go on, the debts of the people are piling up higher and higher, 
while their ability to pay is continually growing less and less, and 
the Democrats and Republicans continue to talk tariff. 

The Republicans now say to the people: ‘Ah! what did we tell 
you? We told you what would happen if you elected the Demo- 
crats; now you see what you have done.” Sure enough, nothing 
like saying I told you so. The above cry looks plausible on the 
surface; many believe the Democrats wholly responsible, and the 
people seem to be rushing to the other extreme, and have returned 
the Republicans to power in the House with an overwhelming 
majority. 

True, the Democratic party is terribly, wickedly, to blame, and 
ought to be wiped off of the political map, but while they are thus 
guilty the, Republican party is equally guilty, and I insist that 
the present Administration must be held responsible for that of 
which it is guilty, and have nothing but condemnation for it; but 
I want to prevent, if possible, the Republican party, its copartner 
in this miserable business, from shifting its own sins onto the 
shoulders of Democracy, which already has more than it can ever 
atone for. 

Before the electors of this country again hand the Government 
back into the keeping of the Republicans I want them to become 
acquainted with a few facts that seemingly have escaped the notice 
of the masses. 

We see how we were brought to the verge of disaster with an 
empty Treasury under high tariff and Republican rule. We see 
how that disaster overtook us under change of party rule and 
lower tariffs; how it continues in constantly lowering prices and 
expanding indebtedness—private, municipal, and corporate—cou- 
pled with repeated issues of interest-bearing bonds; therefore we 
must see at once that the tariff is not responsible, for our condi- 
tion continues to grow worse and worse under all sorts of tariffs. 

With a sufficient amount of full legal-tender money in circula- 
tion under Government control to meet the business demands of 
the country, which will enable every man, woman, and child to 
secure employment at remunerative wages who desiresit, we will 
have a happy, prosperous, patriotic, and loyal people with a Gov- 
ernment free from debt under almost any sort of tariff laws; but 
without the above monetary system we can not as a people be 
prosperous under any sort of tariff laws, or, for that matter, under 
any or all of the many other reforms advocated, many of which I 
believe in, but I say we may have them all and leave our money 
system as it now is, and it is only a question of time when this 
Government will be bankrupt and the people impoverished, there- 
fore we should subordinate everything else to financial reform, 
concentrate all of our energies upon that; when this is accom- 
plished then we will be able to establish other reforms; but let us 
take first that upon which all others rest. 

All history, all experience of the past, proves the truth of these 
statements, yet both Republicans and Democrats in the face of 
this truth, so plain that he who runs may read, are still quarreling 
over the tariff, and both perpetuating a finance system that is fast 
sapping the lifeblood of the nation. Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned, and the Democrats and Republicans are fiddling at cross- 
purposes on the tariff string, while the people are plundered and 
the Government robbed. 

On Thursday last the Republicans introduced in the House a 
tariff bill changing the general revenue laws of the country, and 
with their overwhelming majority passed a gag rule limiting de- 
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bate to three and one-halt hours, at the close of which time the 
bill was passed under whip and spur, with no member but a 
favored few having been heard. 

They seem to learn nothing by experience. None are so blind 
as those who will not see, and truth has no foe like prejudice. 
The title of this bill is (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase rev- 
a to meet the expenses of Government and provide against a 

eficiency. 

This biti, in order to age more revenue and meet a supposed 
deficiency, increases the present tariff taxes and reaches out 
strongly in the direction of the McKinley bill. In the light of 
past events this seems like an insult to reason and an outrage on 
common sense. 

Let us throw the search light of truth for a moment upon some 
facts of very recent history and then see where these gentlemen 
stand with their proposition to increase revenues by climbing 
back toward the high tariffs of the McKinley bill. 

When the control of this Government passed into the hands of 
the Republicans under Mr. Harrison there was a surplus in the 
Treasury over and above the gold reserve of $230,348,916.12. The 
Republican machine started; the McKinley bill became the law; 
the surplus began to dwindle and continued to dwindle till the 
close of the Administration, on the 4th of March, 1893. At that 
time the $230,348,916.12 had disappeared. Mr. Foster, Secretary 
of the Treasury, figuratively speaking, was hanging on by the 
eyebrows and scraping the bottom of the Treasury to get money 
enough to meet current expenses, and was even driven to the verge 
of issuing bonds, as Mr. Cleveland has since done, and as Mr. Har- 
rison would have been compelled to do, under the highest tariffs 
the world ever saw, if he had been reelected. 

While it was well known at the time by a few that in the last 
days of the Administration of the Treasury Foster had 

iven orders for the ——— of designs for a new issue of 

mds, and was so stated by myself in the last campaign, it was 
denied by some Republicans in my State and disbelieved by many. 
In order to remove all possibility of dispute in the future, I here 
insert the above-mentioned official order, as _— by Mr. DocKERY 
of Missouri in a recent speech on the floor of the House, as follows: 

Now, in answer to the challenge of the gentleman from Ohio, I have 
obtained by s messenger from the Secretary of the Treasury the 


mone oy order of Secretary Foster, under date of February 20, 1893, in these 
words: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 
Srr: You are hereby authorized and directed to hy oy designs for the 
8 per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill 
now pending. The denominations which should first receive attention are 


100 and $1,000 of the coupon bonds and $100, $1,000, and $10,000 of the regis- 
ered bonds. 


This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of pressing 
contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs 
and plates in every possible manner. 


linclose a memorandum for your guidance in preparing the script for the 


body of the bond. 
Respectfully, yours, CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 


The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
Not only this, Mr. 8 er, but on page 70 of the Special Report No. 2621, 
~ made to the House of resentatives ne ace. Springer, then chairman of the 
Waysand Means Co ittee, is this statement by retary Foster, of date 
February 25, 1893, in answer to questions by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
TURNER, It discloses an unsatisfactory weneutz si ion: 
“Mr. Turner. Taking into consideration all these conditions which you 
anticipate, whatin your judgment would be a fair conjecture of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 
“Secretary Foster. I should say the next fiscal year would show a deficit. 
“Mr. TurNER. Can ye give an approximate estimate according to all the 
data accessible to you 
“Secretary Foster. I will only say this, that if I was to have the manage- 
ment of o. ry I should insist upon an increase of revenue to the extent 


$50, : . 
“Mr. TurNnER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 
* Secretary Foster. Not only those conditions, but the gold conditions as 


This ought to remove all doubt of the 
under the last oe Administration, as to the empty 
condition of the Treasury, and convince every man who is not a 
bigot that the os as a reveuue raiser was a miserable 
failure; also that the Republicans, in their zeal to protect the 

t trusts and combines called manufacturers and assure them 
y arbitrary law a profit on their business, they killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg by placing a tariff so high upon imported 
goods they could not enter our ports and compete with prevailing 
prices. Thus this source of revenue, which is our test, was 
oo curtailed and a deficiency resulted. A prohibitory tariff 
8 wrong at any time; but when coupled, as this was, with a shrink- 
ing volume of currency it becomes a crime against the rights and 
liberties of man. 

This combination of high tariff and shrinking money creates a 
machine of destruction that cuts both ways: 

First. High tariff tends to keep up prices of finished goods to 
consumer. 

Second. Shrinking volume of money lowers prices of raw mate- 
rial to producer of finished go Thus as the combined and con- 
centrated wisdom of the ublican and Democratic sages we 


issue of bonds 


have a system of Government that raises the price of everything 
the great majority of the googie buy, and lowers the price of every- 
thing the t majority have to sell. Is it any wonder revenues 
fall off and we are now issuing interest-bearing bonds after thirt y 
years of profound peace with all the world? 
I desire to say that just here lies the kernel of this whole matter. 
The people have become so impoverished through currency con- 
traction they are compelled to economize to the greatest extreme 
hence can not buy the articles upon which revenue is collected: 
the citizen is compelled to do without that which he greatly needs, 
and the Government is compelled to add to his burdens an in- 
terest debt, under a miserable policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

As an example of the effect the contraction of our currency by 
the demonetization of silver is having upon our manufacturers and 
its relation to home markets and foreign trade, I submit an article 
I sent to the Silver Knight touching this matter; and when it is 
known that it was published days before the bond action in the 
House, it will be seen that it is very pertinent along different lines, 
DIFFERENCE OF EXCHANGE—WHAT EFFECT HAS IT ON AGRICULTURE Bg- 

TWEEN GOLD-STANDARD AND SILVER-STANDARD COUNTRIES? 

Editor Silver Knight: 

The following resolution, as clipped 


gether with your very able remar 
pertinent facts, to 


from the Knight of recent issue, to- 
thereon, remind me of two or three very 
which, with your permission, I desire to call the attention 


of the Knight readers. 

Senator Srawanr on the 12th instant introduced the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the ittee on Finance be directed to inquire what 
effect the difference of exc’ between gold-standard countries and silver- 
standard countries has upon the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
of the United States, and report oz or otherwise.” 

He asked that the resolution might lay over until Monday, the 16th instant, 
at which time he addressed the Senate upon the above resolution. 


The above resolution refers to a very grave problem, which has been flashed 

upon us like a gleam of lightning from a clear . Itisa phase of the money 

uestion which strikes directly at the purse of the manufacturers in a way 

they can not dodge. The law which destroyed one-half of the money of this 

country is provers © Geulto back-acting machine, which is cutting both ways. 

—e aan had the effect of steadily reducing the price of all farm 
c ey 


P will scarcel: pa cost of production. One result of this is 
t compels the tp first, noth ig exer’ that which he is abso- 
utely compelled to have; second, this must urchased at the lowest pos- 
sible figure, ess of where or how it is ie. It has become a question 


of self-preservation, and an appeal to patriotic protection to home industrics 
will have no effect, because it will be overshadowed oe more eesesing and 
vital one of how to procure the necessaries of life for the least moncy 
. When the farmer sells his wheat for 30 cents per bushel, and other 

hings in proportion, he is compelled to buy his man from 
Ja or China if those countries can furnish them cheaper than country. 
we see the law first strikes the American manufacturer by destroying 

the ability of his home customer to buy; it again strikes him because of the 
fact that the Japan on a silver basis, can no longer afford to buy 
American goods at ; therefore J is forced to do its own 
mematacvering, which not only destroys the f market of the American 
manufacturer but makes sopen a successful competitor in our home market. 
The Republican Y: which is omehe sepenee with the Democratic 
party for this state of affairs, will undou 'y undertake to fool the peop!» 
and meet the question by advocating a higher protective tariff, but they will 
surely have an uphill job, for it seems to me that the most superficial must see 
that no tariff can a so long as Japan has 50 per cent the advantage in cost 
of manufacture, as she has now. It would be interesting to know how the 


gold Democrats propose to meet this q' . They can not advocate a 
riff, neither can they favor the of silver. 

The signs of the times, Mr. Editor, seem to indicate very ly that tho 
Republicans in the House do not intend toallow the money qu to be dis- 
cussed if they can prevent it, and as they have absolute control I guess they 
can do that; and especially do they intend that the Populists shall have 
not to say in the matter. 


An effort by the Populists, through Mr. B: was made to get a hearing in 
the House on a similar resolution to the omnabaee uoted, bat failed. The 
Speaker was asked for ——— , after looking the resolution over, we 
were informed that he w not recognize us on a measure of that sort. 
Thus you Mr. Editor, business in the House is not conducted as it is in 
the Senate, and this shows clearly how difficult it is for the little contingent 
of Populists in the House to accomplish anything along seerm | —— 


The above feature of the situation may be our salvation, by ar- 
raying the manufacturers on the side of more money. They will 
get there quick when it touches their pockets. It is having its 
effect—they are already beginning to face about. 

The root of the evil does not start in tariff laws, but in bad 
financial laws and policies, for which both es are responsible. 
The Republicans are ae for all of the bad financial laws 
placed upon the statute books for the last thirty years. 

The Democrats are responsible for maintaining these laws and 
aan their administration to continue and put into effect the 
miserable Republican policy of paying coin obligations in gold 
alone, in direct violation of the t and intent of the act under 


which it is done. 
Mr. Payne of New York, in his speech on the above bond bill, 


arraigned the President for and coming bond sales—as all 
Republicans have arraigned him, either privately ve 8 ener oa 
used the following language (RECORD, ber 28, page 388): 


The President and ee 7 the ) areeey anaes to the —_ 
foreign ca  anpitaliste to nad $100000,000 to the bonded indebtedness of this coun- 
a only authority of law with which aw are invested now to make 
iia is contained in the act of 1875, under which they can issue no bonds 
at a lower rate of interest than 4 per cent, and 4 per cent bonds to run 

for thirty years. 
What right has Mr. Paynz, a life-long Republican, to criticise 
the President for issuing these bonds? “Does not Mr. Payne know 

e s 
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that the law of 1875 is a Republican law, and that Mr. Cleveland 
is simply carrying out this law as a by the Republicans— 


while SHERMAN was Secretary of the ury—to the effect that 
it was the policy of this Government to redeem all of its coin obliga- 
tions in gold alone? These are facts so plain that every man with 
intelligence enough to vote knows them to be true, yet Mr. PAYNE 
and his colleagues on the floor and throughout the country are 
bellowing like the bulls of Bashan about the President issuing 
bonds. he is doing it by law, it is the Republican law which is 
t fault. 
" If Mr. PayNE and his associates are statesmen instead of politi- 
cians they ought to condemn the law, bring in a bill repealing the 
same, and make it impossible for the President to issue bonds of 
any sort without a ial act of Congress. If they will do this, 
I assure him they have the hearty support of every Populist 
on the floor and the patriotic plaudits of every Populist in the 
country. If Mr. Cleveland is doing this without law, then let Mr. 
PAYNE'S institute impeachment 2 and he will 
have our a support in this,also. Nay, nay; the blame rests 
with the terribly faulty, unjust, cruel, and wicked Republican 
law which allows one man to issue interest-bearing bonds at any 
time, in unlimited quantities, and play into the hands of the gold 
bler and monopolist. The remedy lies in the amendment of 
fhe law of 1875, and so long as the Republicans make no effort to 
amend it they are equally guilty with the present Administration 
in committing and perpetuating one of the greatest crimes of the 
nineteenth century. 

The sort of Jingo legislation the party has been engaged in for 
the last two or three days will not avail, for sooner or later the 

le will understand the true situation, and when they do the 
Bt . P. with the D. M. O. C. will be relegated to where the 
whangdoodle mourns. The pendulum (public opinion) will cease 
to swing from one extreme to the other. The Government will 
be placed in the hands of the Populist party, and a reign of pros- 
perity for all the people will begin. 

The Republican party not only committed a great wrong in 
framing and passing a law so weak as to be susceptible of inter- 
pretation to the effect that all coin obligations are redeemable in 

ld alone, but they are perpetuating that wrong deliberately, as 

shown by the following language of Mr. PayNg, used in the 
same above referred to: 

Mr. PAYNE. We propose to see that every legal-tender note issued by the 
Government of the United States shall be redeemed in gold whenever it is 
presented to the United States to redeem. [Applause on the Republican 
side.) And after we cct through with that we will take up the other ques- 
tions as they come along. 

By what authority does Mr. Payne and his associates propose 
to see that every legal-tender note shall be redeemed in gold alone? 
The only authority they have for this declaration is the law de- 
claring them redeemable in coin, passed at a time when no one 
thought of coin in any other sense than both gold and silver, and 
when, under the law, it took both gold and silver to constitute the 
coin of this country. 

Since the earliest history of man no government or people has 
looked upon coin in any other sense than that it meant gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and all of the coins of the realm of whatsoever metal 
they were made, but it remained for the astute SHERMAN alone to 
discover that coin means gold only and declare it to be the policy 
of this Government to redeem all of its obligations in gold alone. 

He did this in defiance of the intent and spirit of the law and 
usurped the prerogative of the Congress when he did it, and this 
is the authority upon which Mr. Payne makes his declaration. 
Does anyone su for a moment that the people of this country, 
or even a majority of those voting for the bill, thought for an in- 
stant that the word ‘‘ coin” would be tortured into meaning gold 
only, and that the time would come when the right to pay these 
coin ob ions in any coin of the realm most convenient would 
be denied? No; not one. Does anyone suppose for a moment 
that if that bill had said in plain terms, “redeemable in gold 
alone”—as it ought to have said if that is what it meant—that it 

_ could have or would have been sustained by the people? 
No, it could not ibly have passed at that time, and if it could 
Seeen would have destroyed the party guilty of its passage. 

e manipulators of the bill were too shrewd to make any breaks 
like that; th accomplished covertly what they could not accom- 
plish openl ty — a bill which was susceptible of the inter- 

— laced upon it by Mr. SHERMAN and acquiesced in by 

. Cleve. 


It looks very much like this had been done in the same manner 
in which silver was demonetized in 1873, viz, in a manner in which 
the people would not realize just what had been done until years 


The fact that the Republicans of to-day are standing by this law 
and defending the interpretation thereof by Mr. SHERMAN is evi- 
dence to my mind that intended it should read one way and 
operate in an entirely different manner. 

In the light of the financial history of the past, the present bond 


bill has some very ugly features about it, to which I shall call 
attention. 

One object of the bill as disclosed by its title is to meet tempo- 
rary deficiencies of revenue. Now, the last report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shows there is no deficiency, but, on the con- 
trary, there is a surplus of $70,000,000 of borrowed money secured 
by the last bond sale. Then, why this unseemly haste of Repub- 
licans to increase this surplus by other bond sales? Thereis butone 
explanation,and thatis to pile upasurplus large enough so the green- 
backs can be held in reserve and thus as effectually take them out of 
circulation as though they were burned. The Secretary is not 
compelled to pay these notes out now under the present law if he 
has other money with which to meet current expenses; hence the 
desire to pile up this great surplus of borrowed money upon which 
the bondholder draws interest, while the greenbacks, which draw 
no interest, are held out of circulation. 

These notes are in the way of the money mongers, and their 
object is to get them out of the way in some manner. They have 
been a hindrance and a menace to the coupon clipper for years, and 
they are resorting now to the same sort of tactics they have fol- 
lowed all along the line, viz, working under cover. Let us see, 
The 5-20 bonds were made payable in legal tenders in 1869. By 
the infamous ecoiih Grenathening act the terms of payment were 
changed to coin payments. Noone supposed this meant gold pay- 
ments, but the Republican party afterwards so declared. In 1873 
a bill passed the House and Senate, under the title of a bill to regu- 
late the mints, and was signed by President Grant. Years after 
it was too-late the people learned for the first time that this bill 
had demonetized silver, and that we, as a Government, were on a 
gold basis with the declared policy of the Government to pay all 
of its obligations in gold alone, and this was all accomplished 
without the knowledge of the people. 

It would seem that this ought to satisfy the greed of monopoly, 
but not so; there is yet somewhere in existence about 8300,000,000 
of greenbacks upon which Shylock can not draw interest. There- 
fore they must be gotten out of the way and something substi- 
tuted upon which he can draw interest. 

These notes are the most troublesome feature of the financial 
question the money power now has todeal with. They have been 
racking their brains for some time trying to devise ways and 
means to retire them, but the people are too wide awake to per- 
mit them to be retired openly. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means first drafted the pres- 
ent bill they undertook to do this openly by providing for their 
redemption without reissue, but this raised such a storm about 
the ears of the committee upon the part of Western members 
that they were compelled to claim that the original bill was an 
oversight and to report one seemingly covering the defect of the 
first; but does it do this? Wethink not; and after careful consid- 
eration of the billas it passed the House we are led to believe they 
are at their old tricks again; and for reasons already stated, if the 
bill becomes law, the Secretary can practically retire the green- 
backs and Sherman notes also. In support of this view I submit 

| here the remarks of Hon. Mr. Turner of Georgia, which is a 
very clear statement of the facts as they may develop: 


~ yt 
ecre, 


Inow venture to suggest tomy friends on the other side that cither they have 
not been entirely candid or they themselves do not understand this measure. 
It is said that out of abundant caution a proviso was added to the first section 
to prevent the retirement of the legal-tender notes. Gentlemen who are the 
friends of all these notes may find themselves unwittingly entrapped. There 
is in the first section of the bill a proviso to this effect: 

“ And the Treasury shall use the proceeds thereof’’— 

That is, of these bond sales— 

“for the redemption of United States legal-tender notes, and for no other 
ur ; 
’ And to that is added this morning a proviso, which I will now read 

* Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal or modify 
the act approved May 31, 1878, entitled ‘An act to forbid the further retire- 
ment of United States legal-tender notes.’”’ 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Speaker, what is to become of the United States 
legal-tender notes into which this gold reserve may glide by the process of 
redemption? 

My friend from Maine ex Saneaay) in the outset of his remarks, which I 
failed to hear distinctly, seemed to hold that by the operation of this bill the 
Treasury will have to open two accounts and segregate the proceeds of this 
redemption into a separate fund and a separate account. Ideny it. There 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, in this bill which would have this effect. It 
would in no way change the Treasury policy in this respect. The proceeds 
of these bonds when they reach the Treasury in the form of gold or coin and 
are converted into Loual- tender notes by redemptions will take their place 
side by side with such legal-tender notes as are already there for any lawful 

urposes to which the Treasury can devote them. This provision, therefore, 
is not even a suggestion to the Treasury, as the gentleman has said. ‘The 

sroceeds thereof” are the gold procured on the bonds, and not the legal- 
teeter notes that may be redeemed with the gold. 

But I take astep further. The proviso just quoted, out of abundance of 
caution,to save the power to reissue legal-tender notes thus accumulated. 
takes care of that class of these notes which are specified in the act of May 
$1, 1878,commonly called United States notes, or greenbacks. Let me read 
it again: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal or modify 
the act approved May 31, 1878, entitled ‘An act to forbid the further retire- 
ment of t nited States legal-tender notes.’ ” 

What, then, becomes of the Sherman notes under the act of 1890, the power 
to reissue which depends, not on the act of 1874, but on the provisions of the 
Sherman Act of 1800? There is no reference whatever to this latter act. 
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Hence this bill may be construed by the Secretary of the Treasury in accord- 
ance with strict law to authorize the retirement of the Sherman notes. 

Mr. QuiaG. May I ask the gentleman whether, if the proviso were not in 
the bill, it would not have the same eftect on the United States notes as if 
the proviso were there? 


Mr. Turner of Georgia. Now, my friend from New York asks me a perti- 
nent question. I am not sure that the proviso was necessary for the pro- 
fessed object. Ithink that the Treasury without this proviso would have 
had toreissue all these notes received under the process of redemption under 
this bill, because both the act of 1878 and the Sherman Act of 1890 would then 
apply; but when Congress puts in a proviso which saves the reissue of green- 
backs and says nothing about the others, the Secretary and the courts would 
probably enforce the maxim, ‘The expression of one is the exclusion of the 
other.”” Now, what are you peatenen on the other side going to do with the 
explanation of my friend, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means {Mr. DinaLey], who has endeavored so adroitly to avoid the factious 
differences in his party? ‘The pretext of “abundant caution” in this proviso 
seems to have been inspired by no caution at all. I endeavored to show yes- 
terday that there was a fatai lapsus or omission in the bill then pending. I 
show to-day that the pata who are railroading this bill through are 
doing so regardless of the fatal effect it willhave on the Sherman notes. Now, 
Iam not in favor of the Sherman notes. I voted against the act authorizin 
them. I believe that they contributed greatly to our present difficulties. 
have shown you that I deeply regret the perpetuation of the greenback notes; 
but I am in favor of letting every member of this House and every man 
throughout the country know what is contained in this crude bill w none 
of us are permitted to touch. 

The foregoing shows us one thing very clearly if no other; it 
shows us that itis a very dangerous measure by giving the Secre- 
tary power to place constructions upon the bill the people never 
intended thelaw to mean. These decisions of Treasury officials 
in the past have cost us millions and caused untold misery. That 
the bill, if it becomes the law, will result in further contraction of 
the currency there can be no doubt, thus making money still 
harder to get by every individual who must earn it. aia 

This, too, in face of the fact that the volume of money in circu- 
lation among the people in the last year has been contracted to the 
extent of about $77,700,000. Bradstreet’s report, I think, of the 
date of the 14th instant, an authority which will not be disputed, 
makes the statement that a contraction of $1.11 per capita has 
taken place in the last year. This means $1.11 less for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. Based upon a population of 
70,000,000 of people, it makes a grand total of about $77,700,000 
less xnoney to meet the constantly growing necessity for currency 
to supply the increasing demands of a rapidly multiplying popula- 
tion than there was one year ago. E 

This work has been going on for years, a fact the Populists have 
earnestly endeavored to show the people, while the Republicans 
are vehemently denying it. At the same time they are fostering 
measures to further contract our medium of exchange, increase 
our indebtedness, and make a (under cover) in gold. 

If the Republicans mean that all obligations shall be redeemed 


in gold, why were they not honest enough to _— in a bill here 


—— for gold bonds instzad of coin bonds? y this sub- 

srfuge? Why this juggling with words? If coin means gold 
alone, why not say so outright? Oh, what perfidy! Still trying 
to fcol the —— = fighting Grover Cleveland, who has become 
unpopular ause he, in an open and bold way, carried out the 
law you enacted even to your own interpretation thereof. The 
only difference between you and the Administration is, you have 
been doing and are still seeking to do in a covert manner what 
Mr. Cleveland has done open and aboveboard. 

The above bill gives the President unlimited power to issue 
bonds at his own sweet will, and authorizes two kinds of bonds. 
One is a coin bond which, under the interpretation of its fathers 
means gold. Worse than Shylock, they mean to take the und 
of flesh, but were not honest enough to put it in the bond. ese 
coin (gold) bonds are long-time bonds and are intended for the 

lish capitalist. who will not take them without his pound of 
flesh. The other bonds are short-time bonds and limited to 
millions, and are made payable in the lawful money of the Uni 
States. These are intended for home consumption. Any sort of 
money is good enough for our own le, but the Britisher must 
have that which is worth more on the markets of the world, viz, 
gold bullion. The pertinent question now is, Why these bonds 
atall? The issue of bonds of any sort or size at this time is wholly 
uncalled for, and the act, either with or without the sanction of 
Congress, is a blow to the best interests of the American people 
and an insult to their intelligence. 

As one reason given for the pave of the above bill, I insert the 
following further quotation from the remarks of Mr. PAYNE: 

Mr. PAYNE. J can not yield to a question now. 

ea ae apg 
But this bill is an idieand empty clusion. Suppose this bill were a law, and 
I owed the Government $1,000 in d $1,000 in 
backs, as now, go to th 
and then pay the duties with the same gold. The 
the same gold and also the $1,000 in greenbacks, precisely as it would have 
under the present law. . 

What he says of Mr. Baxkzr’s proposition is true, but it is 
equally true of the bill he favors. gee this bill becomes the 
law and $200,000,000 of bonds are sold and the money placed in 
the Treasury to redeem backs. What is to prevent a syndi- 
cate from taking these Tronsury motes as'feat ax ey are paid out 


in current expenses, presenting them at the Treasury at one time 
or from time to time, as they may deem best, and depleting the 

of its een just as woe have been doing? Nothing 
whatever; not only one time, but they can do it continually just 
as long as they can make money by the operation. 

Just so long as this Government maintains the insane policy of 
redeeming these coin obligations in gold alone, it has got to keep 
up the equally insane policy of perpetually issuing bonds. Presi- 
dent Cleveland insists on the retirement of the greenbacks as the 
only effectual way in which to — the gold reserve, and I sub- 
mit that if this fool’s policy of hoarding a hundred million of gold 
in the Treasury to redeem outstanding Treasury notes is to be 
kept up the President is right, and the a sensible thing to do is 
to put them where they can not continually be presented to take 
gold out, But neither of these propositions is reasonable, honor- 
able, or just. The onlysensible thing to dois for Congress to pass 
a free-coinage bill, and another bill compelling the President to 
use his prerogative under the present law of paying out either 
gold or silver, or both. This would stop all bond issues, keep the 
gold in the Treasury, do exact justice to all, and cost no one a 


cent. 

In order to justify the ublican advocating an issue of 
bonds in time of peace, Mr. PayNz, replying in part to Mr. Joun- 
son of California, a Republican who had the courage of his con- 
victions, and, in defiance of machine power and party lash, was 
honest enough and brave enough to stand in his place and de- 
nounce the iniquitous proposition of his own party, used the 
following language: 


My friend from California [Mr. Jonnson] Ma teaty'£ in that speech of his 


which seemed to evoke so much applause and lau r from our enemy on 


the other side of the Chamber, says this bill is “‘un-Republican”’; and why? 
pellican posts weno fevever opposed 40 tteeing Conde ta tease af pence.” Di 
he forget. oF id his people forget, that in 1875 the Republican party enacted 
this law to issue Gente ix time of peace; that in 1878 the Republican Admin- 
istration borrowed $95,000,000, yes, $10,000,000, to create this reserve fund in 
time of peace, and that we have preserved on the statute book all the time 
this law of 1875 for the express peepee ot borrowing money to make good 
this gold reserve, whether it is needed in time of peace or in time of war? 

Mr. PAYNE seems to forget that one uncalled-for and infamous 
act of the Republican party does not justify another. The act of 
1875 referred tois perhaps the most iniquitous act upon the statute 
books, because of the long train of evils following in its wake and 
its not being justified at the time. 

Iam very glad Mr. Payne referred to that act, for it condemns 
them out of their own mouths and verifies the claim we have 
made for years, that the ublican is not a friend of the 
people, but is continually playing into hands of the usurer 
and monopolist. 

As further evidence of the perfidy of the ublican party, and 
that it is a unit with the Democratic A tration: on finance, 
though hiding behind subterfuge and continually condemning Mr. 
Cleveland, I call attention to the vote on the seigniorage bill in 
the last . This was a proposition to coin into silver 
dollars about $55,000,000 of free silver bullion that was then, and 
is yet, lying idle in the Treasury, covered with dust and cobwebs, 
while we borrow money of foreigners to pay our debts. When 
the proposition came up in the House to this money and pay 
our debts the Administration, of course, was against it, but a 
majority of the Democratic members were for it, and without the 
help of the ublicans Mr. Cleveland would have been defeated 

, but, as is shown by the Recor, the Republican 
party came promptly to his rescue and in almost an unbroken line 
voted against eiowhie the people to have any money except that 
for which they pay interest, not even allowing them to use that 
which they have bought and =e for. 

When under theseigniorage bill they were deman: this money 
through their representatives the present Speaker of the House 
marshaled his clans on the floor, stood alongside of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and said to the people Se ae like a parent 
to children who were wanting cake), ‘‘ no, my children; you 
must not have it; it will hurt you; — must w some 
money and some nice yellow corn bread”; and as the result of 
this sort of fa eely poliey upon Che perk of the rulers of the na- 
tion there are thousands who would be glad to have even plenty 
of corn bread. 

I say boldly and without fear of successful contradiction that 
the financial policy of this Government has been such that if pur- 
sued in the same manner by an individual in the conduct of his 

rivate business he would be examined by the board of physicians 
for the insane. 

Suppose, for instance, I owed a debt of $1,000, and I had earned 
the money and laid it away to pay this debt with when it should 
fall due, if I, when that note came due, were to deliberately destroy 
it, or keep it locked aoe it could not possibly benefit me or 
anyone; absolutely to use it; a and borrow money to 
pay the debt, my friends would concl I had lost my reason 
and would have a guardian @ over me, and perhaps send 
me to an insane asylum, and would be entirely justified in so 
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doing, because such a policy upon my part could haye but one result, 
that of bankruptcy and ruin. 


This is ly the sort of policy this Government is following 
to-day, and has followed for years, destroying its own money in 
the past, and refusing to use that which it now has, while it bor- 
rows millions to meetits obligations. In this case, as in the other, 
but one result can follow, viz, that of disaster and ruin. Under 
this system it is only a question of time when the le of this 
will be divided into the two classes of landlo 


country / and ten- 
ant, serf and “err yce When that time comes let it be recorded 
in history, “ 


old the fruits of blind party Sasol 
There are ~~ = people in this country who see these evils, if 
united in one y, to secure control of both branches of Con- 
gress and the Executive. Then, without fear or favor, we could 
to wipe out this accursed gold-standard, gold-bond, bank- 
currency policy of government, which has caused more poverty, 
crime, and misery war, pestilence, and famine, and establish 
in its stead a policy of the bimetallic standard—no bonds and 
Government currency—a policy of justice, equity, prosperity, and 
happiness for all the people. 


Revenue. 
REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R.2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: Why this unseemly haste? What is there in the 
affairs of the American Republic so threatening as to call for an 
abandonment of principles on the part of a Republican House of 
Representatives? Is it because the Democratic Administration 
has been so disastrous to the industries and prosperity of the 
country? Or is it because the Republicans charged with framing 
bills providing ways and means for our common welfare have im- 
bibed too much of the ‘‘tariff-for-revenue-only” heresy of the 
Democratic ? Whatever may be the answer, I am firmly of 
the opinion that the two bills are calculated to place the Repub- 
lican party in false positions. 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The bill for revenue only which we have passed is not in accord 
with Republican eercole or Republican promises; and, although 
I voted for the bill very reluctantly, I do not expect any great 
good to result from it. Why did the bill only provide 60 od 
cent of the duties established by the McKinley bill? Was it be- 
cause Mr. Cleveland would veto a bill very nearly correspond- 
ing with the McKinley bill? If so, pass such a bill as meets the 
Republican idea of tariff and protection, and leave the matter with 
the President to either approve or disapprove the measure. I do 
not believe it is wise for Republicans to abandon principles for 
what may beconceived by some to be an emergency brought about 
by Democratic incompetency and failure, 

SHORT PROTECTION. 

Pretended protection, which falls short of real protection, is 
worse than no protection. It does not foster industries but in- 
creases the cost to consumers. The benefits which the people 
derive from a protective tariff are: First, it enables our own people 
to successfully develop the natural resources of this country and 
put upof the markets of the world products nae by the hand 
of American labor; second, it stimulates all kinds of manufac- 
turing to such an extent that competition reduces the prices of 
manufactured articles to within the reach of ali; third, it so 
revives and our various industries that employment is 
furnished for all common laborers and skilled workingmen. 


These are the benefits derived from a protective tariff. 
Whatever of egislation falls short of this is not deserving 
of the name of protection. 


v aon SHEEP AND WOOL 
nder cKinley law our sheep raisers and woolgrowers 
See aareving 


were beginning to nefits 
in raising 1 svvertehe sheep Selsten dteerethen ct cle 

’ ess Vv es stoc 
Se ae 
on increases 
the demand for farm ucts, and the conieed in raising 


sheep and shearing and handling their wool furnishes employment 


for alarge numberof men. But notwithstanding all of these great 
benefits which our people would derive from adequate protection 
to sheep and wool, the Democratic party struck wool from the duti- 
able list and placed it upon the free list. And they did this under 
the pretense that the greater number of our people are benefited 
thereby. 

What a fallacy! Does the importation of foreign goods, manu- 
factured from foreign wool and by foreign capital and labor, 
benefit the great majority of our people? Does the closing of our 
mines and shops and factories benefit our people? If it were 
true, which I do not admit, that foreign goods would be imported 
and sold cheaper than our home products of the loom, how would 
the working people be benefited? Would the laborer, who lost 
his employment because the goods which he ought to manufacture 
at home are bought in a foreign country and sold here be bene- 
fited? What would he have to buy with at any price? Would 
the sewing women in the upper story of a tenement house be 
benefited by having shirts brought from abroad and sold cheaper 
then she can make them, and thereby deprive her of employment 
and consequently of the ability to purchase at any price? No, 
Mr. Speaker, the one great thing to be desired is that our own 
people shall perform the labor and furnish the materials necessary 
for the production of articles required for home consumption, 
besides furnishing what we can to foreign countries. We should 
be self-sustaining in all that can be advantageously produced and 
manufactured by American enterprise. 

FARM PRODUCTS. 

The United States is the greatest grain-raising country in the 
world. There is no other place where corn can be so abundantly 
grown. 

But there are some special crops produced abroad, especially in 
Canada, which distinctly compete with the products of the farmers 
of the United States and for which there are no compensatory 
benefits. 

Probably the most damaging are hay, poultry, and eggs. I 
think the farmers and housewives of this country ought to be pro- 
tected against the invasion of our markets by Canadian products. 

The people of this country pay the taxes which support their 
civil institutions, and they fight the battles which protect their 
liberties and make their flag honored on land and sea to the limits 
of civilization. Therefore, upon principle and policy, I maintain 
that it is our duty to protect our own people in all their material 
interests against the encroachménts of foreign products and for- 


eign labor, 


Revenue. 


REMARKS 


oFr 


HON. STEPHEN R. 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the ex- 
penses of Government and provide against a deficiency 

Mr. HARRIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I expect to give my vote to the measure reported 
by the committee, although it does not come up to what my con- 
stituents expect. 

The bill I introduced (H. R. 265), and which was referred to the 
committee, proposed to put a duty on wool which would exceed 
by about 4 cents per pound that contained in the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Under the present bill the proposed duty on wool will be nearly 
7 cents per pound. I would rather it had been not less than 11 
cents. 

I support the bill, however, in order to secure immediately suf- 
ficient funds that the income of the Government may defray its 
expenses, and secondly, to get all we can now, and trust to the 
future to secure for the American farmers and woolgrowers the 
protection to which, in my opinion, they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an agricultural district and I rise to 
advocate the cause of the farmer. We have no large cities, but 
the small cities and towns in my district, as elsewhere the country 
over, depend on the farmers for their prosperity, and too often 
have the farmers themselves looked in vain to Congress for pro- 
tection. 

tis said that over 90 per cent of the wealth of this nation is 
in the hands of her farmers. The proportion may be overstated, 
but much the greater portion of the property of this country is 
owned by American farmers. 


HARRIS, 
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Agriculture is the foundation of our nation’s wealth and pros- 
rity. All other pursuits are dependent on the farmers. the 
armer thrives, they prosper; if the business of the farmer lan- 
guishes, they suffer. That is emphatically shown when there is 


a general failure of crops in our country. erchants, mechanics, 
factories, jobbers, railroad companies, and banks all feel the 
shock. Business is deranged, laborers can not get employment, 
and general depression prevails. On the contrary, when crops are 
abundant and prices of agricultural products good, the farmer 
thrives, and all classes of business partake of his prosperity. Yet 
I regret to say that no class of people of the country has been neg- 
lected by the nation’s legislation as have been the farmers of the 
United States. Corporations, combinations of capital, and trusts 
were fostered and protected in the Fifty-third Congress, when the 
new tariff schedules were adopted, but who raised his voice in 
favor of the farmer when his interests were stricken down? 

Our wool industry was vast. In myown Congressional district 
nearly every farmer had his flock of sheep, some numbering thou- 
sands and others but few. Under the tariff law as it former] 
existed they made woolgrowing profitable. The heavy wool- 
growers gave employment to numerous laborers, and the small 
‘ones did their own work and depended on the market of their wool 
as much as on their other crops to pay their taxes, meet their lia- 
bilities, make their improvements, and add to their well-earned 
accumulations, 

The wool product of the Thirteenth Congressional district of 
Ohio in 1893 was 1,316,064 pounds. Under free wool the fall in 

rice has been 15 cents. This makes a loss to the district of $197,- 

4 every year, or an average loss of $32,926 every year to each 
county, the heaviest loser being Wyandot, $51,996, and the least 
being Sandusky, $12,635, the loss to Crawford County being $34,600 
every year. e annual loss by free wool to the State of Ohio is 
— $2,600,000 by the fall in the price of wool alone under free 
trade. 

It seemed cruel to suddenly repeal the protective duty on wool 
and destroy an industry that brought prosperity to the farmer and 
through him to the country at large. 

Under the McKinley tariff the duties on wool were producing a 
revenue of $42,000,000 per annum, and at the same time the pro 
erty and business of the woolgrower were protected — the 
competition of cheap wool from Australia, Cape Colony, and 
China, It is claimed by the author of our present tariff law that 
a protective tariff is unjust on principle. The science of political 
economy, he claims, teaches free trade. He forgot that great 
and sacred principle, however, when he came to the schedules of 
sugar, rice, and collars and cuffs, while he had it distinctly in 
view when he struck down the wool markets and so reduced the 
duty on shoddy as to invite its importation and thus supplant to 
a great extent the use of American wool. 

_ Let me for a moment discuss the point as to the alleged equity 
of free trade and the iniquity of protection. It is true that the 
text-books of political economy used in our coileges teach the 
students the doctrine of free trade. 

That doctrine in a appears to the reason to be correct. It 
came down from British authors and has been adopted in the 
literary institutions of our own country, and many young men 
leave their alma mater imbued with a firm belief in free trade. 
Now, while that is true in theory, it will not bear the test of prac- 
tice. The strides of commerce require new rules that the old 
text-books will not fit. Don Quixote had profound theories for 
the various measures he pursued, but they produced ludicrous 
resnits when put in practice. 

As late as the time when Sir William Blackstone codified the 
lawsof eo and produced his matchless Commentaries, which 
is the first k morgen 4 put in the hands of a law student, there 
was a law against witchcraft, and that eminent writer gravel 
commented on it. But the modern lawyer does not take muc 
more stock in it than he does in the free trade of those older books 
which are fading away before the progress of modern business 
experience, 

he experience and josanent of mankind will bear me out when 
I assert that the first duty of a man is to protect his own business 
and his own household, 

The duty of a municipal corporation is to — its own traders, 
and the duty of a nation is to protect the industries of its own peo- 
ple. When wholesome duties will yield revenues to the Treasury 
and protect the interests of our own people it is hard to say they 
are wrong in principle. 

I will venture to say that the ordinances of Professor Wilson's 
own city provide, as do other towns and cities, that transient 
traders and peddlers shall pay license to sell their goods in Charles- 
town; and why? Because in one sense they are foreigners to that 
municipality. They are nomads. They pay no taxes to support 
the city, they pay ne rents, they are not identified with the city 
and its interests, and hence they are required to pay into the city 
treasury enough to even up with home traders, after which they 
can not afford to undersell them. 


ee— 


The principle is the same when applied to a nation, and n 
ee reasoning in the text-books of political economy can Sein. 
say it. 

All parties united in the exclusion of the Chinese from the United 
States. Why? Because the American laborer could not compete 
with them. They lived on wages that meant starvation to the 
American laborer and his a 

What is the difference if the Cheap John be sent to his foreign 
home and afterwards permitted to send the products of his cheap 
labor into our country free of duty and thus destroy factories that 
give employment to thousands of American workmen? It strikes 
a blow at both capital and labor, and especially at labor, because 
a can shift its investments, but the laborer is left out in the 
cold. 


Our country is in a bad financial condition. We are good for 
our debts, it is true, but itis a matter of regret to see its revenues 
cut off, its gold reserve sinking, its resort to the sale of bonds to 
raise means to pay the current e of its administration, 
when a wholesome tariff would squat out us on the road to pros- 
perity. The chief source of our revenues is duties on imported 
articles of commerce. Propose direct taxation and the American 
a would jump to their feet in battle array like the men of 

erick Dhu. 

It is a question not of theory, but of practical business judg- 
ment. Tariff for revenue, judiciously adjusted to afford incidental 
protection to American industries, is destined to become the per- 
manent policy of our nation. 





The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS. 
HON. JOHN W. LEWIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to autho the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr, Sreaxgn: Opponents of the pending 
. SPEAKER: nen e pen measure seem to re- 
gard it as an act ovhatiane the issuance and sale of bonds, but 

such is not the fact. That authority exists under the act of 1875, 

and we are informed already by the Executive that bonds will be 

issued and sold pursuant to the authority of that law as has been 
done heretofore. This Congress as tuted will not be able to 
pass a repeal of that law over the veto of the Executive. Then it 
is the duty of Congress to use the ee and power it has 
in a practicable manner by enacting the and best measures 

now obtainable in the interest of the e. 

The bonds already sold by this A tion under the au- 
thority eae vook A 1875 in one eo et _ - peter 
e »UUU, running thirty years, easure 0 

the holder, have added to the o tions of “ee 162,000,000 

and an interest c of over $100,000,000. e pending act 

been law and said ds been negotiated and sold under it the 


interest charge would only have been something over $24,000,000. 
It therefore appears n to my mind that as the issue of bonds 
and the increase of the public debt is unavoidable in the present 


emergency it is for the best interest of the that future issues 
ae ee Se ae aes — — 

e pending bill, thus preven’ negotiation and sale by 
moras = Seen rete 
or fo’ , bu an our dwn peo- 
ple to = them and reducing at the same time the rate of 


I believe that sufficient revenue to prevent a deficit in the Treas- 
ury will restore confidence and relieve the trouble arising from 
continual runs on the gold reserve. We have already a 
measure which, it is claimed, will ce the needed revenue, but 
the gold reserve is already red aoe ieee en aes we 

t of the country and its currency and menaces all ts and 
renders a destructive panic imminent. Delay is impossible; the 
effects of the revenue law can not be in time; hence 


third Cumgrese 8 CORNERED SS Sieaenene: ’ : 
appeal was made by the President to them as to this Congress in 
a ovens Sees ean They wasted eighteen months in use- 
less contentions and abortive confusion, winding up by the enact- 
ment of a law that has only added to the embarrassment of the 








Treasury, the reduction of revenues and increase of deficits, 
creation of raids on the gold reserve, perpetual alarm as to all 
business, and great injury to all the vast interests ard enterprises 
of the country, and which was denounced by the President as 
party perfidy and dishonor. 
In what remarkable contrast is the conduct of this House! 
nding to the instincts of patriotism and granting his request, 
it foregoes the usual holiday recess and before the holiday season is 
over enacts a law that will relieve the Treasury from the dishonor 
of daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly deficits, and before the close 
of this day will pass another law to replenish the depleted gold 
reserve, to preserve the credit and financial integrity of the coun- 
try upon the best terms for the people. In the two measures im- 
mediate relief is offered the people, and a cessation of the consum- 
ing and destroying doubt and suspense that has preyed so relent- 
lessly upon all public interests since the advent of this ill-omened 
Administration. Mr. Speaker, it is not voting authority to issue 
bonds; if it were, I should vote against it; but asa bond issue is in- 
evitable and unavoidable, I vote to reduce the interest charge and 
place the loan within the reach of the American people. For these 
reasons, and to afford prompt relief to the Treasury and the busi- 
ness of the country, I shall vote for the bill. 





The Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD 8. KERR, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My conception of duty impelling me to vote 
against this bill, I desire to state my reasons therefor. As a gen- 
eral principle the Republican party and Republicans are against 
an extension of the public debt. Only the direst necessity, such 
as g the national honor or the nation’s credit, would jus- 

the increase of the interest-bearing debt in time of peace. 
e first section of this bill is supposed to furnish the means to 


maintain the gold reserve and the second section to borrow money 
to pay the ry expenses of the Government. 
tf there were no other means to keep the gold reserve to the 


nt of safety save the passage of this measure I would vote 
‘or it, but a principle can not be sunk or set aside for no other 
than to save 1 per cent of interest. The Cleveland Ad- 
ministration has construed the statutes so as to afford ample 
— to protect the reserve. The Republican party provided 
means as one of the steps to resumption of specie payments, 
but by reason of its wisdom in the management of our fiscal affairs 
resort was had to this power of selling bonds but once and that 
was to gather a ion of the original fund. 

Facing this situation, gentlemen who support the first section 
of this are in the attitude of opposing the increase of the pub- 
lic debt on principle, but waive the principle to save a paltry sum 
in interest. What difference is there between selling bonds under 
the act of 1875 or the act of 1895, save that the former bear 4 or 5 
per a of interest, according to time, and the latter bear 3 per 
cen 

In the last two campaigns in Ohio the Republican party de- 
nounced the present Administration, not so much for selling bonds 
and thereby the public debt as for the manner in which 
they were sold and use it had created a necessity for such 
sale. Thesituation is one created by Democratic ences 
and lack of business and statesmanlike qualities in the Adminis- 
tration. Let the Democratic party confront this situation, and if 
there is oor that party endure it; if there is any crown 

thorns, ts brow wear it. Understand, Mr. Speaker, that I 
see any danger to the Government; if so, duty might point 
a different course. Gentlemen may get excited 
stretched hands clasp an 
emergency. The Adm on is 
diplomacy to secure the approval of this Congress of its debt- 
scheme; ee a ae bares © portion 
uy which has en upon it. I for one will stand 
the Government will not die nor the sufferin 
be accentuated till the blican party 
and dig up the roots of this evil in a Republican way. 
It is already announced from authoritative sources that 


, and with out- 
emergency, but there is no 
cing a bit of domestic 
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will not receive the Executive approval. Why then attempt to do 
a thing that is wrong in principle to relieve a supposed emergency 
when it is prefecty certain that it will all end in the attempt? 
You are ‘carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

Again, what will the Senate do with this bill? Defeat it cer- 
tainly. It is a proud thing to come to the country’s rescue in the 
hous of peril, but one who ties himself to the cannon’s mouth in 
the time of profound peace gathers no victor’s wreath. Itis never 
wise to do a futile thing, and especially a wrong thing, that can 
not be justified even by good results. 

Acry of distress comes from the other end of the Avenue. Why 
are gentlemen so frantically rushing to the rescue? So swiftly 
have they moved that they reach the field of battle without their 
battle armoron. Shorn of its tragic features, it seems to me like 
a modern instance of that great tragedy which was enacted in the 
Imperial City nearly twothousand yearsago. Itisanother ‘‘ Help 
me, Cassius, or I sink.” If to-day or to-morrow the Republican 

arty hears this tired Cesar from the turbid waters of this Tiber 
it will only be that next week his blood may stain the Senate 
house. 

To support the second section of this bill there is neither neces- 
sity nor request. The President protests that he has plenty of 
money to pay expenses. His party followers on this floor enforce 
that declaration. They are now and will be for a brief time re- 
sponsible for the management of affairs. Why not allow them to 
go on in the uneven tenor of their way? 

Under no circumstances save those of immediate danger to the 
credit of the nation would I vote for a measure to borrow money 
and pay interest therefor to run the ordinary affairs and pay the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. Yesterday we passed a 
bill which itis announced will raise enough additional revenue to 
pay expenses. If passed by the Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent it will go into effect immediately. Where, then, is the 
need of more money? If that bill does not raise enough why did 
we stop short? If that bill does not provide a sufficient amount 
of additional revenue it was the duvy of the Republican party 
to enlarge the schedules and raise the tariff duties until it did. 
Are we to be put in the attitude of refusing to increase tariff rates 
to the prutection point and then supply the deficiency in revenue 
by borrowing money? This is not my construction of Republic- 
anism. I am sure it does not accord with Republican principles 
and achievement, and, for one, will not support it. 
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HON. L. M. STRONG, 


OF OHIO. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 


ficiencies of the revenue. 


Mr. STRONG said: . 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have hesitated to give my support to this bill 
lest it be taken to imply acquiescence in a practice of issuing 
bonds to meet requirements which should be provided for in an- 
other way. 

An examination of this bill, however, discloses the fact that so 
far as the first section is concerned no new principle is involved. 
Its provisions relate to matter of detail only. 

The present law authorizes the issue of bonds redeemable in ten 
or thirty years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 and 4 per cent, 
respectively, and they may be disposed of in secret. ‘The first 
section of this bill provides for bonds for the same purpose, run- 
ning for a shorter time, and bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent or less. 

It also provides that these bonds shall be of small denominations 
and disposed of publicly, so as to give the people of this country 
an opportunity to take them. Bonds have been issued and dis- 
poset of for the purpose mentioned. While the present conditions 
exist bonds will continue to be issued and disposed of. Shall these 
bonds bear interest at not over 3 per cent, or shall they bear 4 or 
5 per cent? Shall they run for a long orashort time? Shall they 
be bartered away to syndicates at a great profit to the syndicates, 
or shall they be offered to the people? To answer these questions 
in a manner which will be satisfactory to myself eunpels me to 
vote for this section. 

The second section of the bill proposes to give to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a power which, in my judgment, he ought always to 
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have; that is, the power to provide by short-time bonds or Treas- 


ury certificates for any temporary deficiency in the funds of the 
Treasury. This power would seem tobe necessary to enable him 
in case of an emergency to maintain the credit and the honor of 
the Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I shall vote for this measure, I feel that 
it is a matter of detail only. It does not go to the root of the 
financial trouble nor to the evil which dvslnee the gold reserve. 

The Treasury statement for to-day shows an available cash 
balance in the oumary, including the gold reserve, of $175,470,- 
249.92. The present Secretary of the ry has sold bonds, 
ostensibly to maintain the gold reserve, from which he has realized 
$182,288,040.83, and were it not for the proceeds of these bonds 
the Treasury would not only be empty, without a dollar of avail- 
able funds and without a dollar of reserve, but there would ab- 
solutely be a deficit of $6,817,790.41. The Treasury would be 
bankrupt tothat amount. And yet in the face of these facts, and 
in the face of the fact that the receipts of the Treasury under pres- 
ent laws were constantly less than the expenditures, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury persists in asserting that more revenue is 
not needed, and, together with the President, undertakes to fix the 
entire responsibility upon the legal-tender notes, commonly called 
greenbacks, demanding their destruction. 

In his message of December 2, 1895, Mr. Cleveland, having re- 
cited the facts concerning the issue and sale of bonds to maintain 
the gold reserve, says: 

The foregoing statement of events and conditions develops the fact that 
after increasing our interest-bearing bonded indebtedness more than $162, - 
600,000 to save our gold reserve, we are nearly where we started, having now 


Ly peewee —" as against $65,438 in February, 1804, when the 


And further along he says: 


Nearly $327,000,000 of this gold thus withdrawn has been paid out on these 
United States notes, and yet every one of the $346,000,000 is still uncanceled 
and ready to do service in future gold depletions. 


Such statements are oe and misleading. The inference 
would be that the $162,000,000 had been lost by reason of the 
—- If that sum has been paid out for greenbacks, what, 
et me ask, has become of those greenbacks? Where are they? 
Have they been given away? Have they not been used to supply 
a deficiency in the revenue and paid out like other money in the 
discharge of Government obligations? We have simply been run- 
ning behind and using the proceeds of the $162,000,000 of bonds to 
y current expenses. Ifthe receipts during this same period 
1ad been equal to the expenditures, as they should have been, and 
the same amount of bonds had been issued upon the same terms, 
the Treasury statement of to-day would show an available bal- 
ance of $357,758,290.25, instead of the $175,470,249.92 now shown. 
If the President and the honorable Secretary of the Treasury 
would cease their warfare upon the backs and their conten- 
tion for the gold bonds long enough to examine the facts and 
figures disclosed in the report of their faithful subordinate, the 
statistician of the Treasury, they would readily discover that all 
this charge of pera Big cceens the greenback is unjust and un- 
warranted, and that the greenback has only been the innocent in- 
strument of effecting the withdrawal of gold to meet demands 
made inevitable by the policy and laws of the President and his 


party. 

They would find that for the year ending September 30, 1895, 
we sold to foreign countries $75,505,140 less of our commodities 
than we did in 1894, while under the McKinley law, and that for 
the same period in 1895 we purchased from foreign countries 
$83,185,302 more than in 1894, making a difference in the balance 
of trade of $158,690,442, and that difference was against us. 

It would uire $158,690,442 in gold to be taken from this 
country to wane up this difference. Is there any wonder that 
there is a demand for gold? Can there be any reasonable expecta- 
tion that such demand will cease so long as we pursue a policy 
which fosters and encourages the importation and purchase of 
foreign products in preference to those of our own people? The 
way to stop the drain of gold from the is to stop the 
drain of gold from the country. The way to stop the drain of 
gold from the country is to discourage the importation of the 
p-oducts which compete with American productions, and thus give 
preference to our own artisans and laborers. Buy the product of 
American labor and you need no gold. Buy the product of for- 
eign labor and you must pay gold. Restore the balance of trade 
as it existed under protection laws and gold will flow to us. 
You will then have no need to issue bonds to maintain the gold 
reserve. The greenback need not then be retired or destroyed. 
It may remain to serve and bless, and, perchance, again save a 
grateful people. 

The Democratic theory of ee the markets of the world by 
free trade or tariff for revenue only has again been 
Instead of securing us the markets of the world have lost 
our own markets. A like t was tried in 1846, when the 
markets of the world were to be secured by the Walker free-trade 
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tariff, and the result will be found ressed in the message 
President Fillmore, in December, 1851, a8 follows: - 
The value of our exports of bi 
the incentive of a low tariff and im 

ve augmented, has fallen from $68,000,000 in 
almost a certainty of a still further reduction in 
tated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was 
pF RE I ES 
coun r cultural 

ucts in foreign markets. ft facts, howe 
Pisontestably that no such ah has followed the adoption of this — 

The free-trade theory proved false then, just as it has proven 
false now. 

Mr. Speaker, if we could only get away from the din and con- 
fusion of those who operate in Wall street long enough to hear the 
voice of the people who operate on the farms and in the work- 
shops we would soon find out that something is needed besides 
issuing bonds to maintain the gold reserve. ishing in- 
dustries of the country need the life-restoring tonic of a genuine 
Republican tariff law; a law which a an end to the importa- 
tion of rags and shoddy; a law which will protect the woolgrower, 
the farmer, the man , and the la ; @ law which will 
give our own people a fair chance in their own markets and an 
So to compete for the markets of the world. 

believe this House should pass such a bill. It is what the 
people want; it is what the _ expect. If it shall not be- 
come a law, let the responsibility rest whereit may belong. But, 
Mr. Speaker, at this time, when all are inspired with sentiments 
of —- devotion to their country, may we not hope that even 
a Democratic President would consent that the fires be relighted 
in the furnaces and workshops of America, sending a ray of light 
— mm = joy and prosperity to all the people throughout the 
whole 


which it was su 
tions from abroad would 
to a in 1851, with 
1852. which dic- 
ought by those 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904 maintain and protect the redemption 
and to aoe aon of certificates of ca. meet oe 
deficiencies of revenue. 
Sac, Sunammen i oeereictiens ttle tatives of the pol 
. SPEAKER: I regre representatives itical 
organization with which I affiliate and which stands before the 
of the country in their name for the protection of their 
interests have not been time 


false emergen 

thought ye to meet in a summary manner, and to exhibit the 
sham battle which the American sae has may or eee to the 
public for their entertainment ae Christmas holidays. By 
the use o.°.he words “false issue” I should not be understood to 
refer to the spirit of the President's ‘‘emergency” Venezuelan 


I heartily approve of the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, 
and my people, true to their tradition and history, will freely give 
their men and treasure to sustain our flag on land and over sea in 
maintaining the right and protecting the weak. Still, it seems to 
me, the Presiden Congress have acted precipitately in the 

. the Monroe doctrine. He 
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the method being to popularize himself upon a patriotic issue and 
then, before the people could recover their second thought and 
good judgment under the pressure of a panic which he had vol- 
eotarily created on the issue of patriotism, to have Congress in- 
dorse his financial policy. By far Congress had better permit 
Great Britain and Venezuela to settle in their own way and time 
their disputed boundary than to adopt the financial policy of Mr. 
Cleveland and that contemplated by the measure under consider- 
ation, and thereby give legislative assent that gold, and gold alone, 
shall become the world’s money, of final redemption, which would 
mean the pauperization of our people, the annihilation of their 
hopes, ook in time the destruction of their Government. 

It will take something more than the Venezuelan boundary, and re- 
peated panics in Wall street and other commercial centers to divert 
the minds of the plain, producing people from the issues of civil- 
ization and humanity involved in the proper solution of the silver 
question. The issue can not be avoided. The American people 
are determined that they shall have the opportunity of passing 
directly upon the question in which is involved their happiness 
and p ity without unnecessary delay and distracting entangle- 
ments. e dominant parties may as well realize that the people 
can not be longer deceived either by the glamour of party pres- 
tige, sectional partisanism, or race prejudices, but in the future 
will act and vote for themselves. 

The Democratic party deceived them in 1892—and I say deceived 
them because they had every reason to know Mr. Cleveland's at- 
titude on the silver question before he was nominated—and for the 
expediency of temporary party success they ought not to have 
persuaded their confiding constituents to support the worst enemy 
of silver in Christendom, The Republican party will doubtless 
attempt to deceive them in 1896 by repeating the straddling policy 
adopted by the Democratic party in 1892. The developments in 
this debate ought to convince Republicans that they can not re- 
tain their strength on the Pacific Slope, in the States west of the 
Mississippi, or maintain a broken South unless they make con- 
cessions in their platform to the silver element of the Republican 


They may retain them in 1896, but when their President, to be 
destel, breaks faith with the people, then the time of reckoning 
will be at hand. The people doubtless are laughing at the sham 
battle that has been played on the boards in the halls of Congress 
in a so-called emergency; the remedy which they offer they know 
before it is offered can never — the Senate, and the Democrats 
resisting it under the plea that free silver, 16 to 1, is the proper 
remedy to be applied, when they know that if they could succeed 
their dent would veto such a remedy, and when they further 
know that they are fighting in the name of a political organiza- 
tion and that after the next Democratic convention they will 
become the ial champions of the single standard gold policy 
as taught and practiced by Cleveland and Carlisle. What is to 
become of the silver Democrats? 

I will not presume now to prophesy, but I can not, I will not, 
believe, after hearing the silver sentiment and speeches made on 
this floor during this discussion, that these ——— will remain 
in the Democratic party after their party passed under the 

iden rod. But, Mr. Speaker, I will reserve further remarks in 

is line for the hustings after I have had the opportunity of judg- 
ing these gentlemen by their actions. 1 will only at this time ex- 
tend to them an invitation to join the only free-silver party in 
America, the e’s Party. It is the natural political home of 
every free-silver Democrat and Republican, and let me say that 
you injure the cause of free silver more than your free-silver 
do good by remaining in gold organizations. If free sil- 
ver, 16 to 1, is the remedy, il invite you as patriots to come to us 
and help us furnish this relief to the people. 

I wish that the House could approach the discussion and vote upon 
this measure in an unselfish, nonpartisan, and patriotic spirit, 
with the interestof the people only at heart. Then we might look 
for a restoration of , confidence, and prosperity throughout 
the land. The members of the House will appreciate this patri- 
otic declaration when I tell them that I bear the distinction of rep- 


resen’ ina manner the ducking territory of our 
cunieg foedhon whose broad waters, pure air. historic and 
patriotic he had to have recourse to summon the 
patriotic fire and courage necessary to issue his very manly and 
courageous message referred to. History is only repeating 
In 1862 there was a real emergency to be met before which the 

t manufactured emergency pales into insignificance. Our 

was empty. Gold,coward as it has always proven itself 

to be since the creation of the world, had hid away or fled to other 
quarters. Not only the current expenses of the Government had 
to be met, but an army and navy necessary to suppress a rebel- 
lion. In this exigency the Ways and Means Committee were 


called upon for a summary r -» The Republican party at this 
like patriots, met the issue, not in the manner that you meet 
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it to-day, but in a bold declaration, in substance expressed in the 
speech of that great commoner, Thaddeus Stevens: 


Cut the country up into one-dollar bills and let the boys fight it out. 


You did not attempt at that time to maintain any gold reserve; 
you did not think at that time it was necessary to have gold to 
meet the current expenses of the Government or to meet the ex- 
pense that was then upon you by reason of the war. North Carolin- 
lans, in fact the South, know by experience how well you fought 
it out. The remedy that you gave them saved the-flag and saved 
the Union; and made liberty universal throughout the borders of 
our common country. When peace came the South had all of 
her property swept away from her and nothing left but her men 
and land; she was wrapped in the drapery of mourning and the dew- 


drops upon the gentle roses seemingly turned into teurs of grief. 
This remedy brought as a result to the harvest that succeeded 
the surrender of Lee and Johnston more prosperity and better 


times to our country and to our governmental affairs than is 
enjoyed to-day or has been enjoyed since the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 and the realization of resumption in 1879. You ex- 
emplified by this remedy that you furnished that this Government 
was independent of gold and that you could succeed independ- 
ently on financial lines without the assistance of any foreign power 
or syndicate. The remedy that you gave at this time gave the 
Populists their cardinal truth that what in common everyday life 
is called money is but a creature of the law; that its oflice is to 
measure value, facilitate exchange, and to act as a unit of account 
in settling the balances between individuals and nations. By law 
this office, thif unit of account, may be attached to any proper 
material, and when soattached becomes a check upon society, and, 
like all other checks, must be redeemed. 

According to the science of trade, the process of redemption is 
accomplished when earned by labor, passed from labor to trades- 
man, toandon and around the circle of human aspirations, desires, 
wants, and requirements. If made receivable for public taxes, 
you have demonstated that it will always maintain a parity with 
the money of other nations, regardless of what material they may 
use, so long as the interest-bearing bonds maintain par, and this 
can always be secured by making such currency convertible into 
interest-bearing securities, and these likewise reconvertible at the 
option of the holder into the same class of legal-tender notes. It 
is very clear to my mind that this function, this office, this unitof 
account, should always be retained by the Government as an in- 
separable incident to the welfare of state and people, and should 
never be delegated to individuals or corporations, lest this great 


| power in their hands, as we are daily experiencing, be used to de- 


stroy the liberty and government of the people. 

To surrender this high prerogative of state, this function, this 
office of measuring value, this unit of account, to the owners of the 
gold of the world, and consenting that gold alone shall become 
the world’s money and the measure by which we shall labor, pro- 
duce, be taxed, the unit by which we shall exchange, buy, sell, and 
settle, is simply surrendering ourselves into perpetual bondage 
and losing all control over our labor and products as well as all 
control over our form of government. This would be an outrage, 
a crime against humanity, the destruction of our liberty, the rob- 
bery of our homes, and the pauperism of our posterity. It is the 
cowardly surrender of the God-conceived and great human pur- 
pose for which this continent was discovered, this Government 
created, and the Constitution framed as the ark of our country’s 
hope and the hope of our people’s prosperity and happiness. 

he example of this surrender made by other nations has pro- 
duced anarchy in France and Spain, nihilists in Russia, agrarian 
insurrection in India, and socialism in England, and if you love 
this country, its flag and institutions, if you want to prevent 
this country from inheriting and contracting these disorders, you 
should as quickly as possible come to the coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, for without the money and the coinage thereof the day is not 
far distant when we will have no Constitution and no Union. 
Human rights and civil liberty, losing their champion and pro- 
tector, will take flight, for in the present and future as in the past 
on the road of gold monometallism can be found neither bud, 
flower, blossom, or hope. Let us stand firm by the unwritten 
American doctrine, woven into the warp and woof of our discov- 
ery and creation, that the human race will always find a champion 
and a protector inthis country. Let us break the shackles of gold 
monometallism by sending out no uncertain sound that this 
country, even in an exigency such as is presented, will not go any 
further committing itself to a single-standard policy and will be- 
come self-reliant and use all its great resources, integrity, and as- 
sets to give the world back its silver money. 

All admit that international free coinage would serve the best 
interests of America and humanity. If it were well to be accom- 

lished by international agreement by independent action, we will 

ead the way, and the struggling masses of all nations will follow 
and force the agreement. They say independent action would 
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drive all the gold from this country. They make this mistake, 
for our purpose is to increase the primary money of the country 
to the extent of the silver of the world, This being done, there 
will be no necessity for silver to replace gold, for the reason that 
by its recognition and restoration by this Government it will be- 
come the equivalent of gold the world over. 

Admit for argument sake that silver will displace our gold, we 
have then in that instance increased the stock of European gold 
six hundred million—this increase of their money, with the de- 
mand for gokl decreasing everywhere, will make European pur- 
chasers of our export crops more thrifty, enterprising, and con- 
suming, while the increase in America in her silver primary 
money will cause it to flow in trade, invest in manufacture, op- 
erate agriculture, ore ged our labor, and vouchsafe a happy, 
thrifty, and contented people. But we need not fear or be 
alarmed at the exportation of our gold. 

Gold never hides or flows out of a country that is prosperous. 
In time of danger, or war, and depression in peace is the time it 
can not be found for the purposes of money. Our wheat and cot- 
ton exports, properly handled and protected, will always command 
what gold we have any seactiesl use for. In fact, by wise and 
practical control of our great Southern crop of cotton which 
stretches its white scepter of power from the Old Dominion border 
to the Gulf of Mexico, producing eight-tenths of the cotton to 
clothe the human family, to furnish house comforts, equip the 
white-winged fleet of commerce, and cover the camping armies of 
the world, we can in a few years either put all the gold of Euro 
in our Treasury or transfer the cotton manufacturing of the world 
to the American shores. I had rather see this be done, even if it 
be called paternalism, than to submit this great field crop of the 
South to have its price dictated by gold owners at such a price as 
to cause these Southern people to lose their home and the labor 
that produces this staple to become a and serfs. 

They admit that the free coinage of silver at 16 to1 would give us 
higher prices for our land, higher prices for our cotton, wheat, 
corn, and other produce. They admit that mills would be run on 
full time, manufacturing increased, mines successfully operated, 
railroads extended, commerce — and they need not tell 
us that an increase of price for labor will follow the increased de- 
mand therefor. They appeal to our high sense of honor and want 
to know if our consciences will permit us to pay < ur obligations, 
national, State, and individual, in fifty-cent do ; ie See 
a forty-cent obligation in fifty-cent dollars is keeping good faith. 
I assert that the present indebtedness of the country is but the 
renewal of obligations that did not cost more than forty cents in 
gold in which they would —— to-day. 

The national debt was created when gold was at a heavy pre- 
mium, incident to the peril of war, and was originally payable in 
the lawful money of the United States, which at the time of its 
creation was greenbacks. The nature of this contract was 
changed in the interest of the bondholder and was made payable 
in coin. By the act of 1873 silver was demonetized, the gold dol- 
lar was made the unit of value, and thereby every 40 cents of 
contract debt was made by legislation a dollar, while the resultant 
effect of this legislation was to reduce the people’s means of pay- 
ing for their land, labor, and produce from one-half to two-thirds. 
To restore coinage to the ratio of 16 to 1 places the contracting 
parties—the nation representing the people and the bondholder— 
in the same position they were when the contract was made. 
The South aan the West are the debtors of the nation, not only 
as related to the nation, but individually and in sections. They 
have to bear more than their share of the public burden in pro- 
portion to their wealth, by reason of the levying and collection of 
taxes. Asa section the South, at the surrender of Lee, had no 
money, her wasted lands was all that was left. Before she could 
— and harvest her first crop she had to turn to the more 

avored section of the country whose currency was not destroyed, 
but inflated and made better by the results of the war, and in 
this condition and under these circumstances she borrowed of 
this currency to rebuild, to repair her fences and reclaim her 
lands, to cultivate her crops, and to educate her children. The 
West turned to the same section of the country and borrowed of 
the same currency to develop her fertile and promising territory. 

Now, all we ask for the South and the West is that justice which 
is due them—to be permitted to settle under the same conditions 
under which they contracted their debts—this is ae to Shy- 

lock his ducats, but it is refusing him the pound of flesh next to 
the heart, because the taking of this is inhuman and death. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, conceding that an emergency exists for im- 
mediate legislation—which I doubt—the ee is not in a coin 
bond bill such as the House is considering, which only invests the 
Secretary with additional authority to issue bonds, but the plain 

_ and unmistakable remedy is to deprive him of any authority to 
_ issue bonds except as specifically authorized, and the free and un- 
, limited coinage of silver at the ratio which obtained antecedent 
‘ to the crime of 1873. This is what the people demand, nothing 
, less will satisfy them. 
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HON. JOHN L. MoLAURIN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. . 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. McLAURIN said: 
_ Mr. SPEAKER: Iam op to the passage of this bill because 
its provisions will not only burden an already debt-ridden people, 
but will legalize a long series of usurpations by different Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. The caption declares this a bill ‘to pro- 
tect the coin redemption fund,” while at the same time there is 
not a single line of law upon the statute book authorizing or pro- 
viding any such fund. Judging from past experience, without 
doubt this language would be construed by the Secretary for the 
purpose of sequestering in the Treasury this vast sum of $100,(00,- 

000, which should be in the channels of business, giving life and 

vigor to our commercial transactions. This unauthorized fund 

has been maintained in absolute idleness for over twenty years, 
and at simple interest has cost the people more than $80,000,000. 

This is a covert attempt to —— an unwarranted assumption, 

which alone should prevent the passage of the bill. Mr. Speaker, 

instead of this being a bill to protect the coin redemption fund it 
is, more properly speaking, in = judgment, an act to provide for 

a deficiency in our revenues. The President has already issued 

over $160,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds for the alleged purposs 

of strengthening this reserve fund. In my opinion we might 
with profit inquire as to what has become of the proceeds of the 
sale of these bonds. 

_ Mr. Speaker, is it not true that the one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of gold received from the sale of these bonds was drawn out 
of the Treasury through the redemption of United States notes 
or greenbacks? Is it not also true that these one hundred and sixty 
millions of United States notes or greenbacks have been paid out 
by the on of the Treasury in the ordinary expenses of the 
Government? I repeat, has it not been the custom of the present 
Secretary to sell bonds for gold, to exchange the gold for United 
States notes, and then to use these notes in payment of our gov- 
ernmental expenses? Then why come here with a bili claiming 
to protect ‘‘the coin redemption fund” when in fact and in prac- 
tice it is a bill to supply a deficiency in the revenue? 

__ I believe in dealing with the people frankly and squarely, and 

if this bill is really to maintain a redemption fund it should be so 

stated, ay and distinctly, and then used for no other purpose 
whatever. , on the other hand, as is now secretly practiced, it 

is to supply a deficiency in the revenue, [ maintain that such a 

declaration should be made, in order that all may clearly under- 

stand its import. 

_ Besides, I am decidedly in favor of curtailingrather than extend- 

ing the discretionary powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in 

our financial affairs. The act of 1875, mentioned in this bill, pro- 
vided for the sale of bonds at his discretion, at not less than par 
in coin, while the last issue of bonds by the Secre of the Treas- 
ury was made for so many ounces of gold bullion. I merely men- 
tion this to show the character of the usurpation of power by the 

Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Speaker, there is a vast difference 

between selling bonds for coin, which means both gold and silver, 

and bartering the obligations of the United States for gold bullion. 
I assume that all of our present difficulties would be eliminated 

and further legislation upon this subject unnecessary if we had a 

Secretary of the Treasury who woul se Magen law now upon the 

statute book of the nation. There is y not a bond, coupon, 

obligation, or debt of any character against the United States 
which is not payable, principal and interest, in coin; and coin to- 
day means just what it has since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment—both gold and silver. 

Now, Mr. 5 , with the vaults of the Treasury soning 

with silver, with the pe plain le struggling beneath al 
of debt and distress, I assert that it is unfair, unjust, wholly un- 
called for that interest-bearing bonds in time of peace should be 
sold to further impoverish our people, and through this interest 
levy tribute upon their hard toil, while there are 1 idle in the 
Treasury one hundred and fifty millions of silver. [Applause. 
set the Secestacy of the Seensary obey the & ° him trea 
alike all obligations of Government. him consider the debt 
of the humblest American laborer in the same light that he does 
the debt due the alien money lender. All are payable in coin, and 
all should alike be paid in coin. 
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If it could be announced to-morrow that an American policy of 
finance would be inaugurated and the further domination of alien 
money lenders resisted, the same enthusiasm and patriotic response | 
would come from the people to the support of the Administration | 
that was witnessed when the President so forcibly reaffirmed the | 
Monroe doctrine and notified England to encroach no further upon 
American soil. A similar announcement on the financial situa- | 
tion would infuse new life into the Democratic party, from which | 
hope has been crushed by the financial policy of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Let the United States, like France, begin the payment of silver 
for her paper money when presented for redemption, and the 
necessity for another bond issue would vanish. Let us also imi- 
tate the example of France in refusing to furnish gold for export. 
In doing this we would simply be putting into practice that grand | 
rule of humane government, ‘“‘ Equal rights to all; special privi- 
leges to none.” 

here is another point, Mr. Speaker, that seems to have been 
overlooked. It is claimed by the Secretary in his last report that 
there isin circulation among the people four hundred and seventy- 
five millions in gold coin. From the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency it is learzed that not over one hundred and fifty 
millions is held by the banks, leaving three hundred and twenty- 
five millions among the people. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
would expend as much energy in exchanging with the people | 

nbacks for this gold that he does in exchanging gold for 
greenbacks with alien financiers, I am of the opinion that the 
exigencies of the Treasury might be relieved without a further 
issue of bonds. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] advanced the propo- | 
sition tosecure this gold by an issue of interest-bearing certificates | 
of indebtedness. In my judgment the object might be attained 
at far less expense by exchanging greenbacks which come into 
the Treasury for this gold coin among the people. 

In order to meet the temporary deficiency in the Treasury, in- 
stead of interest-bearing obligations to become a burden upon the 
people, I would suggest certificates be issued against every idle 
ounce of silver in the Treasury. This would give instantaneous 
relief and would put into circulation among the people, without 
the burden of interest, a kind of currency that none would refuse 
and all be glad to get. 

I can see no reason a taxpayers, the producers, and 
toilers of this country should be forced to pay an interest tribute 
extending to a yet unborn when the simple application 
of justice and common sense would obviate the necessity of it all. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. S$ er, for fear my position upon this alleged gold- 
reserve d may be misunderstood I desire to say like many 
other usurpations of the Treasury Department its legality re- 
mained unchallenged until somewhat recently. During a debate 
in the Senate in 1890 the following statement was made by Sena- 
tor SHERMAN, the originator of this fund: 

It is certain from that day to this every officer charged with the responsi- 
bility has treated that as a fund set apart for this purpose,and the man who, 
in violation of that statute, as Secretary of the Treasury, should reduce the 


gold balance for the redemption of United States notes below §$100,000,000 
would be impeachable for high crime and misdemeanor. 
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The Senator referred to the time when this fund was created, 
but was very careful not to mention the precise statute which pro- 
vided for it. Senator CocKRELL refused his consent to Senator 
SHERMAN’s statements and emphatically declared: 


There is not one cle of law upon the statute books of the United States 
directing or the Treasury Department to hold $100,000,000 of gold 
for the schmaplion United States notes or, as we call them, legal tenders. 


Senator Ingalls also declared at the same time: 


The claim that this $100,000,000 in the Treasury is necessary to maintain the 
credit of this nation, t it ever was pledged to be deposited there as a mat- 
ter of faith or of public honor, isa fiction. It is a dream. 


This debate was continued at some length and the following 
facts were established: First, that no authority save the caprice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury could be found for accumulating 
this vast idle reserve; and second, no law could be discovered that 
} seinen | its being paid out in the manner adopted. From that 

te until the present no one has been able to find a line of law 

viding for reserve. In my opinion it should be covered 
to the Treasury as a miscellaneous fund and the Secretary of. 
that Department compelled to treat all the obligations of Govern- 


ment alike. That portion of the act of January 14, 1875, referred 
to in this bill reads as follows: F 


Sec. 3. And whenever and sooftenas circulating notes shall be issued to any 
such association, so its capital or circulating notes, or so 
newly asaforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
Sa. icem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000 
to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national-bank notes so issued to any 
such easochation as aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as 
notes are issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of 
,000 of such legal-tender United States and no more. 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A.D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstand- 


ing on their presentation for redemntion at the office of the assistant tres 
of the United States, in the city of New York, in sums of not less t 
And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prey sand provid 
redemption in this act authorized or required, he is auth 





plus revenues from time to time in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the de- 
scription of the bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the na- 
tional debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, tothe extent n 


essary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the pro eds thereof for the 
purposes aforesaid. 

Under this act Senator SHERMAN, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, sold $95,500,000 of 4 and 4} per cent bonds for gold, and 
established this so-called reserve fund. The object of this fund 
was to redeem and retire the United States notes or greenbacks 
from the amount then outstanding, $375,771,580, down to $300,- 
000,000. This was to be done gradually as additional bank cur- 
rency was issued tothe banks. In i876there was retired $5,999,296. 
In 1877 there was also retired $10,007,952. During 1878, and up 
to the passage of the bill forbidding their further de:truction, 
there was retired $13,083,316, or a total of $29,090,564. 

In the meantime the people grew uneasy over the destruction of 
these legal tenders and the demonetization of silver, and as a result 
of this agitation the act of May 31, 1878, was passed. It reads: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act 





it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury or ot! ticer under 
him to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender n 2. 
And when any of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treasury, 
under any law, from any source whatever, and shall belong to the United 
States, they shall not be retired, canceled. or destroyed, but they shall be re- 


issued and paid out again and kept in circulation: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and 
the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead, as now provided 
by law. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed 

By this act the canceling and retiring of greenbacks was stopped, 
and the books of the Treasury showed at that time $346,681,016 of 
this kind of currency outstanding, at which figure it has been 
given since. 

This gold-reserve fund is mentioned for the first time in the 
statutes in the banking act of 1882, in the following words: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certifi 
cates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasur 
reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below $100,000,000 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have been careful to quote all the acts or parts 
of acts upon the statute books which in any way relate to the 
gold reserve or the further issue of interest-bearing bonds, in order 
to disclose the narrow foundation upon which this idle hoard of 
gold is held or additional bonds issued to further burden the peo- 
ple. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, there is no authority of law for 
either, and the time has come when the people of this country 
should understand the real situation. In my opinion, the country 
is not suffering from laws which have passed Congress, some of 
which I admit are wholly bad, but is being destroyed by De- 
partment rulings made upon these laws. We may enact laws ever 
so carefully, but no one can determine their final operation until 
they have run the gantlet of the Departments. For this reason I 
am opposed to granting any increase of discretionary powers to 
any and all public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, having mentioned the fact that the last issue of 
bonds was for gold bullion, I desire to give that portion of the 
contract between Secretary Carlisle and the alien money lender. 
It reads as follows: 

Now, therefore, the said parties of the second part h« 
deliver to the United States 3,500,000 ounces of standard gold coi: 
United States, at the rate of $17.80441 per ounce, payable in United States 4 

er cent thirty-year coupon or registered bonds, said bonds to be dated 
‘ebruary 1, 1895, and payable at the pleasure of the United States after thirty 
years from date. 






reby agree to sell and 
h ¢ the 


This idea of buying coin at bullion rates is no doubt dictated by 
some ulterior purpose that will come to the surface some day to 
plague and plunder the people. 

Mr. Speaker, gold bullion is a commodity, and, under any con- 
struction of law, Secretary Carlisle could have issued bonds as 
legally for so many ounces of pork, beef, wheat, or cotton. It is 
time such flagrant violations of the plain &tatutes ceased by those 
whom we trust with important positions, for if they will not obey 
the law how can obedience to the law be demanded of their sub- 
ordinates? 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill as first presented would, 
under the rulings of the Secretary of the Treasury, have retired 
and canceled every dollar of United States notes or greenbacks 
This was no doubt the intention of its originators; but, fearing 
exposure and defeat, an amendment declaring against such action 
was added. These greenbacks have been doing service for more 
than a third of a century, and never, until the present Administra- 
tion permitted them to be used as the tools of alien money lenders 
in raiding the National Treasury, have they given rise to any com- 
ylaint. These greenbacks cost the Government but a trifle, and 

urden the people with no interest. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were to establish an American financial policy, and in doing 
80 obey the plain letter of the laws, all objections to the continued 
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use of this form of currency would vanish. These United States 
notes during their long existence have saved the people of the 
nation more than $700,000,000 in interest, and are at the present 
time the favorite currency of the people. In my opinion they 
should not be retired, but permitted to continue their work of 
facilitating business. 

I am opposed to the issue of the proposed certificates of indebt- 
edness, since they bear interest and can not be used in the chan- 
nels of trade. Instead, let silver certificates against this vast horde 
of idle silver in the Treasury be issued. Such certificates would 
bear no interest, become no burden to the people, and would 
readily become absorbed in the exchanges of the country. They 
would increase the volume of currency and to that extent assist 
the people in their almost hopeless struggle against general bank- 
ruptcy. The people do not want another bond issue. They know 
what it means and fear the result. They know it means harder 
work, less comforts of life, and lowcr prices for the fruits of their 
hard toil. They are in financial distress now and ask for relief 
from their present burdens instead of being loaded down with 
more. 

This relief must come, and in my opinion quickly, or great 
danger threatens this country. 

Mr. Speaker, where isthe end? Selling bonds does not replenish 
the Treasury under its present administration. The jugglery of 
these financial deals is apparent and the rapacity of those profit- 
ing by them seems to have nolimit. It is estimated that the total 
value of all of the property in the United States is about $65,000,- 
000,006. At least forty-five billion of this has already been appro- 
priated through bond dealing and stock watering by the capital- 
istic class. At the present rate it will not be long before they will 
have the other twenty billion, and the entire property of this 
country will be represented by paper securities, upon which inter- 
est and dividends must be paid by workers to drone capitalists. 

The producer and the man who works with his hands pays for 
everything. He is the mudsill,and without his toil stocks, bonds, 
and factories become valueless. 

If these bonds are to be continually issued, and the public and 
private debt of this country increased at the rate that has ob- 
tained for the past two years, our entire wealth within ten years 
will be represented by interest-bearing securities, and the seat of 
our Government transferred from Washington to Wall and Lom- 
bard streets, The people will no longer rule, but will become the 
mere serfs of a bondholding class, ‘‘who toil not, neither do they 
spin.” Wages under such conditions will be the pittance neces- 
sary to sustain life, while the wealth created will go to swell the 
hoard of those already monstrously rich. The picture is not over- 
drawn, and unless our people are aroused to a comprehension of 
this iniquitous system no one can foretell the calamities which 
await us in the future. 

The masses believe that finance is the paramount issue, and no 
amount of deception or sham battles over the tariff is going to 
deter them from a settlement of this question before all others. 
For the last thirty years the people have been divided on the ques- 
tion of tariff and marshaled into two hostile camps, while the 
money owners have fastened upon us a financial policy which 
has brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy. 

I want these bond dealers to push their schemes to the uttermost 
limit as rapidly as possible, for the sooner then will the end come. 
When rulers become mad with power, their fall is near. 

Napoleon, intoxicated with success, sought to rule the world, 
but he died on a speck of rock in mid-ocean, fur from the scenes 
of his success and glory. 

Had he been satisfied with a reasonable amount of power, Eu- 
rope would not have been convulsed with carnage and St. Helena 
never heard the heartbroken sigh of an exiled and dying monarch. 

History teaches the lesson that centralization of wealth and 

ower may, like the tower of Babel, stand for a while, but the 
aw wf gravitation defies the one as surely as justice decentralizes 
the other. 

The masters of to-day become the servants of to-morrow; the 
a become the conquered. 

Selfish ambition and love of unmeasured power overthrew the 
Cesars and Napoleons, and a day of reckoning will come for the 
Rothschilds, the Shermans, and the Clevelands. 

Mr. 8 er, | am opposed to the further issue of interest-bear- 
ing bonds, but I am in favor of the free and unlimited coin of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. If we may believe the press of the 
country, bonds will soon be issued in the same clandestine man- 
ner as the last issue without either the knowledge or consent of 
the people or the legislative branch of the Government. 

To-day gold is at a premium of 1} per cent among the nee 
changers of Wall street. This reduces it absolutely to a commod- 
ity instead of a medium of exchange. In this we see that no mat- 
ter which way we may turn, either toward a war over the boundary 
line of Veneznela, complications arising from the seal fisheries, or 
a depletion of the Treasury reserve, we are making progress, 
whether we wish to or not, toward the use of silver as money. 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the people of this country want 
free coinage of silver. There is not a State in the Union that 
would not record its vote overwhelmingly for free coinage if its 
people were permitted to vote on that proposition alone. The 
wishes of the people may be hindered, but the time is not far dis- 


tant when the members of this ber will be only too glad to 
register their votes in favor of such a measure. 

The money of the Constitution, which since the foundation of 
the Government has been accepted by the people until it was 
clandestineiy taken from them, must berestored. For one, Ishall 
bend my energies and cast my votes in this direction. 
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HON. RICHMOND PEARSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. PEARSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No man can preach an edifying sermon in a 
whirlwind, and no man can make a satisfactory argument in five 
minutes on a question of finance involving indefinite hundreds of 
millions of untried bonds. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McMILLIN] compares our distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee to the Indian chief called the ‘‘ Young Man 
Afraid of his Horses.” I should rather say, that “‘ his driving is 
like thedriving of Jehu, son of Nimshi,” for ‘‘ he driveth furiously.” 
In fact, he is driving at such a virtiginous rate of speed that his 
horses have not even time to “kick.” A decent respect for the 
opinions of my Republican associates and a proper regard for the 
wishes of my constituents oblige me to state my reasons for 
opposing this proposition to issue bonds. 

wish to say that I voted for the revenue bill not as a declara- 
tion of Republican principles, but simply as a modus vivendi. It 
would be called a modus vivendi in diplomacy. It might be 
styled a ‘‘makeshift” in a Democratic platform, not a cowardly 
one, but a bold and magnanimous offer to meet the President on 
halfway ground, in the hope that he will ae equal patriotism, 
meet concession with concession, for the public good. 

His annual message gives reason to hope that in this emergency 
he will yield some of his hard-earned views and not blight “the 
counsels of the brave” in their hour of patriotic inspiration. 
When a drowning man cries out for help it would be humorous 
but inhuman to stand on the bank and discuss tariff schedules. 

The course of the Democrats on this floor in refusing the reve- 
nue proffered in the new tariff bill convinces me that the gentle- 
man from Maine has to'administer relief to the Democrats as the 
Frenchman in Perigord administers food to those interesting birds 
whose livers are highly | ge by ss but whose brains are 
proverbially defective. nourishment has to be poured into 
their mou in liquid form by means of a hose under heavy 
pressure. The process is oatatal, but the results are none the less 
invigorating, fortifying, and comforting. 

Now, I oppose this bond bill— 

First. For the all-sufficient reason that I am explicitly and irrev- 
ocably committed against the policy, and so are all my constit- 
uents. 

Second. I oppose it for the further reason that I would not do 
what I have condemned others for doing. 

Third. I oppose it for the further reason that it 


instead aie the 
wer to the Secretary of the Treasury. iling 
ater which, in my judgment, he has already abused. 


Fourth. I it for the further reason that if it does not retire 
the legal-tender notes it would enable the of the Treas- 
to “corral” them. I can think of no better word. 
i I oppose it for the further reason that its avowed vevyese 
is to redeem the United States legal-tender notes—that is, to buy 
in the greenbacks and substitute an interest-bearing debt for the 


best money that ever served our people in war or in peace. 
Sixth. Va salle ee yoda nee nema om flea 
object, it is per to buy gold at a small eee ae br. 
row gold by issuing hundreds of millions of Iam informed 
by an of this that France has taken $32,000,- 
of our within two years ata cost of about one-half of 1 
per is, she has secured $32,000,000 of our gold by paying 
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$160,000. Why does not our Secretary of the Treasury display 
this kind of discretion? Our people have no patience with a dis- 
cretion “‘ which depletes but does not discern.” The interest on 
the bonds which he has already issued at his ** discretion ” will 
amount to $120,000,000 at the maturity of the bonds. That is, the 
interest alone will amount to 3 per cent of all the gold on the globe, 
and yet to-day he has less gold than when he started on this ruin- 

plicy. 
“Sireath. I oppose it for the further reason that itcan have only 
one of two objects, economy or contraction. The first it can not 
attain; the second we can not allow. 

Eighth. I op it for the further reason that it places all 
these bonds at the “discretion ” of the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
quality which the present incumbent, in his dealings with bond 
syndicates, has not demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Ameri- 
can people. If nothing but that discretion stands between us 
and ruin, I for one am not willing to take the risk. 

Ninth. I oppose it for the further reason that I can find no war- 
rant for this policy in the Republican creed, and I defy any man 
here or elsewhere to cite the article of Republican faith which 
favors the borrowing rather than the earning of money by the 
Government in time of peace. Every Republican convention, 
every mblican orator, and every Republican paper has de- 
nounced the Democratic Administration for issuing bonds, and 
pointed to that fact as the humiliating product and signal proof 
of Democratic incompetency. If it be said that the Republican 

arty stands for the honor of the nation, I am proud to believe 
it; but eee does not stand for the dishonor of the Demo- 
cratic party, and ought not to be asked to bear any part of that 
dishonor, even in this hour of need. 

REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTIONS CONDEMN BOND ISSUES. 
(Massachusetts Republican, October 5, 1895.] 


The last Congress provided a revenue shamefully inadequate, and by the 
issue of bonds shifted on to succeeding Administrations the burden of their 
outlay. 

[New York Republican, September 17, 1895.] 

We denounce the Democratic Administration for its gross mismanagement 
of the finances of the nation. It already has added more than $165,000,000 to 
the national debt and the burdens of the people, and there is every evidence 
that this increase is to be continued. 

(Kentucky Repubican League Clubs, May 1, 1895.] 

We believein the doctrine of protection to American labor, American indus- 
tries, and American homes; and weattribute the unparalleled business depres- 
sion of the country to the utter failure of the Democratic Administration in 
its management of both foreign and domestic affairs, which has created na- 
tional distrust and general paralysis, has driven ca »ital from the factories and 
labor into thestreets, reduced the revenues of the Government, and increased 
its bonded indebtedness. 

(Ohio Republican, May 28, 1895.] 

We denounce the present Democratic Administration, whose vicious and 
yacillating course has brought us distress at home and humiliation abroad. 
It has inaugurated a policy ae toward ultimate free trade, which has 
deranged business, crippled our industries, distressed our homes, and dealt 
labor a serious blow. ith deplorable incompetency it has failed to raise 
revenue enough to run the Government and has had to borrow, in less than 
two years, $162,000,000 mainly to pay ordinary running expenses, selling in 
secret to favored foreign syndicates the bonds of the Government at prices 
far below their actual value. 


[Pennsylvania Republican, August 28, 1895.] 


Charges —— the Democratic party the fault for a constantly growing de- 
ficit in receipts, as compared with expenditures, thus compelling the bor- 
rowing of money in amounts at exorbitant premiums in time of peace 
to maintain the credit of theGovernment. For the failure of the Democratic 
Administration to provide sufficient revenue to meet the wants of the Gov- 
ernment “its ws, isabsolute, and it hasexhibited to the world such 
inability and faithlessness in the discharge of the high trust committed toits 
care that Foaeene continues to excite the contempt and distrust of all 


thoughtful ci 
[Utah Republican, 1895.] 

The first State Republican convention of Utah was held at Salt Lake City, 
2g 28, 18%. The platform adopted was as follows:_ 

‘We condemn the action of the present National Administration for issuing 
Government bonds in time of peace to meet a deficit caused by unwise sad 
whhsspedieasset tories mousy outs to recaretas alee Covers 
bonds adversely to the iubeseste of the poopie” 7 pe Pa 

_This bill would throw the Republicans in miny sections imme- 
diately on the defensive, and I would say, wita all respect to the 

gentleman from Maine [Mr. DinGLry], that he may 
do more in two days for the Democratic party than that party 
could do for itself in forty years; he may lift them out of the mire; 
but I venture to submit that he ought not to put us in their places. 
That would be too generous, too hospitable. 

Mr. Speaker, the right place for the Democratic party in the 
fulfillment of their strange mission is on their backs; they can 
criticise, but they can not execute; they can obstruct, but they can 
not construct; they can promise, but they can not perform. A 
magnificent party in the minority—but in the majority, impotent. 
To epitomize in a homely their record and character, that 
_ ts a cranny on its back, _ is mat pes a darn on its 

gentleman front Pennsylvania . Brostus} tells us 

that the President appeals to usfor succor. He goes out fishing; 

if he does not catch ‘‘ suckers” he may et least capture a scapegoat 
Democratic Administration, 
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Tenth. I oppose this bill finally because I know—in fact every 
wayfaring man, even though he be a Democrat, knows—that it 
can not pass the Senate, and the Secretary of the Treasury has 
taken extraordinary if not indiscreet pains to tell us that it can 
not pass the White House. Under these circumstances we are 
now asked to make a voluntary declaration of a policy which I 
believe to be un-Republican, and which I know to be unavailing; 
which has been tested and condemned as furiously unpopular and 
uselessly expensive. I stand ready to vote a thousand millions 
for the national defense, for the glory of the flag, and for the 
maintenance of Republican institutions in the Western 
phere, but not one cent to cover up, brace up, or patch w r to 
indorse, condone, or compound the hopeless incompetency and 
purblind folly of the Democratic party. I will help the centieman 
from Maine to keep them on their backs, but never to lift them to 
their feet. 


tHemis- 
». 
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HON. CHARLES A. TOWN K, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 

On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. TOWNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of a brief space tostateshortly the 
reasons why I must oppose the first section of this bill. {can not 
indorse it as a matter of principle; [ can not indorse it as a matter 
of party tactics, and I can not indorse it as consistent with the 
views, the very decided views, of an overwhelming majority of 
my constituents. The gold reserve, sir, it has constantly been 
claimed on this side of the House, has been depleted both because 
of the insufficiency of the Government revenues provided by a 
Democratic tariff and by the maladministration of the Treasury 
Department by a Democratic Secretary. 

The other day the Republican majority of this House, rising to 
the demands of an urgency that could not brook the dela 


sary for a systematic treatment of the tariff upon well-known 
Republican lines, passed a bill, not in many respects entirely sat- 
isfactory to me or wholly just to some interests of my district, and 
in my judgment justifiable only as an emergency measure, the 
object of which was to provide the National Treasury with an in- 
come in excess of its expenditures. By the second section of the 
pending bill, for which | shall vote, we shall furnish the Secretary 
with a resource up to $50,000,000, in the nature of exchequer bills, 
to enable him to meet any temporary deficiency for current ex- 
penses. Now, sir, | regard these measures as meeting and satis- 
fying the reasons for the depletion of the reserve that have been 
assigned by the Republican press and the Republican party gen- 
erally, except as to the alleged mismanagement of the Treasury. 

This, sir, is part of the political responsibility of the Cleveland 
Administration, and my opinion is that it ought to be left upon 
that Administration until the people of this country shall, as 


next November they surely will, visit upon the Democratic party 
their delinerate and crushing reprehension. Either this or a more 
drastic and complete enactment controlling the Treasury manage- 
ment. It is significant, sir, that when this bill was first laid in 
printed form upon our desks it plainly contemplated the effectual 
retirement of the greenbacks, and partly on that account I am not 
surprised to find that the amendment which is claimed to obviate 
that objection does not, in my opinion and that of several other 
members of this House, clearly and certainly accomplish that re- 
sult. 

Sir, the people of the United States will not permit the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, and I can not vote for a measure which, 


being under the rule not now open to amendment, may carry with 
‘it permissive authority to a too-willing Administration to lock up 


and retire from circulation the best kind of paper currency the 
world has ever seen. With ample revenues, which the new 
tariff provisions will supply; with a restored favorable balance of 
trade created by the same agency, lessening or destroying the de- 
mand for gold to export, and so doing away with the chief incite- 
ment to the withdrawals of gold from the Treasury; and with an 
emergency resource of fifty millions under the second section of 
this bill, to be used solely for defraying current expenses, and thus 
fencing off the reserve from the desperate resort of a lawless Ad- 
ministration, I contend that we shall have done our duty and that 
no exigency has yet been shown to exist compelling another issue 
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of bonds in a time of peace, entailing a new mortgage of the coun- 
try to the English gold farmers, and needlessly increasing the in- 
terest burdens of the people. 

Now, sir, is this bill demanded by party policy? I care not by 
what hair-spun distinctions gentlemen may seek to explain and 
excuse it, the plain people of this country will see in this bill a 
surrender to Grover Cleveland’s patent system of bord financier- 
ing, a virtual indorsement of what we have for two years repro- 
bated with emphasis if not violence of speech, and an explicit 
authority for further transgressions. We are asked by several 
gentlemen supporting this bill to rise to high grounds and grant 
the President the relief he has besought. And yet we are assured 
from the other side of the House by those who are close enough to 
the throne to catch the expressions of the executive inner con- 
sciousness, as well as byan authorized interview with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury reported in the morning papers, that the Ad- 
ministration is not favorable to this measure, butcondemns it and 
spews it out of mouth. So, sir, we are asked to grant the Presi- 
dent's prayer by affording him relief that he rejects. 

Sir, the Republican party in this House has rallied round the 
President in his foreign policy, it has passed a tariff measure 
which our leaders on the floor have vied with one another in call- 
ing not a protective tariff but a tariff for revenue, and if we now 
surrender to Grover Cleveland’s financial policy will not the peo- 
ple wonder where they are to look for the Republican party? 

Sir, the President now has authority to dispose of any bonds 
issued by offering them at public sale in this country. If we fail 
to pass this section, how can he justify, as we are told he may, a 
failure so to offer them by citing the neglect of a Republican 
House to compel him to do what he is already perfectly free to 
do? And so far as the rate per cent of the bonds is concerned, if 
they are offered in open competition the rate wil regulate itself 
through the price brought at the sale; a point not difficult to 
comprehend, either, though I have heard men say here that, 
while true, the people could not understand it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not lightly vote against a proposition that 
receives the indorsement of the leaders of my party in this House. 
It pains me to do so. They are men I honor for their ability and 
respect for their personal worth and their past service to the 
country. But, sir, I have never found it possible to compromise 
a principle, and in the present instance, as I conceive it, both prin- 
ciple and wise party policy are against the passage of the first sec- 
tion of this bill, 


Reyenue—No Tariff Tinkering Needed. 
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HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency. 
* Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill before the House is strictly a Republican 
party measure. It is to be railroaded through the House in ae- 
cordance with a prearranged Republican programme, concerning 
which perhaps a dozen members of the dominant party were con- 
sulted. Allother Republicans in the House aree to swallow 
it without making faces, because it is decreed by those to whom 
their obedience is due that it is pee for the party, and any ques- 
tien concerning the wisdom of that decree by individual Repub- 
licans is to be regarded as treason. The party lash is the answer 
to any question or protest which they may conceive in their minds 
but dare not permit to reach their tongues. 

If any there be who would dare to refuse, 
Ory “ Traitor!” and then your authority use 
To frighten him into submission. 

The Committee on Rules has formulated an edict depriving this 
Congress of its deliberative character, at least in so far as it is to 
deal with the tariff question, by far the most important measure 
of —_ that will come before it, and the great Republican 
two-thirds majority of the House have, in obedience to the de- 
mands of the committee, surrendered their own right of discus- 
sion in order to deprive the Democratic minority of its right to 
suitably discuss the measure. 

Gentlemen on the other side have said that this is a measure of 
hasty pee: intended only to meet a present emergency. In 
that, I think, they are entirely right, but their statements as to 


what the emergency is are entirely misleading. It is not an 
emergency relating to the publicrevenues which they are seekin g 
to meet, but an emergency relating to the campaign fund of the 
ae party for the approaching election. Republican polit- 
ical methods require enormous campaign funds, and no legislation 
can be so important to that party as that which puts it in a posi- 
tion to secure such funds. he monopolists, who are the beneficia- 
ries of the special-privilege system which they call protection, are 
the sources of their campaign funds. Those interests are thor- 
oughly selfish. Their contributions are given only in return for 
great financial advantages bestowed, or certain to be bestowed, 
upon them by the party which they support. They have no polit- 
ical principles save those which have their foundation in their own 
avarice, and this appeal to their cupidity is the only certain means 
of bringing out their financial support for the party of special 
privileges in the next campaign. 

The pee that this bill is prompted by a desire to respond to 
the call of President Cleveland is a very transparent subterfuge. 
It is not in any sense an answer to that call and will not in the 
least relieve the distressing situation of the Administration pointed 
outin the President's manners, The legislation called for by that 
message is of a character making a radical change in our system 
of finance, such as would relieve the Treasury of the gold drain, 
inevitable under existing law, or legislation providing a means of 
securing the gold with which to meet the demands therefor which 
may be made—which are being made, and which are sure to be 
made—upon the Treasury as long as the present financial system 
continues. The party in power in pressing the present measure is 
seeking, first, to satisfy the monopolists who are enriched by the 
protective tariff, as I have said, and, second, to deceive the masses 
of the people, who are robbed by that system, into the belief that 
this is intended merely as a temporary measure to meet a financial 
emergency in theaffairsoftheGovernment. They will not be per- 
mitted to go through the campaign without having their false 
pretense in this be thoroughly exposed. The stifling of debate 
will not shield them from e ure, but will rather make the 
public more curious to learn why the Republican majority deemed 
it necessary to avoid reasonable discussion of this measure. 

If the bill should pass the Senate, as it is already programmed to 
— the House, the country will learn, at least, that the foreigner 

oes not pay the tariff taxes. The country will learn a lesson in 
political economy which will never be forgotten, namely, that the 
tariff paid on foreign goods is added to the price of the goods ad- 
vanced by the importer, and paid with interest and incidental ex- 
penses by the American citizens who ultimately consume the 
; and that domestic producers of the same kinds of commod- 
ities are enabled thereby, arbitrarily and without doing or giv- 
ing anything in return for their increased profit, to correspond- 
ingly increase their prices as against all erican consumers, 
the consumers of the foreign goods paying a burdensome tax for 
the support of the Government, and the consumers of domestic 
poo es an — burdensome tax for the enrichment of 
their specially privi oged fellow-citizens. 

But,” say the bolder protectionists, who believe that popular 
——— on the tariff question will still permit their absurd 
claims to pass as valid, ‘‘the labor of this country needs protec- 
tion.” I willnot essay to discuss that question at this time. The 
labor of this country was never protected by tariff legislation, and 
if our Republican friends i ine that the severe reprimand 
recently given to the Democratic party is an indication of the 
returning popularity of the system of special privileges which 
they ee eae they will be rudely awakened from their 
dream. e people have ceased to wariblp the fetich of protec- 
tion, The “‘tabu” of protection is broken. 

iret nevectounieosanaa, 
Which taught men to adore 


That of despot sway, 
With front of brass and feet of Soy. 


The masses of the ple are turning their faces in another 
direction for relief. ey realize that they need protection, but 
not the kind of protection offered by the Republican party. The 
need protection from monopoly, from the classes whose queue 
privileges have been built up to the ruin and oppression of the 
masses by the Republican ere They want legislation which 
will restore to them their natural God-given opportunities. They 
want legislation that will restore to them their natural heritage— 
the land from which all wealth is produced by the ee of 
labor. They want legislation that will make them in their 
homes and industries and make them masters, as they should be, 
of the whole field of wealth production. They are nning to 
realize that what they really need is not work, but the wealth 
which work will produce, and that free land will give them more 
So moog for less work and constant opportunity for productive 

r. 
They are beginning to realize that land and labor are the pri- 
mary and only essential factors in wealth production; that the 
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trouble in the industrial world is, that by the power of monopoly 
those two factors are kept apart and that those who own the land 
of the country control the conditions upon which all landless peo- 
ay may produce wealth, and the share of wealth which shall go 


the producer. They are beginning to realize that as long as 
that condition continues labor must continue to be the helpless 
victim of robbery, and must continue to suffer either for the op- 
portunity to pr uce things that will satisfy their wants or for the 
very things that they have produced, but which have been taken 
to satisfy the wants of nonproducers, who, by a false system of 
land tenure, are in a position, without producing themselves, to 
take as toll what the labor of others has produced from the God- 
given sources of production. The people are rapidly losing inter- 
est in the tariff discussion, and they are as rapidly turning their 
attention to that question which lies deeper than the tariff, which 
lies deeper than trade—the land question—upon the right settle- 
ment of which depends freedom of production and the future 
comfort and happiness of mankind. _ 
My p to-day is not to deal with the merits of the tariff 
question, ” under the leave to print given by the House, to 
publish in the Recorp, for the edification of those who seek in- 
struction from its pages, some views which I have prepared upon 
the single-tax question, and also the following masterly historical 
upon the same subject, prepared with great care and written 
with an ability worthy of his ripe scholarship and experience, by 
my friend Mr. Joseph Leggett, of San Francisco. I desire first to 
insert the following ad , delivered by me before the State 
Grange of California in August last: 


EFFECTS OF THE SINGLE TAX ON FARMERS. 


dress of Hon. James G. ire before the State Grange of California, in 
ae Normal Hall, San Jose, August 14, 1895. } 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It affords me uncommon pleasure to appear 
before you, asthe guest of the State Grange of California, to discuss the 
single-tax question. : 

As my timeis limited to less than an hour, because of the absolute necessity 
of my returning to San Francisco on the 11.40 train, I will be obliged to avoid 
details in discussing all but one phase of the single-tax question, namely, 
the effect upon farming, and upon farmers, of concentrating all taxes upon 


land values. 
I will deal as fully as ble with that branch of the general subject, be- 
cause I am sure that it is regarded by you as the most immediately practical 
of the discussion. 


In what I shall say to you to-day my effort will be, above all things, to be 
lain and clear, sacrificing all other considerations to that purpose and leav- 
Ing rhetoric and sentimental appeals to their proper occasions in the future. 
t us first understand distinctly what is meant by the single tax. The 
roposition of the single-tax advocates is to raise all public revenue for na- 
Fonal, State, county, and municipal Fern by a single tax upon the value 
of land, soreesve and exclusive of the improvements thereon, and to abol- 
ish all other taxes. 

I wish you to remember, for it is important, that the single tax is a tax on 
land values and not upon land. I think you will at once admit that our pro- 
posed reform has at least the merit of singleness and simplicity, but you may 
not so readily see that no single reform in the peg <A of the world has been 


80 far- in its economic co: uences as one must be. It will 
nD y affect, for good or evil, the interests of every human being in the 
nation, State, or community where it is adopted. Every man, woman, and 


child in the world is necessarily a user of land, and the single-tax system will 
very materially affect the conditions on which land may be used. 
It is not, as very many Sapgoee, a sentimental plan to give the idle or the 
Oo 


unthrifty a share in the res the industry and thrift of others, but isa 
well-considered, tific method of restoring and preserving to ali men 
their equal natura! opportunities, sacredly ing the right of industry 


E 


to produce and to accumulate wealth, leaving the willful idler to 

the natural uences of his failure to produce a living. Our concern is 

solely for those whe are willing to work and for those who are unable to 

work. The willful idler has no place either in our sympathies or in our 

economy. Our doctrine is that every man who is able to support himself by 

physical = von Sg should be first permitted and then compelled to 
uce his own ; 

We hold that no man is entitled to receive service from his fellow-men ex- 
cept in return for equal service rendered by himself, unless his pyhsical or 
mental infirmity shall appeal to the instincts of charity and humanity in the 
individual or the community. 

But we hold that every man has an inalienable right of access to the nat- 
ural opportunities which God has freely provided for the support of all man- 

and from which alone he can produce a living. 

It is said that our doctrine is an assault on the sacredness of private 
property. Thatisnottrue. We do not assail or deny the sacredness of pri- 
vate property. On the contrary, we attach a sacredness to the right of pri- 
vate . in all wealth produced by labor, such as has never yet been 
ae ayer by custom, but we deny that any such sacredness 

to the _—— pri property in the things which are the common 
nee the w race from the free gift of the Creator. 

We that the man who produces any utility or vaiue from the natural 
resources of the earth by his labor has a sacred right of private property in 
the viol ot an he so produces, but we deny that any man can have ony 

t of in the natural God-given sources from which 
men may by their labor produce such things of value or utility. This is 


a very important and fundamental distinction which we draw between pri- 


vate in the products of labor and private property in land, and our 
er tp ewly teeta that distinction. —". E 


roperty between the man 
whose voluntary labor produces a and the t which would not have 
existed in its useful form but for his voluntary labor. 

This watch (showing) is the product of the labor of some man,or men. Its 
in the earth until the voluntary labor of certain 
men usefulform. Independ- 
ently of all law, then, the producers of the watch have manifestly a better 

to it than any other a in the world. Itis no gerdite upon any 
excluded from any right in the watch, 

Lory labor of those who pro- 

off than it would have been if the 

should, therefore, as a 


“AUSe, 








matter of natural right, be entitled. after producing the watch, to keep it and 
use it, or lend it, or sell it, without any limit or restriction upon their action. 
If the producer of such wealth exchanges it for what, to him, is an equivalent, 
all of his rights pass, and ought to pass, to his vendee 

What is true of the watch 1s equally true of all other wealth produced by 
human labor. It should be sacredly guarded to its producers and to those 
who honestly acquire the rights of the producers 

But there is no such natural foundation for private property in land. Prop- 
erty in land has no foundation in nature or in natural right. Indeed, it is di- 
rectly contrary to the common, natural right of all men, and must be justified, 
if it is to be justified at all, by considerations of expediency 





oO 


No man has any natural right of property in land, either by production or 
purchase, because no man made the land. It is the common heritage of all 
mankind from the immediate gift of the Creator. Asnoman made the land, 


thereby originating a natural right of ownership, no man was ever in a posi- 
tion to originate a title to land such as attaches to personal property Fitle 
to land er See pea conventional, and is based solely ond at all times 
on considerations of expediency. That is to say, it is to be supported or 
overthrown according to its effect upon the general good of the whole people 
at any given time. 

These views did not originate with single-tax men. They are as old as our 
moral philosophy; as old as our political economy;-as old as written treaties 
on human laws. 


John Stuart Mill, in his Political Economy (book 2, chapter 2), 
says: 

When the sacredness of property is talked of it should always be remem- 
bered that such sacredness does not belong in the same degree to landed prop- 
erty. Noman made the land. It is the original inheritance of the whole 
species. Its appropriation is wholly a question of general expediency. 
When private property in land is not expedient it is unjust 

Sir William Blackstone, the greatest of all English law writers, 
in his Commentaries on the Laws of England (book 2, chapter 1), 
says: 

The earth is the general property of all mankind from the immediate gift 
of the Creator. Accurately and strictly speaking, there is no foundation in 
nature or in natural law why a set of words upon parchment should convey 
the dominion of land. 

Herbert Spencer, in h's Social Statics (chapter 9), says: 


It may by and by be perceived that equity utters dictates to which we have 
not yet listened, and men may then learn that to deprive others of their right 


| to the use of the earth is to commit acrime inferior only in wickedness to 


the crime of taking away their lives or personal liberties. 


Hon. William E. Gladstone, speaking of proposed restrictions 
on the vested rights of the landowners, says: 

Those persons who possess large portions of the earth's space are not alto- 
gether in the same position as the possessors of mere personalty. Personalty 
does not impose limitations on the action and the industry of man, and on the 
wellbeing of the community, as possession of land does, and therefore I freely 
own that compulsory expropriation is admissible and even sound in principle. 

James Anthony Froude, the great English historian, says: 

Land is not and can not be private property in the sense that movable things 
are a erty. Every human being born into this planet must live upon the 
land, if he live atall. ‘The land in any country is really the property of the 
nation which occupies it. 

Innumerable quotations from the world’s greatest thinkers in 
the various sciences might be quoted to the same effect. It is 
enough for my purpose, however, to show that the doctrine of the 
sacredness of private es has never been recognized by the 


| world’s great philosophers and scientists as attaching to private 





| 


property in land; that private property in land rests solely upon 
the laws and usages of each country, while private property in 
the wealth produced by labor is based upon a fundamental prin- 
= of natural justice as well as upon statutory laws. 

Nor is there anything in the single-tax system or its philosophy 
which interferes with the permanent tenure of land for use, nor 
with security of improvements, nor with security to the improver 
and user of land in the fruits of his industry. 

The regulation of the use of land in every generation is a proper 
and highly important function of the State. The best possible 
use onl taarovenent of land should be encouraged and are essen- 
tial to the stability of society and its various industries and to 
the healthy growth of civilization. 

Under the single-tax system permanency of tenure, security of 
improvements, and security in the fruits of labor expended upon 
the land are all guaranteed more fully and with infinitely greater 
generality to the whole people than under the present system. 
It is only against that vicious element in our system of land tenure 
which encourages the monopoly of land that the single tax is 
aimed. We would take for public uses the entire unearned incre- 
ment of land, which political economists call the economic rental 
value; that is, the present annual value of the use of any given 
piece of land, exclusive of the improvements thereon, at the time 


| of levying the tax. 


If this unearned increment which attaches to land solely as the 
result of the presence, industry, enterprise, and virtues of the 
people of each community were taken by taxation for public uses, 
no man would have any possible incentive or inducement to specu- 
late in land, nor to hinder others in the pursuit of subsistence, 
happiness, or wealth by monopolizing the land, which is the only 
source from which subsistence or wealth of any kind can be pro- 
duced. 

The next objection, and the one whichis probably of the greatest 


| practical interest to you, is that ‘‘the single tax would largely 


shift the burden of supporting the Government from the owners 
of great personal wealth in cities to the shoulders of the farmer.” 
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To this objection it is my purpose to devote the principal part 
of my address. 

I shall endeavor to demonstrate to you that that objection is 
not founded upon truth, but that, on the contrary, the statistics 


of taxation show the contrary to be true. I am persuaded that a 
belief in the objection which I have jast stated has, upon super- 
ficial thought, closed the minds of the farmers of this country 
very generally against any consideration of the single-tax ques- 
tion. 

If, therefore, I shall be able to demonstrate, as I believe I can, 
that the farmers in every State in this Union do now pay, and 
have always paid, a larger percentage of the taxes levied upon per- 
sonal property, in proportion to the taxable value of their lands, 
than do the residents of cities, I will have opened the way for a 
more general study of the single-tax question among farmers, and 
will have accomplished as much as should hope to accomplish 
by any single address. 

Perhaps Ohio is as good an example as any State in the Union of 
the relations of the city and agricultural districts to the various 
subjects of taxation, ond tte data on that subject are more complete 
and accessible than that of any other State. 

In 1892 the legislature of Ohio authorized the appointment of 
a tax commission to investigate and report upon taxation in that 
State. The commission, consisting of two Republicans and two 
Democrats, appointed by Governor McKinley, made an elaborate 
and instructive report to the governor of that State on December 
23, 1898. That report and the data furnished in it are so tersely 
and clearly discussed and reviewed by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman in 
his work on Natural Taxation that I can do no better on this 
point than to read portions of his chapter drawn principally from 
that report, and from the statistics of the State of Missouri on 
‘** Effects of the personalty tax on farmers.” 

Let me say here that Mr. Shearman is a distinguished lawyer 
and law writer, as well as a distinguished political economist and 
statistician. I read from chapter 6, page 84, of Mr. Shearman’s 
book, and, without es su uent pages, I will read 
various parts of that chapter down to the bottom of page 100: 


Of course there are some forms of personal property which can be seen and 
appraised by the assessors almost as readily as real estate, though not with 
s0 correct an estimate of value. The objection to taxation of chattels is not 
that none of them can be fully taxed; it is that so many of them can be and 
are reached, while so many more are not, that the tax is necessarily unequal 
and unjust. The important question, therefore, is, Upon what class does this 
tax bear most oppressively? Is that class the more wealthy or the less 
wealthy? Is it the city population or the farmers? If taxes were levied only 
upon the value of real estate, would the farmers pay more or less of the 
whole taxes than they do now? 

Farmers in general have been long convinced that the rigid taxation of 
personal property would relieve their burdens, and it is entirely by their 
votes that the existing system is maintained. This is all theory on their 

rt. we * 

Put let us study the facts before discussing any theory. 

Any attempt to separate the community into two distinct classes, one of 
which is taxable only on real estate and the other of which is taxable only on 
personal property, is obviously impossible and absurd. No man is ever 
reached by the taxgatherer who does not occupy some piece of land. If he 
did not, the taxcollector would never find him. Tramps pay no direct taxes. 
Neither can any man live without occupying some improvements on real 
estate and possessing some personal property. Every taxpayer, without 
exception, is an occupant of land and improvements upon land, and an owner 
of persona! property. The only selfish interest which any taxpayer has in 
deciding between rival systems of taxation is to know which will produce a 
sufficient revenue to the State with the smallest possible burden to him. In 
considering, therefore, the interest of any class, such as farmers, the real 
question to be answered is not whether they, in fact, own more or less per- 
sonal property than merchants, bankers, and money lenders. The questions 
to be answered are: 

1, Do farmers own less personal property, in proportion to the value of 
their land, than do those other classes? 

2. Are the particular kinds of personal property which they own less 
easily reached by the taxgatherer than are the kinds of property owned by 
the other classes? 

The State must raise a certain fixed amount for public pu 
amount it will assess upon all taxpayers in proportion to the value of their 
property as reported by the assessors, not Ppa to its real value, 
which the assessors, of course, are never able exactly toascertain. If, there- 
fore, experience proves that assessors are able to find twenty times as much 
land value in the possession of merchants as they can among farmers, but 
only ten times as much personal property among merchants as they find among 
farmers, it is a plain result, as simple as the rule of three, that the taxation 
of personal pro 
the taxes than 
real estate. 


After discussing at some length the foundation of the farmer’s 
idea—-that the exemption of all personal property from taxation 
would impose a greater proportionate burden upon him than upon 
the owners of city real estate—Mr. Shearman proceeds: 


Spc. 5. The experience of Ohio.—In the light of these considerati let 
us review some of the statistics furnished ear to year by the official 
reports of assessors in Ohio, as compiled ann y in the auditor's report. 
For the pu of such comparison let us set on one side the four counties 
which include all the largest cities on the other side, the five counties 
re —— the smallest proportion of city population among all the coun- 

es Of Ohio. 

The former, which we will call the city counties, include Hamilton, Cuya- 
he Eee, ond Lucas, with the cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
an 0. 

The latter, which we will call the rural counties, are Geauga, Noble, Car- 
roll, Medina, and Monroe. 


This 


rty will end in making farmers pay a larger proportion of 
ey would pay if all taxes were concentrated on the value of 


These counties respectively represent the extreme contrasts between the 
cities and the farms of the State. Thus, in Hamilton and Cuyahc the as- 
sessed value of town lots is about seven times the assessed value of the farms; 
whereas in the five rural counties the assessed value of farms is nowhere 
less than ten times that of town lots, while in Geauga County the farms are 
worth twenty-seven times as much as the town lots. milton County, which 
includes Cincinnati, is the typical city county of Ohio, while Geauga County, 
which includes no large town, is the typical rural county. 

Sec. 6. Farmers — t share of taxes on personal property.—Now, the 
first thing which strikes the eye on looking over the statistics of these coun- 
ties is the following comparison. 


Ohio valuation, 1887. 














Assessed 

value of value of 

real estate.| chattels. 
a ee abun $317, 854,665 | $113, 340,087 
PURE « codcccichieninrsiedianathlgtiidnncwtblinbaisiiiibe , 733, 450 14, 307, 668 
Anyone can see that in the counties which include all the la: cities the 


assessed value of pa property is only about one-fourth of the whole as- 
sessment, while in the rural —— oe rene constitutes very 
nearly one-third of their whole as: value. In more exact figures, the 
value of assessed personal property in the city counties is 26} per cent of the 
whole, while in the rural counties it is 32} per cent. If, therefore, all personal 
property should be exempted from taxation the farmers of these five exclu- 
sively rural counties would pay 8 per cent less taxes than they do now. 

That this result is not a mere accident, owing to some pecu condition of 
these peculiar counties, is easily proved by testing the same —— in other 
ways. Thus, if we set a the four great city counties and compare them 
with all the rest of the State, including farming districts and r towns, 
indiscriminately, we find substantially the same result, as follows: 


Ohio valuation, 1887. 


Personal 
Real estate. property. 


City counties 


$317, 854,665 | $113,340, 087 
Remainder of State 867, 960 406, 832, 007 


Here in the counties which include all the great cities personal property 
amounts to 26} per cent of the whole valuation, while in the remainder of the 
State it amounts to 82 per cent. 

But if we compare single counties, such as Hamilton, in which town lots 
compose about ¥ cent of all the real estate, with Medina, in which town 
lots compose only 10 per cent of the real estate, we find the result as follows: 


Ohio valuation, 1887. 














Personal 

Real estate. property. 
Hamilton $163, 732, 580 $53, 144, 182 
Medina ..... 8, 304, 740 5, 012, 304 





Here we find that the real estate of Hamilton County is assessed at twenty 
times the value of Medina County, while the personal property of Hamilton 
is at less than eleven times that of Medina. Personal property con- 
stitutes 244 per cent of the valuation of Hamilton and 37} per cent of the valu- 
ation of Medina. The total exemption of personal property from taxation, 
therefore, would, if taxes were divided only between the counties of Hamilton 
and Medina, relieve the farmers of Medina from exactly one-sixth of their 
present burdens. Invariably farmers are compelled to pay a much larger 
share of State taxation, as the result of taxing personal property. 

Sec. 8. Taxation of credits heaviest on farmers.—But let us test this question 
in still other ways. The chief clamor in favor of taxing personal property has 

directed toward the taxation of moneys and its. Themoney lender, 

who i. to have vastsums on deposit in bank, and the merchant, who 

to have vast outstanding credits due from the poor farmers, are 

objects against whom method of taxation is aimed—all for the 

relief of the farmers. Let us see how this works by a comparison of the 

same typical counties. The Ohio report for 1887 shows that their relative 
assessments were as follows: 








Real estate. Money. / Credits, etc. 
I eee $317, 854, 665 $5, 328, 050 $13, 291, 833 
EEE GED 6d. nccc ccnciscumecnbtnad 20, 733, 7 4, 384, 381 





that if taxation were confined to real estate 
pay eleven times as much as the rural coun- 
alone they would pay less 

its alone a little more than 


noe stated, it thus 
alone he city counties 
ties, whereas if taxation were levied on mone 


than six times as much, and if levied on 
three times as a taxation were levied on both money and cred- 
a 


its they would t four times as much. Consequently, the burden of 
tontnaien in rere oun ties, as commana’ with the large cities, is nearly three 
times as heavy on money and its as it is on real estate. ore 
therefore, of money, credits, and similar ogee is to ve the 
burden of the cities and increase the burden of the 

Let us test this i illustration by comparing the county of Hamil- 
ton, in which town lots are worth seven as much as farm with 
Geauga, in which farm lands are worth twenty-seven times as much as town 
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Roughly stated, Hamilton County is assessed for nearly thirty times as 
much Beal estate, ess than seven times as much money, and less than eleven 
times asmuch creditsas Geauga County. If taxation were levied exclusively 
upon money on hand, Geauga County would pay between four and five times 
as much as it would if the taxes were levied exclusively on real estate. Ii 
taxes were levied solely upon credits, Geauga would pay nearly three times 
as much as it would if they were levied solely on real estate. 


He then proceeds to show from statistics that the adoption of 
what is known as the spy system in Ohio, that is, a secret-service 
system for finding and compelling the assessment of personal 
property, instead of tending to the relief of the farmer, or to the 
rreater equalization of the burdens of personal property taxes, 
fs really made the burden of the farmer proportionately heavier 
instead of lighter than before, and has been an utter failure in the 
great cities. ; wa 

Further discussing the report of the State Tax Commission, 
which was filed on December 23, 1893, he says: 


That their report confirms all that he has said, and “ shows, moreover, that 
the disproportion between burdens imposed by the tax on personal property 
upon the cities and upon the farming districts, respectively, has increased 





considerably since 1887." A few comparisons are here given between the as- | 


sessments in 1887 and 1892 in Hamilton and Geauga counties, respectively: 
Money on hand. 








| 1887. | 1892. 





.-.| $2,321, 502 | $1,833,279 | $1,535,375 
EE | 52,055 | 282, 118 451, 567 





County. | 1882. 
| 








Here it will be seen that the amount of taxable money reported in Geauga, | 


which is a purely farming district, has largely increased, owing to the spy 
system established by the State. But the amount of taxable money reported 
in Hamilton County, which includes the great city of Cincinnati, has again 
laggely decreased, the spy system having entirely failed there. 

e will now compare results in— 








Credits. 
| 
County. | 1882. | 1887 1892 
bleataa |—— 
a ccccnccee aa | 96, 571,029 | $6, 725,95 | $4,289, 901 
ee a 560, 693 534, 477 507, 651 
i 





Although there has been a shrinkage of about 5 per cent in the taxable 
credits ol Geanen since 1887, that is nothing compared with the 28 per cent 
reduction in Cincinnati. 


The tax commission report gives many other instructive figures; toomany | ° 


to be repeated here. To mention, however, a few examples, it appears that 
the county of Lucas, which contains “the flourishing city of Toledo,” is rap- 
idly im in population, and has more than double the stationary popu- 
lation of M ngum Ccunty, nevertheless returned in 1892 very much less 









* * * that the large cities escape, and the country counties feel its burden.” 
Again, they say: ‘“‘ The system, as it is actually administered, re 
bauching the moral ser [t is a sx ] perjur It sends lar nts 
of property into hiding. It driv ipital in large quantities from the State 
* The moral sense of ti ‘ muy y is blunted; i eiti 3a iade 
familiar with all manner “~SIOI y are taught tol 
. M4. j rm ce of Missou Ly ld 1 iz it 4 ex: 
perience of Ono is peculiar lke us il ~~ int the « of M iri. 
which is even more decidedly than ¢ » al . ! . In M wri 
there are only four cities of over 15 \ r 
25,000. Only four counties show : ‘ dp l \ es 
over farm values, and only two more even the sma t Ly, 
and those for one year only . 
The four counties in which all cities worthy of t mame re 
Buchanan, Greene, Jackson, and St. Louis City. T) ‘ ity 
counties and the others the rural count 
The following are the official and latest figures published 
Missouri valuations, 1893 (in thousands of ars). 
Farm Town Totalreal| Pet il 
lands lots estate roperty 
4 city counties .. — 29, 572 $20, 177 349, 749 70, 161 
101 rural counties......... . 277, 348 67, 524 344, 872 150, 514 


a 


— 306, 920 387, 701 604, 21 


Here it can be seen at a glance that the four cities 


with their adjoining 
counties, in which farms form much less than one-tenth of th valne 
of real estate, pay taxes on more than one-half of all the real « M 
| souri, but on much less than one-third of its personal property. Personal 
property in the cities amounts to k than 2) per cent of their rt esta 
while in the rural counties it amounts to 46 per cent of real estat I 
ers of Missouri pay 1} per cent less taxes on their land than the ; 
127 per cent more on personal property. Even in the eight poorest counties 
in Missouri, where farm lands are worth from twenty to one ht red times 
as much as town lots, personal property is assessed at 40 per cent of real es 
tate; so that the poorest farmers of the State pay 100 per ntr ixes On 
personal property than do the richest cities, in prop n to their real estate. 
Let us compare St. Louis city with the rest of the ate 
Mi uri asses. ts, 1 
Real estat Personalty ' 
EEE ee $259, 781,100 | $44,341,110 $8, 449, 790 
iin ttt micnmeel 44, 809, 557 185, 4, 2A5 67, 668 
0 694, 620,657 | 229,657,305 76, 113, 366 
These figures show that, while St. Louis pays about 40 per cx xes 
on real estate, it pays less than 20 per cent of the taxes on all yx 
erty, and just ll per cent of the taxes on money and er ih 
State pays 70 per cent more on land than St. Louis do t3isp , 
on personal property in general, and exactly 700 per cx n i 


than half as much intangible personal property for taxation, little more than | 
one-third as much in credits, and not nearly one-third as much in money. | 


Thus the rural county is taxed thrice as heavily as the . The county of 
Cuyah including the great city of Cleveland, the population of which is 
rapidly Crosncine. and is already about twenty-five times as large as that of 
Geauga County, returned for taxation less than four times as much money 
and much less than seven times as much credits. Thus Geauga was taxed, 
u these values, about five times as heavily as Cuyahoga. 

e net result of all the comparisons made by the commissioners between 

wie ant farming districts is to prove that the tax upon personal property 
makes farmers pay from $4 to $7 where it makes city residents pay $1. 
The a nature of returns of personal property for taxation is 
further illustrated in the report of the commission by comparison of the 
amounts of money on hand or on deposit, thus returned, with the amounts 
Powys bw on deposit in banks within the cities making these returns. 
The following examples will show the general drift: 


Deposits (partly estimated). 


Deposits in | Deposits 


k. taxed. 
$29, 000, 000 $1, 300, 000 
63, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
8, 120, 000 253, 000 








Here again the farmers come to the front, to bear their share of taxation 
with a generous hand; for while five counties, containing all the large cities, 
held on deposit in banks $120,000,000, and returned for taxation only $6,000,000, 
the remainder of the State, including all the farming districts, having only 
$70,000,000 in banks, returned for taxation over $32,000,000. That is, having 40 
eS cae, Sey were taxed 450 per cent more! Sothe tax on “money” 

farmers about ten times as heavily as upon city residents. 

Src. Conclusions of the commission—No wonder that the commission, 
after giving many more illustrations, concluded by saying: “It is useless to 

ae a ‘tonne in ag couatey qounties es * + 
tion tangible property is perhaps feasible, it is in city counties an utter 
failure. * * * It is confidently believed that no aerate part of the 


existing in the city counties is reac by our method of 
ee is the country counties which pay the taxes upon personal prop- 


tribe comminsionersturther say sot nearest that we have in 
this State mely ri system.” They show that personal property is 
pursued with more severity aust ingenuity in Ohio en tn any other State; 
and r they declare that the system is “an utter fail- 
ure,” and that even with the respect to the spy law of Ohio, “this scheme, 
like all other attempts to reach intangible property, follows the aniversal law 


credits. 
Summing up the result of his investigation in these two typical 
farming States, he says: 


Figures like these might be coliected, not only from Ohio and M but 
| from every State and country under the sun, w t t und 
personal propertyistaxed. * * * Fa rs can ult l 
oxen, their plows and implements; and they | ‘ ! ‘ 
concealing their wealth in any form, becau heir rs are i 
to all their neighbors. If they have any money i all the 
it. If they have loaned money or sold goods on « tl Vv 
sure to be someone in the immediate neighborhoc nd a im- 
| stances are known to SO people. The average farmer, whe! re 
turns to the assessor, is afraid to understate his wealth ver e 
he could hardly look the assessor in the face after doing , bei { is 
that if the assessor does not already know the truth he can with ver tle 
difficulty find it out for himself gut in large towns and citi y 
man knows intimately the affairs of his neighbor; and th« vs 


least of all 
People are reputed to be worth $1,000,000 who in reality are not worth 


$50,000, and others are reputed to be worth only $100.00 who in r ty a 
worth $2,000,000. Evenif the amount of any man’s wealth is approximat 
known, none of his neighbors know how that wealth is invested 1 

put in real estate. City assessors, therefore, have absolutely 1 ms 
ascertaining the value of any man's personal property except by returns 
from that man himself or from the corporations with whom he 1 ippen 
toinvest. If an Ohio man makes his principal investments in rations 
outside of the State the assessor is entirely at the mercy of the taxpayer 
He can tell any number of lies with impunity. The assessor rarely or never 


examines his books of account; and if assessors once began to make such at 
examination many rich men would cease to keep books of account 
it is notorious that they did when the income tax was in existence between 
1864 and 1872. All things combine to make it easy for the assessor to rea 
the farmer's personal property and difficult for him to reach that of the 
merchant, banker, or city capitalist. 

Mr. Shearman’s chapter on “‘ Taxation of improvements” is not 
less interesting than his chapter on ‘‘ Taxation of pet il prop- 
erty,” and shows that under the present system of tax I 
on improvements as well as those upon personalty fall heaviest 
upon the rural districts in proportion to land values. ‘That chap- 
ter is numbered VIII, commencing on page 106 and ending on 
page 114. But time will not permit me to read it or even to refer 
to it farther. 

Taxes for the support of the Federal Government now levied 
upon imported goods and upon certain domestic products mani- 
festly fall most heavily upon the farmer, because he has no relief 
whatever from the burdens which they impose. 

The tariff enables the domestic producer of the kind of commed- 
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ities on which it is levied to charge and obtain a higher price for 
his product in this community than he could if the tariff were not 


levied. But it is not so with the farmer. While he is obliged to 
pay a higher price for almost every commodity that he purchases, 
vither by way of tariff burden, if he use the foreign commodity, 
or an increased price made possible by the tariff, if he purchase a 
domestic article of the same kind, he has not and has never had 
the slightest advantage in the sale of the commodities which he 
produces. His grain of all kinds must be sold at prices fixed in 
the freest markets of the world. This has always been true, and 
it must ever be true of the farmers of this country, because con- 
ditions of soil and climate and area make it certain that this coun- 
try willalways produce asurplus of grains which must be marketed 
abroad. That surplus must be sold in the world’s market at the 
prices prevailing there, and the home price is fixed by the laws of 
trade at exactly the price which the surplus brings in the free 
es of the world less the cost of shipping the grain to that free 
market. 

So that while other producers in this country may have some 
compensation for the burdens imposed upon them by Federal tax- 
ation, the farmer has no such compensation, and as the tariff 
must, in order to raise sufficient revenue, be levied upon articles 
of general consumption, the tax falls finally upon the people of 
this country according to their consumption and not accordin 
to their wealth. It therefore falls upon farmers with unequa 
severity, because, as compared with the city classes, the wealth of 
the farmer is small. 

A single tax upon land values would bear upon city and country 
districts in proportion to their respective land values. The value 
of land, speaking economically, is the annual margin which it 
will yield over the cost of production at any given time. 

A large part of what we now call land value is speculative— 
that is to say, it does not rest upon the present value of the land 
for use, but partly upon that real or economic value and partly 
upon the expectation that population will grow, or enterprise and 
industry increase, and thus give a return to the land ownerin the 
increase of the market price of hisland. Thatis to say, the specu- 
lative element would disappear under the single-tax system and 
the value of land would depend entirely upon the margin which 
it will at any given time yield over the cost of production, which of 
course includes the wages of superintendence. Nothing but that 
margin would be taxed under the single-tax system. nless the 
land would yield some margin over and above the cost of culti- 
vating it or otherwise using it, including the wages of superin- 
tending the cultivation or use, it would pay no tax whatever un- 
der the single-tax system. 

Now, this economic value of land is highest at the industrial 
and commercial centers and shades away to nothing, or compara- 
tively nothing, in the farming districts. We frequently hear 
farmers say that they are opposed to the single-tax system because 
they are already taxed too heavily; and sometimes we hear farm- 
ers say that they are not able to make a living upon their land and 
pay the present taxes which are imposed upon them. 

it @ man is not able to make a living upon land which is suffi- 
cient in quantity according to its location to keep its occupier 
employed throughout the year, or during the seasons of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting, then, of course, that land has no economic 
rental value. It has no margin of production to be taxed under 
the single-tax system, and instead of having his taxes even upon 
his land value increased he would be relieved of the present tax 
on his land value, as well as ox the tax upon his improvements and 
personal property. 

Let it be borne in mind that no land will be taxed under the 
single-tax system which will not command a und rent, irre- 
spective and exclusive of its improvements, if the owner shall 
choose to discontinue his use of the land and lease it to another. 
There are thousands of farmers now in isolated districts paying 
taxes not only upon personal pucpeey and improvements, and in- 
direct taxes for the support of the Federal Government, but taxes 
also upon the speculative value of their farms, who would be re- 
lieved of taxes altogether under the single-tax system, because 
their lands have no present economic value and are not at present 
capable of yielding any margin of production or ground rent. 

Of the incidental advantages of the single tax to the farmer I 
have not time to speak. I had occasion about three years ago to 
sresent my views upon that phase of the question in the Pacific 

ural Press. I these incidental advantages as vastly more 
important than the relief of the farmer from tax burdens. The 
will include to him better roads, better schools, greater social ad- 
vantages, and better public conveniences of all kinds, with far less 
outlay and trouble than at present. They will, in short, be the sub- 
stitution of a natural growth of settlement and industry from the 
centers to the outer circles of the rural districts, bringing the 
relations of all who are engaged in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits into a harmony and unity of interest such as has never been 
known since the monopoly of land was first established as an 
“industry ” in England three hundred and fifty years ago. 


It was recently read by Mr. Leggett before the Single Tax 
Society of that city and also before the Institute of Applied Chris- 
tianity in the city of Oakland, Cal.: - 

ORIGIN AND RESULTS OF LANDLORDISM IN ENGLAND. 
ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH LEGGETT, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

If we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we c 
better judge what to do and how to do it.—Abraham Lincoln. . ould 

The late Prof. James Edwin Thorold Rogers deserves to be held in teful 
veneration by overran who feels an earnest interest in the well-being of 
mankind. As an original investigator of the past industrial condition of the 
English people, Professor Rogers is without a peer. The value of his inves+i- 
gations in that field isincalculable. The importance of his work has never re- 
ceived the recognition it deserves, although the facts brought to light by his 
labors have a momentous interest for all civilized les, and particularly 
for the people of the United States at this juncture of their history. 

Mr. Rogers, after a brilliant career as a student at Oxford, entered the 

of the established church, but soon abandoned that calling and de- 

voted himself to other pursuits. In 1862, having then acquired a high repu- 
tation for classical scholarship and varied knowledge, he was chosen professor 
of political economy at the University of Oxford. From that time until the 
close of his life, in 1890, he confined his studies toeconomics. Immediately upon 
his sopmetnens as professor he nee the investigations which have since 
made him famous. As he proceeded in his work 22 panes its results in 
successive volumes of his History of Prices. In 1868 the Tories, guided by 
their natural instincts, Seprived him of his professorship and elected Bonamy 
Price in his stead. He entered Parliament in 1880, was reelected in 1895, but 
was defeated in 1886, going down with Gladstone on the home-rule issue. In 
1888, upon the death of Bonamy Price, he was reelected to the Ee essorship 
at Oxford, which hethereafter held up to the time of his death. Goschen, 
the Tory chancellor of the exchequer, who v: for his reappointment, de- 
clared that Rogers was the only man in England who ought to fill the post. 
That Professor Rogers felt keenly the - ment rn een him by the 
Tories in 1868 is evident from the following statement, e by him in a 
lecture to the students at Oxford after his restoration in 1888: ‘“ Since I have 
n restored to an office of which I was unjustly deprived because I traced 
certain social mischiefs to their ori twenty years i 

A writer in the Westminster Review (volume 134, 604), referring to his 
original appointment in 1862, says: ‘‘ Never was an appointment more thor- 
oughly justified.” The same writer further says of : “Although his la- 
bors not received the recognition to which they were entitled, his pa- 
tience and his devotion to his economic work never ceased. * * * We 
never yet had, before Thorold rs’s time, anything like a satisfactory 
account of the condition of the E le. * * * None of them (the 
historical school of economists) did o: work of such itude as this. 
* * * He loved tolinger over thede of social and indust: life in former 
centuries. * * * He had an intense dislike of theory not guaranteed by 
fact. * * * He was one of the best of men in private life.” 

From the Saas ——- the reader may sate some idea of the char- 
acter of the man and of the nature of his work. 1884 he published his work 
entitled Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and in 1888 his work entitled The 
Economic Interpretation of History. ese two books contain in condensed 
and popular form the results of the investigations to which he devoted the 
greater part of his life work, and it is to the facts recorded in them that I 
pro , for the most part, to confine the mt discussion. 

The conditions and the modes of life of people of England at different 
periods of their history and progress can be ascertained with an accuracy 
and completeness unattainall @ in the case of any other people. The reason 
for this fact isthus stated by Professor Rogers: “ No other country possesses 
such a wealth of public records. * * * The information from which the 
economical history of land and the facts of its material pacupess can be 
derived become plentiful, and remain continuousl pe, rom about 
the last ten or twelve years of the reign of Henry III.” (Work and Wages, 
page 18.) The facts contained in the works of Professcr rs are derived 

m records made at the time,and are, therefore, absolutely reliable. And 
it was the facts brought to light by him, and not his deductions from thein, 
“that had affrigh the representatives of wealth” and the privileged 


h his indefatigable 
most troubled the 
the three centuries pre- 
ceding the middle of the sixteenth cent the condition of the masses of the 
that is, of the laboring and producing ‘was more com- 
rosperous than it has ever been at any time since. We mod- 
ned to regard skeptically the accounts of ancient golden ages. 
but he has clearly shown be Td to the reign of Henry VIII there wasa 
veritable golden age for labor. He says: 
a ve, indeed, that under adhe Lose than then the means of life 
were more abundant ae the Middle than they are under our mod- 
ernexperience. There was, lam convinced, noextreme poverty.” (Economic 


Interpretation of History, page 16.) “The fifteenth century ‘an the first 
quarter of the sixteenth were the golden of the lish laborers.” (W. 
and W., page 326.) “Men got just as geek wages in the fifteenth century 


whether they were employed for a day or a year; nor, asI have already ob- 
served, were the hours long. It is plain that the day was one of eight hours.” 


(Id., =) “As the century on the wages of labor tend decidedly 
upward.” (Id., page 827.) “The English laborer for a century or more be- 
come virtuall free and constant 


yp rous."’ (Id., page 271. 
Speaking of the plenty that marked the first half o' e eighteenth cen- 
tury, he says: “ But this po as nothing to the — times of the 
fifteenth, when the earth brought forth by handfuls, and yeomanry were 
planted in England.” (Id., page 271.) 
Agpin, says: “I can assure my hearers that a mason in Oxford four 
aoe anlon far Attn aia bouts Werk ct present. ‘The Riteenth-contary 
on for work at present. 
workman worked for only an eight-hour day.’ (Economic Interpretation 


of History, 308. 
And, : of the fourteenth century, he says: “The greater part of 
the handsome churches and convent buildings of 


t age were the work 
of the artisans themselves, who ‘could draw their own plot.’ It needed no 
common or brief training to enable the mason to himself d these struc- 
tures from the foundation to the roof, and then resign his work toan equally 
skillful mter.” (Id., 304. 


page ) 
f to the centuries which I have mentioned, he says: 
And n referring = i 


“During time the mass of E) no means claiming 
aaae = fag reward for their se) were thriving under 
their guilds and trades unions, the ts y poyunring land and 
becoming the numerous rs of first half of the seventeenth 
century, the art the master hands in their in the 
same ee considerable eo ond handsome ma 
tures in w known as , and withal working 
their own on the which shrewdness and experience 
had planned.” (Id., page 34. 
e ¥6 
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These tions were maintained in 
—— the only lawmakers of the time, to depress the condition 


spite of the efforts of the privileged 


of labor byacts of Parliament. He says: “ Now,I have told you how, for two 
hundred years and more, the representatives of rent tried to depress wages 
by force of law, in the interests of rent, and failed. So complete was the fail 
ure that in 149% the legislature enacted that scale of wages for which the 
workmen contended, and so left them in possession of the situation." 
(Id., p. 239.) “The laborers had won the day.” (Id., page 33.) 

During the last half of the reign of He VIII an ominous change in the 
condition of the English masses began. agrants and beggars swarmed 
throughout the land,and the most harsh and cruel statutes were enacted for 
their punishment and yy In the twenty-second of Henry VIII an 
act was providi t any person, being whole and mighty in body 
and able to labor, foun ng OF being v t, might be arrested by a 
constable, and a justice might, in his discretion, cause every such idle per- 
son to be taken to the nearest town and there tied to the end of a cart, naked, 
and to be beaten with whips throughout the town “till his body be bloody by 
reason of such whipping. * And whipping was to be repeated as often 

e made default. 

= the twenty-seventh of Henry VIII an act was passed providing that if the 
vagrant in his course after being whipped, he should have the up- 
r part of oe ree of his right ear clean cut off, and if he still persisted 
ft was to be : and ane i a —. — a ee ao % a “ how 
e the execu ws verie severlie against suc @ per- 
Hearts * a oe and twelve thousand of them in his 
time.” Similar statutes were enacted and ay ay enforced during the 
reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth. In the first Edward VI an act was 
rovi that a vagrant “ might on conviction be marked with the 
fetter v. and adju to be the slave for two years of the person buying 

him, giving him ny breed and water or omall rink, and such refuse o 


meat as the master should think fit. 
If he ran away, the justices “on conviction were to have him marked on 
the forehead or ball of the cheek with a hot iron with the letter S, and ad- 


ain he was 


udge him to be the master's slave for life.” If he ran away 
ic 14 years of 


be executed asafelon. The vende children between 5 an 
might be adjudged the servants or apprentices of any person willing to 
take them until the age of 24 if male. and 20if females. they ran away 
they were to be enslaved for life. The masters of these slaves might ~~ a 
of iron about the neck, arm, or leg of the slave, and any person helping 
cede to take it off was subject toa penalty. The slave who resistec 
correction was to be executed asa felon. And these slaves might be sold or 
devised like other property. (Encyclopedia spnenasee, Vi olume XIV, page 
168.) An act in the fourteenth Elizabeth recites that ‘all the parts of 
this realm of land and Wales be presently with rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, by means whereof daily happeneth in 
the same realm horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrages, to the 
high displeasure of Almighty God, and to the great annoy of the common 


Another tous sign and proof of the change that had taken place in 
the condi of the English people was the alarming growth of extreme 
verty and destitution. The existence of this evil is also evidenced by the 
Tegislation of the time. By the act twenty-seventh Henry VIII it was pro- 
vided that “e reacher, parson, vicar, and curate, as well in their ser- 
mons, collections, bidding of the beads, as in time of confessions, and at the 
making of the wills and testaments of any persons, at all times of the year 
shall exhort, move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal.” And by the act 
of first Edward V1 it was provided, for the furtherance of the relief of such 
as were in misery, that the curate of every parish should, on every 
Sunday and , after spating the gospel of the ay. make (according to 
such talent as God | ore. ua) a godly one na, Senertetion pe | 
oners, moving and exciting them to remember the r people an 
duty of Obristian charity in relieving of them which be their brethren 
in Christ, born in the same parish and needing their help. (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Volume XIX, page 463.) ; 
“ Legislation for the relief of the poor, at first by voluntary contributions, 
began with the year 1541. Between this date and 1601,inclusive, * * * 
there were twelve acts of Parliament passed with the distinct object of pro- 
relief destitution.” (E.I. of H.,page 241.) “It wasat first be- 
lieved that private benevolence would fill up the void in wages. * * * But 
vate benevolence can never grapple with anational calamity. * * * It 
possible that Henry and his son's guardians fancied that private charity 
would fill the void. * * * It is certain that the anticipation was disap- 
pointed.” (Id. page 242.) : 
The earlier ese acts claimed only yaenters gifts, and ecclesiastical 
line was relied on to enforce the claim. “Very soon the appeal for 
voluntary aid was followed by exhortations to the richer folk to give of 
their abundance. Soon the caitiff who would not give was to be delated to 
the bishop, who wastoexhorthim. * * * Very soon compulsion followed 
The rich but covetous man who remained obdurate was to be sent to gaol, 
and an assessment levied on his goods. Finally a general assessment was 


ordered.” 242.) 
lish r rate, or tax levied for the enpoeet of paupers. 
This system for Seige relief of the poor was inaugurated by the act of 1601, 


ee the law down tothe year 1535. Andsorapid was the 
Ww 
furned at Sous, ac 


t “in the latter part of Charles II's reign it was re- 
according to Davenant, or more than a third of the whole 
revenue in the time of peace.” 
In 1785 the 


(Id., 486.) 
rate was £2,004.238. In 1802 it was £4,267,965; in 1813 it 
amounted to 
by the poor rate 


640,842. (Work and Wages, e 410.) e total amount 
670, hb 


ween 1001 and 1800 is estimated at £734,000,000 
he deplora’ in the social condition of the English people, which 
I have thus prieh eats appalled thoughtful men of the time in which it 


began, and has perplexed and puzzled the thinking men of every succeeding 
generation from that day to this. 1 have found no writer who, in my judg- 
ment, has assigned any mate or sufficient cause for the origin and growt 


of English pauperism and the degradation of English labor. 

But a careful study of changes that have taken place in the social condition 
of the of our own country within the memory of the grcoent genera- 
think, afford a key to the solution of the question that has so long 

and puzzled. American labor has had its golden age,too. Men 
remember well the time when the “tramp” had no existence in 

and “industrial armies’’ were never dreamed of; when the 
millions of men being permanently mnegenres in this country 

vable; when the means of life were more abundant than they 
had ever before been in any other age or country, and when the standard of 
living was higher than was ever enjoyed by the workers of the world at any 
other time or re. . Within the present generation we have had the tramps 


vagrants ies, and the innumerable hosts of the unem- 
ployed swarm u 


of and his immediate 
the statute books of every State in the Union are now to be found laws 
the punishment and suppression of vagrants, tramps, and beggars, 


ae 


E 


a 


us as they swarmed upon the people of England in the | the term with which we are familiar. 
successors. 


as harsh and cruel for our time as were those of Henry VIII, Edward VI 
Elizabeth for their times. The appeals for charity made by our churche 
as general and as strenuous as were those made th: 
direetion of Parliament And franti 


and 
sare 
n by the state church by 
appeals are being made to us thro 


ign 


the schools and through the various agencies of charity, organized and un- 
organized. Nor is this all. The State is called upon, out of moneys raised 
by general taxation, to make provision for the support of the poor. Ameri- 
can legislators display a natural aversion to the pauperization of their fellow- 
citizens, and this aversion is creditable to them. But they will not be able 


much longer to postpone the evil day, and an American poor rate 


is as in- 
evitable as was the English poor rate 











We shall find out, as Henry VIII and his son's guardians did, that, as Pro- 
fessor Rogers, says: “‘ Private benevolence can never pple with a national 
calamity.’ In fact, we have already found it out. Pi tations are, in the 
theory of our laws, places of temporary detention for persons a sed or 
suspected of crime. We know that all over the United States they are being 
largely used as poor houses and our hospitals and asylums ar al reas- 
ing extent used in the same way. The same cause that made English pau- 


perism inevitable after Henry VIII's time is operative in this country now, 
and must produce a like effect. 

This change in the condition of the English masses was br 
the introduction of the system of absolute private ownership of land, with its 
attendant rack-renting. And this was, I am convinced, effected principally 
through the sale by Henry VIII of the lands of the church, which his Partia- 
ment confiscated upon the dissolution of the monasteries. Professor Rogers 
says these lands “are over and over again said to have been one-third of the 
whole area of the kingdom.” (W. and W., page 207.) 

What did Henry do with those lands? It is, I think, very generally sup- 
posed that he gave them away tohiscourtiers. Acarefulanalysisof Henry's 
character ought to convince anyone that such an assumption is inherently 
improbable. He was not the kind of a man to give away anything that he 
could sell, and by the sale of which he could obtain means to gratify his insa- 
tiable appetite for display and wanton extravagance. He inherited from his 
penurious and miserly father, Henry VII, an immense accumulation of wealth, 
which the latter had acquired by the meanest and cruelest methods. 

The son soon scattered what the father had gathered. Professor Rogers 
says: “‘He was extravagant to such a degree that he succeeded in ruinin 
the unfortunate people over whom he reigned. * * * The wastefuiness of 
Henry was incredible. The establishments of each of his infant daughters 
were more costly than the annual expense of his thrifty father. He had fifty 
palaces, whims of the hour, in which profusion was constantly going on. He 
was incessantly building, altering, pulling down, by day and night, on Sun- 
days and festivals from year to year.” (W. and W., page 221.) 

But there isa positive proof that Henry never intended to give away what 
he took from the church. After squandering what his father left him he ap- 
— to his Parliament to replenish his exhausted exchequer by the levy of 
‘axes upon his people. And these demands grew year by year, until the burden 
became intolerable. Finally he cast his longing eyes upon the lands and ac 
cumulated wealth of the monasteries, and, upon his demand, his obsequious 
Parliament confiscated these lands and this wealth to the Crown. Professor 
Rogers says: “It was said that Henry entered into the possession of one 
third the area of England. It is certain that he promised, if this grant were 
made him, that he would ask his people for no further taxes. It is equally 
certain that he broke his word. It is quite as certain that the whole of what 
he appropriated disappeared in a marvelously short time, and that before 
he died he was reduced to the greatest straits and resorted to the most dis- 
graceful frauds in order to extricate himself.” (E. I. of H., page 420.) 
“ Henry had spent his own substance and that of his people. The treasures 
of the religious houses had been squandered in an incredibly short time; 
hurled oui the wanton waste of his boundless oxtravagance.” (W.and 


ught about by 








Ws paee él 

If he had intended to give away these lands, how could he promise to ask 
for nomoretaxes? If he intended tosell them he might well believe that their 
sale would supply a fund sufficiently large to meet even his extravagant de- 
mands and render further taxes unnecessary. 

We have some direct historical testimony to the fact of the sale of the con 
fiscated lands. In Knight’s History of England, volume 2, page 465, it is said: 
“There were abbey lands to be sold or let.” Professor Rogers, speaking of 
Tandridge, a village in Surrey, famed for the completeness of its ancient 
records, says: “It possessed a hospital, to which charity a good deal of the 
parish was annexed. This foundation fell at the dissolution into the hands 
of Mr. Froude’s patriot king, as indeed nearly everything else fell, and was, 
it seems, parcelled out among numerous proprietors, probably to a great ex- 
tent purchasers of the hospital lands.” (E. f of H., pages 484, 485. 

In 1886 Hubert Hall, of Her Majesty's public record office, published a book 
entitled Society in the Elizabethan Age, on pages 26 and 27 of which the 
author, speaking of the sixteenth century ‘after the final accomplishment of 
the so-called reformation of the temporal position of the church,” says: 
“Land was no longer regarded as a military or labor fee. but as a serious in 
dustry and profitable investment. For half a century a violent land fever 
raged in town andcountry. The Crown wasa ready seller, and found still 
more eager buyers. These new men—officials, merchants, lawyers, usurers 
jostled the ancient owners, impoverished by mismanagement and extrava- 
gance,andeach other. Bothalike joined in anattempt to wrest from the sub- 
tenant his vested interest or fixity of tenure in the land.” 

And Green, in his History of the English People, Volume II, page 19, say 
speaking of this period: “The new wealth of the merchant classes helped 
on the change. They began to invest largely in land.” 

The merchants had the money that Henry so much needed to gratify his 
desire for profusion and extravagance, and he had the lands in which they 
desired to invest with a view of founding families and of securing admission 










into the ranks of the privileged classes. Hubert Hall says the mercantile in- 
terest was “athirst for those political and social distin« 1s which a connec- 
tion with the land alone afforded.” (Society in the E han Age, page 33.) 
And he says the trader“ was ever on the lookout for able i stment 
inland.” (Id., page 41.) This is a process that has in En i from 
thatday tothis. And this was the Genesis of English r Modern 
landlordism, as the word is now understood, wasa thing unknown in Eng- 
land before the timeof Henry VULL It came into existence asa logical result 
of the sale of the church lands by that monarch. Professor Rogers says: 
“From the earliest period of recorded agriculture, by which I mea f such 
accounts as give us an insight into the occupation of land, till sor ifter 
the middle of the sixteenth century—i. e., forfu ! } the rent 
of icultural lands remains unaltered at from 6 pence to § pence per acre. 
(E. I. of H., page 167.) 

The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to convince anyone that there 
was no landlord of agricultural land, in any modern sense, during those three 


centuries. A rent of 6 pence to § pence per acre was not rent in any sense of 


And Professor Rogers says: “ No one who knows anything about econ 
ical histor 
posed by 


m- 
can doubt that rent was originally, and for centuries, a tax im- 
e strong on the weak in consideration of a real or pretended pro 
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tection of the tenant. The invariable and fixed character of the tax seems 
to me to prove this; and the fact that no attempt was made to alter the fixed 
rent, save by open or disguised violence or fraud, is to me conclusive.” (E. L 
of H., page 172.) 


And again he says: “And it is a proof of Adam Smith's sagacity that, with- 

out the materials before him from which the facts could be demonstrated, he 
saw that rent was originally a tax, and that a long interval must have oc- 
curred before farmers’ rents became real and ya (W.and W.., 
63.) And on pages 235-236 of The Economic Interpretation of History, he 
says: “* Undoubtedly, in the earlier stages of this and other societies, rent 
was a tax, levied by downright force, either with or without the pretense of 
an equivalent, or asthe representative of reciprocal advantage, as defense 
a of administration, or as mere blackmail, the rent receiver, in 
consideration, refraining from plunder.” 

Of the thirteenth century he says: “In the thirteenth century there was 
no rent paid, in the ordinary sense of the word.” (W.and W., page56.) Ina 
lecture delivered in 1888 at Oxford, and printed after his death, he says of the 
fourteenth century: “*‘Good arable land was let in the fourteenth century at 
6d.an acre. I have never found a higher price.” (Industrial and Commercial 
History of England, e209.) In Work and YWogse, page 293, he says: “Itis 
certain that during the fifteenth century the landowner was unable to screw 
them (his tenants), and that the rack-rent is a product of the early part of 
the sixteenth century.’ And at page 296 of the same work he says: “It 
was not till the sixteenth century that rack-renting began.” 

Now, as the rack-rent is a “rent nearly equal to the annual value of the 
property rented,” it is clear that its first appearance marks the advent of the 
alert landlord. When the merchants o Henry VIII's time “ began to in- 
vest largely in land,” they carried into their speculations in land the same 
business methods that = had acted upon in their commercial dealings. 
They figured out the cost of an acre of land and fixed its rent at interest on 
that amount, end as competition raised the price they raised the rent to cor- 
respond. It is safe to assume that, when the first purchaser of abbey lands 
thus set the pee of rack-renting, all the other landowners in England were 

ollow h le. B 


not slow to isexample. But we are not left to mere assumption on 
this point. We have indubitable historical proof. In Volu e Il, 465, of 
Knight's History of England it is said, speaking of this period: “ Rents were 


everywhere rising.’ And in Cunningham and McArthur’'s Outlines of Eng- 
lish Industria] History, at page 181, it is said: *“‘ Rent comes to have the clear 
and obvious character of a payment for the use of the soil.” Professor 
Rogers says: “ From the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth rack-renting of a verZ, harsh kind occurred and with very disastrous 
effects." (Ind. and Com. t. of Eng., page 208.) And in the omic In- 
terpretation of History, page 174, he says: “The rents of the seventeenth 
century, small as they seem to us n with competition rents, which rap- 
idly slid into famine rents, by which I mean rents which leave the occupyers 
with a bare maintenance, without the porer of either improving or saving.” 
“The earliest writer on husbandry in the seventeenth century its the fact 
of competition rents, defends the lord's action in taking what is offered him, 
and treats the farmer's remonstrances with ill-disguised contempt.” (Id.) 
And this raising of rent went on until by the year 1879 the rent of cul- 
tural land, which had for three centuries prior to the middle of the sixteenth 
century remained fixed at an average of m 6d. to 8d. an acre, had risen to 
an average of more than 45s. (Id., pages 179 and 293.) 

But the most striking and important historical evidence on this point is to 
be derived from thesermons of dauntless old Hugh Latimer, who was burned 
at the stake at Oxford in 1555. Of these sermons a writer in the Enc a 
dia Britannica says: “It is possible to learn from them more seguedine: he 
social and political condition of the period than perteve from any other 
source.” On the 7th of March, 1548, the year after the death of Henry VIII, 
Latimer preached in the King's private garden at Westminster, before the 

oung king and his courtiers, the first of a series of seven sermons in which 

e says: “ You landlords, Fag rent-raisers, I may ~~ you steplords, you un- 
natural lords, you have for your possessions yearly too much. For that 
herebefore went for twenty or forty pound by year (which is an honest por- 
tion to be had gratis in one lordship, of another man’s sweat and labor) now 
is let for fifty or a hundred pound by year. Of this too much cometh (that) 
‘this monstrous and portentous dearth is made by man, notwithstanding God 
doth send us plentifully the fruits of the earth, mercifully and contrary to 
our deserts. 

* Notwithstanding too much which these rich men have causeth such dearth 
that poor men (which live of their labor) can not with thesweatof their face 
have a living, all kind of victuals is so dear, pigs, geese, capons, chickens, 
eggs, etc., * * * I will tell you, my lords and masters, this is not for the 
Kit ‘shonor. * * * Also it is the King’s honor that the commonwealth 
be shvenaet, that the dearth of these aforesaid things be provided for, and 
the commodities of this realm soemployed as it may be to the setting his sub- 

ects on work and keeping them from idleness. * * * Furthermore, if the 
ing’s honor (as some men say) standeth in the great multitude of people, 
then these graziers, inclosers, and rent rearers are hinderers of the King’s 
honor, for where as have been a great many householders and inhabitants 
there is now but a shepherd and his dog. So they hinder the King’s honor 
most ofall. * * * I know where is agreat market town, with divers ham- 
lets and inhabitants, * * * and the vicar that serveth (being so great a 
cure) bath but 12 or 14 marks by year, so that of this pension he is not able 
to buy him books nor give his neighbor drink. 

“All the rm gain goeth another way. My father was a yeoman, and had 
no lands of his own, only he had a farm of three or four pound by year at the 
uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half adozen men. He had 
walk for a hundred sheep. and my mother milked #Wkine. He wasableand did 
find the Kinga harness, with himself and his horse, while he came to the place 
that he should receive the King's I can remember that I buckled his 
harness when he went unto Blackheath Field. He kept me to school, or else I 
had not been able to have preached before the King’s now. He mar- 
ried my sisters with 5 pound or 20 nobles aj , 80 that he them u 
in godliness and fear of God. Hoist tality for his poor neighbors, an 
some alms he gave to the . And all this hedid of the said farm. Where 
he that now hath it, payeth 16 pound by year and more, and is not able to do 
an ng for his prince, for himself nor for his children, or give a cup of 
drink to the poor. Thus all the enhancing and rearing goeth to your private 
commodity and wealth. So that where you had a cingle too much, you have 
that, and since the same, ye have ¢ the rent, and so have Geren 
another too much. So now ts have double too much which is too too much. 
But let the preacher preach till his e be worn to the stum is 
amended. e have good statutes e for the commonwealth as 
commoners, enclosers, many meeting and sessions, but in the end of the ma‘ 
ter there cometh nothing forth. 

“ Well, well, this is one thing I will say unto whence it cometh 1 


you, from 
know, even from the devil. I know hisintent init. For if ye b it to pass 
that the yeomanry be not able to put their sons to school (as ind universi- 
ties do wonderfully decay already) and that they be not able to their 
daughters to the re whoredom, I say ye pluck salvation from peo- 
pile and utterly destroy realm. For by yoemen 


*s sons the faith of Christ 


-_-_———— 


is and hath been maintained chiefly. * * * But verily they that 

look to the redress of these things be the greatest against hem. in iene 
are a great many of folks, and amongst many I know but one of tender zeal 

at the motion of his poor tenants hath let down his lands to the old rents for 
their relief. For God's love let him not ke a Phoenix: let him not be alone- 
let him not be a hermit closed in a wall; some good man follow him and do 
as he giveth example. Surveyors there be, * * * but the commons be 
utterly undone by them. Whose bitter cry ascending up to the ears of the 
God of Sabbaoth, the greedy pit of hell burning fire (without great repent- 
ance) do tarry and look for them. A redress God grant. For surely, surely 

but that two things do comfort me, I would despair of the redress in these 
matters. One is that the King’s majesty when he cometh to age, will see a 
redress of these things so out of frame. Giving one by letting down his 
own lands first, and then enjoin his subjects to follow him. The second hope 
I have is, I believe, that the .gonenal accounting day is at hand, the dreadful 
— of judgment I mean, w shall make an end of all these calamities and 
m series. ” 


There was in England, Cuts the period in which the awful transforma- 
tion I have heretofore sketched took place, at least one clear, strong, logical, 
and observant mind that fully its and clearly perceived its 
efficient cause. No question money, of transportation. or of machinery 
could obscure or hide from Latimer’s clear and earnest mind the real cause 
of the calamities and miseries that had fallen upon his country. He knew, 
and knowing, dared declare, that nr were the work of the leadlord. the rent 
raiser and incloser, who had shut men out from the land which the 
Creator had ee toall his creatures, and robbed them of the product 
of their sweat and . Tothe thoughtful American mind of to-day it ought 
to be equally apparent that the calamities and miseries that have come upon 
this once oe and happy people, having for their heritage the most 
es y= the sun ever shone upon, are due to the same cause that has 

lighted and pauperized the once prosperous and naper Saas across the sea. 
a a cade the = ——- t ee the 

merican peop! oyeda prosperity asno other peo everenjoyed 
before, because they had an abundance of good land Aanationn lab ~ on 
even easier and better terms than the lish = had for the three cen- 
turies ing the middle of the sixteenthcentury. English land was open 
to Eng labor du these three centuriesat 6d. an acre rent. During the 
first century of the existence of this Government, American land of the best 
quality was open to American labor at an annual rent of a little over 6 cents 
an acre (the Government price of $1.25an acre, divided by 20). So long as that 
condition of things lasted American labor was prosperous But as soon as 
the supply of Government land became exhausted, the same phenomena that 
follo he sale of the church lands in England to a rin this coun- 
try. The scrambles for Government land at Oklahoma, © Sisseton Res- 
ervation, at the Cherokee Strip, and at the Kicka: Reservation have merely 
served to make patent to the general public a fact that has been fully known 
to thoughtful observers of events—that is, that the supply of Govern- 
ment land fit for occupation and use had given out. Noone who will give 
the matter consideration can fail to observe how close is the parallel between 
the social and industrial conditions that developed in England about the mid- 
dle of the reign of Henry VIII, and the social and industrial conditions that 
have developed in this country during the last twelve or fifteen years, since 
the supply of public land has become practically exhausted. 

A few ae after Henry VIII began to sell the confiscated lands of the 
church, England swarmed with vagrants and sturdy and Green tells 
us that “‘ England for the first time saw a distinct nal class in the or- 
ganized gangs of robbers which began to infest the roads and were always 
ready to ga‘ round the standard of revolt. The gallows did their work in 
vain. * * * The social disorder, in fact, baffled the sagacity of English 
statesmen.” (His' of the English People, Volume II, page + few years 
before the mad rush for land in Oklahoma sounded the alarm t our public 
lands were practically exhausted, the tramp made his first appearance and 
the unemployed became a permanent class with us. Like causes must pro- 
duce like effects. And men denied access to the land from which and on 
which alone they can live, whether in the sixteenth or in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, whether in England or in the United States of America, could have or 
can have but one rnative, to die or to take to the roads as tramps and 
vagrants or as highwaymen. The English Parliaments of sixteenth cen- 
peg Ge pre ge tosuppress and exterminate the landless psand ants 
of that time by and cruel laws, which were execu with barbarous 
severity. American eae, *n the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
have attempted to attain the same end by the same means. experience 
of the race during the intervening centuries has taught us no better method 
of dealing with our landless tramps, our subme and disinherited ones. 
The prevalent altruism of our times will not our legislators to ordain 
that the unfortunate tramp shall have his ears cut off or that he shall be 
executed as a felon, and in most of our States it will not permit him to be 
whi . The Commonwealth of Kentucky did, however, by an asteere ved 
May 6, 1890, provide that any male person over 16 years of age sh , upon 
conviction o' cy, be “ punished by a uMoving of not less than five nor 
more than fifty es with a leathern Me well laid on his bare back.” 

.) The spirit of our legislation 
that of the legislation of Henry 


sovereigns of England 380 years Tudors mercifully put them out 
of the way by hanging them. We slowly torture them to y 

or drive them 
In another © parallel England in the sixteenth century 
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The Englis]. poor law, inaugurated by the act of 27th Elizabeth and continued 
to the presi. day, is far from be @ monument of human wisdom in the 
field 


tion. But American lawmakers have not improved upon it 
very mu Our county poorhouses are mostly modeled on the English 
workhouses, and our plan of supplementing them with the police stat‘on is 
certainly anything but an improvement. And yet it seems to me that, not- 
withstanding the inability of our modern legislators to find it, there is a 
rational remedy for v: cy and pauperism, a sure preventive of both. If 
1 have succeeded, as I believe I have, in proving that the efficient cause of 
these evils was and is the exclusion of men from the land, is it not clear that 
the only effective remedy or preventive must be to restore them again to 
that essential element from which they have been excluded? If a gardener, 
on his oy round some morning, should discover that some malicious in- 


truder . a the previous night, pulled up his plants and left them 
1 on the to die, would he not at once set to work to restore them 
wie before they wilted and died? Vagrants and paupers are but 
human beings divorced from the land. Professor Rogers perceived this fact, 


: “The wth of the rrate * * * was due to the inclos- 
for he se yonsequent exclusion of the r from small agriculture. * * * 
The became more and more straitened, even when prices had _ not seri- 
ously risen, because they were more and more divorced from the soil.” (E. 1. 
of H, page 246.) The only way in which v cy and pauperism can be cured 
and vented is to restore the tand pauper tothe land. And this the 
8 ae will do without or disturbance. Adopt the single tax unlimited, 
= vagraycy and paupe will soon become but the hideous goblins of a 
a ¢ forever past. 
have said that I have been unable to find any modern writer who has 
assigned an uate or sufficient cause for the origin and growth of Eng- 
lish uperiam. fessor Rogers has assigned four causes, and they are as 
valid T , as any I have come across elsewhere. They are: (1) Deluge of 
base money; (2) confiscation of the guild lands and the loss of the benefit 
societies’ funds; (3) rise in prices, and (4) the enactment of the statute of fifth 
Elizabeth, chapter 4, known as the statute of laborersof that year. The first 
was due to the debasement of the coin in the latter years of the reign of Henry 
VILL, which was carried to such an extent that when Elizabeth called in the 
coin with a view to undoing the mischief which her father had done she found 
that about 60 per cent of the coins was base metal. The confiscation of the 
lands took place under Edward VI. During the golden age of English 
bor waieh precedes aaez VII's reign the trade — and labor unions 
had u extensive holdings of land all over the kingdom, the revenues 
from which supplied a benefit fund for their members. The guardians of 
Edward VI confiscated these lands, as Henry had confiscated the lands of the 
church, and under the same pretense, viz, that they were being applied to 
superstitious uses. The land m that followed the sale of the church lands 
naturally raised the price of all commodities. Of the statute of Elizabeth, 


Professor Rogers says: “ This famous act, which consummated the degrada- 
tion of the r my ree inevitable and misery universal, was really 
no new legislation. acts re ed all the old statutes of laborers and 
reenacted all the ions of those acts. It did not provide any new ma- 


| 


, for the nistration of the old laws had been in the hands of the 
justices for nearly the whole two hundred years, and sometimes the right of 
the assessments. What it did was to seize the opportunity when the 
workmen were helpless to consolidate all the old statutes, to draw up rigid 
rules of a ticeship so as to make agriculture the residuum of all labor, 
to enact cxkaustive penalties, and to leave no loophole through which work- 
men could escape, so as to better themselves in the struggle with their em- 
gezers, lish statute book contains many atrocious acts, most of 
m with tical preambles. This act of Elizabeth is, in my judgment, 
most infamous of them, for it was leveled inst every right of the poor 
to live and entirely in the interest of rent.’ (E. Ll. of H. pages 240-241.) 
Now, let us test these assumed causes by the experience of our own time 
and country within the last twenty-five years. I have shown that the same 
within that time taken place in this country that took place in 
sixteenthcentury. But we have had no delugeof base money. 
have had what the gold men call “sound” money dur- 
the dread change has been goingon. As to the second 
unions have had no land to be confiscated, and their benefit 
have, have not been interfered with by the Government. 
prices, our calamities have fallen upon us at a time when 
they ever have been known to bein the history of 
finally, we have had no legislation like the statute of Eliza. 
t that, if an effect follows when an assumed cause 
it is present, the assumed cause can not be the real cause. 
consummated the d tion of English labor, made 
and misery universal in land, was the exclusion of 
Englishland. The real cause t has Te the tram 
in this country, that has filled our streets with unemploy 


armies, that is as and pauperizing 
independent American citisens, is the exclusion of American 
, let me ask my thoughtful reader to consider the ques- 
and whither are we tending? If Iam correct in the in- 
the facts I have presented in the foregoing pages we are 
descent to an abyss of misery and degradation, poverty 
respects more dire than that down which the Eng- 
the middle of the sixteenth century; a descent into 
the more intolerable by reason of the memories of our 
and of the superior intelligence and greater 
masses of our ple. 
itis that this downward movement is the necessary result 
natural laws; that is, of the law that impels the landlord 
get asa condition precedent to his permitting labor to have 
the law that compels laborers to bid against each 
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em their efforts to gain access to the landlord's land, without which they 
And is this awful fate inevitable? Must we and our erity drink to the 
dregs the bitter cup of misery that has been held to the lips of the English 
for the last three and a halfcenturies? Must poorhouses rise in every 
of this broad Republic as they have risen in every parish of Eng- 
land? Must our children and children’s children be driven into exile from 
the land of their birth as millions upon millions of the people of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland have during the three centuries? Shall the 
plowers forever the of a class mned to toil, in this once free 
Ser, The single taxers answer no. They say these thin 
must shall not be. They are setting the ax to the root of the deadly 
tree which produces these fruits, and their brave and sturdy blows are 
to tell. With a hope that ——— to high endeavor and a faith that 
not they are pressing forward in ever increasing numbers to the goal 
Peele aS een ny eball be secured to all, where all men shall be not 
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HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redempt 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The one great objection urged here by gentlemen 
in opposition to the pending bill is that if enacted into law it would 
result in the final retirement and practical destruction of the green- 
backs. This argument seems to me to be based upon an entire 
misapprehension of the facts; for, sir, the question is really one 
of fact. It is admitted on every hand that under the law as it now 
exists the greenbacks can not be retired, but that when they are 
taken into the Treasury the Government is compelled to reissue 
them and to keep them in circulation. The President in his mes- 
sage and the Secretary of the Treasury in his report both denounce 
this law which compels the reissuing of the greenbacks, and they 
urge upon Congress in vigorous terms its immediate repeal. This 
law, which thus makes compulsory the keeping in circulation of 
the greenbacks is the statute of May 31, 1878, entitled *‘An act to 
forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes,” 
and reads as follows: 

And whenever any of said notes [greenbacks] may be redeemed, or be 
ceived into the Treasury, under any law, from any source whatever, and 
shall belong to the United States, they shall not be retired, canceled,or de 
stroyed, but they shall be issued and paid out again and kept in circulation 

This is the statute about which the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury complain, and the repeal of which they assert 
is absolutely necessary. 

Now the opponents of the pending bill unite in declaring that, 
in some way which I have been unable to discern, it essentially 
complies with this demand of the President and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and that if made a law it would result in the 
withdrawal of the greenbacks from the currency of the country. 
Iam at a loss to know upon what any such argument is predicated, 
it seems to me so palpably untrue, so entirely baseless in fact. 
The pending bill either does or does not propose to repeal or 
change the law of 1878, which I have quoted. This question can 
be at once determined by a reading of the billitself. The first 
section contains the following proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal or modify 
an act ongceres ev 81, 1878, entitled “An act to forbid the further retire- 
ment of United States legal-tender notes.” 

The matter is too plain for argument. The proviso which I 
have just quoted explicitly declares that the pending bill. if made 
a law, shall not in any wise be held to repeal or to modify the 
statute of 1878. In other words, the statute of 1878 is to be con- 
tinued in full force and effect, without change or modification, 
and therefore under no circumstances could the Administration 
finally retire the greenbacks or withdraw them from circulation 
without a deliberate violation of express law. In my opinion, as] 
have said, there is no room for argument upon this point. There 
is no occasion for invoking any rule of statutory construction, 
because there is here nothing contradictory, nothing ambiguous, 
nothing to construe. The language of the proviso is plain, un- 
equivocal, and susceptible of but one meaning. It declares that 
the act of 1878 shall not only be continued in force, but that it 
shall be so continued without any modification whatever. This 
proviso is in the first section of the bill. The second and last 
section confessedly has nothing to do with the matter. How, 
then, can it be seriously claimed that this bill would result in 
the destruction of the greenbacks? What foundation is there for 
that statement? Where is the fact, or the semblance of a fact, to 
warrant the putting forth here of any such argument? If under 
the statute of 1878 the Secretary of the Treasury is compelled, as 
we all know he is compelled, to reissue the greenbacks and to 
keep them in circulation, then he would still be forced to reissue 
them if this bill were to become a law, for in this regard the law 
is to remain wholly unchanged. But, sir, there is no occasion for 
further elaboration of this point. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another misapprehension concerning the 

urpose of this bill to which I wish briefly to refer. It seems to 
cs assumed, by some of those who oppose it, that if made a law 
the bill would compel the Secretary of the Treasury forthwith to 
issue bonds. Thisis not true. The bill would not force the sale 
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of bonds, it would simply and wisely regulate the manner of their 
sale when necessary, anc — the Secretary of the Treasury on 
every such sale to first offer them to the American people in the 
open market, after dueadvertisement. It would give to the Ameri- 
} can people the first opportunity to purchase their own securities, 
and would make the sale open and —— at the Treasury De- 
partment and at the subtreasuries and designated depositories of 
the United States. Until the Secretary of the Treasury had so 
publicly advertised and offered the securities for sale, it would 
prohibit him from negotiating any more issues by private contract. 
Mr. Speaker, the sale of bonds by which the public debt is in- 
creased is always a misfortune; and I desire to say that nothing 
but an emergency of the most serious character could ever induce 
me to consent to such a transaction in a time of peace. But, sir, 
such an emergency now confronts the Government. The godl 
reserve established at a hundred millions by the resumption act of 
1875, and kept intact at that sum from the 1st of January, 1879, 
until after the commencement of the present Administration, has 
been encroached upon until to-day nearly forty millions of it have 
been paid out, and there remain but a little over $60,000,000 with 
which to redeem more than three hundred and forty-six millions 
of greenbacks. Besides this, it appears from the last report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that from the 1st day of July, 1893, until 
the ist day of December, 1895, the receipts of the Government 
have fallen below its expenditures to the amount of $130,221,023, 
an nme of about fifty millions a year of deficit during that 
sriod, 
. In this connection it must be borne in mind that the one hundred 
million of reserve is not kept separate and apart, but is monaees 
with the other funds in the Treasury; and, sir, notwithstandin 
what was said, and left unsaid, on the subject by the President an 
the Secretary of the Treasury in their communications to Con- 
ess, there is, I think, little doubt in the mind of any person who 
1as carefully investigated the matter that the proceeds of the 
bonds issued to the amount of $162,000,000, and sold ostensibly to 
replenish the gold reserve, have in fact been used to defray the 
current expenses of the Government. The President in his mes- 
sage wholly fails to mention the fact of the great deficit in the 
revenues—an omission so remarkable that nobody would presume 
to attempt to explain it. He does, however, elaborate upon the 
danger growing out of the rapid depletion of the gold reserve, 
and he loudly calls upon Congress for legislation to avert threat- 
ened disaster. It is a matter of common knowledge that another 
bond issue is imminent. For many days the air has been filled 
with bonds and rumors of bonds. Under such circumstances it 
is that the pending bill is brought into the House. The bill pro- 
poses that if the threatened issue be made there shall first be an 
offer of the bonds, upon public advertisement, to the American 
people. It provides that until the people of this country have 
Rad a chance to buy their securities in the open market no syn- 
dicate, foreign or domestic, shall obtain them by private con- 
tract. This bill seeks to avoid, if ible, the scandal of another 
secret contract like that of last February, by which bonds worth 
118 were sold for 104}—a contract which, when compelled to be 
made public, was thus described in that great Democratic news- 
paper, the New York World, in its issue of February 21, 1895: 
BUNCOED OUT OF MILLIONS AND MILLIONS—THE BIDDING FOR THE BONDS 
PROVES THAT THE ADMINISTRATION LET SLIP A SUM EQUAL TO NEARLY 
HALF ITS LOAN—-GENERAL SCRAMBLE FOR THE ISSUE—IN TWENTY-TWO 
MINUTES THE AMERICAN SHARE WAS BID FOR MANY TIMES OVER AT 116 
TO 118, AND SLOW LONDON BID FOR $600,000,000 AT 1164—INTO THE JOBBERS’ 


POCKETS WILL GO $8,418,757, WHICH, IN A SAVINGS BANK, WOULD GROW 


TO $27,628,678 IN THE LIFE OF THE BONDS—THAT IS WHAT THE PEOPLE 


PAY FOR STAR-CHAMBER VERDANCY. 


Every day adds to the infamy of the transaction. * * * The more the 
bond deal is studied the more incompetent appear the Government officials 
who could sit by and listen to the argument of the bankers and then in all 
simplicity at their binding signatures to any such contract as that of 
February 8. It would be more than interesting to have the whdle story of 
that d laid bare, as a warning, if nothing more. It is the duty of Messrs. 
Cleveland, Carlisle, and Curtis to say to the taxpayers who have been 
mulcted to the tune of millions just why such a one-sided contract was made. 
Mr. Cleveland has been a Wall street lawyer. He was ina ition to know, 
by inquiry of honest, responsible men, just what a United States bond of the 
sort he proposed to issue was worth here and abroad. It was his sworn duty 
to get this information if,as an American citizen of ordi intelligence, he 
didn't already possess it. He evidently did not post himself or, if he did, he 
cravenly surrendered the good name and credit of his country to a freebooter 
in finance, a man who is in his business for all there is in it, and whose polic 
has been for years to find a weak spot in a corporation and then squeeze it 
for all it is worth. 
























































HOW THE ACCOUNT STANDS. 


th OE BI, pad itlieintne anspnsscadcababcestensibistwatbescs cebtices $62, 315, 000 
Sa FAICNss PLCMIET GE BIG... vcicnvcccccctocsvesesecescectcesccceccces 2,797, 
United States Fels i wala etme iotiches densi aeibelehiasiemmaldie dendiss amie 65, 112, 943 
SY RRENTED QEGIEE OU Sion cscccnccecvecsonanenusmeanconsnd@anessecnces , 835, 
ee RR Be 8 ss ciharncdenndendisidiniiliimmcdiedeta 69, 948, 587 
REINEO SEURENS WNE OO BED. ce nocéseciciguktienucaiedinadbdaestahannads 3, 588, 113 
The public pay and the United States should have received... ...- 73, 531, 700 
United “ - has Bann soem iba ne ganar peanctmmasac aca 8, 418, 757 
Compounded as a sinking fund, at r cent, for thirty years this 

lost profit would ee % Pe ee 27, 628, 676 


Or nearly one-half the original loan. 
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ment began to refund the national debt. 
its gigantic refunding operations successfully, and, as I find upon 
investigation, never paid a higher commission than one-half of 1 
= cent, which was the maximum rate fixed by the statute of 
1 


and West, there being substantial agreement as to all details 
I think the most succinct statement of the matter which I have 
met with is that given recently by the distinguished journalist, 
Mr. W. E. Curtis, in the Chicago 
that the bonds, amounting in value to $65,117,500, were sold by 





PROFIT AND LOSS. 








Belmont and Morgan bey 962,315,000 at. 104.40. ...................... $65, 112, 943 
Belmont and Morga)\ sell $62,315,000 at 112.25................-........ 69, 948) 587 
enh aeek Biers Pe ce te a. 4, 835, 644 
Inside jobbers buy $02,315,000 at 112.25.......-------o--o--c--neeen-- ~ 60, 948, 587 
Inside jobbers sell $62,315,000 at 118......................--... scenes 73, 531, 700 
ee ertitnhann 8, 583, 113 
General public buy $62,315,000 at 118... ........................-....--. 73, 531, 700 
Loss by United States to the jobbers.........................-...... 8, 418, 757 


Mr. Speaker, this is what this great Democratic journal said, in 


February, 1895, of that contract—a contract made in secret, and 
the provisions of which the Secretary of the Treasury earnestly 
sought to have kept secret until the Administration was practi- 
cally forced to make it 


ublic. 
Let it be remembered, sir, that that contract was negotiated 


with men some of whom, at least, were the close personal friends 
of the President, one of them being his business partner at the 
time of, or very shortly prior to, his inauguration, 


Let it be further remembered that in 1862 more than five 


hundred millions of five-twenties, and in 1864 and 1865 more than 
eight hundred and twenty-nine millions of seven-thirties were sold 
to the people at par in currency, and that during all the war period 
the highest price paid by the 
its loans was 1} per cent, and this included all expenses connected 
with the issues. 


overnmentto any agent for floating 


After the war, while gold was still at a premium, the Govern- 
t carried through all 


Beginning with the administration of Secretary Windom, in 


1881, the Government refunded more than $700,000,000 of bonded 
indebtedness without paying one penny of commission. Yet, ac- 
a this great 

by the 

the contract of last February were more than 
months on an investment of sixty-five millions; but this statement 
of the World was made in February, 1895, and was therefore in 
the nature of a prophecy. 
private bond contract has been completed, and we are now pre- 
pared to give its history. 


ocratic newspaper, the profits realized 
organ-Belmont syndicate and by the inside jobbers from 
$8,000,000 in six 


However, the transaction under that 


This history I have seen in several prominent newspapers, _ 
ut 


ord. From this it appears 


the Government at a premium of 4.48 to Messrs. Morgan and 
Belmont, for themselves and the Rothschilds. These gentlemen 
dis of them to their own syndicate at an advance of 9.75 on 
on Bel b76. of $100. This gave to Morgan and Belmont a profit of 

They kept only three-fourths of 1 per cent of this sum, how- 
ever, as their commission, i. e.. $488,372. The remainder was 
divided among the members of the syndicate, yielding a profit of 
6.72 per cent on their investment, which, with 14 per cent in- 
terest accrued on the bonds, made a profit of 8.422 per cent. As 
their money was tied up only about six months, the transaction 
netted 16.844 per cent a year; but it will be remembered that these 
bonds, which they bought at 4.48 above par, in a little while rose 
to a premium of from 22 to 23 cents, or an increase of nearly $17 
on every $100, so that the syndicate, if they have sold the bonds, 
have made a profit of $12,494,384, or, if they kept a part of them, 
can, when they sell, realize thatsum. A profit of about 18 per 
cent in one year! 

ls it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that this extr transac- 
tion has attracted the earnest, if not indignant, attention of the 
‘plain people,” of whom the President so often speaks? 

ow, sir, it is in some measure to aoe a repetition of secret 
negotiations of this kind, at least until after a public offer of their 
securities has been made to the American people, that this bill is 
brought into the House. 

Realizing that a bond issue by the Administration is inevitable, 
it seeks to make the best of adverse circumstances. 

It may or may not pass the Senate and become a law. It seeks 
to remedy two or three patent defects in nom ay rl and I shall 
vote for it, though it is not all that I would If I could 
have my way no bonds should ever be issued in time of peace by 
the Secretary of the Treasury except with the direct consent of 


Congress first obtained. 

The piling up in a time of found peace of the debt of the 
United States, a nation the richest in natural resources of any 
which the world has ever known, is nothing short of an out- 
rage upon the oe of the country, but at present there 
seems to be no possible way to prevent it. 
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HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 6, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and | 


to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 

deficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. GARDNER suid: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The position of the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the position of the party on the 
floor, on this measure, would yut an ordinary paradox to blush. 
They insist, as the President does, upon the absolute retirement 
of the greenback. They assert that the greenbacks constitute an 
endless chain arrangement, crank, wheel, axle, and all, for draw- 
ing gold out of the Treasury, and that there is no financial safety 
until they are destroyed. To their view, an amplitude of revenue 
gives no relief from this danger, because they assert we have that 
now. They see no escape from ultimate bankruptcy but in ceas- 
ing to pay out the greenback, for as often as it is paid out it comes 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAT RECORD. 


back knocking at the doors of the Treasury and imperiously de- | 


manding its equivalent in gold. When they talk about this bill, 
however, they find a comfortable surplus, sufficient to meet any 
temporary deficiency in revenue for years tocome. This ‘‘com- 
fortable surplus” is made up largely of redeemed greenbacks. If 
they are going to meet temporary deficiencies with them, they 
contemplate paying them out. They propose to do what they in- 
sist shall not be done. They find safety in what they declare is 
our only financial danger. They are going to save the credit of 


dangers it. They are going to restore confidence by resorting to 
the methods which they say has destroyed it. 

It has often been suggested that there is very little, if there is 
anything, in all this talk about an “endless chain;” that the 
Government never pays out a dollar unless it owes one, and if the 


greenback was not paid a gold dollar would be paid. It takes no | 


more gold to pay the greenback than was required to pay the 
debt. The only answer that I have heard is, ‘‘ You confound the 
debt-paying power with the maintaining of specie payments.” 
Well, it was to pay a debt that every dollar in greenbacks was 
ever issued. This is equally true of the reissue of them after re- 
demption. One hundred and sixty millions of gold has been re- 
cently borrowed, ostensibly to redeem greenbacks. The redeemed 
—f are in the Treasury or they have been used to pay 

ebts. If they are in the Treasury, they are not in motion as a 
~ of that fabled chain. If they are not in the Treasury, they 

ave gone where just an equal amount of gold would have gone 
if the greenback not been used. It will take no more nor 
other gold to redeem them than would have gone out to pay the 
debts which the mbacks have satisfied. When they come in 
for redemption the Treasury, after redeeming them, will be in 
the same condition it would have been in when the greenbacks 
were —_ out, if it had then paid gold. 

If the reissues the mbacks to pay debts, and again 
redeems them, they will not have drained it of a dollar. The 
—- each time pays a debt that would otherwise have 

wn the gold. This ‘‘endless chain” does not carry an ounce 
of gold out of the Treasury that would not have gone earlier if 
the chain had not been put in motion. It is trivial to answer that 
the law requires them to be paid out. The law does not require 
them to be given away. They go out to meet the obligations of 
the Government. If the greenback did not go gold must, as has 
been shown. They take the place of gold, which remains in the 

for their redemption. 

The greenback only became troublesome when the revenues of 
the Government fell below the current expenses. The greenback 
became a troublesome factor when the public knew that the Sec- 
retary who paid it out had not received it as a part of the dues of 
the Government, but had bought it with borrowed gold. The dif- 
ficulty is in the deficiency in revenue. To retire the greenback 
will not augment the revenue; it would not, therefore, furnish the 
necessary relief. If the Administration had borrowed $550,000,000 
and retired all the greenbacks and Treasury notes, the Govern- 
ment would have been compelled to gointo bankruptcy. It would 
have been unable wl ys its daily e It Sen lived, so to 
ao the redeem nbacks. methods of the Admin- 

precisely resemble those of an individual who should bor- 
row money to take up his note, and immediately repledge his 
note and use the proceeds for family expenses. 





ol 


His action would not indicate a sufficiency of revenue. It would 
suggest approaching bankruptcy and destroy bis credit. The par- 
allel suggestion in the administration of our national finances is 
what made the greenback troublesome. There was no “endless 
chain ” until the present Administration forged it. 


lo vociferate 


| with admirable persistence that the greenback should be retired 
may aid in shifting discussion to curr y measures, but it will 
never demonstrate that the present national currency is respon- 
sible for the late bond issues, nor for the issue contemplated. The 
causes for the increase of the interest-bearing national debt are to 
be found in the Wilson bill. They lie at the door of those who in- 
| spired that legislation and administered the Government under it. 
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HON. CHARLES S. HARTMAN, 
OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 6, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemy} 


to authorize the issue of certificates of indebt 28s t 

deficiencies of revenue 

Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As one of the forty-seven Republicans who regis- 
tered their votes against the bond bill reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee, it seems only right and proper that some of 
the reasons which impelled me to oppose that bill should be given. 

Not having addressed the House on this bill, I have seen fit to 


iption fund, and 
» meet temporary 


avail myself of the privilege extended to all members to insert in 
the Government by doing the only thing which they assert en- | 


the RECORD remarks upon the same. 

In view of the fact that my objections to the merits of the bill 
have been so thoroughly expressed in detail by others who enter- 
tain like views upon the policy of bond issues I shall content my- 


| self by summarizing those objections as follows: 
) 4 J 


First. In my judgment, the effect of the bill, in spite of the Hop- 
kins amendment, will be virtually a retirement from circulation 


| of the greenbacks. 


Second. While it is but fair to admit that the framers of the 
bill intended to throw around the Treasury Department such safe- 
guards and restrictions as would prevent the secret negotiation 
of bond deals, yet in my judgment the bill does not accomplish the 
desired end, and while it was in no sense intended by those who 
supported the bill to be an approval of the disgraceful syndicate 
bond deal with the Administration of last winter, it will be treated 
by the public at large as a legislative ratification of that scandalous 
transaction. 

Third. Iam a Republican, and believe that this Government 
should raise its revenue for the expenses of the Government 
through tariff duties levied upon imports,and not by borrowing 
money. The Republican policy is, and always has been, to make 
the Government self-sustaining by levying adequate tariff duties 
to produce sufficient revenue, and at the same time to protect 
American industries and American labor. If the Administration 
had done this instead of devoting its energies to producing a tariff 
for deficit only, and in the further endeavor to forever clinch the 
gold standard upon this country, the President would not now 
find himself in the humiliating attitude of begging his British 
friends on both sides of the water for a loan of $200,000,000 of gold 
to preserve the nation’s credit. I firmly believe that a very large 
majority of the American people, irrespective of their place of 
habitation, are irrevocably opposed to any policy which makes it 
necessary for the Government to borrow money in times of peace. 

Fourth. On the 26th day of December, 1895, we passed a revenue 
bill which we were assured by the Ways and Means Committee 
would produce $40,000,000 per year additional revenue. I presume 
the Ways and Means Committee, composed of able, well-informed 
and honorable members, are reasonably accurate in that estimate. 
If that estimate be correct, then there is no need of giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury additional or any authority to borrow 
money, for it will give us a surplus, instead of a deficiency. I voted 
for the revenue bill as an emergency measure, not as expressing 
the Republican idea of protection. 

Fifth. Inmy judgment the policy involved in the bond bill is not 
a Republican policy and never has been. No national Republican 
platform ever contained a declaration which could be construed 
or distorted into an approval of the principles contained in that 
bill. I do not believe that any Republican convention in any State 
or Congressional district within the limits of the United States 
ever made a declaration which could be construed as authority for 
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the framing of this bill and its presentation as a Republican meas- 


ure by the Ways and Means Committee. The bill was not even 
submitted to a caucus of the Republicans of this House. It there- 
fore came into the House, not as a Republican measure, but as 
the individual opinion of the individual members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who voted for it. There was, therefore, no po- 
litical obligation on any Republican to support the bill. 

Sixth. We were asked to support the bill by its advocates not 
only as a party measure, but we were appealed to in the name of 
ae to respond to the vall of the President for aid, and yet 

fore the vote was taken on the bill the President’s Secretary of 
the Treasury announced that hedid not want thebill. He wanted 
gold bonds or none. We were told that there was a crisis; that 
the credit of the nation was menaced; that the prone’ passage 
of this bill was essential to maintain it, and this plea was made in 
the name of patriotism. 

It seems to me that, under the circumstances, with which every 
man in this House was familiar, that plea was, to say the least 
of it, decidedly absurd, for this reason: Let it be admitted, for 
argument’s sake alone, that this fearful crisis was staring us in 
the face, and that the bond bill was the perfection of human wis- 
dom and the only possible solution of the difficulty. What could 
be accomplished by the passage of the bill through the House? 
Everyone knew that the bill would go to its defeat in the Senate, 
and therefore this wonderful panacea for all ills which the Ways 
and Means Committee had sralved would fail to perform the won- 
derful cure it was intended to perform. We were therefore in- 
vited, in the name of patriotism, to do a vain and useless thing; to 
vote for a measure that both we and our constituents were opposed 
to, and which could not, under any circumstances, become a law. 
In short, in the name of patriotism we were invited to butt our 
heads against a stone wall for the dear privilege of learning how 
many of us could possibly survive the shock. The bill ought never 
to have been presented to the House, and it is a matter for general 
congratulation that when it reaches the Senate it will certainly go 
to its death. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. YOAKUM, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. YOAKUM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We need no more bonds. They mean burden 
and poverty. The power to issue bonds exists in law, to the sor- 
row of our people. The proposition to reduce the rate of interest 
is not calculated to deceive anyone with a memory. 

In the Fifty-third Congress the great syndicate proposed to ac- 
cept bonds at 3 per cent interest if Congress would insert ‘‘ gold” 
where ‘‘ coin ” occurred. 

When the Republican party say coin, it means gold. Its great 
leader in the Senate from Ohio, while Secretary of the Treasury, 
declared our obligations payable in coin should be paid in gold, 
and even declared any other payment would be dishonest. 

Mr. Payne of New York, a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, says the Administration is opposed to this bill, that 
they want to retire the greenbacks, and yet in the next breath he 
says this bill is in response to the ap for relief by the Presi- 
dent. Thus the good faith of the authorsis impeached by a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, and thus they snub the 
President and consume the time of this expensive body in discuss- 
ing a measure that they know can not and will not become a law. 

nstead of the Department demanding this character of legislation 
they are actually protesting against it. Furthermore, no reason- 
able man can seriously insist thatthe President in his special mes- 
sage wanted any power to issue bonds—that power has existed by 

—_ ~ wened for twenty years, and has been exercised during 

at period. 

This bill does not repeal or in any manner affect the acts of 1870 
and 1875, under which all our outstanding bonds were issued; in 
fact, it recites that ‘‘in addition to the authority now 
on the Secretary of the Treasury under the act of 1875.” Thus we 
are to have two laws tc facilitate the issuance of our interest-bear- 
ing obligations. Under the act of 1875 bonds could be —a 
at 4, 4}, or 5 per cent, at such a premium that would the 


actual interest to 8 per cent. Therefore the sed reduction of 
the rate of interest in the first section of this bill can not confer 
any benefit to the people and has nothing new in it that confers 
any additional power upon the De ent that calls for help, 
Sir, it is a mere mockery, that will understood by those who 
sent us here to protect their interests financially and commercially, 

An analysis of the message will show that if we can not agree 
to overhaul and remodel our entire financial system that the only 
help now e ted from this body by the President is simply a 
declaration by us in this panicky and feverish condition of the 
country that the dignity of the Government will be maintained, 
and all its obligations now in existence or to be contracted shall 
be paid in the best money ‘‘ current at the world’s counter,” which 
he contends is gold. After deploring the evils in the present system 
of finance in his message, he says: 

The real and sensible cure for our recurring troubles can only be effected 
by a complete change in our financial scheme. 

Is a law conferring power to issue bonds or the mere reducing 
the rate of interest on the issue a complete change in our finan- 
cial scheme, or is the provision for the sale of bonds in our own 
country a complete change in our financial system? If so, we 
must admit that the bill presented here and u by the Repub- 
licans is in response to the demand of the President; otherwise it 
is a mockery, and its authors know it. 

The second section of this bill provides for the issuance of a 
class of bonds heretofore unknown in the history of our country, 
that is, to pay deficiencies. They have measurably relieved it of 
its repugnant sound by calling them certificates of indebtedness 
instead of bonds, but, mind you, they draw interest at the same 
rate as the bonds provided for in the first section, and are only ‘‘ to 
be issued for temporary deficiency now existing or which may 
hereafter occur.” Now, by reference to page 52 of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury it will be seen that from July 1, 
1893, to December 1, 1895, there is a defictency of $130,000,000. 

Thus the issue of these harmless certificates will only reach that 
small amount which is very little short o- the entire bond issue of 
the present Administration, which has been ted by the Re- 

ublicans to-day with so much eloquence and patriotic fervor. 
erefore, sir, we are being pulled over the hill and are just heav- 
ing in sight sufficiently that we can see the future of this country 
and make a reasonable estimate of the —— legislation of the 
Republican party added to the recommendation of our President; 
that is to say, that the bonds which we now owe are simply $650,- 
000,000, and to retire paper money $500,000,000, and under this 
bill $150,000,000. We will be bl with a bonded debt of $1,300,- 
000,000. At an average rate of 4 per cent interest, which will be 
more burdensome than that imposed by the Fifty-first Congress, 
and for which the indignantly smote the Republican party, 
sir, the President is not alone in the belief that the present mone- 
tary system has to be overhauled and a complete change had, but 
if no other change is to be made than that embodied in this bill, 
then the change is not radical enough to satisfy the people. 
I reflect the sentiments of my district, and I believe of the whole 
State of Texas, when I say that we are opposed to the issue of 
national bonds of any size, of any kind or cate, or of any rate 
of interest, or under any circumstances in time of epenee. 

And, further, that as long as we have gold or silver to pay our 
interest-bearing obligations and redeem our paper money there is 
no law authorizing the issuance of a bond. To-day, sir, we are 
confronted with a deficiency, while there lie idle in the Treasury 
$349,000,000 in standard silver dollars, and a negotiation pending 
to borrow $100,000,000 in gold. Why should we borrow when we 
have such a quantity of coin athand? The resumption act passed 
January 14, 1875, provided that— 

On and after Jan 
a a ne eeind le eekien Secretary of Soe 
to enable the Secretary to and 
act aut or , he is authorized 
from time to time in the Trenoure, not otherwise 
sell, and of, at not less than par, in coin, any 
act of July 14, 1870. 

This act in no way authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
sell bondsfor gold whilethere is in the vaults of the such 
a large quantity of silver. This act was passed two years the 
demonetization of silver, and it occurred to the the 
Treas (Sherman) that a bond under the act of 1875 could not 
be payable in anything but coin, and since silver had been demone- 
tized the gold bond was more desirable; therefore, on April 21, 1877, 
he wrote to the Attorney-General, in which he said: 

It may become im: wyatt ho eabiie ttartets Sern Renew ponieper- 
able in coin. I stipulate Soo peas < e* per cent bonds. about 

shall be redeemable in of the present standard value 
12, 1873, demonetizing silver, gold was then alone 


so remained to the passage of the Bland Act in 1878), 
ae ES EE Se SP ee ee SeeD ay enem ene Cate 


To which the Attorney-General replied: 
hn Seti e Goan, i ented tact Cis cars be we 
definite rule was given by reference to the coin of a particular date. That 
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which will the bonds heretofore issued under this act will pay the bonds 
which you | A hereafter issue. - 
Thus the head of the legal de ent of the nation decides 
that bonds hereafter issued, like those heretofore, can be paid off 
in silver as well as gold. But Mr. Sherman was satisfied that the 
on of the Attorney-General was correct and the law 
would have to be amended before a bond payable in gold could be 
issued; hence in December, 1877, he recommended to Congress— 


Tha’ express exception shall be made requiring that gold coin alone shall 
be ‘ vor and interest on bonds issued to the public creditor since 
Fe’ 1878, the amount of which is $502,990,700. 


To this recommendation the Senate of the United States re- 
plied by a resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That-all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to 
be issued under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, 
cipal and interest, at the option of the United States, in silver dollars of 
The of the United States, containing 412} grains each of standard sil- 
ver, and to restore to its co’ such silver coins as a legal tender in 
yment of such bonds is not in violation of the public faith nor in deroga- 
Pen of the rights of the public creditors. 
Pending this resolution, Senator Edmunds offered an amend- 
ment substituting ‘‘ payable in gold or its equivalent, and that 


any other payment, without the consent of the creditor, would be 


in violation of the public faith and in derogation of his rights.” | 


This amendment was voted down by a vote of 48 to 18. 

The resolution then passed the lower House by a vote of 189 

79. 
We believe that if the spirit and the letter of the resumption 
act of 1875 had been adh to by our Government, and the inter- 
pretation thereof by the Attorney-General and the resolution 
adopted by both Houses of Congress in 1878 had been duly ob- 
served, co ion, stagnation, and prostration would not con- 
front us y; and we steadfastly believe that a return to that 
policy that —— the equality of both metals in the payment 
of all debts, public and private, will restore not only contentment 
but actual and ent prosperity to the people. 

We believe this change of policy, or, properly, returning 
to our former policy, should be gradual and not too abrupt. Be- 
gin by providing that all paper money hereafter redeemed and reis- 


sued shall be paid in equal amounts of gold and silver, as embodied 
in section 1 of a bill introduced by myself on a former day of this 


session, to wit: 

That pape . e 
ae eed be stam thus: “‘ This note is redeemable 
in equal sums of gold and silver, or in United States Treasury notes thus 
redeemable.” 

This would reco 349,000,000 standard silver dollars as real 
money, and we could pay off at this moment one-half of our interest- 
bearing debt, which must be refunded, principal and interest, so 
often as it matures, if it has to be paid in gold, because of our in- 
ability to obtain sufficient gold to pay it. 

But, sir, I undertake to say that this body will give no relief to 


the situation. The contrariety of opinion here renders it abso- | 


lutely im: for us to agree, and, in fact, no intelligent citi- 
zen is to the Fifty-fourth Congress for relief. The whole 
matter is thrown back to the people, and they must settle it in 
1896; andif they, by schisms and divisions among themselves, de- 
stroy this unity, it will only prolong the struggle for free- 
dom from the evils of a bonded debt and a single gold standard. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS 
HON. WALTER EVANS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize i i 
/- ee at certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing could overcome my extreme reluctance 
to offer to this House any observations at this early period after 
my advent into it an urgent desire to support the action of 
the majority of the 
That composed of 11 ublicans and 6 Democrats, 
has been upon this measure by strictly party lines, every 
Republican it favoring the bill and ev Rrenseernt upon it 
epposing it. Democratic opposition to this measure in this 

, a8 far as I know, is likewise unanimous, and yet I have 
astonished, in the progress of this debate, to hear the action 

the majority of the Ways and Means Committee stigmatized 
Democratic, and my astonishment at this species of opposition 
this measure has been all the more marked as we have heard 
character of argument urged against it, In order that we 
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may clearly understand what the bill proposes, it may be neces- 
sary to advert to certain provisions of the financial laws of the 
Government in relation to its bonded indebtedness, which, while 
they are well known to the public, seem to have been forgotten in 
the discussion of this measure. 

The greenback currency, which has received much sentimental 
landation in the course of this debate,and for which, indeed, I 
cherish the highest and most grateful appreciation, because of the 
great service it rendered the country in time of war as well as 
peace, had its origin in a condition of affairs which the Supreme 
Court has adjudged could alone constitutionally excuse its crea- 
tion. During the war of the rebellion so much was it depreciated 
in value that a greenback dollar sunk far below par, being at one 
time worth only 30 or 40 cents on the dollar. The reviving pros- 
perity of the country after the war had closed rapidly appre- 
ciated the value of the greenback dollar, and farseeing financiers 
among the great Republicans of that day knew it was necessary 
that that currency should be brought to par if our financial con- 
dition was to be either sound or stable. The only way to do this 
was to provide authoritatively for its redemption in coin upon 
presentation at the Treasury. Pursuant to this wise policy, and 
to carry it into effect, the Congress of the United States, in spite 
of a Democratic opposition as unreasonable as that which is of- 
fered to the pending bill, and with the approval of President 
Grant, enacted the law of January 14, 1875, providing for the re- 
sumption of specie payments four years later. By the third sec- 
tion thereof it was provided that— 

On and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstand- 
ing on their presentation for redemption, at New York, in sums of not less 
than $50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and pro- 
vide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized 
to use any surplus of revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and cinqene of, at not less than par, in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the 
act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the re- 
funding of the national debt,’’ with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions 
to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purpose aforesaid. 

By the act of July 14, 1870, referred to inthe resumption act the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue two hundred 
millions of 5 per cent ten-year bonds, three hundred millions of 
fifteen-year 44 per cent bonds, and one thousand million thirty- 
year 4 per cent bonds, one thousand five hundred millions in all, 
and all expressly payable ‘‘in coin,” and all for the sole purpose of 
redeeming some five hundred million greenbacks. 

After the passage of the resumption act the contraction of the 
currency, by reason of the coming into the Treasury of large 
amounts of the greenback circulation which were retained and 
not paid out, was very great (bringing them down to some $346,- 
000,000), so much so indeed as to alarm some of the timid finan- 
ciers of the country, and the result was the passage of the act of 
May 31, 1878, to prevent the further retirement or cancellation of 
the greenbacks. The terms of that act were— 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or other officer under him, to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes. And when any of said notes 
may be redeemed or be received into the Treasury under any law from any 
source whatever, and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again, 
and keptin circulation: Provided, That nothing herein shall prohibit the can 
cellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other notes of 
like denomination in their stead, as now provided by law. 

These statutory enactments have continued to be the law of the 
country from those times until now, and they are yet the sole and 
only statutory lawsin force uponthe subject. From 1875 until 1893, 
while the Republicans had entire or partial control of the Govern- 
ment, in no single instance was it found necessary or was it even 
contemplated by the Secretary of the Treasury to issue any of the 
bonds provided for by the resumption act for the purpose of taking 
care of the redemption of the greenback currency. Republicans 
believe to-day, as they have always believed, and as fifteen years of 
good management demonstrated, that if the revenues of the Treas- 
ury were sufficient tv meet the expenditures of the Government 
there would be no reason for solicitude about the gold redemption 
fund; that there would be no occasion to so doubt the credit of the 
Government as that anybody would desire (unless for very special 

yurposes of an occasional nature) to withdraw any gold from the 

reasury. But since 1893 the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shows that great deficiencies have resulted annually. To say 
nothing of the deficiency accruing between March 4, 1893, and the 
ist day of July, 1893, the last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that the deficit for the fiscal year ended July 1, 
1894, was $69,803,260.58, and the deficiency for the year which ended 
July 1, 1895, was $42,805,233.18. The daily statement of the con- 
dition of the Treasury shows that the deticit since the ist day of 
July, 1895, is in the neighborhood of $18,000,000, or at the rate of 
over thirty millions for this year, even should there be an improve- 
ment between now and the ist of July, 1896. This deficit has 
largely resulted from the changes in the tariff laws, which so greatly 
decreased the income of the Government, and the bill that we passed 
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on the 26th instant it is hoped (if it shall become a law) will pre- 
vent the recurring of any deficit from this time on. Coincident 
with this deficit came the drainage upon the redemption fund. 

Mr. Speaker, it was never contemplated that the Government 
should sell bonds, without special fogislative authority,for the 
purpose of paying current expenses; but it is clear to everybod 
that the proceeds of the one hundred and sixty-odd millions of dol- 
lars of bonds which the Secretary of the Treasury has issued during 
the present Administration have been for the most part devoted 
to the payment of the current expenses of the Government, repre- 
sented by this large deficit of one hundred and thirty-odd millions 
of dollars, and which expenses otherwise would not have been 
paid. Tbis reduction in revenues, and its concomitant evil, the 
immense increase of the bonded debt, are to be attributed solely 
to that bad financial management which under the present Admin- 
istration has brought about that unfortunate condition of things 
which led the people to overthrow the last Congress. ‘The conse- 

uence is that the President, while now threatening to issue bonds 

or another hundred millions of dollars, has urged Congress to 
remain in session, to forego its usual holiday recess, and to speed- 
ily and promptly provide some relief for the Treasury. Congress, 
pursuant to the suggestion, has remained in session, and while 
the measures that have been proposed by the Republicans of the 
Ways and Means Committee have not been precisely such as the 
President desired, nor by any means such as meet the best views 
or wishes of the Republicans themselves, they are the only ones 
which seem likely to pass both Houses. 

The first measure, already passed, will raise the revenue neces- 
sary to prevent future deficits, while the pending bill has only 
four objects in view. They are: First, to authorize the issuing of 
a bond which will bear less than 4 per cent interest per annum; 
second, to make clear that there is no intention at present to re- 
tire the greenback currency, as otherwise it would have no chance 
to pass this House; third, to prevent the continuance of those 
protitable syndicate purchases of bonds, which have created much 
scandal, and, by requiring the Secretary of the Treas to adver- 
tise all sales of bonds, to give the people and the public every- 
where a chance to invest as highest bidders, instead of closing 
them out in secret deals to syndicate bankers, so much to their 

rofit and so greatly to the injury of the Treasury; and, fourth, 
to provide for the issue of certificates of indebtedness where the 
Government, by reason of a deficiency of revenues, is temporarily 
unable to pay an acknowledged liability. Opposition to a meas- 
are which has only these objects in view is most remarkable and 
aera to as inexperienced a member of this House as I am. 
Much of that opposition seems to be based upon the notion (how 
derived it is impossible for me to imagine) that the provisions of 
the first section of the proposed legislation require and command 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue in time of peace additional 
bonds bearing 3 per cent. But the most casual reading of the bill 
will demonstrate that there is not the slightest occasion for any 
notion of that kind. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has the power, under the resump- 
tion act, to issue one thousand five hun millions of bonus of 
the United States, all-payable in coin, to maintain the redemption 
fund in the Treasury, subject to credit by the number of bonds 
that have been issued during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. It 
requires no additional legislation to enable him to do this. The 
whole object of this phase of the bill is to add to former laws so 
as to provide that when, in the exercise of previously given pow- 
ers, he does issue bonds, he shall have the power to issue 3 per cent 
bonds instead of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. Gentle- 
men seem to forget that the issuing of bonds is but another form 
of borrowing money for the purposes of the Government, and 
strange as it may seem, opposition is manifested to a proposition 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow that money 
at 3 per cent if he can get it, instead of at a higher rate. ’ 

Inquiry is made as to why we should not substitute this act for 
the previous laws, and thus to limit the power of the Secretary in 
borrowing money to 3 per cent interest. But gentlemen forget 
that it might be impossible, when the Government most needed 
money, and especially — coin for redemption purposes, to borrow 
at that figure, although the law requires that the bonds shall be 
sold at not less than par, and the result would be if money was 
not obtainable for the purposes specified in the act at 3 per cent 
(and by money in this connection I mean gold coin for the pur- 
poses alone of the redemption fund, which is all this section deals 
with), then we could not borrow the money at all, unless existing 
laws remain in force, which enable the Secretary to go into the 
market as a borrower, and if he can not get the money at 3 per 
cent, to get it at 4, or 4}, or 5 per cent interest; so that practical 
business judgment demands that we shall leave to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that much discretion, that much power, to borrow 
gold-redemption-fund moneyif he can at low rates but if the Gov- 
ernment must have it and he can not get it at low rates, then to 
leave with him the authority to get it at the market or higher 
rate, not exceeding 5 y2r cent. 

True the Secretary now can sell the bonds at a premium, and in 
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this way to some extent reduce the rate of interest, but if we are 
to continue year by F pans to have a large deficit in our revenues it 
i 


will not be long until we can not sell 4 per cent bonds of the United 
States ata premium. I have too much respect for anyone who 
shall become the incumbent of the great office of Secretary of the 
Treasury to believe that he will so far differ from all of his prede- 
cessors, whether of one party or another, in honesty, in patriotism 

and in an earnest desire to creditably fill the great office he holds’ 
that if he can borrow money at 3 per cent he will decline to do so 
and pay a higher rate of interest. Noman who hasever held that 
office has been of such a mold as to yield to any temptation to pay 
the highest interest when he can borrow at a lower, no matter 
whether he belonged to one party or the other, and I believe he 
should be invested with the discretion given by law. 

Objection is made upon the part of some, and especially of those 
speaking for the Administration, that the law now proposed does 
not make the bonds payable specifically in gold coin. The gentle- 
men will remember, or ought to remember, that every statute of 
the United States upon the subject of issuing bonds, as well as 
the resumption act itself, is worded precisely as this proposed bill 
is worded in that respect, and provides that the onde should be 
payable ‘‘in coin,” and that the nbacks shall be redeemed “in 
coin.” I, for one, believe that thismeans gold coin. It has alwavs 
been soconstrued by the Government, and could have meant noth- 
ing else at the time. I believe that the Government will ulti- 
mately pay and should pay every one of these bonds in gold coin 
or its full and accepted equivalent, and not in depreciated silver, 
but it might discredit (and the argument is used with much force 
that it would discredit) all previous issues of bonds of the United 
States issued under the resumption act to make new ones payable 
in gold coin. Should we now, for the first time, discriminate 
against them in the lan used, and say that the bonds provided 
for by this act should be payable in gold coin, while the language 
of the other, to which it is an amendment, remained as before? 

Mr. Speaker, it is exactly right in my judgment, in view of the 
previous legislation, which we are amending, in view of the hon- 
orable obligations of the Government, in view of the certainty 
that the utmost good faith will be preserved by the Government 
toward all of its creditors, and because previous bonds issued for 
redemption purposes are so worded, that this bill should be worded 
in this respect precisely as it is. it will not do to say the other 
bonds are sold and we have no interest in them. That would not 
be the language of an honorable Government. 

Apprehension has been manifested, and most unnecessarily and 
without any sort of ground for it, that this bill would result in the 
retirement of the nbacks, but the least attention to the real 
legislation pro will show that it leaves untouched the act of 
May 31, 1878, which has been read, and which absolutely forbids 
the retirement of a single one of the greenback notes. The pend- 
ing legislation not only does not propose to retire them, but in 
language as explicit as it is possible to use forbids their retirement. 
This is the purpose of the bill, although the time will, in my judg- 
ment,soon approach, ially if we continue to have a deficit 
and continue to issue bonds to =e a consequent depletion of 
the redemption fund, when it will be absolutely necessary to con- 
sider whether the greenbacks should not be gradually retired in 
a period of say five or ten years, but whatever may be our individ- 
ual views upon that subject this bill contains no sort of suggestion 
or requirement in that direction. 

If this bill contained no other provision than the one which re- 
quires that the Secretary of the ury shall hereafter advertise 
any proposed sale of bonds, that alone ought to entitle it to the 
support alike of every Republican and every Democratic member 
of this House. 

It is somewhat astonishing that more public scandal has not 
resulted from the syndicate operations, by which certain private 
individuals profited so much at the expense of the Government. 
It may be that the first-syndicate operation was somewhat excus- 
able under the then exis circumstances into which the Admin- 
istration and the Democratic party, by their lack of wisdom, had 
—— the finances of the country, but surely such operations 
should be discountenanced by the law-making power, and as the 
people of this country have always shown themselves to be ready, 
able, and willing to maintain its credit, they ought, in common 
with the moneyed powers of the world, be given an ~ pet gg A 
make bids for any bonds that the Government may sell. 
feature of the bill surely is most commendable. 

But one other subject requires to be noticed, namely, the second 
section of the bill. Some provision like it should always have 
been in the laws of the country. It is a business measure that 
should never have been overlooked, though a no other oc- 
casion than the present has ever arisen w. it was so much 
needed. In a nutshell, it gives the Secretary of the Treasury an 
opportunity either to issue to an acknowledged but unsatisfied 
creditor of the United States not otherwise provided for a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness bearing 3 per cent interest, by which means 
the creditor can be re ae his claim bear an interest 
that ought to be paid upon it, or else, if he does not care to take 








the certificate himself, in order to pay him the Secretary of the | 
Treasury is authorized to sell the certificates and thus provide 
the cash means of doing so. This is the manifest effect and ob- 
ject of the second section. These certificates of indebtedness are 
not authorized, except when there is a deficiency of the revenue 
to pay current expenses of the United States. Itisa just, reason- 
me, and wise measure, to which no one ought in seriousness to | 


object. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill, as I have read it and analyzed it, has no 
politics in it. It is founded in its entirety upon plain common 


sense business principles. It takes sharper eyes than mine to dis- 
cover any politics in the bill, however much of the play of politics 
there may be around the opposition to its passage. But because 


it is a business proposition, because it provides, in my judgment, 
a wise enactment, because I believe the officers of the Government 
ought to be allowed, if they can, to borrow money at 3 per cent 
instead of a — rate, because I believe that secret syndicate 
transactions in ds ought to be discountenanced, as tending too 
much to bring the officers of the Government into great stock- 
jobbing operations, and because I believe that long before the 
Government has issued as large an amount of bonds as is author- 
ized by the resumption act, the necessity for taking care of, or 
indeed for having a gold redemption fund, will be past or removed 
by wiser financial legislation, I most cheerfully support this bill, 
and upon these grounds offer a word in vindication of the action 
of the Republican majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
although myself wishing that the resumption act itself had re- 
quired all bonds to be payable in gold coin, and have thus saved 
a great deal of unforeseen trouble. Butas the other bonds issued 
for the same are payable in coin, these should read the 
same way; otherwise, if a 4 per cent redemption fund bond is 
issued it will be payable ‘‘in coin,” while the 3 per cents issued 
for the same purpose would be payable ‘in gold coin.” While 
this might please some, the practical judgment, indeed knowl- 
edge, of the committee was that it was impossible for it to pass 
into law in that shape, and that it was better not to attempt it, 
and thus sacrifice to the impracticable the other valuable features 
embraced in the proposed act. 
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HON.GEORGE W. HULICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and toau the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. HULICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the bill now under consideration, | 
not because it commends itself to my judgment as being the very 
best measure of relief possible, but because it is a step in the right 
direction, and under the circumstances, in view of the deplor- 
able condition of our national finances, possibly all that can be 
done at this time. On principle I am opposed to issuing the 
bonds of the Government in times of peace. There would be no 
necessity for it if the i wer would in good faith carry 
c principle of a tariff “for revenue only”; 
but to raise revenue sufficient to pay the current expenses of the 
Government, the interest on the public debt, pensions, etc., a 
tariff sufficiently high would have to be levied on imports which 
would result incidentally in protection to American labor and 
ee to American industries. This the Democratic 
party never t, so prejudiced are they inst anythin 
savors of protection. They had full contro 
of the Government in the -third Congress, and placed upon 
the statute book a law that has utterly failed to produce sufficient 
revenue, so that President Cleveland, under the act of 1875, to 

for the resumption of specie payments, has issued bonds 
of the Government for $162,000,000, paying 4 and 5 per cent in- 
thereon, and on w was the sum of over $182,- 


Notwi this vast sum has been poured into the Treas- 
ury, the gold reserve fund of $100,000,000 has melted away so that | 
to-day there remains less than $65,000,000 to the credit of that 
The statement of the Secretary of the Treasury this morn- 
ing shows an excess of expenditures over receipts for the fiscal 
year of over $15,000,000. This, Mr. Speaker, is the unfortunate | 
condition in which we find our finances to-day. What ought to 
be done? Aye, what can be done? is perhaps the better way to put 
the question, because the Republican party, as represented on this 
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floor, can not get what we would like to have; 
late as the best interests of the people demand. 
The adoption of the bill now under consideration is, therefore, 
in my judgment, the best that can be done under the circumstances. 
Now, what is the purport of this bill? It has two objects in 
view: First, to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund; 
and second, to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness 
to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue. 
Under the resumption act of 1875 the Secr: 
is authorized to issue bonds of the Government at 4 end 5 per cent 
and to run from ten to thirty years. Under this bill interest must 
not exceed 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and the 
bonds to be ‘‘redeemable at the pleasure of the United States in 


we can not legis- 


of the Treasury 


| coin after five years from their date, and payable in fifteen years 


from their date”; thus placing on the market a bond at a lower 
rate of interest and upon a shorter time to run. In this same sec- 
tion there is another very important provision, in view of what the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury did last February in nego- 
tiating the secret sale of the sixty-two millions of bonds toa foreign 
syndicate. Under this bill such a reprehensible sale can not be 
made, and it also prohibits such a contract under the act of 1875. 
It provides that under this act and under the act of 1875 the Sec- 
retary ‘‘ shall advertise the same and authorize subscriptions there- 
for to be made at the Treasury Department and at the subtreas- 
uries and designated depositories of the United States”; thus 
affording to the American people an opportunity to invest Ameri- 
can capital in American securities. Do we hear anybody object 
to this? Yes, I regret to say. We hear it on the floor of this 
House of Representatives, and the same sentiment is echoed from 
the White fives. Let us pass this bill and forever prohibit by 
law the secret sale of our bonds to foreign syndicates reaping mil- 
lions of profits to the exclusion of American capitalists. 

The second section of the bill provides for issuing $50,000,000, 
payable in three years, at 3 per cent per annum, of the denomina- 
tion of $20 or multiples thereof, payable at the Treasury of the 
United States and at such post-offices as the Secretary may select. 
This, Mr. ae is getting near the people—within their reach. 
Twenty-dollar Government bonds for sale at your post-offices. 
Scattered all over the United States are many thousands of people 
who would gladly invest their small earnings in these securities. 
There are trust funds, guardian funds, corporation funds, individ- 
ual funds—every description of funds in every bank and depository 
in this country, amounting to millions, that are now idle, drawing 
no interest, that would flow into the United States Treasury, and 
these bonds would be taken upand held by all classes of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I hear it said by those who oppose this bill— 
notably, the learned gentleman from Georgia { Mr. Crisp], the 
leader of the minority—that this bill proposes to retire the green- 
backs and thereby contract the currency. Certainly no graver 
error could be indulged in by the opponents of this measure. If 
I could be convinced that the greenbacks would be permanently 
retired if this bill were to become a law I should vote against it. 
I don’t think the Treasury notes should be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. The eminent chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who drafted this bill, said in his speech on yesterday that 
the greenbacks would not be retired, that the currency would not 
be contracted, if this measure is adopted. In fact, Mr. Speaker, 
the language of the bill is so explicit on this point that there can 
be no mistake about it. 

It is true that this bill provides that “the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall use the proceeds thereof for the redemption of 
United States legal-tender notes and for no other purpose,” but it 
further provides that ‘‘ nothing in this act shall t construed to 
repeal or modify” an act to forbid the further retirement of the 
United States legal-tender notes, passed May 31, 1878. Let me 
call the attention of the House to the language of that act of 1878, 
which is plain and unequivocal: 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes 

Now, I want to emphasize the following express language of the 
law and call the attention of those who oppose this bill to this 
provision: 

And when any of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the 
Treasury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the 
United States they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation 

Could language be more explicit than this? They (the green- 
backs) shall not be canceled or destroyed, but shall be reissued 
and kept in circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no tenable argument against this bill. Is 
it not true that our Democratic friends oppose it because the Re- 
publicans favor it? They are keeping up their reputation for op- 
posing every measure advocated by the Republican party for the 
last thirty years—opposing, discouraging, tearing down, destroy- 
ing, and protesting against everything that was for the benefit of 
the people—a policy of antagonisms, and, when for some un- 
accountable reason, which no man can understand, the Democratic 
party was placed in full control of the Government, it most sig- 






















nally failed to do one single thing for the good of the people, but 
on the contrary has emptied the ry; run in debt over $162,- 
000,000, and had to call on a foreign syndicate of capitalists for a 
valuable consideration to act as a protectorate over our Treasury 
and to assist that party in trying to maintain the national credit. 

And at this very hour the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President are negotiating another loan of one or two hundred 
millions from these foreign protectors (?) of our national credit. 
Pass this bill and thereby say tothe President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, We have in our country, in the hands of our own le, 
money enough to take up every bond issued or to be issued—onl 
give them achance. Send your bonds out to the post-offices a 
over this country and see whether or not the people haven’t money 
and patriotism enough to meet the emergency. 

On day before yesterday we passed a bill in this House that will 
an about forty millions of revenue. It is not what the Repub- 

icans wanted, it is quite as much as we can faintly hope the Senate 
and President will give us, but as far as it goes it will protect the 
woolgrowers’ interests and other industries. 

In the fullness of time, however, such legislation will be placed 
on the statute book that will yield sufficient revenue to pay all 
the current expenses of the Government, pay all pensions to the 
soldiers without disallowing or — them down, pay interest 
on Democratic bonds, reduce the public debt, maintain the gold 
reserve fund,and at the same time will afford protection to Ameri- 
can labor, encourage and foster American industries, and again 
place our country on the highway of prosperity, as it was when 
a, Republican party turned it over to the present Administra- 
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REMARKS 


HON. DAVID G. COLSON, 


OF KENTUORY, 
IN tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 6, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. COLSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The President in his message of emergency to 
the Congress, says: 

I ask at the hands of the such p aid as it alone has the r 
to give to prevent in a time of fear and a on any sacrifice of the 
pie's interest and the public funds or the impairment of our public credit in 
an effort by executive action to relieve the of the present emergency. 

The bill just reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and now before the House for consideration, if intended as a re- 
sponse to the President's request, in my opinion, is not such a 

as should be given. 

I not only have no objection to but favor section 2 of the bill, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the , at his discretion, 
to issue certificates of indebtedness of the United States to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000,000, payable in three years after 
their date to the bearer in lawful money of the United States of 
the denomination of $20 or multiples thereof, with annual coupons 
for interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, and to sell and 
dispose of the same for not less than an equal amount of lawful 
money of the United States at the Treasury Department, at the 
subtreasuries and designated depositories of the United States, 
and at such post-offices as he may select, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for any temporary deficiency now existing or which may 
h r occur in the current revenues of the Government. The 
certificates of indebtedness provided for in this section of the bill, 
being of small denominations and distributed through the post- 
offices of the country, would afford a safe investment to our own 
people, ially to that class of our own people who are unable 
to buy the bonds of the Government of larger denominations and 
who desire to invest without delay for a short time any funds 
they may have idle. These certificates will also invite from its 
hiding place much of the yellow metal now in demand and so 
much needed by the Government and which for years has been 
hidden away in private places of deposit because of lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the owners in the banking institutions of 
the country. I believe that the power which this section confers 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury is such as he should have, be- 
cause it is not always possible to anticipate and provide for every 
expense of the Government, and deficiencies are © to occur, to 

vide for which this section of the bill gives the power by sell- 

[ig a form of certificates of indehtedmens Welch Ghe great aaae of 
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the people can readily absorb at any time the Governm 
dutis Gs cuteness, arene 





Government to redeem or make 
that not onl 
pulses woul 
ment by absorbing these certificates of indebtedness at any time 
the Government might be required to issue them to provide for 
= temporary deficiencyin its revenues. I believe that every act 
au orld 











edness or bonds for any purpose should 
cates or bonds should be issuedin sumsof 
so that a larger number of our citizens could share in the benefits 
resulting from the investment of funds in the Government securi- 
ties. peop 

ment securities of the denominations of a thousand dollars or 
more; a much larger 
ment securities of the denomination 
thereof. Itshould beaseasy for any citizen who has $20, $40, $100, 
or $200 to invest it in a Government security 

who has $1,000 or $50,000 to do so. Section 2of the bill isa recog- 
nition of this principle, and this is one of the facts that commend 
it to the favor of this House. 
is en is clear — — and there can be = misapprehen- 
sion of its purpose, an at purpose being right and proper, I give 
this section of the bill my hearty . 






















The people of this country have confidence in the ability of the 
its obligations, and I believe 
the confidence of the people but their patriotic im- 
cause them to come to the su of the Govern- 


g the issue by the Government of certificates of indebt- 
aire that such certifi- 
or multiples thereof, 


Only a small per cent of our le can Govern- 
cent of our ecan purchase Govern- 
Lage or small multiples 


as it is for a citizen 


The for which this section 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the first section of this bill. What 
are the conditions which it for the Government to 
issue bonds to maintain and ae the coin redemption fund, and 
who is ible for the e ce of these conditions? Why is 
it that a “‘time of fear and apprehension” not only exists to-day 
but has existed during the last three ? It was not necessary 
in time of peace under any Administration before the present 
Democratic Administration or prior to March 4, 1893, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to issue its bonds to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund of the Treasury. The conditions 
that have, since the 4th of March, 1893, rendered such action nec- 
essary are most remarkable, and the party e for their 
existenceshould be, asitalready has been, condemned by the people. 

We have here present the living evidence of such condemnation 
in the shape of an unprecedented Republican majority in this 
House. Under the Administration of Benjamin Harrison and the 
laws enacted during that Administration and prior thereto by the 
a party the revenues of the Government were amply 
sufiicient to meet its expenses, and the $100,000,000 of gold kept as 
a sacred reserve in the easury for the redemption of the green- 

notes was not encroached upon. Labor was 
employed, capital sought investment in every branch of creative 
industry, and our poses were more prosperous than they knew. 
At the election of 1892, the Democratic party, having iled the 
people with the cry of tariff reform and having insi that the 
masses were being robbed to enrich the few by tariff taxation, was 
put in control of both branches of the legislative department of 
the Government and the Chief Magistracy of the nation, an event 
which carried with it a responsibility which the Democratic party 
was ill prepared to assume. 

It was the first time in more than thirty years that the Demo- 
cratic party had the power to enact a law affecting national affairs. 
Swift upon its accession to ee ee eee 
tariff reform by ing the Mc tariff law, afforded 


by $42,805,223.18, making a deficit of more than $112,608,483.76 for 
the two years.. The W tariff Jaw failing to provide a suffi- 


cient amount of revenue to meet the of the Government 
million dollars of gold held in the Treasury as a fund 
for the redemption of the greenbacks and notes was di- 
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against theextraordinary demands that accompany business panics, 
ateined to make further loans, increased their gold reserve _ 


their greenbacks and Treasury notes which they received 
a eetliomand of their clai inst their debtors into = by 


claims 
having them exchanged for gold at the Treasury of the Govern- 
ent. 

To meet this demand for gold upon the Treasury the Secretary 
of the Treasury has issued and sold bonds of the Government to 
the extent of $162,000,000 since the 4th of March, 1893, and bonds 
worth $1.18 have been sold at $1.04. The deficit of more than 
$112,000,000 which existed on the 30th of June, 1895, has increased 
enormously, and is at present increasing at the rate of four or 
five million dollars a month, and the consequent stream of gold 
which has been kept flowing into the Treasury and credited to the 
fund maintained to redeem the greenbacks and Treasury notes has 
steadily been withdrawn from that fund to meet the current ex- 

of the Government. This condition is intensified by the 
Piet that the greenbacks and Treasury notes which the Govern- 
ment is pledged to redeem in coin and which it is the Govern- 
ment’s policy to redeem in gold if the holder so demands, which 
policy meets with my approval, as soon as so redeemed have to be 
reissued under the existing law, and as soon as so reissued are 
again used to withdraw the gold from the Treasury. It is to meet 
this condition that the President asks Congress to take some action. 
I do not believe that section 1 of the bill now under consideration 
meets the condition. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under his construction of the act 
of January 14, 1875, now has the power to sell 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent bonds to replenish the gold reserve. It is claimed by gentle- 
men who have spoken in advocacy of section 1 of the bill before the 
House that as it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 3 

cent bonds to replenish the gold reserve, its passage would 
result in a saving to the Government. In this they are mistaken, 
because if, when bonds are sold, money can be had for 3 per cent, 
a 4 or a 5 per cent bond can be sold on a 3 per cent basis, and net 
as much tothe Governmeut as a 3 per cent bondsold at par. This 
section provides no solution of the financial difficulty confronting 
the nation. It does not go to the root of the evil, as the bill we 
pass should do. It contemplates a continuation of the disastrous 
policy pursued by the present Administration, and if it had been 
submitted to a caucus of the Republicans of this House would not 
have been a ed by it in its present shape. 

We have in this country a circulation which is barely ample 
to meet the requirements of trade, and I am opposed to any 
form of legislation that looks to a contraction of the currency. 
I would prefer to see some legislation that would provide for a 

Increase in the money of the country, providing always 
that every dollar of our currency is kept as good as any other 
dollar. LIhad hoped that the Committee on Ways and Means would 
—— bill that would put an end to the embarrassment now 

g@ caused by the constant presentation of our greenbacks and 
Treasury notes at the Treasury for redemption in gold. Iam op- 
posed, however, to the retirement of the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes unless some other form of currency is provided to take their 
place, because such contraction of the currency would result in 

i to the people. If the responsibility of main- 
taining a current redemption could be obviated, I would be glad 
to see all currency issued by the Government itself, but as no pro- 
vision has ever been suggested for this, as it seems necessary for 
currency to be based upon some form of bond payable in future 
I would favor any legislation that would retire the greenbacks 
and supply their with some form of national currency. 

It is — opinion that the bonded debt of the Government 
should not be increased in time of , but that, on the contrary, 

bonded debt created in time of war should be paid as — 
as possible. Such has been the policy of the Government as ad- 
ministered by the Republican party. From the close of the late 
civil war to inning of the present Democratic Administra- 
a the bonded 


8 


of the Government was constantly reduced, 
total reduction being about $2,400,000,000. The Democratic 
party, reversing this policy, has, since the 4th of March, 1893, in- 
creased the bonded debt of the Government more than $162.000,- 
000. Which policy is right? The people of this country have 
answered this question. t the country now needs is a tariff 
law which will an amount of revenue which, supplemented 
the internal revenue, will amply meet the expenses of the 
This House has passed a tariff bill which, while 

not such as it would have had the committee not been 
called upon to act with great haste, will, we believe, if it becomes 
ample revenues to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Having done this, I doubt that we should pass section 
because such action will be regarded by the country 

as @ quasi indorsement by the blican party of the Demo- 
cratic policy of increasing the public debt in time of peace, and 
also, by im ocratic legislation which caused 
the tioned, from which our embarrassing con- 
dition has arisen. I can not, for this reason, and for the further 


e 
3 





reason that it provides no solution of the financial dit iculties 
present or impending, give my support to section 1 of the bill. 

I believe this House should pass a bill providing for the issue of 
five hundred millions, or as great a sum as might be necessary, of 
2+ per cent fifty-year coin bonds, for the purpose of retiring the 
$346,000,000 of the greenbacks and $147,000,000 of Treasury notes 
issued under the act of 1890, the bonds to serve asa basis for a 
national currency to take the place of the greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes so retired. Such a law would at once relieve the Treas- 
ury of the burden of maintaining current redemption, restore 
confidence in the business world, and go far toward ending dis- 
tress among the people. The country expects the House to pass 
such measures as will deal thoroughly with the evils of our finan- 
cial system, and it should do so, and put the responsibility of their 
failure to become laws upon the Senate or the Chief Magistrate of 
the nation. 
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HON. JOHN A. BARHAM, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 189 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedne 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. BARHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am an American first and a Republican after- 
wards. The bill which is under discussion is neither an Ameri- 
can nor a Republican measure. The first section of the bill is a 
legislative ratification of all the secret manipulations of Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Secretary of the Treasury with the foreign syndicate, 
out of which the people lost more than $8,000,000. Ifit is intended 
to deal fairly with the people, why, in heaven’s name, was not a 
plain, ordinary amendment made to the act of 1875 making it 
necessary to advertise for bids on a sale of bondsand reducing the 
rate of interest to 3 per cent? Then the American people would 
be placed upon equal terms with Wall street and Rothschild & Co. 

It is perfectly apparent that this section is in the interest of these 
institutions and a who can control large sums of money and 


8 to meet temporary 


who are seeking long-timeloans. Now, look at the second section 
of the bill. It provides for a low rate of interest—3 per cent— 
and short-time bonds, made payable in lawful money. It is ex- 
pected that the people, from gg motives, in the case of an 
emergency will takethese bonds. Why should this discrimination 
be made against our people? Why require the people to take low- 
rate bonds and make them accept in payment lawful money, when 
the bonds which it is expected the banks, Wall street, and the 
Rothschilds to take are made payable in coin (which means gold, 
as construed by Carlisle), and are long-time obligations? No Re- 
publican convention ever indorsed such a measure; no Republican 
caucus of this House ever indorsed such a measure. This bill is 


the creation of Grover Cleveland. I am not a cold, clammy, Re- 
publican Cleveland cuckoo. I am now and always have been 
opposed to bond issues in time of peace, and if Mr. Cleveland will 
approve the bill which was passed by the House on yesterday no 
further emergency legislation will be necessary by this Congress. 
The revenues will be amply sufficient for all the purposes of this 
Government; and if he sees proper to veto yesterday's action by 
this House let him and his party, if he has any left, account to 
the people. 

This bill is one which is susceptible of more than one construc- 
tion even by lawyers. Now, why should we place such a bill in 
the hands of Secretary Carlisle for construction when all know 
who have read what he says that he does not know what money is? 

Before the Chamber of Commerce of New York, in the course of 
his remarks upon the financial question a few days since, he said: 


. The proposition that a promise of the Government to pay money is money 
is just as absurd as the proposition to deliver a horse is a hor Yet there 
are eminent men in public councils who believe that the United States prom- 


isory note is actual money. 

A greenback is the promissory note of this Government and is 
a legal tender for debt. 

The term “‘ money” is used to designate the whole volume of 
the medium of exchange recognized by the custom of merchants 
and the laws of the country. It includes coin, but is not confined 
toit. Whateverislawfully currentin buying anu selling ismoney. 

By universal consent, under the sanction of all courts, the law- 
ful currency of a country, that which may be tendered and must 
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be received in discharge of a debt, is money. The Supreme Court 
of the United States and nearly every State supreme court in the 
Union have so held. From which it follows that anything which 
this Government makes a legal tender for debt is money, notwith- 
standing the declaration of our distinguished Secretary to the 
contrary. Under the Revised Statutes of the United States gold 
coins, silver dollars to any amount, silver halves and quarters to 
the amount of $5 in one payment, minor coins to an amount not 
exceeding 25 cents, and United States notes are all legal tenders 
for debt, and under the decisions of our courts are each and all 
money. A very elaborate discussion and full citation of author- 
ities may be found in Klauber vs. Biggerstaff, 47 Wisconsin, 557. 

The Legal-Tender cases reported in 12 Wallace would be fine 
reading upon the question of what is money for Mr. Carlisle, who 
thinks greenbacks are not money. Now, if he does not know 
what money is, why place in his hands for construction an act 
the meaning of which is doubtful in the judgment of men who 
know what words in the English language mean? We all know 
how he has construed the word “coin,” “He says it means gold. 
Anyone who ever looked at the definition of the word ‘‘ coin” 
knows that it means a metal stamped and made a legal tender. 
It means gold to any amount. It means silver dollars to any 
amount. It means half and quarter dollars to the amount of $5, 
and nickels to the amount of 25 cents. 

Conditions are bad enough now without placing further and 
more doubtful and dangerous legislation in the hands of this Ad- 
ministration. 

The advertisement clause in the bill will not prevent Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Secretary from violating the statute. You can not 
prevent larceny by providing in a statute that itisafelony. You 
may convict and punish the guilty under a statute, but you can 
not prevent crime by making a law. It was as much a violation 
of the act of 1875, and no more, to make a secret contract with a 
foreign syndicate, without advertisement, for the sale of $163,- 
000,000 of bonds, as it would be to disregard the provisions of this 
bill; and the sale will be to a foreign combine even though the bill 
becomes a law. A sale, when made, will be for $100,000,000 of 
bonds, and no one but Rothschilds, Belmont, Morgan & Co. will be 
able to take the bonds, The sale will not be parceled out, but to 
one syndicate, 

The second section discriminates against our people. The bonds 
are payable in lawful money, while bonds for millions, which will 
be sold to a foreign syndicate, are made payable in coin. Why 
discriminate against our people in this manner and expect thereby 
to arouse patriotic feelings? 

Suppose I take a hundred thousand dollars of these certificates. 
Can I compel the Treasury to take silver for them? Anybody 
knows that Mr. Carlisle would not accept sucha bid. Yet the 
are payable in silver. I will never support a measure which ad- 
dresses itself to a patriotic people on ouals unequal terms. 


fiscal problems. Why issue interest-bearing bonds in time of 
peace? Why not issue legal-tender notes based on the same secn- 
rity as the proposed bonds? Speaking of such notes, one of the 
wisest men that ever occupied a seat on this floor said, in reference 
to these same notes: 

° . Ol as T reasu . £ 
on Soeeer a. rae oe ee eS oe = ne eset 
eee or the manufacturer, good for the great plain people. Why is it go “i? 

cause every dollar’s worth of property and every drop of loyal blood in 
the patriotic heart of every citizen of this country is behind them. 

Then why issue bonds—gold compound interest-bearing bonds— 
and put a debt upon the country which our children’s children 
will not see paid? Day before yesterday you passed a bill largely 
increasing the tariff, which is now a tariff for protection. There 
is no such thing as protection without a protector, and who, let 
me ask, are the protectors? Some say the consumer, but I say, in 
its final analysis, it comes out of the farmer. When you speak 
of business you do not mean farmers or farming. You mean 
commerce, finance, manufacturing, etc. The great toiling masses 
are not in it, except about election times. 

This bill is altogether in the interest of the bankers and money 
classes of this country and England. This and all other laws that 
have been passed for the last thirty years and more have been in the 
interest of the wealthy classes, and to the detriment of the laboring 
classes of this country. It is paternalism of the worst kind. As 
a Populist, I protest against creating an army of beneficiaries who 
think that inasmuch as the Government has so shaped its finan- 
cial per as to give nearly all the wealth of the nation into their 
hands, they ought of right toruleit. That their protectors and 
benefactors have no rights they are bound to respect. The object 
of this bond bill is to retire the greenbacks and jury notes— 
to still further contract the currency by hundreds of millions and 
thereby enriching the few to the utter ruin of that great upper 
middle class of society which is, and has been in all times, the sav- 
ing strength of the nation. 

w could coin the seigniorage and get the amount of money 
needed by the Treasury, but they will not dothat. They will re- 
ject or proposition to raise money that can be suggested or 
submitted. Nothing will satisfy them but gold bonds. Switzer- 
land is the model Republic of the world. years ago she faced 
the problems confronting the poor of the United States to-day. 
Her patriots were equal to the emergency and established a Gov- 
ernment bank. The public credit was printed on notes, and these 
notes were loaned to the farmers on mortgages, noe thirty 

ears, at 34 per cent interest, the borrower to pay one-thirtieth of 
© ssincionl 1 back annually. The old mortgages were taken up; 
eae smiled upon the ple; Shylock was banished; usury 
was impossible, and the little nation went upward and onward to 
its nappy destiny. 

To debase silver and exalt gold, and then cry out dishonest dol- 
lar, 50-cent dollar, is about on a Lye with overproduction and 
laziness. It is the argument that the highway robber makes to 
his victim. It is the argument that the wolf makes to the lamb. 
It is the argument that Amnon made to his sister Tamar when he 
despoiled her of her virtue and then kicked her out of the door. 

Suppose gold should receive the same treatment at the hands of 
the legislative bodies of all civilized nations, what would be the 
result? Why, achild would knowthe answer. If the same treat- 
ment had been accorded to silver as has been accorded to gold, 
does not every man in this House know they would be as near on 
a parity as they were prior to 1873? 

tion at the hands of this 


henever silver receives 
Congress it will be upon a ily wi gold at any ratio Congress 
nee establish, whether 16 to 1, or more, or less. If the price of 
gold and silver and the parity between them is maintained by the 
——— of each —? or by intrinsic value, why was it that 
g 

























































































The Coin Redemption Fund, 



















REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. STROWD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 28, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 


to autho the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 













’s demonetizing silver in 1816 did not it below the 
Mr. STROWD of North Carolina said: “ice of gold? Why was it that France by ha a ratio of 154 
Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that the excuse for the introduction to 1, notwithstanding the fact that England had etized it, 


of this bill grows out of the fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in construing the second section of the law known as the 
Sherman Act, persists in using his discretion in favor of gold, 
when the law expressly says he shall redeem these obligations in 
either silver or =. And in order to maintain the parity between 
the two metals he should have treated both as equal in discharg- 
ing these obligations. Then there would be as great a necessity 
for a silver reserve as for a gold reserve. 

Let him use the discretion the law gives him and coin the silver 
and pay in whichever metal is most convenient, and the problem 
is 80 - The Treasury will not be looted by gamblers and money 
sharks. . 

The trouble is not in the law but in his strained construction of 
the law. There is no law to keep one hundred millions in gold in 
the Treasury. If the Secretary would take away this temptation 
from the money manipulators by redeeming the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes in silver or gold, whichever is most convenient, 
and let that be the American policy, he would at once solve these 


kept silver at a premium of 3 per cent throughout the civilized 
world for more than = — All these ts about 
parity, cheap money, an onest dollars border on the “ vul- 
gar confines of sop .” It is the only argument they have 
= that is no argument) to cover the most vicious system of 

ancial laws ever enacted in the civilized world. That system 
is to exalt the dollar and debase the man; it is a system that en- 
hances the value of money and depresses the _— of ety 
and ucts; a system that has inaugurated a slavery in the rural 
districts of this nation among the farmers and labore eet 
ing, more cruel, more oppressive than any African slavery that 
this country ever saw. 

If the demonetization of silver has the same effect in this na- 
tion as it has produced in England it will cause the farmers to lose 
their homes and make them slaves where they were heretofore 
masters. When silver was demonetized in land in 1816 she 
had 180,000landowners. In less than fifty yearsfour-fifths of them 
had lost theirhomes, England to-day hasa peasantry too poor and 
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ignorant to rise to the dignity of patriotism, instead of a = 
t 


whose manhood and prowess made her the mistress of the world. 
In an evil hour for old England she yielded to the cry of the money 
shark, she contracted her currency, making her money too dear 
for the plain, honest man, and degraded and debased the manhood 
of her own people so that she never can again reproduce the armies 
that conqu Napoleon. In an evil hour our own country fol- 
lowed her example; and this bill crowns the climax of a con- 
spiracy which began with placing the exception clause on the 
nbacks when the gold gamblers got control of the finances of 

is country; and I say here and now that every act of Congress 
passed from that day to this day, namely, the banking act, the act 
contracting the currency, the public-credit-strengthening act, the 
act demonetizing silver, the act resuming specie payments, and 
this present bond bill, which retires all the greenbacks and Treas- 
notes and increases the public debt hundreds of millions and 
brings the country to a solid gold basis, means endless poverty and 
never-ceasing toil for the laborer and the poor man—a struggle 
for existence to keep the wolf of hunger and want from his door. 

It is estimated that the indebtedness of this country of all kinds, 
public and private, municipal and corporate, amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of $30,000,000,000, the average interest on which is 6 per 
cent per annum, which amounts to $1,800,000,000. When we con- 
sider that all the corn, wheat, oats, and cotton produced by the 
farmers and all the gold and silver mined in the United States 
amounts to only about fourteen hundred millions, the appalling 
fact remains that after taking nearly everything the farmer and 
miner produces in this country, leaving nothing for the support of 
their families, we then fall short of meeting the interest on this 
indebtedness nearly $400,000,000 annually. 

It is plain that this debtcan never be paid. When we take into 
consideration the further fact that out of the 14,000,000 of homes 
in this country, 9,000,000 of them are under mortgage, is it not 
time that this Congress should be considering something else 
rather than increasing the debt of the’nation? It is not the busi- 
ness of Congress to enact laws toenablea few men to live in wealth 
and luxury and consign the toiling millions to serfdom, but to 
enact such laws as will give every man and every woman and 
every boy and every girl an open field and a fair chance in the 
race of life. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BARHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency. 

Mr. BARHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my pu to discuss at length the 
measure before the House. hile it is not all that I desire to ad- 
vocate and not all that our interests and industries demand, yet it 
is all that we may expect the President to approve, or, by not ap- 
proving, allow to become a law. My section of the country and 

industries require for successful competition the full restora- 
tion of the Mckinley tariff on lumber, wool, fruits, butter, and 
agricultural ucts. The increase of duty on these articles, as 
ded in this bill, will, however, place these industries beyond 
Led png of bankruptcy and will enable the people so engaged at 
to live until the restoration of the Republican party to power, 
the inauguration of a Republican President, and the convening of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, when, as the country may be well as- 
, & protective tariff will be fully restored. 
The passage of this bill, which is an assured fact, in eee 
manner by the rule which has just been adopted, will 
reassure the le and inspire them with confidence that the 
-fourth Congress meuns to transact business and not build 
politics. The President, in his message, in response to which 
measure is introduced, substantially concedes that the reve- 
nue raised by the hyphened tariff bill for revenue only passed by 


the last Congress is wholly and entirely inadequate to suit con- 


i 


cae 


ditions with which the coun is confronted. In fact, we are 
face to face with a condition, and not a theo It is true a theory 
has produced this condition, and the President’s message can in 

that the theories of the 


no way be construed other than admitti 
Democratic party, found announced in the Gorman-Wilson bill, 
are colossal failures which have brought the richest, best, and 
most productive country on God's green earth to the very verge 
of financial bankruptcy while having the most wonderful resources 
and integrity beyond question. 


Tt seems to me that the other side of the Chamber can ill afford 
to taunt this side with haste and want of due consideration of 
this measure. The people fully understand the question of tariff 
and have in the most emphatic manner passed upon that question 
through the ballot box. Besides being fully advised, those of 
them who doubted, in fact denied, the correctness of the doctrine 
of Republican protection have been educated in the school of ex- 
perience until they no longer desire discussion. What the people 
most desire at the hands of Congress is action; and beyond this 
the request of the President in his message is so urgent for imme- 
diate and speedy relief, he asks us to forego our usual Christmas 
holiday, to waive our Christmas turkey, that the country may be 
relieved. In the face of such urgency by a Democratic President 
it is difficult for a reasonable person to see how the Democrats 
upon this floor can cry haste upon the part of the Republicans. 

The people do not desire further discussion; your side ought to 
have discovered your error; if not, time and argument will not 
remove your want of capacity to discover. Yet you argue that if 
a tariff measure is to be enacted we should enact the McKinley 
bill. We certainly most sincerely thank you for your kind solici- 
tude for what Republicans ought to do. But in so far as I am 
concerned I reject your advice for a great number of reasons. It 
is perfectly apparent from your past record and history that your 
party is a party of errors. It is not advisable to consult error 
with the hope of getting right. No, the Republican party has 
always been big enough, broad enough, and had brains enough to 
meet any emergency. None has ever arisen which was too great 
for it to overcome, or for which it failed to adopt a full, fair, ade- 
quate, and complete remedy. No, we will not follow your advice, 
for it would be a mistake, of course. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has, in the last two and a half 
years, sold bonds to the amount of $162,000,000, from the proceeds 
of which he has paid out for the current expenses of this Govern- 
ment $133,000,000. Just so long as there is a deficiency in the rev- 
enues which comes to this Government to pay current expenses 
the “‘ endless chain” will run on, and bond issue after bond issue 
will be the result. The revenue which will come from this meas- 
ure will be about $44,000,000, and thereby the income of the Gov- 
ernment will equal its expenditures, and there will be no deficit, 
and the bond issue will cease. It is useless and idle work at this 
time to discuss a general protective tariff measure; the people do 
not desire it, and this Congress will pass this measure, which will 
meet the present urgent emergency, and delay the consideration 
of a protective measure until after there is a change of adminis- 
tration. 


Bonds, High Tariffs, and Certificates of Indebtedness. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895, 

On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the courtesy of the House 
to state succinctly some of the reasons which impel me to oppose 
the propositions submitted by the Republican party to meet the 
exigencies of our Treasury situation. They provide not only for 
a “horizontal” annual increase of tariff taxation amounting to 
about $40,000,000, but also for the issue of 3 per cent coin bonds, 
without limit, to replenish the gold reserve, together with the 
authorization of 3 per cent certificates of indebtedness not to 
exceed $50,000,000 to meet temporary deficiencies in our naticnal 
income. 

It may be well to state that the existing tariff law would prob- 
ably have met all the requirements of the Treasury but for the 
unexpected decision of the Supreme Court depriving the Govern- 
ment annually of not less than $30,000,000 of income tax revenue, 

In view of this decision, however, declaring the unconstitution- 
ality of the income tax, the Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
that the deficiency on account of revenues and expenditures for 
this fiscal year will amount to about $17,000,000, and atthe close of 
the fiscal year 1897 the surplus in the Treasury on the basis of 
current revenues and liabilities will be about $7,000,000. 

It may be well to state in passing that the deficiency is in no 
wise due to wanton expenditures on the part of the present Admin- 
istration. During the fiscal year 1895 receipts were greater by 
$15,668,055.86 than during the prior fiscal year; yet the expendi- 
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tures were reduced by an economical Administration below the 
vious year in the sum of $11,329,981.54. Indeed, during tne 
1 years 1894 and 1895, as stated by the Secretary of the 
ury, the ordinary expenditures of the Government were decreased 
by $27,282,656.20, as compared with the fiscal year 1893. It must 
so be remembered in this connection that receipts from customs 
revenue were greatly diminished by the McKinley Act, while 
expenditures have been greatly increased, largely on account of 
the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress, commonly known as 
the Reed Co: . 

The results of dwindling revenues and increasing ditures 
were becoming apparent even under the Administration of Mr. 
Harrison, for during the last four months of his term the expendi- 
tures exceeded the receipts by $4,094,021.38, 

This deficiency, with others that have followed, was almost 
solely due to the riotous appropriations of the Republican party. 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, a period covering the four 
years of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration, the entire income 
of the Government amounted to $1,451,660,246.74, while the total 
receipts from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, under Mr. Harrison, 
ag, ted $1,589,723,590.58. Theentire expenditures for thesame 
mo exciusive of bond purchases and ——— thereon, were 
$1,068,223,202.93 under Mr. Cleveland and $1,330,394,780.55 under 
Mr. Harrison. In other words, while the receipts of Mr. Harri- 
son's Administration exceeded those of President Cleveland’s by 
$88,063,343.84, the nditures of Mr. Harrison were $267,171,- 
577.62 ater than those of his Democratic predecessor. The 
expenditures of the Government leaped from $318,040,710.66 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1890 to $383,477,954.49 in 1893. 

t is impossible to state with accuracy wast yee ion of this 
increased outlay was due to the legislation of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, but it is known that of the appropriations the Fifty- 
second Co about $154,000,000 were uent upon the 
1 ation of the Fifty-first Co Moreover, at the close of 

. Cleveland's first Administration the Democratic party turned 
over to the Administration of Mr. Harrison, upon the present 
basis of stating the Treasury account, $83,827,190.29 of available 
cash assets in excess of the $100,000,000 gold reserve. After four 
years of Republican rule the Democratic party resumed control 
of national affairs, and found in the Treasury at the beginning of 
March, 1893, an apparent surplus of but $24,128,087.88, exclusive 
of the gold reserve. This meager surplus, consisting in great part 
of unavailable subsidiary and minor coin, was all that remained, 
notwithstanding, as has already been stated in this debate, the 
Republican party had extended $25,364,500 of bonds maturing Sep- 
tember 1, 1891, and had also covered into the Treasury and used 
for general expenditures $54,207,975.75 of trust funds belonging to 
the holders of national-bank notes. 

The Republican Administration had also defaulted during the 
fiscal years 1892 and 1893 in the requirements of the sinking fund 
by an amount exceeding $40,000,000, and had reduced the dis- 
bursing officers’ balances available for current expenses from 
$47,905,423.80 to $23,515,033.70 during the four-year term begin- 
ning March 1, 1889. 

It can not be claimed thatthe diminishing surplus was due to the 
urchase of Government bonds, for during President Cleveland’s 
rst Administration bonds were retired at a cost of $360,419,953.11, 

as against but $292,963,486.67 used by President Harrison for like 
purposes. There were also inherited at the time Mr. Cleveland 
was inaugurated President, on the 4th of March, 1893, outstanding 
liabilities authorized by prior Congresses amounting to $96,051,- 
325.96. These liabilities were to be met by appropriations or ex- 


penditures after the close of the fiscal year 1894, the items being 
as follows: 
River and harbor contract liabilities.................--...-.+...- $28, 112, 147.00 
River and harbor a) riations not to be expended until after 
EOE GE TENGE WUT Glas tein wg eregancetp ctrsenpéasngcneins tccsin 2, 500, 288.00 
under contracts authorized for Army Gun Factory and 
waked op be oo poropristed tor the Library ot Congress wader neers 
ce a or the under 
contracts au Ee ets belénne dgansapnaion 2,150, 000.00 
Amount to be appropriated under authorized limit of cost for 
SE SE indiiiniadlinteeniipttdiniuindn amcaminniighlindnisimens $9, 989, 265. 71 
Amount to be a priated for light-houses..................-.« 725, 600. 00 
DOE, GEE BINS sb ciiicebincstiei anes ending vptcunssbabeueistues 16, 825, 000. 00 
National-bank redemption account, July 1, 1804. ................. 15, 268, 473.25 
CD ER Is ccinteninnniinmiteembdines nintitsinntinidinbeen niin , 800, 000. 00 
Additional amount to be expended on public works under con- 
a ‘ore Ri ncsacdeetanhtaadebins 7, 159, 552. 00 
Total fixed liabilities to be met after the fiscal year 1804.. 96,051, 325.96 
Mr. r, I have felt constrained to make this hurried sum- 


mary of fiscal affairs, inasmuch as the leaders of the Republican 
party in the course of this debate have persistently sought to fix 
the responsibility of the Treasury defi upon the legislation 
of the Democratic party and its national Admini ion. In the 
eae of _ fiscal ey aeenee it eee anes — 
e Democratic party isacqui responsibility, except in so 

as the deficiency results from income-tax and we have 
ae for our efforts to require the accumulated 
capital of the country to bear its just proportion of the burdens 
of Government. 


















, but in 
order to make an intelligent application of a remedy we must first 
determine the causes which have depleted this reserve and reduced 
the revenues. I do not concur in the view that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be clothed with power to issue three-year 3 per 
cent certificates of indebtedness to an amount not exceedin 
$50,000,000 to meet temporary deficiencies ‘‘ now existing or whick 
may hereafter occur.” I know that this proposition comes to the 
House not only with the approval of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, butalso with the indorsement of the Sec- 
of the Treasury. That is to say, the Secretary thinks there 
sho be authority to issue temporary deficiency certificates, 
although there is no existing necessity for such an issue. 

My ition to this proposed legislation rests on the convic- 
tion it will ultimately lead to extravagant aoaee riations, 
I think it altogether likely that this authority wo wisely 
employed notonly by the present but by his successors 
in office, and my is not therefore 
upon a fear that the i 
Secretaries of the Treasury, but that it will prove to be aconstant 
menace to the and lead to deficiencies that would not 
otherwise exist. There is no influence so restraining upon Con- 
gress and more certain to assure economical py ey comet than 
revenues which, while ample for the needs of the Government, 
are yet not in excess of those requirements. Therefore, it seems 
to me that the 1 ent of this power with the Secretary of the 

would likely operate as an invitation to Congress to 
i appropriations in many instances, for should such ap- 


priations result in iencies, the deficiencies can 


easily supplied by the issue of tem 3 cent certificates 
as aatheien by the pending bill. The legislation would there- 
fore be unwise, and if deficiencies occur in the future they should 
be met from time to time as they occur. 
TARIFF TAXATION. 

The proposition to increase the burdens of tariff taxation to the 
extent of about $40,000,000 annually is wholly indefensible, incon- 
sistent with the public interests, and not demanded at this time 
by the condition of the . This bill evidently rests upon 
the theory that because ordinary current revenuesare not sufficient 
to meet current liabilities additional taxation should therefore be 
invoked to supply this deficiency, notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment has availed itself of other sources of revenue. It is not 
Becestany of tha Teeepety, tm bie sambed vapors, auabiy shows 

of the , annual report, c y shows 
—— —s _ and will oat revenues to meet all the obli- 
gations of the present and ensuing fiscal years. 

The revenues of the Treasury are derived from customs, inter- 
nal taxes, postal receipts, and certain miscellaneous sources, which 
the Secretary of the estimates for the current fiscal year 
will yield about $432,000,000, while at the same time he estimates 
the ee at about $449,000,000, thus leavi 


z 


heretofore stated, in round numbers of about $17,000,000. : 
bane sige of the existing cme 
were a com some 

revenue would undoubtedly But this bill 
wholl the fact that the has already sold 
$162,315,400 of bonds, for which the Treasury in cash 
$1 .33. These bonds were issued to maintain the gold 
reserve. The gold realized from their sale has been used to redeem 
what are commonly known as backs and Sherman notes; 
ee ee ee ee eee © we 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, shall be reissued paid 
out and in civalation.” hes act of July 14, 1890, also 
Saber Go penstenad ae Tea D + eben hie 
note ate once redeumed they become avalae fr, current ex 

ditures, are as other moneys Treasury 

ee te cau Aihaaiena ak tee eee Under this 
ereetlen, Desiein, Cote eS ee ae an avail- 
able cash balance, uding gold reserve, 75,470,249.92 
this amount, $66,286,320.53 constitute the reserve, thus leav- 
ing cash available for currentexpenses $109, 183,929.39. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, there is now 470,249.92 available 
in the Treasury for current expenses, after fully re- 
quirements of the gold reserve. 
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certificates would meet all the possible demands of the 
situa’ without the levying of protective tariff duties. Yet 
this bill not only levies an annual tribute of $46,000,000 not 
now needed by the Treasury, but it enables the manufacturers of 


country to exact increased prices u everything they pro- 
— a perhaps, the one article of yr which I believe is 
undisturbed by this so-called ‘‘ emergency revenue bill.” 
BOND ISSUE. 
I come now to consider, very briefly, the proposition to authorize 
the Secretary of the Tre: to sell 3 per cent coin bonds for the 
of redeeming United States legal-tender notes commonly 
Cn ae greenbacks. The resumption act of January 14, 1875, 
authorized the sale of ten-year 5 per cent bonds, fifteen-year 4} per 
cent bonds, and thirty-year 4 cent bonds, for the purpose of 
maintaining ——_ This bill gives to the Secretary of the 
the right to issue a 3 per cent fifteen-year coin bond, re- 
deemable by the United States at its pleasure after five years. It 
in no wise disturbs the resumption act of 1875, but is, to quote 
the language of the bill, “in addition” to that already provided by 


tute. 

” : , 1 do not and have not favored an increase in the 
interest- ng bonded debt of the United States. I do not hesi- 
tate to say, however, that if in my judgment such issue were re- 
i to maintain the credit, the honor, and the safety of this 
t, I would most cheerfully oe the proposition. 
This bill is not necessary to maintain either the honor, the in- 
ity, or the safety of our institutions. It does not relate to 
certain grave questions which have recently challenged the atten- 
tion of the country in connection with foreign affairs. I am 
i accord with the President in his recent masterly expo- 
sition of the principles of the Monroe doctrine. If bonds should 
become ey in the future to maintain the supremacy of that 
doctrine, I d unhesitatingly vote for their issue, for I agree 

with the President that— 
While * is a grievous thing to contemplate the two great English-speaking 


the world as being otherwise than friendly competitors in the on- 


ward march of civilization, and strenuous and worthy rivalsin all the arts of 


peace, there is no calamity which a great nation can invite which “neh that 
which follows a supiné submission to wrong and injustice, and the conse- 
T= of national self- t and honor, beneath which are shielded and 
a people's safety greatness. 


Let us not, however, confuse the issue. These bills are not war 
measures, neither do they relate to any future policy of the Gov- 
ernment in respect to the free coinage of silver. These measures 

raise the question as to the proper action to be taken with 
reference to the existing volume of gold, silver,and paper money. 
The i for a new form of bond seems unnecessary and is 
an additional power given the Secretary of the Treasury, supple- 
menting the resumption act. 

Now, then, the question becomes material whether or not it 
should be granted. The Administration has called upon Congress 
for relief in the exigency which confronts the Treasury in reference 
to the gold reserve. is is the issue raised by the President’s 
m and emphasized by the recent interview of the Secretary 
of the , in which he asks Congress to authorize the issue 
of gold bonds. Ican notconsent thatany obligation of the United 
States should be written in such terms as would exclude silver 
from an equal responsibility in the discharge of such obligation. 
I believe in the use of both gold and silver upon equal terms, but 
I do not intend to discuss that issue here. The questions for im- 

consideration at this moment are the causes which have 
to the invasion of the gold reserve, and the remedies necessary 
to restore and maintain it. 

If trade conditions were favorable, I think apprehensions as to 
the Treasury reserve would quickly dissipate; but the unfavor- 
able business situation prevailing in this country during the last 
three or four years has resulted in an adverse balance of foreign 
trade, thus creating an unusual demand for our gold, to settle bal- 
ances dueother countries. This gold has heretofore been supplied 
in large part by banks and individuals, but under the operations 
of the Sherman law and the act of May 31, 1878, the Government 
has been compelled to furnish a large part of the gold required for 
export. That is to say, these obligations, which under the con- 
struction of the Treasury ent are redeemable in gold if 
demanded "Poe holder, have been used as vehicles to raid the 

° have constituted the “endless chain” which has 
d resources. It seems to me very clear, Mr. 


our 
Speaker, that & difficulty arises from the large amount of un- 
alone. 


hich is redeemable by Treasury construction in 
entirely out of proportion to the primary money held for 


i 


5 


w 
That is to say, we have issued a volume of paper 


z 
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SHERMAN ACT. 

So as the greenbacks only were in circulation there was 
onmiene l ee scare; Gt Uae iia eenerve wes not 
under the constant menace of invasion. From January 1, 1879, 


| 


the date of resumption, until the passage of the Sherman Act, 


July 14, 1890, a period of nearly twelve years, the total with- 
drawals of gold from the Treasury amounted to but $28,250,000. 
Then the greenback circulation was $346,681,016, while the gold in 
reserve for its redemption was $100,000,000. That is to say, there 
were about §3 of paper outstanding for every dollar held for its 
redemption. This was a safe limit, and conclusively established 
to be such by the limited gold withdrawals to which I have ad- 
verted. In an evil hour the Republican party, against the pro- 
test of the united voice of the Democratic party, enacted the 
Sherman law. 1t was indeed a “cowardly mukeshift,” and recog- 
nized for the first time in our fiscal policy the vicious principles 
of the sub-Treasury scheme. It was the deadliest assault made in 
this century by the enemies of silver under the guise of friendship. 

It dishonored silver by storing it away in the Treasury as mer- 
chandise, and issued in payment therefor Treasury notes redeem- 
able on demand in coin; and it conferred upon the Secretary the 
discretion to pay these notes either in gold or silver, while its 
author secured the declaration that it was the established policy 
of the United States to “maintain the parity” between the two 
metals. This declaration as to ‘‘ parity” would seem to be some- 
what ironical in the light of subsequent events, inasmuch as the 
maintenance of “parity” under this law requires and permits 
gold payments only. Under this statute $139,583,280 of Sherman 
notes were outstanding December 1, 1895, and treated by the 
Treasury Department substantially as gold certificates, without 
any provision having been made by the Republican party to re- 
deem such certificates by an increase of the gold reserve. This 
Treasury construction was originally made by President Harrison’s 
Administration, and the notes, although issued in payment for 
silver bullion, are, as I have just stated, treated as gold obligations, 
resting in mid-air, without any sufficient reserve for their re- 
demption. The greenbacks and Sherman notes outstanding now 
amount to about $485,000,000. 

While the Government can easily float $3 of paper on the basis 
of $1 of redemption money, it is unsafe in times of financial peril, 
such as these through which weare passing, to issue paper currency 
on the basis of $5 for every dollar of redemption money. This 
statement is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that from the 
passage of the Sherman Act until the first of the present month 
(a little more than five years) the Treasury has been drained of 
more than $375,000,000 of gold for redemption purposes. The 
“endless chain” continues its circle, and something should be 
done for the relief of the Treasury. To retire the greenbacks, 
as suggested by the President, seems to be unwarranted, as 


shown by the official statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
disclosing the meager withdrawals of gold during the long period 
of years when the greenbacks alone were the only charge against 
the gold reserve. The cloud upon the financial sky, not perhaps 
“larger than a man’s hand,” first made its appearance in October, 
1891, after the enactment of the Sherman law. In that month a‘ 
firm of bankers and brokers in New York, whose names | do not 
now recall, secured a supply of Sherman notes and presented them 
to the Treasury Department for redemption, demanding payment 
in gold. Their demand was complied with, and from that hour, 


and under that pernicious construction, the habit of raiding the 
Treasury has grown, until it has become a serious menace to all 
our material interests. 

Shall it be met by a further issue of bonds? To this suggestion 
Imostearnestly dissent. Itseemstomethatthewayisclear. Re- 
move the cause, and the effect will inevitably cease. The cause of 
existing troubles is in great measure found in the exercise of the 
discretion by the Secretary of the Treasury in favor of gold to re- 
deem Sherman notes. They were issued in payment of silver bul- 
lion. The silver bullion lies stored in our Treasury vaults, and 
if the Secretary of the Treasury will, pursuant to the authority 
of section 3 of the Sherman act, ‘‘coin of the silver bullion pur- 
chased under the provisions of this act as much as may be neces- 
sary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for,” the situation will be greatly relieved. I am sure 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury would reverse the exist- 
ing construction. if the matter were presented to him as an original 
proposition. This opinion rests upon his testimony given before 
the House Committee on Appropriations January 21, 1895, in 
which the following colloquy appears: 


* Mr. Srpuey. I would like to ask you (perhaps not entirely connected with 
the matter under discussion) what objection there could be to ha r the 
option of redeeming either in silver or gold lie with the Treasury, instead of 


with the note holder? 

Secretary CARLISLE. If that policy had been adopted at the beginning 
of resumption—and I am not saying this for the perpose of criticising 
action of any of my predecessors or anybody else—but if the policy of reserv- 
ing to the Government at the beginning of resumption the option of redeem- 
ing in gold or silver all its paper presented I believe it would have worked 
beneficially and there would have been no trouble growing out of it; but the 
Secretaries of the Treasury from the beginning of resumption have pursued 
a policy of redeeming in gold or silver at the option of the holder of the paper, 
and if any Secretary had afterwards attempted to change that policy, and 
forced silver upon a man who wanted gold, or gold upon a man who wanted 
silver, and especially if he had that attempt at such a critical period as 
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we have had in the last two years, my judgment is it would have been very 
Sooteninn aed seversing’> polley after W kgs Verma lang tas extalahied, 
pos, poe after the situation has been changed. : 

Mr. Speaker, the apprehensions of Secretary Carlisle as to a 
change of policy may to some extent, in view of existing condi- 
tions, be well founded. It is possible that some financial disturb- 
ance might result from the proposed reversal of ee in respect 
to the Sherman notes. The Secretary admits, however, that if 
this policy had been adopted at the outset it would have “‘ worked 
beneficially.” Upon this question there seems to be no difference 
of opinion between the Secretary and myself. But the issue for 

resent determination is whether the existing construction shall 
maintained. The proposed change — not operate ‘‘ bene- 
ficially.” It is impossible to speak definitely in advance of a trial 
of the policy. I am prepared to say, however, that the existing 
construction has resulted most disastrously, and should give place 
to some modification that will permit the use of both the gold and 
silver of the Treasury to meet the coin obligations of the Govern- 
ment. Thelaw under which the Sherman notes were issued gives 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in express terms, the right to 
ay them either in goldor silver. This discretion must, however, 
xe exercised by the Secretary, and I challenge reference to one 
line of that law which permits him to abdicate his high duties and 
divest himself of responsibility by giving to the holder of the 
Sherman notes the right to elect that payment shall be made in 
gold alone, 

Such a policy obviously gives to the holder of these notes an 
unfair spe a I desire to press this view somewhat earnestly 
upon the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury, because under 
the extraordinary special rule under which this bill is now being 
considered it is impossible to offerany amendment that will require 
the Treasury Department to deal with gold and silver upon equal 
terms in meeting the obligationsof the Sherman law. The Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House have reported a rule, without prece- 
dent, for the consideration of the tariff bill and of the bond bill. 
which permits no amendment and requires the House either to 
accept the propositions as a whole or reject them asawhole. The 
House is therefore powerless under this new departure of the 
Republican Committee on Rules to do more than either accept or 
reject the measures as a whole. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, should the Secretary of the Treasury hesi- 
tate to make so pronounced a change in the existing policy respect- 
ing the Sherman notes, why would it not be wise at least to follow 
in the lead of France, where the discretion of the finance minister 
is exercised by making equal payments of gold and silver in meet- 
ing the obligations of the Government? 

he law insists that the ‘‘ parity” between the two metals should 
be maintained. Howcansuch ae ” be more certainly upheld 
than by dealing with both me upon equal terms? ey are 
both clothed with full legal-tender powers, and should under that 
authority be charged by the Secretary of the Treasury with equal 
duties and equal responsibilities. I know, Mr.S er, of no other 
way to properly “‘maintain the parity” than by affording each 
metal an equal opportunity to discharge the coin obligations im- 
upon the ury of the United States. Iam utterly at a 
oss to understand that policy which proclaims a ‘‘ parity” and yet 
denies to one of the two metals the privilege of exercising its full 
legal-tender qualifications. is discrimination necessarily oper- 
ates to make one metal virtually redeemable in the other, and to 
unduly enhance the value of the metal in whose favor the dis- 
crimination is exercised. The effect of this policy is to devolve 
upon gold alone the duty of performing monetary functions, and 
this added duty necessarily operates to enhance its value, and 
thereby discriminates against silver and depreciates its value. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the situation is so plain that a ‘‘ wayfari 
man can not err therein.” ‘He that runs may read.” e defi- 
ciency in current revenues is not properly chargeable with any 
responsibility for the raid upon the gold reserve. This reserve is 
being reduced, and has been heretofore depleted, because of un- 
favorable business conditions, and because it is inadequate in 
amount to meet the liabilities imposed by the $485,000,000 of out- 
standing Sherman notes and greenbacks, with the right of indefi- 

‘nite and perpetual redemption accorded by law to each. 
CONCLUSION. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, having stated m 


own views in refer- 
ence to the Treasury situation, I may say 


at, in the face of the 


resent exigency, I will support any honoraovle, just proposition 
that will afford relief to the suffering Treasury. In conclusion, I 


desire to summarize very [teas Owed situation in respect to the 
legislation pending. The Republican party have proceeded on 
the theory, as announced by their speakersin this debate, that the 
old reserve has been depleted because of inadequate revenues. 
This “theory ” (properly characterized as such, because it has no 
foundation in fact) is thoroughly discredited by the official state- 
ment of Secretary Carlisle, showing that ne soe eee years 
1891, 1892, and 1893, beginning July 1, 1890, and won Ea 
nditures 


50, 1893, the receipts of the Government — its 
more than $39,000,000; and yet the gold withdrawals during this 
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period amounted $117,212,258, He further shows that of the latter 


sum, $58,746,008 were withdrawn during the last ni 
the Administration of President Harrison. ee = 

If, however, the Republican contention is correct, that the defi- 
ciency alone is responsible for the assault upon the gold reserve 
why did they not content themselves with the passage of a meas- 
ure desi to make good the deficiency and rest their “exigent” 
remedial legislation at oo 

The deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1895, amounted 
to but $42,805,223.18. If that deficiency, with the one existing at 
the close of the prior fiscal year, be responsible for the depleted 
gold funds, SM Sa necessity for the three so-called remedial propo- 
sitions which have been offered? With an annual deficiency of 
about $40,000,000, they present a bill authorizing the issue of $50,- 
000,000 of 3 per cent 3-year certificates; a ‘‘ horizontal” tariff bij] 
imposing more than $40,000,000 of annual taxation for the benefit 
of the Treasury, and untold millions for the benefit of manufac- 
turers; and a bill to authorize the issue of 3 per cent 15-year bonds 
— ao : if @ 

. Speaker, let me say finally, e ublican party had 
been sincere in their diagnosis of the Soon ar ama Which has 
wasted the resources of the gold reserve, they would have con- 
tented themselves with the passage of a measure designed to meet 
a temporary deficiency. But the ruling passion, strong 
even in death, is stronger still in the hour of victory. Not satisfied 
with meeting the temporary Se ee they seized the 
first opportunity to attempt to restore to the statutes the protective 
system of taxation to which the Republican party is committed. 

e plea that the $40,000,000 of revenue is needed at this time by 
the asury is shown by Secretary Carlisle to be utterly falla- 
cious, and is only a flimsy subterfuge behind which is ambushed 

e organized avarice of p monopolies. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, if the ublican ty had been 
candid in their position rig aay | the coin obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, they would have responded to the President’s message by 
the passage of a bill authorizing the issue of a gold bond, because 
they are committed by practice, if not by platform, to a single gold 
standard. The controlling forces of that party believe that the 
coin obligations of the Government should be paid in gold, if so 
demanded. Standing, however, upon the threshold of a Presi- 
dential contest, the ublican leaders in this House fail to ex- 
hibit the courage of their convictions, and adroitly evade the real 
issue by the passage of a3 per cent coin bond. Still, Mr. Speaker, 
I congratulate the ublican , after having indulged in 
vituperative denunciation of the ident because of bond issues 
heretofore made, upon coming now, at this late hour, to give their 
sanction to the action already taken by the President, and upon 
bidding him Godspeed for the tuture by enlarging his powers and 
responsibilities under the resumption act. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. GAMBLE said: ; 

Mr. SpeaKER, I have endeavored to carefully consider the 
provisions of.the pending bill, and am unable to discover any 
valid reasons _— it should not receive my support. It makes 
no difference that the appeal comes to this House from an Execu- 
tive representing an opposite political faith. Our yonse must 
be measured by our ownsense of otic duty and obligations to 
our country under existin-; conditions—conditions, sir, that have 
been brought about by p. icies of administration, it seems to me, 
wantonly and persistently followed out by the Democratic party 
against the repeated warning, protest, and prophecy of the Re- 
publican organization. Higher motives than mere party advan- 
tage or resentment should actuate us as individuals, and we should 
answer this o— from the nation’s Executive, whether made in 
good faith or otherwise. 

The tacle here presented appears to me anomalous. The 
Republican party meets the crisis promptly and with courage. 
By them a revenue bill was passed with great expedition to meet 
the demonstrated deficiencies in the Government's income, and it 
met the oo opposition of the President’s own party on this 

‘and from th ee ete oS OS a poem oF me 
here © executive 
Administration is exercised for some occult purpose to nullify the 





efforts of the majority of this House to grant the relief for which 


so strong an was made. From the evidence at hand good 
faith seems wholly lacking in the Administration and its sup- 
on this floor. 


The Administration proposes, independent of any further legis- 
lation upon the subject, or any action taken by Congress in the 
remises as indicated in the me of the ident, to issue 
Ponds for the purpose stated in the first section of the bill. 
Shall we, by the aie of the pending measure, make the 
interest lower, the time for which they are to run much shorter, 
and their sale public? Surely, if bonds are to be issued these 
provisions are to the advantage of the Government. The power 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury by existing law 
to issue bonds. It is not contemplated by this bill to give any 
new power to that officer. The only manner in which the pro- 
issue can be defeated is to repeal the law which authorizes 
it. As both branches of Congress are now constituted would 
such a proposal receive favorable consideration? You may an- 
swer for yourself. 

Even if a bill were passed repealing the statute of 1875 it is 
well known it would receive the Executive veto. With practical 
certainty it can be asserted the law will remain in force at least 
during the balance of the term of the present Executive. 

The legislative branch of the Government is powerless to repeal 
it if it were so disposed in the face of Executive opposition. If 
this, then, is the position by which we are confronted shall we 
not modify the provisions of the existing statutes in the interest 
of the people rather than have the Government again subjected 
to the exactions of the sale of last year. If I err, either in my 
conclusions or sense of duty as regards the pending measure, it 
has not been without an earnest effort on my part to see clearly 
the issue and responsibility before me. 

We will not accuse Mr. Cleveland with such obtuseness that he 
believes the present Congress will carry out the recommendations 
of his message to authorize the issue of bonds payable in gold under 
any circumstances, or that the legal-tender notes under present 
conditions will be retired and withdrawn from circulation. Does 
he expect, at his call, the Republican party will renounce the policy 
of bimetallism for which it has uniformly declared? It has too 
long been the doctrine of the party that it now can, or should, 
abandon this vital principle, fraught with such vast interests to 
the people of the country. From my understanding, I can not 
conceive, whatever views individuals may have upon the silver 
question, how an issue upon that subject can be logically injected 
into this discussion, or in what manner it is involved in the pending 
measure. 

The greenback was born in the necessities of war. The Repub- 
lican party brought it into being, and is responsible for its crea- 
tion. Its mission has been one of lasting honor toits authors, and 
it sustained itself as long as Republican legislation remained upon 
the national statute books. It has only recently been brought 
into disrepute by the suicidal enactments and hopeless incompe- 
tence of the present Administration. For more than thirteen 
years, from the date of resumption of specie payments to the ac- 
cession of Grover Cleveland as President in 1893, the gold reserve 
stood unimpaired, under legislation inaugurated by the Repub- 
lican . No blight — golden era fell upon or stifled 
the of the nation. Unexampled development marked 
every avenue of industrial and commercial life, the like of which 
no ever witnessed. Great enterprises developed, industries 

, labor always found remunerative employment, with 
constantly increasing wages. In 1892 our industrial and commer- 
cial ment had reached a — of prosperity that no peo- 
ple under any government had theretofore enjoyed. Peace and 
contentment reigned supreme within our borders, and we were 
the envy in material and domestic development of the nations of 


the wor. The great national debt had been reduced with amaz- 
ing rapidity under a legislation. The annual interest 
charge thereon had in like manner diminished. Internal im- 


provements had been extended and developed, and a great pen- 
sion list had been unfailingly provided for the veterans of the 
war. No y parsimoniousness in appropriations, or cov- 
ert attack in construction of pension laws, was made by any 
Republican Administration to save depleted revenues, like the 
ae oe but —— and at all times good faith was kept with 
defenders of the nation. 

By businesslike administration of the great fiscal affairs of the 
Government its obligations were always met, and no deficiency 
Was ever apparent. No issue of bonds under the act of 1875, 
which was a Republican Congress, was found neces- 
sary, except in the first instance, when specie payments were 
resumed. It remained for the 


the er reposed in its provisions. Since the date of resumption 
the economic policy of the Republican party no statement 
from the mt records can be produced showing a deficit 


in income over the ordinary expenses of the Government until 
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after the election of Grover Cleveland in 1892. Some months 
there were small deficiencies, but there was produced during the 
time of its operation an average monthly surplus exceeding 
$1,000,000. There has not been a month, with two exceptions, 
during the existence of the present tariff law but what there has 
been a deficiency in meeting the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Instead of a surplus its average monthly deficit has 
been $4,694,044. This fact alone is sufficient to condemn the 
olicy upon which the last Presidential election was carried. 
he people now understand it, and their judgment has been 
most vigorously expressed in the succeeding elections. 

In addition to this, although the gold reserve was intact when 
Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated, under his benignant reign of tar- 
iff reform it has gradually vanished, and it became necessary to 
replenish this to the amount of $182,000,000 by bond issues. And 
again, the danger line has long since been passed, and the reserve 
is now nearly $40,000,000 below the line of safety. But notwith- 
sr these temporary inconveniences of the Administration, 
it is still possessed of heroic courage, and is ready for war, even 
if within four days of its Venezuela declaration we are favored 
with a communication from the Executive of its threatened 
bankruptcy. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation for the present condition 
of the Treasury. It is the direct result of the operation of the 
Wilson bill,so called. The solution is made manifest from a com- 
parison of the effect of this act upon the Government revenues 
with that of the McKinley law. 1 quote from the last number of 
the American Economist, which shows the result, as taken from 
the official records of the Government, covering periods of the 
first fifteen months of the operation of each of these two acts: 
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Decrease under Gorman tariff to date.......... 
Exports of gold coin and bullion. 
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December blideessedoetene 24, Wl Ee 14, 066, 460 
Total, 15 months. .. 80, 711, 322 Total, 15 months 100, 721, 582 


Increase under Gorman tariff to date......... 





Imports of gold coin and bullion 






SE $2, 621, 638 TD scrriinanaiiaiiite $655, 505 
St nhenaccdiocene 1,926, 401 — . aia 1, 602, 665 
ED ccitninbenes 6,083,013 | November .............. 1, 935, 601 
1801 December ..........-... 377, 950 
SEE co ctncemmoseguaee 1,397,918 
DEE cnesckerecocense 665,904 | January ............... 1,231,339 
NEE nonciis dlinninecboke 614,170 | February ............... 6, 632, 197 
ici iecinaindssnimieaanibiits 996,058 | March ................... 7,206, 384 
I stash iceebiitmenttiitinsiataats 212, 648 open lll canadian 4,923,371 
gune .... 2R2, 906 i hiciietikaidialdpneminateininatie 4,856, 264 
July..... DT SD Gdecnicintmmenincadnn 2, 085, 391 
SN iii oi salicaria ON |) eee eae 671,451 
September ..............« 7,451,428 | August ................. 1, 534, 086 
UU 16, 807,947 | Beptember.............. 749, 456 
November .............-. 8, 871, Sc cnaccncimpsogouny 1, 787, 776 
nebonntnaianes 6,018,851 | November.............-. 592, O84 
Total, 15 months... 55, 551, 162 Total, 15 months... 35, 792,110 
Decrease under Gorman tariff to date....................---.<--« 19, 759, 082 


Results of fifteen months’ operations. 










$1, 239, 864, 509 
1, 025, 801, 631 


Oe Oe OO OOS OO ee HORE eee Hees ewes tes meeeeeses 


Excess of @ 
Excess of gold ex, 





213, , 
25, 160, 160 





Os  icicetiadaneatieti daatiinti tinal iiinilinctea demain! $188, 812, 808 B 170, 799 
Net loss under Gorman tariff in 15 months......|............... , 983, GOT 
FACTS. 

The decrease in our ex of American ucts and manufactures dur- 
ing the first fifteen of the Gorman , a3 compared with the first 
fitteen months of the McKinley tariff, was $220,353,320. 

‘The decrease in our imports under the Gorman tariff, comparing the same 


periods, was $63,138,975. 

The excess cf ox over angers in the McKinley period was $213,972,968, 
DOT ‘only’ $3,700) under the Gorman period, a loss, under toe tee of 

Under the Gorman tariff we exported $20,010,210 more gold and imported 
$19.759,052 less gold than during the McKinley period. 

The net loss in the trade balance of the United States has been $196,983,607 
a the first fifteen months’ operation of the Gorman tariff as compared 
with first fifteen months of the McKinley tariff. This loss is at the rate 
of $13,130,000 a month, or $500,000 for every business day in the month. 


The operation of the Wilson law has in every way been a direct 
menace to the agricultural interestsof theentirecountry. Instead 
of opening up the markets of the world, as it was claimed it would, 
and increase our exports of the leading productions of the farm, 
its actual effect has demonstrated the reverse. The official pub- 
lication of the Treasury shows, as regards the productions referred 
to, by comparing the result of the first year of the operation of 
this act with that of the McKi law, that there was a decrease 
in the export of agricultural ucts amounting to $69,546,414. 
It also shows a like loss to our agriculturalists in the importation 
of articles that could have been mced by our own farmers to 
supply our own market rather transfer it,as has been the 
case under this new régime, to foreign competitors. The impor- 
tations during the time referred to under the Wilson law exceeded 
that under the McKinley law by $55,927,678. Another item of 
vast interest to the whole country, and a matter of especial interest 
te the people of my own State is, wool. Comparing the operation 
of the two acts as affecting this ind for the same time, it 
shows that under the Wilson law $26,289,857 worth was imported 
more than under the McKinley law. No account is here taken of 
the great loss in the value of the flocks or the product during the 
same time, in addition to the direct loss to our in being 
robbed of a market that is justly their own. 
noe _ immense loss to pn cage en i ae -_ the 

ance always against us under the operation present law, 
is it at all strange that we huve trouble with the gold reserve? 
Gold sufficient to make good this difference in our foreign trade 
is taken from thecountry. It must be supplied from some source, 
and the Treasury of the United States seems to be the most accessi- 
ble. So long as the economic policy of the Democratic party is 
adhered to which brings about such a condition in our trade rela- 
tions just so long will the raids continue on the gold funds of the 
Treasury. Restore age the policy of the Republican and 
reverse the balance of trade in our favor, and the effect will be, as 
it always has been heretofore, to stop the outflow of gold from our 
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962, 752, 656 
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shores and bring to us instead the yellow 
good the balance of trade in our favor. The real seatof the 

ent trouble is largely, if not wholly, due to a false economic p icy 
insisted upon by the a in the face of overwhelming facts 
as well as the logic of present unfortunate condition of our 


oer ciaisinanh off the Ceti Sinsibinihih ‘chicas 
jury ent which we received 

this morning shows, including the d reserve, the availabl 
ot tua otis eed ae ee the 
Administration, in order to save itself from bankruptcy, has 
replenished the Treasury with upward of $182,000,000 by the sale 
of bonds to maintain the gold reserve. this course not been 
resorted to and reliance alone placed on the Government reve- 
nues, the gold reserve long since would have been swept away, a 
deficiency would exist, and the e would then have had even 

ical demonstration of logical effect of the Wilson 
bill and Democratic policies than they have already, crushin 
though the weight has been upon every avenue of our commerci: 
and industrial life. 

For thirteen years succeeding July 1, 1879, the total withdrawal 
of gold from the Treasury only amounted to $43,310,896, while the 
country was enjoying the security and confidence of Republican 
Administrations, and under P legolation b undisturbed by the pros- 
ee of a reversal of its tariff | tion by the Democratic party. 

ut from July 1, 1892, up to December 1, , the withdrawals of 
gold amounted to upward of $360,000,000, and of this vast sum 
over $305,000,000 4 that time was exported—found lodgment 
in foreign countries. It can thus be understood that the demand 
for is not from the American people, but it is necessary to 
supply the er in our ae relations consequent — 
tariff agitati y the Democrati , commencing with its 
threat of the enactment of free foals ie 1892, and afterwards by 
its legislation n the subject. 

It is well that the balances in our foreign trade 
must be paid in gold. And when we add to this amount, under 
ee the vast interest charge annually paid to 
the of our securities abroad, aggregating substantially 
$75,000,000, and probably more than that, and the amount 

by that large and increasing number of our tion in 
foreign travel, ranging high into the millions, it is surprising 
that gold shipments are necessary to our accounts balanced 
with the nations of the world. A policy that allows the shipment 
of gold to foreign countries to on i i 
P ical, and suicidal. 
the Government has bro 
our financial operations. {It occurs to me it would be the policy of 
wisdom to again inaugurate that system which gave us a balance 
in our foreign exchanges sufficient to liquidate the vast amount 
oe eee a ee ee ae add 
to it, as we are now doing under t legislation. Other 
expedients will be but temporary, but this ccurse will give us the 
permarent relief. 

oe ee — ine golds eee 
with a vanishing constant fading reserve as a resultant 

ith blind adherence to mistak i 


from the same cause, with en theories 

the Administration is overwhelmed. oe dark- 

lantern tactics contracted with foreign syndicates imposed 
of 


provided revenue, but the present 
exi plainly demand even more for the immediate needs of 
ao uenecneat 


As Republicans, we do not believe in, and never have put in 
practice, policies necessitating the issue of bonds in time of 


P The law of 1875, however, is still in force, and authorizes the 
issue. 

The Administration proposes to exercise the power, whether ac- 
tion is had by Congress or not. Already it is asserted, with an 
assurance of that i are with 
the same tatives whose and cost the Gov- 


self- we refuse to pass this bill, when by its terms it 
makes such contracts If we fail to pass it is prac- 
tically a justification and indorsement of the acts of the Adminis- 
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strongly denounced on this floor or by the American people. If 
such methods are being pursued, they «ppear to me iniquitous. 
The Administration can afford to wait for the action of Con- 

, and not be in too unseemly haste. The saving to the 
Government in the low rate of interest, as well as in the time the 
bonds would run under this bill, rather than proceeding under 
existing law, would beenormous. After having appealed to Con- 
gress, it would be a grave act of official discourtesy to negotiate a 
sale of bonds before both Houses have a full and fair opportunity 
to make answer to the President’s appeal. 

Under the law of 1875 bonds can only be issued for ten — at 
5 per cent, or for —s years at 4 per cent. It is proposed by this 
bill to also authorize the issue of bonds bearing interest not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent, and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States 
in coin after five years from date, and payable in fifteen years. 
Whenever bonds are to be issued, the Secretary of the Treasury 
must advertise the same. The proceeds must be used for the pur- 

of redemption, and for no other purpose. 

It appears to me that these provisions are all in favor of the 
Government. It gives a lower rate of interest, and limits the time 
in which the bonds are to run, and places the redemption at the 
option of the Government. It also prevents the repetition of an 
iniquitous and disgraceful contract, unjust to the Government 
a humiliating to our people. It allows our own people to be 
open competitors for our nation’s securities, and I believe their 
patriotic sentiment and ability will at all times be equal to the 
emergency or the necessities of the Government, especially with 
returning prosperity in the assurance of a Republican victory in 


1896. 

With the Republican party in possession of all the depart- 

ments of the Government, as it surely will be in 1897, there will 
be no necessity for the exercise of the authority conferred by the 
proposed measure. A new era will again be upon us as a people, 
— and quickened by the pulse beat of Republican courage 
and hope. 
Under this bill there could be no retirement of the greenbacks, 
any more than under existing law. The proviso of the bill clearly 
negatives any such construction. The law of 1878 still remains in 
force, and is specifically referred to in the bill. That law provides 
as follows: 


And whenever any of said notes may be received into the Treasury, under 
any law, from any source whatever, and shall belong to the United States, 
they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but shall be issued and paid 
out again and kept in circulation. 


Under this bill I can see no way in which the circulation of the 
currency can be contracted. It is made the duty of the Secretary 
= the Treasury to reissue, pay out again, and keep them in circu- 

tion. 

I have heard no serious objection made to the second section of 
the bill. Its provisions are so plainly requisite, usual, and nec- 
essary, it would seem idle to argue the necessity of its enact- 
ment. 

I would, therefore, summarize my conclusions upon the pend- 
ing measure as follows: 

1. The bill is not a departure from Republican doctrine, but 
simply eens the present statute, leaving all existing pro- 
visions in force upon the subject. 

2. The power to borrow for the p indicated in the first 
section now exists, and it is the granting of no new authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and is a matter of detail only. 

8. The provisions are all in favor of the Government making 
the rate of interest lower and the time for which the bonds are 
to run much shorter. 

4. It prevents any secret contract in the future with a foreign 
syndicate and gives our own citizens an opportunity of purchas- 
fo securities of the Government in the open market and upon 

competition. 

5. It will give greater national self-respect, by having our own 
citizens our securities, rather than appealing to foreign rep- 
Tesentatives. 

6. It meets the present emergency promptly, and saves the na- 
tion's credit and the integrity of the Treasury. 

7. It will preserve the gold reserve for the use which the origi- 
nal law contemplated and prevent it from being wantonly di- 
verted to replace the deficiencies in the revenues. 

8. It condemns the methods of the Administration in prior sales 
of bonds, and to defeat this measure would be construed by it as 
& justification of its proceedings. 

9. It im no sense can be used to retire the greenbacks or to con- 
tract the circulation. 


10. To it drives me into cooperation with Democracy, 
whose wisdom in legislation or edministration has never yet 
developed in me, by practical example, the profoundest faith. 
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Revenue. 

REMARKS 
or 

’ > ’ mn y _ 
HON. JOEL P. HEATWOLE, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 
On the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency. 
Mr. HEATWOLE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The first necessity of the Government is revenue 
sufficient to pay all its obligations as they mature. This bill 
aims to secure revenue which the last Democratic Congress failed 


to provide. No man on the Republic:.n side pretends to say that 
it is all that he desires as a revenue bill, and it is brought forward 
and supported by Republicans at this time to meet an emer 


rency. 

Under Republican control no such emergency would have arisen, 

as it has always been the policy of the Republican party, as it is 

to-day, to provide sufficient revenue to properly carry on the 
Government. 

This emergency began when the people after thirty years—a 


eriod in which many forgot the disasters of the last time the 
emocratic party was in control—trusted that party with full 
power in both legislative branches of the Government and the ex- 
ecutive branch as well. Up to that time there had been no ques- 
tion about maintaining the goldreserve. Uptothat time the gold 
reserve had never been attacked. Up to that time it had never 
been necessary to draw upon the gold reserve, in a roundabout 
manner, to pay the running expenses of the Government. 

In November, 1892, when the returns had all been counted and 
it was known that the Democrats had not only carried the Presi- 
dency, but the House and Senate as well, there began that depres- 
sion which the country has suffered from ever since, and from 
which it will not recover, in my judgment, until the Republicans 
are restored to power in every branch of the Government and can 
undo what the Democratic party has done and do what the Demo- 
cratic party has left undone. The result of that election caused 
the business interests of the country to suspend. Every industry 
was threatened by free trade. Capital was withdrawn fromm busi 
ness enterprises. Money was held in strong boxes, and did 1 
seek investment in the usual channels because no one could t 
what mischief the party now infullcontrol woulddo. The threat 
ened attack upon the protected industries of the count: 1rO- 
claimed in the Democratic national platform was nearly 
cious in causing a stagnation in business as was the fulfi 

A natural result of Democratic success was a decrease of reve- 
nues of the Government. Importers bought as small 
possible, waiting until they could reap the harvest of Democratic 
pledges and bring their goods in at reduced tariff rates. ‘There 


Lot 
’ 


] 
A 


was a decreased demand for all goods on account of th. rd 
times and the industrial stagnation following the election. Reve- 


nues fell off even before the present tariff law was prepared. The 


passage of the bill did not aid business nor secure an increased 
revenue. Instead there has been a constant growing deficiency 
ever since. More revenue was promised by the Democrats as a 


result of increased importation. But now we have had an in- 
creased importation, and still the deficit grows larger. The rat: 
of duty are not high enough to provide sufficient revenue, yet the 
imports far exceed the exports. 

It is this latter fact to which may be attributed the raid upon 
the gold reserve. With a balance of $160,000,000 agains 
natural that gold must be drawn out of this country to p 
difference. Should the balance be in favor of this country there 
is little doubt that the gold reserve could be easily protected, as 
there would be no demand upon it to pay foreign exchange. It 
has been demonstrated that the aman for gold was for commer- 
cial transactions, and what has been called a “raid” was 
more than a demand created by business conditions. If tl 
ent bill should check foreign importations, create a demand for 
gdods produced at home, and turn the tide of trade into do: 


channels, I believe we would not be troubled with the s illed 
**raids” unless they should be made by the officers of the 7 ry 

| to pay the running expenses of the Governmer 
If this bill should check the tide of importation, and at the same 
| time raise the revenue necessary to meet the deficit, then it will 
| accomplish what it is intended to do. It may not be adequate for 
both of these purposes, and for that reason I will support a bill 
authorizing the issue of short-time, low-interest bonds of all 
| denomination to meet emergencies until the Republicans are in 
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full control again and a safe and equitable tariff measure can be 
framed upon Republican principles, which will not only produce 
sufficient revenue, but will turn the balance of trade in favor of 
this country andido away with the necessity of protecting the gold 
reserve, which is now drawn upon so heavily to meet foreign bal- 
ances. 

No one on this side of the Chamber can be wholly satisfied with 
the present law, nor as it will be after this billamendsit. It will 
take weeks to prepare a measure to meet thc wishes of the Repub- 
licans of this House, and it is well known that when such a meas- 
ure is prepared it will not meet the approval of the Democratic 
Executive. When such a bill is prepared it will be found that 
more hearty support will be naueneh it than is now given a meas- 
ure which is temporary only, and which is intended for an emer- 
gency, and that alone. 

I have the honor to represent an agricultural district. My con- 
stituents have had a few years of Democratic tariff,and they do 
not approve of it. They know that protection for agricultural 
interests is as important as protection for manufacturing interests. 
And, in fact,evenmoreso. Whenthe receipts of the manufacturer 
are reduced below his expenditures he can reduce wages to the 
European scale, or can close his factory and await better times. 
The farmer must sow and reap, and accept the prices which are 
offered for his products, no matter how low they may be made by 
competition with foreign products. When the workingman is 
thrown out of employment and his wages reduced, he is not so 
large a purchaser of the products of the farm. There is a surplus 
of products, and then the laws of supply and demand work to the 
Getriment of the farmer. Indirectly the home market is one of 
the great dependencies of the farmer to keep up the prices of his 
products. 

But.it is where the foreign importations come in direct competi- 
tion with the products of our fields that the farmer finds he has 
sustained the greatest loss by Democratic ascendancy. The impor- 
tation of Russian and Canadian barley has caused a decline in the 
price of that cereal which has been marked in every farming dis- 
trict in the United States, and more especially in Minnesota and 
the States on the Canadian frontier and which by lake transporta- 
tion are compelled to compete with the Russian article. The tariff 
act of 1890 advanced the duty on barley from 10 to 30 cents per 
bushel and the imports of barley fell off from 10,000,000 bushels to 
less than 2,000,000. During the time this law was in operation 
the farmers of the United States increased their barley product 
15,000,000 bushels over the average for eight years. The increase 
in one year was worth to the farmers over $6,000,000, which is one 
of the items that has gone to swell the balance of trade against the 
United States in the past year and a half of Democratic tariff. In 
the past twenty years, from 1873 to 1893, the production of barley 
has increased nearly 118 per cent, from 32,000,000 in 1873 to 69,869,- 
000 in 1893, 

The farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas have had 
the experience of seeing Russian barley sold in competition with 
their own products in the great markets of the West, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, These cities as a market are best described in a com- 
munication of the Milwaukee Malt and Grain Company in Janu- 
ary, 1894, when the Democratic bill was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

They said under above date: 


“In these cities is marketed a lenge properties of the barley grown in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa, which three States, together with California, 
furnish more than one-half of the barley crop of the United States. In six 
yeurs, from 1884 to 1889 inclusive, the combined receipts of barley at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago averaged 17,800,564 bushels per annum. Then came the 
increased duty, and in line with it the receipts ning the subsequent years 
oy tly ran up to an annual average of 25,706,923 bushels, an increase of 
. n 


406,359 bushels vx annum. 
“In support of this statement we herewith append in detail the official fig- 


ures of the secretaries of, respectively, the mber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee and the Board of e of Chicago: 
Milwau- 
Year. Chi kee 
receip receipts 





“Is not the aforementioned phenomenal increase of 8,406,359 bushels per 
annum in the receipts of American barley at but two points —— = 
that the duty of 30 cents per bushel has resulted in a t benefit to 
American farmer? It can not be denied that the higher duty has stimulated 
to a degree hitherto unparalleled the cultivation of barley in the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, North Daixota, and Ne and as a 
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further result, thousands of acres of land that stood in ange 
impoverished through the long-continued cultivation of whan ale being 
eeengwmaes and reclaimed to usefulness by the change from wheat te 
mariey. 
- The full effect and benefits of the 30-cent duty are now but j 
to make themselves manifest. The excellent quality of the beri mane 
in the States above referred to is rapidly making friends for it everywhere 
and more particularly in those sections of the country where formerly 
Canadian barley was in eee. It can not be claimed that the Ameri- 
can cereal is inferior to its foreign rival, as witness the unexcelled reputa- 
tion of Milwaukee beer, in the manufacture of which our own barley is 
almost exclusively employed. We firmly believe that if the present duty is 
not disturbed Canadian rley will eventually be driven entirely from the 
United States. 

“On the other hand, if the Wilson bill becomes a law and the duty be re- 
duced to an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, the floodgates on the other side 
will promptly discharge such an enormous load of barley into our land as 
can not but prove disastrous to the interests of the American farmer. He 
has spent money, time, and brains in the laudable enterprise of furnishing 
the brewers and distillers of our land with a grade of barley that shall an. 
swer all the requirements as to quality. The question is, shall we encourago 
him herein by retaining the present Sant, ll we expose him to ruinous 
competition? Ruinous it certainly will be, for Canada is in position to send 
us with ease from 15.000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels of barley per annum, and far 
more if necessary. If she could unload on us more than 11,000,000 bushels 
per annum when the specific duty was 10 cents per bushel, then how much 
more will she dump on these shores under an ad valorem duty of but 20 per 
cent, which will in a not amount to more than from 6 to 8 cents per 
bushel? Fix the duty as the bill proposes, and we prophesy that in the very 
first year thereafter not less than 15,000,000 bushels of Canadian barley wiil 
come across the line, thus crowding out an — quantity of American grain. 

“It must not be forgotten that feosraphi iy Canada oe a great advan- 
tage over the barley-producing States of the Northwest in that she is closer 
than they are to the great brewing centers of the East, notably Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, New York a and vicinity, Philadel and Bostonand vicinity. The 
bulk of the barle e exports to our coun is raised almost at the water's 
edge of Lake Ontario. Its north shore, from Kingston to Hamilton, is the 
dumping ground of her barley farms. So close, indeed, are the farmers to 
the lake ports that it costs them virtually n to market their barley, 
for they haul it there themselves by teams, thus avoiding the payment of any 
and all railway freights. Here it isquickly absorbed by conveniently located 
marine elevators, where vessels and boats of every description lie in waiting 
to carry it to Buffalo and Oswego for a consideration of half a cent to 1 cent 

r bushel. And what does it cost the farmers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

owa, the Dakotas, and Nebraska to lay their — down in the aforemen- 
nec § American markets, Buffalo and Oswego? m 10 to 15 cents per 
e ” 

Every farmer who has received a low price for his products 
now realizes that the predictions made in the above letter were 
based on sound principles and that the man who wrote it was 


oe alive to the importance of protecting the products of the 
arm. 

It is also interesting to note how the imports of barley fell off 
under the protective duty of 30 cents per bushel of the Republican 
tariff and increased again when the Democratic tariff went into 
effect. The figures given are for the past six years ended June 





80, which include the year just before the new ublican tariff 
went into effect and the years subsequent: 
Year. Bushels. | Value. 

Tish bddiitendeiinciibiidimanedaetenbaneiingihietanhatmbhnenact 11, 332,545 | $5, 629, 849 
__. Seema Mbncideddiceiite webaitehbasiesdliath weiedebl 5,078, 733 | 3,222, 5%: 
il ith rplhaliniesnien shbeasooaenesinldtamadammbiiion eendadh 3,146,328 | 1,592,040 
i cnisendiubandieletiok:seiesaeriineddeglabiiiibiait. vaieiesiial 1, 970, 729 921, 605 
Eltiesicineabedstexseoudtues snlancoumaababibalensinis: 791, 061 858, 744 
TONE Sa iap adicknbblnh vide nstsvncanthaiiiiadibiescueienede 2,116, 816 867, 742 


Heretofore Canada has been our greatest competitor in the bar- 
ley market, but since the Democratic tariff went into operation 
the Russians have begun exporting barley to this country, and un- 
less the duty is restored she will prove a formidable competitor. 
For a period of seven years, from 1881 to 1887, the average export 
value of Russian barley was 35 cents per bushel at the port of 
shipment. At the above price the Democratic tariff would add 
104 cents, and about 4 cents a bushel for ht would make the 

rice at New York 49} or 50 cents per bushel. It is known that 

ussia is ready to produce barley much cheaper than this, and 
unless the duty is restored the Western farmer will find his former 
well-established and compensatory prices reduced to a figure that 
will make the raising of barley far profitable. 

But the farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, and the Da- 
kotas have still a greater rival to fear than Old Canada and Rus- 
sia, if the present duty on barley is to remain. 

In the far northwest, on the other side of the British boundary 
line, lies a stretch of country 1,500 miles wide, where the Domin- 
ion Government is offering every inducement to settlers. ; 

The season is so short that only crops grown in least possible 
time will ripen before the fall frosts. 

Barley is one of these crops. 

The possibilities of uction is unlimited. 

Since the Democratic tariff law was thousands of acres 
of this country have been devoted to barley, and millions of acres 
will follow if it is to remain. 

Barley is one of the which the farmers of my district have 

eretofore foun a to diversify with their other ucts. 
they are granted a reasonable protection they can e it prof- 
itable. They are also interested in many other agricultural 








products which the Republican tariff protects and which the Demo- 
cratic tariff places upon the free list, or only grants a small duty 
which is far from adequate. If the present bill were not an 
emergency measure, I should like to have offered amendments to 
the agricultural schedule which would have furnished sufficient 
protection to the farmers of the whole country. I apprehend 
when the time comes to frame a bill on Republican lines that the 
men charged with that duty will give due care to all the vast in- 
terests of the United States, and that the agricultural interests 
will share the beneficent care to which they are entitled and which 
they can only expect in Republican legislation. 

So much has been said in the past by Democratic orators on the 
stump and in the Halls of Congress concerning the great results 
that would accrue to American agriculturists by free trade or a 
reduction of duties by reason of an increased demand for Ameri- 
can products, that some figureson this line arepertinent. ‘Throw 
open your ports to the world and you will capture the markets of 
the world,” they have asserted time and again. We have tried 
that long enough to see how it works. The following table shows 
what has been the result, so far as the exports of many agricultural 

roducts are concerned. The figures given are for the year ended 
une 30, 1894, under a Republican tariff, and the year ended June 
80, 1895, under the Democratic tariff: 





1894, | 1895. 








.-.---...----Dushels..| 4,740,586 1, 556, 715 

ccensnacneéenssiicnest Gn. See 

anomaia pounds. .}| 11, 658,313 5, 462, 563 

osdetad o....| 72,102,644 58, 446, 086 

inhi ddccds cocccccceecescss ecccencesd dozen..} 2,150,047 1, 698, 366 
(as =— lm UU 14, 942, 647 
ee bushels..| 5,671,352 40, 975 
PE Ehdde Sumncccccccccecccscccccs cows cece yunds..| 53,588,800 | 25,080, 339 
EE .---- bushels. .| 87,958,280 75, 831, 639 





It will be seen by these figures that the farmers of the United 
States are not capturing the markets of the world very fast under 
the Democratic tariff law. I append hereto principal agricultural 

roducts, showing the tariff rates of 1890 and the reductions made 
by the act of 1894. The rates of 1883 are also given. Many of the 
rates were changed in the Democratic bill from a specific to an 
ad valorem rate, which allows undervaluations, working a greater 
injustice to the farmer. 


Comparative tariff on agricultural products. 


—__+—— -- 








Artictes. | Law of 1883. | aera Democratic tariff of 1804. 
Barley ......... teem | 10 cents per | 30 cents per | 30 per cent ad valorem. 
| bushel. bushei. 
Buckwheat .........-..-. | 10 per cent .. Rouse pee 20 per cent ad valorem. 
ushel. 
COPE ..nc0ccs0 eiibenecece 10 cents per | 15 cents per | 20 per cent ad valorem. 
bushel. bushel. 
Oats ...........0.---.---.| 10 cents per | 15 cents per | 20 per cent ad valorem. 
bushel. bushel. 
Wheat ..................| 2 cents per | 25 cents per | 20 per cent ad valorem. 
bushel. bushel. 
Butter ..................| 4 cents per | 6 cents per | 4 cents per pound. 
pound. pound. 
Cheese .............-....| 4 cents per | 6 cents per | 4cents per pound. 
pound. pound. 
Beans ...........-<00-.--| 10 per cent -. Cowss per 20 per cent ad valorem. 
ushel. 
Be esthdineccecs.| FTOO......... 5 —_ per | 3 cents per dozen. 
ozen. 
Hay ...........<-......-| $2 per ton. ..| $4 per ton ...| $2 per ton. 
Hops ............----....| § cents per | 15 cents per | 8centsper pound. ™ 
pound. pound. 
Potatoes ................| 15 cents per | 25 cents per | 15 cents per bushel. 
bushel. bushel. 
Flaxseed, ete ...........| 20cents per | 30 cents per | 20 cents per bushe}. 
bushel. bushel. 
Garden seeds__.........| 20 per cent..| 20 per cent..| 10 per cent ad valorem. 
and hams........ 2 ae per 5 pal a 20 per cent ad valorem. 
pound. pound. 
Beef, mutton, ete.......| 1 cent per | 2 cents per | 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Wool: pound. pound. 
First class Mekcancsol 20 n= ll omaa gee Free. 
pound. pound. 
Second class. ....... ~~ Sg 12 sents pe Free, 
pound. pound. 
Third class..........| 2} cents per | 32 per cent..| Free. 
pound. 
Third class..........| 5 cents per | 50 per cent..| Free. 
und. 
Leaf tobacco: - 
Stemmed ...........| $l per pound $2.75 per $2.25 per pound. 
ponnd. 
Not stemmed.......| 75 conte pur $2 per pound | $1.50 per pound. 
pound. 
Allotherstemmed..| 40 cents per | 50 cents per | 50 cents per pound, 
pound. pound. 
Or eee eS 
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of all kinds, 2 cents per pound. 
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[also give the rates imposed by Canada upon American farm 


products, which show the opposition that would be met with in 
the Dominion if American farmers should undertake te capture 
that market for their surplus products: 


Canadian tariff on agricultural prod 

Animals, living, not elsewhere specified, 3) per cent ad valorem. 

Live hogs, 1} cents per pound 

Meats, 2 cents per pound, whey in barrel, the barrel to be free 

Meats, fresh, 3 cents per pound 

Canned meats and canned poultry and game, extra f meats and finid 
beef not medicated, and soups, 25 per cent ad valorem 

Mutton and lamb, fresh, % per cent ad valorem 

Poultry and game, 20 per cent ad valorem 

Lard, lard compound and similar substances, cottol anima rine 


Tallow and stearic acid, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Beeswax, 10 per cent ad valorem 

Candles, 25 per cent ad valorem 

Soap, pearline and other soap powders, pumic e. silver and minéral soaps, 


sapolio, and like articles, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Soap, common or laundry, not perfumed, 1 cent per pound. 

Castile soap, mottled or white, 2 cents per p and 

Glue and mucilage, 25 per cent ad valorem 

Feathers, undressed, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Feathers, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Eggs, 5 cents per dozen. 

Butter, 4 cents per pound. 

Cheese, 3 cents per pound. 

Condensed milk, 3 cents per pound. 

Condensed coffee, condiansed coffee with milk, milk foods and all similar 
preparations, 30 per cent ad valorem 

Apples, 40 cents per barrel, including the duty on the barrel. 

Beans, 15 cents per bushel. 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per bushel. 

Pease, 10 cents per bushel. 

Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel. 

Rye, 10 cents per bushel. 

Rye flour, 50 cents per barrel. 

Hay, $ per ton. 

Vegetables, when fresh or dry-salted, n. e. s 

Barley, 30 per cent ad valorem 

Indian corn, 7} cents per bushel 

Dutiable breadstuffs, grain and flour and meal of all kinds, when damaged 
by water in transitu, 20 per cent ad valorem upon the apprais« uch 
appraised value to be ascertained as provided by sections 58, 70 73, 74, 
75, and 76 of the customs act. 

Buckwheat meal or flour, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 

Corn meal, 40 cents per barrel. 

Oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

Oatmeal, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or paddy, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, but 
not to be less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Rice, cleaned, 1} cents per pound 

Rice and sago flour and sago, 25 per cent ad valorem 

Rice, when imported by makers of ricestarch for use in their factories mak- 
ing starch, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Vheat, 15 cents per bushel. 

Wheat flour, 75 cents per barrel. 

Biscuits of all kinds, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Starch, including farina, corn starch or flour, and all preparations having 
the qualities of starch, 1; cents per pound; the weight of the package to be in 
all cases included in the weight for duty. 

Seeds, viz., garden, field, and other seeds for agricultural and other pur- 

,08e8, when in bulk or in large parcels, 10 per cent ad valorem; when put up 
in small papers or parcels, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mustard, ground, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mustard, cake, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Sweet potatoes and yams, 10 cents per bushel 

Tomatoes, fresh, 20 cents per bushel and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Tomatoes, and other vegetables, including corn and baked beans in cans or 
other packages, 1} cents per pound; the weight of the cans or other packages 
to be included in the weight for duty. 

Pickles, sauces, and catsups, including soy, 35 per cent ad valorem 

Malt, 15 cents per bushel, upon entry for warehouse, subject to excise reg- 
ulations. 

; Extract of malt (nonalcoholic), for medicinal purposes, 25 per cent ad va- 
orem. 

Hops, 6 cents per pound. 


, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


1 value 


71, 72, 





Compressed yeast, in bulk or mass of not less than 50 pounds, 3 cents per 
pound; in packages weighing less than 3) pounds, 6 cents per pound, the 
weight of the package in the latter case to be included in the weight for duty 

Yeast cakes and baking powders, 6 cents per pound, the weight of the pack- 
age to be included in the weight for duty. 

seem viz, apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum, and quince of all kinds, 3 cents 
each. 

Grapevines, and gooseberry, raspberry, currant, and rose bushes; also, 
fruit plants, n. e. s., and shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, shrubs, and 


plants, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, cherries, and cur- 
rants, n.e.s., 2 cents per pound, the weight of the package to be included in 
the weight for duty. 

Cranberries, plums, and quinces, 25 per cent ad valorem 

Prunes, 1 cent per pound, including raisins and dried currants. 

Apples, dried, desiccated, or evaporated; dates, figs,and other dried, desic- 
ested. en evaporated fruits, n. e. s.,25 per cent ad valorem. 

Grapes, 2 cents per pound. 

Oranges, lemons, and limes, in boxes of capacity not exceeding 2} cubic feet, 
25 cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not exceeding 1} cubic feet, 13 
cents per half box; in cases and all other packages, 1) cents per cubic foot 
holding capacity; in bulk, $1.50 per 1,000 oranges, lemons, or limes; in barrels 
not encoding in capacity that of the 196-pound flour barrel, 55 cents per 
barrel. 

Peaches, 1 cent per pound, the weight of the package to be included in the 
weight for duty. 

Fruits, in airtight cans or other packages, 2 cents per pound, the weight on 
which duty shall be payable to include the weight of the cans or other pack- 
ages. 

Truits, preserved in brandy, or preserved in other spirits, $1.90 per gallon. 

Jellies, jams, and preserves, 3 cents per pound. 

easy. to the comb or otherwise, and imitations and adulterations thereof, 
3 cents per pound. 
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Revenue. 


REMARKS 
on 


HON. BINGER HERMANN. 


OF OREGON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I avail myself of the opportunity given to ex- 
press my views and those entertained by a amen Sanne ay of the 
people whom I have the honor to represent in this the great coun- 
cil chamber of the nation, 

We have assembled, sir, under remarkable conditions. The an- 
nual message of the President notifies us of what we are already 
painfully aware, that our domestic concerns are ‘‘in such a per- 
plexing and delicate predicament as to require prompt and wise 
treatment.” These are his words. Before this Rouse was organ- 
ized under the rules, and within eighteen days from the first, an- 
other message comes to us from the Executive in which he reminds 
Congress of his previous comments on the country’s unhappy situa- 
tion, and then he says: 

This condition is intensified by the prevalence in certain quarters of sudden 
and unusual apprehension and timidity in business circles. 

Still further on he says: 

We are in the midst of the season of perplexity caused by our dangerous 
and fatuitous operations. 

Since this second message we have also had a third in reference 
to the perils which threaten us from abroad.. 


NEVER 80 MANY MESSAGES IN THE SAME TIME. 


Never before since the beginning of our Government have we 
had so many messages in the same brief interval from any Presi- 
dent, and all breathing such d ndent spirit and predicting such 
calamitous results. From the day this Administration first went 
into power not one encouraging message has yet come from the 
Chief Magistrate to the people's representatives, and not one 
cheerful ray has that Administration contributed to inspire hope. 
We recall the very outset, when we were summoned to this Cap- 
itol in the heat of the summer, in e i session, when we 
listened to a doleful message, in which it was proclaimed to all 
the world that there existed ‘‘an alarming and extraordinary 
business situation, involving the welfare and prosperity of all our 

sople.” This situation was attributed to the continuance of the 
Shares law, and we were assured if this obstacle to prosperit 
were repealed all would be well, because, as we were reminded, 
the ills which had in a few months befallen us were “‘charge- 
able to Congressional legislation touching the purchase and coin- 
age of silver by the General Government.” e very message, 
with the extraordinary meeting of the nation’s Congress, as if in 
war time, did much to intensify the pores, onan which 
everywhere had already bred distrust, evil forebodings, and alarm; 
and yet these were not occasioned by the operations of the so-called 
Sherman law. But the law was hurriedly repealed. The ‘con- 
tinued and greatly increased depression, ics, business failures, 
and commercial ruin everywhere which followed afford the best 
proof that the President's diagnosis of the nation’s condition was 
incorrect. 

FREE-TRADE PRESIDENTS ALL REPORT EMPTY TREASURIES. 


The alarming messages of Grover Cleveland recall to our minds 
the historic parallel with every m from a free-trade Presi- 
dent. We remember the wretched failure of James Buchanan, 
the financial distress, bankruptcies, and universal hard times which 
befell the country under hisAdministration. Justas we see it now; 
there was then an empty Treasury, bonds were issued, moneys 
borrowed to pay the current expenses of the Government, high 
rates of interest paid, the imports exceeded the exports, we were 
buying more than we were selling, there was a distrust in foreign 
countries as to our securities, a lack of confidence at home. 
And vet, with all this, there was an abundance of that which the 
soil produces and a rich store of resources which only wanted the 
quickening spirit of an American policy to produce a generous ac- 
tivity, remunerative capital, table markets, prices, and 
industrial prosperity. t us reproduce that well-remembered 
portion of Buchanan's message in 1857. Read what he there says: 

In the midst of pnsurpeaned, plenty, in all the elements of national wealth, 
we find our manufactories suspended, labor of different kinds oned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

If this gloomy ee were read to most people to-day and the 
author's name withheld, it would be said to be the production of 


President Grover Cleveland. The same policies produce the same 
results. They can all be described in the same ian: . When 
the sickened nation reaches that condition, history ladies us that 
there is but one medicine which will restore the patient, and that 
remedy is a protective tariff. 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTS REPORT PROSPERITY. 


We have read the gloomy yal of national affairs wh 
free-trade Presidents describe Fie ‘close of their unhappy Admin- 
istrations. Let us now read the contrast of a Republican or pro- 
tective tariff Administration in the last message of President Har- 
rison. He said: 

In sub: T hav 
eee waeret ¢ oo Stine afiooting «% commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States are in the est degree favorable. 
A com n of the existing conditions with those of the most varied period 
in the tory of the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree of 

rosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were never be- 

ore enjoyed by our people. 

The student of history would at once say, in reading that mes- 
sage, that it described the splendid results of a Republican Admin- 
istration. : 

HARD TIMES FOLLOWED CLEVELAND'S INAUGURATION. 

. Within ninety days after that cheering message was read to the 
American people Grover Cleveland was inaugurated, and imme- 
diately a chill came over thecountry. Capital fled in terror from 
the busy haunts, enterprises withered, factories suspended, busi- 
ness houses failed or reduced their trade, the mines closed or 
worked on diminished wages, laborers were without work, the 
mills and the farms suffered all alike. Why this immediate 
change in our conditions? The answer is self-evident. The 
profitable American market opened its capacious gates to the 
—— of a foreign soil anda f labor, and the energetic 

ome toiler found himself —— to the cheap competition which 

isplaced him in the market. e tide quickly turned. It is easy 
to destroy confidence, as it is difficult to restore it. With our 
own factories and forges, and farms and mines, and mills de- 
prived of their accustomed traffic, and that traffic largely sup- 
plied by the foreign competitor, what else could be expected 
than that which we now experience? The first effects of the 
Cleveland Administration are seen in our foreign trade relations. 
The repeal of the McKinley law threw down the bars. We at 
once increased our purchases from abroad, and soon we were 
buying more than we were selling. Our imports exceeded our 
exports. The balance of trade was against us. The American 
go d went to Europe. It was used in foreign factories, foreign 
arms, and mines, and it was paid to foreign wages. Under the 
ublican Administration the balance of trade was in our favor 
and the European gold came to America. It found its way into 
the Treasury and among the e. We not only had abundant 
money, but we had abundant circulation. There was no alarm 
from the so-called Sherman law. Nobody called for its repeal, 
and nobody said then, as Mr. Cleveland declares now, that *‘ we 
are in the midst of the season of perplexity caused by our danger- 
ous and fatuitous operations.” 
FREE TRADE INCREASES IMPORTS AND DECREASES EXPORTS. 

It is a well-established fact that whenever in this country we 
have a free-trade or tariff-for-revenue inistration we at once 
increase our imports and decrease our exports. A few facts will 
illustrate. 

For woolens the Wilson bill took effect January 1, 1895. The 
first six months after this we im from abroad 19,418,029 
pounds of woolens and worsted goods, valued at $12,723,032, 
while for the first six months of 1894, under the McKinley bill, the 
like imports were only ae valued at $2,529,694, a 

ifference in value of over $10,000,000 against our own country. 

uring the same six of 1895 American manufacturers 
imported 100,628,257 ds of f wool, as against 42,438,461 
pounds in 1893 and 44,062,211 pounds in 1892. In 1832, under pro- 
tection, our general im were then $101 ,029,266, while in 1834, 
two years later and under free trade, our imports had increased to 
$126,521 ,000. 
WE HAVE NOT THE WORLD FOR OUR MARKETS. 


In Mr. Cleveland’s last it was freely asserted that if 
his cause should triumph we should have the world for our mar- 
kets and that our exports would increase marvelously, and the 
free traders’ favorite maxim was that if we would not buy abroad 
we could not sell abroad, and it was explained that if the for- 
eigner could freely sell to us he would more freely buy from us. 
Many believed this, not that it is with nations as it is 
with individuals, that they buy only in that market where the: 
can derive the best advantage. The statistics show that we no 
only did not sell more to the under the Wilson bill, but 
that, as a matter of fact, we sold less, and our sales are still de- 


creasing. Our to Europe in 1894 were $700,870,822, and in 
1895 they wore $007 


t satisfaction in 


975, or a decrease in one year’s time of 
contrast to this, under the McKinley bill, our ex- 
ports in 1891 increased $134,276,000, while at the same time Britain's 











decreased $82,291,000. It might be thought to follow that 
if we should sell so much less than before we naturally would buy 
less than before. A prudent business man would at least pursue 
such course. But not so with aGovernment doing business under 
free-trade ideas and practices, as the figures show. In 1894 our 
imports from Europe were $295,071 ,865, while in 1895, one year later, 
ae the Wilson bill, the imports from Europe had increased 
to $383,686,842. It will thus be seen that we spent $88,600,000 
more money for European goods, and the European spent nearly 
$73,000,000 less money for American goods. This represents a 
difference which had to be met by sending away our gold. It is 
thus proven that under a lower tariff we do not increase our 
exports and that we do not ‘‘conquer the markets of the world,” 
as the free trader so loudly boasted. Indeed, it looks as though 
the markets of the world had conquered us. In trying to capture 
them we have lost our own. 

FREE TRADE DIMINISHES CONSUMPTION. 

But it is replied that these increased imports are occasioned by 
our greatly increased consumption, and not to the decrease or re- 
moval of tariff duties. The painful fact, however, remains that 
the American nation consumes at least 20 per cent less to-day than 
it did two yearsago, and yet our population is greater. The earn- 
ing capacity and ability of our people to = has been im- 

aired from 20 to 50 per cent by these Cleveland times. Four 
hundred and fifty-six employers have made reports stating the 
number of their employees and the rate of wages paid them for 
six months’ time in each year from 1890 to 1895. In 1892 the num- 
ber employed in these 456 establishments was 94,560, while in 1895 
the number was reduced to 80,196. From the same reports, which 
are published in the American Economist, it is also shown that 
for 1894 there was a reduction of 21 per cent as compared with 
1892 in the wages of these people. The lessening of wages always 
means the lessening of consumption. When it is estimated on 
the basis of the census of 1890 and on recent investigations that 
the wage disbursements in 1895 will be $300,000,000 less than in 
1890, it can be seen how fearfully has consumption been decreased. 
The number of people aT to-day who were profitably em- 
ployed during the existence of the McKinley law would consti- 
tute a vast army of people. It would be interesting to know how 
many thousands more are employed on European farms and in 
Euro factories this year, who were idle in 1890. With pres- 
ent conditions in our country it is extravagant toclaim that there 
is r consumption among the masses. 
or canit be said that consumers are benefited substantially by 
cheaperprices. Meats and breadstuffs and fuel are about the same. 
Clothing has shown but little reduction in price, and where it is 
much cheaper it will be found to contain such quantity of shoddy 
and waste as to diminish the value of the eontiach; so that in the 
end there is no real advantage to the consumer, and in proof of 
this is the statement from Mr. Justice Bateman, a well-known 
authority on foreign and domestic wools and woolens, that tle 
wool adulterants imported in one year under the free trade Wil- 
son bill amounted to the enormous quantity of 17,600,000 pounds, 
while under the entire period of the protective McKinley law there 
were only 1,300,000 — purchased from abroad. 

The fact can not be denied that increased imports represent the 

t of home-made goods for foreign-made goods. The 
more we buy abroad the less we buy at home. The more the for- 
eigner manufactures for us the less the American will manufac- 
ture. The more the foreign farmer produces for us the less we 
buy from the American farmer. Increased imports represent in 
proportion the closed American factory, mine, and mill, and the 
abandoned farm, fruit orchard, and sheep ranch. Theyrepresent 
diminished uction, reduced wages, scarcity of money, in- 
creased inde ess, and hard times on our side of the water. 
No nation can long remain prosperous with farms on one side of 
the ocean and w ops on the other. The money which under 
the McKinley law circulated at home now circulates in Europe. 
Beawagneents paid American labor are now paid European labor. 
ae y’s labor by an Englishman on goods consumed here is 
one day’s labor less for an American. How long can we remain 
out of the hands of a foreign receiver if this condition remains? 
What is true of individuals is no less true of nations. The same 
economic law applies to both. An individual long baying and sel- 
dom soon come to want. The best pron of these re- 
marks is recently in an editorial from the great London 

|, the Financial News, which is as follows: 

Fractionlty every pee ot owas gubocetbed in London toward the recent 


the expansion in the export of 
woolens and worsteds. the last month America bought less cow wool 


than in 1894, but had to more for it. The 1 
gaan oe tor the — mon ended ptember Ot, 188, Nas boon over 
American tar ee been the British suuanieebivens univatice. — 
by some of our own manufacturers that free 
benefit , a8 it would aid them to enter the foreign 


with manufactured woolens there. But this 
Tealized. It has been a severe struggle with 
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ma.y American woolen mills to maintain themselves, and such 
manufacturers freely and publicly proclaim their regret that for- 
eign wools were placed on the free list. They have learned that 
free wools produce free woolens to Americans, and this produces 
bankrupt American woolen factories as well as deserted sheep- 
folds. The protective tariff iz reciprocal. Contrary to the belief 
of American manufacturers and tariff reformers, our exports of 
all kinds of woolen fabrics have decreased. For the first three 
months of 1894 the exports were $196,173, while for the same pe- 
riod in 1895, under the Wilson law, they were but $180,223. For 
the advantage that was pretended to accrue to the manufacturers 
a costly sacrifice has fallen upon the American woolgrower. It is 
estimated that his loss amounts to $40,000,000 a year. The price 
of wool to him has declined 50 per cent in the last two years, while 
his production has decreased from 364,000,000 pounds in 1893 to 
264,000,000 pounds in 1895, and the number of sheep has dimin- 
ished from 49,000,000 head in 1893 to 39,000,000 head in 1895. Take 
the loss in the value of sheep, and it represents a decline in three 
years from $125,909,264 to $66,685,767, as at present. Ourcountry 
was the third largest of woolgrowing nations and would soon 
have been the second largest had the American policy continued. 
It is estimated that the annual loss to the woolgrowers of the 
State of Oregon and her two neighbors, Idaho and Washington, in 
the reduced price on wool will equal $1,800,000 a year. 








THE CHANGE HAS BEEN A COSTLY ONE 

This is the price they pay in the insane attempt to ‘‘conquer the 
markets of the world.” Had the McKinley law continued, the 
American woolgrowers would soon have supplied all the wool con 
sumed in this country, as they had already reached within 55,000,- 
000 pounds of the entire consumption. What, then, have we 
gained? Woolen manufactures are but little, if any, cheaper; the 
raw wool, to the producer, is reduced one-half in value; the Amer- 
ican manufacturer is no better off, while a creat American indus 
try is rapidly going to destruction. When this is completed and 
the wool supply of the world correspondingly diminished prices 
will then advance, but the American woolgrower will have dis- 
appeared and the foreigner will fix the price. As it has been with 
wool so also has it been as to the many other products of Ameri- 
can growth and industrial development which were removed from 
protection and placed under the sharp edge of European competi 
tion. Lumber is one of the greatest of American industries. In 
1890 the capital invested amounted to the enormous aggregate of 
nearly $500,000,000. Thelumber product was valued at $390,000,000 
and exceeded the value of the iron, cotton, and woolen products, 
and it employed nearly 800,000 people. Even under the McKin- 
ley law the foreigner was enabled to pay $1,139,000 in tariff duties 
to enter our market with his lumber. In three Pacific Coast 
States—Oregon, California, and Washington—the wages paid in 
1890 amounted to $7,715,000. There was not $3,000,000 paid in lum- 
ber wages in those States in 1895 under the Wilson bill. It was 
predicted that lumber would be cheaper to the consumer under 
the Wilson bill. This, however, has not resulted. Lumber is no 
cheaper than it was under the McKinley bill. The mill owners 
have suffered, the whole country has been punished, and the con- 
sumer is not benefited by cheap prices. We lose the revenue to 
the Treasury and the foreigner alone is benefited. 


THE FARMER HAS SUFFERED MORE THAN ALL. 


Looking to the agricultural list, we find that the farmer has, 
perhaps, suffered more than any industrial class. To him no 
market is so profitable as that which brings in close proximity 
the farm and the factory—the consumer and the producer. Our 
observation teaches us that farm lands which are nearer to manu- 
facturing centers are higher in value, and the profits are greater 
than from the farm lands more remote. It is to our interest to 
encourage the home market rather than the foreign market, and as a 
result only the surplus of our productions would find their way 
acrosstheoceans. Only thesingleinducementfoundincheaplabor 
abroad could justify the foreigner to transport from across the At- 
lantic Ocean to our markets so many of the common farm products 
the like of which are so abundantly grown in our own country. 
Within the last ten years the statistics show we have sent ten 
millions of American gold abroad to buy the one product, such as 
potatoes. We buy them from such remote countries as Scotland 
and the British North American provinces, from Germany, Bel- 
gium, and from the Bermuda Islands. A farm product so com- 
mon with us, it would seem, should be produced sufficient for our 
entire demand, to the exclusion of the foreign product. It would 
be if the American product was sufficiently protected. Take 
another item, such as eggs, for instance. The egg product of the 
American farm amounts in value to $100,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that if to this we add the poultry product of the farm we 
shall have $300,000,000 as the annual output for these items. In 
1893 the entire wheat yield of our country amounted to 396,000,000 
bushels, and was valued at less than $300,000,000, so that the egg 
and poultry sales of the American farmer actually exceed the value 
of his entire wheat crop. Since the repeal of the McKinley law 
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immense shipments of eggs and poultry are daily entering our 
markets from the most remote countries. 

Take, again, the item of hay. Over $20,000,000 of this product 
has been imported from Canada and adjoining countries in the 
short period since the repeal of the McKinley law. Another great 

roduct which suffers is that of the hop. Under the McKinley 
aw the duty was 15 cents, while under the Wilson bill it was but 
8 cents, per pound, We bought fewer hops under the McKinley 
bill than ever before, because our market was restricted more to 
the home supply, and prices were higher under the McKinley law 
than they were before. While it is true that we ship largely to the 
foreign markets, it must not be forgotten that we sell more to our 
own market than to any foreign nation, or to all combined. 

Another product which has seriously suffered is that of the 
prune. California, Oregon, and Washington are now producing 
extensively of this fruit, and much labor and capital are annually 
being invested in this enterprise. The reduction of the McKinley 
duty on prunes invited a large importation of the foreign fruit to 
America. Under the McKinley law this importation was reduced 
to 23,225,821 pounds from 67,000,000 pounds under previous laws. 
Here was a demand in onr own market for nearly 44,000,000 

unds previously supplied by the foreigner, which under the 
Mckinley law was supplied by the American. The injury done 
the home producer is not so much in the foreign supply to this 
market as it is in the lowering of the home market price to meet 
the competing price of the foreign rival. The American grower 
suffers a loss of market and alossof price. European cheap labor- 
ers and American free traders unite to inflictthe blow. One is as 
dangerous to American labor as the other. 

Another great product of the American farm is wheat, and it, 
too, is affected by the influence of the tariff. Our nation in 1893 
had a surplus of about 120,000,000 bushels for export. It came in 
contact in the European market with a surplus of 230,000,000 
bushels from Argentina, India, Australia, Chile, and Canada. 
The American surplus in the foreign market is sold at whatever 

ice is fixed by that market. The only relief to our people is in 
ess production or in increased homedemand; and increased home 
demand must come from a judicious tariff which will encourage 
diversified farming and increased consumption by enlarging the 
manufacturing industries among ourown people. A free-trade 

licy tends to discourage home manufactures aid drives that 

bor from the factory to the farm, and this increases the farm 
products and adds.to our wheat surplus in the already overstocked 
markets of Europe. While our home market was more than ever 
supplied by American farmers, under the McKinley bill our sales 
to the foreign market were greatly increased. The farm products 
oer in one year under that bill amounted to $793,717,000— 
indeed 78 Pgs, of our $1,080,723,000 of foreign exports was 
from the . The McKinley bill increased our saies abroad 
$200,000,000. Then the money of Europe came to America, now 
the money of America goes to Europe. Is it not easy to see why 
money is scarce now in our nation? ; 

A BANKRUPT TREASURY THE LEGACY OF FREE-TRADE POLICY. 

We find the condition of the Treasury as bad as we find the 
material interests of the country. Under the last year of the 
Harrison Administration the receipts were $385,819,629, while the 
receipts of the ee of the Cleveland Administration follow- 
ing were $296,960, or a falling off to the enormous extent of 
$98,857,298. Under ison there was a s in the Treasury, 
and the national debt was reduced $259,000,000. Under the Cleve- 
land Administration there is no — and no debts paid, but, 
worse than all, there is a deficit and the national debt increased 
$162,000;000. In fifteen months’ time the revenues under the 
Cleveland tariff left us a deficit of $70,000,000. There is now not 
a single month that the expenditures do not exceed the receipts; 
indeed, we are going behind at the rate of four million a month. 
As it = under Sellen en nae so it is 
now. © are spen more we are earning. e are ap- 
— to the bankers of the world to come to our rescue. Three 

ues have already been made, and the Rothschilds and 
Beimonts are Ses to ate a fourth. 

The whole ulty, it as they may, is that the reve- 
ee - ¢ policies are i — 

meet necessary expenses. are n 
the receipts. Articles which under the McKinley roduced 
large revenues on foreign importations are now on the 
free list, and we lose those revenues. The result is that the Gov- 
ernment, in order to maintain the reserve fund, must obtain 
money by other means, and it resorts to borrowing. The Presi- 
dent asks Congress to approve of his alternative. I can not for 


one see my way clear to approve of further increasing the national 
issues and can not vote for such relief. 


ambassador 
cal potia entertained by a majority of our It was tho 
the eee eerie ieee 
whowould sofar forget his large 
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publican party has severely arraigned this Administration for its 
ready resort to auctioning off the credit of the country, through 
bond issues, to every sordid syndicate, and now, sir, it is late in 
the day and comes with poor grace to solicit the approval of a 
Republican Congress, in time of profound peace, to the resort of 
further adding to the enormous bonded indebtedness. The bill 
now before us will give the President $40,000,000 by Republican 
protection. I would gladly go still further on this line, if [ 
thought it would not meet an Executive veto; but to add to this 
relief an authority for bond loans will not, in my judgment, be 
approved by the ple. Already intense disgust and indigna- 
tion are expr as to the advantage taken of our necessities 
through the imbecility of those who represented the Government 
in its deal with the shylock syndicate for sixty-odd millions 
of dollars in which bonds worth 120 were sold for 1044. This 
wanton and unjustifiable loss of $10,000,000 into the hands of a 
mercenary band of Huropean and American money speculators is 
without a el in any country. 

If the Administration had no other way to avoid national bank- 
ruptcy than by bond issues, an appeal to the American people 
alone would have negotiated the entire loan at home, and the levit- 
imate price of the bonds would have been realized, as they would 
have been taken eagerly in the open market and $10,000,000 of the 
nation’s treasure saved. 

However we may view the subject, it is still a most painful one. 
Everywhere we behold incom , financial embarrassment, 
and losses which the country has been compelled to suffer by 
repudiating the wholesome doctrine of protection. It is not an 
overestimate, sir, to say that the two years of Mr. Cleve- 
land's administration have cost this country more than the entire 
indebtedness incurred by the latewar. Asa personin robust health 
exhibits the effects of sickness less than one already enfeebled, so 
it may be said of our unhappy nation—that had not the previous 
thirty years of as publican rule made us strong, rich, 
self-reliant, and resourceful, we should ere now have been in far 
greater peril, bankruptcy, and discredit. 

A nation can ill afford to risk few such costly changes in a hun- 
dred years. Thetime hassurely come, sir, when weshould be less 
Huropean and more American in our business, our policies, and 
a But that wisdom, patriotism, and patience which 
at all times sustains the American people has at last come to the 
rescue. Inthe last Congressional elections public sentiment found 
oe for the first time, after a full trial of so-called tariff 
reform in this country in later years, and there was witnessed 
such an uprising and such a popular revolt as has never before 
occurred, even in war times. States which for thirty years had 
stood solidly in the Democratic column wheeled into line for pro- 
tection, and as I look over this Chamber I see = States 
with not asi Democratic Representative. In thelastCon 
there was a ocratic House with a majority of 90, while in 
this House there is a Republican majority of 140. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


Barely a week has e' since the President, in a mes- 
sage to us, proclaimed credit of the nation to be in rand 
urged upon us immediate passage of relief measures. Every mem- 
ber of this House was at once notified of the emergency, 
and before this day ends we shall pass such a revenue bill as will 
protect the public credit and prevent the deficiencies in the cur- 
rent business. The condition is a grave one, but the Republican 


> ual to the emergency will bring to it prompt and 
usinesslike methods. 


The bill before us does not attempt generally to revise the tariff. 
Its object is, rather, to increase the revenue by increasing 


some 
dutiesandrestoring others, until the com restoration of the Re- 
ublican party to power, when, with a blican Senate and a 
ublican President tocoo y, there will be such 

a restoration of duties as will once again tee protection of 
American interests all along the line. iis: measure is based on 
tection ine, and it will provide oe duties on 

imports. will be no of ua 


“halt stil 

and anteeahentamtdataetenenaes witha a 

performed our duty to our country without the 

sacrifice of those principles of revenue taxation which we believe 

most conducive to the prosperity and happiness of a free people. 

AMERICAN POLICIES FOR AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

It is a relief, sir, to know that the day has already dawned for 

return to American policies and institutions. 


‘aut eu 
that country, but that he should be 











There is already too much toadying by private American citizens 
who go to Euro and who at once become so affected with anglo- 
mania and with monarchial forms and society blandishments 
that they deem it the proper thing to ridicule and then to apol- 
ogize for their native land and its institutions. Such people 
should be expatriated; but in the case of an American officer | 
guilty of like offense, he should be impeached and driven into 
solitary exile by the sentence of a drumhead court-martial. The 
President should not have waited for Congress to notice and pun- | 
ish this unpardonable offense. He should himself have recalled 
his recreant am or and reminded him that only Americans 
were wanted to represent this nation at foreign courts. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AN AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 


Then again the majority in this Chamber were quick to resent | 
the indignity attempted by England upon the Republic of Vene- 
zuela. e voted the President $100,000 to investigate the issue | 
between the two countries and to determine whether the facts | 
would warrant usin deciding that the cherished American Mon- 
roe doctrine had been violated by extending any foreign territorial 

ion upon the soilof that Republic. Weloveourcountry and | 
revere its institutions, and we worship the old Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of its liberty, its union, and its glory, and if there is 
any issue which our people regard paramount to another it is that 
the integrity of this nation shall be maintained; and whether the | 
menace approaches us from without or from within the combined | 
power of our mighty nationality will respond quickly to defend | 
ae the aggression. 

e have no concern with foreign alliances or usurpations in the 
Eastern world, but we do declare that as to American Govern- 
ments they shall not be subject to the domination of European 

wers. it is characteristic of England to extend her possessions | 


| 


in all directions, and among the weaker powers her lines are ex- 
tended from one point to another until she occupies an entire 
empire of the rightful claimant. The early settlers of my own 
State once learned to experience the grasping and imperious ex- | 
actions of that power in the dispute over the Pacific Northwest. 
The British claimed the Columbia River Valley and the vast 

ions north of it. They extended their trading ports and forti- 

as they advanced, and continued to dispute the peaceful set 
tlement of Americans within the country claimed. The Amer- 
icans insisted on their right to all the country up to latitude 54° 40’. 
President Polk’s Administration brought the controversy to an 
issue. The eloquent old Thomas H. Benton announced in the 
United States Senate that the best means of establishing our right 


of ion was by occupancy and the planting of 30,000 rifles 
in the Valley of the Columbia. The war cry of ‘‘ Fifty-four forty 
or fight,” which resounded throughout the nation, was the most 
ive assurance to Great Britain that we would assert our | 

ts, and then, and only then, was a peaceful compromise | 

It has, however, always been tted that we finally | 

yielded so far as to accept to the forty-ninth degree. Looking 
still farther to the north of us we behold the lion’s claw slowly 
and stealthily advancing over the distant Territory of Alaska. 
The usual pretext of boundary line is asserted as the basis of a 


claim, as it is in Venezuela. 
Ww i possible conflict which may yet arise over 

the occupation by Americans of the proposed route of the Nica- | 
There Britain likewise interposes an objection and 
asserts a joint right accruing to her under the terms of an obso- | 
Tete and much misunderstood treaty made fifty years ago, and 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That treaty has long since 
become ive and void. The construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal—now since the progressive Republican party is soon to be 
restored to power—is an assured fact. For commercial benefit, as 
well as for military defense, its construction is deemed to be one of | 
the indispensable undertakings for the United States, and a gen- | 
understanding seems to pervade the public mind that this 
my - work shall go on, and that it shall be built by Americans and 
American capital and under governmental control. Weshall 
build thecanal first and in t the treaty afterwards, and neither 
the item of cost nor British intervention will stand in the way 

when the procession is ready to move toward active operations. 


THE ANNEXATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands will be another great 





z 


achievement for a patriotic Republican Administration to under- 
take. The responsible and energetic class of those people are 
American in heart, and in nativity, and, above all, they are 


many 
of a republican form of ent, and longingly hope | 

that they may become ro of our t nation, to live under | 
Seceeeeat Chie, to acknewiadge their allegiance forever | 
first flag they hoisted when independence | 

crowned their efforts was i down | 
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| citizen of this Republic. 


} maintenance, and its perpetuity. 


ol 


| signs upon those islands, solemnly declares to the nations of Europe 


that their institutions must not find new sway in the Western 
Hemisphere, or in the language of President Monroe himself: 
We should consider any attempt on their part to exté 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
Thisis the doctrine of America for Americans. 
IMMIGRATION MUST BE RESTRIC 
The Washington maxim, ‘‘ In time of peace prepare for war,” 
while it admonishes us now more than ever to place our coasts in 
& position of defense by the erection of fortifications and the best 
approved armament, as well as for the construction and mainte- 
nance of an efficient and powerful navy, the same maxim also 
reminds us to guard against other dangers which menace the in- 
tegrity and perpetuity of republican institutions. 
Complaint is justly made that the gates of Castle Garden swing 
too farinward. The immigration to our shores in recent years 


nd the 


peace and 


ir system to 


saiety. 


rED. 


| of the criminal, the vagrant, the anarchist, and the irresponsible 


dregs which incite and foment disturbances, social disorders, 
riots, and destruction of valuable property, and even life, while 


| they indulge in incendiary harangues and contemptuous and in- 


sulting threats against the authority of our laws and the peace 
and good order of our communities, should cease, and these ene- 
mies to all organized government should find no admission to our 
shores. They pollute and desecrate the temple of liberty. A 
sound protective policy must exclude these people as it excludes 
Europe's other cheap products. They do not come, as our fathers 
did, and as so many others still come, for bona fide citizenship 


| and for the liberty it confers—constitutional liberty to them is 
| tyranny. 


Their mission is to destroy, not to build. Let them 
understand that the mere oath of allegiance does not make the 
If aliens are not attached to the princi- 


| ples of the Constitution they can not be made true citizens, and 


no oath can make them such. Until they can come up to this 

high standard they should find no refuge in this country. Some 

of the best blood of our nation is of foreign birth, but it is loyally 

American, and will be the first to resent an insult to the flag of 

the Republic. These citizens are not sympathizers of anarchy 

and misrule. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL IS THE HOPE OF THE REPUBLIC. 

In the education of their children let these doubtful citizens 
understand that the common schools of America are the nurseries 
for futurecitizenship; that there the young are inspired witha love 
of liberty and good government; that they are taught the lessons 
of the Revolution and learn the meaning of the conflicts of Lex- 
ington, of Bunker Hill, and of Yorktown, and there, too, they are 
taught to revere the memory of the immortal Washington, of 
Patrick Henry, of Hamilton, and Jefferson. There they will also 
learn that the illustrious Lafayette, De Kalb, Pulaski, and Kos- 
ciusko came to this country from their foreign homes not to tear 
down liberty but to offer their lives for its establishment, its 
There they will behold in the 
splendid public-school edifices of the great cities, and even in the 
humble common-school log houses in the forests and on the fron- 
tiers of the remote West, the starry flag of our Union, itself teach- 
ing an objectlesson of the dearly bought and precious legacy which 
it symbolizes. 

ANARCHISTS, CRIMINALS, AND VAGRANTS MUST BE DENIED NATURALIZATION. 

That better safeguards may be provided against the dangerous 
elements which so seriously threaten the stability and permanency 
of our Republic, I should be glad to unite in such legislation as 
will restrict citizenship so far as to exclude entirely the persons I 
have mentioned, and also for such further legislation as will re- 
quire our courts to exercise greater care in the naturalization of 
aliens. The law provides that it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the court that during the time the alien has resided 
within the State or Territory ‘‘he has behaved as a man of good 
moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well disposed to the good order and happi- 
ness of the same.” In the face of this requirement, however, the 
courts in our great cities, just before election especiaily, manifest 
such indifference and disregard of duty as to make the admission 
to citizenship a burlesque and a scandal. Vast numbers of the 
most obnoxious persons, who can neither read nor write and have 
no conception of our Constitution or the obligations which it im- 

eses, take the solemn oath of allegiance with uplifted hand, 
ignorant and indifferent as to the high qualifications which it con- 
fers. Men of notoriously bad character, bribed voters, anarchists, 
bomb throwers, and red-handed ruffians deliberately violate the 
law of naturalization, as if it were intended for outlaws and not 
for honest men. The time has come, sir, when it should be under- 


stood that our free institutions are for those who appreciate and 
observe them, and, while the fruits of the tree of liberty are within 
the reach of all citizens, that in enjoying those fruits they must 
not and they shall not girdle the tree. 

REPUBLICANS WILL PROTECT THE OLD VETERANS OF THE WAR. 


the i eee Sip setae seat bill the great 
the Monroe doctrine, and, watching foreign de- | question of protection, I have not deemed it inappropriate to refer 
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as I have also to that protection which shall go to our social and 
political institutions. One is for safety, and the other for reve- 
nue; both necessary for national preservation. 

In conclusion, I may be excused for referring to another pro- 
tection, which, it is expected, the Republican party when in full 
power will not overlook, and that is in a generous regard for the 
care and veneration of the old soldiers of the war for the Republic. 
Day by day their numbers are diminishing, and soon the places 
that now know them will know them no more. The magnificent 
Republic which they preserved, the vast wealth and prosperity 
which followed, and the libert y and happiness which are ours to 
transmit to our posterity are blessings for which every day in our 
lives we should feel grateful to these old veterans of the greatest 
war of record. 

Thirty years have passed away since these patriotic men re- 
sponded to their country’s call. any were then in the flush of 
young manhood. The exposures which thousands of them en- 
dured no mortal tongue can tell. Official reports show that of 
deaths during the past year 63 per cent was from disease of service 
origin, and in other cases life was shortened by the hardships inci- 
dent to the ordinary service. No man ever entered that service 
and was discharged from it with such health and bodily vigor as 
when he was first mustered in. 

Much of the past generous legislation by the Republican party 
has been rendered ineffective by unfriendly interpretation since 
then. The old soldier justly insists that after he has furnished 
his proofs and been granted a pension, he can not be deprived of 
it without due process of law. It is an injustice that pensions 
granted years ago on proper evidence then obtainable should 
now be reduced on no showing. Every day notices are going out 
as to reductions from $12 to $8 and still lower, and many entirely 
cut off. Rejections of applications are made after years of ac- 
cumulation of evidence, and when a second application is filed 
for the same disability and granted largely on the evidence at 
first submitted, no allowance is made for the interval of time. 
Much delay is caused, as well as vexation and expense, in estab- 
lishing nonessential details after the disability applied for is 
fully proven. The men who fought under Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Logan, Thomas, Hancock, and Sedgwick, and those 
other brave men who bore the brunt of the naval battles on the 

h seas, are entitied to greater consideration and generosity on 
the part of the great Republic saved by their heroic deeds, their 
matchless valor, and their sublime endurance. 





The Bond Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 28, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While this question is being discussed in the 
House, the Bureau of: Engraving and Printing is preparing, under 
an order of the Secretary of the Treasury, the plates for a new 
bond issue. This fact simplifies the situation very materially. It 
means that bonds will and must be issued, no matter what the 
Congress will do. It means that the spirit of insolvency conjured 
up by Democratic misrule threatens Uncle Sam, and, levelin 
a pistol at his head, asks him for “ your bonds or your life!” an 
it means that the Administration, in order to avoid bankruptcy, 
has already decided to issue bonds, the same as has been done twice 
before, namely, under the law of 1875, which authorizes two 
kinds, 5 per cent ten-year and 4 per cent ere bonds. The 
Administration was ready to issue such bonds when it sent forth 
its alarming messages, and the financial situation, accentuated as 
a was by these messages, now compel it to speedily carry out its 
plans. 

This demonstrates clearly that the ae of such of m 
colleagues as oppose the issuance of bonds as a matter of princi- 
ple are not applicable now. The Bye confronting us is not 
whether bonds shall be issued at all, but whether, such issue be- 
ing inevitable, Congress can not enable the Administration to float 
them under terms more favorable to the people than are specified 
in the law just quoted. The vast majority of the Republicans on 
this floor, among them all the distinguished leaders, are answer- 
ing this question affirmatively by the advocacy of a bill which not 

y reduces the rate of interest and time of duration, but also 
provides that the bonds to be issued shall be first offered to the 
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people of the United States by advertisement, so that our own peo- 
ple shall have an opportunity to purchase them if they so desire. 

am willing and ready to support this bill as the best we can 
hope to get through the Senate and as a very material improve- 
ment on the statute under which bonds will be issued should this 
bill be defeated. The 3 per cent bonds authorized by this meas- 
ure will on a ten-year loan save the people interest to the amount 
of — and will besides remain in the hands of our own 

yple. 

In the light of American history Republicanism means the re- 
demption, not the issuance of bonds, and if the Republican party 
had remained in power Congress, it is safe to say, would not to-day 
be called upon to strike a bargain with capitalists and creditors. 
This is, let me say to my friends on the other side, not the claim 
of ‘‘pernicious partisanship,” but the now commonly accepted 
theory of the country and the people, based as it is upon the his- 
tory of a generation. While the revenues exceeded or equaled the 
expenditures the greenbacks were no source of trouble whatever 
to the Government; and we therefore claim to-day that they will 
be rendered harmless as a gold-withdrawing factor as soon as we 
succeed in again making both ends meet in the national house- 
hold. This is the principal reason why this Republican House 
does not believe in the immediate retirement of the greenbacks 
and why the President's attempt to force the hands of Congress 
in this respect will be a failure. With the increased revenues re- 
sulting from the emergency tariff bill passed a few days ago, the 
needs of the Government will be amply provided for, and conse- 
quate the retirement of the greenbacks is deemed unnecessary. 

strong is this conviction that quite a number of my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the Chamber are determined to vote 
against this new bond bill for the sole reason that it may indi- 
rectly and partly effect such retirement. 

It is a mistake, of course, because the bill prohibits it in specific 
terms; but the vote will show, nevertheless, how little real senti- 
ment and sympathy the President’s proposition finds in the ranks 
of both political parties at this time. The popularity of paper 
money, as manifested during the last few weeks, is perhaps an in- 
dication of the world’s advancement in the direction of the ideal 
money of the future. It is a constant process of evolution, from 
shells and hides to iron, from iron to brass, from brass to copper, 
from copper to silver, from silver to gold; and now the time is 
probably not far distant when the circulating medium, with the 
exception of small change, will be nothing but paper—paper 
backed and secured, of course, by the precious metals stored in 
the Treasury or in the banks. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not the time to enter into any general 
discussion of the financial question. We are confronted with two 
dangers, an unfavorable nee of trade, and, as a consequence, 
a rapidly vanishing gold reserve, on the one hand, and a monthly 
excess of expenditures over revenues on the other. It is ‘‘a con- 
dition, not a theory”; it is a moe emergency, which may be de- 
nounced by the partisan and deplored by the patriot, but one that 
must be met in a patriotic spirit, and must be met at once. It is 
unnecessary at this time toremind the people that the Republican 
party is not responsible for this state of affairs, or to point out 
the malefactors, for the people have already begun chastisin ing 
them, and it is also useless to assert that the Republicans, 
they full control of all branches of the Government, would find a 
prompt and lasting remedy for the evils a from Demo- 
cratic rule, because the record of our —_— ouder on this 

int than we, in the few hours of this de , could hope to do. 

o; in the face of a grave emergency the duty of the hour is for 
all parties to join hands, for all to drop their differences of race, 
religion, and politics, and to stand up, one and all, heart and soul, 
for the credit of the Government and the honor of the nation. It 
is like in a case of war when we cease to be Protestants and Cath- 
olics, Republicans and Democrats, English, German, Irish, and 
are ene if not parts of one great unit of patriotic American 
citizenship. 

The two bills offered as a remedy for our temporary difficul- 
ties—one to increase the revenue and the other to ntain the 
gold reserve and to eventually meet deficits in the monthly bal- 
ance sheets—these two bills are not exactly what our party would 
propose if it controlled all branches of the Government. Conces- 
sions had to be made to the peculiar complexion of the Senate and 
to the views and politics of the Executive; but it should be stated 
here, in the interest of our own party and for the information of the 
country, that never before in our h was it rendered so diffi- 
cult to live up to the old maxim that all tion is more or less 
- schabia volley of coulicting Bias d objecti from 

vi and o ons came 
the Democratic camp as soon as this side had made the first step, 
and Democratic sen t seemed more at variance on this ques- 
tion than Republican sentiment was with either of aomeny Dee 
ocratic views. While the President and the Secretary of 
insisted on the retirement of the greenbacks as the only 








t’s views, against such retirement; and while one good Demo- 
— reiterates, amidst Democratic applause, the arguments in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the other good 
Democrat predicts, amid the applause of his party, such a measure 
to become the calamity of the age. But when it comes to a vote, 
I believe all the Democrats, the gold men and the silver men, the 
greenbackers, the ‘‘cuckoos,” the bond-syndicate men, the Demo- 
cratic friends and the Democratic foes of the Administration, all 
will vote as a unit agajnst the Republican measures of relief; 
nearly every one of them for a different reason. The main reason, 
of course, is the Republican authorship of these propositions, the 
same as always controls Democratic action when that party is in 
the minority. Thus our friends on the other side have returned 
unchanged from the November funeral of their party, divided 
when in power, unterrified when out of it. This is the lesson of 
our Pp ings here. It will help to guide the people next No- 


ber. 

To this side of the House, however, this teaches the lesson that 
neither by concessions nor arguments can we succeed in persuad- 
ing our Democratic friends, in view of the necessities of the situa- 
tion and the dangers threatening the country, to momentarily lay 
aside a epee and join hands with us in any honest attempt 
to formulate measures of relief in emergency cases. This being 
the case, the Republican majority should, without looking right 
or left, adopt the motto ‘‘ Be sure you are right and then go ahead.” 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily 
Sparense revenue to meet the expenses of Government and provide against a 
deficiency — 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 
Mr. Speaker: I want to call the attention of the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat, the attention of his colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee and of the majority in this House, to a very 
wise warning that was orn them early in the action, which I 
think they would do well to heed now. On the evening on which 
the present Speaker was chosen in the Republican caucus to be 
ted as their candidate for the high office he now holds he 
credited, in the report of his speech, with uttering this warning 
to his party: 

ise for what we did in the Fifty-first Congress, 

iaeeicmekan preiee in this for what we do not do. ’ = 


ughter. 

ow, see this that you are doing to-day is one of the 
things to which that suggestion would very appropriately apply, 
for the country will give you more praise for abstinence than for 
continuance on these lines. 

To-day, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted by an extraordinary 
situation. There is upon the statute books an old law, passed 
many years ago, to provide for the sustenance of the public credit 
and the maintenance of specie payments. That law was passed 
at a time when it was impossible to float a bond bearing only 3 per 
cent interest, or a rate much less than that provided for in the 
statute. As the holders of money at that time knew the probable 

cies of the Treasury for years to come, it was also impossible 
too money on a short-time, low-rate bond, such as we can get 
money upon to-day. But the situation having changed with our 
great national wth and prosperity, it turns out now that 
whereas the bond provided for in the old statute is the only bond 
that the Président of the United States and his Administration 
have legal authority to sell, we can get money on shorter time and 
at a lower rate of interest; and the President has suggested that 
view to Co and asked that authority be given him to take 
advantage of it. 

In the next pee just before that es was made the 
—— in his advocacy of that national policy which was first 
adv by Jefferson, first promulgated by Monroe, sent to this 
an omeange roclaiming the ancient doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party, which I am glad to say has become the doctrine of 
this w country—‘‘the Monroe doctrine.” Taking advantage 
of that promulgation, the English holders of our securities thrust 
them upon us in anattempt to break our markets. England 
did what she always does in such cases—attempted to attack her 
adversary not at first with bullets, but through his financial weak- 
ness. To a certain extent they did break the market for our 
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securities, and in the opinion of the President it became immedi- 
ately important that there should be such a change made in the 
law as would authorize the sale of a bond at a low rate of interest, 
if bonds were to be issued, in order that we might not be com- 
yelled to pay the high rates provided for in the old statute. Thus 
ar I do not think there can be any dissent from my statement of 
the case. , 

When that message, reaffirming the Monroe doctrine, came here, 
I say candidly that in the seventeen years of my service I have 
never beheld such a scene in this Capitol, and I never expect to 
see another like it. Throughout these halls and corridors, through- 
out this great building, from crypt to dome, the patriotic voice of 
the people’s representatives resounded, proclaiming that the Presi- 
dent was right and that the people of the United States would 
stand by him in upholding the Monroe doctrine. Then, taking 
advantage of the necessities of the Government, gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber—I say it with all candor and without 
any disposition to hypercriticism—have come and proposed a con- 
dition precedent to any relief. 

There is no complaint that there is not money enough in the 
Treasury. There is money enough to supply any possible defi- 
ciency for three years tocome. But these gentlemen say, ‘‘ We 
will provide for bonds bearing lower interest instead of high in- 
terest, but before doing that we will impose upon you a bill creat- 
ing additional taxes or increasing existing taxes. That is, they 
proclaim to the world in the hour of the country’s extremity that 
they will allow the Administration to sustain the public credit if 
we will permit them to engage in some more public plundering. 
That is this proposition, unmixed, unmitigated, extenuating 
naught and naught setting down in malice concerning it. Now, 
are we going to sit here and submit to such terms? Are we going 
to say that patriotism and plunder go hand in hand and that pa- 
triotism can not advance a step unless we allow the increase of 
taxation to go with it? Iam not in favor of running the Govern- 
ment by bond issues. But, sir, if you are going to authorize the 
issue of other forms of bonds instead of those now authorized, 
don’t seize upon that as an excuse for pillaging the people by use- 
less taxes. Titen so, the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House thereby put themselves in a very awkward 
light before the country, and the country in an awkward light 
before the world. 

But that is not all that is embraced in this extraordinary propo- 
sition. They propose not only to do this, but to do it by a method 
that is almost as reprehensible as the thing to be done. It is 
known that there are men upon that side of the House and men 
upon this—men of all parties—who are not willing to return to the 
protection camp from which you gentlemen of the majority were 
driven in 1890; but it has been artfully provided here by a special 
rule for the consideration of this measure that those men can not 
utter any complaint, or, if they do complain, they can not make 
their complaints effective by offering amendments to or a substi- 
tute for this high-tax measure. 

They say you must take the bill in toto, gentlemen, whether you 
like it or not, and for the first time in the history of our Govern- 
ment there is to be a general revision of the tariff law, affecting 
thousands of articles, affecting everything that enters into the com- 
merce of this country except what is on the free list and sugar—Il 
say there is to be a general revision of the tariff law in this sum- 
mary way, yet not allowing any one of the 356 representatives of 
the Seat sitting here to have any power to amend the bill if 
wrong or say that the rates shall be reduced on any article or in- 
creased on any other. They are not even allowed to raise their 
voice in protest, the rule is so stringent. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is an unheard of proceeding and that such a measure 
ought not to be put through the House in this fashion. 

Now, sir, as I stated before, this bill provides that it shall run 
for only two years, but there is not a man on that side of the House 
who will claim in candor that we can not, out of the seventy-seven 
millions of surplus money that we now hold in excess of the one 
hundred millions held for redemption, meet every deficiency that 
can possibly arise in those two years. Then why all this hot haste 
to go on and reimpose taxes? Unfortunately this Congress will 
meet a year hence, and, again, there will be other Congresses 
after this has gone. No exigency is upon you demanding any 
such hasty action or excessive taxes. Ah Mr. Speaker, that poor 
fellow Foster who was so much lampooned a few years ago by 
his Republican brethren for speaking the truth concerning his 
party's methods—‘‘ frying fat out of the manufacturers for cam- 
paign purposes ”—was, after all, telling what he knew. 

I shrewdly suspect that the old game is to be worked again. A 
great campaign is coming on, funds must be raised, and in order 
to get them, the manufacturers must be convinced that their in- 
terests are to be taken care of, and the object of this legislation is 
to give them that impression, so that they may be put on the fire 
and have the ‘‘fat fried” out of them again. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

That is the secret of this proceeding. 


































No man here is foolish 
























































































enough to believe this can become a law. Few are unpatriotic 
enough to want it enacted. 


TAX LUXURIES. 


If we are to impose taxes, why do you not select something less 
burdensome in its nature? We had taxes on what are known as 
luxuries—on those things which are not necessaries of life. Let 
me enumerate a few of them to show where the Republican party 
has given relief, and to point out a line where they might lay 
taxes without that oppression which would characterize the levy- 
ing of them in the manner here proposed. 

hen the war had closed and a few succeeding years had rolled 
by there was on the statute books a tax on circuses. The Repub- 
lican party repealed that. They relieved circuses and increased 
the tax on woolen goods. There was a tax on gift enterprises. 
The Republican party repealed that. Why untax them? There 
was a tax on jugglers—jugglers! And the Republican party re- 
led that. [Laughter.] They did not want to tax themselves! 
here was a tax on lotteries, and they re edthat. These broad- 
phylacteried gentlemen, who thank the Lord that they are not as 
these poor Democrats, came forward in hot haste to repeal the tax 
on jugglers and lotteries, and they are proposing to impose addi- 
tional taxes to-day on clothing instead. There wasa tax on the 
selling of lottery tickets. They repealed that, but left the tax on 
books. There was a tax on manufactures, a tax which had been 
imposed to counteract this very specific duty on wool which you 
are imposing to-day. They repealed that; and they did not take 
off the corresponding tax on woolea . They do not propose 
to reimpose that t y, because if they did the “ fat ” would not 
come to the frying pan. 

There was a tax on incomes, yielding from forty toseventy mil- 
lions a year. It was paid by those able to bear it, and they re- 
ed that in hot haste, and left high taxes on food and clothing. 
ere was a tax on billiard rooms. Would you not suppose that 
billiard rooms could be taxed without any great difficulty or hard- 
ship? Iknowof no particular exigency that should free them from 
the hands of the ay oe et these gentlemen rushed in in 
hot haste to free the billiard room, while eo very clothes 
of the man standing at his anvil getting his daily bread by his 
toil. ‘ There was a tax on pleasure yachts. They repealed that. 
Was it not a just tax? There was a tax on bank checks which 
ded a large revenue. They repealed that. Where was the in- 
tice of such a tax? Gentlemen, if you must impose more taxa- 
tion—if you need more money—why do you not turn your patri- 
otic attention to some of these things instead of going to shivering 
men and reimposing a tax of 144 per cent on their overcoats, or to 
freezing women and putting a tax of from 90 to 120 per cent on 
their dress goods? 





HORIZONTAL RAISE OF TAXES. 


Mr. Speaker, I am very glad that we live in a period of evolu- 
tion, because by evolution (if there is anything in the doctrine) 
we may hope that ultimately these gentlemen will come out 
triotic statesmen should they continue to progress. Only a few 
years ago the gentlemen on the other side said it was unwise and 
unpatriotic to change tariffs horizontally. Only a few years ago 
a bill was introduced here proposing to reduce taxation horizon- 
tally—to take off some burdens horizontally, to make men’s lot a 
little easier horizontally. That movement was led by one of the 
— patriots of any country, a man whose name has only to 
mentioned to be recognized as that of a patriot and statesman, 
William R. Morrison. [Applause on the Democratic side.}] Yet 
when he came on this floor from the same committee to reduce 
taxes in that way you lampooned him from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and you cut the head off his bill. I am glad 
evolution has brought you up to the point where you can at least 
sec ren — Speaker — lie in that ao none ae 
, Mr. er, this party came in here with a flourish o 
trumpets in 1800 and passed what is known as the McKinley law. 
If they were right in —— why do not they have the courage 
to reenact it? If wrong, why not have the manliness to say so? 
This bill they bring in now is the most nondescript measure I have 
ever seen. It con etl the rates in the McKinley bill, and it 
condemns all of the schedules except the wool schedule, in which 
it admits there was 40 per cent excess of taxation—40 per cent blun- 
der. Yet the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] who has 
just taken his seat has had the unblushing effrontery to rise here 
_ and threaten the country with what his party will do two years 
hence. I will tell you what you will do two years hence. You 
will work the “ fat-frying” game for all it is worth again; but 
those who are not y to rob will come in your places. Ah, sir, 
ya came here after the election of Mr. Harrison with just such a 
t. You said, ‘Weare in power; we have au ; we are 
going to run this thing u our own schedule.” You had the 
sident, you had this House, you had the Senate. You passed 
yourbill. Yourobbed the people, you squandered their money, you 
went home with a flourish of trumpets, and on election day you 
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were beaten well-nigh to death and “‘taken out on a shutter,” 
{Laughter on the Democratic side. | 

Your President had to pick up his bed and walk from the White 
House. The author of the bill was beaten for reelection. A Re- 
publican majority in this House was converted to an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic majority. The Senate was made Democratic. 
You lost the whole Government. And even now you are too cow- 
ardly to come forward with the measures you say ought to be 
adopted. What has become of your courage? ere are your 
alleged convictions? You have over two-thirds majority in this 
House; and I ask the gentleman from New York, Why have you 
not the courage of your convictions? Why do you not bring for- 
ward and adopt the measure which you say ought to be adopted? 
Has past experience made you timorous? Do future canvasses 
make you fearful? 

Tam very glad, Mr. Speaker, that one person who has gener- 
ally figured very greatly in the mouths of _— on the other 
side for campaign purposes is left out of this controversy and no 
longer used as a su . This is the first time that 1 have 
ever seen a tariff bill bro ao here when these gentlemen were 
not folding their arms an ing their eyes and sayin that all 
they were doing was ‘for the poor laboring man.’ ow they 
say that the laboring man is notin it. He isnot in demand. He 
is not in evidence in this bill at all. They say this is a revenue 
measure; and, Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the country 
that they have at last come to the Democratic doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue only. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] I congratulate the Republican party on its conversion to 
that principle. 

TAX IN THE NAME OF THE FARMER. 

But, sir, I want to point out to the House now a few more facts 
in connection with this extraordinary bill. Here is a class to 
which they call special attention in connection with the matter, 
the farmers. Thesolicitude, too, of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] has just been amply exhibited in behalf of the great 
agricultural class of the country. Now, this bill proposes, accord- 
ing to the statement of the chairman, to raise $44,000,000 of rev- 
enue—to add forty-four millions to our taxes. 1 want to show 
you the hollowness and the hypocrisy of the claim that this is in 
any ta bill for the benefit of the farming community. They 
say that they have done very much for iculture. Let us see. 


They put 15 per cent additional tax on breadstuffs. How much 
does the poor agriculturist get? 

On barley—and I call your ial attention to this—he will 
get the munificent increase of $38,300. On huckwheat he will get 


$1,194 increase, all told, throughout the whole country. 
ter on the Democratic side.] On corn, that great cereal, that is 
bursting ev barn in the country now, he is to get the magnifi- 
cent sum of $213, all told. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And the millers of the country! They are given 
the consoling assurance that on corn meal something and 
glorious is to be done for them. Yet the increase in this bill on 
corn meal amounts to—now listen—just $5.70. How can the 
miller and corn grower refuse to vote the Republican ticket after 
they get this glorious treatment at the hands of the Republican 
— Great laughter on Democratic side.] On oats doa 
ittle bit . but not much. For all of producers of oats 
in the United States agg se make a donation in the shape 
of taxation of $2,384.60. On rye the —- just $10.05; and = 
wheat—now listen, you wheat growers country, you who 
have your tax on clothing doubled or trebled by thks bal, you 
u weob tte te Expiah ated ic @anen mutta 
$44,000,000 isto be im what is done for you to-day? hat 
ree ee They give you the grand 
$394.65. [Great laughter on the tic side.} And 
as rascals if you do not vote the Republi- 
[Renewed laughter 


[Laugh- 


this 


I imagine I can see the gentlemen of the Committee on Ways 
and Means as they return homeward singing pwans ; 
bling their i around them and extolling and ex- 

this 


the goodness of the Republican party 
Eanants madtaoe 


assem 
happen to have in front of me a 
interests of this —my di 


ine the that will the announcement 
helped aot ths setoahalllte:7o on corn Sul, sali Goaineny goed 
friend from lowa [Mr. DoLLivERr], who sits opposite tome and who 








t 
may even now be telling his colleague near him how he is going to 


‘bamboozle the people by describing what he has done when he re- 
turns home, I hope he will not forget to tell the great wheat pro- 


ducers of the Northwest that he has succeeded in getting for them | made of cotton warp and worsted weft. 1 


the relief the country wants tothe extent of just $394. panes: } 
But, Mr. Speaker, I fear this little emergency raft will not suffice 
to carry this load of taxation of $44,000,000. 

If you are to impose taxation at all, then do it in a manner that 
will be as little harmful as possible to the people. Impose your 
taxes where they will do least injury or detriment to the masses of 
the people. You speak of providing for a deficiency, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury says that there will be none two years 
hence, and but $17,000,000 next year with $77,000,000 surplus to 
meet it. 

THE TEARING DOWN OF THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party did not cause a deficiency. 
To prevent any deficiency, it provided that most just of all taxes, 
an income tax on the wealth of the country, but, through means I 
will not mention, through a decision that was never a law until 
promulgated, through the overriding of the Constitution and tear- 
ing down of law, after the collection of $346,000,000 under a simi- 
lar provision of law, that great revenue measure was destroyed 
by the same court that upheld the other. 


Lam utterly unable to comprehend this decision. For ninety- 


nine years the power of the Government to impose such a tax had 
been sustained by the Supreme Court. During the war an income 
tax much moresearching in its provisions and requiring more rigor- 


ous inspection than ts was passed by Congress. Time and 

in its constitutionality was upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Under it $846,000,000 of taxes were successfully collected. Under 
it the wealthy of the country had to help support the Govern- 
ment. I believe one member of the present court was then a 
member. He did not rush forward then as a defender of the 
Constitution. He did not then regard it as an outrage to tax 
values. After a most thorough argument the constitutionality of 
that law wasupheld. But time seems to have wrought changes— 
changes in the opinions of, courts, as well as everything else. It 
has even wrought a change in the Constitution through the 


court. 
Sir, thelaw of the last Congress imposing an income tax was thor- 
oughly argued before the Supreme Court. A majority of the coart 
it constitutional, but in afew days one of the judges changed. 
He held that that which he declared a short time before was law 
was not law. That which he declared was constitutional was 
not constitutional, and in the twinkling of an eye the decisions of 
a hundred years were torn down. A deficiency was created and 
the power of the Government to perpetuate itself by taxation 
impaired. The distinguished jurist from whose eyes the scales 
so rapidly fell can congratulate himself that he has never had a 
superior in tearing down adjudicated decisions or well-founded 
constitutional law. 
INCREASED TAX ON WOOLEN GOODS. 


But, sir, lest it should be supposed there is any benefit to come to 
the people from this bill, 1 want to call your attention briefly 
to the fact that when this bill shall have passed the House—for it 
will never become a law—when it shall have passed the House, 
it will have fixed on certain classes of woolen goods from 90 per 
cent to 144 per cent; on a very large portion of them from 75 to 
* ee cent; and all this done under the pretext of the exigencies 


Mr. Speaker, I will ask the House to go with me for a few mo- 
ments into an examination of details of the high taxes again im- 
posed on woolen goods by this bill. I have before me samples of 
woolen goods out of which our clothes are made, and will give the 
rates on some of them. These and their cost are furnished by a 
merchant of intelligence, integrity , and experience, the correctness 
of whose statements can not be questioned. 

No. 1. Sample of English beaver for overcoating, weighing 26 
ounces to the running yard, on which the present duty is 40 per 

is increased by the addition of 60 per cent of the 
specific rate to 144 per cent duty. 

No. 2. Another sample of cloth for overceating, weighing 27 
ounces to the running yard, which now pays 40 per cent, must 
under this bill pay 119 per cent. 

Semple « of on ow clay worsted, weighing 16 ounces to 
running , Which now pays 50 per cent duty, will, when it 
under the fostering hands of this body, pay a duty of 


0. 4 is a sample of English clay worsted, weighing 18 ounces 


yard. The present duty is 50 per cent, yet this 
Samteuine proposes to almost double this duty by making 


i 


No. 5 is a sample of 32-inch serge coat lining made of cotton 
Warp and w weft—one- 


third of the value and weight in the 
44, ounces to the yard. The present duty, 40 
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eed 
per cent, is under this bill increased to 96, which is absolutely 
prohibitory. 


No. 6. A sample of 32-inch black Ital ] 


ian cloth for coat linings 
‘he present duty of 40 


per cent is also increased to 96 per cent by this bill 


No. 7 is a sample of 54-inch black Italian coat lining, cotton 
and worsted. Its present duty, 50 per cent, ismade more than 101 
per cent by this bill, which will exclude the goods 

No. 8. A sample of English chinchill - Oo ts. The pres- 
ent duty of 40 per cent is made 128, and the f r wh ears it 
is to console himself with the thought that v more than 200 
per cent has been added to his coat, which he must pay, 15 per 
cent has been added to his corn and wheat, which he can never 


get. 

Knit goods under 30 cents a pound, which are 35 per cent under 
the present law, will be increased to 119 per cent by this bill. 

Unenumerated manufactures not above 30 cents a pound in 
value, which are now 40 per cent, will be raised to 116 per cent, or 
nearly trebled. 

Other woolen goods unenumerated, worth from 30 to 40 cents, 
will be increased from 40 per cent to 104. 

Cloths not over 30 cents a pound in value, which are under the 
present law taxed only 40 per cent, will be taxed 116 per cent by 
this measure. i 

Those from 30 to 40 cents per pound in value will be increased 
from 40 per cent to 108 per cent. 

These are only samples, and not the most flagrant ones. Where 
the goods are less valuable, in many instances the rates are even 
higher than these. The old rule, so dear to the other side of the 
House—that the coarse goods used by the poor and humble should 
be taxed higher than the finer goods—has been most sedulously 
observed by them. All are taxed too much, but coarse goods are 
taxed most. 

Sir, I do not wish to be tedious in these details, but at the risk 
of being so I must dwell upon this long enough to show at least 
some of the monstrosities of this outrageous and uncalled-for tax 
on clothing. From investigation I find that a large part of our 
importations of woolen goods—nearly $24,000,000 worth of the 
better kinds—will have the duty or tax advanced beyond 80 per 
cent, while the cheaper goods will go far above 100. This, too, 
when the processes of manufacture are constantly cheapening 
and when a surplus is already in the Treasury. 

Now, what is the result of these great increases in practical 
affairs? 

The man who buys a suit of clothes bearing this 100 per cent 
rate would, if he paid for it with labor, have to work ten hours 
for the manufacturer or to pay the import duty for every ten 
hours it took him to work out the intrinsic value of the goods, 

The woman who buys a shawl bearing the 90 per cent rate 
would, if paying for it by sewing with a machine, have to work 
ten hours for the goods and then work nine hours to pay this leg- 
islative Bonus to the manufacturer of the goods or to pay the duty 
at the custom-house, if imported. 

We say and the Democratic party says no American citizen 
should pay 100,90, or 80 per cent import duty or protection on any 
necessary of life and that no citizen of this country shall pay that 
rate. 

TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY IMPROVED 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen on the other side predicted the 
‘‘utter wiping out of the tin-plate industry’ if we dared reduce the 
rates of duty on tin plate imposed by the McKinley bill. We re- 
duced the Sone about one-half, at the same time reducing the 
cost of materials entering into it,and behold the result. I quote 
from the report of Mr. Ira Ayer, special agent of the Treasury 
Department, made October last to Secretary Carlisle, viz: 


Orrice or SpectaL AGENT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Custom-House, New York, October 18, 1896. 


Str: I have the honor to report that during the fiscal year ended June ®, 
1895, the production in the United States of commercial tin and terne plates 
was 193,801,073 pounds, against 149,225,467 pounds produced during the pre- 
vious fiscal year, showing thereby an increased production of 39 per cent 

Of the production for the year, 160,576,934 pounds, or about 83 per cent, were 
made from sheets rolled in the United States, against about 62 per cent made 
from such sheets during the fiscal year ended June 30), 1804 

The production for the year, distributed according to weight and kind of 
plates, was as follows: 





lLighterthan| 63 pounds 
63 pounds per 100 





per 100 square feet | Total. 
| square feet. and heavier 
| 
| Pounds Pounds. Pounds 
Tt Ti nccpeccesienesoancmcccascaspa, Meee 17,071,806 | 120,327,949 
SINE, db cccisticcconcninkeakbed | 62,934,216 | 10,588,908} 73,473, 124 
a ee 166,190,358 | 27,610,714 | 198,801, 078 
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These figures show that about 86 per cent of the production belonged to the 
elass weighin a than 63 pounds per 100 square feet, the proportion of 
ie peeves fisca year having nm about 9 per cent of the production for 
year, 
Forty-eight firms were producing during the quarter ended June 30, 1895, 
as against forty during the corresponding quarter of the previous fiscal year. 


Sir, the following is his statement concerning— 


Silver Coinage and Coin Redemption. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday and Thursday, January 15 and 16, 1896. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2904) to maintain and 
rotect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
ndebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. PEFFER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: At last the Populist is justified. What he pre- 
dicted is coming to pass. The people of the United States are 
coming to see that they are face to face with the strongest, the 
most powerful combination of menon earth. While our political 
organization has believed, and still does believe, that among all 
the at monopolies of the world that which has possession of 
our land and is fast getting possession of our homes is the greatest; 
and while we have believed, and still believe, that the growing 
power of the railway corporations is a standing and a growing 
menace to the advances of civilization and to popular government, 
still we believe that the power which is now strongest, that which 
is pressing hardest and most oppressively upon the people, is the 
ower which we designate the money power. Now, happily, we 
nd that the two old parties out of which we sprang are discuss- 
ing the various phases of the money question, something that 
ought to have begun with the infancy of the Republic. 

he speech to which we have listened this morning is one of a 
multitude of evidences showing the trend of publicthought. A 
distinguished member of the oldest, and I do not know but I might 
say the earliest, certainly one of the earliest, political parties of the 
country, is now denouncing in his zealous manner the action of 
a President which his own placed in power. 

Before entering upon the subject under consideration by the 
a I desire to call attention to the parliamentary situation 

ore us. 

A few weeks ago the President in a special mes called the 
attention of Congress to the unfortunate condition of the country’s 
finances, and asked early remedial legislation. By way of informa- 
tion that might serve to guide our conduct somewhat, the Presi- 
dent stated that the public revenues are, or soon will be, ample 
for all the Government’s ordinary e ses, and that therefore 
our troubles do not come from lack of revenue. But the Presi- 
dent urges upon our attention that the existence of about $500,- 
000,000 worth of coin notes, that are to be reissued as often as they 
are redeemed, has proven to bea Sa to our finan- 
cial security; and he expressed the belief that the only safe way 
out of the trying situation is through the permanent retirement 
and cancellation of these notes. 


GREENBACKS PAYABLE IN DOLLARS. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The President speaks of the greenback as a coin 
note. The Senator himself speaksof it assuch. Is it by law upon 
its face to be paid in coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. I speak of them as coin notes, and so does the 
President of the United States; but the difference between us is 
that the President regards them, under modern construction, as 
coin notes which are payable in gold coinonly. The Senator from 
Connecticut understands very well that the greenbacks are pay- 
able in dollars. 





BLACK PLATE PRODUCTION. 


The qretastics of black plates in the United States during the fiscal year, 
stated by quarters, is as shown below: 











w than) 63 pounds 

pounds per 100 Total 
per 100 | square feet —, 
square feet.| and heavier. 








Quarter ended— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

September #0; 1804. ..............---- 26, 681, 855 5,570,511 | 32, 252,366 
December 31, 1804... ....0..--.+---- 16, 801, 660 8, 805,543 | 25, 607,208 
CTT Jen dcndcnecanudemoudead 87, 751, 102 11, 388,665 | 49, 139, 767 
TOT GA FED echsvcascocnsesewosennces 67,229,153 | 11,342,990 | 78,572,143 


NN i a a 148,463,770 | 87,107,709 | 185, 571,479 









nds. 
Total production for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895 ............ 185, 571, 479 
Same, fiscal year ended June 30, 1804............ 22-2. --neeeeeeee----- 98, 970, 880 


en NGS Cec citicisnadiinisncndarencctenenietntadaperis 86, 600, 599 


Showing an increased production of 87} per cent. 
The proportion of such plates lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet was 
80 per cent, as compares ‘with 82 per cent during the preceding year. 
enty-eight rolling mills were producing black tes during the quarter 
—_ is “ee: , 1895, against 20 that were producing during the quarter ended 
une 30, ; 













Mr. Speaker, with all this record before them, the majority 
favor increasing the duty on tin plates and black plates. The 
roof, the fruit can, and the bucket are all to have their cost in- 
creased, I earnestly protest against it. Were the mills shut up? 
On the contrary, more new ones were built than ever before. The 
output increased to 193,801,073 pounds from 139,223,467 pounds, or 
54,577,606 pounds net increase. Twenty-seven new firms started 
in the business in the years of the Wilson bill. No mill in the 
country but that used American black plate, and there were more 
black-plate mills started than were in existence after four years 
of the McKinley bill, and, besides all this, the special agent of the 
Treasury Department, who has followed the tin-plate industry 
since the McKinley bill became a law, now says that under present 
conditions there are enough new mills started to make within 
10,000,000 pounds of our total consumption in the United 
States. 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration, and everybody 
who desired in the United States was accorded a hearing, the com- 
mittee were told—and it was loudly asserted on this floor and else- 
where—that a reduction of the duty on tin a8 ers would close the 
mills of an infant industry. Yet nearly half that duty was taken 
off, and with what result? Were wages reduced? No; on the 
contrary, they were increased, and another lot of lugubrious 
prophets are discounted. 

Sir, I am rejoiced to see that one specious plea which has always 
been made in season and out of season, especially out, is now 
abandoned by our adversaries, i. e., that the imposition of high 
rates of duty is made on behalf of labor. There was never any 
foundation for it. Under the present law, passed last Congress, 
thousands and multiplied thousands of those who had their wages 
reduced under the McKinley law have had them restored. Hun- 
dreds of industries closed under that have resumed operations under 
this. Will gentlemen on the other side wantonly or recklessly put 
an end to this returning prosperity by reimposing taxes not needed? 
There is not an important schedule in this whole list where the 
rate of duty does not exceed the entire labor cost in the article 






























under the present law. 2 '—green backs. 
But, Mr. Speaker, time would fail were I to attempt to give all Me PEFFER. walkers ee le in - at all, and it is 

of the increases proposed by this bill. I shall have to content my- | only by reason of the credit act of 1869 that we prom. 

self with giving samples, that you may form some idea of the ised to pay them in coin at some future time, and in 1875 we made 

cnormities of the bill considered as a whole. I know that what arrangements for doing so. 

we can say in a to it on this side of the House will be un- In response to the President’s appeal two bills have been sent to 

availing. We have already been told that it is only a tithe of | the Senate; one a bill “‘to temporarily increase revenue to meet 





what gentlemen would do if they dared and what they will do if 
— £et full power. We can only say to those on the other side, 
and do say to them, Go on, gentlemen, in your wild career. Put 
your madness and folly into statutory form again. You have the 
majority. Wield it as you have before. Impose these taxes, and 
then go and give an account to a tax-ridden constituency. With 
the people we are willing to rest this controversy of high taxes or 
low taxes, of tariff for revenue or tariff for protection, of taxation 
or robbery, and we will abide the result, [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 





the — of Government and provide a deficiency ”; 
the other a bill ‘‘to maintain and protect the coin redemption 
fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to 
meet temporary deficiencies of revenue.” 

The first bill was drawn on the theory that the Treasury is in 
need of more available funds for ordinary expenditures, and that 
from that fact has arisen our present misfortune. 

The second bill is based on the belief that there is no harm to 
come from the circulation, redemption, and reissue of our Gov- 
ernment notes, provided there be coin enough always in the Treas 

























to make the redemption easy and certain. And to procure 


the coin so thought to be necessary the bill provides— 


That in addition to the authority given to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the act approved January 14, 1875, entitled “An act to provi-'e for the re- 
sumption of specie 


yments,” he is authorized from time to time, at his dis- 
‘tion, to issue, se 
registered bonds of 


l, and dis of, at not less than par in coin, coupon or 
the Uni States, to an amount sufficient for the object 
stated in this section, bearing not to exceed 3 per cent interest per annum, 

yable semiannually, and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States 
fr coin after five reese from their date,and payable in fifteen years after 
their date, with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions provided in said 
act for the bonds therein authorized. And the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall use the proceeds thereof for the redemption of United States legal- 
tender notes, and for no other purpose: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify an act approved May 31, 1878, entitled 
“ An act to forbid the further retirement of Uni States legal-tender notes.” 


In order to be ny a for ‘‘ temporary deficiencies,” this bill 
further provides for the issue of $50,000,000 in ‘‘ certificates of in- 
debtedness” to run three years. 

The first mentioned of these bills is now before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate; and the other is before us, with an 
amendment ——— to strike out all that relates to bonds and 
certificates of in vee Bed and insert four new sections, as follows: 


That from and after the pomage of this act the mints of the United States 
shall be to the coinage of silver, and there shall be coined dollars of the 
weight of 412} grains troy of standard silver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by 
the act of January 18, 1837, and upon the same terms and subject to the limita- 
tions and provisions of law regulating the coinage and legal-tender quality of 

+ and whenever the said coins herein provided for shall be received into 
Treasury certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now provided 


by law. 

Bee. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin into standard silver 
dollars, as soon as practicable, according to the ypovinens of section 1 of this 
act, from the silver bullion purchased under authority of the act of July 14. 
1890, entitled ** An act oroving the purchase of silver bullion and the issue 
of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” that portion of said sil- 
yer bullion which represents the seigniorage or profit to the Government, to 
wit, the difference between the cost of the silver purchased under said act 
and its coi: value, and said silver dollars so coined shall be used in the 
payment of the current expenses of the Government; and for the purpose of 
making the said osemerage immediately available for use as money the Sec- 
reey ot the sapere is hereby authorized and directed to issue silver cer- 
tifica it, as if it was already coined and in the Treasury. 

Sxc. 3. t no national-bank note shall be hereafter issued of adenomina- 
tion less than $10, and all notes of such banks now outstanding of denomi- 
nations less that sum shall be, as rapidly a0 prostenks. taken up, 
redeemed, and canceled, and notes of $10 and larger denominations shall be 
issued in their stead, under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Sxc. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the United States 
notes, com: y called ‘‘ green s,"° and also the Treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, when presented for redemp- 
tion, in standard silver dollars or in gold cvin, using for redemption of said 
notes either gold or silver coins, or both, not at the option of the holder, but 
exclusively at the option of the Treasury Department, and said notes, com- 
monly called ** nbacks,"’ when so redeemed, shall be reissued as provided 
by the act of May 31, 1878. 


A week ago I submitted an amendment to be proposed to the 
committee’s amendment in these words: 

Sec. —. That all laws and parts of laws authorizing the issuance and sale of 
bonds of the United States are hereby repealed. 

The first sentence of the amendment proposed yesterday by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina {Mr. BUTLER] covers the 
same — that I hadin mind. The Butler amendment pro- 
vides, first, that no more bonds shall be issued without express 
we of Congress; and, second, that silver coin and gold coin 
shall be - at parity by paying out whichever of the metals is 
below the ratio when they are not both at par. I read the 
amendment in full: 


Sec. 4. That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds of the United States for 
A apes whatever, without further authority of Congress, is hereby pro- 
hi ; and that the Secretary of the Treasury, when redeeming United 
States notes, commonly called ** greenbacks,’ and asury notes issued under 
the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, and wh<n liquidating either the 
interest or principal of any of the Governmeui s coin obligations, is hereby 
eae nmomnch payment in gold coin whenever the market value of 25.8 
grains of standard 1 


gol ess than the market value of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver, and to continue to pay in such gold coin until the market value of 


of standard gold shall be equal to the market value of 412} grains 
standard silver; but when the market value of 25.8 grains of standard gold 

be greater than the market value of 412} grains of standard silver, he 
interest and the principal of said coin obligations as they be- 
ue in silver coin, and continue to pay the same in silver coin until the 
value of 412} grains of standard silver shall be equal to the market 
value of 25.8 grains of standard gold; and said notes, commouly called eo 
packs,” when so redeemed, shall be reissued, as provided by the act of May 31, 


The parliamentary situation, then, is this: We have before us— 
The Butler amendment, prohibiting further bond issues 
without express authority of Congress and providing for the main- 
tenance of — between the metals, using the market price of 


asa tor. 
Second. A silver-coinage proposition, with provisions to promote 
the circulation of silver coin, and a prevision for coining silver 
now to the Government for immediate use. 


proposition to issue and sell bonds to provide a fund 
for use exclusively in redeeming Government notes. 


POPULIST DOCTRINE—OPPOSED TO THE PRESIDENT. 
commurnoated 


form 


we appreciate the force of what the President has 
to_us, and we are ready as other Senators to per- 
our whole duty in providing appropriate relief. We see 
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plainly enough that if the President takes a correct view of what 
ails the country and sees clearly what will cure the malady, then 
we need look no further and ought to respond by doing just what 
he asks us to do. If the President's premises are well grounded, 
his conclusion is a logical se¢ uence. 

_ But we differ at the start; we separate at the threshold. And 
in this respect we do as a majority of the President's political 
friends have done, and as a large minority of Republicans are 
doing—earnestly striving for that which is best and opposing 
that which is worst as things are seen from our point of view. We 
are opposed to the sale of Government bonds for any purpose. I 
doubt whether there is one Populist in a thousand who would 
now favor a bond sale even in time of war. 

Had we resolutely fought the gold speculators in the years 1861 
to 1865 as we fought armed enemies on the field of battle, we 
should now be the happiest and the richest people on earth—out 
of debt, every citizen owning his home, and the Government re- 
flecting the popular will. 

While, as an original proposition, if we were about to establish 
a monetary system, we would not probably favor the use of 
metal to represent values of all other kinds of property, we take 
things as we find them and make the most we can out of existing 
conditions. We find that from early times the precious metals 
have been used for monetary purposes, and we see that the people 
of every civilized nation do now so use silver and gold and copper. 
We take note of present financial methods, and we know full well 
that the only present practical thing to do in our fiscal policy is 
to first restore our old coinage laws, so as to increase the volume 
of circulating money, and provide coin for the payment of our 
coin debts, and then require officers to obey and execute the laws. 





OPPOSED TO BONDS FOR ANY PURPOSE. 

Mr. President, I shall fir:: consider the first part of the Butler 
amendment—the bond question. 

lam not only quenced to any further issue and sale of bonds, 
but am of opinion that there was no warrant in law, and no justi- 
fication evenif there had been such warrant, for either of the late 
sales. When I consider the havoc wrought by prior bond sales I 
dread the very thought of what must surely follow in the wake of 
this destructive operation. And believing that there is neither 
need nor lawful authority for further issues, I can not but regard 
further transactions of that character as equal to great public 
crimes. 

Bonding a people is a perilous proceeding. 

We have paid nearly 75 per cent of our debt as it was computed 
to be at the close of the great war of 1861-1865. We have paid 
more in the way of interest than of principal. Of principal and 
interest the total paid up to June 30, 1893, was 


a. an mar gineeniak $1, 914, 462, 095. 68 
a a mwmneitind 2,854, 612, 870. 50 
~ —— 

ead na et sea mhe aanake hebene 1, 769, 074, 966.18 
Pensions, same period -.............--- 1, 823 , 240, 560. 09 
Public debt August 31, 1865 _................-. 2, 756, 431, 571. 43 
Public debt June 30, 1893 _................ 838, 969, 475. 75 
A EM re 1, 914, 462, 095. 68 
Interest paid on public debt, 1866 to 1893 .. 2,854, 612, 870. 50 
Pensions paid same period .............-.-- 1, 823, 240, 560. 09 
i aa sins 1,031, 372, 310. 41 

But our business has been so done that our means of payment 
have been impaired fully 50 per cent since the debt was incurred. 


This impairment is shown in the fact that, taking a large number 
of articles produced by the farmers, tradesmen, and manufacturers 
of the country—articles from the profits on the production of which 
come the means for payment—it would require as much property in 
bushels, in number, in pounds, and yards to pay what is yet un- 
paid of our public debt,as would have been required to pay the 
whole debt in the beginning at the prices then ruling. 

* In passing, I will mention a matter which just comes into my 
mind. From reports made by the Secretary of Agriculture it ap- 
pears that the acreage of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and buck- 
wheat in 1887 was about $80,000,000 less than the aggregate value 
of the same crops in 1867, twenty years before, though the acreage 
and production were twice as great. The figures are: 


Area. | Value. 


' 

Bushels. Acres. 

| 1, 820,720,400 | 65,636,444 | $1, 284,097,300 
| 2,660, 457, 000 141, 829, 315 1, 24, 289, 370 
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Twice as many bushels in 1887 as in 1867; more than twice as 
many acres cultivated, but the value of the cropis nearly $80,000,000 
1 


ess. 

The figures for the same crops in 1894 are: 2,435,920,676 bushels, 
180,392,872 acres; value, $1,043,006,948. Production and acreage 
nearly twice as much as in 1867, but the value is less by $241,030,552. 

If it be objected that paper money was greatly depreciated in 
1867, thus making prices abnormal, I give the crop figures for 
1879, when specie payments had been resumed. Production in 
1879 was: Bushels, 2,437 ,482,300; acres, 102,260,950; value, $1,245,- 
127,719. It will be seen that while the number of bushels was 
about the same in both years, and the area was 28,000,000 acres 
more in 1894 than in 1879, the value was $202,000,000 less. 

WHAT THE BONDS WERE SOLD FOR, AND WHAT THEY HAVE COST THE PEOPLE. 

Banks s nded, specie payment December, 1861. That of 
course forced the Government to suspend, and early in 1862 Con- 
gress authorized the issue of notes to circulate as money. Re- 
peated issues were made from time to time, and when the war 
ended the notes of different classes which had been issued specially 
for currency and as a sort of security-currency, all of which had 
to some extent been actually used and reported as currency, 
amounted to about $1,900,000,000. 

All of this, except the greenbacks, besides some $625,000,000 
funded during the war period, was put into bonds bearing inter- 
est at from 5 to 7 per cent. The bonded debt June 30, 1869, in- 
cluded nearly all the notes that had been issued, except the 
greenbacks. And these bonds were purchased at an average of 
about 60 cents on the dollar. By the refunding act of 1870 Con- 

authorized the funding of the national debt into bonds of 
Sane classes: The first class to run ten years, at 5 per cent; the 
second class to run fifteen years, at 44 per cent; the third class to 
run thirty years, at 4 per cent. These new bonds were all to be 
coin bonds. Up to that time more than two thousand million 
dollars’ worth of our bonds had been purchased for about twelve 
hundred million dollars in paper money. They were exchanged 
for their face value in coin bonds. In the meantime the paper 
dollar had advanced rapidly toward par with gold. 

Besides the profit of $800,000,000 in the purchase of the bonds 
and the additional profit coming from the advance in the coin 
value of paper money, in 1873 Congress changed the basis of our 
money from silver to gold and stopped the coinage of full lawful- 
tender silver coin. From that time forward, the officers of the 
Treasury Department construed the word “coin” to mean gold 
coin in all cases where the Government had to pay out money, ex- 
cept only when silver was demanded. Two years later, by the 
resumption act of 1875, Congress made provision for resuming 

‘ie payment on the Ist day of January, 1879, and authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for coin enough to re- 
deem the United States notes—greenbacks. 

Before the day of resumption was reached our paper money was 
at par and wag received the same as coin in payment of interest 
on the public debt and for customs dues. These proceedings so 
greatly enhanced the market value of the bonds we had sold that 
the national banks found it more profitable to sell their bonds for 
the premium offered than to keep them as a basis of bank-note 
circulation. From 1882 to 1890 the bank notes retired and can- 
celed amounted to upward of $230,000,000, which released about 
$255,000,000 in bonds. And from 1879 to 1891 the amount of pre- 
mium paid by the Government on bonds which were not due 
amounted toa little over $60,000,000, while during the same period 
a con average of upward of $18,000,000 of public moneys was 
allowed to be used by national banks without interest. Besides all 
this, during the same years interest on bonds not due was ad- 
vanced, ranging from one month tonine months and more, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to something more than $66,000,000. 

And thisisnotall. By the practical demonetization of silver the 
value—that is to say, the purchasing power—of gold has — 
and rapidly increased to such an extent that that alone has 
effect to oe the 2 mg oe — in nae * 

same time reciating ing price of prope out o 
the sae og of which all the people’s debts must be pad. The 
bondholder, the owner of permanent annuities, the mortgage 
holder, the t banker, and the speculator have gathered to 
themselves all these vast profits and gains, while the producing 
masses have lost ccuniingy: and these losses have cost the peo- 

millions of homes. ithin the twenty-five years last past 

per cent of the people of the entire country have become rent- 

ers. Seventy-seven cent is the average in our large cities, and 
in the great city of New York the average is 94 per cent. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the bonding of a people is a perilous 
proceeding. 

MARKET VALUE OF PUBLIC DEBT NOW GREATER THAN IT WAS IN 1865, WHEN 
MEASURED BY THE PEOPLE'S PROPERTY. 


I found recently a very interesting article on this subject in The 
Arena magazine by the historian, Dr. John Clark Ridpath, an 
article beginning on page 266 of The Arena for January, 1806, in 
which the author goes somewhat into detail concerning the his- 





tory of our bonded indebtedness, and after having written at 
length comes to the point which I have just been making in my 
argument, that the value of the present public debt of the United 
States is greater in the property out of which the people will have 
to pay this indebtedness the total debt was at the close of 
our great war. The author says in a footnote: 

The American people have never realized the incalculable sums which have 
been paid out of their Treasury in the ostensible work of discharging the in- 
terest and principal of the war debt of the nation. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
final aggregate may be made up and historically recorded. Within the first 
ten years after the conclusion of the war, that is, at the close of the fiscal 
year 1874-75, the Government had already paid in interest only on the pub- 
lic debt $1,442,057,577. And this was but the beginning. At the close of the 

oar ohn interest account has reached the prodigious total of more than 

The verification of this astounding truth is as plain and irrefragabl 
other arithmetical result. as ” ee 


On the ist of March, 1866, the national debt was (in exact fig- 


GD) oon gncninendee sacnddcndupstocees cnssmnedinepeesenydneinns Sepang ent Sen. 
For the sake of easy computation the same may be stated 
SU at a a nea ae es io 2, 825, 000, 000.00 
The debt at the close of the year 1895 (statement for Novem- 
NU ia cihaabiighiceidinar te ncite danttiiticiaencpaliditanibtadigeliiitaliaintsiteidiptaaasiah tila 1, 126, 379, 106.00 
For convenience of counting the same may be given in round 
I insistent itiity ecticiensinniialis ditties nth ictal lpia 1, 125, 000, 000. 00 
To this add 10 per cent (a very low estimate) for the present 
average premium on the debt (interest-bearing and non- 
insevert- bearing) above the par of COS CCC 
Total present gold value of the debt..................... 1, 237, 500, 000. 00 


On the Ist of March, 1866, the prices current of nine leading staples of the 
American market, selected broadly from the whole, were as follows: 
Wheat, per bushel (from $1.78 to $2); average 
Flour, per barrel s $10.50 to $11); average 


i thcdin ents hadnhnthteheeemnesenhnabnaipainieedns gaccen 
Wool, per pound (50 cents to 56 cents); average 





Beef, per hundredweight ($12 to $18.50); average 

Bar iron, r pound (6 cents to 7} cents); ave’ 

Superior g lands in Ohio and ppi Valleys (approxi-) 
ST niuicse netihinthls nudiinnaciogianmsnanbtatidanhe deahnenietnnmes 00 
At the close of 1895 ( for November 10) the prices current for the 

same staples were as follows: 

icine alinitintin Meiainn aeiuadigtiihaliainditsmdibnintmnatins $0.58 

II IN SUNN Bik cai nce hein dined cptlid op Wiketithanatielcndetn dbs eens ect 3.50 

iid entiiehn Kinianid Malesinidaliiniiatintinecheiitbiinie delienoug ‘ 

I cl i a la i 8.20 

Sugar, per pound (4} cents to 5} cents); average ...............-..... 05 


Wool, per pound (20 to 23 cents); average.................-.-...----0- 215 
Beef, per hun weight ($8.50 to oe PNUD cin cdnpcnntemiseians 9.50 
Bar iron, per pound (1.6 to 3} cents); —- hnlbniibiiiain ie tinge nail 
Superior ing lands, same as above, in and Mississippi Val- 
eye (approximately), per CEG ono sone entwnwseses coven. snssene-c0 . 
e nal debt on the Ist of March, 1866, would therefore purchase of the 
above staples as follows: 





TailadicasinaslebtandaindbaddpaddinnnmMatidaeenads madietuiiinaid bushels.. 1,486,842, 105 
SE ivicnakadah demsemdapsn cuqsanpnbhaiapadasdidiandisbaied barrels.. 262,790, 
CRD sigadas cnccka avcnvavenscadenhhinbiegedsnnbmebiacetalbad ds.. 5,885,416, 
cnn ipnpirennansinitnnizatanitemetinhe ne is... 99, 576, 313 
SN sil tah sdus alae tess panes soeuliiiiehaaeaaian .---pounds.. 25,393, 348,314 

DN ~:inke Shite bab ink enteianncethahabedenenaelunial atonal do.... 5,330,188, 

F cit sibel Spills pistes wbvidiinenestsinnnitehgeibtitnalaainaetla hundredweight_. 181, 967, 21 

TT cccuceinimmurtid> wxgsins sennblineomere cnpemnailiitil pounds... 41,851,851, 851 
Superior farming lands as above (approximately) -..-.... acres. , 666, 


The national debt at the close of the year 1895 will purchase of the above 
staples as follows: 





The purchasing er of the national debt at the close of 1895is, theref 
mt fiat of the national debt on March 1, 1986, as Ows: a 





The power of the national debt at the close of 1895 is, by like 
ad less was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: 
In the case of— 
SE TG conduc chai taaipentenetcbduniekdnioudeihdiiaesiedl .. 645, 348, 314 
CU ucaaks caeeoteeeenesddawsemeanaaeel h weight.. 51, 704,076 
Farming lands as above by (approximately) -.-.......... acres... 309, 
calculation it is seen that the purchasing of the debt at 
the close of 1895 is far greater it was on March 1, on the 
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selling price of commodities which must pay these coin debts, 
bonds recently sold and those soon to be issued, will, when 

are due, cost the on twice as much as their face value. 
e $162,000,000 already so d, with the $100,000,000 soon to be sold, 
will cost the people fully twice their face, or $524,000,000, when 
they fall due, besides the interest, which is to be paid in coin 

uarterly. ‘The interest alone, if compounded as paid, would pay 
the principal long before the last of these bonds falls due. 

BONDS UNLAWFULLY ISSUED. 

But, sir, bad as this showing is for the people, I now approach a 
featare of the situation that is alarming as well as burdensome, 
because it reaches vital parts and concerns the integrity of our 

ablic men and threatens the permanency of republican institu- 
Irefer to the issuance and sale of Government bonds with- 
out express authority of Congress. This point is sometimes made 
by objectors limiting its application to bonds issued in times of 
peace. But if an executive officer may bond the people and mort- 

e their rty without their authority in time of war, he may 
oitintimeof peace. Thatis for Congress alone to do or not todo, 


ee 


as that may determine. Itis the duty of the President to take 
care that laws be executed. He is to execute the law, not to 
enactit. And soit is with respect toevery officer. His duties are 


ibed in advance and defined in the law. When wereacha 
Bene that public men may with impunity set themselves above 
the law popular government has ceased. 

It is, aie, claimed that these late bond sales have at least 
the color of authority. But it must not be forgotten that their 
legality has been questioned in this ae as well as in the House 
of Representatives. On the day after the first of the last three 
issues was pro . L offered a resolution, giving it as the sense 
of the Senate the Secretary of the Treasury had no legal war- 
rant for his proceeding, and the next day I argued the proposition 
before the Senate. A few dayslater, thethen junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] discussed the subject, taking the same 
position that I had taken. 

On the 18th of January, 1894, I offered a resolution, which be- 
came Miscellaneous Document No. 39, Fifty-third Congress, second 
session, which reads as follows: 

Whereas on the l7th day of January, 1894, the Secretary of the Treasury 
did prepare and publish the following notice: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 189%. 

By virtue of the authority contained in the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the of pee payments,” a — January 14, 1875, the Sec- 

of the ) 


retary ereby offers Tk. ic subscription an issue of bonds 
of the United States to the amount of $50,000,000, in either registered or cou- 


pon form, in denominations of $0 and upward, redeemable in coin at the 
teaee of the Government after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 5 per cent per 


annum. 
Proposals for the whole or any part of these bonds will be received at the 
. Office of the Secretary, until 12 o'clock noon on the 
Ist day of Fe , 1804. Proposals should state the amount of bonds de- 
sired, w eres or coupon, and the premium which the subscriber 
ena a per where it is desi that the bonds shall be deliv- 

and the , whether that of the Treasurer of the United States or an 
assistant treasurer of the United States, where it will be most convenient for 
the subscriber to deposit the amount of his subscription. Failure to specify 
the above particulars may cause the pro to be rejected. 


As soon as after the Ist day of February, 1894, the allotment 
of bonds will be made to the est bidders therefor, but no proposal will 
be considered at a lower 117.223, which is the equivalent of a 3 per 


price 
and the right to reject any and all proposals is hereby ex- 
ay md reserved. es bids entitled to allotment exceed the bonds to 


issued ie allotted pro rata. 
Notices of date of delivery of the bonds will be sent to the subscribers 
to whom allotments are made as soon as practicable, and within ten days 
the date of such notice subscriptions must be paid in United States 
= coin to the Treasurer or such assistant treasurer of the United States as 
su ; and if not so paid the proposal may be rejected. 
February 1, ido, and when payment is made 
therefor as above accrued interest on both prinsings and premium from 

1804, nt 


to date of payment, at the rate of interest realized to the 

subseriber on his investment, will be added. 
All proposals should be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 
. Ss and should be distinctly marked “ Proposals for subscriptions 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


And whereas there is nothing in said notice toshow that there is immediate 
or prospective need for the of bonds to accomplish the object sought by 
Cougress in the enactment of the resumption law of January 14, 1875; and 

the Seeretary of the Treasury has no authority to issue and sell 
bonds for any other purpose than that set out in said resumption act: There- 


Resolwed by the Senate, That in the opinion of this body the Secretary of 
Treasury has nolawful Satis ienien and adlies hands an seo 


2 


mittee on Finance to report a bill ing all laws which au- 
thorize the issue and sale of bonds, if were any such 
.. That is known as Miscellaneous Document No. 128, 


Congress, second session, and reads as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and it is hereby, instructed 


prepare and report as soon as practicable s to all laws author- 


the Secretary of the Treasury bonds he 
Inter fions of the Government. and to prohibit any and all 
each issues in without express authority by act of Congress first had 
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| session, and is as follows: 





oo 


Later on I offered a resolution instructing the Committee on 
the Judiciary to inquire whether there was any lawful authority 
for the issue and sale of bonds by the Secretary of tl 


y the Treasury. 
It is Miscellaneous Document No. 3, Fifty-third Congress, third 





Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be. ar 


structed to inquire and report whether t 
Treasury, in issuing and ling United States | 3 the iths Fel 
ruary and December, 1804, were authorized by any a ra Congress 
then in force. 

The resolution was referred to the c 
yet been made by the committee. A similar resolution was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on the Judiciary with exactly simi- 
lar result. 

I hope it will not be out of order, Mr. President, to insert paren- 
thetically here that it will hardly do for Senators to say that these 
resolutions were not worth attending to, that they were either not 
offered seriously or that the author had not properly considered the 
subject in advance. I have givena great deal of attention to this 
particular matter, and, as I expect to show before I get through, 
there is method in my madness, if I have been mad. To bond 
the people of an entire country without a specific act of the leg 
lative authority would be without doubt a great public crime. 

Had either of these great committees been of opinion that ex- 
isting statutes do in fact clearly authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue a new series of bonds and sell them for gold 
coin, they would have come to the rescue of the Secretary 
a And the last lot was sold for gold by weight, not for 
dollars in coin. The quantity purchased was 3,500,000 ounces of 
gold coin. Step by step we go on until finally we will get back 
to a system of barter that the ancients followed—3,500,000 ounces 
of gold coin, when, if the law authorizes the Secretary to do any- 
thing in the premises, it is to sell the bonds for coin, silver and 
gold, as I shall show most clearly before I get through. 

Our standard is dollar, not ounce; and our law uses the word 
* coin,” not gold coin or somany ounces of gold coin. 
ever may be regarded as technical. 
which is substantial. 

In the first place, the Secretary of the Treasury claims to have 
acted, as to the first two issues, under authority of the resumption 
act, which authorized the purchase of coin to redeem United States 
notes—greenbacks. 

The bonds authorized by that act were those of the description 
rovided for in the refunding act of 1870, when silver was our 
yasic coin metal, and when silver coin and gold coin were the 

lawful coin of the country. 

At the time the Secretary concluded to sell bonds, in January, 
1894, there was plenty of coin in the Treasury to redeem all the 
notes presented. If it be insisted that the word “coin” must be 
construed to mean gold coin, which of course I deny, still I say 
there was plenty of coin on hand for purposes of redemption, as I 
shall soon show by a table of gold coin in Treasury each year 
since 1879. 

If the Secretary had obeyed the law and offered coin of silver 
as well as coin of gold in redemption of the notes that were pre- 
sented, he would have had abundance of coin. 

The Secretary of the Treasury claims to have acted in the first two 
issues under authority of the resumption act, which authorized the 
purchase of coin to redeem the United States notes and greenbacks. 
I know, Mr. President, that it is tedious, not only to the speaker 
but to his hearers, to recur so frequently to the same subject, but 
I wish to call the attention of such Senators as may do me the 
honor to listen to the languageof the resumption act. [read just 
@ portion: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then out- 
standing, on their presentation for redemption at the oflice of the assistant 


mMmitter 


it no report has 


1Is- 


This, how- 
I will therefore take up that 


treasurer in the city of New York. 

That is all. 

And to enable the Secretary to prepare and provide for the redemption in 
this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues, 


from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, 
sell, and dispose of, at not leas than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of 
bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress approved July 14, 
1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,”’ with 
like qualities, privileges and exemptions, ete. 

Mr. President, it will be observed that in the language I have 
just read the Secretary is first authorized to use any surplus funds 
that may be in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the 
redemption of outstanding notes. Then, if he needs more than that 
he can sell bonds of the character cf those that were authorized by 
the refunding act of 1870. They are coin bonds. 

NO RESERVE FUND FOR REDEMPTION EVER AUTHORIZED OR REQUIRED 

It is important to note and to remember that the resmmption 
act of 1875 did not require or authorize the collection and setting 
apart of funds for redemption purposes or for any other purpose. 

e act requires the Secretary to resume specie payments on the 
1st day of January, 1879, and in order “‘ to enable” that officer 
to carry out the provisions of the law in this respect he is author 
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ized to ‘‘ use any surplus funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated.” This is the first money to be used for redemption 
purposes—surplus moneys inthe Treasury. If there were sncuge 
of such surplus funds on hand, then no bonds need be sold. e 
aaa = sell bonds is second to the authority to use surplus 
funds. nds might be sold if the surplus funds were not suffi- 
cient for that pu . And, now, if there be any authority to 
sell bonds soars or if there has been any such authority since 
the passage of the resumption act, it is for the purpose of redeem- 
ing notes, and such authority does not exist as long as there are 
enough surplus funds in the Treasury. I have shown that there 
has been an abundance of surpluscoin in the Treasury at all times 
since 1878 for redemption purposes. 


SECRETARY'S LETTER ON THE RESERVE FUND. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a Senate resolu- 
tion asking whether any particular fund is required by law to be 
kept as a redemption fund, and whether such a fund has been 
kept, sent in the following letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1896. 

S1rr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution 
dated the 8d instant, as follows: 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate if the sum of $100,000,000, or any part thereof, 
has at any time since the establishment of the so-called gold reserve been actu- 
ally segregated or set ogert from the other currency or money in the Treas- 
ury Department, in gold coin, or gold coin “en certificates, or either, for 
the redemption of the legal-tender notesand different forms of paper money 
of the Government; and when and by what act of Pongress. giving the title 
of the act and the date of its approval, said so-called gold reserve was estab- 
lished, and if not established y act of Congress, state by what authority, if 


any, it was established.’ 

In veers (aves, the Senate is res y informed that at no time since 
the establishment of the so-called gold reserve has the sum of $100,000,000, or 
any other sum m segregated or set apart from the general cash in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the legal-tender notes of the United — 
or for the redemption of any other form of paper money for which the Uni 
States is liable. ere is no provision of law req ga te fund or 
separate account to be kept, and all moneys received into the sury, from 
whatever source, are deposited in the general cash. The fund for the re- 
demption of United States notes was accumulated under authority of the act 
of Janu 14, 1875, which directed the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare 
and provide for such redemption on the Ist day of January, 1879. No specific 
sum was prescribed, but the Secre of the Treasury was authorized to use 
the surplus revenues from time to time and to sell certain descriptions of 
bonds to an extent necessa the act into full effect. 
him, the Secreta: 
sold for resunaption purposes, in 1877 and 1878, United States 4 per cent and 

r cent bonds to the amount of $95,500,000, and deposited phe peosnea, $96, - 
Bi0,000 in d,in the general cash in the Treasury. This, with other gold 
which nm received as surplus revenues, constituted the fund prepared 
and provided by the Secretary of the Treasury for the redemption directed 
in the act of January 14, 1875. 

The existence of the reserve fund was generally recognized from the time 
of its establishment, as above stated, and one of the measures adopted by the 
Secretary of the ee to prevent its ey See was the dis- 
continuance of the issue of the gold certificates auth y the act of March 
8, 1 This act authorized but did not direct such issue. 

Some inconvenience resulted from this discontinuance, and by section 12 of 
the bank act of July 12, 1882, the Secretary was authorized and directed to 
receive deposits of gold coin and bullion and to issue certificates therefor; 
but it was provided “ that the Secretary of the shall suspend the 
issue of suc d certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold 
bullion e reserved for the redemption of United States notes 
falls below one hund miliions of dollars.’ 


No other reference to the reserve fund is contained in the laws of the 


United States. 
Very respectfully, yours, J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


The act of 1870, as we all understand ame, was passed three 
years before the coinage act of 1873, which ped the silver dollar 
out of the list of coins, and in that way, if at all, the silver dollar 
became demonetized. In the act of 1873, commonly called the 
demonetization act, there is nothing whatever to indicate that it 
was the intention of Congress to demonetize the silver dollar. It 
was simply left where it was, only the Secretary was not to coin 
any more of them. Then, when the revision was made, as will ap- 
pear by reference to the Revised Statutes of 1878, this language 
was used: 

The silver coins of the United States shall bea legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


That is section 3586 of the Revised Statutes. By the coi act 
of 1873 it was provided that the silver coins of the United States 
should bea ine dollar, a half dollar, a quarter dollar, and a dime. 

Now comes the revision, and in section 3586 it is provided that 
the silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender for sums 
not exceeding $5. If there was any demonetization of the silver 
dollar at any time it was by the section which I have just read 
from the Revised Statutes, and that continued only until 1878 
when by the of the Bland Act the legal-tender character of 
the silver dollar was restored. So, evenif there has been a demon- 
etization of the silver dollar, itis only by implication. The Legis- 
lature had no intention to demonetize the ilar then in existence. 
So the “coin” which was referred to in the resumption act of 1875 
meant silver as well as gold. 
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The bonds authorized by that act were those of the descriptions 
rovided for by the refunding act of 1870, when silver was our 
c coin metal. From the ning of our financial history 
silver was our basic metal, and whenever there was a change of 
ratio in the law, parity was maintained by os gold to the 
standard of silver. That happened in 1834, when the gold coins 
were reduced 6 per cent so as to them correspond with the 
value of the silver bullion in the market. 


COIN MEANS COIN OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


The Secretaries of the Treasury in 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 
1867, and 1868 (and I am not certain but that the argument was re- 
peated in 1869—I will call attention to that later on) ed persist- 
ently that it was not the intention of the Congress of the United 
States to issue anirredeemable paper currency, but that the inten- 
tion of the le and of Congress was that the notes which were 


issued oS e war in the absence of specie should some day 
be redeemed ie. They invariably used the words that had 
always been ; 


old and silver, the precious metals, mech, etc. 
The Secretary of the Treasury during the Hayes Administra- 
tion, the gentleman who is now the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], submitted this very — to the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Devens. He asked him whether or not it would be 
legal or i to sell gold bonds in order to establish a redemp- 
tion fund. e correspondence is somewhat elaborate, and I shall 
refer to it before I conclude my remarks; but the substance of the 
Attorney-General’s reply was that the character of the coin was 
determined by that which was coin in the United States in 1870, 
namely, gold and silver. 
Mr. Matthews, of Ohio, a member of this body at the time, after- 
wards an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, immediately after the Secretary of the Treasury had in his 
report recommended that Congress — him authority to sell 
gold bonds, introduced a resolution into this body, with certain 
paragraphs of preamble, resolving that in the op 
silver was as good money as gold. 
an overwhelming majoriti 
notwithstanding that the 
pro 


on of Congress 

The resolution was 

in the Senate, without amendment, 

nator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds, 
to insert an amendment making gold coin superior and 

_ parity play around gold. But the Senate would have 

none of it. 

The same resolution was passed by the House of resenta- 
tives, and similar amendments were there proposed, but the House 
would have none of it. Immediately thereafter, indeed at the time, 
a bill was put in of formation which afterwards became 
the Bland-Allison Act, restoring the legal-tender quality to the 
silver dollar. There has been no time when the National Legisla- 
ture has er the demonetizing process. 

At the time when the Secretary concluded to sell bonds, in Jan- 
uary, 1 there was plenty of coin in the Treasury to redeem all 
the notes that were presented. In order that ay statement might 
not be regarded as unfounded or farfetched, morning, before 
coming to the Senate Chamber, I hastily drew off from the Treas- 
Fan a statement of the amount of d coin, excluding 
bullion, in the pranaey on the last day of January in each year 
since and including 1879. It that, beginning in 1879 with 
$128,000,000, we go on down to 1884, when there was $154,000,000. 
In 1889 there was $229,000,000; in 1890, $249,000,000, the largest 
amount in any one year. Then we come down to the last of Jan- 
uary, 1895, with $51,000,000. On the last of January, 1894, when 


the first of the last three issues was made, there was $65,000,000 of 
gold coin lying in the Treasury. 


Statement Gowing the amount of coin (excluding bullion) in the Treasu 
on the day of era year since ond including 1879. “¢ 





It may be said, however, that possibly that coin was subject to 


for some purpose. Letussee how that is. Ihavehere 
a statement the amount of net gold in the at 


the end of January of each year since 1878. Beginning with 1879, 
om down to the largest amount in any 

000,000 in 1888, and in January, 1894, 
That he first issue of the last 
There was then 


F 


was when t 
and the sale was made. 











I submit a table giving the figures in detail: 


Statement showing the amount of net gold in the Treasury at the end of Jan 
uary each year since 1878. 





————— meagre ae _ 


| 





Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount. 

arent cere rcae 

10 si pciapdueetocenes NS Rr eee | $202,955, 184 
THEE chdeckbuenecoomsccesce a 194. 655, 204 
I ie lnentenneccess i oti 177, 386, 285 
ee Sean baecen SI og ka cicanccacece | 141, 728, 007 
Te ey iatle cance I acne cdcwiceen | 419.574; 905 
RBA... .cno-ee---e-ne------| 144,300, 736 || 1803 ...... TT Emerenorte | 08,181,713 
es oenus i AC | 65, 650, 175 
TEED. sccccocoecce--o-------| 198,088,610 || 1896 ...................... | 44, 705, 967 


1887. ....00---------------- | | 
GT a a 

But those were not all the assets upon which the Secretary might 
have drawn. I have here a table showing the amount of silver 
bullion in the Treasury at the end of January each year since 1878: 


168, 475, 361 


Statement showing amount of silver bullion in the Treasury at the end of Jan- 
uary each year since 1878. 





Year. | Amount. 


| ecient 
$10,347,889 || 1888 ...... Sl cain $10, 219, 546 





nn  ccmnumens | "10, 606, 677 
SUPE EE © BNO oc ccnncccccces ----| 11, 557, 760 
SII IIE ccs dion antisdenceseos 21,277, 979 
RI detects codundssioscoes | 57, 940, 646 
I ii cis cnrinesedactvn 99, 282, 961 
ec crscncaesos | 127,215,171 
SENET BUD ccc ncdaccnnccecescee. 124, 852, 679 
4, 877, (89 
Fractional coin in the Treasury. 
Is BIR oc ccc cccccce coccccee- cccceee mwa Goud eetiacrmccsseceses $11, 346, 523 
January 31, 1894.............. weSe woccccea sacceccncccscececseccccecese 15, 932, 847 
EE BE nbdacnncccccecccccscc ccc ccc cccces co cccncecccececcesce 15, 481, 586 


Total silver in the Treasury. 
Aine cnncne oncees cnccencaserecsecccces co 


$111, 629, 484 
143, 148, 018 
143, 334, 265 

I remember quite distinctly that once when I was speaking of 
the same matter the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] called my 
attention to what he alleged to be a fact, that the silver bullion in 
the Treasury at the time the bond issues were in contemplation 
was there as a security fund for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman Act of 1890. The answer to that 
was then and is now that if this bullion was held as security for 
the aoe of the 1890 notes certainly the Secretary would 
have used it for such a purpose. 

The act of 1890 a requires the Secretary to coin out of 
the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of that act enough 
to redeem the notes issued under the provisions of the act. But 
instead of the Secretary obeying the positive command of the law, 
he utterly ignored it, re to execute it, and therefore the silver 
lies as so much dead property. Whenever notes of the issue of 
1890 are presented to the Secretary, he redeems them in gold, 
unless their redemption in silver is directly asked for, and it is 
only occasionally that such a transaction occurs. 

was an available fund of how much? At the end of Jan- 

uary, 1894, at the time when the first of the three issues was in 
, the amount of silver bullion in the Treasury uncovered, I 

, was $127,000,000 worth, as will be seen in the table I have 

ted. In addition there was at the same time $15,000,000 of 
silver currency, making a total of $143,000,000 of silver 
bullion i might in the Treasury which the Secretary and the 


Ei ninwacnnces ccccss cscs aceseecqsscesecscvesccos cece 


i 


t have used and which the law requires them to 


use if they ‘ormed their duty as the law specifies. If the 
Secretary had the law and offered coin of silver as well 
as coin of in redemption of notes that were presented he 
would have an abundance of coin, and what is more than 


that, he would have saved us all this disgrace, all this shame, all 
this dishonor, and all the burden of the bonds. 

There is no law and there never has been any law against the re- 
demption of backs and Treasury notes with silver coin. Itis 


amere movement upon the part of the Secretary of the 
. Iknow that the argument against a proceeding of that 
kind is it destroy the parity and all that sort of thing. 


will 
I confess that *yhen the word “ Lage is brought in in these con- 
nections I have but little patience with it, for it means that while 
the whole world is alive with business, everything moving under 
the operation of modern inventions, we must still hold to the old 


barbarous of barter, so man pet ld and so many 
seumieel diver msesared according their value in the 
in ships and railroads and wheat and 
es and ten thousand different arti- 


In one of our tariff bills there arein the neighborhood of = 


thousand different items upon which customs are levied. 
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world is full of productions of labor, while the quantity of these 
metals is limited and growing constantly less and less, in propor- 
tion to business and population, and yet we are to take the old, an- 
tiquated notion that goldand silver coin are the equivalent of the 
values of all the other property, when only a few men, one ina 
hundred thousand perhaps, are dealing in the sacred and scarce 
articles of gold and silver. All the gold and silver produced in 
the world in one year are not worth as muchas the wheat and corn 
that the farmers of Kansas produce the same year. And yet we 
must measure the value of all property by those metals and must 
maintain the parity between them. 

I think when the Populists come into power we will arrange the 
parity so that it will be satisfactory to at least a few people. 

Mr. HOAR. That will be after the millennium. 

Mr. PEFFER. The millennium is approaching now, so that we 
shall not have long to wait. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I am afraid that 
the coming in power of the Populists will be after the time spoken 
of in the Revelations, when the millennium is over and when Satan 
will hold forth. 

Mr. PEFFER. We are the revelators. 

When I had occasion to speak on this subject before, in Janu- 
ary, 1894, I called attention to the correspondence which the 
Secretary of the Treasury had with the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and I quoted a few paragraphs, and onlyafew from it. I 
find, in looking over that speech, that there is so little of the cor- 
respondence quoted that the reader does not get all that the Sec- 
retary said and all that there was in this transaction. I have 
here the letter of the Secretary, with the draft of a bill which he 
prepared and presented to the Committee on Finance, which was 
introduced in the Senate by a member of the committee, but never 
went any further. The object of the Secretary was to show that 
the condition of the Treasury was such that there must be some 
relief in the way of funds to be used in the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, for which certainly there was no provision in 
any law that had been referred to as authorizing a proceeding of 
that kind... Whatever authority exists under the resumption act 
of 1875 forthe sale of bonds is for a specific purpose, and that 
is to procure coin with which to redeem the notes, and not to 
provide funds for carrying on the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The letter and the bill accompanying it will show that the 
Secretary wanted to use the proceeds of the bonds for the pur- 
pose of public expenditures. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY SUBMITTING STATEMENT 
SHOWING THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF THE TREASURY ON THE LTH DAY OF 
JANUARY, 1864, TOGETHER WITH DRAFT OF BILL. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January | 


DEAR Stir: In compliance with your verbal request I have the honor to sub- 
mit, for the consideration of the Finance Committee of the Senate, state- 
ments showing the actual condition of the Treasury on the 12th day of the 
present month, and an estimate of the receipts and expenditures during the 
remainder of this month and the month of February. 

It will be seen from these statements that there is an urgent necessity for 
such immediate action as will replenish the coin reserve and enable this De- 
partment to continue the payment of public expenses and discharge the obli- 
gations of the Government to pensioners and other lawful creditors 

When my annual report was prepared it was estimated that the expenses 
during the current fiscal year would exceed the receipts to the amount of 
about $28,000,000, and I asked Congress for authority to issue and sell bonds, 
or other forms of obligations, to an amount not exceeding $50,000,000, bearing 
a low rate of interest and havings reasonably short time to run, to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to supply such deficiencies as might occur in 
the revenues. The estimate then made was based upon the assumption that 
the worst effects of our financial disturbances had aivendy been realized and 
that there would be a substantial increase in the revenues for the remainder 
of the year. While it was not believed that the deficiency then actually ex- 
isting would be supplied by increased revenues in the future, it was hoped 
that no additional deficiency would occur; but the receipts and expenditures 
during the month of December and up to the 12th day of the present month 
show that the estimate of a deficiency of $28,000,000 at the close of the year 
was much toolow. Theactual receipts and expendivaree during each month 
of the year and the monthly deficiencies have been as follows: 


} 1894 


Receipts and expenditures, fiscal year 18%. 


i 


Excess of 





Receipts. (Expenditures expenditures 
eel ae \e3 res. 

1893. 
a ..| $30,905, 776.19 | $30, 675,888.60 | $8,770,112. 41 
ER iekoncene ...| 23,890, 885.30 | 33,305, 228. 48 0, 414,343.18 
September. .....- -| 24,582,756.10 | 25,478, 010.17 805, 254. OF 
Actual for three months 80, 870, 621.90 | 98, 430,604. 59 17, 560, O72. 69 
October . a tel dati p i 24, 553,304.97 | 20,588, 702.34 5, O85, 407. 37 
November ............. eeneeee! 23,979,400.81 | 31,902,026. 41 7, 322, 625. 60 
ia ies nscasietders | 22,312,027.00 | 30,058, 260. 51 7, 746, 233. 51 

1894. 

January (12 days)............... 10, 360, 939.37 | 16,263, 655.14 5, 893, 715. 77 
AE canteens — 162, 085, 384.05 | 205,643, 428.90 | 43,558, 044. 94 
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If the same average monthly deficiencies should continue, the total differ- 
ence Beevers receipts and expenditures on the 30th day of June next will be 

‘8,107 .5382, 
tien to the best estimate that can be made, the total receipts during 
the pr-sent month and the month of February will be $41,900,000 and the total 
expenditures will be $60,300,000, showing a deficiency during the two months 
of $18,400,000; but this does not include any payments on account of the sugar 
bounty, claims for which to the amount of nearly $5,000,000 have already been 
presented and are now under investigation in the Department. 

The assets of the Treasury and the current liabilities in excess of certificates 
and eee notes outstanding were as follows on the 12th day of the pres- 
ent month: 


Assets. 
GD itkh di nthisieh wanna niibabntindsnicectdinphasnidseatanstnmbne . $74,108,149 
I III, Io nal int nine clialimmensiarp tiene anton 8, 092, 287 
ST instead aietenin appar aie eta thbbanitinttetitie chivwiwdin 2, 138,908 
titel ence hiblamib tte timtyenanbibwnid wetinne 5, O81, 327 
I, TD nnd si errgneinrinebnngindsgntiirian stnin 2, 476, 000 
ERR eT IRR ai SARC TAR, NL La aL RRY 14, 026, 735 
ae Seeded ee dd eeaeiaeerndianradeiaabda ede Obeenmenens 988, 625 
ROU OTIOD BE CRED « «20000 cccccc cccncessovcascsc ccevitepseeosestee serene 15, 470, 863 
SN ticienecitigmamiumpeeecenceneueanneceedendunantinets 132, 327, 889 
Liabilities. 
Ee scum wwranersesneseehtncinecenmeoneeemenion 


Outstanding cheeks and drafts... 
Disbursing officers’ balances 








Post-Otfice partnentaccount..............--. = es 
Undistributed assets of failed national banks..................... 1, 927, 72 
District of Columbimaccount ................ ilbbiiadesieaagtiinias- spats 142, 
Total PCS cece cero werent emneopramecesmewenwnes 46, 996, 368 
Gold an AenidteinapnreetinmnaieineemanineenNedee 74, 108, 149 
ee Gtthinititinininidertrepritittioninestccdvin: rentthaurededinterns 11, 223, 374 
aie eictentinesitbacinnmneuintsiicmiintan wecaciecwous 132, 327, 889 
Tt will from this statement that the coin reserve has been reduced 
to $74,108, and it isevident from the condition of the Treasury that the 


Department will have no means to defray the ordinary expenses of the 
Government unless a large part cf the payments are hereafter made out of 
that fund. If thivis done the coin reserve will bo reduced oY the Ist of Feb- 
to about $65,001,864, a sum wholly inadequate for the purposes for 
which it was created: 
On account of this critical condition of the Treasury, I have considered it 
earnest ndations 


my duty, in addition to the recomme contained. in my annual 
report, to twice before your committee and after full explanations of 
the situation urge prompt ve action on this subject. ith the per- 
mission of the committee, I have prepared and presented for if® considera- 
tion a bill which, if a passed, would, in my opinion, meet all the re- 
rements of the situation by ding the means for defraying 
blic and replen’ such an extent as to 


pu expenses the coin reserve 

assure the maintenance of the parity of all forms of United States currency. 

While this proposed measure of relief has not yet been een of or con- 
sidered by the committee, the great differences of opinion which are known 
te exist in both of Congress concerning the propriety of granting 
additional or amended authority to issue bonds in any form or for any pur- 
pose, render it doubtful whether new legislation upon the subject can be se- 
cured in time to provide the means which are imperatively demanded in order 
a — credit ee of the Government. ——— to issue and 
se s for the purpose of maintaining specie payments was expressly con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury by the act of Jumenry 14, 1 but 
it has not been exercised since 1879, and on account of the high rate of inter- 
est ded for, and the length of time such bonds would have torun, I have 
not satisfied that such an emergency has heretofore existed as would 
clearly justify their issue. Butthe necessity for relief at this time is so urgent, 
and the prospect of material rovem: in the financial condition of the 


Government isso unless authority to issue and sell shorter 
bonds, or other # lower rate of interest than that speci 
fied in the existing law, is by Congress at a very early day, I shall 
feel constrained 


we nombre gellledany res aaa 
ferred, to the extent at least of providing an adequate reserve. 

If this action should be ee ae ought, nevertheless, to provide 
promptly for the deficiency in revenue during the current fiscal year, 
and I will from time te time advise your committee of the condition of the 
Treasury, in order that this subject may receive due consideration. 

I have the honor to be yours, very 


y; 
J. G@. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. D. W. Voormmrs, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


An act to amend section 3 of “Am act to vide for the resumption of specie 
payments,” equsovel RIsGEEy 14, 1875. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of tatives of the United 

? ts, pproved ao oy ih 18S, a 

a) anuary 14, Xk 

se amended that in lieu of the descriptions of bonds 

e of the Treasury is hereby authorized to is- 

sue from time to time, as he may deem ona and in such formas he may 

prescribe, coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in denominations 

of $25 and multiples thereof, redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the United 

States after —— years from date, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3 

r cent per annum, payable quarterly coin, and to sell the same at not 

than oo in coin; and the proceeds of such bonds shall be held and used 

to main the aay os all forms of money coined or issued by the United 

States, but the retary of the Treasury is hereby autho: to use from 

time to time such t of such proceeds as may be necessary to supply defi- 
revenues during the fiscal year 1894. 

HC. ta sum sufficient re eee Cena effect 

SS eae any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

propriated. 


SECTION 3700, REVISED STATUTES, PART OF AN OLD LAW THAT REFERS TO 
BONDS AUTHORIZED ACTS. 


BY PRIOR 


The same objection is urged to the second bond issue, for the 
Secretary bases his authority upon the same law. The third issue 


is based ee: the authority of section 8700 of the Revised Stat- | 


utes, Ww is in this 
of 


‘The Secretary of the 
notes of the United States au by law, at.such 
terms as he may deem most edvantageous to the public 


coin with any of the bonds or | 
rates and upon such 


While it would seem as a that was plenary authority and 


not encumbered with any sort of conditions, yet the history of that 
paragraph will throw a flood of light upon it. It is part of a sec- 
tion of the act of March 17, 1862. It could hardly be presumed 
that the Congress of the United States then, or at any time since 
or before, would throw out an unmodified and unqualified author- 
ity to the President or the Secretary to sell bonds ad libitum 
whenever they thought proper, upon the best terms they could get. 

Now we will see the connection in which section 3700 of the 
Revised Statutes is found in the original act. It is not evena 
separate sentence, butitis partof asentence. I will read the whole 
section. Section 1 of the act of March 17, 1862, entitled “An act 
to — the purchase of coin, and for other purposes,” reads 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Becretery ct the Treasury may purchase coin 
with any of the bonds or notes of the United States, authorized by law, at 
such rates and upon such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the 
public interest;— 

Semicolon— 


and may issue, under such rules and sopiatines as he may prescribe, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, such as are authorized by an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Te to issue certificates of indebted- 
ness to public creditors,” approved March 1, 1862, to such creditors as ma 

desire to receive the same, in discharge of checks drawn by disbursing offi- 
cers w sums placed to their credit on the books of the Treasurer, upon 


requisitions of the proper Deere as well as in discharge of audited 
and settled accounts, as provided by said act. , 


This entire section is one pa’ There is no stopping point, 
no period, no end of a sentence, no punctuation points excepting 
commas and one semicolon. And yet a part of that sentence is 


incorporated in the Revised Statutes as a separate section appear- 
ing te be wholly ind dent and from all other connection. 
insist that the bonds re’ to in the Revised Statutes, 


section 3700, are precisely the same kind of bonds that are referred 
to in section 1 of the act of March 17, 1862—that is to say, bonds 
that had been provided for in preceding acts—so that this section 
refers to acts of that had been before that time. 
Whatever authority there is in section 3700 is to be applied to 
bonds provided for by earlier acts of Congress. There can be no 
question about that. Then thereis only oneact that the President 
makes applicable to his action, the refunding act of 1870, on which 
the resumption act of 1875 is based. 

Senatorsshould not overlook the fact that section 3700, on which 
the President bases the autho to sell bonds: in 1895 and now, 
is part of the act of March 17,1 a clause, and the first clause, 
of a one-sentence section authorizing the Secretary to make cer- 
tain uses of bonds and notes that had been provided for by and 


in _— statutes. 
e Secretary has no authority to sell bonds that have not been 
previously provided for and made described.. Indeed, Con- 
ess has no authority to delegate the power to borrow money. 
t power is vested by the Constitution in Congress alone. But 
it may provide for the borrowing of money in a particular way 
and then authorize the Secretary to the necessary work. 
But it can not authorize any officer to sell notes or bonds that 
have not been already authorized and described. act of 
March 17, 1862, when empowering the Secretary to sell bonds on 
the best terms he could get, did not intend that he should make 
out such bonds as he chose and sell them, but only such bonds as 


any further. 
construction 


been were redeemable either in ‘‘ lawful 
money ” which meant legal-tender OF 
in “coin.” There has been no law, there is none now, 

gold bonds any more 











ved soo 18, 1837, providing for the free, equal, and un- 
limited coinage of silver and gold, ought to be reenacted, and that 
all laws and parts of laws inconsistent therewith ought to be re- 
pealed, because— Sac 
First. Our monetary system from the beginning to the approval 
of the act of February 12, 1873, commonly known as the demone- 
tization act, was bimetallic, with coinage of gold and silver on 
equal terms; that there was no demand for changing the law in 
1873, and that there has been very general and continual demand 
since that time for a restoration of the old law. 
Second. That all our national coin obligations are payable in 


either gold or silver or both, and in order to make such payment | 


we need more coin than we have, or probably ever will have un- 
less we coin silver. 

Third. The restoration of free silver coinage would at once put 
new money into circulation, the effect of which may reasonably 
be expected to be to stimulate enterprise and encourage trade and 
to raise prices in a corresponding degree. 

HISTORY OF OUR COINAGE. 

It may be said, to begin with, that our coinage laws, so far as 
they relate to the legal-tender functions of gold coins and silver 
coins, were exactly the same from the time of the first coinage 
under the mint act, April 2, 1792, until the passage of the act of 
February 12, 1873,.except that in 1853 the legal-tender function of 
the minor silver coins was limited to sums of $5. 

In order toa clear understanding as the argument proceeds, it 
may be well at the outset to review briefly the history of coinage 
in the United States. 

In 1782 the Continental Congress appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the condition of the coins which were then current in 
the country. Many different coins were in circulation, princi- 
pally those of Great Britain and Spain and the Spanish-American 
provinces, and each of the colonies had maintained a separate 
valuation ofits own. While the British method of counting money 


was common in all parts of the country, the most generally cur- | 


rent coins were those of Spain. The Spanish milled dollar was 
common among the people, and it was the most popular coin then 
im use here. 

Mr. Robert Morris made an elaborate report and recommended 
anew of United States coinage. But nothing further was 
done about it until two years afterwards, when the matter was 
taken up and referred to a committee of which Thomas Jefferson 
was a member. That distinguished statesman, after a careful 
examination of the whole subject, wrote out his views in what he 
termed ‘* Notes on the establishment of a mint.” 
may be found in Jefferson’s Works, volume 1, beginning at page 
eo In fixing the unit of money Mr. Jefferson laid down three 

es: 

First, that it be of convenient size to he applied as a measure to the com- 
mon money transactions of life; second, that its parts and — be in an 

to each other, so as to facilitate the money arithmetic; and 


easy proportion 
third’ that the unit and its parts or divisions be so nearly of the value of 
some of the known coins as t they may be of easy adoption for the people; 


He added— 
the Spanish dollar seems to fulfill all these conditions. 


He gave the following as his reasons for selecting the dollar for 
the unit: 

The unit or dollar is a known coin, and the most familiar of all to the minds 
of the people. It isalready adopted from South to North, has identified our 
Gurnee, oat therefore oe y offers itself as a unit already introduced. 
Our po debt, our requisitions and their a tments, has given it actual 
and position of the place of the unit. course of our commerce, too, 
will us more of than of any other foreign coin, and therefore ren- 
ders it more worthy of attention. I w of no unit which can be proposed 
in competition with the dollar but the pound. But what is Lay ame One 
thousand five hundred and aere ins of fine silver in rgia; 1,289 

in et - eee ee aah few Ramp. 

+ Maryiand, ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; 

i rain fa North Carolin and New York. Which of these shall we adopt? 
State preen:inence of which all are so jealous, and on which 

impose the @new estimate on their corn, ir cattle, and other 
ail their necks? ‘This coutat: TIN grains of ‘Duro sliver. It isdifieult to 
as ly of pure 1s cult to 

familiarize a new coin to the le. It is more difficult to familiarize them 
new coin with a new name. y the dollar is familiar to them all, 
as much referred to as a measure of value as their respective 


15th day of ss 1790, the House of tatives 


3 


of a mint and the coinage of money, and in 
lution the he 2th das ot ton @ report and submitted it to the 
House on the 28th January, 1791. He sets out by saying 
—— an en this nature—that is to say, a 

a variety of considerations, intricate, nice, 
and important. general state of debtor and creditor, all the 
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After discussing the importance of the subject and the intere 
involved he divides thx i 


8 





subject into six different heads, the first 
two of which are these: First, what ought to be the nature of the 
money unit of the United States; and second, wl the propor- 
tion between gold and silver, if coins of both 1 ls are to be es 
tablished. 
As to the first of these two divisions, the S ‘vy. after an 
| elaborate discussion. came to the lusion tha vzht 
to be established and maintained as the money u wr ti r- 
| rency of the United States, and he was of the opinion tha 10 
| dollar then gen: rally current, namely, the Spanish milled dollar 
| ought to be used as the money unit. 
| As to the second proposition, whether the standard of money 
ought to be a single one or a double one, the Secretary was of 
opinion that we ought to establish and maintain the double stand- 


ard, namely, gold and silver. He was aware, and called attention 
| to the fact, that in the discussion of the subject by public men 

generally our American statesmen largely leaned to the opinion 
| that the standard ought to be single and that silver. But the 
| Secretary came to the conclusion that the double standard was 

better. He said: 
| But upon the whole it seems to be the most advisable, as has heen observed, 
not to attach the unit exclusively toeither of the metals, because this can not 
be done effectually without destroying the office and character of one of them 
as money, and reducing it to the situation of mere merchandise, which, accord 
ingly, at different times, has been proposed from different and very respect 
able quarters, but which would probably be a greater evil than cevasional 
variations in the unit from the fluctuations in the relative value of the'metals, 
especially if care be taken to regulate the proportion between them with an 
eye to their average commercial value. To annul the use of either of the 
metals as money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium and is 
liable to all of the objections which arise by a comparison of the benefits of 
| a full with the evils of a scanty circulation. 

After discussing at some length the probable results of a single 

standard, the Secretary said that the chief if not the sole effect of 
such a regulation would be to diminish the utility of one of the 
| metals. He then proceeded to discuss the proportion in which 
the metals ought to be used, and he came to the same conclusion 
that Sir Isaac Newton had arrived at in his report to the treasury 
of Great Britain in 1717—the proportion of about 1 to 15; 1 unit 
of weight in gold to 15 of the same units of weight in silver; and 
| such, in fact, was the proportion established in our coinage law 
| the next year. 
This report of Mr. Hamilton was by him submitted to Thomas 
| Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State, for his inspection and 
| consideration. After a very careful study of the report, Mr. Jef- 
| ferson made a few suggestions, which were in the main accepted 
by Mr. Hamilton, and the report as it was finally presented to 
| Congress was a substantial agreement between those two gentle- 
men. If there was any difference between them in respect to the 
subject it was upon the matter of a single or double standard. 
Mr. Jefferson inclined to the single standard, and that silver, 
while Mr. Hamilton preferred the double standard, that of silver 
and gold. The report of Mr. Hamilton is found in volume 3 of 
his works, beginning at page 149. 

Having adopted the dollar as a unit, then Mr. Jefferson sug 
gested that we ought to have at least four coins—one a golden 
piece equal in value to $10; second, the unit or dollar of silver; 
third, the tenth of a dollar, of silver also; and, fourth, the hun- 
dredth part of a dollar, this to be made of copper. And he sug- 
gested that perhaps it would not be amiss to coin three more 
pieces of silver—one of the value of half a dollar, the other 20 
cents, and the other 5 cents. He concludes his ‘‘ Notes” in these 
words: 

My proposition, then, is that our notation of money shall be decimal, de 
scending at the liberty of the person noting; that the unit of this notation 


shall be a dollar; that coins shall be accommodated to it from $10 to the hun- 
dredth of a dollar. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











In accordance with the recommendation of this report Congress 

Lan act entitled ‘ An act establishing a mint and regulating 

the coins of the United States.” This act was approved April 2, 

1792. The first eight sections provide for the establishment of the 

mint, name the necessary officers, prescribe their duties, etc., and 

section 9 names the coins that shall be made and fixes their value. 
I read the section: 

Amd be it further enacted, That there shall be from time to time struck and 
coined at the said mint coins of cold, silver, and copper, of the following de- 
nominations, values, and descriptions, viz: Eagles, each to be of the value 
ten dollars or units and to contain two hundred and forty-seven 






| 

grains an 

four-eighths of a grain of pure or two hundred and seventy grains of stan 
ard gold. Half eagles, each to be the value of five dollars and to contain one 
hundred and twenty-three grains and six-eighths of a grain of pure or one 
hundred and thirty-five grains of standard gold. Quarter eagles, each to be 
of the value of two dollars and a half dollar and to contain sixty-one grains 
and seven-eighths of a grain of pure or sixty-seven grainsand four-eighths of 
a in of standard antl. Dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Span- 
ish milled dollar, as the same is now current, and to contain three hundred 
and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth parts of a in of pure or four 
hundred and sixteen ins of standard silver. Half dollars, each to be of 
half the value of the dollar or unit and to contain one hundred and eighty- 
five grains and ten-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure or two hundred and eight 
of silver. Quarter dollars, each to be of one-fourth the value 

of the dollar or unit and to contain ninety-two grains and thirteen-sixteenth 
vartsof agrain of pure or one hundred and four grains of standard silver. 
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Dismes, each to be of the value of one-tenth of a dollar or unit and to con- 
tain thirty-seven grains and two-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure or forty- 
one grains and three-fifth parts of a grain of standard silver. Half-dismes, 
each to be of the value of one-twentieth of a dollar and to contain eighteen 
crane and nine-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure or twenty grains and four- 

fth parte of a grain of stendard silver. Cents, each to be of the value of 
the one hundredth part of a dollar and to contain eleven pennyweights of 
copper. Half cents, each to be of the value of half a cent and to contain five 
pennyweights and half a pennyweight of copper. 

Section 10 prescribes the devices that shall appear on the coins, 
and the next section declares what shall be the relative values of 
the two metals—gold and silver. I quote: 

And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to silver in 
all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United States 
shall be as 15 to 1, accorcing to quantity in weight, of pure gold or pure sil- 
ver; that is to say, every 15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal 
value in all payments with 1 pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion 
as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 

The twelfth section ae that the metal in the gold coins 
shall be ‘‘ eleven parts fine to one part alloy;” that is to say, eleven 

rts shall be — gold and one part of alloy, and the alloy is to 

made of silver and copper in such proportion that not more 
than one-half shall be silver. 

The thirteenth section provides that the— 

Standard of all silver coins of the United States shall be 1,485 parts of fine 
to 179 partsalloy * * * wiéu£ch alloy shall be wholly of copper. 


Section 14 provides for free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver bullion in the language following: 

Sxc. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any person or 

rsons to bring to the said mint gold and silver bullion in order to their be- 

ng coined; and that the bullion so brought shall be there assayed and coined 
as speedily as may be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense to 
the person or persons by whom the same shall have been brought. ** 

The rest of the section provides that after the bullion has been 
coined the coins shall be delivered to the person or persons en- 
titled, and also provides that when convenient, and when mone 
has been provided for that purpose, the Director of the Mint, if 
the depositor of the bullion so desires, may deliver to him at once 
coins of value equal to what the bullion will make when minted, 
charging one-half of 1 per cent for the accommodation. 

The sixteenth section provides— . 

That all the gold and silver coins which shall have been struck at and issued 
from the said mint shall be a lawful tender in all payments whatsoever, 
those of full weight according to the respective values hereinbefore declared, 
= of less than full weight at values proportional to their respective 
we 

All the rest of the act relates to details. The 
ticularly noted with re t to the provision of this law are— 

1. That the unit of value is a ‘‘ dollar.” 

2, That the unit is to be represented by a coin which shall con- 
tain 871} grains ux pure silver with a ow A equal to a little 
more than one-ninth part in weight of the whole coin, and that its 
value shall be that of a coin then in general circulation—the 
Spanish milled dollar. 

3. That certain gold coins representing multiples of the unit, 
with certain silver coins representing decimal parts of the unit, 
were provided for, and that each of them and all of them are made 
‘‘lawful tender in all payments whatsoever,” according to their 
oer weights, measured by the standard of value given in 
t e Ww. 

4. That any person or J ag rg may take gold or silver bullion to 
the mint and have it made into any of these coins free of charge. 

5. That the pempensranes weight of gold and silver coins, ac- 
cording to value, shall be 1 of gold to 15 of silver. 

6. That the weight of pure metal in the coin, and not the name 
of the coin, is to be the standard of its value; that is to say, a “‘ dol- 
lar” then had a certain value, not definable, to besure, yet a well- 
understood meaning in estimating values of commodities; and this 
value and its multiples to be represented by certain weights of 

ure silver and pure gold when put in the form of coins prescribed 
in thelaw. If from abrasion the coins fell below standard weight 
their valve was lessened accordingly. 

by section 1 of the act of February 9, 1793, the values of foreign 
gold and silver coins then circulating in the United States were 
regulated, and at such valuations were to be legal tender. Section 
8 of the same act provided that foreign coins received by the Gov- 
ernment for moneys due the United States after our own mint 
began coining money should be recoined into United States money, 
according to our law of April 2, 1792. 

Another act ‘‘ regulating the currency of foreign coins in the 
United States” was approved April 10, 1806. 

Again, April 29, 1816, a similar act was approved, and still an- 
other March 8, 1819. - 

March 8, 1821, and March 8, 1823, acts were approved continu- 
~—— force the act of March 8, 1819. 

he ene act was passed and approved on the 25th day of 


ints to be par- 


- June, 1834: 


aes enacted, ete. That Fomand atte the of thinectihe Sivan 
ver coins shall egal value current as money within 
the United States, by tale, for the payment of sal debts and demands, at the 


rate of 100 cents the dollar, that is to say: The dollars of Mexico, Pery 
Chile, and Central America of not less weight than 415 grains each; and those 
restamped in Brazil of the like reign, of not less fineness than 10 ounces and 


15 pear of pure silver in the troy pound of 12 ounces of standard si. 
ver, and the5-franc pieces of France, when of not less fineness than 10) ounces 
and 16 penny weights in 12 ounces troy weight of standard silver, and weigh- 
ing not less than 334 grains each, at the rate of 93 cents each. 

EO. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid silver coins made current 
by this act to be had at the mint of the United States at least once in every 
year, and to make report of the result thereof to Congress. 


By the act of June 28, 1834, the weight of pure metal in our gold 
—_ was reduced about 6 per cent. The following are provisions 
of that act: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the pola coins of the United States shall contain the 
following quantities of metal, that is to say: Each eagle shall contain 22 
grains of pure gold and 258 grains of stan gold; each half le 116 grains 
of pure gold and grains of standard gold; each quarter eagle shall con- 
tain 58 grains of pure gold and 64} grains of standa nd gold; every such eagle 
shall be of the value of $10; every such half le s. be of the value of $5; 
and every such quarter eagle shall be of the value of $2.50; and the said gold 
coins shall be receivable in all payments, when of full weight, according to 
their respective values; and when of less than full weight at less values, pro- 
portioned to their respective actual weights. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all standard gold orsilver deposited 
for coinage after the 3lst day of July next shall be = for in coin, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within five days from the making 
of such deposit, deducting from the amount of said de tof gold and silver 
one-half of 1 per cent: Provided, That nodeduction shall be made unless said 
advance be uired by such depositor within forty days. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all = coins of the United States 
minted anterior to the 3lst day of July next shall be receivable in all pay- 
ments at the rate of 94.8 cents per pennyweight. 


The same day another act was approved regulating the value of 
foreign gold coins, and on the 18th day of January, 1837, the 
standard of the metal in our gold and silver coins was altered by 
reducing the quantity of alloy. The following are the sections 
providing for the changes: 


Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That the standard for both gold and silver 
coins of the United States shall hereafter be such that of 1,000 parts by 
weight 900 shall be of pure metal and 100 of alloy; and the alloy of the silver 
coins shall be of copper; and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of Saeper and 
silver: Provided, That e silver does not exceed one-half of the whole alloy. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins the dollar shall 
be of the weight o: Gti graine: the half dollar of the weight of 206; grains; 
the quarter dollar of the weight of 103; ; the dime, or tenth part of a 
dollar, of the weight of 41; ; and the half dime, or twentieth part of a 
dollar, of the weight of pel exetes. And that dollars, half dollars and quarter 
dollars, dimes and half es shall be legal tenders of payment according to 
their nominal value for any sums whatever. 

Seco. 10. And be it further enacted, That of the gold coins the weight of the 
eagle shall be 258 grains; that of the half eagle 129 ; and that of the 
quarter eagle 64} ms. And that for all sums whatever the le shall be 
a ot a of payment for $10; the half eagle for $5, and the quarter 

e for q 

EC. 11. And be it further enacted, That the silver coins heretofore issued 
at the mint of the United States, and the gold coins issued since the 3lst day 
of July, 1834, continue to be legal tenders of payment for their nominal 
ae on the same terms as if they were of the coinage provided for by this 


Free and unlimited coi of both metals was provided for in 
section 14 of this act, as follows: 

Suc. 14. And be it further enacted, That gold and silver bullion brought to 
the mint for a shall be received and coined by the proper officers for 
the benefit of the de tor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse at the 
mint any deposit of less value than $100 and any bullion so base as to be un- 
suitable for the opesations of the it: And provided also, That when gold 
and silver are combined, if either of these metals be in such small proportion 
that it can not be separated advantageou made to 
the depositor for the value of such metal. 

By section 18 of the same act it was provided ‘that the only sub- 
jects of charge by the mint to the depositor” shall be for assaying 
and refining metals below standard. . ’ 

March 38, 1843, the values of foreign gold and silver coins were 
again regulated to correspond to our own coins. 

March 3, 1849, the coinage of gold dollars and double eagles of 
standard weight was authorized. ‘ / 

By act of Fe 21, 1853, the weight of the silver coins below 
a do was reduced about 7 per cent and their legal-tender qual- 
ity reduced to “‘sums not exceeding $5.” Sections 1 and 2 are: 

Seo, 1. That from and after lat day of June, 1808 (1868). the we: ht of 


the 
the half dollar or piece of 50 cents shall be 192 grains, and quarter . 
dime, and half dime shall be respectively, one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth 


sly, no allowance shall be 


of th ht of said half dollar. 
Suc. 2 Rhee the silver coins issued in conformity with the above section 
shall be tenders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding $5. 


Section 8 of this act provides that the bullion necessary for the 
coinage of these light-we! t coins shall be purchased, and that 
the (what we now seigniorage) 8 be charged to the 


mint and credited to the Government. I read the section: 


rther enacted, order to procure bullion for the requisite 
ree a. aS dollar cuthorised by this act, the treas- 














Free coinage of these subsidiary pieces was not allowed, as shown 
in section 5, which reads: 


And be it further enacted, That no deposits for coinage into the half dollar, 
uarter dollar, dime, and half dime shall hereafter be received, other than 
those made by the treasurer of the mint, as herein authorized, and upon ac- 


count of the United States. 

Section 6 of said act required a charge of one-half of 1 per cent 
for coining all gold coins and all silver dollars. 

Section 7 provided for the coinage of three-dollar gold pieces of 
standard weight. 

The act of February 21, 1857, repealed all laws which had de- 
clared foreign coins legal tender. 

These are the only laws and parts of laws enacted by Congress 
affecting the coinage of the United States (except in cases of afew 
minor silver coins and some of coarser metals) until we reach ‘‘An 


act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay | 


offices, and coinage of the United States,” approved February 12, 
1873. That act contains sixty-seven sections, but only a few of 
them need be referred to in this connection. These are sections 
18, 14, 15, 17, 21, 25, and 27. 


Sxc. 13. That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United 
States shall be such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shall 
be of pure metal and one hundred of alloy; and the alloy of the silver coins 
shall of copper, and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of copper, or of 

r and silver; but the silver shall in no case exceed one-tenth of the 


whole anor : . 
Sec. 14. at the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, 
which, at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value; a 
quarter eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece; a three-dollar piece; a_ half 
eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or ten-dollar-piece, and a double eagle, or 
twenty-dollar 7. } 
25.8 grains: of the quarter eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, 64} grains; 
of the three-dollar piece, 77.4 grains; of the half eagle, or five-dollar piece, 
129 grains; of the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, 25 ins; of the double eagle, or 
twenty-dollar piece, 516 grains; which coins shall be a legal tender in all pay- 
ments at their nominal value when not below the standard weight and limit 
of tolerance provided in this act for the single piece, and when reduced in 
weight, below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at valuation 
in proportion to their actual weight; and any gold coin of the United States, if 
reduced in weight by natural abrasion not more than one-half of 1 per cent be- 
low the standard weight prescribed by law, after acirculation of twenty years, 
as shown by its date of coinage, and at a ratable properties for any is 
less than twenty years, shall be received at their nominal value by the United 
States Treasury and its offices, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the popes meee prescribe for the protection of the Government against 
fraudulent a! on or other practices; and any gold coins in the Treasury 
the United States reduced in weight below this limit of abrasion shall be 


Src. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, 
a half dollar or 50-cent piece, a quarter dollar or 25-cent piece, a dime or 10-cent 
piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight 
of the half dollar be twelve grams (grammes) and one-half of a gram 
(gramme); the quarter dollar and the dime shall be, tively, one-half 

fifth of the weight of said half dollar; and said coins shall be a legal 
eir nom value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one 


t. 
a 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall here- 
after from the mint other than those of the denominations, stand- 
ards, and weights herein set forth. 

Sec. 21. That any owner of silver bullion may a pe the same at any mint, 
to be formed into or into dollars of the weight of 420 grains troy, desig- 
nated in this act as trade dollars, and no deposit of silver for other coinage 
shall be received, but silver bullion contained in gold deposits and separated 

may be paid for in silver coin, at such valuation as may be, from 

time to time, esta by the Director of the Mint. 
That the charge for converting standard gold bullion into coin shall 
per cent, and the charges for converting standard silver 
into trade dollars, for melting and refining when bullion is below stand- 
ard, for toughening when me are contained in 1t which render it unfit for 
for copper used for alloy when the bullion is above standard, for 
the gold and silver when these metals exist together in the bul- 
lion, and for the preparation of shall be fixed, from time to time, by the 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as to 
equal but not exceed, in their judgment, the actual average cost toeach mint 
and assay office of the material, labor, wastage, and use of machinery em- 

ployed in each of the cases aforementioned. 

Sec. 27. That in order to procure bullion for the silver coinage authorized 
bz thts act the superintendents, with the approval of the Director of the 
it as to Soeue, and quantity, shall purchase such bullion with the 
gain arising from the coi) of such silver bullion into 
a@ nominal value exceeding the cost thereof shall be credited to a 

denominated the silver-profit fund. This fund shall be charged 

incurred in the silver cofmags, and with the expense of dis- 

fibating said coins as hereinafter provided. The balance to the credit of 

shall be from time to time, and at least twice a year, paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 


It will be observed that there is no provision in this act concern- 
ing the silver dollar. It is simply omitted from the enumeration 
ver coins, and it is provided that no coins other than those 
shall be ‘‘ issued from the mint.” A new sil- 
is, however, added—a “ trade dollar”—which is 7} grains 
heavier than the standard silver dollar of 4124 grains. 

The revision act of 1874 provides that “the silver coins of the 
United States shall be a legal tender” for sums not exceeding $5 


‘Allison Act of February 28, 1878, provided in sec- 
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That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United States, silver 


of the ot St erains troy of standard eitver, es provided in the 

on Ww shall be the devices and su riptions pro- 

; which oo Sogesher with all silver dollars ee me 

States and shall bea legal tender 

at for all debts anaes public and private, except where 
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And the standard weight of the gold dollar shall be | 
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otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase, from time to time, silver 
bullion, at the market price thereof, not Tess than $2,000,000 worth per month 
nor more than $4.000,000 worth per month, and cause the same to be coined 
monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such dollars; and a sum sufficient to 
carry out the foregoing provision of this act is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise app: 





th . J ‘opriated. And any gain or 
seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the 
‘Treasury, as provided under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage: 
Provided, That the amount of money at any on nvé lin h silver 
bullion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not ed $5,000,000: And pr 
vided further, That nothing in this act shall be 


payment in silver of certificates of deposit issued unc ibeeeeen fe. 
tion 24 of the Revised Statutes. 

This act was repealed July 14, 1890, by what has been commonly 
known as the Sherman law, which required the purchase of 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver monthly and the coinage of enough of it to re- 
| deem the Treasury notes paid for it, with the clause that 


it is the 
established policy of the United States to maintain the parity of 
the two metals. ; : 

The following are the sections of the Sherman law relating to 
silver and coinage: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the T 17 2 
hereby directed to purchase, from time to time, silver bull irere- 
gate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each 
month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 3714 pur 
silver, and to issue in payment of such purchases of silver bulli reasury 


notes of the United States, to be prepared by the Secretary of the Tr 
in such form and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor mor 
$1,000, as he may prescribe, and a sum sufficien 
| visions of this act 1s hereby appropriated, out of 
| not otherwise a ypropr iated 

Sec. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the prov 










carry int t 
any money in the Lreasury 





i 1s 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coi, at the Treasury of the 
United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the Un i States, 

and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less amount of 

| such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver bullion 
and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom then held in t lreasury 
purchased bv such notes: and such Treasury notes shall be a il tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes, a 
sublic dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such nots 
held by any national banking association, may be counted as 


& part of 
ful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasur 
herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall. under such i 
tions as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his 
cretion, it being the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or suc 
ratio as may be provided by law 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into 
standard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1801, and after that time 
he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes herein provided for, andany gain or seigniorage arising from such 
coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury 

Sec. 4. That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of 
the mint service governii. x the methods of determining the amount of pure 
silver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be 

Sec. 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to 
authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its | | 
tender character,” as requires the monthly purehase and coinage of the same 
into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion is hereby repealed. 








made, 





The purchasing clause of the Sherman law—that is, so much of 

it as authorized and required the purchase of bullion—was re- 
aled at the extra session of Congress beginning August 7, 1893, 
y the following enactment: 


An act torepeal a part of an act approved July 14, 189, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 189, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market 
price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in 

payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be. and the 

same is hereby, repealed. And it is hershey declared to be the policy of the 

United States to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, 

and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchange 
able value, such equality to be secured through international agreement, or 


by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereby 
further declared that the efforts of the Government should be st« 


lily di- 
rected to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as wi! eet 
tain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment of debts 

Approved, November 1, 1893. 

This concludes the collection of laws of the United States relating 
to our coinage so far as the weight and fineness of the legal-tender 
coins is concerned, and it will be observed that the quantity of pure 
gold in the gold coins was once reduced (by the act of June 28, 
1834) and that the quantity of pure silver in the dollar coin has 
| never been altered in the least degree. The first silver dollar coined 

contained 371} grains of pure metal and the last one contained 
precisely the same amount. And so with all of the nearly 450,- 
000,000 silver dollar pieces coined since the first mint was opened— 
more than a hundred years ago. 

It may be remarked, further, that silver dollars have been all 
along and continuously full legal tender in payment of all debts 
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and of all amounts the same as gold coins, except that by the re- 
vision of 1874 all our silver coins were put into one class—subisdi- 

-~and that, of course, included the dollar piece as well as the 
others. Its legal-tender function was restored by the Bland- 
Allison Act four years later, and it has not been disturbed since. 

From 1794, when the first silver coins were issued from our 
mints, until 1873, the silver dollar was not only the unit of value 
but it was the equal of gold for all monetary purposes under all 
circumstances and conditions in the United States, and in com- 
merce it was often worth more than gold at the legal ratio. All 
our contracts were made with that knowledge and understanding. 
All writers, statesmen, and economists so regarded it, and hence 
they always referred to our standard money as gold and silver— 
two bases, one standard. Our banks held gold and silver coins 
alike as specie reserves. No question was ever raised concerning 
the disparity of the metals by our merchants and ordinary busi- 
ness men; and when, during the war of the rebellion and for some 
years afterwards, our Secretaries of the Treasury urged the doc- 
trine of redemption of the Treasury notes, they invariably referred 
to gold and silver alike as the money of final payment. 

Mr. Secretary Chase, in his report dated December 4, 1862, dis- 
cussing the currency question and recommending the issue of 
Government notes from time to time in guarded amounts, said, on 
page 21: : 

The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere paper-money scheme, but, 
on the contrary, a series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to 


gold and silveras the onl srmanant basis, standard, and measure of values 
recognized by the Constitution. 


Mr. Secretary McCulloch, in his report, December 5, 1865, at 
page 8, urging immediate preparation by Congress for a resump- 
tion of specie payments, said: 

An irredeemable paper currency may be a necessity; but it can scarcely fail, 
if long continued, to a cneanin to any people. Gold and silver are the 


only proper measure of value. They have 


m made so by the tacit agree- 
ment of nations, etc. 


In the report for 1866, the Secretary (Mr. McCulloch), further 
urging return to specie payments, said, on page 10: 

Ever since trade commenced between the people of different nations gold 
and silver have been the only reliable and r measure of value and 

ium of exchanges. 

On page 11 he says: 

Nothing but the precious metals is a legal tender. 

On pages 12 and 13 he refers to— 
the coin which is obtained in the gold and silver producing districts. 


In the same officer's report for 1867, Mr. McCulloch, on page 7, 
uotes a resolution of Congress approving his recommendation of 
the preceding year, and he quotes his former report in part. And 
on pages 9, 10, and 11 he uses the terms ‘‘coin,” ‘‘specie,” and 
**precious metals” as meaning the same thing. On page 11 he 
writes of ‘‘gold and silyer” as ‘the only true measure of value” 
recognized by ‘the great international law.” 

Again, in his report for 1868, the same officer (and the same per- 
son) at page 5 takes up the same subject, referring to his former 
recommendations, and by way of adding to their force he quotes 
from Daniel Webster a passage in which that eminent lawyer and 
statesman spoke of “ gold and silver” currency being a ‘‘ consti- 
tutional principle.” 

The arguments and recommendations of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury bore fruit on March 18, 1869, in “An act to strengthen 
the public credit,” which promises to redeem in ‘‘ coin” all the 
notes out and all the bonds except such as are payable in cur- 
rency other than ‘‘ gold and silver.” 

We are very apt, Mr. President, in discussing this subject to 
overlook the important fact that the act of Congress which author- 
izes the redemption of our greenbacks and Treasury notes in coin 
and the payment of our bonded indebtedness in coin particularly 
pa that gold and silver coin was meant by the framers of the 


w. 
That in order to remove any doubt as to— 


ion yatpese of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public 
creditors, and to settle conftic questions and interpretations of the laws 
by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby pro- 

ded and declared that the faith of the United States is solenin] y to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations o the nited 
States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all the in- 
terest-bea: obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
authorizi: issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 
But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be re- 
deemed or before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall 
be convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time 
bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to 
be poaeemen san be sold at = a ee States also ns, 
pledges aith to make on earliest practicable or 
redemption of the United States notes in coin. oo 

That is the basis of all subsequent coin legislation so far as it is 
made applicable to the redemption of notes or the sale of bonds. 
The cofentinn act, following next year, provided for the sale 
of coin bonds. The resumption act, passed five years later, re- 


, TTT 


ferring to the bonds authorized by the act of 1870, brings up the 
mee old question. ee 

ve among my papers t which upon 
bonds issued under the authority of the refunding act of lone 
The wording of the statute is quoted on the face of the bonds. 
The language refers specially to the fact that the bond is to be 
paid in coin of the standard value of our coin in 1870. 

The alteration made by the coinage act of 1873, changing the 
application of the unit from silver to gold, did not have the effect 
of demonetizing silver any more than the original act of 1792 de- 
monetized gold by applying the unit to silver. There is nothing 
in the law of 1873 which in any manner affects the legal-tender 
functions of the silver dollar. Its coinage was stopped by that 
act, but its office as one of the lawful coins of the country was not 
in the least degree altered. Every silver dollar then in existence 
was as good for monetary purposes after the passage of the act ag 
it was before. 

NO DEMAND FOR THE ACT OF 1873. 


And there was no demand for the coinage legislation of 1873, 
Whule gold and silver coin were assumed to be the basis of our 
money, the truth is we were then, and had been at least twelve 
years, on a paper basis. No coin had been in circulation during 
that period. All contracts had been made on the basis of the paper 
dollar. Banks had suspended specie payment in December, 1561, 
and from that time forward the only money used among the peo- 
ple was paper. The Government carried on the most expensive 
war in history without a dollar of coin. All its enormous con- 
tract debts were paid in Government notes. The Treasury 
transactions during the four war years amounted to over four 
thousand million dollars, and it was all done with paper money, 
except a mere fraction that was paid in coin by way of interest. 

At a conference held in Paris in 1867 the monetary condition of 
the world, or, more properly speaking, the interests of the great 
moneyed agencies of the world, were considered, and several 
American gentlemen of note were present. That conference 
probably was the first of its kind to give impetus to the move- 
ment which in the ee years resulted in the establish- 
ment of the gold basis in Germany and the United States, and 
virtually the same thing in France and the other States of the 
Latin Union— ium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece. 

In this country the subject had not been discussed except among 
men interested in money as dealers, such as t bankers, brokers, 
and speculators. The gold corner which ht on the panic 
of 1873 was inangur and managed by men who were inter- 
ested in establishing a gold basis. The subject had been con- 
sidered at the Treasury ent, and Secretary Boutwell, who 
recommended the report of his Comptroller of the Currency, pav- 
ing the way for unfriendly silver legislation, is, so far as I know, 
the — a in that costly proceeding who is proud of the 
part he played. 

There was nothing in the situation which required such legis- 
lation, nothing that could excuse the pressing of such a measure 
at such a time without public discussion before the people. We 
had long been accustomed to the use of paper money, and the 
general acquiescence of the ——_ made the time appropriate for 
a quiet march upon them. hile they slept one of their strongest 
outposts was captured by stealth. 


WE ARE A DIMETALLIC PEOPLE. 


Mr. President, we have been from the beginning a bimetallic 
people, supplementing our metal with paper money as our busi- 
ness necessities required. 5 section 8 of Article I 
of the Constitution of the Uni provides that Congress 
shall have power ‘to coin money, the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin.” In pursuance of authority Congress pro- 
vided early for the coining of money out of and silver at a 
valuation named in the law, and our su uent legislation 
down to 1873 was enacted on oe basis. = political 

ies uniformly recognized our monetary system. 

o party at any time would have dared to advocate a i. 
The alteration had to be done without the people's knowledge or 
‘3 oe, whe taticel tao aaah: petatioash parts tice gold 

ven now, W es ce gol 
monometallism h their members chosen to administer the 
laws, the ies in their national and State conventions declare 
in favor of bimetallism. 

The Republican — the last national platform asserted a 
well-known fact when declaring that ‘‘ the American le from 
tradition and interest favor bimetallism.” And the tic 
Pome: Barner the same idea. Nobody disputes Samed ame vec 

story is very clearon that point. But the him awhich 
the American —- favor from “tradition and interest” is the 
bimetallism by the fathers and continued by their de- 
scendants—the dollar to be the unit and its represen’ coin te 
be made of 371} of silver, with multiples made of gold ats 
by United States laws. 


ratio 
P'jgvery well-informed person knows that in 1878 silver bullion, 
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measured by gold coin, was worth 3 per cent more than gold. If 
the object of the financiers of that day had been to preserve and 
use the best money, as they now declare to be the safest policy, it 
would seem that they ought to have let the laws mel as they | 
were; or, if an adjustment was necessary, and they had done as 
they now insist on dcing, they ought to have legislated gold coins 
up to the silver standard by putting a little more gold in them. 

hat is good doctrine now ought to have been equally good then | 
touching the same matter. If the most valuable metal must be 
the basis, and if the parity must be attuned to that, then surely 
a great mistake was made in 1873 by making the cheaper metal | 
the basis. If the modern theory be correct, a great many people 
were defrauded by putting off on them 97-cent dollars. 

Although silver dollars had always been full tender, still, on ' 
account of their weight as compared with gold coins, they were 
not so desirable for making large payments. And it could not 
reasonably be expected that this relation would be materially | 
altered in the future. Hence farseeing speculators could easily 
see that, with our national obligations all payable in coin and the | 
great body of our currency being in paper which we had agreed 
to redeem in coin, if silver could be demonetized it would be a 
simple matter to get control of the basic money, the dearer metal, 
gold, and thus more surely control the financial affairs of the 
country. 

And how wisely they calculated. The profits made on the re- 
funding bonds of 1870 have not been less than 25 per cent, or 
about $450,000,000. 

The act of 1873 would alone have accomplished all that was 
intended and desired by the money changers in their effort to limit 
the basic money to one metal, and that the dearer one. But Con- 
gress took the matter in hand, and early in 1878, in a joint resolu- 
tion agreed to by a very large majority in each House, declared 
that gold and silver coin alike were the lawful coin of the United 
States, and that all our national obligations were payable in either 
or both of them. It was, however, impossible to pass a free-coin- 

law. The best that could be done was io compromise on the 
Bland-Allison Act, and that had to be passed over the President's 
veto. 


A VICIOUS PROVISION. 
One vicious provision was incorporated in that law which did 


not attract any attention at the time, and it has not had the atten- | 


tion its importance justifies at any time. I refer to these words, 
found in section 3: 

That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the same 
with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums 
not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 corre- 
sponding with the denomination of United States notes. The coin deposited 
for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the Treasury for the 
payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued. 

WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS. 


In order that the intent and purpose of this section may be 
readily perceived, it must be remembered that the whole act is a 
scheme to defeat the free-coinage bill originally introduced by 
Mr. Bland. It is necessary, also, to understand just what free 
coinage is and how it affects the currency. 

Free coinage is clearly expressed in the original mint act, April 
2, 1792, section 14, in these words: 

That it shall be lawful for any person or persons to bring to the said mint 
gold and silver bullion, in order to their being coined; and that the bullion 
so brought shall be there assayed and coined as speedily as may be after the 


pt thereof, and that free of expense to the person or persons by whom 
the same shall have been brought. 


The proceeding is still more tersely and briefly expressed in 
section 14 of the act of 1837: 

That gold and silver bullion brought to the mint for coinage, shall be re- 
ceived and coined by the proper officers for the benefit of the depositor. 

Free and unlimited coinage means the coining without charge 
of all gold and silver bullion brought to the mint, and delivering 
the coin to the owner of the bullion as soon as itis coined. It is 
exactly the same kind of a transaction as taking a grist of wheat 
or corn to the mill and having it ground into flour or meal, ex- 


7 that the miller exacts toll, while the mint makes no charge. | 


here is another thing about free coinage that is especially im- 

¢t and must not be overlooked. The owner of bullion takes 

to the mint and takes coin away with him. It is the 

owner of the bullion and notthe Treasury of the United States that 
the coin. And he wants it because it is coin, something that 

can use anywhere and everywhere in the country in the trans- 
action of business and in the forwarding of enterprises in which he 
wishes to engage. In short, he wants it because itismoney. And 
it is of no benefit to him without use. Its use is circulating among 
the ©, performing the functionsof money. It pays for labor, 
it materials, it pays debts, it stimulates industry, and 
it life into trade. ese coins which have been fashioned 
from the bullion are charged with the highest and most exalted 
attributes of sovereignty. They are authorized and empowered 


to effect exchanges of property and of values among the people, 





and they are commissioned to cancel pecuniary obligations among 
citizens. They have a still higher prerogative than this. They 


| may take the place of a specific performance of a contract which 


one or both parties has been unable to execute according to agree- 


ment. From the moment these coins go into the possession of 
their owner they are that much added to the stock of active 
money of the country, for their owner got them for that purpose, 
and he will see to it that they get into active lation as soon 
| as possible. 
But when the Governmeut purchases bullion n 
in the Treasury it does not get into circulation a n 
| lies one advantage of free coinage to the peop! In 8 
the coin goes out at once among them. It is th { 
its owner to get it into circulation, for it is of no 
til he does. When it lies in treasury vaults 3 of no 1 
any person, unless it is represented by certificates or no that 
are out circulating as money. But the certificates do not afi 


the value of gold unless they are made lawful tender in payment 

of debts to private creditors. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES NOT MONEY 

The Bland-Allison Act provides that the bullion purchased shall 

| be coined into standard dollars, which shall be full legal tender 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. It 

will be seen that notwithstanding the title of the act, which is 


| **An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and 


| to restore its legal-tender character,” in effect in practice the legal 
tender character of the coin is not restored; for, by inserting the 


words ‘‘ gold coin” in a note or other contract, the law may be 
nullified and its purpose defeated. However, passing over that 
point for the present, the act provides that holders of these silver 
coins may deposit them with the Treasurer or any assistant treas 
urer of the United States in sums of $10 at a time and re ve one 
| ten-dollar certificate for them, and the coins will be held for him sub 
| ject to his order on surrender of the certificate. This certificate, 
however,is notmoney. Its holdercan not pay adebt withit unless 


the creditor is willing to accept it. He can pay taxes due the 
General Government with it, but not taxes due his own school 
district, township, county, city or State; nor can he discharge a 
judgment against him in court with silver certificates. The Gov 

ernment will receive them, but they are not legal tender for any 
purpose among the people in their business affairs , 

| Thisisnotall. Thecoin not going out among the people in the 


| first instance, but into the Treasury where it is under control of 
the Treasurer, and the certificates being usable to pay customs and 
Government taxes, importers, brewers, and distillers could use 
large amounts of them for that purpose quite as well as they could 
use silver dollars, and they are much more convenient _in 
| stead of paying out the new coins in the first instance to contractors 
and public ofticers, who would always prefer the paper rather than 
| the heavy silver coin, the certificates were prepared in advance, 
and, as matter of fact, much the greater portion of th ins were 
| not paid out atall to anybody; nor were they, to any considerable 
| extent, ever even offered to be paid, and nobody ever deposited 
ithem. It was not intended that they should be paid out, because 
| in that case they would have served the uses of money as well as 


| gold coin and lessened the value of gold according]; 


| With a vast amount of silver coined, it has been so managed 
that but little of it gets ont among the people except the subsid 


| ijary pieces. Most of the dollars, which are 1 gal tender, are kept 
in the Treasury and are represented by silver certificates, which 
| are not legal tender, and therefore are not competitors of ld in 
| the money market; and although there is about $140,000,000 
worth of uncovered silver coin and bullion in the Tre: 
| longing to the Government, it is not paid out in redemption of 
| Government paper, nor for interest on the public debt, nor for 
any other purpose. Hence, when the bankers of Wall street find 
business dull in ordinary times, they prey on the people at large 
by presenting Treasury notes for redemption and receiving gold 
coin in exchange for them. Assoonas gold enough is withdrawn 
in this way from the Treasury to ‘‘ destroy confidence,” then the 
Treasury offers bonds for sale, and a syndicate is at hand with 
| the gold ready to pay for the bonds—the same gold that they had 
just drawn from the Treasury. The notes soon get into circula 
tion again; they are again presented for redemption, gold is paid 
for them as before, and the gold is again sold back for bonds, and 
so the work of spoliation goes on. These bonds rnn many years, 
bearing interest payable semiannually, all of which, both prin- 


he official con- 
ons are not subject 


cipal and interest, to be paid in gold, according to t 
struction of thelaws. And the bonds and cou 
to taxation by any power, domestic or foreign 

This is one of the subjects that the act of 1873 was intended to 
accomplish. And it has succeeded admirably. In 1869 we prom 
ised to pay all our debts with coin; in 1870 we refunded our debt, 
so as to make sure work of it, and authorized the issuance of 
$1,500,000,000 in bonds payable in coin. (Next year the amount 
was increased to $1,800,000,000.) In 1873 we arranged to discon- 
tinue the coinage of legal-tender silver, so as to have gold only as 
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our money of final payment. In 1875 we agreed to resume specie 
ayment and authorized the sale of coin bonds for that purpose 
if need be. In 1882 the bonds had been worked up to a high pre- 
mium, and the banks during the next eight years sold bonds and 
withdrew circulating notes to the amount of near $240,000,000. 
In 1890 Wall street made its first effective raid on the Treasury, 
and in 1894 demonstrated its power over the Government and the 
ple of the country by compelling the issue of vast amounts of 
nds, without either law or necessity, to buy gold with. 


SCHEME TO KEEP SILVER COIN IN THE TREASURY. 


The object of putting section 8, which is the last section, in the 
Bland-Allison Act was to keep as much of the silver coin in the 
Treasury as possible, letting it be represented among the people 
by paper certificates that are not legal tender, and thus preserve 
the ascendency of gold as our full legal-tender money. It matters 
not to the men who control our finances how much paper money 
or subsidiary coin is out, so long as they can keep gold the basic 
coin, the money of final payment. And even though our silver 
coin be full lawful tender, as long as it lies in the Treasury and is 
represented by certificates that are not money at all, any more 
than bank notes are, that long the silver is out of the way for all 
monetary purposes and gold still has the field. 

Another effort to procure a free-coinage law was made in 1890, 
and another defeat was suffered. The Sherman law provides for 
the purchase and coinage of silver bullion; but by the insertion 
of the ‘‘ parity” clause coinage of the bullion is rendered discre- 
tionary; for while the law provides that enough of the bullion 
shall be coined to redeem the notes that were paid for it, the par- 
ity clause was intended as instruction to the Secretary to redeem 
the notes with gold, an instruction which that officer has sedu- 
lously followed. The final act of demonetization which signalized 
the victory of speculators over the people was consummated by 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law in 1893, 
to the national disgrace and at a cost already of nearly $165,000,000 
of interest-bearing bonds, running from ten to thirty years. And 
now the Government and people of the United States are at the 
mercy of a syndicate of gold speculators in New York and London. 


NOT COIN ENOUGH IN THE WORLD. 


There is not coin enough in the world to transact the ordinary 
business of the people, and in our own country we are now buying 
gold to maintain a coin basis for our monetary system. 


WE NEED COIN TO PAY OUR COIN OBLIGATIONS. 


We shall need a great deal mere coin than we now have or can 
procure unless we go into our mines and dig the metal there to 
manufacture the coin out of. We have an immense outstanding 
indebtedness that we have promised to pay in coin, and this obli- 
gation must be provided for if we do not wish to play Micawber 
and pay our debts with new notes. 

The total amount of bonds authorized by the refunding act of 
July 14, 1870, as amended by the act of January 20, 1871, was 

1,800,000,000, $300,000,000 redeemable in ten years, $300,000,000 in 
fteen years, $1,000,000,000 in thirty years. Allof them have been 
redeemed except about $25,000,000 of the fifteen-year issue and 
nearly $600,000,000 of the thirty-year issue. In 1894 and 1895 
three separate issues were made, two of them redeemable in ten 
ears and one in thirty years, all redeemable in coin, according to 
e terms of the refunding act of 1870. 


AMOUNT OF OUR BONDED DEBT. 


Our bonded debt now amounts to nearly $750,000,000, made up 
of these items: 





SO I 6 bo vb tiie sede cc cncsdcbanavacass $25, 364, 500 
PE EU REED sacs dcskboh<cisssntosGahonnana’ 559, 595, 300 
SAFES WOMNMEET 1 BOs scien ccc ntccstceccscetscte 100, 000, 000 
Payable a Wen i didievandss casdgiueieden eee 62, 317, 500 

: 747, 277, 300 


Here is a sum equal to one-fourth of the national debt at the 
close of the late war, and we have no gold that we can rely upon 
to pay this debt as long as the present policy of the Treasury is 
continued. Within a period of little over twelve months we sold 
more than $162,000,000 worth of bonds for gold—not to pay debts 
with, for no debts were then due that we did not have gold enough 
to pay, but to defray current expenses of the Government. 

early six months were required and allowed on the last of these 
bond transactions to collect and deliver the gold, only about 25 
per cent of it coming from abroad, and we have now in the Treas- 
ury less than one-third of the year’s purchases. 

At this rate we shall be bonding ourselves at the rate of $162,- 
000,000 a year and never have mors than $100,000,000 on hand. 
Where is the gold to come from to pay this $747,000,000 as it be- 


comes due? It can not be procured at all in all probability. Our 
only resource will then be to refund the debt and mortgage the 
country for another fifty or a hundred years, and thatis just what 
the gold syndicate is working for. So long as they can levy trib- 
ute on the labor of the people and feel sure that it will be collected 
at the cannon’s mouth if need be, they can *‘ laugh and grow fat,” 
while the country lies prostrate at their feet. 

But this is not all. By the credit-strengthening act of March 
18, 1869, we promised to pay our Government notes in coin. The 
greenbacks now out amount to $346,681,016; and under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act of July 14, 1890, there have been issued 
and are now out $143,666,280, a total for both classes of notes of 
$490,347,296. This amount—nearly $500,000,000—is redeemable on 
demand in coin. If the people could have their way, these notes 
would never be presented for redemption; they would remain in 
active circulation until they were worn out and would then be re- 
placed by new notes. But the people do not have their way. The 
speculators are in the saddle, and if we may judge by their con- 
duct during the past two or three years, these notes will be pre- 
sented for redemption fast enough to keep the brokers in profit- 
able employment. 


Thursday, January 16, 1896. 
TREASURY MUST BE PROTECTED AGAINST MARAUDERS. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, yesterday when I was inter- 
rupted by the Senate goingintoexecutive session, I was discussing 
the proposition that we need more coin with which to pay our coin 
obligations, and was giving that as one reason why I amin favor 
of and insist upon the coinage of silver upon equal terms with 
gold. Having reached that point, I continue that under existing 
conditions, if we would protect the Treasury against these ma- 
rauders we must follow one or the other of two lines of policy 
with respect to the Government notes. We musteither take them 
in at once, and we can do that only by funding them in coin bonds, 
for we have no gold to pay them with, or we mnst sell bonds to 
purchase gold enough to not only redeem the notes as fast as they 
are presented, but also to keep up a successful contest with the 
combined financial agencies of the great trade centers of the 
world. In either case we are at the mercy of the most dangerous 
and the most powerful combination of men on earth. Without 
changing our financial methods and our monetary system we 
shall never again be a free people. We shall always be subject to 
the rule of the money power. 

But even when we do make this needful change, if the work 
were to be done to-morrow, here is this existing coin debt facing 
us, and that must be paid in good faith, according to the contract, 
in coin. 

Bonds running ten to thirty years, amounting to $747,277,300; 
notes payable on demand and to be reissued and kept in circula- 
tion, to be again redeemed and again reissued, and so on inter- 
minably— ,347,296 of them. Bonds and notes, total debt, 
$1,237 624.596, all payable in coin of silver and gold, and our stock 
on hand is utterly inadequate. 


COIN OF THE PRESENT STANDARD VALUE—1870. 


All our outstanding bonds were issued under or subject to the 
provisions of the refunding act of July 14, 1870. That provides 
that the bonds therein authorized shall be ‘‘ redeemable in coin of 
the present standard value.” The language of the law is: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to issue, in a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,009,000, coupon 
or registered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may oe. 
and of denominations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, redeem ble in coin 
of the present standard value, etc. 

The act provides for $1,500,000.000 of bonds in all, and the next 
year the amount was increased by $300,000,000, all payable in “coin 
of the present standard value.” 

I have here a copy of the reading matter placed on a one-thou- 
sand-dollar bond that was issued under the provisions of the re- 
funding act of 1870. I addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury asking for this matter. My letter was referred to the 
Treasurer, and through him to the Register, and I have here this 
certificate: 

; HE REGISTER, 
TREASURY veniam ee °F, = fea 


Sir: Your letter of the 27th of December, 1895, addressed to the Toe 
of the United States. having been referred to this office by the honorable Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, I have the honor, in compliance with your request, of 
transmitting herewith ‘a certified y of the reading matter appesesns o 
oo — - on me) a of a United States bond issued under provisions 

6 refunding ac 0.” ; 

You will observe I have copied the text of a $1,000 bond. The only ane. 
ence to be found between this text and that of other denominations of the 
same loan, lies in a change of the wording relative to the denomination of the 
bond. That is to say, on a $100 bond the words “one hundred dollars" w 


appear wherever the w “one thousand dollars " appear in the copy sub- 
mitted. 
Respectfully, yours, J. F. TILLMAN, Register. 
Hon. W. A. Per 
United Senate. 
* 
4 











[FACE OF BOND.] 
FOUR PER CENT CONSOLS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Principal and in- 
terest payable 


in coin 
PICTURE PICTURE ONE 
oF 4 or ‘ M 
ISAN 
LINCOLN. UNITED STATES TREASURY. SROUSAND 
At the Treasury 
of the 
United States. 
Washington, July 1st, 1877. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
) (.ecccseccece) 
nt hiitiniiditnd ectmnaginieinsmiiamenaetiinsséecccetnseian or assigns 


In the sum of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870," amended by an act approved January 2, 1871, and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States, after the first day of July, A. D. 
1907, in coin of the standard value of the United States, on said July 14, 1870, 
with interest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 
four per centum per annum, payable quarterly, on the first day of October, 
January, April, and July in each year. The principal and interest are 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
bn taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local 
authority. 


iD cas kienudstintcecses 
Transferable on the books of this office. 
EEG sbonacestcesenen Pc dndsaciiess 


Register of the Treasury, 
Act of July 14th, 1870. 


What does that language mean? 
country at that time and what was its standard value? It must 
be remembered that this law was enacted nearly three years be- 
fore the act of 1873, which dropped the silver dollar out of the list 
of coins and changed the coin representing the unit of value from 
silver to gold. At the time the refunding act was passed, requir- 
ing the bonds to be paid in coin of the ‘present standard value,” 
then and for eighty years prior thereto the lawful coin of the 
United States, and of Germany and France, of Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Greece, was silver and gold, and silver alone had 
been the monetary basis of more than two-thirds of all the peo- 
ee on earth during many centuries before. At the time the re- 

unding act was every one of the leading nations, except 
only Great Britain, used gold and silver as their basic money 
metals. It was not until a year afterwards that Germany changed 
from silver to the gold basis, and not until some years later that 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, constituting the 
Latin Union, discontinued the free coinage of standard silver coin. 

In 1870, then, when we agreed and promised by solemn act of 
Congress that we would fund our public debt in bonds running ten, 
fifteen, and thirty years, redeemable, principal and interest, in 
‘coin of the present standard value,” the lawful coin—the legal- 
tender coin—not only of the United States, but, as I have just 
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| OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF THE WORDS ~ 


stated, of all the great nations except Great Britain an was coin | 
a 


made of gold and silver. Nosteps had been taken at that time by 
any government to demonetize silver. What Great Britain had 
done was done more than fifty years before that time. 
In order to provide means to pay what we have promised to 
y, and in coin, according to the contract, and to avoid the 
er enslavement of the people through our inability to pay 
in gold coin, we must have silver coin to meet the demands as 
they fall due. 


SILVER COINAGE IS NOT REPUDIATION. 


Do you say this is repudiation? I answer it is not only not repu- 
diation, but it is just what everybody knows we agreed to do, what 
our creditors contracted for, and what our legal and moral obliga- 
tions require us to do. 

‘Sound money” advocates seem to have forgotten what the 
contract is. They utterly ignore the law and flaunt in our faces 
a false and fraudulent statement, proclaiming, ‘‘ This is the con- 
tract! This is the contract!” This false and fraudulent misrep- 
resentation is that our contract was and is that we shall pay our 
debts with gold coin. 
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Let us examine this matter carefully. The people are honest; 
they want to abide by their contracts, and they expect their pub- 
lic agents to deal fairly with them. 

In the first place, our present national obligations to pay money 
arose out of indebtedness incurred during the great war begin- 
ning in 1861. Nearly all of that vast indebtedness was payable in 
paper; only the interest on bonds and notes was to be paid in coin. 
In 1869, in the act to strengthen the public credit, we volun- 
tarily assumed to pay, ‘‘in coin or its equivalent,” all the obliga- 
tions of the United States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes, and all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any 
such obligation had expressly provided that the same might 
be paid in lawful money or ‘‘ other currency than gold and silver.” 

hat was in 1869, March18. Is it not perfectly plain and easily 
understood, from the language used, that both gold and silver 
were then included in the word ‘‘coin”? We agreed to pay in 
coin or its equivalent all our interest-bearing obligations 





except in cases where the law authorizing their issue expressly provided 
that they may be paid in currency other than gold and silver 

Could language be more plain? We promised to pay in coin 
every bond and interest-bearing note, excepting such as were pay- 
able in something else than ‘*‘ gold and silver.” These are the 
words of the statute. 

That much, then, is clear, that the coin we promised to pay in- 
cluded, and was intended to include, both gold coin and silver 
coin. And that is what was urged annually by the Secretaries of 
the Treasury during all the years of the war when we were daily 
issuing large amounts of paper money and bonds. Let me repeat 
the words ofthe law. The refunding act of July 14, 1870, begins 
with these words: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to issue, in a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000 


coupon 
or registered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may pr parte. 
and of denominations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin 


of the present standard value, etc. 


At that time the coin of the United States was the same in all 
respects that it had been for nearly eighty years, except that in 
1834 the weight of the gold coins had been reduced 6 per cent, and 
as to the silver coins the only changes were that of 1837, diminishing 
the amount of alloy, and that of 1853, reducing the legal-tender 


function of coins less than the dollar to payments of $5. So faras 


Whind: wan the cole of the | the weight of pure silver in the dollar is concerned, that has never 


been altered—not even to this day. Our legal coin when the acts 
of 1869 and 1870 were approved was the same as it had been seventy- 
five years as to silver and thirty-five years as to gold. During all 
of that time any debt of any amount was payable in either silver 
coin or gold coin or both, as the debtor chose, and when we said 
in the law of July 14, 1870, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should issue bonds to refund the national debt and that we would 
pay the bonds “‘in coin of the present standard value” we simply 
agreed to pay in the coin which was our lawful tender coin at that 
time. Thelaw of 1834 put the value of the gold piece of 258 grains 
at $10, while the law of 1792 had put the value of the dollar or unit 
at the same as that of the ‘‘Spanish milled dollar” then current, 
and at those values and proportions gold coins and silver dollars 
were made a lawful tender in payment of debts of any and all 
amounts. 

It is clear, then, that we may, at our option, pay all our national 


| interest-bearing obligations in gold coin or silver coin or either, for 


we have no such obligations outstanding except such as were 
issued under the provisions of the refunding act of 1870. The 
late issues are conceded on all hands to be governed by that act, 
if there is any authority for their issue. 


COIN OF THE PRESENT STAND- 


ARD VALUE.” 

It seems strange that there can be now, or that there ever 
should have been, any question on this point. But because there 
seems to be now some doubt about it, I have dwelt upon the sub- 
ject more at length than it would otherwise warrant. And I 
have not done with it. There is some official interpretation of 
the language and some authoritative construction of the law re- 
lating to the subject. 

The present senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHerMAN], when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury, raised the point, and asked the 
opinion of the Attorney-General of the United States to 
whether the coinage act of 1873 in any way affected the terms of 
our contract to pay the bonds in coin. I read his letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 

Sir: I beg leave to call your attention to, and ask your opinion upon, the 
following questions growing out of the refunding act of July 14, 1870, to wit: 
Can I stipulate in the body of the 4 a bonds about to be issued that 
they shall be redeemable in coin of the present standard value—that is, the 
standard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of the law? 


1 submit a statement, prepared by the Hon. H. M. French, Assistant Secre- 
tary, having reference to the laws. 


as 





. 
' 
| 
i 
| 
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It may become important to the public interests to make the new bonds 
yable in coin of the present standard—that is, gold coin. Some doubts 
ive been expressed upon whether previous bonds issued under acts passed 
prior to 1878 are not legally payable in silver coin. This question may be- 
come important, as any doubt upon the legal terms of a public security 
affects its value. 
Very respectfully, JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Hon. CHARLES DEVENS, 
Attorney-General. 


In answer, the Attorney-General wrote this letter: 


DePARTMENT OF JustTICE, Washington, April 26, 1877. 

Sir: In answer to your letter of the 2lst instant requesting my opinion 
upon the following oy growing out of the refunding act of J 1A, 1870, 
to wit, ** Can I stipulate in the body of the 4 per cent bonds about to be issued 
that they shall be redeemable in coin of the present value, that is, the stand- 
ard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of the law?” I 
have the honor to reply: 

‘The act provides for the issue of bonds “ redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value.”" The word “ present’ undoubtedly refers as a matter of 
date to the time when the act was + ,and not to the time when the bonds 
were thereafter issued. It contemplated that a long period would elapse be- 
fore it would finally be carried into effect, and that changes in the coinage of 
the country might occur during that period. 

Whatever changes in the c e should occur, these bonds, were, however, 
to be redeemed in coin of the standard value as it existed at the date of the act. 
By this prove the holder was guarded oan any depreciation that 
might take place in the value of the coin, and the Government would not 
be compelled to pay the additional value should the coinage be appreciated. 
All the bonds issued under the act were to stand alike, no matter what was 
the date when such bonds were issued. Each was to be redeemable in coin 
which was included in the authorized 4 of the country at the date 
referred to, it being of the standard value as it then existed, Since the law 
was passed no: change has taken place in the standard value of the coin. Itis 
understood that there has been a certain change in mo eae of the coun- 
try, and that silver dollars have now ceased to exist P y_as coin. 

It has been further provided by the statute of Fe 12, 1878 (Revised 
Statutes, sections 3585, 3586), that “ the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in 
any one ee 

Notwithstanding this practical change in the coinage of the country and 
the passage of this act in regard to legal tenders, the form of bond to be 
iseued by you should not be c ed so far as the mode in which it is to be 
redeemed is concerned. It was not intended that this should be varied ac- 
cording to the 6s which might be made in the co , because a defi- 
nite rule was given by reference to the coin of a particular date. That which 
will pay the bonds heretofore issued under this act will pay the bonds which 
you may hereafter issue. 

It can not be authoritatively said that the words “payable in coin’ or 
Py apg in gold "’ are equivalent to the words used by statute. Even if 
this leaves open for discussion the ape whether bonds issued under this 
act are or are not redeemable in silver coin of the character and standard 
which existed July M, i870, it is not a doubt which it is in your power to 
memneey by the use cf words in the bond other than those which this statute 

TroVidLeSs, 
7 While I comprehend the difficulty suggested in your letter and the conven- 
ience that there might be in removing any question upon this matter, I am, 
therefore, of opinion that it would not be safe to issue the bonds, except as 
redeomable in coin of the standard value of J uly 14, 1870. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHAS. DEVENS, Attorney-General. 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

This correspondence took place during April, 1877. Mr. Secre- 
tary Sherman, seeing that the law officer of the Government con- 
strued coin the same as it had always been construed in the United 
States, and desiring to make the bonds more salable by making 
them a more desirable investment for men who make a business 
of lending money in large amounts, asked Congress to authorize 
him to make the bonds redeemable in gold coin. The request is 
in the form of a recommendation in his report under date em- 
ber 8, 1877, in these words: 

If, therefore, the public interests demand the issue of silver dollars—a sub- 
ject hereafter discussed—it is respectfully submitted to Con that an 
express exception be made requiring that gold coin alone shall be paid for 

rincipal or interest on bonds issued to public creditors since February 12, 
Tara, the amount of which is $502,900,700. ese bonds have entered into the 
markets of the world. If the market value of the silver in the new coin is 
less than the gold dollar, a forced payment in the new coin is a repudiation 
of a part of this debt. 

The point that was suggested by the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Sherman, was t. at im case at the time the bonds were 
to be paid the amount of silver in the silver dollar should be of less 
value than its coin value, and creditors were forced to take it, it 
would be to that extent the repudiation of the debt. 

Congress did not act on this recommendation. One would sup- 
pose this fact to be notice, if amy were necessary, to the officials 
of the United States that Congress did not agree with the Secre- 
tary in his interpretation of the case, whether upon the law or the 
facts. Congress did not see that either the law or the equities re- 
— any readjustment. Congress knew, as all men knew, that 

e bondholders had taken good care of themselves already, 
and had in 1870 provided for full, and more than eee by 
the passage of the provision for payment incoin of ei metal. 

i Quoting from page 260 of Senator Jongs’s admirable speech of 

893-— 


People who buy bonds do not buy them from altruistic motives. The7 be 
them for their own fit and advantage. pe sae See of Os hited 
States as they buy all bonds, only after careful Se 
face of the bonds, and of the iaws by authority of w these bonds have 


And I have read the words printed on the face of the bonds— 


They look ly to the Teer eee 
pal and interest, ut bees Ui aol rising beyond other considerations, 


they look to the medium, or as they term it, the standard in whic bs 
=e is, by ms - oe bond, fo be —. hich the pay 
‘o suppose that such a feature is neglec’ would be to suppose ; 
creditors, the keenest of men, had lost their cunning. ers Tint patie 
issued has, in plain terms, stated on its face the authority for its existence 
It contains a clear citation of the law or laws which constitute the reason for 
its being. 'These laws are open to public inspection. Noclass of persons bet- 
ter than public creditors so well understand the limitations which the laws of 
all civilized nations place upon the functions of executive officers with respect 
to issuing bonds or incurring debts or obligations on behalf of their country 
They know that the duties of those officers in connection with loans arc 
specified in the laws by which the loans are authorized to be effected. Hence 


these loans are examined as with a mental microscope to see that no doubt 
exists as to the authority cf the officer who executes the securities, and as to 
all other particulars concerning payment of the obligation. If they did not 
observe on the bond the plain printed statement that it was payable in tho 


a coin of the United States of July 14, 1870, they must have been blind 
indeed. 


I have never heard a denial by anyone having knowledge of the legislation 


under which the bonds were issued that it is the Jegal right of the United 
States to pay those bonds in either gold or silver coin. It is said that at the 
time of the negotiation of the bonds silver er was out of use in this 
country. The sufficient answer to that is that gold was equally out of use. 
It is said that the bonds were sold to citizens or subjects of countries in 
which silver was not recognized as money. This was certainly not true of 
Germany, in which country early and considerable sales were made. 
Germany was on the silver standard until December, 1871, and had consid- 
erable silver in its coin for a long time after that. Besides, our bonds were 
not, either by their terms or by implication, payable in foreign countries or 


in the money of those countries. They were payable within the United 
States, and it was distinctly affirmed on their face that they were payable in 
dollars of the United States. 


While Congress took no action on the recommendation of Mr. 
Secretary Sherman, it did take action of its own motion. In order 
to place the matter beyond possibility of doubt or peradventure, 
this whole question as to whether the bonds of the United States 
were la y payable in either gold or silver at the option of the 
United States was thoroughly discussed by the representatives of 
the people in both Houses of Congress in 1878, prior to the passage 
of the silver-purchase law of that year. On the 16th of January, 
1878, the Hon. Stanley Matthews, then a Senator from the State 
of Ohio, in view of the claims of the bondholders and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress that the bonds were legally payable in gold 
alone, submitted to the Senate a concurrent resolution designed to 
call forth the views of the members of the House and Senate nine 
years after the passage of the act of March 18, 1869. That was 
time enough for second thought. The preamble of the resolution 
recites the condition of existing laws relating to the payment of 
United States bonds. I read it just as it was presented: 


Whereas by an act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly Lo to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had previ — y 
pos — ae might be paid in lawfulmoney or other currency than 
gold or silver; an 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms.of said act were to be redeema!l io 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” ap- 

roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Tnited States described in the said act of Co approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “‘An act to authorize the refunding of national debt”; and 

Whereas at the date of the of the said act of Co ss last afore- 
said, to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of stand- 
ard value of that date included silver dollars of the ht of 412} grains 
each, declared by the act roved January 15, 1887, enti “An act sup- 
plemen to the act entitled ‘An act esta a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according 
to their nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, ; 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein) 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of nares hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 


dollars of the of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a 
legal tender in ent of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in vio- 
lation of the pu faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor. 

An effort was made Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, to have 


the resolution modified in favor of gold payments when demanded 
by the creditor, but the ent was voted down—yeas 18, 
nays 48—and the resolution the Senate by a large majority. 
It was at once sent to the House, where in like manner similar 
eet — defeated, and the original resolution passed 

y 189 yeas to 79 nays. Y ; 

It surely must be clear now that “coin” in the United, States 
in ee when the refunding act was 


Hence, if we do pay or redeem in that kind of coin we shall have 
faithfully and honestly complied with our promise. 
THE WORD “DOLLAR” HAS A WELL-UNDERSTOOD MBANING. 
The that this amounts to on is not well taken, 
for there is nothing in the contract or in the intention of the par- 
ties to it that makes us insure our creditors against a fall in the 












market value of gold or silver bullion. The word dollar in mone- 
tary language has a well-understood meaning. The law says that 
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ain amount in weight of pure gold or of pure silver, when | 
a cer 5 & I 


fashioned in certain ways, shall be regarded as the representative 
of a dollar, and that it shall be lawful tender for that amount in 
ent of all debts to any amount whatever. That is the value 


of the full-weight coin; it is less in proportion when the coin is | 


not full weight. B ‘it is] 
the extent of its weight at the legal proportion in its own country. 


But as long as it is coin it is lawful money to | 


It is always valued at its coin value in the money market ex- | 


cept in foreign countries. Thereitis nothing but bullion. Light- 
weight coin is not thrown away as bullion but passes as coin, 
and is valued according to the standard weight of coin. For ex- 
ample, if a gold eagle is found to be 2 per cent light, it would pass 
at $9.80, even though gold bullion might be above the par of coin. 
So, if a silver dollar be 2 per cent light, it would pass at 98 cents, 
though silver bullion might be 25 per cent or 50 per cent below 
the par of coin. 
STATES PROHIBITED FROM COTNING MONEY. 


Coin has a legal value. The Constitution of the United States 
authorizes Congress to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” and it prohibits the several States from coining money and 
from making “‘ anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” 

Coin authorized and valued by Congress may and does circulate 
in every State in the Union, and has done so from the beginning. 
No State could prohibit such cireulation. Coin is made of both 

1d bullion and silver bullion, and as coinit isatender everywhere 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States; but no 
State can make gold bullion or silver bullion a lawful tender. It 
iscoin, not bullion, thatismoney. Thisdoes not deprive Congress 
of authority and power to coin money out of any substance other 
than gold and silver; but it does wholly prevent the States from 
coining money out of any substance whatever, and also prevents 
them from making anything but coin made of gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts. 


BULLION A MARKETABLE COMMODITY. 


And every student of finance knows that bullion of the precious 
metals has always been a marketable commodity, subject to fluc- 
tuations the same as other articles of commerce. These metals 
having long been used for monetary purposes in commerce, in 
order to insure greater steadiness in the monetary value of the 
coins, the laws of different countries have - ywided for the mak- 
ing of metallic coins of certain weights and dimension, giving to 
each a certain legal value expressed in a unit that the people under- 
stand, and in multiples or subdivisions of the unit. For centuries 
the people of Great Britain were accustomed to use the words 
“pound,” “shilling,” ‘‘ pence,” and ‘“‘ farthing” in estimating or 
counting or recording values. The “pound” was their unit. 
Silver had been their principal money metal, and a pound of it had 
a well-understood value when exchanging it for other articles. In 
1816 that nation changed from a silver to a gold basis and a new 
arrangement of values became necessary. The latest announce- 
ment.in that respect was made in 1844, when the laws concerning 
the Bank of England were revised and amended. By the pro- 
visions of that act the bank is required to pay £3 17s. 9d. per 
ounce troy for all the fine (pure) gold that may be presented. 
The gold is coined into pieces known as sovereigns, because a rep- 
resentation of the sovereign’s head is impressed upon it. It is 
made of 125.5 grains of pure gold, and always passes at the legal 
valuation of what in our money is equal to $4.866. Fluctuations 
in market price of gold bullion are set off by a rise or fall in the 
rate of discount at the Bank of England. It must be remembered 
that coin is only bullion in every country except that to which it 
beion 

So, in the United States gold coins and silver coins at certain 
weights of pure metal are given certain legal values estimated in 
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Money is used in place of the old and cumbrous barter of the 


long ago; and the only way we can do this successfully is to affix 





values in terms that all understand to certain tokens or coins 
fashioned so that their genuineness is known and rnized by 
everybody. These coins pass at that value, no matter what the 
market value of metal is. 
WHAT AN HONDST PAY E> = 

Without stopping now to diseuss what ! tutes an honest 
dollar, it may be safely assumed that what i n 
man and man is not dishonest. If I promise to pay to ( ver 
| Cleveland a bushel of wheat at a certain time, he lv 
else knows just what he has a right to ex] . The! re 
determined what a bushel of wheat is. Ordi Ln 
a bushel measure fullof the grain and deliver t it Mr. ¢ 
land is entitled to know that the wheat is ‘ i 


quality. HenceifI deliver to hin 
wheat the debt is paid, honorably 
true, even though during the interval between the time of promise 
and the time of payment the market price of wheat has falle1 
risen. 

So itis with our metallic dollars. Paul promises to pav Peter 


one dollar at a certain time. The law has provided that a dollar 
may be made of silver in a coin of a certain weight lq 

Metallic money always goes by weight. As shown by tionsof 
laws to which I have made reference, our legal-tender coins when 
of full weight shall pass at their full legal valine, and for propor- 
tional amounts when worn by abrasion so as to be below the law- 
ful standard of weight. ‘Lhere is nothing in the law now, and 
there never has been anything in the law, which requires or au- 


thorizes any deduction from the face value of a coi 


because of 





any changes or finctuations in the market price of | 1 So 
the law having determined that 4124 grai ver, 
when fashioned in a coin of particular dim ons and with cer- 
tain devices on it, shall be a dollar and lawful tender for any and 
all debts and amounts, if Paul delivers a dollar of that kindto Peter 
on the day named in the contract, he has paid the debt honorab! 
| and honestly. 
This proposition is surely self-evident. And, asin the case of 


the unit (dollar), which has always had a well-understood mean- | 


ing and value among the people. 

our i with one another, without regard to the market 

value of bullion, though our coin is weighed and valued as so 

much bullion of equal fineness when it is used in foreign coun- 
MONEY TAKES THE PLACE OF BARTER. 

It is quite necessary that a legal value be given tomoney. It is 
the law only which gives it its value as money. If men were re- 
to buy and sell exchange the same as they do corn and 
..our trade would be but the barter of 3,000 years ago, 
and we should have a hard time of it in peeneneting business ac- 

fa 


Fi 


cording tomodern methods. Money relieves us 0 that trouble. 
Thatis what it is made for. When a citizen sees the Government 


coin or he knows what it represents without further ado. 
Hovalucs Lis. cow at $25, and he receives twenty-five dollar coins, 
Ser un have to wulgh” out ti uae Lon pt ethos 

49 ” ou money as di en 
he bought a burial place for Sarah. 





And that value is retained in | 


wheat, 1t matters not that the market price of silver 
fallen or risen in the meantime. A case in pointis th 
gold coins made under act of 1834, which were 6 per cent 
lighter than those that had been coined under the act of 1792. 
These lighter coins paid debts the same as the heavier coins had 
done and continued to do, for the law provided that both weights, 
as long as the heavier ones remained in circulation, sh 
ful money and legal tender. 

There is nothing, then, in the 
and fineness are dishonest monev simply because bullion ha lien 
in the market. 


the 


ery that coins of standard weight 


THE COPPERHEAD IN POLITICS 

But it is said the parity between the metals 1 t be maintained. 
A new kind of bimetallism has become popul I larters 
lately; and with this coming, it may be mention v kind 
of politician has come. He may prop 





, aaeianed 
pper 
head” in modern politics. We all remember t) li reat 
war, in the Northern and Eastern portion of 1 try was 
a considerable class of men who gave us some trouble in the 
They manifested their most earnest and continuous sym} y with 
the people who were in rebellion against the aut! Gov 
ernment, at the same time pretending to be friendly v th 
us who were waging war in order to supp the rebe 
said. Wegave them the name of ‘‘ copperheads.” 1 
bimetallists are of exactly the same cla 
almost universal demand of the common people of the: ut 
we have the old coinage law of 1837 restored to They at V 
| ing all their encouragement and all their sympathy and all it 
votes to our enemies, while they are pretending to be friendly 
with us. 
The Republican party defines bimetallism in this way 
The American people from tradition and interest fa m, and 
the Republican party demands the use of bot! 
money, with restrictions, and under such provi 






legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the | 
metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying pow 


i \ 
of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equa The 

ducers of the country, its farmers, and its workingmen, di , 
dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be a d her 
We commend the wise and patriotic steps already take ir G nent 
to secure an international conference to adopt such n ! vill insure a 
parity of value between gold and silver for use as money thi rhout the 
world. 


The party does not demand that the act of 1873 be repealed and 
that the former coinage laws be restored; nor does it encourage 
the belief that it is not wholly given over to the doctrine of gold 
monometallism as advocated by the British gold mongers. 

The Democratic party favors the same sort of bimetallism that 
its great adversary declares for, as will be seen by its last official 
utterance: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
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country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrimination 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or be ad- 


justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in payment of debt; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and re- 
deemable in such coin. e insist upon this policy as especially necessary 


for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and ‘most 


defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

And in order to leave no doubt concerning the good faith of the 
party touching this matter, the party platform was attached to 
the law repealing the purchasing clause of the Shermanlaw. Two- 
thirds of the Republicans of the Senate and House voted for this 
declaration of policy. It is only a more verbose way of putting 
the words that gave to the act of 1890 the title of ‘‘ Sherman law.” 
Those words declared it to be— 
the established policy of the United States to maintain the parity between 
the two metals-- 
and they were incorporated in the act of 1890 at the suggestion of 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], with the intent and 

yurpose that the notes should be redeemed, not with silver coin, 
but with goldcoin. And that distinguished gentleman still holds 
to the view thus covertly incorporated in the act which bears his 
uame. Ina newspaper report of his remarks at the Zanesville 
convention last summer I find these words: 

I believe that the policy of the United States adopted in 1853, of coinin 
fractional silver coins in limited quantities from silver bullion purchased a 
market price and making them legal tender for small sums, is the only way 
to preserve the parity of gold and silver coins at a fixed ratio. This is prop- 
erly called bimetallic money. 

Nothing could be plainer than that—certainly not the Repub- 
lican platform. The distinguished Senator has been at the head of 
his party for many, many pe so far as all questions relating to 
finance are concerned; and this is the way the veteran legislator 
and the honored Republican defines bimetallism: 

I believe that the policy of the United States adopted in 1853 is the best way 
to preserve the parity between the metals. 

And he repeated this opinion when his attention was called 
{> some criticisms of his speech by the Senater from New York 
{Mr. Hix]. In reply he said: 

At all the conventions in Ohio we have declared we are in favor of the use 
of both gold and silver, maintained at par with each other. To the extent 
= we can maintain the silver at par with gold we coin it at the present 
ratio. 

Under the old laws we madethe parity between the two metals 
hinge on the silver basis. Silver was made the unit; silver was 
San tansies silver was the standard; and the gold coin had to be 
brought to correspond with the silver. 


PARITY COVERS A MULTITUDE OF SINS. 

Mr. President, that little word ‘‘ parity,” used in this connec- 
tion, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. It is a cloak for 
hypocrisy; it is a shield for ignorance; it is an excuse for fraud, 
deceit, and plunder. 

Note the anguage of the party platform of 1892 and of the law 
of 1893. I read the deceitful attachment to the law repealing the 
purchase clause of the Sherman Act: 

And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Government should 
be steadily directed to the establishment of sucha safe system of bimetallism 
as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

That is intended to convey the thought that the framers of the 
law desired to pledge the Government to see that pa r dollars 
and silver dollars shall be quite as good as gold dollars for all 

urposes; and it is intended, further, to convey the impression 
Phat the friends of that bill—the “‘sound-money men,” as they 
are pleased to call themselves—desire that all our dollars shall be 
alike valuable and have at all times equal power in the markets 
and in the payment of debts; eo if Senators will turn to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate when I proposed an amendment to make 

90d this pa declaration by giving the legal-tender function 

each and all our dollars—gold, silver, and paper alike—I could 
not procure friends enough for my amendment to get a yea- 
and-nay vote on it, and my bill, introduced for a like pu , Was 
reported adversely. The bill was S. 1178, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session, and entitled ‘‘A bill to regulate the value of cer- 
tain coins and piecesof money; to give to all sortsof current money 
equal qualities of legal tender, and to —— and prevent dis- 
criminations in favor of gold coin or bullion as money.” And 
notwithstanding the noise and clamor that has been made since 
that time by the sound-money people, I submit now in this pres- 
ence that among the members of the Senate who rank them- 
selves as sound-money men, not one of them would vote for such 
@ law as was proposed in that amendment. If there is such a 
Senator present it will afford me much pleasure to give him an 
opportunity to assert the fact here and now. 

d as to the word “ parity,” it is not parity that the sound- 
money people want. They care nothing about maintaining the 
parity between the metals. What they want is to maintain our 
monetary system on a gold basis, and fo keep and maintain gold 
as the money and the only money of redemption and final pay- 


ment. They are not willing that silver shall be restored to its old 
wm beside gold unless the gold-using nations shall agree to it. 

his is a subterfuge; or, if the language be more elegant, I will 
borrow words from the Democratic national platform, and say it is 
a ‘“‘cowardly makeshift,” intended to deceive the people. They 
tell us that parity can only be maintained by preserving the equal 
market value of the metals, as we would keep the market prices 
of wheat and corn the same continuously and forever. They say 
supply and demand regulates such matters, and that inasmuch as 
supply and demand are constantly varying it will be impossible 
to maintain the parity without legislation, and this legislation 
must be international. They also tell us that value can not be 
legislated into anything. eir yo say that gold has a 
certain fixed value given by the Great Creator, who intended that 
it should be used for money; that it was created for that special 
purpose; that it is the only article that was so made; but even 
though none but the Creator can put intrinsic value to any defi- 
nite amount in es given article, still an international agreement, 
they insist, will add 100 per cent of intrinsic value to silver. 

All this, however, is to maintain the parity. That is to say, all 
the parity work is to be dune on silver. Gold is full of permanent 
intrinsic value; it was so ordained by almighty power, and there 
is no need to meddle with the gold basis. It is silver that must be 
doctored and made over by an ment among the money 
changers of foreign nations. Why do they not do as our fathers 
did sixty years ago—change the gold coins to the silver basis? 

SILVER THE BASIC MONEY OF THE WORLD TILL LATELY. 

It would seem that a great many people have not yet learned 
that silver was the basic money of the world ever since the dawn 
of history until 1873, with the exception of Great Britzin, that 
chan her basis in 1816, and Portugal later. I am not quite 
sure but that for a brief period Rome maintained a monetary sys- 
tem based on gold alone. But speaking generally, silver has been 
the world’s basic money until within twenty-five years last past, 
and now there is more silver than gold used for money among the 
nations, 

I submit a table showing the amount of gold and silver esti- 
mated to have been in use in 1891, and there has been but little 
change since: 


Total gold and silver used as money of the world, in form of coin and bullion, 
and amount per capgta. 


Mr. Leech, Director of the United States Pint, prepared, for the Congres- 
sional Committee on Coinage a series of tables showing the estimated and 
officially reported amounts of gold, silver, and paper in circulation as money 
in different parts of the world. The following table comprises the portions 
of the statement in reference to gold and silver: 

















SPECIE. 

Country | Gold. | Silver. 
SAE BGs dénevenn epabube hantiesadcdetnnotess $702, 018, 869 $482, 071, 346 
SE iis ask danieennaccetbnnptivhonsinees 550, 000, 000 100,000, 000 
IE tichinenbhucdadinvtccehasedsaivedie~cesceen 900, 000, 700, 000, 000 
OG nk cnddscrenctedace casepscesesionsd wederce 500, 000, 000 145, 000, 000 
BI onda wasagyhannyeresanegendennbacdanmasbenaey 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
DED cctch cone deat ebustubtetas sapseassocenseeybeoses 140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
IS ntcdcniatinbddutes cdc ascctnbvumin tan 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
SE, idineinnnedplhtididdetinne cnceaccsivhasdibeebhen 2,000, 000 4,000, 000 
Gbetns Hncadbesasecoccoocen caceeec cooseceeusese 100, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
40,000, 000 10, 000, 000 
40,000, 000 90, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
82,000, 000 10, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 7,000, 000 
100,000, 000 15, 000, 000 
as aaid alhhiin cement 5, 000, 000 50,000, 000 
TE LS SSS SN 500, 000 
ih cienaninancoedd Hhioabaghansewaen 45, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
90, 000. 50), 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 

2,000, 
8, 820, 571, 346 
857, 379,000 
825, 954, 000 

163, 953, 





“1, 479, 729, 400 
The total ag of the world in coin and bullion used as money axnounts to 


2.51 per cay 
ere t total silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money amounts to 


58 per ca: 
eet ld and silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money 
ones .08 per ca’ 
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51 pita will be our 
money of colicin aeed $3.09 gold taste, SE Es crete. 
If proof be demanded that the friends of so-called sound money 
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are really gold monometallists, it need only be pointed out that 
ever since the change of base in 1873 the Government has treated | 
gold as the only legal coin the country. It has not paid any other 
coin on Government obligations and does not do so now. With 
$140,000,000 worth of uncovered silver coin and bullion in the 
Treasury in 1894 the Secretary purchased gold to meet even cur- 
rent expenses of the Government; and that officer during all the 
years since 1878 has persistently paid only gold coin in redemp- | 
tion of Treasury notes. It is not denied anywhere that all our | 
national obligations are payable in silver coin as well asin gold 
coin, yet the Treasury pays only gold, except in cases where sil- 
ver is requested. And in the last bond transaction the syndicate 
informed the President, and that officer transmitted the intelli- 
gence to Congress, that in case the bonds were made payable in 
ld they would be worth a trifle more to the purchasers and | 
that trifle would be paid. Congress not authorizing such a stipu- 
lation, the bonds were issued, as all others have been issued, pay- | 
ablein coin. This is a conclusive acknowledgment on all sides, 
and the syndicate concedes that these bonds are payable in silver | 
and gold, both or either. 
MARKET VALUE OF BULLION DOES NOT GOVERN MONEY VALUE OF COIN. 
The proposition that the market value of bullion governs the | 
money value of the coin is not tenable. There is no law in any 
country, as far as I know, certainly not in the United States, that | 
has any reference to sucharule. It is not incorporated in any 
law. Congress has no power to regulate the value of bullion, and 
it has never undertaken to do so. Its authority extends only to 
regulating the value of money. The language of the Constitution | 
is: ‘‘Congress shall have power to ‘coin’ money and regulate 
the value thereof.” The word “coin” in this place is a verb—to | 
coin money, to make or manufacture money. The thing which 
Congress may regulate is the value of the money that it coins. It | 
is celine that is to be regulated, but not the value of bullion. Nor 
is it the bullion value of coins. It is the money value of the 
coins, or the amount of money which is represented by the coins. | 
Briefly, Congress is authorized to prepare coins to represent | 
value, and every coin so made shall have its value expressed by | 
act of Congress. 
Congress never enacted that 3714 grains of silver shall be worth | 
a dollar or that 232.2 grains of gold shall be worth $10. Nor has | 
Congress ever said what ratio shall exist between the values of | 
= bullion and silver bullion. Section 11 of the act of 1792, 
fore quoted, says: 
The proportional value of gold to silver, in all coins which shall by law be | 


current as money within the United States, shall be as 15 to 1, according to 
quantity in weight, etc. 


It is only the metal in coin that the law applies to. The pure 
gold in $15 worth of gold coins shall be of the same weight as the 
pure silver in one silver dollar coin, and 1 pound of gold in coins 





‘ shall be of equal value as money with 15 pounds of silver in coins. 


To quote the law: 

Every 15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all pay- 
ments with und weight of pure gold, and so in proportion as toany greater | 
or less quantities of the respective metals. 

It is only the metal used in coins that the law makes any pro- 
vision for. It is declared that in preparing coins to be used as 
money, and making payments with these coins, the value of gold 
shall be taken to be fifteen times as much as that of silver, in quan- | 
tities by weight. But the value of the coins, which Congress is 
authorized to regulate, is their money value, Coins can have no | 
value in that form and for that use, except what the law imparts | 
to them. 

Recurring to the standard value of our coin when the refunding 
act of July 14, 1870, was passed, our lawful tender coins consisted 
of the silver dollar, the eagle, the half eagle, and the quarter eagle, | 
and their values were: 























| Value 
| 
— 
GOLD COIN. | 
En i. os > i | $10.00 
| ce ensanagonaheoccon ses 5.00 
Quarter eagle. ........... adinaie wehbe ue a | 2.50 
SILVER COIN. 
The weight of the coins was (standard nine-tenths fine): 
| Weight. 
GOLD. | Grains. 
_ a ew eccce | 258 
a eeecagecece 120 
Quarter eagle............... ékidabeeece | 644 
SILVER. 
Neen cade cachdececees 4123 
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It is perfectly clear that whatever we may understand to be the 
value of a dollar—and I shall discuss that later—Congress, acting 
under the plenary and unquestioned authority of the Constitution, 
enacted that a silver coin made of a certain form and dimensions, 
with certain devices and letters and words on it, shall, for all 
money purposes, be of the value of adollar; that gold coins of cer- 
tain forms and dimensions, with certain devices and lettering, 
should be of the value of ten dollars, five dollars, and two and a 
half dollars, as the case may be; and the coins whose weights 
and values I have just given were the coin of the country and the 
value at the time the bonds wereauthorized. The‘ present stand- 
ard value” of the eagle was ten dollars; that of the half eagle, five 
dollars; that of the quarter eagle, two and a half dollars, and that 
of the dollar piece, one dollar. Our promise was to pay in coin of 
the value of coin at that time. No matter when the bonds should 


| be issued or when they should fall due, they were redeemable in 


coin of the value of our coin at the time the act ‘was passed. We 


| did not agree to pay in bullion, nor did we promise to pay in coin 


at its bullion value, when the bonds should be payable. The con- 
tract is not ambiguous; its terms are brief and plain. Its words 
are, ‘‘redeemable in coin of the present standard value.” 

And the reason for this plainnessis apparent. If we had agreed 
to pay in any other way there would not have been certainty as to 
what would be the value of our payment when it should be made, 
We might have to pay more, or our creditors might have to ac- 
cept less in money value than our coin possessed at the time the 
law was approved. In one case we might lose; in the other our 
creditors mightlose. But the contract was not left open to doubt. 
Everybody knew the value of our coins at that time, for it was ex- 
pressed in dollars and was marked on their faces. There could 
then be no mistaking the meaning of the promise. We authorized 
the issuance and sale of eighteen hundred million dollars in bonds 
for the purpose of refunding the national debt, and stipulated in 
the act that when the bonds should be issued they should express 
on their face that they were redeemable in coin of the value of our 
coin at the time the act was passed. 


SUPPOSE GOLD LEAVES THE COUNTRY, WHAT OF IT? 


It is said by some timid persons that if we should readopt 
the policy of paying our obligations in silver and gold the gold 
coin will all leave the country. Well, suppose it does. What 
of it? Who will be injured by the movement? The farmers? 
They have no gold. One year’s crop of Kansas corn is worth 
more than all the gold produced in our mines during the same 
year. The mechanics? The wage earners? The plain people? 
They have no gold. They receive all their dues in paper, and 
they constitute 90 per cent of the people. Who has the gold that 
is going to leave and where is it? The Government has, say, 
$50,000,000; the national banks (October 3, 1803) $182,342,948; 
State banks, private banks, loan and trust companies, whose aggre- 
gate capital (about October 1, 1893) was $406,000,000—say thev 
have $100,000,000, which is about the same proportion to capitas’ 
as that held by national banks. This gives us a total of about 
$382 ,000,000 belonging to banks, which they hold as reserves. The 
rest of whatever gold is in the country is in State and municipal 
treasuries and in the hands of a few people. 

Suppose all this goes out of the country, what will replace it? 
Will bankers sell their gold? And what will they get in ex- 
change for it? They will not part with gold because they are 
obliged to do so. There is no compulsion about it. If they let it 


| go at all it will be because they can gain a profit by the exchange, 


and they will not sell it without receiving its full value in re- 
turn. And they must maintain their reserves, which can be done 
only with coin or other lawful money. If they sell their gold 
coin reserves because gold coin is at a premium above silver coin 
(and they would not dispose of it for any other reason), they would 
receive as many dollars in silver as they sell in gold, and with 
them as much more in silver or other money or property as would 
be equal to the premium, hence neither they nor the country will 
lose anything. 

If it be said that the exodus of gold would contract the currency, 
that can not amount to much, because there is but little gold in 
eirculation. Not more than 1 per cent of the business done over 


| bank counters is done with gold coin. 


But the vacuum would soon be filled with coin made of silver 
bullion now belonging to the Government and not covered by cer- 
tificates or notes outstanding. 

Free coinage of silver would probably have the effect of ad- 
vancing the market value of silver bullion. But say it does not. 


| Let the price remain where it is, and for argument sake we will 


put it at 32 tol of gold. That would leave us with the 50-cent 
dollars so much talked about. Our bankers, wanting to profit by 


the operation of the new law, exchange their $82,000,000 of gold 
| for $382,000,000 in silver and $382,000,000 worth of other property. 
| That would preserve the equilibrium, or the ‘‘ parity,” if our sound- 


money friends do not object to this use of the word in that con- 
nection. Where is the loss? There is no need of anxiety lest 
bankers will rush into the bullion exchange business without as 
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surance of gain. They are not doing business in order that others 
may profit by their blunders. If they are philanthropists, it is not 
during business hours. 

AFTER COIN THEN PAPER. 


Mr. President, I now approach a proposition which is to me 
more interesting than the Held which I have just passed over, be- 
cause, if for no other reason, it has not been so much discussed. 
I believe that as soon as Congress shall have provided for the ac- 
cumulation of coin enough to pay all our national obligations 
which are payable in coin, provision should be made for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent paper currency that will eventually take 
the place of all other kinds of money except for small transactions. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in making this proposition. 
I believe in the coinage of both gold and silver, but not as an 
original proposition. Lf we were just setting out to establish a 
new monetary system, having had no experience with metallic 
coins, I should not favor the use of any material that is very 
costly, any material which speculators and money changers could 
corner and thus force oppressive financial legislation upon the 
people. 1 would choose some material out of which to make our 
coins that had of itself very little value, but suitable in every 
way for the purpose, so that a small quantity of it, as much as 
would be used in one piece or one coin, to represent $1, or $5, or 
$10, would be so small that there would be no inducement to 
speculate in it. 

I believe in the coinage of gold and silver, first, because our 
people have long been accustomed to it. The people of the entire 
world have been accustomed to it. It is part of the financial 
policy of all civilized and enlightened men everywhere, descended 
to us from the far distant past. 

I favor the coinage of gold and silver for anotherreason. At this 
time gold alone is being coined, and there is not one hundredth 

art enough of gold and silver combined to perform the monetary 
unctions required among the people. I favor the restoration of 
the coinage of silver for still another reason, that we may, as soon 
as possible, out of our own mines or mines in other portions of the 
world secure the coin we need for the purpose of paying our coin 
obligations. Having all that done, then comes the proposition I 
have announced. 

I regard a correct system of money as among the most impor- 
tant agencies in human development. Commerce has uniformly 
opened the way for advancing civilization, and money in one form 
or another has been the handmaid of trade. Fairs afforded oppor- 
tunities during the Dark Ages for people to exchange property by 
barter; but ships and railways and banks and telegraphs have 
brought a new citizenship to the nations and have established a 
new kingdom on the earth. Rapid communication, ready ex- 
change, quick returns, and the massing of capital make new 
agencies of effort to be among the necessary accompaniments of 


these new conditions. The Phoenicians and the Romans propelled | 


their ships with oars; now we drive great ocean steamers across 
the Atlantic in five days. The Britons and the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Normans and the Gauls carried their produce on the backs of 
animals or in rude carts on heavy roads; but the modern railway 
train has reached a speed of 80 milesan hour. All the machinery 
of life and labor has been changed and the world seems to lave 
been created anew. 

We have made some progress in the development of devices to 
be used as money, and in our experience we have produced some 
wonderful implements in exchange. Banks, as places of deposit; 
banks as places to buy and sell money—places to exchange ex- 
change, if the expression is allowable, are highly wrought con- 
trivances to aid commerce, and with but little improvement in 
their constitution, object, and management, they could be made 
mighty instruments of power for good in the best direction of 
human endeavor. But banks, like allother public agencies, being 
intended for the good of the people at large, eau to be con- 
ducted as public institutions. The money they use ought to be 
of only one kind, and that created and supplied by the General 
Government. No private concern of any character ought to be 
permitted to issue its notes to be used as money, and interest 
ought to be abolished. All the money required in a legitimate 
transaction of the people’s business ought to be supplied by the 
Government through its own agents at a charge sufficient to 
cover only the operating expenses of the business, 

Holding these opinions, I believe that among the things re- 
quired of us, and what, in self-defense, we must sooner or later do 
is, after providing for the accumulation of coin enough to meet 
our coin obligations, to reconstruct our monetary system so that 
the money function shall be discharged in a natural way. 

USES AND FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 

Let us open the discussion by a consideration of the uses and 
functions of money. 

Producers and consumers require some means of effecting their 


exchanges other than mere barter, which is the giving of one article 
of produce for another. 





There must be vehicles, as wagons, cars, and ships, to move 
articles of pro from place to place; and they nently have 
to be taken long distances, as wheat from Kansas to England, tea 
from China to Illinois, coffee from Brazil to Massachusetts, cloth 
from South Carolina to Japan, beef from Chicago to London, ete. 
And there must be some means to convey values of property as 
well as means to transport it, for the merchant may not have just 
what his customer wants and must therefore give him somethin g 
with which he can procure what he does want from some other 
merchant. Paul raises corn, Silas makes shoes, and Peter pro- 
duces cloth. In order to exchange their surplus productions for 
other supplies that they need, they each sell of their surplus what 
they have to spare and buy what else they desire. The exchange 
is effected through Barnabas, the merchant, who buys the surplus 
corn and shoes and cloth from the persons who produce them and 
sells them to persons who wish to buy them, paying cash’ to the 
sellers and receiving cash from the buyers. This cash is money. 

Exchanges of property many times have to be effected through 
merchants who live far apart. Money serves as an order from 
the merchant who buys surplus products to the merchant who has 
the things that the producer wants. And because the second 
merchant does not know anything about the financial responsi- 
bility of the first merchant, so as to feel safe in accepting the 
order, it is necessary that the Government shall declare such 
orders to be money, exchangeable at their face value for any and 
all property that anybody has to sell. Then everybody under- 
a that money is always good for its face in property that is 

or sale. 

From these considerations it is evident that what people need 
money for is to assist them in the exchange of their surplus prod- 
ucts. Now, in what do these surplus products consist? See 
what the farmers of our own country are doing. Put together 
their corn, their cotton, their wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, and the 
other crops they raise, with their fruits and vegetables and live 
stock, amounting in value to nearly four thousand million dol- 
lars annually. Add to this nine thousand million dollars as the 
output of our manufacturing establishments for one year, and 
$587,000,000, the value of our mineral products, a total of thirteen 
thousand million dollars, and you approximate the worth of the 
property we are handling now, and we shall have to buy and sell 
more and more every year. 

MONEY NECESSARY IN EXCHANGING SURPLUS PROPERTY. 

Extending the thought somewhat, I quote a few sentences from 
an article over my name in a work entitled ‘‘ Silver and gold,” 
published last summer, as showing what money is needed for and 
why it is used: 

‘* Money is necessary only because individual men and women 
produce more of some kinds of property and not as much of some 
other kinds as they need for their own use, and they desire to ex- 
change their surplus for what they require of the surplus of other 
producers. 

** And because the two factors—producer and consumer—live and 
work far apart, it is a great convenience to have home traders and 
merchants to collect the surplus from those who produced it and 
distribute it among those who wish to consume it. A very large 
number of the people are engaged in this work of collection and 
distribution as exporters, importers, carriers, commission men, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, salesmen, etc. This is commerce. 
It would, however, be an impossible thing for men to carry on the 
traffic of the world if they had no means of representing the value 
of see pay dealt in, and some means of transporting the values 
as well as for moving the commodities. Such means is found in 
what we call money and in certain forms of paper often used in 
place of money. 

‘The amount of this surplus property which is being moved from 
place to place in order to take it from the persons who wish to sell 
it and get it to those that want to use it is beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and the character and number of vehicles employed in trans- 
portation are too many for enumeration. It is officially stated 
that the property carried over American railroads and canals and 
on our river boats and coasting vessels is greater in tonnage and 
value than that of the combined foreign commerce of all the great 
nations of Europe. 

“It is to procure part of thisenormous surplus that much of the 
labor of the world is performed. The greatest problem of life is 
to live, to procure the means of subsistence; and what of our needs 
we can not supply from that which we ourselves produce we must 
supply out of what others have to re, To effect these ex- 
changes money is imperatively required.” 

The early use of the precious metals in commerce was as Com- 
modities, paid out by weight. In course of time it was found 
convenient to mark copper, silver, and gold in such manner as to 
ai om t. This —— 
sav trouble Sem gpm emsel periods 
trading finally established certain recognized relations of value 
among commodities, among themselves and with respect to the 
precious metals as well, in time some of the nations began to 
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ress values in coins. 
and the Chinese are credited with the first use of money as repre- 
sented by coins. Silver was first used for coins in Greece. Gold | 
coinage can not be definitely traced beyond the time of Julius 
Ceesar. 

Metal coins do now pass by weight outside their own country. 
They are so used in every part of the civilized world. Coins are 
ani of certain weights prescribed by law. The English ‘‘ pound 
sterling” originated in the use of a pound of silver. Our silver | 
dollar must contain 371} grains of pure silver and the eagle must 
have 258 grains of standard gold. 

PRECIOUS METALS NOT THE EQUIVALENT OF ALL OTHER PROPERTY VALUES. 

But the uw of the precious metals for money implies that they 
are the equivalent in value of all other property. That was once 
the general belief, and a great many people of more than average 
intelligence in other respects do now hold to that opinion. Men 
who hold to what is popularly known as the ‘‘sound-money” doc- 
trine believe in the universal equivalency of gold, or they would 
not regard it as the only safe material for coin. 

But the doctrine was never true, and its falsity is painfully 
apparent in modern times. The annual production of the gold 
mines of the world is not worth as much, even at its mint value, 
as the corn and wheat crop of a single year in Kansas at the mar- | 
ket price on the farm, and all the gold coin now in existence is 
not equal in its money value to that of the yearly surplus produc- | 
tions of American farmers. 

The great disturber of values or prices was war, which was al- 
ways in progress somewhere. It is well established that most of 
the great wars of antiquity were undertaken or prosecuted in order 
to procure the precious metals. Darius plundered the regions | 
west of him and carried the treasure with him back to Persia. 
Afterwards Alexander plundered Persia and restored to Macedon 
the stolen wares. The Punic wars, covering nearly a hundred 
years, were waged on the _ of Rome to get possession of the 
silver mines of Spain. And the wars, vandalism, brigandage, and 
piracy in modern times are much of the same character. The dis- 
covery of America by Columbus was the opening chapter in a series 
of the most barbaric and atrocious wars since history began. It 
iscomputed that the conquest of Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica cost 30,000,000 lives and the extinction of a race, and all to get | 
the gold and silver in their mines. Napoleon I, in the glamour of | 
his military glory, conceals the grandest robber since the times of 
Pizarro and Cortez. 

While all the world has been fighting for gold and silver, and 
while these two metals, with copper, have been used for coinage 
time out of mind, yet modern commerce is so vast and the neces- 


Copper was first used for this purpose, | 
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| moved from the people who produce them to the people who want 


sary exchanges so enormous that all there is of the precious met- | 
als to be found outside the mines is not enough at their present | 
valuation to supply one hundredth part of the money required in 


the transaction of the world’s business. 
Great Britain, and in all the great nations, only about 1 per cent 
of the business is done with metallic money. And the proportion: 
will grow less from year to year as business increases. 


se: ; — 
In the United States, in 
i 


Inour own country we find the products of our farms, factories, | 
and mines amounts to thirteen thousand million dollars a year, | 
while our gold product amounts to only $35,000,000, which bears | 


a proportion to the other property of i to 370, which is as much as 
to say that $1 in gold is equal to $370 in other property; or, what 
is the same thing in another form, $1 is enough to perform all the 


money functions required in exchanging $370 worth of other prop- | 


erty in addition to the payment of debts and taxes. 

And it must be remembered that this thirteen thousand million 
dollars is only one-fifth part of the estimated value of all the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States, which in 1890 was put at 
sixty-five thousand million dollars. That gives us $1,857 worth of 


property to be handled with $1 in gold, and our debts and taxes | 


reach at least twenty-five thousand millions. 

It must be evident to all persons, when the subject is presented 
to them, that sucha system of finance can not be justly maintained. 
It makes the dollar too valuable and other property too cheap. 
No people could long prosper under an arrangement of that kind. 


rich. 


METALLIC MONBY WRONG IN PRINCIPLE. 

But aside from the insufficiency of the metals, the custom of 
using metallic money is wrong in principle. It is unsatisfactory 
in practice, ruinous to the common interests, and unscientific. 

| As a currency it is unstable, unsafe, unreliable. In time of pub- 
lic peril, like other cowards, it slinks away and hides. And when 
it isin use, like the pirate that it is, it demands tri m every 
other form of property. 

Why should we-use any one article or form of merchan » for 
money, making it and it only a legal tender in payment lebts 
and as currency, passing from hand to hand in exchar n 
payment of taxes? Why select one article, give it titious 


value, and measure all other values by that? Is it } 
sign one good and sufficient reason for such a one-sided policy? 
None but a gold broker could consistently undertake t 


I have shown that money is required for use in « ting ex- 
changes of values of property—all property, not gold and silver 
only, but all property, including the precious metals; and that 
these exchanges affect an infinite variety of transactions every day 
and hour of our existence. Think of the ceaseless tide of com- 
merce and of the numberless items of property constantly being 


> 


tousethemorconsumethem. Allthese things havea market \ 


| And this is true of gold as well as of cotton and corn Chen why 


single out that metal, give it a legal value, and require all men 
to gauge their property by this measure? Why not u ome suit- 
| ablesubstance that of itself has no appreciable value, and let that 


represent the unit of value? 
HOW TO ASCERTAIN THE UNIT OF VALUE 


But how shall we ascertain the unit of value? We need borrow 


no trouble on that account. The unit has been found: it has been 
in use many years, and is understood. It was legalized by Con- 
gress more than a hundred years ago and named a doll Nota 
coin, not a piece of metal, or of paper, but an ideal thir nin 
definable entity, a something attached to things by people who 
make them or use them—a thing called value, a quality, or rather 
a relation that may be represented by a tangible substance. A 
dollar may be represented by a coin of metal, a bit of paper, a 


shell, or a fish. 
How is this unit of value ascertained? Let us see. With oniy 
one commodity used for money, and that commodity scarce and 


hard to procure, a few shrewd and daring men have alw: d 
control of it, demanding exorbitant rates of usury from persons 
whose necessities compelled them to borrow it or exchange for it. 
The use of metal money has always kept men and nations 

trate before the money changers, and while I speak 90 p ! 


of civilized men the world over are paying interest for t! 
money that is redeemable in silver or gold. More than one-half 
the dwellings of our own people are occupied by renter ida 
syndicate of stockbrokers have control of the public Treasury, 
holding at arm's length a nation of nearly 70,000,000 people sup- 


| posed to be free, compelling them, at will, to mortgage their 
country for gold which the brokers only have to sel! 

It is the scarcity and dearness of our basic money metal that has 
enabled gold speculators to charge rates of int t that transfer 
the property of the people from their hands into those of the money 
changers about once every generation. On the avera n our 
great cities 75 per cent of the people are without homes of their 
own and are paying a few other people for the right to live on the 

| earth. 

If all that has been lost to the people of the world during the 
last twenty years by reason of the use of gold only as money ld 
be stated in dollars the amount would bewilder the imagination. 
It is worse than war, pestilence,and famine. The us metallic 
money has cost the people of the United States since our Govern- 
ment was established in 1789.two hundred tl und million dol- 
lars more than they have saved out of their earnings. This is 
demonstrated by placing at 6 per cent compound inte: ne 
hundred years a sum of money equal to the assessed valuation of 


ucers would become poor, while money owners would grow | 


So insufficient have the metals become in their capacity as | 


money, that every nation on the globe is compelled to use substi- 
tutes of different kinds, as government paper and different forms 
of private credit. Not more than 1 per cent of the total business 


transactions. of enlightened men are done with gold and silver. | 
In our own country we have had banks from the second yearof our 
national history. And now, witha 10 = cent taxon State banks, 


we have more than a thousand million dollars of paper money out— 
greenbacks about $346,000,000, notes abont $145,000,000, 
national-bank notes about $200,000,000, andsilver certificates about 
$825,000,000. If gold were sufficient, or ~~ and silver together 


were wh 
ino 


ing else? 


why did banks of issue 
out three to five 


in paper for $1 in specie for 





our taxable property in 1790 and compare the amount with our 
assessed property valuation in 1890. 


Besides, the relative production of gold and the incre of coin 
falls rapidly behind the increase of population and the growth of 
commerce. This enhances the value of gold and diminishes the 
market value of all other property in like proportion; d this 
process must continue as long as the present monetary policy con 


tinnes. It will be but a short time, comparatively, when the 
great bankers will have virtual control of all the business and own 
all the property of the people, through the increased value of gold, 
if this system is to be perpetuated. The only certain relief will 
come through the establishment of a system that will be just in 
its operation. 

MONEY IS AN INVENTION. 


It was in the development of commerce that money was in- 
vented. Money is an invention, the fruit of discovery, just as 
machines are invented in order to apply certain mechanical prin- 
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ciples which have been discovered. In thebeginning of trade there 
was nomoney. Ali exchanges of property were made for other 
property—article for article. It wasearly discovered that certain 
metals, because of their beauty in the pure state, and because 
of their fineness of substance, their indestructibility, and their 
susceptibility to high and brilliant polish, were peculiarly well 
adapted to use in ornamenting the person, the home, the temple, 
the palace, and all resorts of pleasure and passion. Early it be- 
came common to adorn public buildings with articles made of 
gold and silver. Temples of worship were, and still are, rich in 
golden ornaments, vases, statuary, and the like. These metals 
were articles of commerce exchanged for other things; and be- 
cause of their peculiar properties and uses they were universally 
sought. They were special objects of prey on the part of invading 
armies. It isa truthof history that— 

In the search for gold whole races of pocute have been put to the sword, 
continents subjugated, religions and civilizations destroyed. 

It is equally true that men and women of wealth and fashion 
have sacrificed honor and fame, even life itself, for the possession 
of the precious metals. 

These considerations have made silver and gold objects greatly 
to be desired by all classes of people, and we find that in the 
earliest periods of history they were sought by traders as articles 
of merchandise. History, sacred and profane, is full of com- 
mercial transactions showing that gold and silver were always in 
demand fortrade. Abraham ‘“ weighed” out 400 shekels of silver, 
*“gurrent mony with the merchant,” and Joseph was sold for 
“twenty pieces of silver.” 

And in that way the precious metals became money, ‘ current 
money with the merchant.” They came to have a commercial 
value, the same as other articles of merchandise; and because a 
small quantity of them by weight would exchange for much 

eater quantities by weight of other articles, and because goods 

ad to be transported by caravans long distances between trad- 
ing points, these metais, when they could be procured, served 
well as a sort of medium by means whereof trade in other things 
was always profitable. 

In time rulers of nations undertook to regulate trade in the 
precious metals by impressing on them certain marks to show 
officially their weight, so that in making exchanges for other 
property all parties might be apprised of the weight of the metal, 
and then they could put their own value on it as measured by 
values of other things. They were exchanged by weight in one 
form or other and their value in relation to other articles, and 
the value of other articles in relation to the metals, came to be 
more and more distinct and regular as commerce spread among 
the nations, until at length certain values were assigned by law 
to certain weights of the metals. 

How men would act were they without any form of money and 
without knowledge of money functions, should they set about to 
establish a money system, we can not tell. But we know what 
has been done in this direction by those who have come and gone 
before we came; and we are blindly, and at great loss, practicing 
day by day the things which, when studied and their principles 
applied in improved methods, will suggest to us machinery that 
will save money as well as labor. 

But how shall we study and how shall we improve our present 
methods? The first step is to comprehend the principle involved 
in the proper useof money. Thecirculation of money is the exer- 
cise of a public function. The proper function of money is to 
serve a public use. A yw of money carries with it a commission 
from the people to aid them in effecting cash exchanges, to pay 
debts and taxes, to serve as orders from one person to another for 
property that is for sale, and as receipts for debts and dues paid. 

ut money must represent what we call value, and value must be 
computed, estimated, and exchanged according to a system or 
arrangement of monetary units. 

GOLD I8 NOT MONEY. 


T ask close attention of Senators who do me the honor to listen 
ae analysis I am about to make in searching for a unit of 
value. 

In the first place, we must understand what is meant by the 
word ‘‘value.” If I am asked whatis thevalue of my horse and I 
answer, ‘One hundred dollars,” and you — to take him at that 

rice, we say the bargain is made. But when you come to pay for 
nim, this being a gold-basis country, you take your nicel adjusted 
balance and weigh out 4§ ounces of fine gold and tender that to 
me. L[refuse to take the — I sold the horse for money, not for 
gold. It is a hundred dollars I want, not 4§ ounces or any other 
number of ounces of gold or of anything else. I donot need gold; 
have no use for it; give me money. 

Then you offer me ten eagles and I accept them at once. You 
explain to me that the law requires 232 grains of pure gold to be 
put into an eagle; that in ten eagles there are 2, ins of fine 
gold, which is equal to 4f ounces. But I reply, ‘‘ We do business 
with dollars, not with gold. Our standard is the dollar, not the 
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ounce or the pennyweight or the grain. To trade m 
gold is barter; and how do I know what is the value o your gold 
with respect to the value of my horse or other roperty? The law 
fixes a certain value to gold when it is coined and stamped, but 
the value is given in dollars, not in measures of weight. Besides 
how am I to know what is the real value of gold as a commodity 
so long as the Government coins all that comes to the mint at a 
certain valuation, thus giving it a mint price and not a commod- 
ity price? If I am toaccept gold and not money for my property 
then take away the protection which the law gives to gold and 
throw it on the open market to find its price level there, in fair 
competition with corn and pork and tobacco and other species of 
property. These coins you gave me may contain just as much fine 
gold as you weighed out in payment for the horse, but the gold 
is not money, while the coin is money, and it ismoney that I want.” 

This simple illustration brings plainly into view the proposition 
that value and money are not equivalent terms. Whatever they 
mean, they do not mean thesamething. Money is readily defina- 
ble, and its uses are easily understood. But value is indefinable. 
It may be said to be a relation which articles of property bear to 
one another as regards the extent or the intensity of demand for 
them. Things which are in demand in trade have what we call 
: — value, while things that are not in demand have no mar- 

et value. 


PRICES NOT FIXED BY PRODUCERS OF PROPERTY. 


But the value of what is in demand is not what the producer 
or the seller may fix upon it. The shoemaker does not fix the value 
of the shoes he makes, any more than the farmer fixes the price of 
his wheat or beef or cotton or corn. (For the purposes of this 
illustration, I use the words “‘ value” and “‘ price” as synonymous. ) 
The price or market value of commodities is not determined by 
the will or desire or opinion of the person who produced them. 
The farmer can, at any time, tell you what he thinks he ought to 
= for his grain or stock, but he can never tell what he will get 

or it until he learns from the dealer what the market price is. 
Liverpool, England, is the great world’s market for wheat, cotton, 
and wool, and the market prices for these articles the world over 
are fixed at that place, from whence dealers in all countries are 
informed daily. 

The merchant does not eee the prices of his goods; the 
manufacturer does not control the price of his wares. Prices are 
determined by the relative valuation which exists among articles 
of property with respect to the demand for them, and the cost of 
supplying that demand largely governs the price. This relation 
is affected by a great many influences operating from and toward 
different directions. They are usually merged and harmonized at 
the great trade centcrs, and then, as property goes out to retail 
dealers who distribute it among the people, interest, freight, com- 
mission, insurance, profit, etc., add in different degrees to what 
was the original price at the collecting 2 pam 

Now, the unit of value is ascertained by a general comparison 
of property values. It is commonly asserted by sound-money 

ple that the value of oe is measured by gold. But it 
is nothing of the kind. coinage laws, and the honest- 
money delusion will soon become apparent even to the victims 
of these golden dreams. The thought is illustrated in the case 
of silver. During all the centuries while the nations in their 
laws put a certain price on silver for coinage purposes and coined 
all that came to the mints, the market value of silver bullion never 
fell below the mint price. Since 1873, when the coinage laws of 
the leading nations were repealed so far as the making of legal- 
tender silver coins is concerned, silver bullion has fallen in the 
market fully 50 per cent. But the silver coins still retain their 
money value. ith asilver dollar one may purchase 2 bushels of 
50-cent wheat; but the market price of as much fine silver bullion 
as 4. contained in the coin, is worth only the value of 1 bushel of 
wheat. 


horse for 


MEASURING VALUES BY COMPARISON. 


Then value is not measured by gold, but by the relation exist- 
ing among all articles that are bought and sold and that are said 
to be worth something. We may make a comparison in this way: 
We will go out among traders and learn how things are valued in 
the market places when we measure them by one another and not 
by dollars. But, instead of comparing all the articles of trade, the 
subject can be illustrated as well by a few comparisons as by 
many thousands. Let us take, say, eleven articles of pee 
and measure their values by the values of one another, as follows: 

One bushel wheat equals ten pounds cotton; one pound cotton 
equals five pounds salt; one ton salt equals one horse; two horses 
equal one piano; one pair men’s shoes equal — pounds cot- 
ton; fifteen bushels corn equal ten bushels wheat; five pigs equal 
ae cotton; two sheep equal ten pigs; eight sheep 
equal one suit men’s clothes; five pounds salt equal one pound p 
iron; nal one cow; five cows oqenl one cl 
gold; one spade eq one hundred pounds salt; fifty spades 
equal one wagon; one cow equals one dress pattern; twenty cows 
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equal one carriage; seven hundred pounds pig iron equal one 
dress suit; two pounds gold equal five bicycles, and so on, in- 
definitely. 

Now, can we find any one article among the number we have 
compared whose value, when taken singly, or when multiplied or 
divided, will serve as a common measure of the values of all the 
rest? In our school days we learned how to find the greatest com- 
mon divisor of certain given numbers. Let us find, if we can, a 
common divisor of these values. We will take the value of a 
bushel of wheat as a divisor andtrythat. We find, to begin with, 
that 1 bushel of wheat is worth 10 pounds of cotton, and that the 
values of all the other articles mentioned have such relation to one 
another that we can easily trace the connections from this start- 
ing point. 

It appears that the value of horses, pianos, clothing, sheep, cows, 
gold, wagons, dress patterns, carriages, and bicycles can be meas- 
ured by the value of a bushel of wheat when it is multiplied; and 
that the value of cotton, salt, pigs, pig iron, and corn can be 
measured by the same standard when it is divided. 

When put in practical form the table would be something like 
this: 

One pound cotton equals one-tenth bushel wheat; one pound 
salt equals one one-hundredth bushel wheat; one pound pig iron 
equals five one-hundredths bushel wheat; one horse equals two 
hundred bushels wheat; one piano equals four hundred bushels 
wheat; one bushel corn equals sixty-six one-hundredths bushel 
wheat; one pair men’s shoes equals three bushels wheat; one pig 
equals fifty one-hundredths bushel wheat; one sheep equals two 
and fifty one-hundredths bushels wheat; one cow equals forty 
bushels wheat; one spade equals one bushel wheat; one wagon 
equals fifty bushels wheat; one carriage equals eight hundred 
bushels wheat; one bicycle equals eighty bushels wheat; one 

und gold equals two hundred bushels wheat. 

With this standard, we must multiply it if we would purchase 


a horse, a piano, a.pair of shoes, a suit of clothes, a sheep, a cow, | 


a wagon, a carriage, a bicycle, or a pound of gold; and we must 
divide the standard if we would buy a pound of cotton, or of salt, 
or of pig iron, or a pig, or a bushel of corn. 

But, while we have found a standard to estimate values with, 
we have not ascertained the value of the standard, only as it is 
measured by values of other articles in the market. 


standard, for, even if it were not too bulky and too heavy and too 
inconvenient in every way, there is not enough wheat produced 
to use it for money. Besides, the value of wheat may not al- 
ways be the same. We can, however, easily get rid of this diffi- 
culty. After we have agreed on the value of a standard measure, 
we may use that value as a common measure, and give it (the 
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value) a name to be regarded as the unit; and after having be- | 


come accustomed to the name, we may estimate the values of all 
our property of every description, including the precious metals, 
by that standard unit, though its value be purely imaginary and 
indefinable. 
in Germany the name ‘‘mark” is used; in the United States we 
use the name “dollar.” 

Taking our own case as an example, we call a certain coin of 
metal or a piece of printed paper money a dollar; but it is not be- 
cause of the value of the material in the particular piece of metal 
or paper, for their individual values are not the same. But both 
of them alike represent a certain well-understood value in things 
that are bought and sold among men, and it is that value that we 
calla dollar. The bit of paper has no value; that is to say, its 
value as a separate slip of paper is so trifling as to be not worth 
reckoning among values. Yet we willingly take it in exchange 
for a dollar’s worth of property of any kind we have to sell; we 
accept it in payment for t 
procure it when we want money to pay our taxes with. Wecan 
always procure a dollars’ worth of anything that is for sale for it. 


MONEY IS NOT VALUE; IT REPRESENTS VALUE. 


Value, then, is something that relates to the desire of men to 
ae. use, or enjoy property, and after we have conceived the 
dea of value, we find that it applies to all property alike, though in 
varying degrees. But there is no value in money, though there 
is value or worth in everything else that men trade in, and it is 
the value in other things that money is intended to represent. 
ew is not value, it does not possess value; it only represents 
value. 

Now, going back to our unit—the value of a bushel of wheat; 
for, remember, it is the value of the wheat, and not the wheat 
itself, that is the unit. If we give the unit of value a name, and 
then prepare a device to represent the value, we have securely 
taken the first step in our journey toward a natural and just 
system of money. 


Let us to accept the word now in use which expresses the 


abor, in settlement of a debt, and we | 


| mon people could 
It would not be convenient in practice to use wheat for the | 
| natural system of taxation, for (a) it would teach the m 
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understand what a dollar means. We can not defineits value any 
more than we can trace the Arctic circle by a line on the earth; 
but we perceive a certain value or worth relation among the mul- 
titudinous articles of property dealt in by men, and we can easily 
comprehend that there must be, in the nature of things, a unit 
from which we may ascend or descend in computing values. 
Again, I ask it to be remembered that the value of our property is 


not estimated and measured by its relation to gold or toany other 
one article of merchandise. It is the relation that its worth bears 
to the worth of all other property, including the precious tals. 

We do not need to determine the value of the unit, for if we can 
agree upon some word, term, or expression that may | i to 
represent that value, we have found a common standard that all 
men can easily understand, one that is in every way ¢« ient, 
a unit found by comparing the values of commodities when meas- 


ured by one another. 
Let us christen and baptize the unit. and we have a standard 
forever. We will name it ‘ Dollar,” and call its one-hundredth 
part a cent, and we have a simple standard of value by which we 
can express any and all values in dollars and cents. 
ADVANTAGES OF A PERFECT PAPER 


MONEY SYSTEM 


Among the advantages of this system of money may be men- 
tioned— 

First. It would be just to all the people alike in its use. It 
would be the only money of the country, except coins 1 would 


hetter serve the purposes of small transactions, and would be full 
legal tender everywhere, thus saving to the people everything that 
is now lost by reason of using a small amount of metal coin as the 
only legal-tender money. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, I ask whether 


before he finishes he is going to tell us how 1 h of this ideal 
money of his he would have in circulation at any given time 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will wait a few moments I shall 
be very much pleased to answer his question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. PEFFER. Second. It would do away with usury, for it 
would develop a system of public banking through which money 


would be circulated at cost of the business. 
Third. It would reduce rents to a reasonable level, so that com- 
i and hold their homes. 

d bring about a simpler, a juster, and more 
opl } that 
personal property—the things which men and women produce by 
their labor—ought not to be taxed: and (b) this would lead to the 
taxation of the rental value of lands, without regard to improve- 


Fourth. It wou 


| ments, which would afford sufficient public revenue and leave the 
| people free to work and earn money for themselves and not for 
others. 
Fifth. It would terminate the rule of the money power. The 
quantity of paper required for all the money needed by the people 


In France the value of the unit is named “franc”; | 
| market. 


from year to year would be too small and the profit on its manu- 
facture too little to tempt any speculator to corner the paper 
And the rate of interest that conld be procured for the 


| use of private money would not justify any person on his own in- 


| 


dividual account to engage in the business of money lending. 
This could be done only in cases of enormous aggregat of 


? 
ms 


| wealth, for it would have to be done in competition with Govern- 


ment banking, through which charges for the use of borrowed 
money would be only what would defray expenses of doing the 
work. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss these suggested ad- 


vantages. That will be left for another occasion when banking 


| and taxation are being considered. 


CONCLUSION, 


I have toadd but asingle thought as it was expressed in the con- 
clusion of a speech I had the honor to deliver in this Chamber on 
the 12th day of May, 1892. 

‘*Mr. President, standing as we do in the evening of the most 
fruitful century of human progress, looking backward over achieve- 
ments grand in their scope, astounding in their numbers, and be- 


| wildering in their effects, discovery, invention, development in 


| civilization, with fresh discoveries of genius and 1 


all departments of effort, change and improvement everywhere, 
and looking forward toward the dawn of a higher and broader 


1iobler reaches 


| of mind, when we shall have happier conditions, with larger lib- 


erty, purer pleasures, and the enjoyment of more abundant leisure, 
strange it is that we are just beginning to study one of the most 
subtle and cunning agencies of human activity. 

‘* How strange that this should be true; that while we have 
changed our methods in all departments of industry, and are now 
searching for new and better ways along every avenue of growth, 
we hold with an almost desperate grip to a money system that de- 
scended to us from the barbarism of the past. The time is at 


unit of value in our monetary vocabulary—a “dollar.” We all | hand when we need improvement in our methods of providing 
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and distributing this most convenient repository of values. The 
things which are bound up in the one word ‘‘money” are an in- 
numerable host that no man can number, involving endless devel- 
opment of mind and thought and energy, perpetual progress and 
growth, Like the rod of Moses, money brings forth water from 
nature’s rock. As healthy blood imparts vigor and strength tothe 
human body, so money in active circulation quickens the pulses 
of trade, encourages the toiling poor, gives employment to willing 
hands, and brings prosperity and peace to the people.” 

In answer to the Senator from New Hampshire, [ will now say 
it would be, 1 think, not only impracticable but imprudent for 
me or for anyone to undertake to determine in advance what par- 
ticular quantity of money would be required to be used by the 
people. I have thought it all out in my own mind. The first 
thing is to establish the system, to get rid of this idea of barter, 
of using for all exchanges one or two articles that a few men can 
control, a few articles which are very scarce and difficult to pro- 
cure, and are very valuable when procured on account of the 
necessary labor performed in their manufacture—get rid of that 
idea, and establish the foundation principle upon which money 
ought to be based and upon which it must be based in time. In 
self-defense the people can not afford this spoliation that is being 
practiced wpon them from day to day, whereby they are losing 
their homes now more rapidly than wasever known before. I say 
to the Senator that Ido not pretend to forecast what would be 
the amount of money required. 
interests of the people, the common sense of the people, would 
determine for them what amount of money ought to be in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has left off where he should have begun in the 
consideration and discussion of the proposition that there should 
be some substitute for gold and silver money. Gold and silver 
have been the instruments of money with which exchanges have 
been made since the dawn of creation. Now the Senator says 
they are unsatisfactory, that they result in oppressing mankind, 
that they should be dispensed with, that the dollar should not be 
based upon either gold or silver, but that a different dollar, « unit 
of value, should be made use of in the commercial exchanges of 
mankind to take its place, and the Senator does not tell us what 
that dollar should be. 

The Senator certainly will not advocate—he refrains from ad- 
vocating—the starting of the printing presses and the printing by 
the Government of unlimi quantities of paper money called 
dollars to take the place of gold and silver; and yet Iam unable 
to see where the Senator proposes to stop. He has at the end of 
a long speech on this subject brought us to the destruction of gold 
and silver money: he has taken away our faith in metal money 
and given us nothing in its place. The Senator has not spoken 
long enough, and I trust when he comes to discuss this subject 
again, as ke gives us notice that he will do in connection with 
banking and taxation, he will be prepared .to say what should 
take the place of gold and silver as money and as the basis of 
paper money, and if that substitute is to be a paper dollar, that 
1¢ will tell us how many of them we are to issue and how this 
issue is to be regulated and controlled. 

Mr. President, it has been the dream of political economists that 
some substitute might be found for gold and silver money. Amid 
all this denunciation, which we hear not only from Populists but 
from Democrats and Republicans, of slavery to the money metal, 
it seems to me we ought to have one ray of light thrown upon the 

uestion of what the substitute for the money of the fathers and 
the money of the centuries should be. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire had honored me with his attention about an hour ago, and 
say half an hour before that and half an hour afterwards, as he 
has done for the last fifteen minutes, he would know more than 
he does now about the answer to the question he has asked me. 

I entered upon the discussion of this subject, I will say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, with the proposition that there 
was not gold and silver enough in the country to perform the 
monetary functions required by the people, and that, therefore, I 
favored the coinage of all the silver we could get at our mints in 
addition to all the gold that is brought there, so as to procure coin 
enough with which to pay our coin debts. After having discussed 
that phase of the subject, I stated distinctly that after we had 
procured coin enough for these purposes I thought Con ought 
to devise some better monetary system; and I also stated what kind 
of a system I proposed, a permanent paper-money system, a system 
based on the values of the pro of the ree coimage, 
if you please, of their lands, their houses, and all their lawful pos- 
sessions; and this system to take the place of all metallic money 
except only for small business transactions. 

The amount of money in circulation ought at all times to be 
what the people need in the transaction of their legitimate busi- 
ness. 
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Abolition of the Fee System in the United States Courts, 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HovSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 21, 1896. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4321) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in the a for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1806, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with much pleasure to the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me. It brings good promise for the 
abolition of the present vicious fee system. 

The people of no section are more interested in the abolition of 
the fee system by which United States officials are paid than are 
those whom I have the honor to represent upon this floor. 

Few questions affect them more than this one. Few reforms 
are demanded more earnestly by them than this one. 

I have proposed and submitted a bill which abolishes the feo 
system absolutely and entirely. It provides specific salaries for 
the United States district attorneys, marshals, clerks, and com- 
missioners. It does not leave a vestige of the fee system. It in- 
augurates a system better for the ofiicers, better for the people, 
and better for the Government. 

Itis better for the officers, because under this bill every United 
States officer will receive a definite and fixed salary. He knows 
when he accepts the office what his compensation will be. His 
salary will not be, as now, uncertain and dependent upon the 
work which might arise. 

It will elevate and dignify all these positions. It will remove 
all these officers from the temptation of using their position and 
power, not for the good of the Government, but to increase their 
own pay and emolument. It will inspire the people with moro 
confidence in all these officers, since they will no longer be liable 
to the accusations of inciting and continuing prosecutions simply 
for fees and self-enrichment. Thus the service would be elevated 
and the officials held in higher esteem and regard. The officers 
would be paid promptly, like other officials of the Government, 
and would not have to wait months, and sometimes years, before 
receiving their pay. 

It would be better for the le, because they would no longer 
be harassed ‘by petty and frivolous suits incited by mean spies 
and informers for the rewards and encouraged by officers and 
witnesses for the fees and money made. 

It would baa protection of the people against worry, annoy- 
ance, and frivolous prosecutions to which, in the past, they have 
been much subjected. It would save them the expense and trou- 
ble, which have become immense, of defending suits and prosecu- 
tions instituted for the sole pu of making money and getting 
fees. The intense friction and harshness witnessed in the past in 
the administration of the law would disappear, and suits would be 


instituted and prosecuted for the sole of the public good. 
The people would no longer feel that they were made by law sub- 
jects to be preyed upon officials who received fees and riches 


in pro ion to the people’sills and misfortunes. The people 
would have a security that they would be unmolested so long as 
they observed the substantial spirit and intention of the law. It 
would result in great benefits and savings to the Government. 
The Government would no longer be scandalized by giving pre- 
miums and rewards so as to create an immense class of profes- 
sional witnesses, spies, and informers, who have done much to 
bring the administration of the law into disgrace and disrepute. 
Having removed all temptation to incite or encourage prosecu- 
tions from its own officers, it would have the assurance that all 
its officials, as sworn officers, would be guided by their duty and 
the public good. It would destroy this system which makes the 
interests of the officer and of the Government distinct and sepa- 
rate. Having made the interest of the officer and of the Govern- 
ment identical, it would have the assurance that the law would 
be rice ee — for the public good. It would result in a 
‘eat saving of public money. 

o Nothin hows more aunty the necessity for the great reforms 
contai in my bill than the records of the Department of Jus- 
tice. The expense and cost which this fee system has t 
upon the Government is immense and —, i year U 
States marshals were paid $1 339,640.51; U States commis- 
sioners were .. es: O ——. States oe oa 
$298,961.72: Uni States attorneys _ 
126,67; United States jurors were paid $932,170.27; United 
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i 
witnesses were paid $1,713,162.17; thus making a total paid for The President, in two messages to Congress, 
For this vast expenditure the Government | emphatically recommended its abolition. 


these of $5, 163,928.93. ) 
received back in money, as a return, only $37,647.61, paid as com- 
== of criminal suits, and $132,050.53 realized from fines and 


orfeitures from criminal suits, and from all civil suits during the | 


year $121,696.97. Thus the Government, for the immense expendi- 


ture of about $5,164,000, received returns in money of less than | 


$255,000. This is an amazing difference between expenditures 
and returns. 

The pernicious effect of this fee system is further disclosed by 
the results of the suits instituted in the United States courts. 
The records of the courts disclose that last year 2,7 
were terminated to which the United States was a party. Of 
these 1,691 were decided in favor of the United States and 1,060 


2,751 civil suits | 


were decided against the United States or dismissed or discon- | 


tinued. This clearly shows that about 40 per cent of these civil 
suits should never have beeninstituted. Last year 25,949 criminal 
suits were terminated in the United States courts, and out of these 
10,521 were acquitted, dismissed, or discontinued. This shows 
that over 40 per cent of the indictments in the United States courts 
should not have been found or prosecuted. Many of those con- 
victed were for petty and frivolous offenses, where the ends of 
justice would have been better answered by an acquittal than a 
conviction. They were convictions where no benefits could accrue 
to the Government. 

This does not include the great number that the United States 


fused to prefer indictments. If these were included, it would be 


safe to say that more than half the suits and prosecutions were | 


such that should never have been brought. They would never 
have been instituted but for the vicious fee system. These frivo- 
lous and unjust suits and prosecutions last year cost the Govern- 
ment over $2,000,000. The abolition of this system, as proposed 
by my bill, would save each year this vast amount of money to 
the r, overtaxed, and overburdened people of this country. 
Besides, its saving to the people would be far greater than this. 
It would save them from the worry and annoyance, great ex- 
pense, and losses entailed in the defense of these frivolous and 
unjust prosecutions. ; 

My vision stretches far beyond the dry figures here disclosed, 
and I see a state of facts which excites my deepest sympathy and 
greatest-indignation. I see that the property and the liberty of 
the best citizens are at the mercy of miserable wretches, who, for 
greed, become spies, informers, and professional witnesses. I see, 
through their perjury, innocent citizens dragged like criminals 
before the court, incarcerated in jail, and subjected to all manner 
of hardships and humiliations. I see poor,innocent children de- 
prived of the protecting and providing hand of theirfather. Isee 
good, loving wives immersed in tears and terrified in heart, as 
they see their husbands torn from them on account of some petty 
and frivolous charge. I see homes, once happy and prosperous, 
transferred into the abode of want and wretchedness because the 
occupants had to surrender their all to make defense in court 
against charges of which they were innocent and were acquitted. 
I see a reign of terror, doubt, apprehension, and suspicion among 
neighbors and communities. I see the infamous spies and inform- 
ers holding high carnival. I see prosecutions inspired only for 
malice and hatred. I see the good, conscientious officer, an honor 
to his position and a credit to the Government, giving no encour- 

ment to this and hence making few fees and little money, 
while the grasping and greedy lend a willing ear, and make large 
fees and reap harvests. These dry figures bespeak all this. My 
own knowledge and experience, in addition to the court record, 
can bear evidence of the existence of such conditions. These con- 
ditions are but the natural results of this vicious fee system. 

Destroy a tree and you destroy its fruits. Destroy this system 
and you will destroy ail these, which are but its natural products. 
The Attorney-General, in his last report, earnestly recommends 
the abolition of this fee system and the substitution in its place 
of salaries. He says that arrests and prosecutions on frivolous 


oo 
will revented only when this system has been abolished, which 
makes the fees of commissioners, marshals, and clerks the source 


and flimsy proofs, and the great expense incident thereto, | 


§ GO Hci I ] : | efforts so long as I have a seatin this Honset 
commissioners dismissed, nor those in which the grand jury re- | 


of their compensation, and thus presenting a constant inducement | 


to unnecessary arrests and litigation. He says, besides the great 
annual expense entailed by the Government on account of these 
unnecessary prosecutions, great annoyance and loss of time are 
inflicted upon the parties and witnesses, which work both mate- 
rial and moral injury to the public, and that it has created a class 
of professional witnesses and informers, to the scandal of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Attorney-General Olney, in 1893, in 
making his report, says: 


The system by which United States district attorneys, marshals, clerks, and 
commissioners are paid by fees has been so often and so emphatically con 
demned, is so in principle, and works such gross injustice in 
practice that its survival to this time is nothing less than a wonder and a re- 


has earnestly and 


Judge Brawley, of the United States district 
olina, in a recent charge to the 


court of South Car 
: 


rand jury, vigorously and forcibly 

points out this evil. He said to the erand jury 

Your findings have demonstrated tha ne-tentl f ! ns under 
section 342 have no merit in ther that they have n by th 
proper desire to advance the cause of justice, but by t 
wretches who have sought to make money « 
have already been brought to trial and nv 
doubtless will be. But this evil, v h has rea 
public scandal, can not be eradicated by the p 
cals. A new crop will undoubtedly spri t 
devised for reaching the root of i This |] 

All who have given time and thought to tl v 
investigated it are convinced that no substantial pel I 
form will accrue in this direction until the entire 1 ! 


destroyed. When this is destroyed the infamous 


ers, spies, and professional witnesses will disappear 
frivolous charges and insufficient evidence will cease r) 
will no longer be watched, harassed, and terrified by p 


greedy for fees and rewards. The officers, all receiving tixed and 
stated salaries, will confine themselves, in the discharge of their 
duty, to what they conceive the public good alone req q 

peace, and satisfaction will again reign in places ' 
now only fear, discord, and bitterness. These are great r 
and improvements to be desired. I shall earnest] 
the: I l 
of this great end. I know how the people whom I have the honor 
to represent have suffered from the prevalence of this vicic ys 


Torn 
¥y devot 1ii mv 


wcompiushment 


LS 


tem. I shall fight it until it is destroyed and relief is brought to 
the people and to the Government. The officers, the people, and 
the Government will all be greatly benefited when the last vestige 
of it is swept away. This bill, which I have proposed and offered, 
accomplishes all this. I hope that it may be the re of tl 

Congress to enact this bill into law and thus abolish all these 


evils. [Applause. ] 


Coin Redemption Fund—New Method to Break the “ Endless 
Chain” and Relieve the United States Treasury. 


SPEECH 


HON. WM. ALDEN SMITH. 


OF N 
IN THE Hovse 


MICHIGA 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 
On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of ir 
deficiencies of revenue 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the 20th of December, when t! 


protect the co redemnt fund. 


edness t pora 


members 
of this House were planning their holiday vacation and while 
many of them were en route to their homes, the President sent a 
special message to Congress, advising the legislative department 
of the serious and threatening condition of the Govern t's 


credit and the general apprehension existing in finan 
saying that the gold reserve, so recently replenished by a 
issue, amounting to $160,000,000, was fast being depleted, 


ial circles, 
bond 


? d that 


for a single period—the three weeks preceding the assembling « 
Congress—$16,000,000 had been withdrawn and the reserve was 
again below the required amount, standing at $79,000,000. He 
concluded this special message by saying: 

[ ask at the hands of Congress such prompt aid as it alone has the p ‘to 


give to prevent in time of fear and apprehension any sacr tl 
interests and the public funds or the impairment of our p 

This House remained in session under the wise and patriotic 
leadership of those who have won their spurs by faithfulness to 
public duty, and who, by reason of their wisdom and experien 
were able to meet the grave responsibility so suddenly 


thrust upon 
them in a manner to challenge and receive the 


val 


appr r the 
business world, which tireless and unflagging fidelity favora 
inaugurated the legislation for which the Republican party are 
responsible. The work of that historical week was not perfect. 
Legislation never is. The measures were creatior f necessity 
and only calculated to meet an emergency in national affairs, for 


which I am glad to say the Republican party were in no manner 
responsible. This can not be truthfully said now. From 
moment of the organization of this House we are coresponden 

before the American people with the other Departments of the 
Government, and will be required to answer for any dereliction 
of duty. The first measure passed enabled the Secretary of the 
Treasury to avoid much of the severity of the bonding clause of 
the resumption act of 1875, lessening the period of the loan and 


tha 
Ul 
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the rate of interest and providing that snch bonds as were neces- 
sary to issue should be offered to the ple for popular subscri 
tion first. If bonds must be issued, was this not a desirable 
measure? 

My esteemed friend from California [Mr. JoHnson], in his elo- 

nent remarks upon Thursday, took occasion to pay tribute to 

e American people who had responded so generously to the needs 
of the Government and subscribed nearly $600,000,000 for the pro- 
posed loan of one hundred million, saying that if he ever felt 
proud in his life it was when he had read in the morning journals 
of this unprecedented achievement, and with equal earnestness 
declared in the next breath that the pauperized condition of the 

ple was woeful to contemplate. It is useless to deny that dis- 
ess is widespread; that the people are hard pressed. But, Mr. 
Speaker, this immense volume of money to-day seeking invest- 
ment in national securities from every State of the Union argues 
that public confidence is only necessary when it will find its way 
into remunerative channels of industry, when labor can be steadily 
and profitably employed, when gladness and prosperity shall again 
dwell in the cottage and darkness and gloom disappear. 

The House bill was directed to that end, and, standing upon its 
merits, it has passed. Can as much be said of the irrelevant and 
untimely substitute? No matter what its merits, standing as an 
independent proposition, there has never been a moment during 
the entire discussion in both Houses when there was the slightest 
expectation that it could become law. The Presidential hostil- 
ity would defeat it, and we are now met with the startling propo- 
sition that while discussion has been winding its endless trail 
around the Treasury over $30,000,000 have escaped from its strong 
box and instead of the gold reserve remaining at $79,000,000, as 
when the debate began, it is now $43,000,000, and sinking lower 
every hour. And while the economic enlightenment was going 
on at this end of the avenue last week the Government was 
obliged to pledge itself for an additional 1 per cent on the loan 
being made, which at the time of its maturity will cost the people 
over $20,000,000. This would not be a burdensome sum, perhaps, 
if anything could be accomplished, but the discussion opened 
with the proposition that it was futile in this emergency. any 
fervent prayers have been uttered, but the same lips acknowledge 
that the Republican party are now powerless to formulate and 
pass laws which do not meet the favor of the Executive. 

The last national platform of the Republican party declared for 
bimetallism as an pang Sr party principle. There seen no dis- 
position to retract from that position or avoidit. The Minneapolis 
platform did not point out the way, and with no power to exe- 
cute, why should our disagreements be so taunting and sharp? 
Perhaps the aggregated wisdom duly accredited of our next 
national convention may blaze the way broad and straight 
whereby we may unitedly act. What loyal Republican is not 
willing to pause and give ear? Emergency legislation is all we 
can hope for now. The bond bill is such, and the revenue bill is 
such. The former is to lighten the burdens of the people; the 
latter is to lessen the burdens of the Government now by provid- 
ing in the least onerous and burdensome manner for increasing 
its revenues about $40,000,000 a year. Neither measure is perfect 
or wholly satisfactory. Both are, however, creditable to the time 
and place, and should be insisted upon by the originating body 
without modification or delay. 

Legislators should minimize the difficulties in the way of useful 
government, and when a serious situation confronts the pa 
the best and most vigorous thought should be devoted to its solu- 
tion. The remedy may not lie along fixed and well-recognized 
lines; still if the idea does not involve any dangerous or doubtful 
method and seems to touch one of the vital causes of business 
apprehension and alarm, regularly constituted authority should 
be willing to measure its standard by the usual methods of adap- 
tation and practicability. 

The gold reserve of $100,000,000 was, at a critical time in our 
monetary affairs, considered necessary to the establishment of con- 
fidence among the people in the ability of the Government to re- 
deem its promises and establish resumption. For many years, 
while the revenues exceeded the expenses of the Government and 
its credit was never questioned, this fund was of little importance 
and its function not generally understood. When, however, the 
expenditures exceeded the income and the fund, so long main- 
tained, is encroached upon and melts away by reason of the nec- 
essary demands made upon it, and speculators find in it a profit- 
able means of influencing governmental action, its diminishing 
volume may well excite fear and apprehension. To stop this fear 
of — repudiation and turn the eyes of the people from the 
gol -reserve barometer to their usual business pursuits, to check, 

possible, the cause and break the ‘‘ endless chain” now eaees 
such a convenient method of a the Treasury of its gold, 
eee me, in the discharge of public duty, to introduce a bill 
calculated to open the way whereby much of the difficulty under 


which the country is struggling can be arrested. It is very 
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simple, in that it changes but two words of the pene national 


——s law. Section 5191 of the Revised Statutes provides 
a 


National banking associations shall have on hand at all times, in lawful 
money of the United States, an amount equal to at least 25 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of their deposits in reserve cities, and 15 per cent of their 
aggregate deposits in nonreserve cities— 


thus creating a large cash fund, aggregating between $250,000,000 
a $300,000,000, presumably for the partial protection of depos- 
itors. 

The bill which I had the honor to suggest strikes the words 
‘lawful peor ” outof the section referred to and inserts in their 
place ‘‘ Uni States notes (greenbacks) and Treasury notes,” 
thus making it obligatory upon national banks to carry their 
lawful reserve in the demand notes of the Government, which 
have for several years so annoyed the National Treasury, obliging 
the Government ‘o bond itself to the extent of $260,000,000 of 
peneee, and interest amounting ultimately to nearly as much, 

or the p se of maintaining the gold reserve at the required 
amount, ere are outstanding mbacks and Treasury notes 
redeemable in gold aggregating $496,681,016, of which the Treas- 
ury of the United States holds $128,088,271. The national banks, 
on the 18th of December, 1895, held $99,209,423 and $31,440,000 in 
United States certificates of deposit for legal tender, the balance 
of a notes, $237,993,322, being in circulation among the 
people. 

It has for some time been a matter of considerable speculation 
how many of these notes have been lost and destroyed since their 
issuance. Of one thing we can be reasonably sure, that if the 
national banks were required to hold their entire lawful reserve 
in greenbacks and Treasury notes, it would be impossible for indi- 
viduals or combinations of capital to obtain sufficient of them in 
excess of what would be lawfully required by the banks to give 
any annoyance to the Treasury Department. Will these demand 
notes not meet the banks’ requirements as well as any other money? 
With the Treasury reserve standing unimpaired at $100,000,000 in 
gold for the final redemption of the greenback and Treasury note, 
with the promise of the Government that it will redeem these notes 
in gold, whereto its faith and credit is unquestionably pledged, 
making these notes in every respect as good as Government bonds, 
I am unable to see any good reason why this class of money should 
not for the time being constitute the required reserve of national 
banks and the $168,000,000 in gold now carried in such bank re- 
serves liberated for purposes of exchange and general commercial 


use. 

A careful examination of the reports made to the Comptroller 
of the Currency December 13, 1895, discloses the fact that the 
national banks of the city of New York had on hand at the close 
of business that day as their ‘‘lawful money ” reserve $15,311,453 
in ge coin, $9,320,830 in gold Treas certificates, $27,195,000 in 
gold clearing-house certificates, and $35,576,962 in legal-tender 
notes, while the national banks of Chicago had at the close of 
business the same day as their “lawful reserve” $15,097,127 in 
gold coin, $2,261,240 in gold Treasury certificates, and $7,371,565 
in legal-tender notes. 

The national banks in the State of New York, exclusive of New 
York City, Albany, and Brooklyn, had on hand at the close of 
business on the same day in their lawful reserve $4,068,002.86 in 

1d coin, $569,890 in gold Treasury certificates, and $2,828,014 in 

gs -tender notes. 

he national banks of the city of Boston had on hand at the close 
of business the same day in lawful reserve $6,966,870.86 in gold 
coin, $1,974,850 in gold ury certificates, and $5,127,395 in 
legal-tender notes, while the national banks of Massachusetts, ex- 
clusive of Boston, on the same day had in their lawful reserve 
$3,323,269.73 in gold coin, $237,700 in gold Treasury certificates, 
and $2,000,347 in a notes. . 

The national banks of the city of Detroit at the close of business 
on the same day had on hand in lawful reserve $1,072,982.50 in 

1d coin, $12,500 in gold Treasury certificates, and $693,777 in 
Goateunter notes, while the national banks of the State of Michi- 

, outside of Detroit, at the close of business on the same day 
had’ on hand in their lawful reserve $1,565,064.47 in gold coin, 
$48,930 in gold Treasury certificates, and $643,584 in legal-tender 
notes. : 

The national banks of the city of Grand Rapids, my home, had 
on hand at the close of jbusiness the sume day $547,625.84 in gold 
coin and but $72,100 -tender notes. — 

The seine 7 banks of ifornia, exclusive of San Francisco 
had on hand at the close of business the same day in their lawful 
reserve $1,743,496 in gold coin, $13,870 in gold Treasury certifi- 
cates, and $163,540 in Toad der notes, while the national banks 
in the city of San Francisco — the same a in their law- 
ful reserve $1,620,892.50 in gold coin and $113,930 in legal-tender 
notes. 

The national banks of the city of Milwaukee had at the close of 
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business the same dayin awful reserve $2,027,77 
and $719,345 in legal-tender notes. 

The national banks of the city of St. Paul on the same day had 
in their lawful reserve $2,198,118.41 in gold coin, $20,300 in gold 
certificates, and $181,417 in legal-tender notes. 

I cite these instances for the purpose of showing the extent to 
which banks in different sections of the country avail themselves 
of backs as part of their lawful reserve at present. 

t will be noticed from an examination of these reports that 
Eastern banks carry by far the largest amount of legal-tender 
notes in their reserve, while Western and Southern banks have 
less greenbacks in their reserves and more gold. 

The purpose of my bill is to distribute these legal-tender notes 
throughout the entire 3,706 national banks in the United States, 
after which I believe it will be impossible to gather sufficient of 
them outside of the reserves required to further deplete the Na- 
tional Treasury of the gold, necessitating new bond issues. 

hens to this report, the national banks of the United States 
had on hand, 
ness December 13, 1895, $168,244,430.97 in gold coin and coin cer- 
tificates, $99,209,423 in legal-tender notes, and $31,440,000 in United 
States certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. Is there any 
= reason why this large amount of gold should not be released 

or commercial purposes and greenbacks put in its place, espe- 
cially if such course would obviate the necessity of periodically 
bonding the Government in time of peace? The large number of 
banks doing business in the United States and the immense 
amount of capital employed depend for their success upon health- 
ful business conditions. 
in the capital stock of our national banks, owned by nearly 300,000 
shareholders, all of whom, it may be safely stated, are also inter- 
ested in business other than that of banking. 

There is every incentive to this large number of _ to assist 
in restoring confidence in the business world. If the gold reserve 
is the bugaboo responsible for much of this concern, these share- 
holders should be willing to throw every safeguard around it. 
There are nearly two million depositors in these national banks 
whose daily vocation and prosperity depends in a great measure 
on the prosperity of thecountry. To restore confidence and give 
employment to this large army of contributors to national-bank 
prosperity should be a matter of the deepest solicitude upon their 

. National banks are the creatures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘They depend for their existence upon national law, and as 
they have been patriotic and public-spirited in the past, when the 
country was passing through great trials, so they should be ready 
and willing now when emergency requires the adoption of new 
e ients. 

e may be asked, what will become of the gold now carried in 
bank reserves when released? My answer is that the bank reserve 

uired under the present law, amounting to $406,271,726, now 
voluntarily amounts to $571,476,.854, according to the last annual 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency, leaving a wide latitude 
for the exercise of this right, if desired; or it could profitably be 
invested in the bonds of the Government now offered for sale, the 
ion of bonds enabling the bank in times of currency fam- 
ine to augment its circulation as occasion may require, by depos- 
iting the bonds with the Government and issuing national-bank 
currency. 

Ihave not considered the situation from the standpoint of the 
hanker, but from the standpoint of the legislator, whose only solici- 
tude is the welfare of the Government, representing, as he does, 
the entire people, and any plan which will relieve it from the ne- 
cessity of issuing bonds to replenish the gold reserve will, in my 
j ent, correct one of the evils now existing and do much to 

blish confidence in the ability of the Government to meet 
its obligations. It is absolutely useless to talk of retiring the 
greenback from our mone system, even though it may have 
cost the Government $2,000,000,000, according to the figures of 
Edward Atkinson, or $486,886 ,666 in principal and interest to main- 
tain the reserve na for their redemption, as stated by Com 
troller Eckels in his article in the Forum last year. The people 
do not favor their cancellation, and such a proposition finds no 
favor in the present Congress. My plan avoids the necessity for 
either expense or retirement, and has met with general favor. 

In this connection, it may not be inappropriate for me to add 
that I do not believe our financial difficulties are the outgrowth 
of any unwise system upon the part of the Government, but that 
Eeseineealgetions. “I would correct the one by imposing a 

p iw correct the one by imposing a 
sufficient duty — imports to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
and the 


.73 in gold coin, 


ment, by an economic administration thereof. But 
asa measure of relief I will, at the proper time, urge 
the of the bill introduced by me for the immediate relief 
of the of the ae It is my hope that such a 
plain, having, as eve, ung efficacy, can. 
with cooperation, readily be incorporated into law. ; 
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as a part of their lawful reserve, at the close of busi- | 


There is nearly $700,000,000 represented | 
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OF 


WINFIELD S. KERR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, February 5, 18% 


On the -bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redempt 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to me 
deficiencies of revenue 
Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not rise with the expectation of adding any- 
thing new to this discussion, nor of saying nearly as well those 
things which have been said by gentlemen preceding me, but I do 
desire to emphasize a little the vote I shall cast against this bill. 

Iam one of those who voted against the original proposition, 
but not upon any ground important in the consideration of the 
present question. |] am not blessed with prophetic vision, but I 
voted against the bond bill very largely in anticipation of the very 
situation with which we are now confronted. It was perfectly 
apparent that that bill, if it should pass the Senate, would meet 
the Presidential veto. It was sure, however, to meet death in the 
Senate. This being clear—at least it seemed so to me—I could see 
no reason why a Republican of the strictest sect should commit 
himself to an unrepublican measure when even the possibility of 
justification by results was absolutely precluded by the situation. 
But this, Mr. Speaker, is ancient history; we are already written 
down in that chapter; let us address ourselves to the duty of the 
present hour and to an attempt to solve this most difficult and im- 
portant problem. 

The arguments of the free-coinage apostles never convinced my 
judgment and I never believed their prophecies. But if, like 
Agrippa when under the spell of Paul's logic and eloquence, I 
was almost persuaded, the recent extraordinary arguments of 
these gentlemen in the House would have rendered me very suspi- 
cious of a shibboleth which attempted to sustain itself by such 
uncommon illustrations and by such contradictory evidence. 

The other day a Senator, speaking to this question, ended an 
elongated speech with a peroration in which he pictured the gath- 
ering of the commune. A heated brain and a disordered imagina- 
tion may see the beginning of an attempt to destroy law and order, 
life and property, but no man will ever see a right vindicated nor 
a wrong redressed by such an instrumentality. No principle or 
movement can ever have my allegiance which is to be established 
or enforced by a commune. That kind of material makes very 
impressive perorations and ends speeches with great eclat, but 
they do not fight the dark places nor pour sunshine into the hearts 
and homes of the poor and oppressed. 

Another gentleman, a member of this House and occupying a 
seat on this side, called Washington, and Jefferson, and Jackson, 
and Webster, and Lincoln from their graves to testify in favor of 
the free coinage of silver at the 16 to 1 ratio. The witnesses are 
unimpeachable, but he might as well have called Mark Antony 
or Julius Cesar. If the witnesses antedate twenty-five or thirty 
years you might as well call Confucius or Aristotle. At leastitis 

roper to ask the gentleman when it was and where it was that 

ashington, Jefferson, Jackson, Webster, and Lincoln, upon a 
situation such as we are now confronted with, in an environment 
such as now surrounds us, expressed themselves as being in favor 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio. 
From Washington to Lincoln the commercial value of gold and 
silver did not vary sufficiently from this coinage ratio to the most 
remotely suggest the difficulties with which we have now to deal. 

Another gentleman laid before us an elaborate calculation by 
which to show that God Almighty had laid these metals in the 
broad bosom of mother earth at the ratio of 16 to 1, and that their 
production has been substantially at that ratio. I admire the 
energy and industry of an individual who would undertake a 
task of this kind. he calculation, so far as it went, was mathe- 
matical, and its only deficiency was his omission to take account 
of the metals yet in the ground. I would suggest that he revise 
his calculation by putting in that important Toston, and if then 
the conclusion is not changed we shall all bow to the divine pur- 


HON. 


} m fund, 
*t temporary 


But now the scene changes. Thestatistical and analytical mem- 
ber from Minnesota appears and with one mighty blow destroys 
not only the divine plan, but as well his collaborator from Colo- 
rado. He finds that for long stretches, during which time the 
parity was maintained, the production of silver averaged more 
than 30 ounces to 1 ounce of gold. 

Then the eloquent member from California charged the ‘‘ mullein 
stalk.” was very entertaining—a little weak, perhaps, 
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in argument, but making up in good round measure in rare and 
classic illustrations and references. He ran the gamut from the 
literature of the last patent-medicine circular to the destroyer of 
Jerusalem. From ‘I was well, I wanted to be better, I took this, 
and here I lie,” to Titus Andronicus is a mighty leap, but he took 
it as bravely as his State, California, demands silver for everybody 
except herself. 

After these days of discussion the atmosphere is heavy with mist 
and we are intoxicated witheloquence. The air is full of contend- 
ing propositions, and figures fight like warriors on the battlements. 
Party lines are broken and internecine strife disturbs both sides 
of the Chamber. In this situation we meekly lay aside pride of 
party and opinion, and humbly grope toward the light. 

What is the question presented in this substitute? Its details 
are of no moment—its importance isin the fact that it precipitates 
the old, yet ap ntly the ever new, battle between sound and 
fiat money. The pees wide difference between the sound- 
money men, so called, and the silver men is upon questions of fact 
rather than — — les. Weall agree that there should be 
free coinage of both gold and silver if the latter metal was, by 
reason of its intrinsic or commercial value, on a parity with the 
former. We all that if we stamping 412.5 grains of 
standard silver will make it the equal in value of 25.8 grains of 
standard gold, the Government ht to do it. We all agree that 
if by law silver can be yoked to gold and made its equal as money 
of final redemption that law should be passed. 

Upon all these propositions the advocates of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver have the affirmative, and upon them rests the 
burden of proof. Fixing ther ibility for alleged demon- 
etization of silver in the United States, or in the world, will not 
extricate us from the situation. The silver men have fixed that 
responsibility many times to their satisfaction, and yet they still 
—— relief, and the between the metals is not closed. 

he individual who fails to note a condition divests his argu- 
ment of all itsforce. Wemust deal with theseconditions. First, 
in the last twenty-two years silver as a commodity has lost sub- 
stantially half its value, and, second, within that period every great 
commercial nation has given silver a subordinate placein its mone- 


system. 
i the one side it is alleged that the commercial value fell be- 
cause silver was demonetized or given this subordinate position, 
while on the other side it is contended that the iation in 
value rendered necessary its demonetization. Im this connection 
it may be p r to notice one argument that is and — 
in the front of all others, because upon it all others must stand or 
fall, and that is that the United States alone can by pees 
mints to the free coinage of silver restore it to its o 
primary money. 

Let us see about that, and at the same time investigate the 
cause of the depreciation of silver. If we as one nation against 
the world can maintain silver on a parity with gold by its free 
coinage, then the action of one nation or a dozen other nations 
would not influence the matter in the nation thus undertakin 
the free coinage. That is,ifa a tem in the Uni 
States would hold silver up to a parity wi gol, notwithstanding 
the fact that other nations did not so coin it, then the systems of the 
other countries wouid not be regarded as influential or important. 
If this be true, and the free-silver men must assume it, then the 
converse of the proposition is true, namely, that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in one country would not affect its commercial value 
in a country which continued its unlimited coinage. 

We know that all countries did not limit the coinage of silver 
at the same time. We then come to this point, that each country 
must have been influenced more by domestic reasons than by those 
operating from outside. 

No one can claim with any t sason that the change in the mone- 
tary system of Great Britain in 1816 whereby silver became sub- 
sidiary money had any effect wu the value of silver, either for 
money or commerce, because its value remained substantially 
unchanged for more than half a cen thereafter. 
nited States did not the silver dollar from the coin- 
age in 1873 because silver had fallen in value, but on the contrary, 
because it was practically demonetized by reason of its superior 
vaine; because a cheaper dollar was in use and circulation. Here 
have the two greatest commercial and monetary nations at 
ch dee a, ns Rapa ite Senn kenge a meamane 
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The world’s product shows nearly the same disproportion in the 
sametime. In 1870 there was uced of gold Fi 29,000,000 and 
in silver $55,000,000, a little more than two aa ‘old to one of silver, 
From 1891 to 1894 there was about one and a half of silver to one 
of gold produced. The production exceeded the demand, and 
inevitably the price decreased. 

Every nation, I think, except the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany limited the comage or the money quality of silver 
after it had been so reduced in value commenaiaiig as to make it, 
if not impossible, inexpedient to continue its free coinage. 

The Latin Union, from which many arguments are drawn, was 
compelled to limit the coinage or money quality of silver, and in 
1885, in effect and by conventional arrangement between tho 
— composing the Union, did what we are now successfully 

oing, namely, holding a limited quantity of silver at par by re- 
deeming it in money worth intrinsically and commercially its full 
face denomination. 

But whatever may have caused the d. 
silver, whoever may be responsible for t 
confronts us and legi ion must recognize that condition and 
be governed by it. e have two money metals and a law estab- 
lishing a ratio between them. This ratio is 412.5 grains of 
standard silver to 25.8 grains of standard gold. When this ratio 
was fixed it was upon a calculation of the commercial value of 
the metals eee pn erm to make the quantity of metal in the 
unit of one equal in value to the quantity in the unit of the other. 
It is proper to suggest in this connection that whenever the ratio 
has been changed it has been done to correct a divergence between 
the coinage and commercial value. The necessity of having an 
agreement, as nearly as practicable, between the coinage and 
commercial ratio has always been recognized. e commercial 
ratio is now about 33 of silver to 1 of f gold, or, in other words, 
the 412.5 grains of silver are now worth about 52 cents or sub- 
stantially 48 cents less than its coinage value. 

Can we close up this gap by law? Free-silver men say, ‘‘ Yes; 
if the Government will restore to silver its place and function as 
money the difference in value will disappear.” Upon them rest 
the burden of proof. They have not produced the evidence—at 
least, they have not satisfied me—that the law, by merely stamp- 
ing a thing, can give it value, unless the stamp impresses upon the 
thing a promise, and in such case it is the promise and not the 
stamp which gives the value. The choicest flowers of rhetoric 
have been gathered and fashioned into uets of beauty, the 
world has been explored for illustrations references, and for 
days we have breathed the atmosphere of eloquence, yet through 
it all no word of proof has been submitted showing that this wide 
difference between the values of gold and silver can be closed by 
law. We might try the experiment were it not that if the experi- 
ment should fail the results would be so irretrievable and disas- 
trous. 

Suppose we should try free coinage of silver and the silver dol- 
lar continue to be depreciated as it is now, what would be the re- 
sult? Assoonas the silver money and the silver certificates issued 
thereon should be sufficient to do the business of the country we 
should be on a silver basis, and probably long before that amount 
was in circulation. Then what? Gold and every form of paper 
redeemable in gold would leave the circulation, and a most dan- 
gerous contraction of the currency would ensue. And then, 
instead of having more money, we 8 d have less. 

We might stand this for a time if thereby we should secure ulti- 
mate relief; but once on a silver basis—once disconnected from the 
great commercial nations of the world—when shall we again 
march in the forefront of the majestic procession of the nations? 
Never. Commerce is the of civilization, and if we 


reciation in the value of 
decline, the condition 


a Every affords ” 

of Gresham’s law. Whenever there are two kinds of one 

ch than the other and the one is full legal tender, 

the money always drives out of circulation the dearer 
is the law of selfishness—that is, a man will always 





which is as good as any other dollar in the country; and all of 
this has been supplied since the act of 1873—more silver by $350,- 
000,000 than was used before in all the years of the Republic. 

The free coinage of silver would permit the owners of silver 
bullion to bring it to the mint and for every 53 cents’ worth of silver 
receive a dollar. Why the Government purchase or turn into 
money the product of the mine owner and not the products of 
farms and factories? If by law silver can be doubled in value by 
the nation taking it, why not provide the same disposition for 
wheat at a dollar a bushel? 

Sincerely believing that no man would be benefited by this act 
except the silver mine owner, and that it would entail distress, 
disaster, and ruin upon millions, must vote against it. 
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SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I had not intended, when the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was brought into the House recom- 
mending that the House disagree to the substitute of the Senate, 
to participate in the debate. All that could be said, all that it was 
necessary to say, in support of the position of the majority of the 
committee was said in the opening remarks by the distinguished 
chairman of that committee; and had the debate taken no wider 
range than the mere bill itself, and the mere relevant questions 
here, I should not have occupied any portion of the time of the 
committee. But there has been injected into this debate—and 
properly enough; I make no criticism in that respect—a large 
amount of discussion which has spread out overthe whole domain 


of American politics, and which necessarily must have some effect 
u the judgment of the people—our constituents at home. 


T ‘ore I propose to address myself for a few moments to the 
discussion of this question in its effect upon the constituency that 
T have the honor to represent. 

I listened to .12 cry of the distinguished and able gentleman 
from California | Mr. Jonnson] with a great deal of interest, and 
it may be summazized, for the purpose of this debate, as being an 

to Congress to do something for silver. ‘‘Give us some- 

, do something, for the benefit of silver!” Thatis the under- 

lying principle, the entire motive spring, of the speech of the 
distinguish gentleman. And when so able a man as he finds 
driven to a single appeal, an appeal for some special legis- 

lation that will be of some special benefit to some special interest, 


the American statesman may very well turn aside his thoughts | 


and reflect and gather from that sort of argument that it is an 
—as it was, in fact, an ee the benefit of a single 
interest and nothing else, and has no proper home, no proper 
nent, in the domain of American statesmanship. However 
right it may be for the representatives of a single special interest 
to seek advantage by special legislation for that particular inter- 
est, it is nevertheless our duty to see to it that the whole people 
shall be benefited, and not a few people. 
“Do something for silver! Give silver something! Don'tclose 
7 to the suffering condition of silver! Give silver some- 
We to ‘‘ do something ” for the American people, 
and all the ; and the cry comes, ‘‘ Don’t do that, but do some- 
for silver!” We say give to the American farmer a market 
for his surplus products afair,remunerative price for the pro- 
ceeds of his labor; and the answer comes from the auriferous sands 
of California, ‘Do ing for silver!” We say, let us remove 
P by the action of the Fifty-third 


ee ne ae erowperity <= esiiicn wers in this 
» theresponse comes, “‘ Dosomething for silver!” Do 
Semaine tet 0 tenteed saan the queanent on God’s 
a of wealth and a that has made! 

sheerest of monopolists on earth is the banded 


silver producers, 
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| ple of the United States; and if I can have niy way, i 
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I protest against legislation favoring the single interest of silver 
production, and I demand legislation for the benefit of all the in 
dustrial and productive interests of the United States. 

My distinguished colleague from Ohio |Mr. DaNnrorp],in a 
speech which I did not have the pleasure to hear, but which I am 
delighted to.find has made so early an appearance in the Recor», 
pointed out one single fact that,if it can be taken and understood 





and digested by the American people, isa stronger argument than 
all the appeals that can come here in behalf of a single interest. 
The whole situation is clearly illustrated by one remark that my 
colleague made. The seigniorage is now understood to be about 
$65,000,000. Whether that means $65,000,000 if coined into dol- 


lars or whether it is the original cost of the seigni 
know and do not care; it exemplifies the whole of this argument. 
Whose money is that? Whom does that belong to? What right 
has somebody to stand here and say that 100 corporate ot indi 
vidual owners of all the silver produced in the United States shall 
have the benefit of that condition of legislation in this country ? 
This seigniorage is the difference between the coined value of the 
silver dollars and the market value of the silver therein. Under 
our system the Government undertook to maintain the parity of 
these silver dollars with the gold dollar and the greenback dollar, 
and this sum of money was the profit to the Government and en- 
ables the Government to thus guarantee the parity. I defendand 
stand by the rights of the people of the United States to this profit 
and protest that the monopolists of the silver-producing States do 
not be thus enriched. 

Whose mints are these in the United States? Who built the 
mint in California, the mint in Philadelphia, and the other mints? 
Whose money paidforthem? Werethey paid for out of the pockets 
of the constituents of these advocates of special legislation, or were 
they in point of fact builded and paid for by the money of your 
constituents and my constituents—by the people of the whole 
United States of America? Who pays the expense of running 
them? It is a tax upon the people of the United States. The cost 
of their construction and their maintenance in all possible forms 
appears in the appropriation bills of the House of Representatives, 
and the money comes from taxes levied upon all of the people. 

The Constitution of our country confers upon Congress the 
right to provide for the coinage of money; and from time im 
memorial the process has been a very simple one. The weight of 
the pure silver in the dollar has been fixed by law; the degree of 
alloy has been fixed in the same way; and the ingredients of the 
silver dollar are also defined by legislation. Then the silver is 
purchased by the Government just exactly as the Government 
buys the wheat and the flour, and the leather and the timber, and 
the iron and the steel, and the woolen goods with which it equips 
its Army and to furnish its Navy and to provide for all the ma 
chinery of the Government. One commodity bought from the 
citizen is coined into money, and the other commodity bought 
from the citizen is used for the other purposes of the Government. 
And the profit upon the wheat and the pork and the beef that is 


orage I do not 


bought from my constituents becomes a profit in favor of the 
people of the whole country; the profit upon the silver boughi 
from the constituents of the gentleman from California become 


the property of the people of the country. 

Here we have an accumulation in the Treasury of 865 
constituting this seigniorage. If these gentlemen could haves 
their way, that money would to-day be in the pockets of 1 





property of all the people of the United States. That is all ther 


is of it. Therefore the gentleman from California can very wel 


cry out, ‘Do something for silver; give silver something!” Hay 

we given silver nothing in this country? We have coined more 
than $600,000,000 of silver; and there is in the Treasury to-day, as 
the gentleman from Maine clearly showed, only $7,000,000 of free 


silver—only $7,000,000 that by any honest proposition can be used 
for any other purpose than that for which it w: lemnly hyj 
ecated and pledged. There is in the circulation of this country 
this vast outstanding body of silver certificates. In authorizing 
and issuing those certificates were we doing anything for silver? 
Did we do anything for silver when we bought four and a half 
million ounces of silver every month at the market price? What 
right has the gentleman from California or any other gentleman 
to ask that the producers of silver among his constituency shall 
havea price above the market price, while my constituents are 
compelled to sell their labor—their coal, their farm products—in 
competition with all the people of the United States, and without 
any adequate protection at the hands of Congress from the com- 
petition abroad. [Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oecertainly. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I possibly misunderstood the 
gentleman, but I understood him to use some expression as to 
“my constituents” just now. 


1 
otne- 
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Mr. GROSVENDR. Very well; I very likely did; I referred to 
your constituents and mine, too, possibly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thought you alluded to my 
constituents in connection with silver producing. Now, so far as 
I am advised, and I think I know the facts, there is not a single 
silver mine in the State of California. : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand that quite well—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Therefore the influences that 
the gentleman seems to suggest as having weight upon this ques- 
tion do not apply to my constituents. 

Mr. GROSVENOR (continuing). And I understand also that 
there.is no State of this Union, nor any country on earth, that is 
more exclusively, proscriptively, and absolutely upon a gold 
standard than the State of California. [Applause.] Now, the 
gentleman from California made a good speech, and I hope he 
wiil stand upon it until he sees fit to retract it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I never retract. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, we have outstanding $350,- 
009,000,in round numbers, of silver certificates. They had their 
origin in the statute that authorized the purchase of the bullion 
which is deposited in the Treasury and without waiting for its 
coinage the issuance of the silver certificates, which became at 
once a part of the circulating medium of this country. It was 

ractically that much addition to our silver currency. Have we 
ions nothing for silver? There is in existence in the United States 
between six and seven hundred million dollars of silver, every dol- 
lar of which, thanks to the intelligence of the Republican party 
in its great or and not in its factions, is worth as much as any 
old dollar in the Treasury of the United States of America. Is 
hat doing nothing for silver? Silver is a legal tender. Gentle- 
men use the sadly, almost precsemmerro | always misleading state- 
ment that silver been demonetized in this country. What do 
ou mean by ‘‘demonetization?” Why, that silver has ceased to 
money. But is thattrue? There are nearly $700,000,000 in the 
United States of silver and its representative, just as much 
money as you have of gold that is so cautiously and carefully 
hoarded in the banks of the State the gentleman from California 


in mas repeeses. 
.-HYDE. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman regard the silver certificates 
in circulation as standard money? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I am not a philosopher; I know 
something of standard-bred horses and things of that kind, but 
as to the other—— 

Mr. HYDE. Permitmea moment. Do you know the meaning 
of ‘‘standard” as used in the Republican platform in 1892? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. That it is contrary to the 
rules of the House to ask private questions of a member occupy- 
ing the floor. I claim that such questions should be spoken loud 
enough for all the members to hear and understand the course of 
the debate, and that no member should address another who is 
occupying the floor without the permission of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was strictly in order’, as the 
gentleman from Ohio yielded to him. 

Mr. WALKER of Dasecthenttn. But I make the point of or- 
der that the gentleman from Ohio had no = to ne for a ques- 
tion which is not spoken in the ear of the whole House. 

Mr. HYDE. Well, I have perhaps not as lungs as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, but I am a ublican, and have 
been since I first voted for Abrahaza Lincoln. When the gentle- 
man from Ohio who was occupying the floor yielded to me I sup- 
posed that I had the right to ask a question. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.}] I believe this is the second time that I have asked one 
since I have been here. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman will ask more of 
them. I am very much obliged to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and think I can say, without arrogating to myself any great 
power, that I generall e care of myself in a fairly satisfactory 
manner to myself. ils 

Mr. WALKER of 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I do not rise to ask a ques- 
tion, but in my own “— asa Representative on this floor, to a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the Chair will keep account of my 


time. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. It is this—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman-from Washington asked a 
perfectly respectful and t question. I had been 
of the silver currency of the country as the money of the country, 
and not a demonetized or discredited money; for he who to-day 
‘talks of the ‘crime of 1873” simply writes down the men who are 


a 


so claiming as incapable, incompetent to be members of this 

unfit to be members of the Senate, unfit to be anything. amy} 
man who sits in the Senate of the United States and hears, or 
ought to hear, sixty pages of the CoONGREssIONAL REcoRD sounded 
in his ear, and is not aware of what is being said, ought to go 
home and never come back again. [Laughter. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if no less a person than James G. Blaine, who at the time was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, did not, in 1878, in a 
speech made in the Senate, say that he was not aware at the time 
of its passage that the act which demonetized silver contained 
that provision. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not take back anything that I said. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I ask the gentleman if Mr. Blaine 
did not declare that he did not know it? 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I reiterate my former statement and stand 


by it. 
— BARTLETT of Georgia. You do not answer my question, 
then? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no need to answer it further, 
That answers it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not understand the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the answer. Ido not yield my 
original proposition. Ignorance of that which a member of Con- 
gress ought to know, and easily could know if he gave attention 
to the public business, is no excuse for his failure to know, and 
no defense to the charge that he neglected public business. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. hat? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. WhatI said before. [Laughter. } 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Let me ask you another ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; I guess you had better not. [Laugh- 


] 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Ido not think the gentleman can 
answer it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not think the gentleman from Geor- 
gia wants to ask any question that can throw any light on that 
subject. The gentleman from Washington, if I understood him, 
asked me what was the meaning of the word ‘‘standard” in the 
platform of 1892. I think the use of that word in that connec- 
tion was, that it should be money of the value of other money— 
standard money. Money of the standard of the money of the 
country. Ido not think that it intended to mean that it was a 
kind of money that could control the action and discretion of the 
Treasury Department. Iam one of those Republicans who believe 
that every dollar of the national debt is, as matter of law, redeem- 
able in gold or silver, the money of the Constitution, at the option 
of the person who pays out the money. I think anything short 
of that would be simply absurd. 

That is the position of the Republican y; that is the position 
of the party that is now threatened with destruction because it has 
not done enough for silver. It has made silver a legal tender for 
every debt; it has made it receivable for public debts; it is circu- 
lating it to the utmost capacity of the gerne’ A Department; it 
has put millions upon millions of dollars into the pockets of the 
monopolists who hold it; and ati J it stands demanding that 
such legislation shall be had and such treaties shall be made as to 
ultimately fit it—not make it by law, but make it fit—to be the 
money of redemption. I take it there is a good deal of difference 
between a statute and a i declaration that makes a currency 
standard money and a declaration that compels the use of it as 
the money of ultimate redemption of the promises of the Govern- 
ment. e one is a statute, the other is a practice of the Depart- 
ment; and while the civilized nations of this world, all of them, the 
oo commercial nations, use gold as the money of v|timate re- 

emption, the United States must do it or the United States must 
lose its position among the people of the world. 

Now, Mr. n, we are told that unless this thing be done 
and done speedily—what thing? ‘“‘Something for silver; give silver 
something ”"—we are told this morning that if that is not done the 
Republican party shall die. 

to the New York Herald 


hold in my hand a special tel é 
of this mo ; purporting to give the substance of a political 

latform issued in city on y, not made as a public 

eclaration of these Senators in the Senate of the United States, 
and therefore when I speak about it I am not criticising any co- 
ordinate branch of the legislative of the Government; but 
they have sent it out, it is said, to form a rallying cry, a demand, 
and I have no doubt of the truth of this statement, so far as the 
attitude of a few, at least, of the men named in this statement is 
concerned, because it is in with the whole conduct of the 
gentlemen composing a part of list in the Senate itself. I 
will put the entire abstract, a brief one, into my speech, 
The substance of it is a declara’ t you must 


Bian sadly 
form of 16 to 1 as the ultimate policy of the Republican or 











“there will be no Republican 7 
and itis signed by a number of ators, whose names I will read: 

Lee MANTLE, GrorGe L. Shoup, Epwarp O. Wotcort, JOHN 
H. Mrrowe.y, Frank J. Cannon, H. M. TEeLuer, Francis E. 
Warren, H. C. Hansproven, T. H. Carter, GeorGe C. PER- 
xis, J. D. Cameron, C. D. CLark, ARTHUR Browy, R. F. Pet- 
TIGREW, and FrEep T. Dvusols. 

I do not believe the statement published in the press heretofore 
alluded to correctly stated the position of a number of the gentle- 
men named, but it shows the desperate character of the men who 
are holding the Republican party by the throat and threatening 
to bolt in advance of its platform. 


The following is the special dispatch referred to: 


SILVER MEN’S ULTIMATUM—SIXTEEN SENATORS AGREE TO PREVENT PRO- 
TECTIVE LEGISLATION UNTIL SILVER WINS. 


[By telegraph to the Herald. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 7, 1896. 

Wharton Barker, as one of the foremost leaders of the silver forces, has se- 
cured the indorsement of sixteen a members of the United States 
Senate ang tom to a policy of etallism and protection. 

wi document containing the original signatures of the sixteen 

Senators in question Barker to-day issued an open letter to the manufacturers 

containing a declaration of pence, in which he makes the bold assertion 

that no more ve ff bills will be allowed to pose Congress until the 
onists of the East consent to have silver coup ed with protection. 

He further states that the responsibility rests with the manufacturers of the 
East to force the Republican ao adopt his (Barker's) wn. and that 
by so doing alone can they save the protective system. To ignore his plat- 
form means, he says, the disruption of the Republican party, and it will lose 
the sympathy and alienate the support of those who put bimetallism before 

ion, and without whose support the by y of any further tariff 
eneene is impossible, thus making the defeat of the Republican party 
inevitable. 

In his letter he says: ‘““You must indorse such a _ettem and force its 
oT by the Republican party or there will be no Republican party.” 

Teachers whosigned the mentare LEE MANTLE, GEORGE L. SHoup, 
Epwarp O. Wo.cort, Jonny H. Mircwec., FRANK J. CANNON, H. M. TEx- 
LER, cis E. WARREN, H. C. HansprouGsa, T. H. CARTER, GeorGE C. 
Perxrys, J. D. CAMERON, C. D. CLARK, ARTHUR Brown, R. F. Perricrew, 
and Frep T. Duso!s. 

Mr. TELLER indorses it, but says he prefers a ratio of 15} to 1. 


That is the declaration, 


In this connection it may be stated that these gentlemen repre- 
senting entire States, two Senators to a State, will represent in 
this coming election in an electoral college of 460 votes the enor- 
mous power of 16 electoral votes. ‘ We, the tailors of Tooley 
street!”"—‘‘ We, the people of England!” [Laughter.] Then we 
have m, represented in part by one Senator. I undertake to 
say that the old Republican State of Oregon will next June tes- 

y, and her voice will be heard ringing, as it has always been 
heard, across this continent in the early days of the summer, 

rotesting against that declaration. North Dakota in part, Cali- 
fornia in , North Carolina in part, and Pennsylvania in noth- 
ing—nothing, absolutely nothing. 

want to refer now in detail, and I have taken some care to pre- 
pare the statement, and I want these gentlemen who send out their 
m that ‘‘there shall be no Republican Pe. unless the 
Republican party shall indorse the doctrine of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—I want every 
one of these gentlemen to study this, and let each one, when he is 
through with these figures and sees no opening to criticise, answer 
the question whether he is representing a party or a faction, 
whether his presence inside or outside the party is really indis- 
pensable to party success. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE FREE-SILVER REPUBLICANS. 


Threats of political apostasy, menaces of bolts from party nomi- 
nations, and indications of party division are important and poten- 
tial only in view of two conditions: 

First. That it is the deliberate purpose of the persons or fac- 
tions making such demonstrations to carry into execution their 
threats or menaces. 

Second. That it is in their power to execute, as a last resort, 


their threats. 


The een party of the United States, looking forward to 
the contest of 1 can not avoid taking into consideration cer- 
tain utterances of Republicans purporting to on behalf of 
the advocates of free and unlimi a of silver. However 
earnestly we may advocate the theory of duty and obligation to 

, the question of success obtrudes itself upon our consid- 
eration at all ts, and so, when distinguished men, claiming to 
represent, an: nen to some extent actually representing, an 

t sen t upon an important question of American 

threaten to overthrow the 


in the coming battle if 
notions are not em 


m the platform and their 
views are not fully represented in the candidates, it is the 
= of wisdom to duly consider the situation in the light of the 


oo Se 5 hare onaenete 
Recently, and especially d e fall ee ae meeting of 


tlemen claiming 
to be members of the Republican party ve of a purpose on 





behalf of a certain interest to demand that that interest shall 
write the platform and nominate the candidate of the Republican 
rty; or failing in both these demands the defeat of the party is 


ecreed. One gentleman used the following language: 

Let the Republicans of the East beware. We will submit to a fair present- 
ment of our case before the voters of the United States and be reconciled to 
their decision, but our influence can never be stifled by political legerdemain 


or gold-bug intrigue. 


Many more such declarations would leave Western Republicans 
without hope and drive them out of the party. I would also 
point to the fact that such a result would likely throw the elec- 
tion next year into Congress and, if this should occur, it would be 
impossible to elect a Republican President on a gold platform, 
each State having but one vote, thus giving 13 out of the 45 to the 
silver States. A 

In this connection it may be 


ointed out with propriety that the 
honorable Senator from South 


akota [Mr. PETTIGREW], in a re- 


cent interview in the city of New York, said: 
If the silver men are ignored and a gold bugis nominated upon a gold plat- 
form, seven or eight of the Republican States of the Northwest will be lost 


to the Republicans. 


When asked about the effect of the bolt of ‘‘seven or eight of 
the Republican States of the Northwest,” he said that it would 
have the effect to prevent anelection by the people. Then he said 
that in that event there would probably Se a combination of 
Southern Democrats with Northwestern silver States, and in Con- 

their candidate might prevail. Itisdue tothe distinguished 
Senator to state in this connection that he disavowed making a 
threat in this way and uttered the following exceedingly sensible 
sentence: ‘‘ Threats are very silly among men.” How they are 
among women I do not know. [Laughter.] These two declara- 
tions were made prior to the recent election, and doubtless if the 
gentlemen who made them were to revise the statements referred 
to, there would be modification of these utterances if not whole- 
sale repudiation of the sentiment. 

But however that may be, the important consideration is what 
weight is to be given to these menaces of danger. The next 
electoral college will consist, as appears now, of 446 electors, a 
majority of whom will be 224, and that number will be required 
to elect a President. Assuming now that the seven or eight States 
referred to by Mr. PETTIGREW should bolt and stand ready to join 
with the Democratic faction as threatened, and then assume that 
this defection took place, as it would have to in order to be power- 
ful before the election in November, it is safe to say that beyond 
all reasonable doubt the following States would elect Republican 
Presidential electors: Connecticut, 6; Illinois, 24; Indiana, 15; 
Iowa, 13; Kansas, 10; Maine, 6; Maryland, 8; Massachusetts, 15; 
Michigan, 14; Minnesota, 9; Nebraska, 8; New Hampshire, 4; New 
Jersey, 10; New York, 36; Ohio, 23; Oregon, 4; Pennsylvania, 32; 
Rhode Island, 4; Vermont, 4; West Virginia, 6, and Wisconsin, 
12. Here are 263 electoral votes, or a majority of 88. A careful 
inspection of this list of States will satisfy anyone that there is 
not a weak spot in that line, nor is it reasonable to believe that 
there will not be added to that column the vote of California and 
Washington, making 13in addition; and thatis notall. Upon 
this issue pressed upon the people we have the States of Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, with 37 electoral votes, 
more likely to be Republican than Democratic. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will allow me, why do you 
propose to exclude Minnesota? 

r.GROSVENOR. Ihaveherinhere. Perish the proposition! 

Mr. GAMBLE. I would respectfully ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio upon what ground and his reasons for exclud- 
ing South Dakota from the list of Republican States. I challenge 
the accuracy of such a statement. The Republicans of my State 
are now and always have been loyal to the principles of that party, 
believe in its policies, and are proud of its history. It has never 

yet suffered defeat at the polls in asserting Republican principles 

Catena as intelligent and patriotic a body of electors as reside 
within the confines of the nation. I state here and now that South 
Dakota will be found at the next election in the Republican col- 
umn upon the platform that will be promulgated at the St. Louis 
convention, which, I believe, will treat fairly and justly this great 
subject now under discussion. The Republican party of South 
Dakota is in favor of bimetallism, and such has always been the 
uniform declaration by the party in its national platforms. I be- 
lieve it will not depart from that policy now. 

To the criticisms indulged in by the gentleman, as far as they 
relate to the senior Senator from my State, I do not care to reply. 
I prefer rather to allow him, if he sees fit, to answer in his own 
time and in his own way. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I was only showing what there was cer- 
tain without reference to what the Senator said. I must treat 
the Senator with perfect respect while he is Senator. 

The “seven or eight Republican States of the Northwest,” to 
which the distinguished Senator from South Dakota doubtless 








refers, are Colorado 4, Idaho 3, Montana 8, Nevada 3, Wyomin 
8, Utah 3, South Dakota 4, and Washington 4, with 27 elector: 
votes. Now add these to the Southern votes, Alabama 11, Arkan- 
sas 8, Florida 4, Georgia 13, Mississippi 9, South Carolina 9, Texas 
15, Virginia 12, making 84 votes; and then add these to the 27 
votes, and you have 111, and there remains not disposed of North 
Dakota 4, Delaware 3, Missouri 17, and North Carolina 11. Of 
these 35 votes upon the plain issue of free silver and Democracy, 
against sound finance and protection, I think no intelligent man 
will doubt that there is more likelihood that Delaware, Missouri, 
and North Carolina, with 31 electoral votes, would vote for the 
Republican candidates than for the 
much for the election before the in November, 1896. 

Now, assuming that the unlikely, and indeed almost impossible, 
shall happen and the election be thrown into the House. It must 
be borne in mind that each State in such a contingency has one 
vote, and that vote is controlled by the majority of its delegation 
in the House. If a State is evenly divided she does not vote. In 
this case Maryland, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina 
would besilent. Theonly contingency upon which this suggestion 
would be erroneous would be the Byam ility, if not bability, 
that Judge Denny will be successful in his contest with Ow Ens of 
Kentucky, in which case the vote of Kentucky would be for the 

ublican candidate, but without that the four States would be 

ucted from the 45 States, leaving 41 votes to be cast, and 21 
would bea majority. Wherewill these 2ivotescomefrom? Here 
is the list that is as certain as nase Se politics to vote for the 
Republican candidates: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 24 votes. 

Assume that the y alliance —— between the De- 
mocracy of the South and the free-silver States of the Northwest 
could be consummated, a result that it is im ble to believe can 
be brought about. In that event we sho have for a mongrel 
candidate, whoever he might be, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Colorado, Nevada, South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, ee South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Virginia. The suggestion that all these States 
could be brought into a harmonious organization th h the 

nt delegations in Congress is too absurd to be serio 
plated, 1 admit; but’that is the worst that can happen; and 
that is not all of it, for in the Constitution of the Uni States, 
in Article XII, appears the following, referring to the conditions 
spoken of by Senator PeTTriGREW, where neither candidate has a 
majority of the electors: 


Andif no person have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not ex three on the list of those voted for as i- 
dent, the House of Representatives shall cheose immediately by ballot. 


Thus it will be seen that from the regular nominee of the Repub- 
lican party, the re eons of the means , and the 
reguiar nominee 0: opulistic party e i must come 
upon whom can be concentrated the vote of 21 Sta’ 

It will take a mighty ch in conditions to bring about a sit- 
uation in which the State of Louisiana or Virginia or even Geor- 
gia, not to mention Alabama and Texas, could be induced to cast 
its vote in the House of tatives for Coxey, of Ohio, or 
oat Indiana. R may aes — in — of this — 

ennessee is not properly assigned a position as aState which 
would divide its vote. Assuming that no contest will be decided 
in favor of the Republicans—and I do not know that one is pend- 
ing—I do assume that under no conditions which can ae 
arise will the distingui Representative from the Memphis 
district [Mr. ParTERsoN] join in ing it possible that the vote 
of ‘Tennessee shall be cast for a ver man for President of 
the United States, and driven as he will be in such an emergency 
to vote for a Republican, he is certain to divide that State and 
lift it out of the contest. [Langhter.] 

These considerations result inan inevitable conclusion, and that 
is that the Republican in the formation of its platform and 
the selection of its candi for 1806 need not cater to any ele- 


ilver candidates. So 


ment in which would be injurious to the high upon 
which it always stood as a party of conservatism integrity; 
nor yet will it be called upon, even if, under any i , such 
0 ee ee ee ee i a 
on upon subject of a sound currency, a dollar value, 
the ond defender of the eummneucial andh Gnenciel hanes 


of United States. Nor willit be or desirable that it 
shal) modify any ss it has hitherto oeeupied upon any of the 
great questions of American politics, for it has an assurance that 
upon a platform in substance and effect the of 1892 it 


resentatives,the party and the country can rest in serene confi- 
dence that the House of Representatives will select without delay 
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on 


the candidate who had been voted for as the regular i 
candidate at the November election. aeguitiens 

So it will be seen by this analysis that the threatsof bolters and 
the menaces of factions need not and will not deter the Repub- 
lican party from the course it has adopted. The path of duty and 
honor is the path of safety and leads to success. [Loud applause. } 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I trust the gentleman from Ohio will allow 
me a single word. 

_Mr. GROSVENOR, [I yield first to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio in all fairness whether he thinks the remarks he has just 
submitted are re. out an agreement entered into by himself 
and inyself to k own all partisan feeling in this House. 

Laughter.] Does he not think that this speech of his, while not 

irectly a partisan speech, is calculated to appeal to partisan feel- 

. GR OR. Ithink not. I think this isa plane upon 

which all the intelligent, ioti on of the country can stand. 
Now I will hear the gen from Tennessee. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Ohio has 
singled me out and surmised what bo bores would be in a cer- 
tain a. I wish to say to House in general terms 
that I fondly look forward to the day when the Democratic party, 
as in the past, will be distinctively the sound-money party of the 
the country. And Ido not expect ever to see the day—I do not 
contemplate ever seeing the hour—when I shall not stand with 
the tic organization in any and every contingency. 
[Agpienes on the Democratic side. ] 

r. GROSVENOR. ell, Mr. Chairman, there are so man 
conti ies” in American politics that I thought I might speak 
about one which possibly might invade the domain of 
the gentleman’s mind at an earlyday. [Laughter and applause. | 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. May I ae the gentle- 
man a moment? I want toask him why he puts North Dakota 
in the doubtful column after listening to that magnificent address 


delivered the other day by one of the Representatives from that 


State [Mr. JoHNson]? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I wanted to be intensely ful to the 
distinguished Senator from that State. I do not eve that one 
of those States will forsake the banner of the Republican party 
fap lause]; the banner of the party that has made us what we are; 

e banner of the that has made the dollar in the pocket of 
my friend from California all that it is worth to-day; the party 
that refused to go, upon the demand of the ‘‘sand-lot” champion 
of California, into the mire and filth of irredeemable paper money; 
that party that gave to this country as ing among the finan- 
cial states of the world. Men may come and men may go, but 
these States will not secede from the party to follow the dictation 
of a faction or the s on of local tive interests. 

Mr. OWENS. May [ ask the gentleman is that the same 
that a few weeks ago retailed its national convention to the highest 


bidder? 
Mr. GROSVENOR.— 
Great God! on what.a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things! 
i hter and applause. | 
r. MILES. Is it the same party that has just made a deal 
with the Populists at the other end of the Capitol in order to get 
control of a few offices? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think it is the party that at the other end 
of the Capitol has been compelled to take — of a machine 
whicb your party has been smashing for last year and a half. 
[Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. OWENS rose. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I decline to be further interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield 


further. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not want to have my time occupied 
by frivolous matters. 
Mr. OWENS. I want to ask the gentleman 
The CHAIRMAN. The 


ae Scheie een tints, thet si 7 

come to over ves any 

onetnahie Duncsent, he aweloame to. got that 

list and read ft. The Republican — stands to-day offering to 

this country a remedy for its troubles. It stands today assuring 
a co 








people that the party which has made our country what it is 
age to utilize every dollar of silver that can be made and 
kept equal in value to the gold dollar of the country. Our Dem- 
ocratic friends are shouting that good times are coming, and the 
harbinger of good times is demonstrated by the fact, as they 
claim, that some five hundred and odd millions of dollars were 
subscribed at the Treasury for the loan of $100,000,000 of bonds. 

I have not very much time to speak of that branch of the ques- 
tion, but I desire to cantion my friends on the other side not to 

excited or overjubilant at that outlook. Men invest their 
money in this country in the best enterprises that they can tind, 
and at a time when the industries of the country are prostrate— 
I pronounce without hesitation the whole proposition that there 
are good times among the masses of the ple as a fallacy, a | 
false statement, and a delusion. In times like these when labor 
is unemployed, when prices have gone down, when foreign trade 
has been substantially abandoned, when confidence has failed in 
the matters conneeted with our ordinary industrial system, then 
money is subscribed at low rates of inte:est for Government se- 
eurities, and the highest evidence in my mind that the great | 
moneyed interests of the country have gloomy forebodings for the 
future and entertain a feeling of grave doubt and uncertainty as | 
to the outcome is the enormous rush that was made to bid for and | 
purchase these 3 per cent securities of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if i had made that offer to the people of this 
country in the fall of 1892 you could not have gotten that amount 
of money for a 3 per cent loan under any circumstances. And 
why? Becausethey had something to dowith theirmoney. There 


Was that laborcould do. There was in the minds | 
of the people; there were ambition and prosperity all over the land. | 
To-day the come forward, men of large means and even in | 


gome instances of small means, small holders of money, now come 
and subscribe to the interest industry that will yield them a return 
per cent on their money because there is nothing else in the 
country to which their money can be applied. 

There never was a time in the history of the United States when 
there was ter demand for Republican statesmanship than there | 
is now. Whether this Congress shail be able to achieve anything 
or not I do not know, but I doknow that the House of Represent- 
atives, with its great Republican majority, has already made an 

upon the business of the country. I do know that by 
the of the bond bill, which you now want to destroy, and 
py introduction of the resolution of similar import in the Sen- 
, and by the protests that came as a response to our declara- 
tion, a i ne a = gery process . 
i money of the people, and upon it $100,000,000 o 
t is now to be floated, the difference between the sum 
reached last oe the secret process of — the bonds and 
process i by the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives this winter, a difference of something like tenor twelve 


F 


million dollars would be secured to the Treasury [applanse], 
and dollar of it is due to the protest of the Republican 
House of tatives against the of the Administra- 
tion of the ernment. I say now, with all due delibera- 
tion, that he of the Republican party who stands here to-day and 
votes for that chimerical ition, the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, thereby giving tothe Administration to enter 
into another combination or star-chamber process to loan the 


the dark, will be held responsible by his constituents 
comes a return of the patriotic sense of the common 


people of the nation. [Applause.] 

ote for free silver if you see fit; vote for the mistaken dogma, 
I look upon it, if you believe it to be right, or if in your honest 
udgment you believe in the principle, but do not do so by pro- 
that you are against the principle of borrowing the money 

of a conspiracy. 
oposition and send it back to 
if the Senate wants to encum- 
with free coinage let them doso. I 
at if to-morrow the trump of the Angel 
and the sheeted dead be called to judg- 
up some members and ex-members of 
men who would shout to Gabriel to 


. 


grea 
polities, that we shall 
the whole country and not 


1896 we take such a posi- 

im the interests of 
has done so much for the 
idiary questions as they arise along 
[Applause.] 
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Silver Restoration—The Duty of the Republican Party. 


SPEECH 
or . 
HON. CHARLES A. TOWNE, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HovuSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 180 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under consideration the bill (H.R.2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue, with Senate amendments 

Mr. TOWNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If it were not for a profound, an almost over- 
powering, sense of duty, I should not on this occasion vex the ear 
ef the House nor venture to do violence to that feeling of embarrass- 
ment which I assure you is most oppressive to myself and, I fear, all 
too evident to my auditors; particularly when I must follow the 





| distinguished and eloquent gentleman from lowa [Mr. Hernurn}, 


whom the House is always glad tohear. Under these circumstances 
I am reminded of those familiar lines of Shakespeare, 

As in a theater the eyes of men, 

When a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 


Bat, sir, I conceive that the general subject which is brought 
before this House by the pending measure is by all odds the most 
important one that will engage or has engaged the attention of this 
bedy at this session of Congress. The eminent gentleman who 
opened the discussion upon this measure [Mr. Ding_ry], following 
& metaphor that had its origin, I believe, with Aristotle, and which 
has had frequent employment since, wel! likened the money of the 
commercial nations ef the world to the lifeblood of the physical 
Sir, the comparison is most apt; for not more do the health 


| and efficiency and happiness of the physical organism depend upon 


the quantity and condition of the blood, than do the welfare, the 
prosperity, and the progress of society depend upon the volume and 
eharacter of the mouey that flows in the channels of its commercial 
circulation. This itis which gives importance and special emphasis 
to the question now pending; because there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in the United States and elsewhere in the world to-day 
who believe that there is a studied effort on the part of certain inter- 
ests by subtle surgery to abstract from the blood of the bedy pol- 
itie its white corpuscles [applause], and to allow to atrophy one of 
the ventricles of its great central heart whose harmonious pulsa- 
tions give power and energy and movement to its organization. 
[Applause. | 

‘The question, sir, is an imminent one. 


It is a question that, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down. 


* Avaunt and quit my sight” will 
not banish it. Gentlemen may cry, “‘ Peace, peace ;” but there is no 
peace. Politicians may say, ‘‘We will make this thing or that 
thing or the other thing the issue.” But, sirs,it is issues that make 
parties, not parties that make issues. [Applause.} Some gentle- 
men say, “‘ Let it alone; let the question settle itself; donot agitate 
it.” Sir, that is not the language of brave men; that is not the 
language of statesmen; that is not the language of the whilom 
and customary leadership of the grand old Republican party. 
[Applause.] Itsconstant reiteration shows a decline in the ancient 
and salutary standards of self-government. 

Our institutions are founded upon and presuppose the fullest 
investigation, the genuineness of opinions, fair, free, and fearless 
diseussion. Had men in the past neglected to exemplify these 
requirements and to insist upon their guaranty, what would have 
been the history of liberty? To what unhappy condition would 
not mankind have been reduced had John Hampden been afraid to 
arraign his king for the unconstitutional exactions of ship money; 
had Sam Adams and Patrick Henry been obsequiously silent as to 
the stamp duty, or hesitated to affirm the great principle of “no 
taxation without representation ;” had Thomas Jetferson permitted 
himself to entertain politic doubts whether ‘fall men are created 
equal;” had Washington deemed it safer to submit to British 
tyranny than to defy it; had Garrison, Lovejoy, and Phillips been 
frightened from their high purpose by the ealling of hard names 
and threats of personal violence; had Sumner, Seward, and Lincoln 
thought it indiscreet to denounce the treatment of Kansas as a 
crime, to assert that the conflict between freedom and slavery was 
“irrepressible,” and to make a new application of the old proverb 
that “a house divided against itself can not stand.” [Applause.] 

No, sir; let us not abandon ourduty. Letus stand toit like men. 
Said Daniel Webster, in answer to a similar argument sixty years 
ago: 

If any evit arises to destroy or endanger this medium or this currency, our daty 
is to meet it, not te retreat from it-——to remedy it, not to let italone. We are to 
control and correct the mischief, not submit to it. 


Moreover, a question of this magnitude and significance ought to 
be discussed in a spirit and manner appropriate to so high a theme. 
To treat it as if it were the claim of a smal! private interest seeking 
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an avenue for self-aggrandizement at the expense of the general 
good, is to show a grave incompetence to weigh and handle the 
momentous concerns of the people. That so many in this House are 
unable to grasp the ee and only real issues involved, is not com- 
plimentary to the etandard of American statesmanship. Similar but 
much severer strictures must be drawn upon a considerable part 
of the public press. To call one’s opponent in an argument “fool,” 
‘‘crank,” “lunatic,” “traitor,” is as unprofitable as it is impolite. 
People are apt to suspect one who “ doth protest too much.” tter 
answer your antagonist’s argument than abuse him; and if he really 
be a fool his argument ought to be easily answered. Nor can you 
escape the ordeal of critical examination by merely pasting a label 
on your faith. Calling it “honest” and ‘‘sound” does not by any 
means make it so. It only begs the question. Nobody contends 
for unsound and dishonest money. I will permit no man to call me 
dishonest, nor shall he affix such a brand upon any proposal of mine. 

The people can not be deceived. They are studying this question 
as never before. Epithets can not deter them from penetrating to 
its mystery. The ‘‘craze” may have passed, but the era of sober 
and deliberate investigation has begun, nay, is already far advanced ; 
and I warn gentlemen that there never has been so much interest 
in this great question as there isnow. ‘‘ What is ‘honest money’ ” 
men are asking. “Have we it nowf If not, how shall we obtain 
itt” These questions must be answered by arguments, not by adjec- 
tives. 

Nor, sir, on the other hand, does this discussion on proper place 
to wild talk of revolution, secession, and bloodshed. Sir, that kind 
of declaration has no justification in this forum or in any other in 
the United States. This is a government of the people. It is the 
highest form yet known of that kind of government which a great 
commentator on called ‘‘a government by discussion;” and it is 
hy orderly, sane, passionless, though earnest, discussion in the 
presence of the intelligent public opinion of the United States that 
we must settle all large questions of policy. Duclos said in refer- 
ence to public opinion, ‘‘the man in power commands, but the 
intelligent govern, because in time they form public opinion, and 
that sooner orf later subjugates every kind of despotism.” We bow 
to the reign of law, and he who advocates any other way of settling 
differences is preaching anarchy and will find no sympathy in this 
country. 

In the discussion of this question, the first line of demarcation 
should be plainly drawn between the advocates of the single gold 
standard upon the one side and the advocates of bimetallism — 
the other. In this matter there is great confusion of terms. It has 
been noticeable in the discussions on this floor, it is noticeable in 
similar discussions everywhere among those who take part in this 
controversy. Men call themselves bimetallists, men have to-day 
upon this floor called themselves bimetallists, who believe in a mon- 
etary system having one metal as a basis and another metal prac- 
tically redeemable in it or resting upon it. 

That is not bimetallism, That, I repeat, is not bimetallism. 
Nothing can be gained by a false use of terms, Everybody ought 
to favor the removal of all uncertainty in the meaning of the terms 
employed in this argument. If a man actually believes in the con- 
tinuance of the present system, and I concede that there are two 
sides to the question, and that a man may rationally contend for the 
one or the other; but if a man honestly believes that gold should 
be the sole measure of value in the world, why can not he say so, 
and stand boldly and bravely up to his declaration? [Applause.] I 
have no patience with the believer in the gold standard who exhausts 
all the resources of ingenuity in an attempt to avoid stating his 
real position. Such evasion bespeaks a lack of confidence either in 
his own conclusions or in their acceptability to the country. 

Now, sir, a nan who is honestly a bimetallist, who believes in the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, as money of ultimate 
redemption, the final basis of all token and representative currency, 
can not consistently stand up here and deny the evils of the single 

old standard. It amazes me to hear gentlemen upon this floor 
oudly proclaim themselves bimetallists, and then launch themselves 
into tedious argument to prove that the gold standard is wholly 
satisfactory. ey are bimetallists, yet gdid is a stable measure of 
values! They are bimetallists, yet there is no appreciation of gold! 
They are bimetallists, yet prices have not fallen! They are bimetal- 
lists, yet prices have fallen, and entirely because of cheapened cost 
of production! They are bimetallists, yet the restoration of silver 
is impossible! They are bimetallists, yet the present system must 
continue indefinitely! They are bimetallists, but the single gold 
standard is good enough for them! Why, sir, this is the very acme 
of inconsistency. I know not which is the more pitiable, that such 
folly should be tolerated, or that so many who commit it should be 
so unconscious of it. 

It may be thought, sir, that I am spending too much time upon 
this matter. But in the forum where this discussion is soon to be 
taken, I mean the great tribunal of the public opinion of the United 
States, it is of the utmost importancé to both sides that we agree 
upon the meaning of the terms used in the inquiry, and that men 
honest in their convictions shall boldly take their places under the 
banners they mean to follow. 

Mr. Maurice L. Muhleman, deputy assistant treasurer of the 
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United States at New York, in his recent book, Monetary Systems 
of the World, page 12, says: 

By bimetallism, strictly defined, is meant the coina 
gilaldwatnandidtgaguere re the 

I refer to Mr. Muhleman’s definition because he speaks with 
authority upon matters of fact, and because his book aims not at 
theoretical discussion, but at a clear statement of settled and 
existing conditions. 

Let me cite another authority: The royal commission appointed 
in 1886 by Queen Victoria ‘‘to inquire into the causes of the recent 
changes in the values of the precious metals,” reported in 1888, and 
the report was published by our Government in 1889, I quote from 
page 59 of that report, section 116: 

A bimetallic system of currency, to be es effective, must, in the view 
of those who advocate it, include two essential features: (a) An open mint ready 
to coin any quantity of either gold or silver which may be brought to it. (b) The 
right on t oa of a debtor to discharge his liabilities, at his option, in either of 
the two me at a ratio fixed by law. 

That, sir, is bimetallism; and if a man do not believe in it let him 
say 80, but let him not believe in something else and label it ‘‘ bimet- 
allism” for purposes of deception. [Applause.] The statement that 
the present system is bimetallic, if not ignorant is not candid. The 
attempt to substitute for the well-understood meaning of bimetal- 
lism a new definition, whereby it is applied to any monetary system 
in which both gold and silver are “used,” without reference to the 
manner of the use, is a subterfuge unworthy of the honesty and 
—— of American political discussion, and one that will not impose 
upon the aroused intelligence of the American people. 8 mmael, 
If their final judgment is for gold monometallism, it will not be pro- 
nounced under any mistake or delusion. You can not promise them 
both silver and gold and satisfy them with gold alone. 

Until recently it never entered into anybody’s head since the 
word bimetallism was coined to have a doubt about what it meant. 
There can be no question as to the meaning of the word. Bimetal- 
lism means Two-metallism. It was coined to mean, and does mean 
a money system where the two metals, gold and silver, are treated 
alike. It never has meant anything else. It signifies the equal 
access of gold and silver to the mints at a fixed ratio, and the option 
by the debtor as to the coin in which he shall discharge his debt. 
This matter isimportant. Gentlemen here and elsewhere constantly 
misapply this word. I do not propose to permit it any longer, to 
the extent to which my little influence may go. I here and now 
challenge any gentleman upon this floor or anywhere else—and this 
is not a mere rhetorical defiance, but is intended to bring this con- 
fusion to an end—to produce a definition of bimetallism by any 
publicist or economist of authority or any statesman of standing, 
made prior to 1895, which is not in substantial accord with the defi- 
nition [have given. Let no gentleman who may do me the honor to 
reply to this speech neglect this point. Let him be either for the 
single gold standard or for bimetallism, and if for bimetallism let 
him discuss the means of reaching the end and frankly concede that 
the present system cannot be permitted to last. 

It has been, sir, only since the great parties of the United States 
have been every one of them unequivocably pledged to bimetallism, 
and that fact conflicted with the desires of certain people, that 
they have sought to make a new definition of bimetallism, and under 
that new definition to hold the pledgors to the letter of their 
ancient pledge without its spirit. errs Why can not men 
who do believe in the gold standard be honest and sayso? I donot 
impute now, when I use the word “honest,” any moral obliquity to 
any gentleman. I should perhaps rather phrase it in this way: 
Why shall not a man have the open and manly ——— of his con- 
victions and stand up and be counted? Why let him not say as 
the New York Evening Post said? That great representative of 
English opposition to the Monroe doctrine, protection, and bimet- 
allism, and every other form of Americanism, said, not °..:; ago: 


There are some le (a diminishing number, however) who hesitate to avow 
themselves in favor of the single ap hee although t) 


to any 
change from the present system. There are others ( ‘a dimini number) 
who think that because a certain limited number ot silver dollars are in circula- 
tion we have bimetallism or the double inthis country. This isa a 
alse con as as it be to assume that we have a paper stand 
because a ted number of gréenbacks are afloat. * * * The ‘gold bugs” 
have noc) of standard in contemplation. They are satisfied with the present 
posture of so far as that goes. The “expulsion of everything but gold as 
real money” took place in 1873, and continues unabated. 


Let every man who believes with the Post imitate its frankness 
and say so. Let him say so along with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, who declared in his speech yesterday— 
I do not pretend to quote exactly, but I remember perfectly 
the substance of the statement— 


That if all the nations of the world were to come t her and upon a 
ratio for the free coinage of and silver, it could not be maintained beyond a 
very brief space of time in face of the inevitable laws of trade. 

Perhaps he believes it, sir. If he says so, I have no doubt he 


does, strange and incredible as it may seem to my poor faculties, 
But, sir e does believe it, then 1 undertake to say he can not 
remain in the Republican party unless, when the ublican party 
next proclaims its doctrine in a national convention, it shall change 
its platform. [Applause.] 








Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not using the words of excess and 
incaution. I say that the Republican platform uses unmistakable 


language. It may not have said what the convention meant. If 
anybody wants to assume the burden of proving that the Repub- 
lican party in national convention assembled solemnly declared 


what it did not mean, he is welcome to do it; but for my own part, 

I have never yet found it necessary to charge the grand old Repub- 

lican party of these United States with deliberate misrepresentation. 
Applause. ] And that party in convention assembled proclaimed, 

fs the last authoritative national utterance that we have from that 
organization: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and the 
Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard money. 

I care not what restrictions, limitations, or qualifications were 
added to that sentence to complete the plank, they never could get 
away from that initial pronouncement pledging the party to the 
restoration of the full money functions of silver so as to clothe it 
with every dignity bestowed on gold. ‘‘Tradition” refers to some 
ancient system, not the present. ‘‘Standard money” is not token 
money. 

I on not now discussing the means of reaching it, but I defy any man 
on the top of this earth to say that the Republican party is not by 
its platform pledged to achieve bimetallism insome way, and I affirm 
that you must change that platform before a man who believes in 
a single gold standard can consistently stand upon it. If I am 
wrong on this point, let some subsequent participant in this debate 
set me right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if bimetallists are opposed to the single gold 
standard, what is the reason for their opposition? It must be 
because in some respects the single gold standard is wrong, because 
in some way it is an evil, because in some way it oe affects 
the people of the United States or the people of the world. Bimetal- 
lists contend that such is the fact. They contend that the single 
gold standard is and has been since its a by the leading com- 
mercial nations an appreciating standard, whose unit has rapidly 
increased in general purchasing power, and must continue so to 
increase; that this appreciation is evidenced by a progressive fall 
of prices throughout the gold-standard world, not accounted for by 
diminishing cost of production, and that the inevitable result must 
be to augment the burden of all debts and fixed charges, to dis- 
courage investments and enterprise, and to undermine the produc- 
tive forces of the countries where it prevails. And they affirm that 
if these things are so, the evil is so tremendous and pressing as to 
call for some immediate remedial action. 

Now, sir, in order to proceed intelligibly along the line of argu- 
ment I have laid out for myself, it becomes necessary to get a clear 
conception of certain words used in the terminology of this discus- 
sion. Standard and unit are examples, occurring in the expressions 
“ standard of value” and ‘‘unitof value.” By the Century Diction- 
ary standard is defined as ‘‘a weight, measure, or instrument by 
comparison with which the accuracy of others is determined ;” and 
unit as “any standard quantity by the repetition and subdivision 
of which any other quantity of the same kind is measured.” Thus 
by the expressions referred to the mind is centered on the thought 
of weight, dimension, and quantity. and thus some persons are led 
tothenotion that a “ dollar,” or ‘‘ pound sterling,” or “‘franc” means 

, something as absolute and definite as to value as “‘ ton,” “ yard,” 
and “quart” are as to weight, length, and capacity. But value is 
neither “‘soheavy,” ‘‘so long,” or “‘of such-and-such contents.” You 
ean not see it. Value is nothing absolute. Value isa relation. It 
is the ratio at which one thing exchanges for another. One thing 
may be worth as much as another thing, more than another thing, 
or less than another thing; that is, of equal, ater, or less value. 
Butit takes two things to express value; one is compared with the 
other. And the relation between exchanged commodities is per- 
fectly reciprocal. When I pay $100 for a horse, as in the illustration 
used by the gentleman from Virginia [ier. TUCKER] the other day, 
the horse buys the $100 just as certainly as the $100 buys the horse; 
and if it be to say that horses are high if they cost $150, it is 
equally true to say that money is high when you have to give two 
horses for $100. [Applause. } 

Gentlemen here have much to say of “intrinsic value,” and declare 
their willingness to vote for bimetallism when somebody shall show 
them how to make a gold dollar and asilver dollar equal in “intrinsic 
value.” I should like to hear some of these gentlemen define 
“intrinsic value.” They confuse, it seems to me, the meaning of 
value and utility. Things ma ualities that make them use- 

1, and hence will have utility, but the measure of their value is 
what they will exchange for. You pick up a piece of iron. It is 
useful for many purposes; but you can not tell how much it is worth, 
that is to say, what its value is, until you find what you can get 


for it. Value in exchange is the only value with which political | 


economy has to deal. 
Originally exchange was by barter. Commodities were traded | 
— for another. The cost of production and the relation of supply 


demand regulated the ratios at which they mutually inter- 

‘ Convenience necessitated the selection of some common 
medium into which all commodities could be converted, and with 
w any of them could be procured. This medium was money, 
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and its invention marked an advance of inconceivable importance 
in the development of society. Gold and silver, by reason of their 
special fitness, finally displaced all other things in the performance 
of this function. As a consequence the demand for them for money 
purposes, being equal to the sum total of the values of all commodi- 
ties seeking to be exchanged, became so vastly more important than 
the demand for them for any other purpose that cost of production 
ceased to be a large factor in determining their value as expressed 
in commodities, but that value practically became the ratio between 
all the goods seeking exchange and the quantity of gold and silver 
in existence to perform the exchanges. Men carried about with 
them acid to test the purity of the metals and scales for weighing 
out the requisite amounts of them called for by numerous and various 
transactions. The exchange relation between a certain unit num- 
ber of grains of gold or of silver and a given commodity being once 
determined, there was established in the minds of those who came 
to market the idea of its value, which, when expressed in terms of 
money, was its price; but when for any reason the number of grains 
of metal out of which those units could be formed grew greater or 
grew less, other conditions remaining unchanged, then the value of 
those grains of gold or silver—that is, their power to command the 
products which were there to be exchanged for them—became rela- 
tively smaller or greater, and prices rose or fell accordingly. And 
no change was made in this principle when society began to put its 
stamp upon those grains of gold or silver to show authoritatively 
the quantity and fineness of the metal. After the coin is stamped, 
whatever may be its name, what it is worth depends, at any given 
time, upon what it will buy; in other words, upon what is required 
to buy it. Commodity demand and supply remaining constant, an 
increase or decrease of the substance out of which the coins are 
made must correspondingly lower or raise the power of each coin; 
must raise or lower prices. 

These observations, which seem to me to be conformable to reason, 
and in precise accord with what history teaches us, are sustained by 
practically all economists of recognized authority. 
citations will illustrate. 
political economy: 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, vary in their value, are 
sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of easier and sometimes of 
more difficult purchase. * * * The discovery of the mines of America dimin- 
ished the value of gold and silver in Europe.—Wealth of Nations. Worthington 
ed., pages 24 and 26. 

John Locke, the great philosopher, in his treatise on The Value of 
Money, said: 

By which means it comes to pass that the intrinsic value (of gold and silver) 
* * is nothing but the quantity which men give or receive of them. For 
they having, as money, no ether value but as pledges to procure what one wants 
or desires, and they procuring what we want or desire only by their quantity, it 
is evident that the intrinsic value of silver and gold used in commerce is nothing 
but their quantity.— Principles of Political Economy, by McColloch, and Eesay on 
-— and Value of Money, by John Locke, edition of Ward, Lock & Co., page 





f The following 
Said Adam Smith, the father of | nglish 


The same writer declares in another place (Works, Volume V, 
page 49): 

For the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in the world 
in proportion to all the trade. 

In his Principles of Political Economy (Appleton edition, 1880, 
Volume II, pages 26-30), John Stuart Mill declares: 

The value or purchasing te of pene depends * * * on demand and 
supply. * * * Money is bought and sold like other things, whenever other 
things are bought and sold for money. * * * The supplyof money ° 
is all the money in circulation atthe time. * If the whole money in circu- 
lation was doubled, prices would be doubled. * If thore were less money 
in the hands of the community, an‘ the same amount of goods to be sold, less 
money altogether would be given for them, and they would be sold at lower 
prices. 

Robert Giffen, the ablest champion of the gold monometallists, 
holds this language in his Chapter on Standard Money: 

In this sense, to say that the 


* * 


oe, of money regulates prices is only the 
same thing as to say of any article that is bought or sold, that its quantity isa 
Case Against Bimetallism page 218. 

It is no answer to the quantitative argument to show, as some do, 
that the per capita circulation in Turkey is only a small proportion 
of that in France and that prices in the two countries are not widely 
variant. Money is a world substance and adjusts itself to the amount 
of business, and the method of doing it, ineach country. Let the 


| person smitten with this Turko-Frankish fancy answer the question 
| whether, demand for goods remaining unchanged, prices would alter 
| if suddenly the amount of money in each country were multiplied 


by ten. To answer ‘‘no” would be foolish, and to answer “yes” is 


| to kill his argument. 


Thus, sir, attention is strongly drawn to the function of money 
as a measure of value. Nearly all who discuss this general subject 
from the standpoint of the gold monometallist treat of money 
almost wholly as a medium of exchange only; but they miss 
entirely the philosophy of the question. The inequity and cruelty 
of the single gold standard lie principally in its operation as a 
measure of values and criterion of deferred payments. 

I find, Mr. Chairman, that my time has flown away almost unob- 
servedly—— 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent of the 
House that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota be extended 








for twenty minutes. He is making one of the ablest arguments 
that has been presented to this House, and I ask that his time be 
extended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I second the request. 

A Member. Make it thirty minutes. Let him finish his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended for thirty minutes in addition to the ten 
minutes which he has remaining. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am under very 
great obligation for your kindness, I will endeavor to requite it in 
the directness and closeness of my remarks. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after this somewhat inadequate and very 
hasty examination of the way in which value arises, and of the 
way in which price arises, price being simply the value of an arti- 
cle reckoned in money, and a comparisonof the worth of the mate- 
rial in the unit of money with the worth of the article against 
which it is exchanged, 1 come to the proposition which is made by 
those who are opposed to the single gold standard. 

That proposition is that there has been and is going on an appre- 
ciation—that is to say, a rise im value—in this standard of gold 
which the major portion of the commercial nations of the world has 
adopted ; in other words, sir, it is aflirmed that the quantity of all com- 
modities, on the a required to buy a given number of grains 
of gold has been and is increasing, and that from that fact there 
follows a train of woes from which the world has been suffering in 
an increasing measure ever since the mistake was made, in 1873, and 
thereabouts, of going to that standard. How shall we ascertain 
whether there has been this rise in value? There is only one way, 
and that is to examine the general price level of commodities. 
When one thing is used as a common denominator of all other things, 
to tell whether it rises or falls rs must look at the average level of 
those other things and find whether they fall or rise, for the rela- 
tions of the two are entirely and necessarily reciprocal. 

Now, sir, a general law of this kind—and I the attention of 
the House to this proposition—a general law of this kind as to the 
sourse of prices is determinable only by a very broad generaliza- 
tion from observed facts. The commercial world is a complex one. 
The causes that affect the rise and fall, the demand and supply, and 
the cost of production of the infinite variety of articles that make up 
the modern market are difficult of investigation. A rise in the price 
of one commodity may accompany a fall in the price of another; 
as was shown by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Jomnson] 
the other day, who told us, as I remember, that there was a time 
when hay went up as wheat and cern went down; though what 
that fact scientifically signified is hidden in the inner consciousness 
of brother JomNson. ae) I mean no disrespect, for I know 
the awe from North Dakota as a scholarly man of distin- 
guished ability and entire honesty in his opinions. But, I say that 
whep you undertake te deduce a general law from the course, up 
and down, of twe >r three articles for two or three years, you are 
proceeding absolutely outside of the approved method of science, 
and a generalization of that kind has no value whatever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the scientific world has determined a way of 
investigating the general course of prices. It proceeds upon the 
selection of a large number of commodities of such character as to 
indicate the essential condition of the market, and extends over a 
number of years. Thus special causes, whether of time or of prod- 
not, are y neutralized and general results are obtained hav- 
ing value as indicative of the underlying law controlling the 
movement of prices. This method of inquiry is by means of a sys- 
tem of “index numbers.” Thus, tho price of each commodity chosen 
is a for a certain number of years, and that average is called 
100. If, as is dene by the London Economist vewspaper, 22 com- 
modities be used, the sum of these averages is, oi course, 2,200. 
Then for any other — with which comparison is sought, the price 
of each commodity is ascertained and isset down at so many points 
above or below 100, aceordiag to the ntage of its rise or fall, 
as the case may be. These are then ed and if the total exceeds 
2,200 prices are higher than in the years used as the standard; if 
the total is less than 2,200 prices are lower. By dividing the tetal 
by the number of ¢ ities an expression is obtained on the 
seale of 100, which is conveniently used in investigation. Under 
nermal conditions various causes make temporary fluctuations in 
the prices of different commodities, somerising and others falling in 
the same period, without special significance. But when, after 
allowing for all such variations and offsets, general prices—the 
average of the whole market—have fallen, then the conclusion is 
unavoidable that some general cause has operated on all alike; and, 
as we have seen, such a fall would mean an increase in the measure 
of values, a dollar that had grown larger and which would require 
more of ail commodities to buy it. 

The authoritative figures are those of Dr. Adolf 
Soetbeer, a famous economic writer, as continued by Heinz, statis- 
tkeian for Hamburg. They take as 100, or the tor comparison, 
the average prices from 1847 to 1850 of 100 articles in the Hamburg 
market and 14 of British export. In England two sets of data 
enjoy great repute—those of London Economist and, especially, 
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those of Angustus Sauerbeck, of the London Statistical Society, 
The former are based on the prices of 22 leading commodities in the 
London market, using the average prices of 1845 to 1850.as 100. Mr, 
Sauerbeck’s tables use as the of comparison the average prices 
of 45 representative commodities on the Lendon market for the 
years 1867 to 1877. In the United States no such scientific and 
exhaustive study of this subject has been made as in Germany and 
England. Practically, the only attempt in this direction was that 
uw in 1891 by a committee of the United States Senate, and 
whose results are embodied in the voluminous report which is cus- 
tomarily cited as the “Aldrich Report,” after Senator ALpricu, of 
Rhede Island, who was chairman of the committee. 

This document deals with roa a of 223 articles, and uses as its 
oa or 100 mark the prices of 1860. hastily compiled and 

ased on the prices of only one year, and that year one of excep- 
tionally low prices, and although allowing the same influence to a 
mass of nonstaple and unimportant cattelon as to the controlling 
and significant commodities, and notwithstanding that the opera- 
tion of our protective tariff, by keeping out foreign competition and 
by stimulating home consumption, has tended during all the period 
covered by the report to maintain _— above the European level 
and to withstand to the utmost the influence tending to lower them, 
yet the results of that investigation are among the most instructive 
that we have. They confirm in a most emphatic way the lesson that 
primary money is a world substance, like the atmosphere, and that 
the law of an appreciating standard and measure of values is as 
inexorable as fate. Ingenuity ro os a time postpone the catas- 
— or mitigate the hardships that signal its approach, but the 
end is inevitable and a common ruin waits on all nations that mis- 
takenly submit themselves to the control of such a system. 

By Dr. Soetbeer’s tables it ap that prices in Germany fell 
about 22 per cent from 1873 to 1891. Since 1891 the fall there, as 
elsewhere in Europe, has been very much more than in the same 
proportion, unquestionably exceeding 30 per cent by 1895. This 
means that the purchasing power of gold in Germany has increased 
more than 40 per cent since 1872. 

In England, by the Economist tables, the fall of prices from 1873 
to 1893 was 30 per cent; and the last two years have witnessed a 
much greater fall in propertion, showing an increase in the pur- 
—— power of gold to have been at least 45 per cent from 1873 


I give here the very careful and reliable figures of Mr. Sauerbeck, 
from 1818 te 1875. His standard, it will be recalled, is the average 
prices in London of forty-five principal commodities for the period 
1867-1877, which is also the average for 1853-1877. The arrange- 
ment below is by continnous ten-year — thus equalizing 

y showing the ‘o con- 


merely temporary fluctuations and clear 
trelling the fall of prices: 
Ten-year periods and average index number. 





Thus, pe Spee authoritative data, prices fell in England, between 
1873 and February of 1895, 46 per cent. In other words, the pur- 
rent tenes gold rose more than 85 cent. Even comparing 
the prices with the average of 1864- the fall has been more 
Cun ee cent, and the increase in the power of gold more than 69 
per cen 

These results, as well as others to which I shall later advert, are 
impressively represented by the charts to which I will ask the atten- 
tion of the House. [At this point a large chart, A and B, was 
placed before the Clerk’s desk. ] 

[For Charts A and B see page 91.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair that if —s will 
retain their seats a better view he chart or diagram can be 
obtained ag monhem generally. 

Mr. TOWNE. I think the chart will be quite visible from er 
_— of the House. After the speech of the gentleman from Nort 

kota the other day, I happened to think of my charts at home, 
= — for them and they arrived here about an hour ago. [Ap- 
use. 
P'Now, gentlemen, I call your attention to the fact that the lines of 
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the two halves of the chart are continuous. Really these are two 
diagrams representing one idea. They indicate the reciprocal rela- 
tion of the prices of commodities and the price of gold. For exam- 

ple, starting with 1873 as the zero point, the upper chart shows how 


Pola has with few exceptions gone constantly up until it climbs off 


at a of the chart (langhter], and how the prices of commodities 


ver have, as a necessary and reciprocal fact connected with 
= a of gold, gone relatively down since 1872 in the percentages 
indicated in my remarks. Upon the lower chart you will find the 
course of prices as shown by the Economist index numbers upon the 
London market indicated by the line marked E; the line showing 
the course of prices in the German market is indicated by the letter 
8, standing for Soetbeer; and the course of silver is shown by the 
heavy black line. 

Asking you to bear in mind, as before stated, that no general law 
im economics can be learned except by studying broad and large 
results over considerable periods of time, I ask you to note how 
oa ee chart exemplifics to the eye the effects of the rise 
of any é line of gold is not uniform, but its general direction 
is upward. The lines of silver and commodities are not entirely 
regular, but their ral tendency is downward. ‘The correspond- 
ence between the values of commodities and silver is very remark- 
able and ought to be very interesting to gentlemen who deny the 
a of gold and declare that there is no parallel between 

prices of commodities in general and silver. You will notice 


that in ge le, there ld f sil i of 
1890, aple, was a sudden rise of silver and « 


aturally silver rose in a more pronounced 
degree than the ot other commodities, beeause in that year there was 


Desi — in pomepeas & proposition to rehabilitate the whit¢ metal 
as gold. na. .] As soon as there was 
a a likelihood, of | sentocasion of its fall money functions, it began 


tomount began to fall» FApplanse of ma and as @ necessary consequence 


Mr. OWE 


. iit ee ee cath allow me to ask him if he 


line on his chart to show the rise and fall of wages at that time? 


AN: Ng N 


Mr. TOWNE. Oh, I will come to the wage question later on. 
Mr. BRUMM. That was the year, was it not, when wheat was so 
| high, as was shown by our friend the other day? 


Mr. TOWNE. I believe so. Everything naturally rose at that 
time. 
{For Chart C see page 92. ] 
Chart C exhibits upon one diagram the course of pric es in Eng- 
land as shown by the Economist and Sauerbeck tables, and in t 


United States as shown by the Aldrich report already referred to 


The prices are in gold, of course. ‘The United States prices are 
shown in the heavy dark lines marked A, and the two Fugli¢d lines 


are indicated by their appropriate letters. The general correspond- 
ence of the three is very striking. American prices started hig! 

than English prices and have remained so. The action e? vur pro 
teetive tariff in stimulating production, restricting competition very 
largely to our own producers and upon our own standard of living, 
and keeping our own markets for those producers, has justified the 
policy of its advocates, of whom I claim to be as faithfal as any; 
but it has not availed to withstand the constricting intluenee of the 
gold standard, whose sway is as “‘broad and general as the air.” 
Prices had fallen in the United States about 28 per cent by 191, and 
by 1895 the fall was certainly 33} per cent or more, so that the pur- 


chasing power of gold in this country is fully 50 per cent greater 
than it was in 1872-73. 

In this connection, I append the following extracts from The 
American, of Philadelphia, edited by Mr. Wharton Barker, whom 
I regard as without exception the ablest writer on economics in the 


periodical literature of the United States. 
The first is from the number of January 25, 1896: 
The finetuations in prices since January 1, 1891, 
figures representing the index numbers may ln 
| ber of dollars that it would require to purchas 
tity of goods as $100 onJanuary 1,1891. Thus, $59.59 weuld buy the same amount 
of the six breadstaffs—wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and flour in equal propor- 
| tions—as $100 January 1, 1891. 


are of much interest. The 
considered to represent the num 
at various dates the same quan 
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1891, 
Tam, Uscocccccsvcces. 100 
BEB Divccsncssecceces 94. 25 
TUlY 1..cccccccvcsece 98. 21 
p Dieccee esesevece 95. 4 
1892. 
Fa. 1 cacoccccsveccs 91. 02 
AVP. 1 evcocccccccses 83. 
TUlY 1 cvccccccccces. 84. 51 
Deccove cosccccce 79. 76 
1893. 
oa. . eeubeesbenesce 2 52 
AC Seareaceneat 00.94 
Ge eee 71. 62 
1894. 
TAM, Le cescevcesesces 65, 87 . 93 
BOD Daisianbaiiaken 58. 21 11 
PEAS & cesccccveseose 60. 59 13 
GUE E vcnscnssccsccce 60. 84 23 
1895. 
te. Bivnscsatettstiad 57. 51 59. 99 
tT casdihanaiieaatl 64. 67 60. 26 
SPR cidsetcxscbatl 63.95 69.10 
Rabvacdinedcasel 64. 31 75. 82 
1896, 
67.42 
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These index numbers give much food for thought. In the first place, the gen- 
eral index number shows that while prices in general are 6 per cent higher than 
on the Ist of January a year ago, they are 14.72 per cent lower than five years 

_ It is also obvious that this index number does not indicate the full extent 
of the fall in prices, as, leaving out the advance in the prices of mineral and vege- 
table oils and of chemicals and some other a unimportant commodi- 
ties, the index number would be much lower. It is an instance where a fall in the 
price of the most important articles is offset to some extent by a rise in the price 
of leas important. 

The marked and continuous fall in breadstuffs which is quite equal to the fall in 
silver is especially noteworthy. While general prices have fallen less than 15 per 
cent as com to — ruiing January 1, 1891, breadstuffs have fallen over 40 

reent. This fall is not due to overproduction, for the increase of production 

as not kept pace with the increase of population, and it can not be accounted for 
by the cheapening of production, because, as we pointed out last week, there has 
been little improvement in agricultural methods during the past five years, and 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery and economies has been much more 
marked in the factory than on the farm, yet farm products have fallen in price 
farther than the products of the factory. The coincident fall between breadstuffs 
and silver is evidence that with the depreciation of silver our silver competitors 
can lay down grain in Europe at proportionately lower rates. 


The second is from the American of January 18, 1896: 


For the fact that agricultural products have fallen much more rapidly than 
manufactured articles, there is only one explanation, and that is, our agricultural 
products were the first to come into direct ge os with the products of silver- 
using countries. The ——— of gold, of the money which silver-using peo- 
ples receive in pees or what they sell to gold-using peoples, and which they 
can exchange for double the amount of silver that they could poem years ago, 
has greatly encouraged production and stimulated exports from silver to gold 
using countries. To increase the area devoted to raising wheat and cotton was 
the work of a season; gathering experience and knowledge and building the fac- 
tories to make manufactured goods the work of a decade or more. The result is 
that, while our farmers and planters have suffered from the competition of silver- 
using countries for years, our manufacturers are Ye now earners to feel 
Asiatic competition. This is the explanation of the fall in prices that has been 
more marked in agricultural than manufacturing articles. 


The enormous fall of ion in the gold-standard world I have 
proved. Gentlemen in this debate may hereafter seek some other 
explanation for the fact than that which I offer as chiefly account- 
ing for it; but nobody will deny the fact. It is an open and notori- 
ous fact whose significance, if preponderantly due to the single gold 
standard, challenges the intellect, the conscience, and the patriot- 
ism of this nation. [Applause.] Contrast it for a moment with 
this: The purchasing power of silver in silver-using countries is 
to-day almost the same as in 1873. Consul Wetmore, at Shanghai, 
shows this by the following index numbers based on twenty staple 
commodities on the Chinese markets: 

















| Aggregate | Aggregate 
value of Silver value of Silver 
Year. 20com- | value of || Year. 20com- | valueof 
modities, gold. || modities, | gold. 
in silver. in silver. 
i 
es 2,000} 2,000 || 1883..........000- 1,916| 2,336 
Beisccecduedcces. 1,814 2,029 || 1884..... eeccccese 1, 883 2, 376 
WO. cosegscescce. 1, 787 a aciincdébioted 1, 854 2, 425 
Deiieteweadesccce 1, 930 De cisesensecesec 1, 858 | 2, 571 
TE knsencs @eecece 2, 031 Tee eh De accécteucosese 1,774 2, 648 
1878..... ndibsecoce 2, 102 | en fh See Donsocescocccce 1,761 2, 730 
Sib doses... 2,023 | 2,301 | EL Ucinwaeusstee 1,803 | 2,746 
Tbsdedseucccce. 1, 925 | BSE a Be ebadccccocceces 1, 808 | 2, 539 
er 1, 940 Dt icndescéesanee 1, 748 | 2, 621 
, 1, 986 Bee ff Eiikceccécscccccs 1,761 | 2, 950 
| i 


And the royal commission of 1888 declared that the purchasing 
power of silver in India had not fallen. 

Sir, there is ample reason why prices began falling about the year 
1873 and have kept falling with more or less regularity ever since. 
Down to that period gold and silver shared together the functions 
of ultimate money among the great commercial nations of the 
world. Together they formed one vast money reservoir, whose ag- 
on contents measured all exchange values and constituted the 
ul solution of all representative and credit money. England’s 
action in going upon the _ standard in 1816 had not impaired 
this on, but the sudden and nearly contemporaneous adoption 
of that standard about 1873 by several leading governments, fol- 
lowed at frequent intervals by others, made a sudden and tremen- 
dous | of the mint demand for silver, and threw upon the 
volume of gold the double burden of sustaining the credits and the 
redemption functions formerly borne by both metals jointly. This 
added enormously to the strain upon gold, rendering it relatively 
scarcer and more difficult to obtain, increasing almost beyond con- 
ception the demand for it, while its supply did not materially alter. 
The inevitable result was to raise the value of gold, to make it con- 


stantly to give more and more of all commodities, on the 
av , to get gold. The full effect was not felt all at once in 1873. 
The in the process were p ve, and the effects were cor- 

ly so. Prices began falling with the cause, and have 

are falling as the cause continues and intensifies. The 
following is a fairly statement of these successive stages in 
the of squ the expanding es of the nineteenth 
cen down to the narrowing measure of 


- standard: 


1872. el and Sweden substitute the gold standard for the 
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1873. The United States, while on a paper basis and looking long- 
ingly toward resumption of specie payments, adopts the gold stand- 
ard, although silver at the time is worth more in the market than 
gold, and although there has been no public demand for such action, 
the people and nearly every man in public life being ignorant of the 
real scope and object of the act, no amendment to which striking 
the standard silver dollarfrom our coinage can to this day be found 
of record. Thus on resuming specie payments in 1879 we became 
an aggressive scrambler for a share of the gold in the world, which 
was now becoming more and more the object of the eager pursuit 
of nations. Between 1877 and 1879 we absorbed over $560,000,000 of 
gold, as against about $55,000,000 in the preceding eleven years. 

1873. Germany changes from the silver standard to the single gold 
standard; making a great demand for gold, so that by May, i881, 
she had coined over $414,000,000 worth of it, and throwing upon the 
market for sale as bullion large masses of her worn and demone- 
tized silver coin, selling, by 1879, more than seven million one hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight of fine silver. 

1873. Belgian Parliament authorizes the Government to suspend 
the free coinage of silver. 

1873-1874. France and the Latin Union (Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Greece, besides France) suspend the free coinage of silver, 
and France substitutes the gold standard for the double standard. 

1875. Holland formally demonetizes silver, having suspended its 
free coinage in 1873, and adopts the single gold standard for herself 
and her East India colonies. 

1873-1875. The Bank of France retires $350,000,000 worth of paper 
and adds greatly to its gold reserve. 

1878. The United States enacts the Bland law, compelling the Gov- 
ernment to purchase from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of silver 
monthly, but to add it to the money stock not as primary money, but, 
under the construction placed on it by our Government, virtually as 
atoken coinage measurable in gold, thus increasing enormously the 
strain on gold. This law, moreover, completely nullified the main 
principle of bimetallism, which depends upon the right of the debtor 
to elect in which metal he will pay, by enacting that silver should 
be legal tender except where otherwise provided in the contract. This 
gave the creditor the determination of the metal of payment and 
virtually completed the demonetization of silver. 

1879. The United States resumes specie payments and on a single 
metal, gold. 

1879. Austria-Hungary suspends the free coinage of silver. 

1883. Italy resumes specie payments on a gold basis, and borrows 
$86,000,000 in gold to do it with. 

1890. The United States passes the Sherman silver purchase law, 
continuing the vicious principle of the Bland Act. 

1890-1892. The Imperial Bank of Russia increases its gold reserve 
by $120,000,000, and begins a policy of hoarding gold, which has 
gone on ever since. 

1891-1892. Austria-Hungary adopts the gold standard and becomes 
a borrower of gold to an enormous amount. 

1892. Roumania adopts the gold standard. 

1893. India closes her mints to the coinage of silver. 

1894-1895. Chile and Brazil adopt the single gold standard and 
join the ever fiercer struggle for the lessening supply of real money. 

1895. February. The United States begins the unhappy and hu- 
miliating procedure, apparently become chronic if we are to preserve 
the single gold standard, of borrowing millions in times of peace 
wherewith to pay tribute to the despotism of gold. 

Why will gentlemen persist in shutting their eyes to the plainest 
evidence? The great fall of prices in the gold-standard world since 
1873 is as indisputable as any physical fact in nature, and that it is 
chiefly due to the appreciation of gold seems to me as conclusively 
established as the law of gravitation. In England, where the gold 
standard was born and where its operation is to fill her creditor 
coffers with unearned increments of the wealth of all debtor coun- 
tries, no mystery is made of it. Thus simply does Mr. Giffen, her 

reatest monometallist, dispose of it in his “Case against bimetal- 

ism,” pages 218-219: 


If we were told that copper or iron or wheat were rising because there was a 


deficiency of the supply of them to meet all the demands we should accept the 
statement as a matter of course. But what is true of copper or iron or wheat 
must equally be true of any commodity which happens to be the standard mone- 
tary substance. If gold or silver is that substance, and gold or silver is increas- 
ing in demand without any corresponding increase in supply, then people who 
want gold or silver for any purpose must give more for them. And thir 
He says— 

will be described as a fall of prices. * * * We see, then, how widely mistaken 
those monometallists have been, who, in their dislike of bimetallism, have denied 


that the recent— 


He is writing in 1890— 


_ demand for gold in relation to its supply were likely to have caused a rise 
n its exchange value for other things. Looked at in this way, the fall of prices 
is itself a proof that gold, in relation to all the demands for it, has been relatively 
scarcer than it was. Everybody who has wanted it has had to give more for it. 
If everybody who wanted coal or pig iron was giving more for it than before 
we should not hesitate to say that coal or pig iron were relatively more in demand 
than they had been; but what we should say of coal and pig iron we muat also 
say of gold or sfiver in a like ence. 
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Moreover, so clearly are the observed effects of the gold standard 
conformable to the economic law I have tried to state, that they 
have been foretold at different times by men learned in the science. 
Many years ago, before the nations had become crazed by the mis- 
understood example of England and had not so generally gone to 


work to subdue the world te a money bondage, Jevons wrote as 
follows: 


I am far from denying that if the Italian Government decide to carry into effect 
M. Lanzatti’s threat of buying gold at all hazards, and if the like course be taken 
by the United States and France, not to speak of Germany, there might be con- 

lerable disturbance of values for the time. But is it likely that such proceed- 
ings will be taken by rational statesmen and rational parliaments! It is really 


too absurd te suppose that any country will insist upon having a gold currency at 
any cost. 


Alas! for the fallibility of genius. Even Jevons could not foresee 
that so many parliaments would prove irrational and that great 
countries should. be so smitten of the gold standard he advecated as 
to pay their lifeblood for it. 

But no prophecy of economic effects from observed causes has 
probably ever been made so unique and startling in its insight and 
aceurney as that of Ernest Seyd, the famous bimetallist, who in 
1871 wrote: ‘Ii isa great mistake to nee that the adoption of 
the gold valuation by other states besides England will be bene- 
ficial. It will only lead to the destruction of the monetary equilib- 
rium hitherte existing, and cause a fall in the value of silver, from 
which England’s trade and the Indian silver valuation will suffer 
more than all other interests, grievous as the general decline of 

rosperity all over the world will be. The strong doctrinism exist- 

ng in England as regards the gold valuation is so blind that when 
the time of depression sets in there will be this special feature, the 
economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the cause 
here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to prove 
that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrec- 
oncilable matters. The workman and his strikes will be the first 
convenient target; then speculation and overtrading will have their 
turn. Later on, when foreign natious, unable to pay in silver, have 
recourse to protection, when a number of other secondary causes 
develop themselves, then many would-be wise men will have the 
opportunity of pointing to specific reasons which in their eyes 
account for the failing off in every branch of trade. Many other 
allegations will be made, totally irrelevant to the main issue, but 
satisfactory to the meralizing tendency of financial writers. The 
great danger of the time will then be that among all this confusion 
and strife England’s supremacy in commerce and manufactures may 
go backward to an extent which can not be redressed when the 
real cause becomes recognized and the natural remedy is applied.” 

Nothing could better show on what just philosophical principles 
bimetallism rests than this picture in 1871 of events to in with 
demonetization in 1873 and continue until now and as much longer 
as we shall mit. If the test of science is prediction and verifi- 
cation, surely the evils ef gold monometallism are scientifically 
condemned. 

Just before the monetary conference at Brussels in 1892 the late 
Dr. Soetbeer, the eminent German philosopher, wrote, foretelling, the 
cataclysm of the year 1893 and subsequent evils: 


I fear that #f the English Government, on the occasion of the forthcoming Inter- 
aational Monetary Conference, should refuse to submit or support practicable 
et ape pe destined te extend considerably the use of silver as legal tender, 

here will probably result a further incalculable depreciation in the value of the 
motal and a very serious appreciation of gold, followed by disastrous consequences. 


Yet, sir, men will persist in referring the fall of prices since 1873 
to the multiplication of inventions and to cheapened cost oe 
tion. It is no impugnment of my argument to admit that this may 
account for a relatively small proportion of the fall. But, sir, it is 
a@ very 8 proportion. Between 1850 and 1873 priges gradually 
and generally rose, a fact nobody will dispute; and yet I assert 
with perfect confidence that between those dates ter improve- 
ments in productive processes, compared with the condition at the 
beginning of the period, were made than between 1873 and the 
present time. 

Gentlemen can not have forgotten the marvelous mechanical ex- 
hibit at the Centennial Exposition, practically all of which related 
to the period in question. In 1876 Harper & Bros. published a monn- 
umental work called First Century of the Republic, summarizing the 
course of progress in this country. It covered practically ae de- 
partment of activity, and was written by a carefully selected body 


of specialists. I quote from the preface, which is dated July 20, 
1876: 


An unusually large amount of was to the 
progress, but not disproportionately, when it is consid 
he century has been the advance in this field and how lar 
depended upon it, The same consideration justifies the 
treatise on scientific progress. 


By far the greatest 
as its commercial and productive aspect 
from about 1850. By that time the steam 


of mechanical 

how to geen 
other progress 

da extended 


? 


is concerned, to the 
had been 


the old Newcomen engine of 1769 with a‘ ” of foot- 
Basalt ongine af 1800 withna\ duty ef Q@UWURGOD foe 
engine of 1850 with a “duty” of 60,000,000 foot-pounds; 
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| the factory system had come into systematic opera 


tion—the grea 
revolution in production in the history of industry; so that ion 
aaeer about 1850, changed the tariff policy under which she 


grown great, and started out to impose free trade 
world, it is estimated that her labor-saving machinery Samael 
the capacity of 450,000,000 pairs of human hands. 

Inagriculture the period in question saw the perfection of the plow 
the seeding machine, the grain drill, and the mowing machine. Tho 
first successful reaper was McCormick’s, invented in 1834, improved 
in 1847, and first attracting general attention at the London World’s 
Fair of 1851, where it took the gold medal, and from which time it 
came rapidly into use. Between 1851 and 1876 nearly 3,000 patents 
were taken out in this country alone for harvesters and their attach- 
ments. The thrashing machine was brought to perfection in 1853, 
The self-binder belongs to a later period, but its effect and that of 
improvements on the inventions named had nothing like the signiti- 
cance for agriculture which the devices that came in from 1850 to 
1873 had. To this period also belongs the beginning of scientific 
agriculture and the use of imported and manufactured fertilizers 
on a large scale, the systematic and general breeding of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and the inauguration and considerable develop- 
ment of the cheese-factory system. 

In manufactures it is sufficient to name the leading processes and 
machines that had become commercially effective in this period; the 
cotton gin and spinning jenny, with their principal attachments and 
improvements; the power loom, calico printing, and color weaving; 
the hot blast in iron manufacture, perfected by 1845, by which many 
previously refractory ores were rendered reducible and the cost of 
smelting wasdiminished nearly half; the steam hammer, rolling mill, 
and turning lathe; the Bessemer steel process and the chief improve- 
ments in producing and refining iron, the casting, forging, and roll- 
ing of the heated metal, and the turning and planing of the cold 
metal; the jack, the slotting, key-grooving, milling, and shaping 
machines; the process of assembling, or the making of interchange- 
able parts of machines, permitting the vastly cheaper manufacture 
of articles like watches, clocks, and firearms; the sewing machine, 
dating effectively from about 1850, between when and 1876 about 
2,000 patents connected with it were granted in the United States; 
the pneumatic caisson in engineering, the centrifugal pump, tunnel- 
ing and drilling machinery, and the use of compressed air in connec- 
tion with them; seales and elevator machinery gang and circular 
saws and sawmill machinery generally, about the on y new depar- 
ture dating from since that time being the use of the band saw on a 
large scale; turning machinery, particularly Blanchard’s spoke lathe 
for turning irregular forms; general woodworking machinery for 
planing mills and furniture factories, washing machines and knit- 
ting machines, the principal kinds of boot and shoe machinery, 
especially the McKay sewing machine, which, between 1861, wlen 
it was perfected, and 1876, had made 225,000,000 pairs of shoes in the 
United States alone; the Westinghouse air brake and its various 
adaptations, electroplating, lithography, and photolithography, 
- cal instruments, musical instruments, ice machines, the growth 
of india rubber manufacture, the Goodyear vulcanizing process 
dating from 1844; machinery used in sugar refining and in paper, 
porcelain and glass manufacture, stereotyping and electroty ping 
processes, Bruce’s and other type-casting machines, folding and 
addressing machines, the Gordon job press, and the Adams, Camp- 
bell, Walter, Bullock, and Hoe perfecting printing presses. 

In this connection, remember that there is no branch of industry 
where production has cheapened in any degree approaching that of 
the mining of goldin recent years, But cheapened gold mining does 
not seem to have cheapeved gold compared with other commodities, 
to any alarming extent. 

The method of operation and the effect of a changing money 
standard are not sufficiently understood. Any convenient medium 
of exchange to which prices had once accommodated themselves 
would discharge sufficiently well the mere function of a medium 
of exchange. But when vgwel as a measure of the values of all 
other things it is of the very greatest importance that the money 
unit remain as nearly unvarying as possible in value over long 

iods of time. When a man loans another a sum of money he 
oans a certain quantity of purchasing power, for that is what 
money is. Now, absolute justice would require that when the lean 
is repaid it should stand the same pu ing power us before. 
But if, meantime, money has depreciated—that is, if prices have 
risen—the same nominal sum when repaid has less purchasing power 
than when borrowed and the lender or creditor really receives less 
than he loaned, the borrower or debtor profiting by the difference. 
On the other hand, if money rises in wer between the 
making of the loan and the repa t, so that the borrower has to 
find more commodities with which to buy the money to back 
than the money would buy for him when he borrowed it, he 
ow, case, 
one man without his to lose it and gives it to another 
to it. In case it isa robbery. 
would preserve the of both debtors and cred- 
itors. But if a deliberate choice to be made between a - 
ally falling and a gradually rising standard, all writers of au ty 
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, and it is consonant with common sense that morally, eco- 
nomically, politically, and socially the falling standard would be 
ferable. Its inevitable losses fall on the creditor, the lender, 
who can better than the debtor endure its effects, and it encourages 
enterprise ; while the certain hardships of the rising standard tall 
on the borrower, the debtor, the investor, the captain of industry, 
who can not so well sustain the burden, who has no surplus, but 
js most frequently wiped from the face of the industrial world by 
the vanishing of the margin between his property and the auto- 
matically enlarging lien upon it. 

In the latter case the absolutely unavoidable result must be, if 
the evil is permitted to run, that all property will eventually 
belong to those who shall control the ultimate money of the world; 
and thrift and enterprise, if enterprise and thrift can belong to a 
race of slaves, would plan and save and toil to further fatten the 


overfed fatness of their masters. This is no exaggeration of lan- | 


uage. It is the speech of truth and soberness. Said Sir Arthur 
ames Balfour, the real head of the present Conservative Govern- 
ment of England, an earnest bimetallist and one of the profoundest 
thinkers in Europe, in a speech at Manchester, October 27, 1892: 


But of all conceivable systems of currency, that system is assuredly the worst 
which gives you a standard steadily, continuously, indefinitely appreciating, and 
which, by that =o throws a burden upon every man of enterprise, upon 
every man who d to promote the agricultural or the industrial resources of 
the country, and benefits no human being whatever but the owner of fixed debts 
in gold. 


Falling prices of agricultural products deprive the farmer of the | 


means of buying his usual conveniences and necessities, and these 
accumulate on the hands of the manufacturer and retailer, who in 
turn curtail expenses to the uttermost, discharging labor, which 
then loses its power to consume, and limiting their own consump- 
tion to the barest needs. Thus farmer, manufacturer, tradesman, 
transporter, laborer, all lose patronage and employment, while taxes, 
interest and principal of mortgages, fixed charges, bonded indebt- 
edness, and rents are ee and remorseless] 
increasing equivalences in all human products. Under such cir- 
cumstances dom is no inducement to enterprise or to investment in 
roducing industries. No man wants to borrow money to use in a 
alana which the fall of prices is sure to eat up his profits. On 
the other hand, the man with money for the same reason does not 
want to put it into business, but prefers either to invest it in gilt- 
edge securities or to let it lie idle and grow. This collects the money 
in the large financial centers and em >hasizes the absolute power of 
the 
his own terms with borrowers. It is a bad symptom when “ breed- 
ing” money, to use Shylock’s phrase, is regarded as better business 
policy than embarking it in productive industry. [Applause.] 
The results of an appreciating standard are so hidden in the very 
rocesses of ordinary business that until we stop to look carefully 
or them we are not aware how serious—nay, how fatal—they may 
beconie. My time will permit only a few illustrations. Between 
1874 and 1885 gold appreciated so that the holders of the public debt 
of England could buy in the latter year £200,000,000 worth more of 
all commodities on the average with the principal of the debt as it 
was in 1874 than they could have bought with it in 1874. In other 
pap bone a gd and industry of England were robbed of $1,000,- 
ae in en years anda present made of it to the holders of her 
1 


The Manufactarer, of February 1, 1896, shows that the gold stand- 
ard has presented English trade since 1890 with a gratuity of nearly 


measuring off | 





money-lender, who must be sought in his lair and who can make | 
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The following table shows the world’s production of gold and silver 
(coinage value) since 1792. I have added to the table as cited the 
correct figures for 1893 and 184: 














Production of gold and silver in the world, 179% to 1892, copied from United States 

Senate Report No.235, page 108, Coinage Lawe of the United States, 1792 to 1894, 

r 

Calendar years, Gold. g 
1792-1800. ....... $106, 40 »| $32 ) 
1801-1810. ....... 118, 15 ) 

1331-1820........ cece 76, OF 

nie dthniGaes sedenébendecded ters seceeces MM, 47 1,444 ) 
iirc ist detente eheaeetinnnngemiednnaigteaeeeinrentens 134, 8 ‘ 2 ' ) 
291. 1 259 ) 
7.0 ) 
44 Oou 
67. ¢ 40, ( ) 
132, 75 ) 40, € 000 
155, 4 ) 4\), 600, 000 
l ‘ vOv 40, 600. ) 
135, 075, 000 40, ¢ ) 
147, 600, 000 40. ( Ooo 
133 { 40, 00 
124, ¢ ( 40, f ) 
124 ) 40.7 00 
119 00 40.8 000 
113, sf ) 44 », 000 
107, 750, 000 45 000 
106, 0 ow0 49 10, OOO 
1138, 000, GOO 51, 700, 000 
120, 200, 000 51, 950, O00 
121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 
ides iedindh 06 Cbdkeudnteus eeeeweguececoucecs 104, 025, 000 54, 225, 000 
EE aS a eee eee 109, ( 000 50, 225. 000 
106, 225, 000 47, 500, 000 
106, 850, 000 51, 575, 000 
107, 000, 000 61, 050, 000 
99, 600, 000 65 1). OOO 
96, 200, G00 81, 800, 000 
90, 75u, 000 } 7 000 
97, 500, 000 80, St 0 
87 103, 700, COO 87. 600. 000 
Dtndhdbd dbeGededasaedculeercscekancenaneetécnsees 114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 
ib ececdubenageisdts dpesuquennenss epee cseceuncen 119, 00: ) 95, 000, 000 
iii <del iusinhs atta edimbbineteh otedne’ottnne te 109, 000, 000 06, 000, 000 
ih di: dh<cdheth chek Giianncennhs ones cumseeceekres ce 106 ), 000 { Ov0 
ee ee ee Pe ee 103, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 
° 102, O00, OOO 111, 800, 000 
883 05, 4 0 115 1, 000 
3 ] 105 0, 000 
R885. I 118. 500. 000 
; 10¢ 120. 600. 000 
887 l ( 124, 281, 000 
88 110 140), 7Ut 0 
axe 123 lt Iso ”) 
: ll ; ) 17 ? ”0 
ag ot 4 0 
892 138, 860, 000 196, 4 0 
: 157, 228, 000 209, 165, 000 
i ahitinbratiueddédbeeenseneeueoenetscnesecerceses 181, 510, 000 214, 581, 600 
ORD cvcendccuwvsecscesesescucceccseecccctees 6, 001, 254, 000 | 5, 501, 075, 000 


Thus in the 103 years ending in 1894 the production of gold has ex- 
ceeded that of silver by half a billion of dollars. 
It must be borne in mind that a disproportionate production forany 


| one yearor a few successive years in the case of the precious metals 


$250,000,000; also, that the value of farm live stock in the United | 


States has fallen in three years $622,000,000. 

The United States paid off about $750,000,000 of her debt between 
1870 and 1884. Yet, as President Andrews has shown, if we reckon 
it in the eight commodities, beef, corn, wheat, oats, pork, cotton, 
coal, = bar iron, the debt was nearly 50 per cent larger afterwards 


F 


It is said that in 1866 we could have paid the national debt of this 
country with 14,000,000 bales of cotton. In 18% it would have taken 
bales to pay what remained due, although meantime we 
had paid 94,000,000 bales on it in principal and interest. In 1866 
we could have paid it with 1,000,D00 bushels of wheat. Last 
fall we still owed 2,000,000,000 bushels, after paying 5,000,000,000 
"The burden of the gold, sani 
the gold standard on the world could be fully 
measured only in blood and sweat and tears. 

It is pertinent to this discussion, sir, to answer briefly a conten- 
tion constantly repeated by the opponents of the restoration of 
silver, that silver has fallen because of its enormous overproduction. 
I do not wish to dogmatic, but I do say that this ument 
is absolutely . foundation. It has been a thousand times 
but continues to a discussion as fresh as 


Stace aes tals fa fenestra patie Pe 
° a ln bs 

State 

sures erctan ant: ipa 

tiop the creation of oe Salinieenstiae encer- 


gentle- 
can easily show that it is utterly without foundation. 


F 


| disproportion bein any other kind of commodities. 


is far less significant as affecting relative value than wonld a similar 
fhe metals are 
so durable and their existing mass so large compared to the produc- 
tion of any one year, that the value of the whole will show little vari- 
ation. The disproportionate production, to have any visible effect, must 
continue long enough to change materially the relative bulk or mass of the 
whole supply in existence. 

The following table shows how barren must be the attempt to 
eonnect the fall of silver with an alleged disproportionate production: 





Period. ee | nen ion tix po on west 
oo = oon in market ratio. 
— a | a 
SD ih cidutqweiweteorenes | $821, 086,000 $1, 624,217,000 | 16.295to1—15_ tol 
BREIIED 2ncnc ccccce coves cctces | 1, 570, 950, 000 573, 800,000 | 15.78 tol—15.19tol 
BEMIS ccoceccccooccceccecess 1, 190, 175, 000 615, 225, 000 | 15.92 te 1—15.37 tol 
1874-180¢ .........+ 32.56 tol 7tol 


“| 2, 419, 043, 000 | 2, 687, 833, 000 


In the first period twice as much silver as gold was produced; in 
the second, three times as much gold as silver; in the third, twice 
as much gold as silver; in the fourth, only 10 per cent more silver 
than gold. Yet during the enormously disproportionate production 
of the first three periods all the variations in the market ratio are 
embraced within a point and a quarter, while in the last period, 
when production was almost identical in both metals, the ratio sank 
more than sixteen points. To say that this 10 per cent difference 
caused such vast disturbance, while differences hundreds of times 
greater caused no disturbance at all, is to do violence to the primary 
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suggestions of the reason. 


I shall hereafter refer for another purpose) how the fall of silver 
began with the concerted legislative assaults upon it and continued 
by precipitous decline as those assaults were repeated; and con- 
sider, for example, how steep the decline was between 1873 and 
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MarkeT Price OF SILVER 
FROM 1792 To 1894 
SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH Frencu Ratio(I5 Tol) fo, 80 Years 
Anp Ruinous EFFECTS ©* DEMONETIZATION 


“IN 1873 AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 


Now, sir, I ask the attention of gentlemen to Chart D, which is 
the last one I shall exhibit. It is a chart which in my judgment is 
absolutely unanswerable on the single gold standard theory. Some 
of its arrangement is original, but the main idea is drawn from a 
document — will recognize. I do not know whether I am cor- 
a informed, but I understand that a distinguished gentleman is 
to follow me with the purpose of answering this argument. I hope 
he can. Idonotsay that itis unanswerable; I simply say that I am 
stating propositions which seem to me like axioms, and that if the 
— who follows me can show I am wrong, he will at least 

ave made one convert from a most pernicious error. 

[For Chart D see page 97.] 

On this chart the production of silver in any given period covered 
by it is taken as the space between the zero line and the silver line 
(marked 8), and the production of gold during the same period is 
indicated by the colored ground. From this it will appear that from 
1800 to 1810 about 32 per cent as much gold as silver was produced 
from 1810 to 1820 about 34 per cent as much gold as silver; from 1820 
to 1830 about 49 per cent as much gold as silver; from 1830 to 1840 
about 55 per cent as much gold as silver; from 1840 to 1850 about 
124 per cent more gold than silver; from 1850 to 1855 about 260 per 
cent more gold than silver; from 1855 to 1860 about 250 per cent more 
gold than silver; from 1860 to 1865 about 1663 per cent more gold 
than silver; from 1865 to 1870 about 130 per cent more gold than sil- 
ver; from 1870 to 1875 about 41 per cent more gold than silver; from 
1875 to 1880 about 11 per cent more gold than silver; from 1880 to 
1885 about 83 per cent as much gold as silver, and from 1885 to the 
present time about 75 per cent as much gold as silver. 

This table also shows that from 1 to 1820, when about one- 
third as much gold as silver was produced, but while there were 
in the world of coin and bullion from 32 to 33 tons (ounces would 
do as well) of silver to one ton of gold, you could go into the mar- 
ket and buy an ounce of gold for 15.55-ounces of silver; and that 
from 1820 to 1872 while production oscillated as we have seen, and 
while the relative num of tons of silver in the world’s stock 
was all the time becoming less in proportion to the stock of gold, 
falling from 31.1 tons of silver to 1 of gold to about 22 tons of sil- 
ver to 1 of gold, still the market price remained closely by the 
ratio established by the open mints of France; but that when the 


Note upon the following chart (to which 
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1880, although between those years the gold producti 
650,000 and the silver production only $600,100, 000. te aaa 
[N. B.—There is a slight error in the tracing of this chart circum 


1875-76, as will be seen at a glance. It does not, however, affect its 
general character. ] : 
















onslanght on silver was commenced in 1873, and the mints were 
shut in its face, notwithstanding that production has continued 
from that day to this nearer equal than at any time in a hundred 
years, and though the bulk of the world’s stock of silver in tons has 
for years been almost exactly the old mint and market ratio, namely, 
from 18.6 to 16.1 tons of silver to 1 ton of gold, yet the market 

rice of silver as measured in gold has constantly fallen until in 

ecember, 1894, you could have bought for 1 ounce of gold 34 ounces 
of silver, and the market price to-day is about 32 to 1. No man 
can look that chart in the face and then say that it is the ‘ enor- 
mous overproduction of silver that has lowered the price.” It is 
legislation, foolish, almost criminal legislation that has done this 
thing. na 

I undertake to say that if this chart is true there should be an 
explanation forthcoming from the gentlemen who have declared 
that the overproduction of silver is the reason of its fall in price. 
[Apacs] And there is no explanation of this fact, of this colos- 
sal fact, of this to me inexplicable fact (except on one basis, which I 
shall next mention) that, during the period when the bulk ratio 
between silver and gold was rising from 32 to 1 to 16 to 1, the mar- 
ket price fell from 16 to 1 to 34 to 1. : 

The only explanation that I can give is this: That the open mints 
of France afforded a channel through which the two metals could 
and did equably flow, according to the demands of trade, in this 
ultimate money, the one metal or the other predominating accord- 
ing to the demands of commerce and — making of the two 
metals one ultimate money substance of final redemption. 

Now, one word more and I shall sit down, for I have abused your 
patience. [Cries of “Go on!”] I wish to say only this in concla- 
sion, that the condition in which the suffering gold-standard world 
to-day finds itself, is one that in my opinion calls loudly for remedy, 
calls loudly upon the statemanship of this country, calls loudly and 
I pray not hopelessly upon the eee upon the intelligence, 
upon the courage of the splendid leaders of the grand old b- 
lican party, if we have such left, and I believe we have. [Applause.] 
Sir, if a: man denies that these things are true, then he may believe 
in the ation of the present system, but if he believes that this 
picture which I have endeavored to show, of the continual fall of 

and of the rise in gold, and the ruinous effects of it, 
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MEASURED IN SILVER 






are due to the fact that part of the ultimate money substance of the 
world has been taken away by law, he can not believe in its perpet- 
uation. He can not supinely submit to its continuance. He will 
arise against it and help put it aside. 

I must not forget, sir, that I eee to say something about 
wages. Iam prompt to admit that the great Republican policy of 

rotection [applause] has vastly benefited the laboring man in the 
Tnited States. Sir, nobody upon a fit occasion can speak upon that 
great policy with more enthusiastic encomium or more intense con- 
viction than myself. But it can not do everything. Handicapped 
by the single gold standard it can work out — a portion of its 
pre r results. When I plead for bimetallism i plead for the other 

of protection. [Applause.] Free trade and the gold standard 
both aim at low prices; are both embodiments of British aggression 
upon the industrial independence of my country. I will resist them 
both to the utmost. [Applause.] 

I do not question the fact that protection has had a beneficial 
effect upon wages; but, sir, organized labor is also largely to be 
credited for the maintenance of wages. Diminishing the number 
of hours of labor, lessening the number of apprentices, organizing 
against pro reductions, they have fought their way by one 


method and another and have succeeded to a large degree in ward- | 
Let me add | 


ing off the natural effects of an appreciating money. 
that if you will consider the number of men who have been out of 
employment and the diminished labor of those who have had em- 
ployment the statistics of the rise in — will appear far less 
imposing than they do now. gehen.) The laboring man’s inter- 
ests are precisely the same as the manufacturer's, the tradesman’s, 
and the farmer’s in this respect. Aud the policy that is sure to 
wreck all employers in productive industry, if continued, can not 
fail to ruin ae the men who work for them. Profits can not dis- 
appear and leave wages untouched. When men that hire labor be- 


come bankrupt, the man who works is very apt to be out of a job. 


The voluminous evidence gathered by the English Parliamentary 
Commission on the de cae of trade and industry shows conclu- 
roby | that wages in Bs 


saul epetatien of the same cause as yet, but many of its effects are 
y visible and the ultimate result is clearly foreseen by intel- 
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ngland have been long falling and continue | 
In the United States various conditions have prevented the | 
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Mr. TOWNE. Again, sir, am I most grateful to the House and 
most sensible of its kindness, 

Frequent reference is made in this discussion to the experience of 
France in the early part of this century. Now, that Government, 
from 1803 to 1865, and the Latin Union (France, Italy, Greece, Bel- 
zium, and Switzerland) from 1865 to 1873, did maintain the bimetal- 
ic system, with mints open to both gold and silver, and keep them 
practically at par at her mint ratio of 15} tol. This great fact is 
of such conclusive significance that the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard have not hesitated to fly in the face of history and flatly to deny 
one of the most notorious accomplishments on record. Such denials 
have been made in the course of this debate, and for that reason I 
propose to say a few words upon that subject. 

Soetbeer gives the following as the extreme variations of the mar- 
ket ratio of gold to silver in each decade from 1803 to 1873: 
WBEB ccccccccsececacesecccccecece 1:15.41 | 1849 .... 





1:15.78 
1808*... 16.08 | 1850 canes 1:15. 78 
1813*... SERGEY DT wasded etd vecdensecawes 1:15.70 
1814*... cece BGO f BOGS cceccccccceccecese oe ones 1:15.19 
BERD oc ccccccccccccccceccocccccccs SEL GS | BBGD ccccccccccccccccccecccece 1:15. 35 
tii cistnahiedaprentadenne a 1:15. 60 
MEE Gunns coceedcoacesscceceeces as Dit Mtn 660d 6e jenendesnensesees ‘ 1: 15, 57 
BROOD oc cccccnceccecececocccecesces SE GD | BSGO ccccccccccscececcccccs : 1:15.92 

SED cistna eiicedhounies haste deus 1:15. 93 | 
* Extremes during Napoleonic wars. 
An examination of Chart E will confirm the lesson of these figures, 
For eighty years the line of market value of silver as compared with 


gold runs almost coincidently with the line representing the ratio on 
which the metals were coined at the mint of France. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the gentleman a question for in- 
formation. That,as I understand it,is the price of silver bullion 
in the London market? 

Mr. TOWNE. In the London market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It did not vary at all in the French market. 

Mr.TOWNE. Thegentleman from Mississippi isright. Sir Henry 
Hucks Gibbs, for forty years a director of the Bank of England, 
some time its governor, a monometallic gold delegate to the inter- 
national convention of 1878, and a bimetallist now and for the 
remainder of his life, declares—and he had personal knowledge for 
many years—that from 1803 to 1873, notwithstanding the fact that 


ligent laboring men all over the country. Their attitude is not | the law requires nothing of the sort to be done, there was not a day 
uncertain. They are and will be for a money system that is favor- | when any person could not goto the Bank of France and get either 
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and that deals justly between man and man. 
AN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
AN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask again that the 
tleman from Minnesota be extended for fifteen minutes. 
. Let him have time to conclude his remarks. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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gold or silver for the other at the mint ratio. 

And here it occurs to me to call attention to the fact that mints 
do not, under systems of free coinage, purchase bullion, nor do they 
exchange, necessarily, coin of one metal for bullion of the other. I 
have seen on this floor indications that some gentlemen appear to 
think that one way we should lose our gold—if we opened the mints 








to silver—would be in handing it over to designing individuals who 
should bring silver bullion to the mint and “demand” gold. The 
open mint exists merely to coin the bullion brought to it and pass 
it back in coin-to the owner. The Government stamp can not create 
value. Whether a coin when stamped shall be effectual to pass at 
the value it claims to represent will depend upon the use it can com- 
mand. In this respect I agree wholly with the honorable gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], who opened this debate and who now 
does me the honor of listening tome, The whole question of main- 
taining freely coined silver at a parity with gold is one simply of 
giving it enough to do—subjecting it to large enough demand. 
[Applanse. } 

But to return tothe French coinage. The figures above given are 
authoritative. In considering them it must be remembered that 
they are London market quotations, and that coinage in France was 
free but not gratuiteus; all gold and silver brought to the mint was 
coined as desired, but a charge was made for expense of coinage of 
three-tenths of 1 per cent on geld and and 14 per cent on silver. 
The total transportation cost on coin and bullion during the most 
of that time must have been somewhere about 14 per cent. In 
addition to this, interest was lost on the value of the bullion while 
at the mint for coinage. These considerations are entirely adequate 
to explain the small variations in the bullion market in London. 
Indeed, these variations show that gold and silver must have cir- 
culated side by side in France, 

The poboortng table, on the authority of the distinguished econo- 
mist, J. Barr Robertson, shows, in five-year periods, the French 
coinage daring the time in question, of both gold and silver. It is 
given in English money because taken from an English document: 














Silver 
Geld (average 
per annum). a ay 
WBOB-1G10. .cvccsccccccccccceccccccccsecocowscoosced £1, 201, 136 £1, 184, 737 
BERR MIBES . owsvecvecesecscscecccosscecoesubensoeand &, 209, 503 , 208, 129 
1816-1820. ... cecccccccnccccccccccocccoswssecescosese 1, 951, 604 983, 111 
BBBIN162G.. .. .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccocccccoucescc< 465, 748 3,526, 432 
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Silver was tendered and coined every year, and gold every year 
but 1833 and 1872, When England in 1821 resumed specie payments 
after a long paper régime, the coinage of gold in France, as will be 
noticed in the table, fell eff very much; and when, in 1850 and fol- 
lowing years, the great increased production of gold came into the 
world’s supply, it was tendered and coined in immense quantities. 
But all this time the mints were coining both metals, and the open 
mint of France, like a pipe between two reservoirs, maintained the 
level of the two masses of metal and was the equalizer of their 
variations. 

Nothing could more beautifully or triumphantly illustrate the 
fundamental principle of bimetallism. The two metals became in 
effect one metal, one primary money mass, to respond to the de- 
mands of debts and business and to support with broader basis the 
credit fabric of the world. Said Mr. Cernuschi, French delegate at 
the monetary conference of 1881: 


The law by placing the yellow metal and the white meta] on the same footing, 
by establishing a fixed and invariable ratio between them, bas made them really 
® single money. 


Thus, fellow-citizens, they must be considered. Thus treated they 
become such a money; and if so, we can regard with perfect equa- 
nimity, when the system is once established, the going out of one 
and the coming in of the other metal. The ebb and flow would be 
a perfectly natural and healthful movement, marking the friction- 
less adjustment of the money volume to the demands of trade and 
of localities. If gold starts to leave us to-day we have nothing to 
take its place; and so we keep hanging on to it, the amount of our 
desire to keep it, the measure of our necessities for it, being regis- 
tered in the fall of the prices of all we produce or make. This is 
the greatest and heaviest premium money can command. If silver 
were also primary money, when gold wanted to go so badly it might 
go, temporarily, and satisfy the wants of somebody who would give 
more for it for the time being than we would. Under present con- 
ditions we pay more than itis worth to keep it. A premium of 50 

r cent paid in all our commodities is to-day the premium on gold in 
the United States. 1¢ isn’t worth the sacrifice. 

In this connection I draw your attention to the following extract 
from the final report of the English commission before mentioned. 
This portion is 
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ed by the twelve members of the commission, | 





gold monometallists and all, comprising the greatest specialists in, 
England; 

Sec. 189. Looking then to the vast changes which occurred prior to 1873 in the 
relative production of the two metals out any corresponding disturbance jn 
their market value, it — to us diffienlt to resist the conclusion that some 
influence was then at work tending to steady the price of silver and to keep the 
ratio which it bore to gold approximately stabie. 

Section 192. These considerations seem to suggest the existenceof some stead. 
ing influence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has le; 
the silver market subject to the influence of canses, the full effect of which w.« 
previously keptincheck. Thequestion, therefore, forces itself upon us: Is there 
any other circumstance calculated to effect the relation of silver to gold which 
distinguishes the latter from the earlier? 

Now, undoubtedly the date which forms thedividing lino between an opoch of 
approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marke] 
instability, is the year when the bimetallic system which had previously beer j, 


foreein the Latin Union to be in fall operation; and we are irresistibly |; i 
to the conclusion that the operation of that system, established as it was in coun. 
tries the population and commerce of wtrich wereconsiderable, exerted a material 


influence upon the relative valaes of the two metals. 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and the use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of 
ney steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 15} to 1. 

Section 193. Nor does it appear to us — unreasonable to suppose that the 
existence in the Latin Union of a bime —- with a ratio of 15} to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market price of 
silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which there 
waa a demand for it for purposes in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, fallacious. 

The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort, take it to those mints 
and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
154 of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to affect the price of «i! 
ver in the market generally, whoever the pure rand for whatever country it 
was . It would enable the-seller to stand out for a price approximating 
to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the market steady at about that point. 


The situation in France, and the nature and theory of the 
bimetallic adjustment, are admirably set forth in the following 
eloquent words of Cernuschi in the monetary conference of 1831: 


Until 1874 a clear and sonorous voice was always heard resounding from the 
banks of the Seine. It said: ‘I am Frances, rich in gold and rich in silver. [ can 
arrange that in ——— world the two metals form but one money. Peoples and 


ae aris all the and silver you like; I takeitall. Fora hun- 
dredweight or for 15} of silver, I will always give you 
the samo of franca. uction of one metal or the other be 
— or are aoe less y, = be eee » pe. Peoples 

nations, want go silver; u want silver? bring gold. As 
bimetallist, the French huve me metal or the other. er will 


nO 

always make exchange for hha you know how to ask it, of one metal for the 
other on the basis of 15}, and in the two hemispheres the relative value of the two 
metals will always and everywhere be the same. 


The reason why France was able to do this was that her commerce 
was great enough and varied enough te give employment and 
exchange to all the metals ef either kind that were offered for coin- 
age. As I have before said, the test of ability to maintain a parity 
between the metals is the pewer, founded on extent and variety of 
uses for money, to absorb them in commerce. Whether the United 
States could independently achieve this result is not, perhaps, abso- 
lutely demenstrable. It isa question of nt. My own opinion 
is that the task is not beyond us, that, though some inter- 
national concert is Pepe independent action is much to be 
preferred to the indefinite continuance of the tsystem. Inthis 
connection I wish merely to call attention, in passing, to the fact 
that it was the powerful influence of the French mint that eansed, 
first the gold (when our mint ratio was 15 to 1 and France’s 154 to 
1) and then the silver (when we had changed to 16 to 1) to leave the 
United States and go to France. It was exactly as if a commodity 
were to seek the highest market. Butif she took our gold she sent 
us her silver, and vice versa. process was natural and not 
harmful. Both metals were somewhere performing full money Junctions 
Sor all the world. 

When asked whether England could successfully alone undertake 
the maintenance of the parity of gold and silver with open mints, 
Sir Henry Hucks Gibbs said: 

Any great commercial nation can do it. 

We do not sufficiently realize what a powerful nation we are and 
what we can do if we set about it. We need a little of the spirit 
of 1776. [Applause.] Why, we are more afraid of England now, 
after we have grown big enough to whip all creation, than our fathers 
were when they could count no more population than the State of 
Ohie has now. So long as we want her to do it pay ears will manage 
our money system for us, and we may depend on her having an eye 
on England’s interests while she is at it. 

I make the assertion that, in nearly every respect, the conditions 
enabling a nation to support a system of bimetallism are to-day 
more favorable to the United States than they were to France from 
1803 to 1873. 

To begin with (see Chart D), from 1803 to 1870 the av 
ber of ounces of silver in the world in coin and available 
age was thirty times as as the numberof ounces of gold. Yet 
she made it possible during all that time to go into the market and 
buy as much with 15} ounces of silver as could be bought with one 
a T are only 16 times as many ounces of 
silver in world’s stock as of ecorete =o Samra 

exactly correspond to natural 


not to be very much easier to float two 









metals at 16 to 1 when the relative amounts of them are practically 
just that than to do it when there were twice as many ounces of sil- 
ver to one of gold as the ratio called for? 

Again, if the demand for the use of a metal is the test of ability 
to maintain it at parity, the case is still stronger. In extent and 
variety of power to give employment to money, the United States 
to-day is immeasurably greater in respect to the general capacity of 
the world than was France twenty-five and more years ago. Says 
Mulhall, the world’s greatest statistician: 

If we take a survey of mankind in ancient or modern times as regards the phy- 
sical, mechanical, and intellectual force of nations, we find nothing to compare 
with the United States in this present year of 1895. * * * 
mechanical power which has enabled a community of woodcutters and farmers to 
become in less than one hundred years the greatest nation in the world, is the 
asgregnte of the strong arms of men and women, aided by horsepower, machinery, 

8 


team power applied to the useful arts and sciences of everyday life. 
American une, 1895.) 


The relative extent to which a nation uses steam power illustrates, 
perhaps as well as any one thing can, the degree to which that 
nation is a factor in the world’s business and can give money work | 
to do. In 1870 the world’s steam power, according to Mulhall’s 
dictionary of statistics, was 18,460,000 horsepower. ‘That of France 
was 1,850,000 horsepower, or little more that 10 per cent of the 
whole. In 1888 the total for the world was 50,150,000 horsepower, 
and of this the share of the United States was 14,400,000, or nearly | 
29 per cent. Our share to-day is 16,940,000, almost as great as that 
of all the world in 1870, and fully three times as great in propor- 
tion to the whole as was that of France in 1870. Here we see, says 
Mulhall— 


that the United States possesses almost as much energy as Great Britain, Ger- | 
many, and France collectively. 


In comparing the two countries in respect to commerce, a most 
important point is this: In proportion as the foreign commerce of a 
nation is small relatively to the entire bulk of trade, it is easy to 


view, 
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| need of money, and will cite the very 


The physical and | 


(North money, and shows conclusively) 





maintain a money system possessing independent features. In 1870 
the total exports and imports of the world were, approximately, 
$11,000,000,000, and those of France alittle more than $1,100,000,000, 
or about 10 per cent of the whole. In 1889 the world’s total was 
early $17,000,000,000, and the share of the United States was about 
$1,600,000,000, or nearly 10 percent. While itis impossible to obtain 
data as to the internal commerce of various countries with com- 
pleteness and accuracy, enough exists to show us that a very much 
ter percentage of the total commerce of France in 1870 was 
oreign than the percentage of the foreign commerce in the total 
trade of this country to-day. It is commonly considered that not | 
more than 4 per cent of our trade is with foreign countries, while | 
it is safe to say that in France in 1870 fully three times that pro- | 
portion of her trade was of that character. 


. 


In ets I have not at hand the figures 


| 
| 


for 1870, but Mulhall | 
os the total value of the world’s principal agricultural products | 
‘or 1887 at about $19,740,000,000, of which the share of France was | 
$2,300,000,000, or somewhat less than 12 per cent, and that of the | 
United States $3,880,000,000, or nearly 20 per cent. There is no | 
doubt that the statistics of 1870 and 1895 would show even a much 
greater relative advantage on our part than this. 

In mannfactures France in 1860 produced approximately $1,900,- | 
000,000 worth out of the world’s total of $12,000,000,000, or about 16 

r cent; in 1888, $2,425,000,000 out of $23,000,000,000, or less than | 

0 percent. If her share for 1870 be taken as the average of these 
two years, she would that year have produced about 13 per cent ot 
the world’s manufactures. The United States in 1888 had about 
$7,215,000,000 worth of manufactures, or over 31 per cent of the 
world’s entire product. In 1870 the railway mileage of France was | 
9,770, and that of the world 128,235, the percentage of France being 
7%. 1m 1895, of the world’s 370,281 miles of railway the United States 
had 163,597, being about 44 per cent of the mileage of the entire 
world, and 26,732 miles more than all Europe combined. 

In 1870 the railway freight tonnage of Europe was 401,000,000 tons, 
of which the proportion of France was 52,000,000 tons, or about 13 
percent. In 1888 her share was 78,000,000 out of 765,000,000 tons, 
or 10; per cent; while the tonnage of the United States was 590,- 
000,000 tons, or nearly eight times as much as that of France and 
three-quarters as much as that of all Europe. Of a like significance 
is the comparative tonnage carried on canals and rivers, being in 
France 14,500,000 tons in 1870 and 24,500,000 in 1885, as against 
51,000,000 tons in the United States in the latter year. The total 
eanal and river mileage of France is 7,730, and of the United States 
51,834, or 30 per cent of the world’s mileage of that character. Add 
to this the enormous capacity of our great lake system, and the un- 
equaled facilities for the development of internal commerce can be 
partially realized. 

But the most convincing comparison as a basis of judgment of 
the matter in hand, is as to the relative banking power of France 
in 1870 and the United States in 1890 (the statistics for 1895 not 
being at my present command), in proportion to the total banking 

er of world at those tive dates. In 1870 the world’s | 


kin wer was about $8,000,000,000, and that of France was | 
$320,000, , 
favorable power was nearly 


or 4 percent. In 1890, and the 
000,000, and that of the United States was 32 per cent of 


to us 1895, the world’s 


| certificates, book credits, and such things. 
| man referred to in his question ? 


| time to redeem those promises. 
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that tremendous aggregate, or $5,150,000,000. Of course the gold- 


standard men will point to the doubling of the banking capacity of 


the world in the last twenty odd years as proof of the diminished 


exceptional equipment of 
this country in that respect as an argument that we can not 1 


Ise any 
more primary money. But it is too plain for dispute that this great 
growth in the world’s means of economizing gold, coinciding, as it 
does, so closely with the steps by which the v ume of ultimate 
money has been deliberately curtailed, gives convi ng support to 
| our position that more primary money is acrying need of the world, 
Credit has been expanded to the utmost, far beyond the safety 
limit; gold has appreciated beyond all precedent; and to try to 


meet the demands of business this banking power has been evolved, 
It is an exact index of the increased need for primary or real 
that the capacity of the United 
States to-day to absorb a new supply of real money is almost ineal 
eculable. These considerations are much enforced by the fact that 
our vast territory of just touched possibilities, with its constantly 
multiplying population, affords incomparable scope for the opera- 
tion and expansion of the energizing functions of an adequate sup- 
ply of primary money. 

Now, sir, as we have seen, there is a demand in the world fora 
large additional amount of primary money. The enormous appre- 
ciation of gold and the almost incalculable multiplication of credits 
are incontestable proofs of it. The supply of gold bas not for many 
years come anywhere near keeping pace with the demand, so that 
even the increasing facilities for using it, of which our gold friends 
have so much to say, have not availed to keep it from rising ruin- 
ously. Dr. Soetbeerand others have exhibited the immense growth 
of the demand for gold in the arts and manufactures. He showed 
how the gold available for coinage averaged $92,000,000 a year from 
1851 to 1870, and but $24,000,000 a year from 1871 to 1881. Mulhall 
says that during the fifty years, 1831-1880, the consumption of gold 
was 160 tons more than the production. In an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century Magazine for November, 1889, the great statistician 
and gold monometallist, Giffen, said: 

The precious metals, it is admitted on all sides, have an extensive nonmonetary 
use. They are merchandise as well as money. But few people realize that prob- 
ably this nonmonetary use is preponderant over the monetary useitself. * * * 
About two-thirds of the gold annually produced is taken for the arts; and if the 
consumption of India is meluded, as being either for simple hoarding or for the 


arts, * * * then thedemand for gold for nonmonetary purposes appears almost 
equal to the entire annual production. 


Professor Bemis, the brilliant young economist of Chicago, has 
recently shown, from perfectly reliable sources, that during the nine 
years last past there has been available for addition to the world’s 
stock of circulating gold money not over $15,000,000 of new gold all 
told. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman tell the 
House how much the economic power of gold in commerce has 
increased in the last fifty years? Has it not increased several thou- 
sand fold? 


Mr. TOWNE. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman’s ques- 


| tion to refer to the common argumentof gold-standard theorists, that 


the conclusions drawn by all statesmen and economists down to 
recent years as to the limited ability of coin to discharge commer- 
cial functions have been abrogated and overthrown by modern in- 
ventions that have facilitated exchange, as checks, 


clearing-house 


Is that what the centle- 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. 


I made it as clear as I could. 


| Give your own answer. 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman pardon me a moment? 

Mr. TOWNE. I must decline to yield just now, Mr. Chairman, to 
the gentleman from Indiana. To the question of the g 
from Massachusetts I have only to say this, that it implies one of 
the greatest fallacies with which the case for the single gold 
ard fairly teems, although I never heard this particular 


ntleman 


af ind- 


weakness 


so strongly stated as by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
idea is that, by reason of some modern hocus pocus you can compel 
a limited amount of real money to goon forever doing an unlimited 
amount or work. [Langhter and applause.| They say, ‘It does 
not make any difference how much ultimate money you have if you 
only have confidence.” No word in their whole armory is so sadly 

| overworked as this poor ‘“‘confidence.” 
Confidence in what? I take it these gentlemen can not mean that 
| childlike and bland and innocent reliance upon the established 
moral order of the universe which is sometimes implied in the word 
| “eonfidence.” No, sir; these gentlemen use it as a business word, 
in a practical sense, and so used it has reference entirely to the 
confidence which you must feel in the ability of a man or an insti- 
tution that is making unlimited and multiplying promises, at some 


[Laughter and applause.| That is 
what it means; and how such confidence operates is illustrated 


| from time to time when under the spur and whip of this pernicious 


doctrine, credits are expanded on the basis of a few gold dollars, the 


| gold itself constantly growing relatively less and the various forms 
ion is still more | 


of its credit representatives becoming constantly and absolutely 
enn until finally you have a huge, distorted, swaying, inflated 


of credit upon an ever-narrowing base of gold. And while 
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you stand there making your boast in the very face and eyes of the | showing its absorptive capacity over the moncy of all the world 


world of what a tremendous amount of business you are able to do 
upon an infinitesimal amount of gold, you ask men to have “ con- 
fidence” in the operation. es Ah, sir, let not gentlemen 
deceive themselves. The world kas not outgrown either the obli- 
gations or the limitations of honesty. All these instruments of 
credit, Mr. Chairman, are themselves but the expression of the gold 
measure. If you extend credit to a man you extend so many dol- 
lars of credit; and if the stuff out of which the dollar is made is 
zrowing scarcer, the credit is correspondingly growing bigger, eat- 
ng up more and more commodities, just as the gold dollar does that 
measures the credit. [Applause.] 
Says the great English economist, Jevons: 


Prices temporarily may rise or fall independently of the quantity of gold in 
the country. Credit gives a certain latitude without rendering prices ultimately 
independent of gold. (Investigations in Currency, page 32.) 


And Huskisson, the famous British statesman and financier, in his 
pamphlet on the depreciation of the currency sustains the propo- 
sition: 


Price, therefore, is the value of any given article in the currency with reference 
to which that article is measured, and must of course be varied by any variation 
in the quantity of gold and silver contained in such currency. 

An acute writer, Dr. W. H. Smith, in a recent work says: 

The volume of basic money fixes the volume of representati*e money (paper 
money issued by the Government). In turn the volume of both representative 
money and basie money controls the volume of credits that act as money, and the 
quantity of all these, with the exchanges to be made and payments to be met, fix 
orices. Thus indirectly the prices of commodities in a country are fixed and con- 

rolled by the volume of basic money. 


Sir, under the stress and impulse of commercial development the 
world’s need of money hae overtaken and passed the supply of 
metal for the purpose long ago, and has for many years explored all 
the avenues of invention for substitutes and economies to eke out 
the inadequate amount of ultimate money. The limit was long 
since reached. I can not now take the time to prove, but I assert 


money among the people to-day is very much greater than it was 
forty one ago. Says a great authority, Professor Kinley (Journal 
of Political Economy, March, 1895): 


After a certain point of development in the use of credit instruments, there is 
no further relative increase, but rather, possibly, a slight decrease. 


The true fiatist, Mr. Chairman, is your modern American gold- 
standard advocate. The logic of his argument leads to a money 
base so small and a credit top so large that ‘‘ confidence” is to take 
the place of redemption; and confidence never realized is only an- 
other name for irredeemability. For ‘ populism” that outpopu- 
lists your Populist, commend me to your gold-standard extremist. 

Sir, 1 think I have heard the gentleman from Massachusetts speak 
of increasing the resources of the banks so as to permit them to 
enlarge their accommodations to customers, We are to assume, 
then, from these arguments, that the extent of accommodation is 
limited to the present rate of expansion, and that there must be 
some way of increasing the reserves in order to permit the piling 
on of additional credits at the rate of four or five dollars for one. 
Increasing the reserves means increasing the ultimate substance 
that must in the end make good every dollar of credit and every 
promise made by bank or Government in the nature of credit. It is 
more ultimate money that the world wants, and must have. [Ap- 
es And I warn gentlemen upon this floor—not as a prophet, 

ut as one who has always lived near to the people, and by the grace 
of God means always to continue near the people—our duty must 
not be neglected. 1 tell you I know what the people are thinkin 
and what wg! are feeling in this year of grace 1896, Fieeionse 1 
They know that the constricting gold standard is existing by the 
permission and growing at the cost of the manhood and the enter- 
prise of the universe [applause], and that the time will come when 
a stop must be put to it, 

Mr. HARDY. After your elaborate remarks, will you now state 
in a few words what you want the Republican party to dof 

Mr. TOWNE. Mr. Chairman, it is to the great Republican party 
at such a crisis that the people turn with hopefulness, even as in 
times past, when the hour was heavy and the way was dark, they 
groped anxiously that they might find and clasp with their hands 
the hand of the Republican party, and thus be led again to the 
heights of peace and along the paths ee mS germ 
— Republican party has not yet declared for a single gold stand- 

Mr. HARDY and others. And never will. 

Mr. TOWNE. And I pray Heaven it never will. But what is ex- 

ted now, Mr. Chairman, of the Republican party is a prompt and 
efinite proposition as to what it intends to do. 

Mr. HARDY rose. 

Mr. TOWNE. No, I decline to yield further to the gentleman. Sir, 
I am not strenuous upon having my way. While I should infinitely 

refer that the nations undertake this regeneration together, yet I 

elieve that the United States of America, with its unlimited re- 
sources, with its manhood eapencetin an energy that Mulhall says 
is quite equal to that of the Englishman, the German, and the 
Frenchman combined [ap lovee), with a population of seventy mil- 
lions, with an area equ = all Europe, and a large part of which is 
undeveloped and n the quickening assistance of an affluent, ulti- 
mate money, with one-third of the banking power of Christendom, 


that should seek employment here, with one-third of the steam 


| power (which is the basis of industry and of business to-day) of all 


} 








the earth, I believe the United States could, with all this marvelous 
energy, with its multiplicity and variety of commerce, a proper care 
for which would enable it to become the clearing house for this 
hemisphere, as Blaine fondly hoped it might become [applause], I 
say the Republican party might, by opening the mints of this Goy- 
ernmentand giving to silverthe same privileges now bestowed upon 
gold, maintain the two metals at a parity at the old coinage ratio. 
{[Applause.] It would be easier for us to do it than it was for 
France, because France had to do it and did it when the natura] 
bulk ratio of silver to gold was 32 to 1, while with us it is proposed 
to make the ratio practically identical with that which the metals 
sustain to each other by bulk to-day. Nor, sir, is there anywhere 
any ‘‘flood of silver” to swamp the mint. I can not now pause to 
prove this, but it is absolutely true. Nearly all existing silver now 
circulates at a token-parity, or a virtual redemption parity, with 
gold, and would gain nothing by coming here. What we want is 
to take the silver from the top, and put it beside gold at the bottom, 
of the money structure. 

If we can not do the work in an independent way—if I am deceived 
in thinking that we might—let us do it in some other way. If some- 
body proposes in this Congress to restore the ultimate money func- 
tion to silver in any practicable way, he shall have my vote. The 
main thing is to take away from gold its universal and exclusive 
necessity, that keeps all the nations and all the men of the world 
in a scramble for it at the constantly growing cost of their happi- 
ness and their substance. [Applause.] 

Restore the full money function to silver in some way, and do it 
speedily. Say even that you will do it three or four years from 


| now, with such other natious as you may be able to induce to asso- 
| ciate with you, and I will vote for the ay panos 
with no dread of contradiction that the actual proportionate use of | 


Say that you 
will tax incoming silver, and coin only the American product, and I 
will vote for it. Say that you will coin silver upon an interna- 
tional basis, without the consent of England (which you can never 
get so long as the Rothschilds have that country by the throat); 
say that you will de it in combination with France and Germany ,— 


|} and there ought to be no question in the mind of any reasonable 


man that these three nations could sustain the qe of the metals,— 
say you will do that, and 1 will vote for it. know that all legis- 
lation is a compromise, and even in this great matter I will com- 
promise to almost any limit on the means if only the end be openly 
avowed and speedily sought. 

But what I say, Mr. Chairman, is that the Republican party must 
at this time make up its mind to do something. The people of the 
United States have passed a vote of confidence in the Republican 
party; that is all. We must now justify that confidence by being 
equal to the emergencies that confront the people, Our platform 
pledges us explicitly to the rehabilitation of silver, to make it 
‘‘standard money,” even as gold is. ‘The people want that done. 
They have not yet decided exactly how, perhaps, but that is what 
they elected us for—to find out how, to show them the way and lead 
therein. Be assured, sir, if we fail to do what they want done they 
are notso untrained in managing their affairs but that they will tind 
somebody else to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not think to have spoken so long. I did not 
think that I could have abused the courtesy of the House to suchan 
extent. But the question is most important and well-nigh exhaust- 
less. Even now1 am conscious of having omitted many things that 
ought to be said. I thank the House very much for extending my 
time and for the unusual compliment of its general and prolonged 
attention. I desire to express my gratitude for this indulgence, and 
shall endeavor not to be thus again a debtor during this session. 

But, sir, I could not be silent. I love my country. I can not 
endure to see her suffer without relief when relief is within call. 
And the Republican party is dear to me. My ancestors were Feder- 
alists and Whigsof New England. My father followed the standard 
of Fremont and Dayton to the _——- defeat of 1856. The infancy 
of the Republican party rocked my own cradle. Since my youth I 
have treasured the deathless fame of its great leaders, studied and 

rofessed its doctrines, benefited by its policies, and wielded cease- 
essly what little strength was mine in its strenuous contests for the 
confidence of the people. My anxiety that it shall now rise level 
with the emergency that meets us is greater than I can express. — 

Sir, we are told in an old German eos how a monster, Alberie, 
became of a magic ring of gold which gave him unlimited 
power, which power he used in heaping up and hoarding all the 

old and veal of the world; and that he fashioned for himself a 

elmet of gold that enabled him at will to become invisible to men 
or to take upon himself any form he pleased. And the world, it 
is said, was at the mercy of that monster until the god Wotan 
appeared and took him captive while, in the insolence of his power, 
he was boastfully wearing his most odious shape. If, sir, there is 
in this country to-day a malevolent power, with ring and helmet 
of gold, now invisible and now terrible in aspect, as it either 
insidiously or openly undermines the foundations of liberty, could 
there be for the Republican party a more glorious destiny (Lewd 
like the god in the story, to come to the relief of the people. 
and prolonged applause, 
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SPEECH 


- HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and toauthorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. MEYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are confronted with some of the greatest 
problems of government which can be presented to the attention 
of the American Congress. It was but the other day that we 
were called upon to deal with the question of reaffirming and 
maintaining the national principle of the Monroe doctrine, a prin- 
ciple essential to our safety, peace, and honor, endeared to the 
American mind and conscience by over seventy years of prescrip- 
tion and by the wisdom of a long roll of illustrious American 
statesmen, and confirmed to our own judgment by recent and 
signal examples of the partition of the continent of Africa by 
greedy foreign governments and by a for similar 
operations in the vast regions of Asia. Indeed some of these acts 
of spoliation and conquest have been accomplished during our own 
short session. I was glad to observe when this question came be- 
fore Congress that the manly, wise, and, I may add, moderate 
action of the President of the United States found a general, cor- 
dial response in Congress and by the people, irrespective of sec- 
tional or party lines. It was a grand spectacle of a great and 
united people. The unanimity and firmness exhibited by all the 
departments of the Government, supported by the popular voice, 
has already had its effect abroad. 


SALISBURY'’S REPLY ON VENEZUELA BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


The reply of Lord Salisbury to Secretary Olney, couched under 
diplomatic forms and phrases of politeness and courtesy, was yet 
full of thinly concealed disregard for the protest of this country. 
Its leading idea was to brush away with contempt, and in the last 
resort with violence, every barrier tothe greed of England for fur- 
ther territory on this continent. Thesuggestion of arbitration, so 
kindly and earnestly made by the United States Government, was 
firmly repelled, and it was made obvious to us all that the plan was 
for the British Government, backed by powerful fleets and armies, 
to pursue its own will against a weak and unoffending American 
Republic. The message of the President and the Ss adoption 
of recommendations by Congress have happily brought the 
British people to make a calm review of the whole subject. The 
attitude of the United States was eminently moderate and dis- 
interested. I am rejoiced to note that the healthy common sense 
of the British people has compelled an entire change of tone on 
the of their rulers. The Queen’s speech to Parliament is 
co us and pacific in its reference to this country, and the dis- 
cussions of the Venezuelan question by Sir William Vernon Har- 
court and by Balfour are not only friendly in tone, but they contain 
a substantial admission of the justice of our position and of the 
propriety of our methods in dealing with the subject. The final 

t, I rejoice to believe, will be peace—but peace with honor 
and seetine both to England and Venezuela—and a better under- 
standing throughout the world of our country as one of the fore- 
most leaders in the cause of peace and fair dealing among all the 
nations. [Applause.] 

NATIONAL HONOR AND INTERESTS MUST BE GUARDED. 

But, sir, there are two thoughts that arise to my mind in this 
connection which, without taking time to elaborate them, I wish 
to impress upon this House. First, in order to perform our duty 
to ourselves and to future generations of Americans, to guard the 
national honor and interests, and, if need be, unfortunately, to 
or in the last resort with a powerful wrongdoer, it is indispen- 

¢ that we should at once carefully study our military and naval 
ae in order to supply its manifest deficiencies. The lat- 

arm of national defense should be steadily augmented, strength- 
ened, and developed until our naval powershall be commensurate 
with our commercial marine, our vast and growing trade, and 
our = maritime aspirations, and our extended coast bordering 
the two greatest oceans of the globe for over 6,000 miles. 


SECTIONAL POLITICS SHOULD BE BANISHED. 


Another thought that I can not forbear to present is that sec- 
tional politics should be banished from our party contentions and 
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from the American statute book. A great party has for long 
years past sought the political power of this country mainly on 
the ideaof hatred and by the method of fomenting sectional prej- 
udice against the South. In this last crisis in which, as if by fire 
in a crucible, the manhood and patriotism of all citizens were 
tested, the South stood forth more firm and resolute for the Ameri- 
can position than any other section of this great Republic. It mat- 
tered not that her coasts and cities were more exposed than any 
other. The Southern people did not, in that trymg hour, stop to 
consider whether the present system of taxation and expenditure 
was — and unjust to the Sonth or not, or that there yet lin- 
gered in our statute book, thirty years after the war closed at Ap- 
pomattox, a clause of disfranchisement, opprobrium, and insult to 
all ex-Confederates. They saw and would see only the flag of the 
common country, but the Republican who can now read that 
statute of proscription and not join promptly in its repeal ought 
to hang his head in shame when he reflects upon the devoted 
bearing of the Southern people in the hour when it was vital that 
we should all stand wabted as one man. The exceptions of a 
treasonable British spirit are all in the East. 
FINANCE, TAXATION, AND REVENUE. 

But, sir, I wish to speak very briefly to-day upon the great ques- 
tions of finance, taxation, and revenue. These questions are not 
new. They have been debated for long monthsand years, and yet 
remain unsolved. They are serious, important, and difficult. Sir, 
you find a radical disagreement on the mest important branches of 
these questions, both among Democrats and among Republicans. 
With such wide differences of opinion among honest, sincere, and 
able men, I need not say that hasty and merely partisan legislation 
upon them is unwise, if notcriminal. The subject of an addition to 
our revenue, which I propose specially to consider, is not one to be 
disposed of by a secret clique or cabal of leaders gathered to- 
gether in the hurried hours of the Christmas holidays, with one- 
half of Congress dispersed to their homes. It was not right to 
deny fair and full debate on such a grave question or the oppor- 
tunity to members for a full and fair examination of the bill. 
The Score of revenue, whether more revenue is needed or not, 
and if needed how it is to be raised, and the question of providing 
for the protection of the public credit whether upon this or that 
theory of finance, are topics too vast and momentous to be dis- 
posed of by a secret caucus of a dozen members, and forced 
through an uninformed or half-informed House of Representa- 
tives by whip and spur. It is not by such methods as this that 
this House can discharge its great duty to the tribunal of public 
opinion. Legislation thus hastily hatched and patched up is very 
apt to be unwise and unjust, and it is certain to be dangerous. It 
is an alarming violation of the very essence of free government. 

Our Government rests on the principle borrowed from our Eng- 
lish ancestors that all taxes shall be imposed by their representa- 
tives in Congress, aye, in this very House; but what is the value 
of this important and all-pervading constitutional provision if by 
the machinations of a small, secret, and self-constituted caucus all 
opportunity for proper examination of the proposed measure and 
for debate and amendment is substantially denied? It may be true 
that some shallow politicians may favor a crude measure thus de- 
vised as a good party maneuver, or as an aid to this or that man’s 
ambition for a Presidential nomination, but, unless I greatly mis- 
take their temper, a free people not ready to submit to tyranny 
will view such proceedings with alarm and disapproval. Even in 
time of war such hasty and despotic methods would not be justi- 
fiable. The illustrious men of our earlier history did not thus 
rashly legislate. But, sir, it has been well said that— 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. [Applause.] 
DEFICIT IN REVENUE NOT TO BE DIMINISHED BY REFUSAL TO CARRY OUT 
CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


[had occasion, Mr. Speaker, on the 14th of February of last year, 
in the debate upon the gold bond bill, to submit some extended 
observations upon the public revenues and the public credit. The 
views I then expressed largely anticipated the crisis and the state 
of affairs at the beginning of this.session. Time has only served 
to demonstrate the soundness of the suggestions which I then 
deemed it my duty to make. At that time the famous income- 
tax decision by the United States Supreme Court had not been 
rendered, and by hardly anyone was it even anticipated. The 
case was not argued before that august tribunal till some time 
afterwards, and it was the month of May before that impor- 
tant and far-reaching decision was rendered by which this court 
swept away some thirty-five millions of our revenue. I did not 
venture to anticipate, any more than others did, this decision and 
the consequent reduction of the public revenues. But, sir, 1 did 
anticipate a deficiency in the revenue, and I expressed my appre- 
hension then with frankness and distinctness. It seemed to me 
that the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, however creat 
his financial ability and opportunities for an accurate judgment, 
could not under all the circumstances be relied on. I said: 

I need not point that the Secretary's estimates of an improved revenue 
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after the Ist of July next (July, 1895) are mainly predicated upon an improve- 
ment in business, which may or may not take place as soon as he expects, 
and as we all desire. It may bea long waiting before it occurs. If the defi- 
cien_y lasts it must be met by increased taxation or by using the proceeds of 
bonds, carrving with it an increase of our bonded debt. 

Under these circumstances and with the prospect that Congress will not 
meet before December, 1895, I think “it would be a wise precaution to do at 
onee as was done in March, 1875, and to make a provision for an increase of 
$30,000,000 of additional revenue.” 


it has developed as I anticipated, although I did not then esti- 
mate for a deficiency based on the annulment of the income-tax 
revenue. Had I foreseen that decision, I should have felt it my 
duty to advise an increase of at least fifty or sixty millions of reve- 
nue instead of only thirty millions. I take no pleasure, sir, in the 
fulfillment of my anticipations and fears expressed a year since. 
I should rejoice if the return of general prosperity throughout the 
Union had brought with it expanding revenues and created the 
surplus expected by many to be the immediate fruit of the tariff 
bill of August, 1894, 

What is our condition to-day? Does any man need to be told 
that it is by applying the proceeds of three separate bond sales, 
aggregating $162,000,000, which yielded some $182,171,195, to the 
current expenses of the Government that we had in the Treasury 
on December 1, 1895, a balance, according to the Secretary's report, 
of $98,072,420.30 in excess of the actual gold reserve on that day? 
For the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1895, the Secretary re- 
ports a deficit of $42,805,223.18, instead of the deficit of $20.000,000 
as estimated in his _ on the state of the finances for the year 
1694. And how is it that this deficit was only $42,805,223? 

COMPTROLLER BOWLER'S ARBITRARY ACTION. 

I will not undertake to point out all the methods by which the 
deficit has been kept down to that mark, but I can not forbear in 
this connection to speak of the arbitrary, ill , and unconsti- 
tutional act of the Comptroller of the Treas partment in re- 
fusing to execute the law of March 2, 1895, appropriations 
for the sundry civil expenses of the Government. is act ap- 
SS some $238,289.08 to pay the producers of sugar who 

coniplied with the bounty law contained in Schedule E of the 
tariff act of October 1,1890. It was declared by law that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should pay the bounty stipulated for sugar 
produced and manufactured pricr to August 28, 1894. 

In the same statute of March 2, 1895, to which I have referred, 
it was further enacted that there should be paid to the producers 
of sugar who had complied with the bounty law, and who would 
have been entitled to receive a license, a bounty of eight-tenths of a 
cent per pound on the sugars — not less than 80 per cent 
grown in the United States between the 28th of August, 1894, and 
the 30th of June, 1895, and for this purpose the sum of $5,000,000 
was nee. These two sums te $5,238,289, and 
if the law of Congress had been honestly executed, as this officer 
was sworn to do by his official oath, the money would have 
been paid and the deficit arising in the last or in the current fiscal 
year would have been larger by that sum of five millions than it 
now oo to be by the Geesttars’s statement. For the current 

ear Secretary estimates a deficiency of $17,000,000. I hope 
may be right as to his estimates of increased revenues, and 
that this result is not to be achieved by forcing a balance 
based on a refusal to carry out the ——— made by the 
lawmaking power of the United States Government upon the 
singular pretense that in the opinion of a subordinate officer of 
the Treasury Department the appropriations are unconstitutional 
end that both the President and rene have been guilty of 
usurpation. But, sir, waiving this point, it is clear to the 
simplest observation that without using the proceeds of bond sales 
our revenues are not equal to our usual and necessary expendi- 
tures. I do not pro now to discuss the causes of the deficiency 
any further than I did last February. Whatever may be the 
causes of the deficiency, I assert now, as I did many months ago, 
that instead of relying on the proceeds of bond sales to meet cur- 
rent expenses or supply deficiencies, we should proceed carefully 
and energetically to take such steps as will make the revenues of 
the Government equal to its expenditures. [Applause.] 
RETRENCHMENT OF EXPENDITURES. ; 

As for cutting down our expenditures, while I am generally 
favorable to economy, I can not see how the ordinary expendi- 
tures, outside of the great on list bequeathed to us by the 
Republican © of 1890, can be retrenched to any consider- 
able extent. ere, indeed, are we to begin our retrenchment? 
Our Md ng crete for foreign intercourse is a very small one, 
and truly insignificant for a ae Our Army is smaller 
than many think it should be in time , and would cer- 
tainly be found pitifully small if we have to in 
war. Our Navy is comparatively small, It is only the or 
seventh in power upon the seas. Shall we be content with such a 
diminutive naval force as actually encourages second-rate powers 
to violate our national rights? 4 a navy which is not one-fifth 
ee Britam worthy of this great Re- 

ic, are we to refuse adequate appropriations even for 


guns to man our ships and for seamen and dry docks? Ought we 
not, on the contrary, by steady and wise steps to increase our 
Navy promptly and liberally—not for purposes of war, aggression, 
and conquest, but as a measure of peace, by inspiring respect 
for our flag by foreign and distant powers? Applause. } 

Our Indian service can not well be reduced. Our postal service 
pays for itself. Our appropriations for rivers and harbors are 
now made biennially, and considering our great line of sea coast 
aggregating some seven or eight thousand miles—and our numer- 
ous rivers and great chain of lakes, and the great increase of 
deep-draft vessels for the needs of modern commerce, are far 
smaller than some nations whose area and necessities for such 
public works are much inferior toourown. These appropriations 
are much below the positiveand urgent needs of modern commerce, 
So far, therefore, from curtailing our ordi expenditures, I hold 
that we ought to increase the sums e in the for river 
and harbor improvements and for the increase of the Navy and 
the fortifications required, in addition to the Navy, to protect our 
great cities in the event of war. 

I am aware, sir, that some gentlemen think it a fine thing to 
insist on economy and to send very small a riation bills over 
to the Senate, thus making a grand record of economy for the 
members of this body. Thisisan old dodge. It is a trick which 
the people will be quick to detect and resent. It may indeed help 
an individual here and there, but I would not recommend it to a 
political party or to a Presidential candidate to build their castles 
upon the ignorance or incapacity of the American people. 


HOW SHALL ADDITIONAL REVENUE BE RAISED? 


If it be true, as I insist it is, that we need to keep up or to in- 
crease our appropriations, will need additional revenne in 
order to square income and outgo, the question next arises, How 
shall this revenue be raised? In my remarks of February 14, 1895, 
I suggested an increase of one-half of a cent pound on raw 
sugars. This would involve a tax of only 25 cents or less per head 
on the le of this country, but it would yield a revenue of 
at least fifteen to twenty million dollars and would not bear 
hardly on any class of people or on any section. I challenge 
anyone to name a tariff tax which would bear so lightly on the 
people and yet yield so much to the Government as this tax on 
sugars. I suggested also a tax on successions and a stamp tax on 
bank checks. I venture now to add to this a suggestion that a 
very large revenue might be raised by a small tax on the passen- 
ger receipts of the railroads of the country, a tax which would fall 
on a class well able to bear it. It would add the merest trifle to 
— cost of a traveler’s journey, but the aggregate income would 
v 


air Byer, I doubt very much whether any considerable addi- 


tion to the revenue could be by an increase of the existing 
tariff rates, except by the sugar tax which I now , and per- 
haps by some increase of the duties imposed in the act of 1894 on 
wines and spirits. There is that a tax on wool and an in- 
crease of the tax on woolen would really defeat revenue in 
the end, ae en a nes 
dispassionately ,with a view to raising t test revenue possible 
needed under our present conditions. We must not forget that 
in the present financial stringency, which beganfduring President 
Harrison’s Administration, the inability of the people to purchase 
and consume has had the ee eo and thus 
defeat revenue. This happened in 1874 and 1875 under a Repub- 
lican Administration; it will occur again. 

Sir, there are other features in our internal-revenue system 
which might be studied with a view to a larger revenue. 

I advocate, sir, an faithful effort to raise additional reve- 
nue. Idonotconsider thatthe su should be treated only from 
the standpoint of favoring manufacturers. Doubtless many of 
them are suffering from the existing stagnation in trade. They 
have my sincere and full repose. But their case is not near so 
bad as that of the farmer. condition of the agricultural class 
has been very bad for ree It is our duty to consider and 
study the causes of this general distress. No mere catch y 
contrivance of the party controlling this House will sa the 
people. This House must aim at somethi and better 
than the problem of securing the Presiden of office, or it 
will merit and receive pop condemnation. [Applause. ] 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE SUGAR INTERESTS. 


deeply convinced as I am of their logic 
to against the tariff bill 


and i 
test industry of my State is so unfair, unjust, and 
that I could not, even by im ° + to it. I aa aoe 
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giderate and great financial minds as the very best subject for pro- 
viding revenue in large quantity with the least burden to the 
people. From the date of the very first tariff law, enacted under 
our Constitution July 1, 1789, until the a of the act of October 
1, 1890, or for more than one hundred years of our national his- 
tory, sugar has been recognized by all parties and under all con- 
ditions as entitled to a high place on the list of revenue tariffs. 

I go further and I assert that the recent position of the Repub- 
lican leaders nee out of their long list of protected articles 
is wholly indefensible in logic and against all precedent. The idea, 
the doctrine, of protection to American industries is not a new one. 
It did not begin with these modern lights, McKinley, ALLIson, 
and ALDRICH, or their associates in this Congress. I mean no dis- 

agement to these gentlemen when I suggest that they are not 
be compared to such great financiers and statesmen as Alexan- 
der Hamilton, John Adams, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, George 
Evans, Thaddeus Stevens, and many others who, from 1789 until a 
few years ago, upheld the doctrine of protection. Bethe dogma of 
rotection wise or unwise, be it sound or unsound, none can deny 
Phat it has been upheld, championed, and expounded by some of 
the mightiest intellects of America. Not one of these great minds 
of the past ever proposed to exclude sugar from the list of dutiable 
or protected articles. Howcould they have done so logically with 
a great industry, employing hundreds of thousands of people’ 
How could they speak in one breath of making this country inde- 
dent of foreign nations and in the next breath so construct a 
tariff as to make this country depend for a great and necessary 
article of its food supply upon importations from Cuba, Demerara, 
and Germany? These great men may have, as some would say, 
espoused a false theory of government, but were able, hon- 
orable, patriotic, and consistent. Their legislative projects in 
finance drew no inspiration from party or sectional malice. Their 
aims were lofty aboveboard. [Applanss.} 

Now, sir, why is it that the Republican leaders have made this 
discrimination against sugar, increasing duties on the general 
tariff list 15 cent of the existing duty, but carefully avoiding 
the article of raw sugar? It has been intimated that the fear of a 
gigantic trust and dread of its all powerful influence is the prime 
cause of this invidious discrimination in the bill. It will not be 
forgotten, sir, that in the first tariff bill in our whole history that 
ever put sugar on the free list, I mean the so-called McKinley bill 
of October, 1890, the famous sugar trust was carefully protected. 
They wanted cheap foreign sugar in order to refine and manufac- 
ture,and they gotit. They wanted liberal, aye, prohibitory duties 
on foreign refined sugar, and the Republican leaders gave it to 
them with a free, generous hand. he sugar trust grew, flour- 
ished, abounded yet more and more until it is now a great power 
in our land and an object of profound reverence by a certain class 
of politicians. But, sir, I am reluctant to believe that the idea of 

ering to this trust was the sole, dominating idea that led to 
action of the framers of this bill on excluding American-grown 
sugar made from beets or cane from its benefits. 
REPUBLICAN MOTIVES FOR ANTAGONISM TO SUGAR. 

Iam sorry to be forced to the conclusion that there is another 
motive for this war upon the sugar-producing interest of Louisi- 
ana which is hardly more creditable than the other. The Repub- 
lican party has dealt with the State of Louisiana in the past with 
acruel hand. The hideous recital of the e of reconstruction, 
military rule, carpet-bag pillage, for which they are responsible, 
will always stain the pages of American history. The heirs and 
successors of the party which perpetrated these foul crimes against 
civilization and humanity can not be made to learn that the way 
to win the confidencé and good will of a people is by acts of kind- 
ness and generosity, gentleness and consideration. The attitude 
of the Republican party toward Louisiana and the whole South is 
one of insolent superiority, harshness, and lack of generous con- 
sideration. Their idea is that Louisiana is to be won to their polit- 
ical embrace by acts of invidious, discriminating legislation; by 
force bills; by telling the people there you must vote with us or 
we will starve you out. They have never read, or they have for- 
gotten, Aisop’s fable of the traveler and the cruel north wind, 
which oe the traveler hug his cloak more closely about his 
person. ir model for governmental policies is Legree, of Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, the Northern overseer, whose only method was 
the lash and abject submission instead of love. LIassure you, gen- 

» you can not win the confidence of the people of Louisiana 
this way. The last time you wielded power in this House you 

‘orce bill that was a di to American legislation, 
this tariff bill of yours it is not difficult to read that 
sectional malice still survives, lingers in your breasts, 
only waits opportunity for a fuller display and development. 
I fear that in the minds of Republican leaders this rancor and 
know no change or abatement, but my hope lies in the 
masses the eepell per and in the growth of a noble, 
er aatain, national spirit by good citizens in all 
sections of the Union. [Applause.] . 
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Silver and Wheat in India and 


America, 


Generally speaking, itis strictly true that the price of wheat has never been 
higher in [ndia than in America, except when there was either a famine to 
abnormally raise prices in India or a teiamphant Democracy to abnormally 


depress prices in America. Instead of wasting time in trying to restore the 
conditions of 1873, let us pray God to deliver India from famine, and let us 
help the farmers of America to deliver themsely , ‘years more 
of Grover’ by undoing the blunder of 1982, and th >’ can safely 


rime 


be left to work out its own salvation or 


naemnation. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HIoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 6, 1896. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There was a short speech made here last night 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Suarrotn] which was a 
typical speech for those who hold his views on this question, and I 
select it as the text for my remarks out of compliment to the gen- 
tleman because it was a fair, concise, correct, and able statement 
of the doctrines which he advocates. If I misrepresent the gentle- 
man in laying down the premises from which I start, I hope he will 
correct me, but Ido not think that will benecessary. I amsorry that 
his speech is not in the Recorp this morning, but I am sure that 
we shall not disagree aboutits substance. The gentleman started 
out with the statement that the trouble in arriving at an agree- 
ment upon this question is that the opposing sides can not agree 
as to the premises. 

That is true, Mr. Chairman. Thetrouble with him and his asso- 
ciate is that they start out with false premises. His premises are 
wrong, his logic is correct, and his conclusions are wrong. His 
first false premise is based upon an inaccurate statement of the 
law of supply and demand. He assumes, and asks us to assume, 
as an axiom that if you reduce by one-half the supply of an arti- 
cle such as gold or silver, or money, you thereby double its pur- 
chasing power. 

That ldeny. I admit that by reducing the supply you increase 
the demand, but I deny that by halving the supply you double the 
demand. Ido not deny the possibility of expressing the law of 
supply and demand by some arithmetic or algebraic formula, but 
I do most emphatically deny that the formula ‘‘Supply—2—de- 
mand x2” expresses it. As tothe extent to which you do increase 
the demand for any article by lessening the supply we can only 
say that that curve of probability has never yet been accurately 
located or scientifically determined; but we do know that it is far 
from being in a geometrical or even an arithmetical ratio. I have 
tried in vain for many years to find in scientific works some math- 
ematically exact statement of the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. I believe it would vary with different articles, and 
even for the same article at different times and places. If the 
question were confined to this one subject of silver, and if all 
other causes which tended to influence the demand for silver ex- 
cept simply the one item of supply were eliminated from the cal- 
culation, then I could draw tbat curve with absolute arithmetical, 
scientific accuracy, as I have drawn the two curves representing 
the price and production of silver from 1873 to 1894, inclusive, on 
this chart which you see here before you. 

{Notz.—At this point the attendants brought into the Hall some 
charts, about 6 feet square each, mounted on an easel in such a 
manner as to be visible one at a time. The easel was placed in 
the area immediately in front of the Speaker’s desk. | 

{For Chart No. 1 see page 105. ] 

The figures from which this chart is drawn are found on pages 
238 and 249 of the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for 
1895, supplemented by a table on page 45 of his 1894 report on pro- 
duction of gold and silverin the United States as to the production 
from 1873 to 1886. 

As a result of the act of 1873, those who believe in free 
assert that silver was ‘‘ struck down,” “‘ destroyed,” and ‘*‘ demone- 
tized.” Production increased from 63,000,000 ounces in 1873 to 
167,000,000 ounces in 1894, 

People who think that such words as “destroyed” and “struck 
down” fittingly describe such a growth in a great industry in 
twenty-two years can consistently use the word ‘‘ demonetization ” 
in describing the changed condition of silver when its use as a 
money metal was increased from practically nothing to about 
$500,000,000 in this country. 
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These men assert, and attempt to make 
law of 1878 caused the decline in price of silver. Is it not possible 
that other causes may have been at work? Is it not possible that 
by doubling the production of silver you might reduce its value 
either by one-half or by some other fraction? On that theory the 
lines on the chart ought to cross in the year 1890. They actually 
intersect in 1891. 


ple believe, that the 


PRICE OF WHEAT IN INDIA. 

It has been assumed that under free coinage the price of wheat 
has remained steady in India. Asa matter of fact the price of 
wheat has fluctuated up and down there about the same as here. 
The average price there has been nearly twice as high some years 
as others, ranging from 5.25 rupees per maund in 1879 to 2.76 
rupees per maund in 1885. 

y the courtesy of the Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 


Average annual price of wheat, first sort, per Ind 


ture I have obtained this table giving the price of wheat in el 
oe districts of India for every year from 1873 to 1898, 
inclusive. 


Unitep STaTEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1896. 
Dear Stir: In accordance with your uest of this morning, I inc 
with an exact y of the statistics of wheat prices in Indie whe fee 
the basis of the tabular statement transmitted to you on the 5th instant. 
The figures were taken from an official publication entitled Pricesand W 
in In compiled in the statistical branch of the finance and commerce de- 
partment of the Indian Government. The values are given in terms of the 
silver rupee of India. 
Respectfully, yours, J. STERLING MORTON, 
Secretary. 
Hon. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 
238 Maryland avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 


ian maund, in selected districts of western India.* 


[The figures represent rupees and decimals of a rupee.] 









1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880 

















Bombay: 
Bombay ........-.........---| 3.67 | 8.60 | 3.75 | 8.87 | 5.53 | 6.66 | 6.27 | 5.02 | 3.96 | 4.23 | 4.30 | 3.93 | 3.85 | 4.90) 4.45 | 4.58 | 4.381 3.80/)412/476) 414 
PL .camewepudweenecen 4.26 | 3.64 | 3.96 | 4.14 | 5.25 | 5.57 | 6.95 | 5.22 | 3.96 | 3.67 | 3.94 | 3.80 | 3.77 | 3.89 | 4.10 | 4.26 | 4.17 | 3.82/3.90' 465) 463 
Poona ............--..----.--| 8.90 | 2.51 | 2.79 | 8.11 | 5.00 | 6.82 | 5.71 | 4.63 | 3.17 | 3.14 | 3.20 | 8.12 | 2.90 | 3.17 | 3.82 | 3.50 | 3.73 | 3.46 | 3.72) 4.53] 3.65 
Belgaum ...................-| 8.48 | 2.47 | 2.17 | 2.99 | 5.90 | 5.62 | 6.52 | 4.85 | 2.25 | 2.00 | 2.16 | 2.08 | 2.46 | 2.40 | 2.55 | 2.64 | 2.62 | 2.82 | 2.97 | 4.33] 3.97 
Abmadn Oh  abedicedavaniiendiae 2.22 | 1.72 | 2.80 | 2.45 | 4.30 | 5.27 | 5.17 | 3.46 | 2.49 | 2.82 | 2.82 | 2.47 | 2.43 | 2.80 | 3.15 | 3.13 | 3.06 | 2.90 | 3.12 | 3.87 | 3.18 
Ahmaddabad ahtunatnieenaiedidial 2.92 | 2.78 | 2.72 | 2.74 | 4.26 | 4.88 | 5.02 | 8.387 | 2.68 | 3.13 | 3.74 | 8.10 | 2.65 | 3.14 | 3.95 | 3.96 | 3.83 | 3.58 |} 4.08 | 4.00) 3.14 
st oe Selb asaaaneeis titans 8.99 | 3.51 | 8.34 | 3.41 | 2.68 | 5.31 | 5.90 | 4.62 | 3.51 | 3.61 | 3.08 | 3.90 | 3.13 | 3.58 | 4.84 | 4.47 | 4.52) 412/461) 4.80) 440 
nae: 
SON a ianintieniimell 2.91 | 3.51 | 2.58 | 2.83 | 8.61 | 4.15 | 4.08 | 8.74 | 8.29 | 2.99 | 2.85 | 2.87 | 3.01 | 3.23 | 3.39 | 3.28 | 3.89 | 3.28 | 3.61) 3.96 | 3.47 
I i cs raisins blk 2.46 | 2.48 | 2.24 | 2.17 | 2.61 | 4.31 | 4.50 | 3.67 | 3.39 | 3.01 | 2.93 | 2.67 | 2.67 | 3.08 | 3.44 | 3.24 | 3.00 | 2.87 | 3.32 | 3.48 | 2.84 
Central India and Rajputana: 
REED Sébuctvosouvivcipeden 8.07 | 2.65 | 2.86 | 2.61 | 2.97 | 3.51 | 4.07 | 8.28 | 2.19 | 2.50 | 2.47 | 1.97 | 1.74 | 2.16 | 3.04 | 3.20 | 2.89 | 2.55 | 2.87 | 2.99) 2.98 
DROID, inion caddacodansbaedddanesmbidtnisiaibniidh Rinidthdibie i iscsaninatemapiadessaaubranongeniiaadal 8.01 | 3.0L | 2.96 | 2.73 | 2.72 | 3.37 | 3.31 | 3.10 
EE vtdasnnwndtbetounes 2.73 | 2.538 | 2.380 | 1.90 | 2.838 | 3.33 | 3.47 | 2.87 | 2.38 | 2.33 | 2.83 | 2.10 | 1.82 | 2.07 | 3.09 | 3.06 | 2.60 | 2.66 | 3.07 | 3.20 2.89 





















. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 1801. | 1892, 1893, 


of ee 






















a From Prices and Wages in India, an official document compiled in the statistical branch of the finance and commerce department of India, Calcutta, 


By adding the columns in the foregoing table and dividing by 
the number of districts we obtain the following averages: 


TTL wktenionendannece $. 18 | BEBO. cnncc cn cence case Eee TS megane noceencens 8.56 
BETES uipcncucescescces IEP | Eiidotsehasamensbast tT [tn a .edcsindnnkne tiree 8.58 
MED eivedcetecbacesté B. Sh} BOB. cviesstiseccancves 8.08 | 1889 .. vimeots UE 
Pi pedssns ovenikgde ah BED. a cnpecscen eceses EP OED ctcnwennksecsesene 8.17 
1877 ee ° 0.20 | BEER wncenveccesescce aD EE 2 dhbocneesentvods 

Dat baids meccennneben OU) Biinascedancen edncee STE SD aGapesdeccewesass 8.99 
is70.. Git | WeaGneccnenesesvucs 8.06 | 1898 ......... - 3.47 


[For Chart No. 5 see page 106.) 

This chart No. 5 proves to a mathematical demorstration that 
the price of wheat, measured in silver, has not remained steady 
in India. In fact,the extremes of fluctuation have been greater 
there than in the United States and in other gold-standard coun- 
tries. 


In order to make the lesson of the caneneg table and chart | hoped. 


more easily understood, I have reduced the India rupees and 


In making these calculations of equivalents I have availed my- 
self of the ees eee and painstaking assistance of the 
accomplished officials of the Department of Agriculture, and take 
this occasion to express my just appreciation of their kindness. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1896. 
Dear Srr: Complying with your request of yesterday, I send to you here- 
with tabular statements showing the annual exports of wheat and wheat 
flour from Argentinaand Russia since 1890. ‘These figures can be used to sup- 


pas the tables which you will find on 101-102 and 160-161 of the bul- 
etin handed to you yesterday entitled “ uction and distribution of the 
princi cultural products of the world.” 


l inclose also the tables you desired relative to wheat prices and agricul- 
tural w in India. The reduction of the Indian denominations used in 
these tables to United States equivalents was more of a task than at first 
anticipated, and hence it was impossible to transmit the tables last night as 


Respectfully, yours, J. STERLING MORTON, 



























maunds to the equivalents in United States gold dollars and | Slain etait it Sincenaiee eprerary. 
bushels. 238 Maryland avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 
(From official blue-book prices and wages in India.] 
Average annual prices of wheat (first sort) per bushel of 60 pounds in certain places of western India. 
ae nee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee j 
Places. | 1878. 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 
‘ ei niall wan dace a Cia I a aa ere 
Bombay: 
Bombay .........-...--.-----/$1. 21 ($1.17 /$1. 10 ($1.19 ($1.68 /$1.99 ($1.77 [$1.43 |$1.13 |$1.20 /$1. 21 ($1.10 /¢1.06 |$1.12 ($1.12 .08 ($0.92 [$1.04 [$1.07 | $0.82 
MI, 5: coccavaseoseuees (1.40 | 1.18 1.32 | 1.27 | 1.55 [1.66 | 1.97 |'1.49 11.18} 1.04 71.01 | 1.09 | 1.04} 1.01 | Le .98| .92] .99) 1.04] .91 
NN ii cata led ----| 1.00} 81] .99) .96| 1.471) 1.74) 1.62] 1.82] .90] .89) .90] .87] .80] .83| .96 88) .84] .94/)1.01) .72 
Belgaum .....-..----sc0-----] 1.15 | .60| .95 92 | 1.74 1.68 | 1.84 | 1.24] 164] :57| [61] [58] [68| .e2| .64 ‘2! 156] .75| .97| .64 
«cc nasakiaiemee 73) .5B] .T -7% | 1.271 1.571146) .99)| .7 -80| .79| .@) .67] .78) .7 1 1.70) .| - 68 
Ahmadabad...............--| .06 | .90 | .87| .84| 1.25 | 1.46] 1.42] 95) .75| .80/105| .87] .73| .88] 1.00 90 | .8711.02| .92] °.62 
- Baroda bok cate name eaaiel 1.31 | 1.14 | 1.09 | 1.05 | 1.88 | 1.58 | 1.69 | 1.82 | 1.00) 1.08) 112] .95]| .86) .93| 1.22 .06}1.00)1.17) 107) .87 
na: 
NS 6 ote ne en awemaian 96) 1.14) .74) .72) 1.06) 1.2411.15/1.07 | .94) .85] .80] .80) .88) .84] .86 80; .79| .1 - 89 8 
Shikarpur.............---.-- | (81| .80] .60] .67| .77/1.29/1.27/1.05| .96| .86| [62] :75| [74] [80] [87 173 | .69| .84] .78] .66 
Central India and Ruajputana: 
I tcl a diininn eit weonds 101} .86) .8& 8 | .8711.06)1.15| .O4) .62] .71] .70| .56] .48] .86] .77 .68| .62| .73| .67 -59 
DUI 5 5» vin tne na kage a congn beeiieteenen Ol enintian ee es + cnmsrtcall widkamesistt Sukie sediibeiat cD li Me ee eee 64) .66| .85) .74 61 
TIRNUNI. w isivn nacncescadcot 0} 82) .61 es | ”| «| 782 768168" Je 60 | 8a | 28 61| .64] .78| .72| .67 








By adding the columns in the foregoing table and dividing by 
the number of districts we obtain the following averages: 


Average price of wheat per bushel in India reduced to equivalents in United 
States gold coin. 





From these averages I have drawn the following chart, No. 2,and 
| for the purpose of comparison I have also placed on the same 
chart the curve which appears on Chart No. 4, giving the price of 
wheat in the United States for the same period. 


For Chart No. 2 see page 107.] 
sere Pe een ear “.% i — ane er yen o.4 ae Penn senen neat “2 Prices of wheat have sometimes been higher in India and some- 
WRG. ccccccceeccccce, 8 | ABRBLTIITTTTIIIIT 18 | ane LITT. “ao | times in America. 
1876. ......-....----+ 89 | 1883.2... eae OD TE i nis ce ictdade = The fact of these ups and downs admits of no ute. The 
16ie ce LR, Ia Tb. | only room for disagreement is as to the causes which produced 
___ Stacia rieeaaniabeaatic EAR | Bete rccapewsnceneins OP Be ansacnnsvehanies .63 | them, 
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CHART NO. 1.—Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895 (pages 238-249). 


% 
‘N 


Our opponents teach and affect to believe that one cause, and 
only one cause, viz, the ‘‘ crime of 1873,” has produced all these 
ups and downs. We believe and teach that very many causes and 
forces may have combined to produce the resultant. Wheat was 
very high in India from 1877 to 1880. Thatisafact. But the 
farmers of India had no wheat for sale during those four years of 
the “‘ great famine,” when in some instances they ate human flesh 
for want of wheat bread. In my judgment the famine was quite 
8 t to acconnt for the price of wheat. 

t was low in the United States from 1884 to 1888, and 
again these last three years of grace. 

That isafact. It is also a fact that Mr. Cleveland was Presi- 
dent of the United States during those years. Generally speaking, 
it is strictly true that the price of wheat has never been higher in 
India than 

y raise prices in India or a triumphant Democracy 








in America except when there was either a famine to | 
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of wasting time trying to restore the conditions of 1873 let us 
yray God to deliver India from famine, and let us help the 
armers of America to deliver themselves from ‘‘ four years more 
of Grover” by undoing the blunder of 1892, and the “crime of 
1873” can safely be left to work out its own salvation or condemna- 
tion. [Applause. ] 

If there were any substantial advantage to be gained by exchang- 
ing wheat for rupees or for cheap Mexican free-coinage silver dol- 


lars, the American farmer could easily exchange his good American 
gold dollars for any of these cheap coins, and he would get just 
as many rupees or Mexicans for a bushel of wheat as his competi- 
tors. Up to this point they would be on an equal footing. The 


| only difference in final results would depend on relative smart- 


ness in getting rid of the rupees. 
The farmer in India might be more successful in cheating the 


| poor laboring man out of the just wages of honest toil than would 


to abnormally depress prices in America. [Applause.] Instead | be possiblein America, ThatI admit. Depreciated money always 
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CHART NO. 5.—Silver rupees. Average annual price of wheat, first sort, per Indian maund, in selected districts of Western India. From “Prices and wages 
in India,’’ an official document compiled in the statistical branch of the finance and commerce department of India. Calcutta, 1894. 
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hits the laborer first and hardest, and the more ignorant he is the 
more he is hit. But when it came to paying out the part that 
goes to the merchant, the banker, and the railroad man it is not 
very pe 4 that the ordinary farmer, either in India or America, 
would rob the party of the second part in the transaction to any 
alarming extent. But enough of India. Let us turn now to mat- 
ters nearer home. 

It is extremely fashionable to assert that since 1873 it has grad- 
ually become harder and harder for the laboring man and the 
farmer to acquire gold or to pay debts. I admit that it has been 
ar weed to get gold or to pay debts now, since 1892, than it ever was 

ore. 

The same may also have been the case in a lesser degree during 
the first four years of Grover. But during the F pe of Repub- 
lican supremacy exactly the reverse was true. € improvement 
ee not regular and steady, but it was nevertheless a distinct 
advance, 

Sans now as a Republican and as a Representative, glad to 
ren caine “= = my a the stewardship fl m 
party during the thirty years when that party was charged wi 
responsibility for the prosperity of the people and the glory of the 

ublic, I make the statement without fear of su ul con- 
tradiction that the last and thirtieth year of the thirty years of 
Republican supremacy was the best year in all our history for the 
laborer and for the farmer, and that was the year of years, before 
or since, when it was easiest to get gold or pay debts. 

That this was true in the case of the farmer I shall attempt to 
prove by a mathematical statistical demonstration. I have also 
ome over the apna in the case of the laborer and hope at some 

ture time to have an opportunity of presen them to the 
House. For the present I will content myself with making the 
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claim and supporting my position by quoting a single authority— 
‘*unus, sed leonem.” 

On page 6 of the last annual message of President Harrison, sent 
to Congress December 5, 1892, you will find this statement: 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant or 
when wages were so high, whether measured by the currency in which they 
are paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. 

We were more ss in 1892 than in 1872. We now have 
hard times and have hard times for three years, but in cast- 


ing about for the causes and remedies of all our ills it is utterly 
futile to com the present with the less pr ous period of 
1872 rather than with the more prosperous period ending in 1892. 
Whatever cause produced the present result to oper- 


ate and showed its effects after 1892 and not 1872. 
WHEAT AND SILVER. 

It is a favorite sophistry with our friends on the other side to sa 
that ‘‘ wheat is cheaper now than in 1878.” ‘Silver was destro 
struck down, and onetized in 1878,” “therefore the fall of sil- 
ver caused the fall of wheat.” 

The trouble with that is, that the fall in price of wheat has all, 
or nearly all, taken place since 1891. 

The average farm price of wheat was 83 cents in 1891 and the 


same in 1890, and 92 cents in 1888, in gold, while in 1874 it was 94 
pee ncy, equal to 84 cents in gold. (See Chart 
o. 4. 


When was the wheat farmer most prosperous ? 

Answer.—He got the bi, average » aa per bushel in 1881, 
pg penis pt tt per acre in 1891. 

In of the foregoing statement I submit the following table, 


found on page 6 of the Monthly for December, 1 
United States Department of _— 
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CHART NO. 2.—Official British India Blue Book. Figures reduced to dollars and bushels by Un 
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50 aoe aensenhensenene 50 
4873 4 4880 / S$ 6 7 8 3 80 1 
Production, value, price, and « ee oe wheat since 1380. 
Years Total area of | Total produc- | Total v alueot|” alue |“ Visld | valuo | ©*ports for fiscal years 
: crop. tion. crop. | "per eats See beginning July 1. 

| bushel. per acr« peracre 
Acres. reW bie Cents. | Bushels Bushels | Per cent. 
37, 986, 49,868 | $474,201,850| 5.1} 13.1 | $12.48 186, 321, 514 | St.4 
37, 709, aaa, 230, 080 ie 880, 427 | 119.2 10.2 12. 12 121, 892, 380 | 31.8 
37, O67, 504, 185, 470 444, G02, 12% 88.2 | 13.6 11.99 147,811, 316 29.3 
36, 455, 5M 421, 086, 160 385, 6 2 91.1 11.6 10. 52 111, Sb4, 182 | 26.5 
5 12, 765, 000 330, 862, 26 64.5 | 13 s 132, 570, 367 | 25.9 
357, 112,000 275, 320, 300 77.1 | 10. 4 | 8. 05 4, 565, TOM | 26.5 
457, 218, 000 314,228,020} 68.7 | 12.4 8. 5 1558, 804, 970 | 33.6 
456, 329, 080 310, G12, 969 68.1 12.1 | 8. 25 119, 625, 344 6.2 
415, 868. 000 385, 248, O80 | 92.6 11.1 | 10. 32 ‘ } 21.3 
490, 560, 000 S42, 491, TOT 60.8 12.9 8. 18 1 22.3 
589, 262, 000 34, 773, 678 83.8 | 11.1 9.23 W, 18 6 MH. 6 
611,780,000} 5IR472,711) 839) 15.3) 12.56 5, GS, 6.9 
515, 949, 000 22, 111, 881 | 62.4 | 13.4 | 8.35 1,91 ) 37.2 
306, 151, 725 213, 171, 381 53.8 11.4 6. 16 64, 285, 129 41.5 
460, 267, 416 2h, 902, 025 | 49.1 13.2 6. 48 44,912,718 31.5 

467 , 102, 947 237, 958, 998 50.9 13.7 6.99 







Oo. 


tremen 


dous drop in December, 1884, and in Decem- 


ber, 1892, immédiately following each of Mr. 
3. The | tions. 


Notice the dead level of low prices during the first ‘‘ 
each year. | years” and present three years of Grover. 
Notice the prompt response of the wheat market to the election 


| 
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Cleveland’s elec- 
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CHART NO. 3.—Crop Report, Agricultural Department, for December, 1895 (page 6). 
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of Mr. Harrison in 1888. The wheat market promptly discounted 
the future, as markets always do, without waiting for the cere- 
mony of inauguration day. 

These changes in the price of wheat followed immedi«tely after 
elections in 1884, 1888, and 1892. 

Unless God repeals the laws of nature and of economics, similar 
results may be looked for in December, 1896. That is the only 
hope of relief I know of for the wheat farmer. 


All other und 
Is shaking cond. 


Notice in the table and on the chart how remarkably even the 
area runs—between thirty-four and thirty-nine million acres. 

The biggest pile of gold for the whole crop and the biggest pile 
of gold per acre was got in 1891. 

Five crops under Grover (1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1892) were 
marketed near the eight dollar per acre mark. 

Only one crop (1889) was ever marketed under Republican au- 
spices for less than $9 per acre, and that lacked only 2 cents of the 
nine-dollar mark. 

The other three crops marketed under Grover (1893, 1894, and 
1895) have gone glimmering at $6.16, $6.48, and $6.99 per acre, re- 
spectively. 

The wheat farmers are not unreasonable. They do not expect 
to ge rich out of one or two years’ work, but they do expect to 
ee a decent living and a moderate profit on their capital and 

This they have not had for the last three years. 

It is very difficult to compute the exact cost of raising an acre 
of wheat. It costs more in some States than in others, more on 
some farms than on others, and more on some fields than on others, 
even on the same farm. 

But I think farmers of experience will generally agree that it 
can not be raised for less than $6 peracre. If so, there has been 
no profit on the average in raising wheat for the last three years. 
Some have gained, but others have lost. Last November I pub- 
lished the following table giving, as near as I could, the expense 
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per acre of raising wheat in 1895 on three separate fields on my 
own farm: 

















First | Second | Third 
field. field. field. 

PD nvetoadhbenbink ennisetecebanesbspeiireiunns $1.25 2% 25 
Sista apididiicch iindipnanen aonkininiindnenaieabie 50 a. a. dO 

D bahaichnrctsandibwnh0cctacncktesubepeatbill B 2 25 
Seimeblihidtcnn tn: niiia thiiiniitid ets inbpdipadsiaatibiinbiiiis . 75 75 .15 
Gattias SE PE tanntweiitnceducecckdcnnedueuan .15 5 5 
pdb dep misses Cgkedd bcd vadwashu cebbiibitelad 2 2 2% 
I Tete adit ne nbeunnnd ehnanaomemmed -O 50 .50 
Th isinitiinpeithieaieddeaneiph onpaihtinemainngnaaal 8.24 2.70 4.14 
TE WE x oniiingatidnoknctimsebenbaesetal 1.00 -60 1.00 
NE iiicichc ctiientiiinerinsosiepitalinguasisaeiie 8.49 | 7.55 | 9.39 


Having a railwa 7 station on my farm, I allow nothing for haul- 
ing to the railroad. This item is often as high as a cent a mile 
per bushel. My lands range from $4 to $10 per acre in value, 
which makes the item for interest very much below the average. 

There has been considerable discussion in the local papers of 
North Dakota on these figures. Some claim that they are alto- 
gether too low; but I think those who have given figures have, 
without exception, quoted lower costs, except in the two items of 
hauling and interest. 

Without specifying items, one may safely say that it is very 
much cheaper to raise wheat now than in 1873, mainly on account 
of the invention of the self-binder. 

It is also reasonable to assume that the farmer ought toget from 
$9 to $12 per acre for his wheat crop, as he always did under Re- 
a rule, the lowest oa © $8.98, in 1889, and the highest 

aa $12.86, in 1891. t he would be prosperous and 

happy: conditions \ 1881 and 1891 can be restored. The 
conditions of 1873 can no more be restored than you can turn back 
the world in its history or the earth in its orbit. 

“Turn the other way, boys,” as Sheridan said. Victory and 
prosperity do not lie in the direction of stampeding people after 














India rupees, Mexican 50-cent dollars, or any other kind of cheap | 


free-coinage money. Especially do I appeal to you young, bright, 


and brave men of the Republican party not to concede as if it | 


were true what is absolutely false as to the glorious achievements 
of the prosperity which took its flight not in 1873 but in 1892. Let 
not the G. O. P. discover you among the crowd of assassins and 
regretfully have to say, ‘‘ Thou too!” 


have gone into this subject of wheat thus at length and in | 


detail because it has been more than any other the favorite target 
for the silver lance. 


of Agriculture a table giving the farm prices of corn, wheat, rye, | 
oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay in December of each | 


year from 1870 to 1895. 


UnITep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1896. 
Dear Sie: I have the honor to hand you statement of the farm prices of 
principal agricultural products, as promised in our conference of to-day. 
Very respectfully, 
HENRY FARQUHAR, 
Acting Statistician. 
Hon. M. N. Jomnson, 
House of Representatives. 


Average farm price for the United States of corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, potatoes, and hay in December of each year from 1870 to 1895, 
inclusive. 
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I have also had prepared at the Department | 
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done. Individual depositors have now on deposit in the United 
States— 
| t 








| In national banks 


ead $1, 701, 653, 421 
nD cnet wameiaimaidane 1, 801, 597, 023 
| In other banks 12 ke RA ee 802, 609, 149 
| In loan and trust companies ............_- 546, 652, 657 
I eddie itera iitckawutinadaeds «cules as 1, 942, 602, 350 
2 
On January 1, 1894, there was in force in twenty- 
two leading American life-insurance companies 
liabilities amounting to ; 5, 857, 827, 729 
Tn all other companies (estimated) _.............. 3, 000, 000, 000 
Sas achalasia thi re acca nde dag wieianieodiin cece 8, 357, 827, 729 


I have never seen a certificate of deposit or a policy of life insur- 
ance payable in gold coin. This blank certificate of deposit which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| [Certificate of deposit. ] 
| 


| | hold in my hand is in the usual form. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ——, ] No. 102. 
This certifies that ———, § . has deposited with bankers, 
dollars, ——- to the order of —- - on the return of this cer- 
tificate properly indorsed 
| —_ —, Cashier. 
Not subject to check. 
Without stopping to read it all, I will say that this is the usual 
| form of life-insurance policy [holding up a copy], and the gist of 
it is in these words: 
Does promise to pay to Mary Roe, if living; if not, then to her husband, 
William B. Roe, his executors, administrators, or assigns, at the office of the 
society in the city of New York, $100,000, upon satisfactory proofs of the death 


of said William Bb. Roe. 


These two classes of liabilities add up $13,300,430,079. 

Under free coinage of silver these banks and companies could 
set aside one-half of this sum as clear profits with which to start 
600,000 brand-new millionaires in business, and with the other half 
they could buy enough silver bullion to make 13,300,430,079 brand- 
new silver dollars with which to pay in full all claims of widows, 
orphans, and depositors. 

| Mr. JoHNSON of North Dakota declined all interruptions dur- 
ing the delivery of his speech, but promised if time would permit 
to answer questions at the close, when substantially the following 
quiz occurred: } 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Since you have singled out my speech made 
last night as a text for your discourse, I would like to have about 
one ininute to explain to members who were not present last 
evening. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, no; not for a speech, 
refuse to yield even a minute for that. 








I 


| | | | a ; 

Corn, |Wheat,) Rye, | Oats, |Barley, PUCK | Hay, | Pota 

Year. per | per | per | per | per |* o 1 per a 

bushel. /bushel./bushel. bushel. bushel bushel ton. bushel. 
} | | | | 
a $0. 549 $1.042 | $0.815 | 90.433 $0. 845 | $0. 784 | $13.82 | $0.720 
TEE sikanenednoon 482 | 1.258 790). 401 806 | .828) 15.82} . 506 
BKsdcneabec -388 | 1.240 -763| .336 -738 | £820] 14.53 | 500 
Bia sitdcace 1480} 1.150} i7e2} leva} i915] l814| 13.67 |... 

1874 .......----- CAT | 944) 858) 5D] RT| 808 | RTS] HTT 
Re aaivone 420) 1.000) .769) 365] .811) .710| 12.27) .389 
iinsbocts<- 870 | 1.087) .660| .851] 664) .726) 9.74) = .655 
ME his cones “358 | 1.082| .502/ 1292] (699) .687| 8.60) 448 
Eis canes 318] .777) .526| 240) .880) .527/] 7.21 589 
en “875 | 1.108 | 656 ‘331{ 1580] [508| 9.38 436 
PP eeiceeee 396} .91) .756! 1360) 1666) 54) 11.65 . 483 
BE Middieiases .686 | 1.193] .083| .464] .823/ .865/) 11.82 909 
india denece 484; .882 615 | .375 . 628 .729} 9.70 7 
nes 1420} 910} :580| <330| :587| ia} 819] [420 
BE ietndnhie -357| .645| .519| .280] .487| .589/ 8.17 . 396 
iin dee 228) .%7 .579| .285| .563/ .550!/ 8.71 AAT 
WE nadinndps-- 806} 687] .538| .208) .596) 1545] 8.46 467 
| ey 444) 681] 545} 6304] «519 | «= .565 | (9.97 . 682 
TE ncnctalieh«- -341; .926|) .501| 278] .506) .636|) 8.76 42 
TI Bovicc ccc cee 233) 698 1457) 1200) 427] 1518] 7.88 4B 
TF cxvtacinacce- 506 | 838 20; .42%4 |) 643] 577 | 7.74 177 
SEE chichdoaccin 406 . 839 774) .315; .540 .579 | 8.39 371 
). 803) .624) 48) 317) .472) SRE] 8.49 . 673 
i ae - 865 .538 51S . 204 411 . 583 8.68 590 
iO 63 6S.<.. 457) .491)} FOL} 6324) 462] | OBA]. 588 
TIED cocsesnse-- 264) 500 | ed 199 | os" 452) 8.35) 206 





From the foregoing table I have selected wheat, corn, 
hay for representation on Chart No. 4. 
[For Chart No. 4 see page 110.] 
This chart proves that — of these farm products did not fall 
from December, 1878, to vember, 1891: 


oats, and 


— 
| sz. | 1891. 


| 











Cs cecsecateenccenae bushel..| $0.77] $0.88 
TT cab isansikinitis aoa 31 40 
ee nn ccent ccnccooncesesces sl | 24 al 


a 


Jipiaae 7.21 | 8.39 





Whatever injury was done to the farmer by falling prices was 
done either while we were under the spell of cheap paper money 
eo to December, 1878, or else after the Republicans lost con- 

of the country, when the crop of 1892 went to market in 
December, 1892, under the shadows of tariff reform. 

Those fourteen years from 1878 to 1892 cover the only period and 
the entire period in the history of our country when the fwo car- 
dinal doctrines of the Republican party, viz— 

First. Protection to American industries; and 

Second. Sound money— 
had a chance to do their perfect work. The record for those years 
is madeup, They were the years of our greatest prosperity. The 
truths of can not be obscured or obliterated. 

Distort it as you will, the fact remains that the thirtieth year 
of the thirty years of Republican supremacy was the best year in 

country’s . That was the year when it was the 
for the laborer and the wheat farmer to earn gold or to pay 
debts with the ucts of his toil. ee) 

Let me touch up one other feature of free coinage and I am 


Mr. OGDEN. May L ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May IL ask a question? 

| Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. One at a time, gentlemen. 
| I promised to yield what time I could spare of my hour to the 
| gentleman from Pennsylvania hh CHARLES W. STONE] and to 
| the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SetTLe]. Therefore, I 


| must be brief, and do not wish to ae discourteous. [To Mr. 
| SHAFROTH:] Ask your question and then sit down. [Laughter.] 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I will sitdown whenI care to. Now, 


in this table which you have here—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Which table? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. The table which you have marked “ page 
6 of the Crop Report of the Agricultural Department.” This 
upper curve, as I understand, represents the gold value per acre 
of the wheat crop? 


| 
| 
| 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And you say that the greatest price for 
wheat from 1880 down was obtained in 1881? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. That curve [indicating] is 
not the price. That curve shows the value per acre, not the price 
per bushel. These figures [indicating the other curve] give the 
total value of the crop. The greatest value per acre and also the 
greatest total value for the whole crop was obtained in 1891, while 
the highest oo per bushel since 1880 was obtained in 1881, but 
that fact is shown on the other chart. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can it be possible that the value per acre 
does not correspond with the price per bushel? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, I do not care to answer 
a question of that kind. The value per acre depends as much on 
the yield as on the price. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, you say that the price obtained for 
the total crop was $513,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
plain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Answer my question; you do not seem to 
care to answer me fairly. 


Let me make the matter 
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CHART NO. 4.—Department of Agriculture, February 4, 1896. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Your theory is that on ac- 
count of the great yield—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. You hold that in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand the price, on account of the 


enormous yield in 1891, should have been reduced; but in spite of | 


the enormous yield we still realized a handsome price, 83 cents, 
and the greatest amount of gold per acre that we ever had. 
price kept up under Republican rule. My friend, when you come 
to study about what has caused the depreciation in the price of 
wheat just commence at the fall of 1892. You need not go back 


1873. [Applause.] 
7 SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that the best price obtained 


for wheat was when silver, by reason of the act of 1890, was ap- | 


preciated to a very great extent? 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. No, sir; the best price we | 


ever got for wheat since 1873 was in 1881, when we got $1.19. 
[Applause. y ; 

Mr. 8 ROTH. Is it not a fact that according to your chart 
in 1891 wheat rose from 69 cents a bushel to 83 cents a bushel be- 
cause silver was given some recognition by this nation and some 
other nations? a) 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Thatis amatter of opinion, so 
far as the cause isconcerned. The fact appears on the chart that 
wheat rose from 69 cents in December, 1889, to 83 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1890. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. Is it nota fact that the price of wheat in 
India is and always has been substantially 1 ounce of silver for 
1 bushel of wheat? [Cries of “No!” “ Not”) 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I do not see the pertinence 
of that question, and I do not care to d time upon it. Here on 
this chart (No. 2) and also on Chart No. 5 are shown the prices of 
wheat in India from 1873 to 1893. 

(Price of wheat in India is shown on gold basis on Chart No. 2 
and on si basis on Chart No. 5.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 

gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] for a question. 


Mr. WHEELER. Is it not true that since 1473 the price of | 


wheat has fallen from $1.12 a bushel down to 62 cents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. In December, 1873, the price 
was $1.15 in paper currency, equal to $1.01 in gold. The other 
price mentioned you—62 cents—occurred in December, 1892, 
and the cause for the drop from 83 cents in December, 1891, I have 


Mr, WHEELER 
° . And is it not true that the exports of wheat 


from the United States have fallen from 210,000,000 bushels down 
to, in recent , 42.000,000 bushels? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. We never exported as much 
as 200,000,000 bushels of wheat any one year, except in 1891, and 
we never fell below 100,000,000 except twice, viz, 1885 and 1888. 
The table from which I drew Chart No. 3 gives the exports for 
every since 1880, and I will insert it in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHEELER. And is it not true that the failure of our ex- 
ports to Europe has been filled up by exports from the silver coun- 

India increasing her exports from nothing up to some 60,(00,- 
000 bushels; the Argentine Republic from nothing up to about the 
same amount; Russia increasing hers to 100,000,000 bushels? 
other words, have not the various silver countries taken the mar- 
ket which we have lost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The silver country India has 
not taken our market. 


take our market. That idea failed to materialize. The Argen- 
tine 
but not on account of silver. An overwhelming calamity has ot 
late years befallen —— in the depreciation of its paper 


mone sate ussia is no more a silver country than 
the Uni ey are on a paper basis there. 


Mr. WHEELER. India exported 60,000,000 bushels. Where 
did that wheat got Did it not go to Liverpool? 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I do not care where it went. 
Mr. OGDEN. The gentleman has spoken of a “depreciated 
silver dollar.” Will he show me any silver dollar ever coined by 
authority of the United States that has not been as good asa gold 
dollar or a dollar? 
Mr. JO 
I we never shall see a silver dollar of the United States 
of that is not worth as much asa gold dollar. But we 
shall do so if the gentleman's party succeeds. If this bill passes 
House to-day and the White House to-morrow, then I can show 
500,000,000 silver dollars to-morrow that will be worth only 50 


I 
If 


¥ 


The | 


I promised to yield to the | 


In | 


Ten years ago there was a great scare, | 
founded on the idea that India with her cheap labor was going to 


has to a great extent increased its exports of wheat; | 


IN of North Dakota. No, sir; except trade dollars, 
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Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman be kind enough to turn back to 
the map numbered 6? 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. HALL. 
| bered 6. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
| Crop Report. 
Mr. HALL. Verywell. I would like toask the centleman if he 
| has in the figures to which he has referred 


There are only five of them. 
I think the last one, then. I believe it is num- 


No; it refers to page6of the 


a statement to show 
the number of bushels of wheat raised in the United s ; during 
the given period covered by the table to which he refers 

| Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, yes; itis herein the same 
| table. 


Mr. HALL. 
| his remarks. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I will doso. I will publish 
| in the Recorp both the tables and the charts drawn from them. 
| Mr. HALL. I shuld be very much gratified if the gentleman 
| would do so. 


I hope the gentleman will publish that table with 


Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 


HON. ASBURY 


OF 


Fr 

C. LATIMER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896 





On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. LATIMER said: 
| Mr. Speaker: The subject under discussion has been so fully 
| discussed during the pendency of this and other bills of like tenor 
that it would seem to be unnecessary for any further debate. 
Especially would it seem unnecessary for me, since | have on a 
previous occasion set forth my views fully upon it. But I conld 
| not properly represent the district which has honored me with a 
seat here were I to failto raise my voice in its favor. The people 
| of that district have a right to be heard here in distinct tones upon 

every question, and as their exponent here for the time being, I 
| am but registering their judgment. 

| True, it is hard to present any more forcible reasons for its 

| passage than some we have heard during this debate, but I have 

| a view to present which I hope will open the eyes of honest doubt- 
| ers and cause them to go over the question again from this point 

of view. For the reason that I have already discussed it at 
| length, and for the additional reason that it is impossible for me 
| in the short time allotted me to go over the whole ground again, 
| I confine myself to the presentation of this single view. 

We are a nation of gamblers, a Congress of gamblers, and even 
the National Government has recently been gambling on a very 
large scale. Does that sound like a wild assertion? If so, wait 
|} and see. All people admit that betting on cards and horse races 
and dealing in agricultural futures are gambling. There may be 
many other kinds, but these are enough for my present purposes. 

What are the relations between A and B when A borrows $20 
from B and gives his note due in twelve months for the repayment 
| of alikesum withinterest? Wecommonly say that A borrowed the 
| money and gave his note, but that does not express the condition 
fully. Asa matter of fact, A has sold a contract for the future 
delivery of money and B has bought a contract for the future de- 
| livery of money. This may be a legitimate transaction, and is not 

to be confused with the gambling future contracts in agricultural 

products, where no real delivery is intended on one side or ex- 
| pected on the other. If there is a change in the price of money 
| during the time that intervenes between the sale of th 

| contract for money and delivery day, it will bea loss to on 

| othet of the parties to the coutract. It is a self-evident fa 

| every note, mortgage, bond, or other written acknowledgment of 
| debt, coupled with a promise to pay in the future, iture con- 
| tract for the delivery of money, and therefore a money future. 

| ‘The Commissioner of Labor in his bulletin for November, 1895, 

| shows that the minimum public and private debt of this kind is 

| something over §20,000,000,000. This means that the General Gov- 
ernment, the State governments, the cities, the corporations, the 
farmers, and other persons on the one hand have sold contracts 
for the future delivery of $20,000,000,000 in money; and, on the 
other hand, certain capitalists have bought contracts to that 
amount for the future delivery of money. Now, those who have 
sold these contracts can make delivery of the money only by ex- 





itnre 
or the 
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changing the commodities they have for money, and in direct pro- 
portion as the value of money is enhanced, it will require more of 


these commodities to make delivery under the contract. It fol- 
lows, naturally, that such capitalists are ‘‘ bulls” on the money 
market—that is to say, that they want the price of money to go 
up—while those who have sold the contracts, if they are true to 
their own interest, would be ‘“‘ bears” on the money market to 
this extent: They want to hold the price of money at the same 
point that it was when these contracts were made. But, unfortu- 
nately, the ‘‘ bulls” take an active part in dictating the policy of 
that portion of the ‘‘ bears” represented by the governments and 
the corporations, and actually compel the governments and cor- 
porations, when they have sold money short, to pay in money that 
absorbs twice as much commodities as the contract calls for. 
Now, let me show in what way this has been done. 

Perhaps there may be some within the sound of my voice who 
have heard of the great crime of 1873; if not, I am not going to tell 
you about it in detail now. I have not time; but I am going to 
give you what to my mind is a better reason why that action was 
taken, and to state more clearly the result than any other, perhaps, 
that has been presented in this connection. There was no goldor 
silver in circulation in 1873, and the act had no perceptible effect 
and would have unnoticed at the time but for the howl of 
the politicians who saw a chance to win office by agitation. The 
real cause for the demonetization of silver in 1873 was because the 
Government had authorized in 1871 the sale of $1,500,000,000 coin 
futures in the shapeof coin bonds. Asmall ay cent of these bonds 
were to run ten years, some twenty years, and the remainder thirty 
years. Silver was not in use, and the men who boaght this $1,500,- 
000,000 of Government coin futures expected that long before 
delivery day should arrive specie payment would be resumed; and 
in anticipation of that event they saw that by the demonetization 
of silver when it would not be noticed or felt their coin futures 
would become gold futures, and the people would not realize the 
wrong done them until the near approach of delivery day. 

Delivery day is now rapidly approaching, and the moment _we 
remonetize silver we rob it of half its terrors to the people. Let 
meshow youwhy. The $20,000,000,000 of public and private debt 
is largely short-time paper, and we have in this country only about, 
say, in round numbers, $500,000,000 in gold. Twent ee cent of 
this is, by usage, to be kept locked up in the National Treasury as 
a reserve. At least 75 per cent of the balance is held by the large 
fiscal institutions that are alsothe largest purchasers of these money 
futures, leaving only about $100,000,000 of gold in existence to de- 
liver on contracts for $20,000,000,000. This, in my mind, demon- 
strates the approach of the atest ‘‘ corner” ever made in the 
market. These men have laid their schemes for thirty years to 
corner the money of the nation. If we play into their hands 
— sure to succeed; and success means that the entire wealth 

f this nation is absolutely at the mercy of this gold ring. If they 
do os take it all it will be simply and purely because they are too 
righteous, 

ut suppose we discharge our sworn duty to this Government 
by supporting its true interests and pass this free coinage of sil- 
ver amendment, what will be the effect? We at once break the 
corner and rescue those who have sold these futures from distress 
and disaster; we bring happiness and prosperity tothe land without 
working any injustice to the purchaser of the futures. He will 
get what he bought, with interest; whereas he now wants to ex- 
tort a fine from the seller because the seller can not deliver what 
he (the buyer) has cornered. It is an act of simple justice and 
right to break up such bling schemes. 

. Speaker, I do not wish to say anything unparliamentary, 
and I shall endeavor not to do so; but I have shown that this Gov- 
ernment is a debtor, and it is well known that the debt has been 
largely increased in the last two years. It has over $700,000,000 

thirty-year contracts for the delivery of coin outstanding, 
which mature in the near future, and how any man who has 
been elected to a position in this honorable body can keep from 
feeling like a traitor to his country when he votes to strike down 
silver and meet these obligations with blood-bought, sweat-bought, 
and conscience-bought gold is more than I can understand. 

The far-fetched pretext on which these recent issues of bonded 
debt have been predicated still exists, ready to the hand of an 
Executive who strangely insists upon viewing this whole question 
from the standpoint of the Government creditors rather than of 
the Government which he is sup to represent. Under that 

text a thousand millions of debt will be added, we are told by 

e spokesman of the Administration on this floor. But when a 
thousand millions shall have been issued, this same pretext will 
atill be at the hand of Wall street tools for successive issues of 
bonds oe limit —_ the ns is se or an out- 

people rise in their majesty an ve money changers 
out of the temple of liberty. It requires nothing of. prophetic 
power to foresee that it must come to this unless the people’s 
representatives here and now break the fetters being forged upon 
the people’s hands, 


Silver—Free Coinage, 


SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS G. LAWSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. LAWSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the short time allotted to me I can not under- 
take a thorough and elaborate discussion of the pending bill in all 
its bearings, and will content myself, therefore, with the expres- 
sion of a few general principles sufficient to define my position. 
I do not underrate the importance of the question; its right deter- 
mination involves momentous consequences to the business and to 
the future prosperity and happiness of the people. The proposi- 
tion is that our Government s enter upon the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 without 
reference to what other countries mer do, or, in other words, that 
we shall change our present financial system, which is in accord 
with the systems of the other great commercial countries, and 
adopt a new system exclusively for ourselves and entirely different 
from theirs. The statement of the question ought to suggest doubt 
as to its accomylishment and as to its propriety a value if 
accomplished, for in modern times nations are notisolated. Steam- 
ships, ocean cables, and reciprocal commercial intercourse have 
brought them into very close relations and sympathies; they are 
effectually a unit in commercial enterprises and monetary appli- 
ances. 

I am in favor of neither gold monometallism nor silver mono- 
metallism, but of bimetallism, consisting of the standard of value 
that we have had for the past sixty years, with as much silver as 
we can possibly circulate on an equality of value with gold, and 
in addition thereto I fayor a banking system that will enable all 
our people to use their capital and their credit in furnishing an 
adequate quantity of safe and sound paper money, convertible 
into the coins, for use of the people. It seems to me that the sys- 
tem of finance that I have described is the best system for this 
country, and I oppose the free, unlimited, and independent coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 because it will inevitably prevent 
the inauguration of that system. When in the early days of the 
Republic the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver was 
provided for it was done as a means to an end, the end being the 
securement of sound money. The scheme was practicable then 
because the relative value of gold and silver at the mints was the 
same as their relative value in the markets; their coin value and 
their intrinsic value were approximately the same. Both Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson, the tive leaders of the diverging lines of 
Lower pa thought, were in thorough accord on this question, and 

th conceded that the mint ratio must be ascertained by a com- 
parison of the relative value of gold and silver in the markets of 
those countries with which we sustained commercial relations, 
and having ascertained that the relative value of those metals in 
those countries was about 15 to 1, they established that ratio here. 
But conditions change in a hundred years; what was feasible and 
safe and wise then may be very Sees now. For their system 
of coinage we substitute a sys in conformity with the changed 
—— ms = we cen a steam ne : ips, and tel- 
egra’ es for their wagons, vessels, and pony expresses, 
and tt would be just as wise for us to readopt their aothods of 
transportation and transmission of intelligence as it would be to 
reestablish their coinage laws. 

I believe as firmly as I believe anything that depends on the tes- 
timony of human experience and the dictates of common sense, 
that the free, unlimited, and independent coi of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, under modern conditions, would result in silver 
monometallism; that it would destroy the existing measure of 
value, expel gold and all money better than itself from the circu- 
lation, cut off at least enohalt the circulation we now have, de- 
stroy credit and confidence, which are more essential to our = 
ress and av than either gold or silver, and produce suc 
a chaotic condition of the finances as to bring — the country 
more wi read and irretrievable ruin and than it has 
suffered in its entire history. ; 

The history of all nations of modern times, those having the gold 
standard as well as those ha the silver standard, conclusively 
ble for gold and silver money to 
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they put them into convenient shape for use, and merely certify, 
for the convenience of those who use them, that the coins are of a 
given weight and fineness. None but Deity can create value from 
nothing. The United States, England, France, and Germany 
have, during their history, all engaged in the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio, and neither one of them 
has ever succeeded in circulating both coins at the same time 
when there was a divergence between the mint ratio and the market 
ratio. Mexico and other free-coinage nations are attempting to 
do so now and are making wretched failures. I know it is said 




































1873, when the act so much inveighed against was enacted. It 
did not originally establish the gold standard; it had been estab- 
lished by commerce more than thirty years prior to that time, and 
the act only enacted into law what already universally existed in this 
country by the laws of trade and custom. Silver was not demone- 
tized by the act. It was only denied mint privileges; Itis not de- 
monetized now; the silver dollar is not redeemable in anything, 
and is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, and to any 
amount. Ifitisnot nowstandard money, or money of ultimate pay- 
ment, I do not understand what the terms mean. If there had been 


that France maintained the parity of the two metals seventy years | any purpose by the act of 1873 to distress the debtors of the coun- 
by her coinage laws, but the statement is not true, as anyone may | try by compelling the payment of debts in money of ahigher value 
ascertain who will take the trouble to inform himself. than parties had reference to when contracts were made, I suppose 

During that period France, just as we did, had a silver standard | that the silver standard would have been adopted, as silver was 


then of higher relative value than gold. But all debts existing at 
that time were contracted with the expectation of being paid in 
gold, inasmuch as legal-tender silver had not been in circulation 


when silver was relatively cheaper than = and a gold standard 
when gold was relatively cheaper than silver, and when she found 
in 1874 that, owing to the fluctuations in value of the two metals. 


the parity between them could not be maintained, she suspended | for more than thirty years. Butstandardsof value are not, in my 
thecoinage ofsilver. The statistics of the operations of her mints, | judgment, created by legislation. Measures of value are evolved 
the importations and exportations of her gold and silver, the fluc- | out of the processes of thought, conference, disputes, and argu- 


tuations of her exchanges, and the testimony of distinguished 
writers and of intelligent travelors all evidence her inability to 
maintain the parity of the metals. It is important to note also 
that while France was engaged in her efforts to maintain the equal- 
ity of the two metals she had the assistance of other commercial 
nations, and yet their combined efforts proved abortive. When I 
consider the history of other great and powerful nations that have, 
either singly or combined, failed to maintain the parity of gold 
and silver when coined at a ratio different from the market ratio, 
I am forced to believe that the people who insist that the United 
States alone can maintain their parity by their free, unlimited, and 
independent coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 when their market 
ratio is 82 to 1 are laboring under some delusion or hallucination, 
or that they are not fully informed as to the experiments of other 
nations on this line. And yet I know that many able and honest 
men do believe in the theory. 

A brief résumé of the experiments of our own country it seems 
to me ought to convince any man of the fallacy and impractica- 
bility of free coinage of silver in the manner proposed. Our first 
experiment was at the legal ratio of 15 to 1, because that was at 
the time supposed to be its market ratio. Very soon afterwards 
the price of silver declined in the market, the gold coins left the 
country, and our commerce settled down upon a silver standard. 
To correct the evil Mr. Jefferson, in 1805, while he was President, 
suspended the coinage of silver, and it continued —— until 
the year 1834. In the latter year Jackson, Calhoun, Benton, and 
other distinguished statesmen undertook to restorethe circulation 
of gold in the country, and in 1837, to effect that object, aided in 
changing the ratio to 16 to 1. 

Under the first ratio it was decreed that 1 pound of gold should 
be worth 15 pounds of silver at the mints, and under the last ratio 
it was decreed that 1 pound of gold should be worth 16 pounds of 
silver. I pause to ask why thechange was made? If the Govern- 
ment could not maintain the equality of the coins when there 

only about 2 cents difference in their value as bullion, how is 

it possible now to maintain their equality under free coinage 
when there isa difference of nearly fifty cents in their bullion 
value? Itis evidently impossible; and any effort to do so would 
plunge us at once into silver monometallism. But amistake was 
made in the ratio at 16 to1. Silver was undervalued, and 
consequently disap from the circulation, leaving gold, the 
cheaper at the mints, to take exclusive possession of the 
field, and to become our commercial standard of value. After 
the establishment of the last ratio silver change became so scarce 
in the country that Congress in 1853 found it necessary to reduce 
the quantity of silver in our fractional coins and so to cheapen 
them that would not be sent to foreigniands. They debased 
the silver in these fractional coins so that two half dollars would 
contain 28} of standard silver less than a silver dollar. 
Such is the of the establishment of the gold standard or 
measure of value in this country. It occurred under the Admin- 
istration of General Jackson in 1837, and has continued to the 
— time, except during the war period. Notwithstanding 
mints were open to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
very little silver t the mints. and during the first eighty 
eens the Republic less than nine millions of silver 
were coined, and I doubt whether any person in my pres- 


ence ever saw one of them outside the cabinet of a collector of 
curios. 


ments that occur among the millions of traders throughout the 
world. In intelligent and prosperous countries, where the con- 
tracts between citizens are large and commerce is extensive, gold 
as a measure of value is preferred, because it is a more suitable 
and efficaciousinstrument of exchange. And for the same reason 
silver, as a measure of value, is preferred in countries of meager 
and unimportant trade and commerce. 

Money and vehicles of transportation are media of exchange 
and bear a close analogy. Enormous locomotives and trains of 
cars are required to transport the products and commerce of some 
countries, while camels and pack horses amply suffice for the car- 
rying trade of others. Gold is necessary for the former class, 
while silver and copper more conveniently do the business of the 
latter class. As the measures of value are not enacted by legisla- 
tion, they can not be safely interfered with by legislation. When 
a legislature steps in between citizens while engaged in mutual 
contention as to price of commodities which they are engaged in 
buying and selling, it is an interloper; it may say in what currency 
its taxes may be paid, or a debt be discharged, and that is as far as it 
can go. When it attempts to go further it antagonizes a law su- 
perior to itself, a law evolved from the self-interest of men, and 
which ordains that each man for himself shall determine what he 
shall pay for what he has to buy and what he shall accept for what 
hehastosell. Outof such processes measures of value are evolved, 
and no government is able to say what its standard shall be, and 
to enforce it, unless it be the standard thus evolved. So long as 
legislation coincides with natural laws we have no trouble, and 
we ought to remember that the laws or fixed principles established 
in finances are as fixed and stable as the law which regulates the 
ebb and flow of the tides of the ocean. The standard or measure 
of value, therefore, is fixed by buyer and seller, and not by debtor 
and creditor, and if the government attempts to fix a standard of 
a different kind it must inevitably fail. If, therefore, we attempt 
to make gold and silver both a measure of value, we must coin 
them at their commercial ratio, and not at an arbitrary ratio which 
disregards the relative value of the metals in the markets. 

The standard everywhere fixed relates to equivalent. Wherea 
man exchanges a commodity, he is entitled, under the first princi- 
ples of justice and morality, to receive its exact equivalent in value 
in some other commodity. If aman exchange a quantity of wheat 
for a quantity of corn, the quantity of one ought to be exactly 
equal in value to the quantity of the other. If a man exchange a 
quantity of cotton for a quantity of silver, as a medium of ex- 
change, the quantity of silver ought to be exactly equal in value 
to the quantity of cotton, or else it will not be equal in value to 
the quantity of wheat or other commodity which he expected to be 
able to buy with the proceeds of his cotton. Every purchase and 
sale is indirectly a barter, an exchange, a swap of one article for 
another. We use money solely for convenience, as a medium of 
exchange only, a vehicle to carry the article we sell to the pur- 
chaser and to bring back the articles which he has and which we 
desire to buy. 

In contemplation of economic principles every purchase and 
saleisindirectly a barter. Therefore the money paid and received, 
in order to conform to the principles of justice and good morals, 
must, when valued as a cummanelity, as bullion, or as the repre- 
sentative of money, be exactly equal in value to the commodity 
for which it is exchanged. Unless it is so he who receives the 
money is cheated and the — of justice and good morals are 
violated. The law may compel a creditor to accept a given kind 
of money in discharge of a debt, but it can not compel the owner of 
commodities to accept any kind of money against his will in the 
sale of them. Rather than sell on such terms he wiil prefer to 
keep hiscommodities. The Government may coin 50 cents’ worth 
of silver and call it a dollar, and compel creditors to take it; but 
it will not be a dollar, and no man will sell his produce for it and 


It was because silver was more valuable in the markets 
was at the mints; and for the same reason no gold would 
now if we were to open the mints to the free coinage of 
at 16to1. Gold would be more valuable as a commodity 
as . Nearly all the silver in circulation from the year 
to 1878 were coins, and were, after the year 1857, 

tender in amounts only. us the coinage stood in 
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accept it as a dollar; and none but existing creditors can be thus 
defrauded, for care will be taken in all future contracts to pro- 
vide against loss from the depreciated dollar. 

Men engaged in the business of buying and selling, giving and 
receiving gold and silver in exchange for commodities, beforeany 
government undertook to coin either metal. Both goldand silver 
at the time had a commercial value, and each trader weighed and 
tested it for himself, and formed his own opinion as to its value 
in the market. Gold and silver were afterwards coined for the 
convenience of traders; the Government certified its weight and 
fineness in order to save the trader the trouble of weighing in every 
transaction. The quality of a legal tender was never affixed to it 
until arbitrary rulers conceived the idea of forcing their debased, 
clipped, and spurious coins upon their subjects. They succeeded 
in forcing them wpon creditors, thongh they failed to circulate 
them, although they affixed a death penalty to every refusal to 
take them. No man had anything to sell when such money was 
offered him, and he thus avoided the penalty and the money too. 
The idea that any government can give a fictitious value tometal 
simply by coining it is of modern origin. I think it had its origin 
after the United States issued legal-tender pa money. It is 
certain that Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, ison, Jackson, 
Benton, and other great statesmen of the earlier days were never 
tainted with such fallacies. 

It is argued now that if the mints of this country were opened 
to the free, unlimited, and independent coinage of gold and silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 that such a demand for silver would be cre- 
ated that all the silver in the world would immediately advance 
in price from its present market ratio of 32 to 1 toa ratio of 15 to 
1; or, in other words, that all the silver in the world would be im- 
mediately doubled in value. Too many intelligent and honest 
gentlemen maintain this SE for us to dismiss it by char- 
acterizing it as ebsurd. e, the proposition is contrary to the 
testimony of human experience as developed in the history, past 
and present, of all nations, civilized and barbarian, and true, also, 
that the advocates of the proposition do not advance a single fact 
in support of it, but ask us to accept their arbitrary assumption 
for proofs; yet it is supported by such an array of numbers as to 
merit some examination. 

They speak only of a demand for silver and leave out altogether 
another great and necessary factor in determining the value of all 
Sings, namely, oy o circulate gold and silver coins on an 
equality of value their relative value at the mints must be the 
same as their relative value in the markets. So the history of all 
nations teaches withouta solitary exception. The value of a thing 
in the market depends on the supply of it and the demand for it. 
If these remain relatively the same without change of conditions 
the price will be steady; if they do not remain relatively the same 
prices will fluctuate. The mint demand for gold can not increase, 

or nearly all the mints in the world are already open to its free 
coinage. When there is an increased demand for anything there 
is increased production; the cupidity of mankind may always be 
——— on to produce everything that there is an increasing de- 
mand for. 

Under the stimulus of a new demand the production of silver 
would increase, while there wouid be no increase in the demand 
for gold. The tion of the free-silver advocates therefore 
involves the h that two articles without change in de- 
mand for them, yet constantly varying in the supply of each, will 
permanently sustain absolutely the same relative value. They 
must throw more light upon it before I can assent to a proposition 
so contradictory of all economic laws. But isthe assumption true 
that an unlimited demand for silver will set in whenever it is al- 
lowed free coinage? The mints can not at once convert all the 
silver bullion into coin; indeed, there is enough bullion already in 
the Treasury of the United States to employ all the mints to their 
utmost ca for several years. nnn ea 
surplus somew that can not be readily coined, and such sur- 

lus will be valued in the markets independently of the poten- 
ity of its a intomoney. Inasmuch as it can not be used 
as money in its bullion state, and can not be used in other coun- 
tries as. money, it must be rated at what the surplus will fetch in 
the market after it is coined. It will not stand on the same foot- 
ing with gold bullion, for gold has a uniform market value through- 
me peepee tae has in its bullion state as it is when 
nm ‘ 
a point Seen be an unlimited demand for any- 
ng except in a ulative, or theoretical sense. 
ig, nero sane wieasied domana for anything is absurd, 
fora dis always limited to certain needs or conditions to 
which it is responsive. When these are met and satisfied the de- 
mand ceases. Demand should not be confounded ire. 


é 
zi 


A nation’s demand for money can not exceed the aggregate prop- 
erty and credit of its citizens. Its demand never equals these 
sources of wealth, and can not, in the nature of things, exceed 
them. The demand can not therefore be unlimited. But what- 
ever the demand for silver might be, the time must soon come 
when the country would be so saturated with silver money that 
it could not be absorbed in business. The output of silver mines 
has increased from $81,000,000 in 1873 to more than $200,000,000, 
so that all the mints, and perhaps an increased number of thei. 
would be kept in full operation turning out silver money that 
could only be used in this country. The time would come when 
we should need no more. Whatthen? We musteither continue 
to coin and pile it up while its value would decline, as the value 
of Confederate money declined from excessive issue, or the coin- 
age must be stopped, in which event the silver taken from the 
mines afterwards must become a great surplus to drag down the 
value of all other silver, comed and uncoined. If we continue 
the coinage we shipwreck — —_. and if we stop the coinage 
we shipwreck upon Charybdis. argument in favor of free 
coinage, it seems to me, | pen upon a misapprehension as to 
what creates a demand for money. What creates the demand 
for flour? Not mills, but hunger. What creates a demand for 
clothes? Notfactories, butnakedness. Whatcreates the demand 
for money? 

Not mints, but business, commerce, wealth—something to sell. 
The only method for creating a demand for money is the increase 
of business and wealth. If all the silver in the world were coined 
it would remain in the hands of the original owner until evoked 
by the demands and necessities of business; it would not be given 
away. A demand for money implies that there is either property 
or credit to employ it, and those who get it must give something 
in exchange for it. If it were good money it would cost as much 
as it does now, and if it were cheap money it would do harin. 
Vi little silver money is in demand now. Millions of it lic 
in the Treasury, and the Government is unable to force it into 
the circulation, though it offers to pay its way to the uttermost 
—- the country. The people do not want it and will not 

veit. They reject it, not because they distrust its value as 1 
circulating medium, but because it is too heavy, , and 
inconvenient. True, the silver in the Treasury is represented in 
circulation by paper certificates, but this circumstance proves 
that the people prefer paper money tosilver. The Government 
ought, therefore, to respond to the of the le for paper 
money, ought to modify its banking laws so as to w the issue 
of a safe and sound paper currency, sufficiently abundant for al! 
business requirements, rather than to further enrich the most 
gigantic moneyed monopoly of silver mine owners the world ever 


saw. 

But, I repeat, the coinage of silver will not raise the bullion 
value. No one ds that the coinage has any effect upon the 
valne of bullion. Itis worthas much in one form as another, 
es the “a ~ — With gold Because our silver now oe 

on an equali ue Wi many people suppose that 
it would do so under the operation of a freecoinage law. But un- 
der free the conditions would be vastly Of the 
$500,000 ,000 silver coins now in the country, every piece was 
coined on Government account. It bought the ion atits mar- 
ket value, coined it at the ratio of 16 to 1, and paid it out as the 
equivalent of gold dollars. For every silver dollar with 
is ore y every prin 80 morals 
to maintain its value on a gold basis. Secandsing that obliga- 
pe a ma to do so and does do so. Its value is 
maintained by its receipt every day for taxes and other dues to 
the Government. For the reason that the Government collects 
a taxes than there are silver dollars to pay them 

,e 


, 80 to 

’ * ee year. Therefore no man hesitates to 
accept it, yet, , no man 
abraded 

i much more silver than we now have could be 

circulation, and I would cheerfully vote for the sec- 

sections of the bill, which provide for coining the 

severed from its Ox- 


rior metal, and in that way only can a bime 
maintained so long asthere is amy material di 
tive market valueand mint value of the two 


legislation can prevent 
the voluntary choice of mankind may be 
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The free, unlimited, and independent coinage of silver is an 


entirely different process from that now employed by the Govern- | 


ment in thecoinageof silver. Free coinage contemplates that any 
rson, citizen or alien, may carry 52 cents’ worth of silver, which is 
now the bullion value ofa dollar, tothe mints, and by somespecies of 


| 
| 


demain or witchcraft have it converted into a dollar worth | 


100 cents. To aman uneducated in the sophistries of free-silver 
literature such an achievement would seem impossible, and so it 
is. It is admitted by many free-silver advocates that the stamp 
of the Government adds nothing to the coin. 


What then would | 


be the obligation of the Government under free coinage? It would | 


receive the silver bullion at the mints, coin it into dollar pieces, 
and return them to their owner, and assume no obligation respect- 
ing them whatsoever. The dollars would be worth just what they 
would exchange for in the market, no more and no less. They 


may serve as good dollars in the payment of existing debts, but | 
in the purchase of property, which is the highest function of | 
money, they will be worth only what the silver in them is worth. 


The~ would circulate just as greenbacks and Confederate money 
circulated during the war, namely, at a valuation fixed on them 
in the markets, and when received by the traders would be hur- 
riedly off on someone else before they could go down on 
his hands, thus leading to general and gigantic speculation, to 
chaos in legitimate business, to the destruction of credit, and the 

vention of all contracts depending on deferred payments. And 
oi that event gold and ull better money than silver would disap- 
pear from circulation in obedience to a natural law of money, 
which is as certain and inexorable as the diurnal revolutions of 
the earth. 

And whom would free coinage benefit? 
debts were enforced prior to its ration it would benefit exist- 
ing debtors by enabling them to discharge their just obligations 
in depreciated money. And who are the principal debtors of the 
country? Not the poor people, for they have not the ability to 
contract debts of any considerable magnitude. The principal debt- 
ors are railroad companies, banks, savings banks, life insurance 
and fire-insurance companies, mining companies, trust companies, 
manufacturers, large mercantile companies, States, cities, corpo- 
rations, etc. These companies and corporations owe the people of 
this country more than $10,000,000,000, and the payment of their 
debts in 52-cent dollars would result in a net gain to them and ina 
net loss to other people of more than $5,000,000,000. The veryrich, 
then, would desiresome temporary advantagefrom the free coinage 
ofsilver. Whoare the creditors that would beinjured? The mod- 
erately well-to-do people, widows and orphans, and the laboring 
classes, including in that class all people who are paid for their 
services inmoney. It is not generally known, and yet, if I am 
not mistaken in the statistics, it istrue, that more money is annu- 

id for labor in this country than for all other commodities 

They do not get their wages until their work is per- 
formed, and hence they are the largest class of creditors in the 
country, and are mainly made up of people who are least able to 
—_ losses. It is an ooiney _—s that, under the stimulus 

a en currency, wages do not advance in price pari passu 
with advancing prices of other articles. The laborer must con- 
tinue to work for the same wage, though it will not purchase in 
the market the same quantity of commodities as he formerly pur- 
when hereceived soundmoney. Anything, therefore, that 
depreciate bis wages is a calamity to him. 
is argued that the suspension of the free coinage of silver 
used = to fall throughout the world. If there is any 

all m this contention it has been very much e aaatel. 

line in the price of silver is a coincidence, and not the 
other declining prices. If the fall in the price of silver 
cause of the low —— of other articles, then the decline 
ought to be uniform in degree and universal as to all 
ties, neither of which is true. Silver has fallen nearly 
50 per cent, while the prices of other articles have fallen in differ- 
ar both in their relation to silver and in their relation 
other. There is no uniformity whatever. They some- 
‘times fall as silver rises, and rise as silver falls, and sometimes, as 
compared with each other, rise and fall inversely at different 
times and in different degrees. Among my constituents cotton is 
the chief commercial product, and it is claimed that the fall of 
silver, owing to cteediediaetioen the mints, has seriously affected 


examination of its statistics for the last hundred years 
most conclusively that its price under ordinary conditions 


is determined by the quantity produced; that supply and demand 
tho contig feta in settling the price. And if we ex- 
two monetary crises we find that from 

ith a total uction of 21,000,000 bales, 
price in New r pound, 
total ; ion of 75,000,000 

lowest market price in New York was 8} cents per 
ee nae 22 6100 pes Sete Saioenr of the last ten 
these decades witnessed a great financial panic—the 
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first decade under the free coinage of silver and the gold standard, 
and the last under a gold standard and without the free coinage of 
silver. Wealso find that from 1851 to 1860, which decade is consid- 


| ered the most prosperous period the country ever enjoyed prior to 


the war, the average price of cotton in New York was 11.51 cents 
per pound, and from 1875 to.1884, the most prosperous period since 
the suspension of silver coinage, the average price of cotton in 
New York was 11.86 cents per pound, being a difference in 
of the last decade of $2.75 per bale. 


favor 


During the last decade mentioned the cost of produci: and 
transporting cotton was much lower, and the planter 1 eda 
relatively higher price than the figures indicate. Dro 


duced cheaper now than it ever was before; mules, plow 
wagons, guano, packing, ginning, transportation, food, « 
labor (requiring less to feed and clothe it 


are all cheaper. whi 


the skill of the farmer is very much greater, and yet occasionally 
we sell our cotton below the cost of production. Che figures 
which { have given prove conclusively that the price of silver, 
| whether it enjoys free coinage or not, has not affected the price of 
cotton. I do not deny that prices of commodities have fallen 
everywhere; falling prices, arising from cheaper production and 


distribution, are a benefaction to the world. [ am an advocate of 
—_ corn, pork, flour, clothing, etc., and I hope that the time is 
rapidly approaching when the cotton planter can produce and sell 
cotton profitably at 2 centsa pound. We could not contribute a 
greater boon to suffering humanity. But if it were conceded that 
falling prices were the direct sequence of the exclusion of silver 
from the mints the question would still recur: Can this country 
alone restore it to free coinage without descendir 


J ge to the ruinous 
silver standard? If the dozen countries engage 


d in free coinage 


| prior to 1873 could not hold it on a level with gold when their rel- 
! 


| 





ative value in the market only differed about 5 cents in the dollar, 


how can this country alone, being one of the dozen, raise it toa 
level with gold when their relative value differs about 50 cents on 
the dollar? The question answers itself. Everyone knows that 


if it requires the combined strength of twelve men to draw an ob- 
ject a given distance, the strength of neither one of them singly 
will suffice to draw it back again. 

Falling prices may be largely accounted for by considerations 
disconnected with the free comage of silver. Within the last thirty 
years the world, and especially our country, has marvelously ad- 
ranced in intelligence, ingenuity, and inventions, and the area of 
production has enormously expanded. A Western man can 
duce as much wheat, it is said, as 400 persons, at a reasonable 
allowance, can consume, I presume that a Southern farmer can 
wroduce correspondingly as much cotton. Mulhall, the great 

Unglish statistician, says that— 
An ordinary farm hand in the United States raises as much grain as 3 in 


England, 4in France, 5 in Germany, or 6 in Austria, which show 


what an 
enormous waste of labor occurs in Europe, because farmers are not possessed 


of the same mechanical appliances as in the United States 


pro- 


And yet many of our people continually hold up France as a 
model of prosperity and happiness, that we ought to emulate. 


Such gentlemen ought to give more time to the study of the eco- 


| nomic forces and conditions of the two countries. 


We all know that as labor-saving devices have been invented all 
things to which they apply can be produced upon a cheaper scale, 
and we all know that the cost of transportation and distribution 
has heen enormously cheapened. Although wheat is cheaper in 
the West and cotton cheaper in the South, the universal testi 
mony is that the farmer in either section who manages his affairs 
upon sound business principles is a prosperous man. My obser- 
vation is that the spirit of speculation, by which I mean the dis- 
position toneglect the cultivation of other valuable crops and to 
stake all on cotton has wrought more injury to the cotton planter 
than the suspension of silver coinage can possibly do. 

Again the advocates of free coinage say that the exclusion of 
silver has cut off one-half the primary money, or money of ulti- 
mate redemption, and by that means brought ruin and disaster 
upon the people. Suffice it to say that when the condition of 
finances is such as to inspire confidence very little primary money 
is needed. All that is really needed is to settle international bal- 
ances of trade. Only 5 per cent of the business of the country de- 
pends on the actual payment of money, and but little of that is 
eoin of any kind. The balance is done with credits of various 
kinds. Since reaching manhood I have been engaged in business 
for myself and others, and have perhaps witnessed the passing of 
several millions of money and credits, and I have never yet wit- 
nessed a demand for primary money. Furthermore, | have never 
heard of such an instance in Georgia. 

These facts show how insignificant is the use of primary money 
in the transactions of ordinary business. But when a panic comes 
no financial system ever devised will escape unharmed and sup- 
ply sufficient primary money; if all the gold and silver ever dug 

rom the mines were coined into money it would not suffice for 
such crises. But, in point of fact, it is not true that the stock of 
primary money in the United States has been cut off. When the 
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coinage of silver was suspended in 1873 there was not a dollar of 
either gold or silver in general circulation, and yet the advocates 
of free silver say that that was the most prosperous period that 
the country ever enjoyed, and they date our downfall from that 
eventful epoch. If we were so prosperous then without any pri- 
mary money why can we not prosper now without it? It should 
be remembered also that thecirculation per capita then was much 
smaller than itis now. But since 1873 there have been added to 
our stock of primary money some six hundred millions of gold 
and four hundred millions of silver dollars, each one a legal ten- 
der in payment of all debts, public and private. If our prosperity 
depends on primary money we ought to be a hundred times more 
prosperous now than we were in 1873. 

If the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would bring 
us to a silver basis, as I confidently believe it would, no greater 
calamity, in my judgment, could befall the cotton raiser. His 

roduct commands gold in any market, and nearly two-thirds of 
te is sold in countries having the gold standard of values. No 
change in our monetary system, nor in our standard of value, 
would affect the value of his cotton in the foreign markets. The 
price of that portion sold and consumed in this country would 
continue to be fixed, as it now is, by the foreign price. Abroad 
he would receive gold, and at home the equivalent of the foreign 
price in silver, less charges that 1 will presently mention. How, 
then, would he be benefited in the price of his cotton by the change 
of the gold standard of sixty years’ standing in this country 
to a silver standard? If, by reason of depreciated silver, the 
prices of all articles in this country were to be doubled he must 
— accept the foreign price for his cotton measured in silver at 

ome. 

What advantage would that be to him? Being a cotton planter 
myself, and otherwise having a large pecuniary interest in the 
success of other cotton planters, I am vitally interested in this 
question. While there is no eee to him, beyond doubt 
there will be losses. While the price of cotton is fixed in the for- 
eign market, very few planters sell in that market. They find it 
more profitable to sell in the nearest home market, and the buyer 
must in that event provide himself with either silver or silver cer- 
tificates to make payments. He, the buyer, must exchange the 

old that he receives, directly or indirectly, in the foreign market 

or this silver or paper. Does any sane man imagine that the cost 
of the brokerage charged for exchanging the money will not be 
discounted from the price of the farmer’s cotton? 

Again the buyer, paying in one currency and selling in another, 
if he be an intelligent business man, must take into the account 
the probable relation of the two currencies when he comes to sell. 
He must sell for as much as he paid, with a reasonable profit 
added, and if there is any probability of the fluctuation in value 
between gold and silver, as there always is, he must protect him- 
self against any loss, and this anticipated loss will always be dis- 
counted in advance from the original price paid the farmer. In 
other words, the cotton producer must acceptsilver for his cotton, 
although it brin old in the markets to which it is sent, and 
must also insure the buyer against any loss arising from the fluctu- 
ating value of gold and silver while the cotton is in transitu from 
his home to Liverpool. 

The farmer pays both the cost of brokerage and the insurance 
described. Inevitably so, provided the buyer is a man who un- 
derstands his business. in, the same charges would fall on 
him if, impelled by his tastes or his necessities, he should purchase 
articles imported from a gold-standard country. The importer, 
wisely a against loss, would include in the prices of his 

the cost of brokerage in converting the money received for 
em in this country into the money of his own country, and also 
any anticipated loss accruing from the fluctuations in the cur- 
rency of the two countries from the time his goods left his coun- 
try until their proceeds were received by him in his own country. 
No intelligent merchant would think of doing otherwise. Hi 
— owing to the different measures of value prevailing, would 
98, in effect, measured by one yardstick in his own country and 
by a yardstick of different length inthis country, and tothe farmer 
weuld fall the losing end of the bargain. 

Again, the cotton producer must of necessity sell a large quan- 
tity of his cotton in foreign markets; we can not manufacture it 
all here. It is to his interest, therefore, to encourage foreigners to 
trade with us. They can not buy our cotton unless we buy their 
products, and such vate to our mutual advantage. But the 
silver standard works a prohibition upon trade with nations on the 
gold standard. I will not pause to say Mea be is so, for everyone 
can see it for himself, but will er cite the experience of exist- 
ing silver-standard nations as proof of it. Sefior Romero, the ac- 
complished minister from Mexico to our Government, has, in a 
or or article, candidly admitted that the silver standard has 
worked that effect in hisown country. If we do not exchange our 
cotton for goods with a France, and Germany, they will find 
a way to produce cotton in their own colonies and dependencies and 
take our markets from us, than which no greater calamity could 
befall the Southern States. It may be asked, if this be true, why 


the manufacturer who favors a protective tariff does not also 
favor the silver standard. He does not favor it because he knows 
that all persons who perform services for money wages, upon 
whom he chiefly relies as customers, will, when paid in silver, be 
uble to purchase only one-half the quantity of goods that he buys 
now in good money, and that one-half the factories, or nearly so, 
must close up for want of customers. 

Mr. Speaker, the arguments against the free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1 are inexhaustible, andI mustforbear. It grieves 
me, however, to find so many of its advocates among my own 
people, a people heretofore remarkable for their broad intelligence 
and sturdy conservatism. The free coinage of silver as contended 
for is an event that none of them will ever live to see, yet they in- 
dulge in a useless and calamitous agitation of it. I can sympa- 
thize with the Western silver-mining States. I realize that they 
have a vast pecuniary interest in the question, and that self-inter- 
est probably dominates their reason and understandings; but the 
Southern people have no such reason to espouse it. They have 
recovered almost single handed from the unparalleled devastation 
of a dreadful civil war, and have taken their station in the front 
rank of the most intelligent and progressive people in the world. 
Nothing in human history equals their achievements in material 
progress, nor equals the sacrifices they have endured in their 
efforts to rehabilitate their local pest and institutions. 
Their country possesses unparalleled capabilities and resources. 
They can grow anything that is found outside the Tropics. Iron 
ore, lime, and coal, embedded in their hills, lie in close juxtaposi- 
tion, and are sufficient in abundance to supply iron al steel and 
fuel toathousand generations. Theirfieldsare annually whitened 
with a fleecy staple of superior fineness to that of any clime, while 
their natural waterfalls contain power sufficient to turn every 
spindle in the world. Their enormous resources await only the 
touch of capital, skill, and intelligence to evolve their unrivaled 
munificence. Capitaltheyhavenot. It perished in the hot breath 
of civil strife. ey must secure capital from elsewhere, and 
every moment employed in free-silver agitation will postpone the 
day when capitalists can be induced to extend their friendly as- 
sistance. Men will not invest their money among a people whose 
opinions on finances are not in accord with sound and just busi- 
ness principles. They will not seek to make interest on their 
money where they have reason to fear that both interest and prin- 
cipal will be put in jeopardy. 

e free coinage of the metals at a legal ratio ae different 
from the commercial ratio is adverse to the principles of the 
Democratic party, and Iam opposed to it for that reason also. 
The Democratic party favors bimetallism and is opposed to mono- 
metallism. It never did at any period of its history favor the free 
coinage of silver and gold except at their commercial ratio. It 
was too wise to try exveriments with the currency of the country. 
It favors bimetallism now; not that spurious bimetallism that 
masquerades under the flag of free silver, but that process which 
holds all our coins, gold, silver, nickel, and copper, wedded upon a 
scale of perfect equality in value. From the days of Jefferson to 
the present time it never advocated other than sound money. If 
the Government can take 50 cents’ worth of silver and make a 
good dollar out of it it can do the same with the same number of 
grains of iron, nickel, or copper. If it can do that let us turn all 

old and silver into jewels and ornaments and with the Populists 
insist wu fiat paper money al ther. Ifitistruethat the Gov- 
ernment can create value out of nothing the contention of the 
Populists is more tenable than ours. But I prefer to adhere to 
the Democratic faith in which I was born. I stand by the princi- 
ple enunciated in its national platform. Gentlemen may call that 
platform a ‘‘straddle” if they wish, but they impeach their own 
intelligence when they doso. If, with the platform as a text, they 
have preached the free coinage of silver to their constituents it is 
not the fault of the platform. Its language is clear and explicit: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country and to the coinage o: a and silver without Steerissineting 
against either metal or c for ange. but the dollar unit of coinage 0: 


both metals must be of equal intrinsic an cochengen tte value and insure the 
po power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
e 


is a part of the language of that platform. We use both gold 
and silver as standard money now, and when conditions change 
so that we can make every dollar of equal intrinsic and exchange- 
able value and equally potential in the purchase of property as in 
the payment of debts, there will be no discrimination against 
either metal at the mints. If we enter upon the free coinage of 
the metals without regard to these conditions, we would destroy 
bimetallism and inaugurate the — of monometallism. The 
cheaper coin would drive the other from the field and occupy it 
exclusively. Whatever may be said of the failures of the Demo- 
cratic party or of toot, Mer = ue coe ocrats, I = 
lad that it can not be t ts principles are unsound; 
and, os my eo wit it will aioe een to be errr 
an coun never enjoy commensurate 
its enormous resources and en wcll Democeets unite again 
in advocacy of these sound ples. 
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HON. ISRAEL F. FISCHER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R.2004)to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to autho the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temperary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. FISCHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While everyone will admit that the speeches de- 
livered in these Halls by members on either side of this question 
change no votes, it must be admitted that they in part do some 
good. This good comes of the opportunity which men secure to 
scan and digest the arguments, and cull therefrom the reasonings 
which are offered in support of the theories advanced. This 
gpeechmaking machine has certainly ground out a remarkable 
lot of material, and because of a fear which I entertain that the 
country has possibly not had sufficient or can reaily stand more, 
Ishall add a few words to the singsong and dingdong already 
heard. 


I have been a patient listener throughout this whole discussion, 
living through it all in the hope that it would do me some good. 
I shall not attempt to give my opinion of the various efforts, but 
will content myself with the belief that I should say a few words 
which, though not weighty or of any great moment, are likely to 
be consid not below the standard set. 

Now, as I digest these somewhat indigestible arguments pre- 
sented by the advocates of the Senate amendments, they are as 
follows: ‘‘ Kind sirs, you who believe in sound money, we beg your 
kind consideration in behalf of a people who produce from the 
mines in our section a metal known as silver to give us some legisla- 
tion whereby we may be enabled to impose upon and defraud the 
confiding and patient —_ of this great country by passing upon 
them coin bearing the Government stamp, declaring it to bea 
dollar. Grant us this favor and you will oblige us ever so much.” 

And when it is charged that this silver which they wish us to 
declare to be a dollar is worth but 50 cents, they retort that that 
is only its intrinsic value, but that the Government stamp will 
make it go for more; that silver may become more valuable some 
day, and we should coin first and trust the rest to the sweet by 
and by. They say, furthermore, that silver was once worth more 
than par and may become so again. They have quoted every au- 
thority of ancient times in favor of silver, but fail to state that 
= expressions were based on the value of the metal at the 

e. 

The quotations of past days on the market price of the metal 
certainly can not be quoted in support of any claim as to value at 
the present period. No more, Mr. 8 
tion of a former price for any commodity fix a value for it to-day. 
It would be just as reasonable as an opposition to lighting by 
electricity because of the laudation of petroleum when it first 
came into use. There is but one guide, and that is the light of 
the present day. We must keep our financial car upon the com- 
mercial rail, otherwise we go to destruction. Thesilver advocates 
would have us discard the fundamental law, disregard all rules, 
defy every precaution, open wide the Treasury throttle, bid de- 
fiance to all conditions, and trust to luck. 
waa have sung their ditty so many times that they have really 

t themselves to believe that we can get along without the 
rest of the world; that we should sink our ships, abandon com- 
merce, ep yee dead to the world — o all this and yet 
prosper. . Speaker, our country is certainly great; it is mar- 
velous; but t and marvelous as it is, it is not sufficiently so to 
do this, or if it were it is not willing to adopt ancient Celestial meth- 
= by the erection of a Chinese wall. 

e 


er, than can the quota- 


are willing to accept in payment for the things they sell us. No 
make-believe currency will satisfy them; they will take only that 
which is ized in their commercial circles as money. 

We must not be carried away with the notion that because the 
Government shall say, ‘‘ This is a dollar,” that it is one and that it 
will be so accepted. This class of money would be ‘‘ confidence” 
a in the sense pee by that class o me of — _— 
ply their game upon the unsuspecting rural gentlemen when he 
strikes the metropolis. It is not the money which has the confi- 
dence of the commercial world. Nay, more than that, it has not 
even the confidence of the gentlemen who so loudly demand its 
use, for, sir, should it be put in circulation it would find no friends 
among them 


ur people as well as all | 
le of civilized countries wish to maintain commercial | 
relations, and in order to do this we must have that which they | 
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know it affords and which they need. If silver were freely coined 
I fear their only friendship for it would be evidenced by their 
willingness to pay it out and not in accepting it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never found a simon pure silver man who 
would content himself with an adherence to a pertinent question 
propounded upon the subject. Generally you will be accorded 
the treatment practiced by the photographer, who asks you not to 
look at the instrument which is to do the work, but to kindly ob- 
serve the interesting affair hung at one side. ; 

The gentleman from California {[ Mr. JoHNSON], more frank than 
most of his praying band, said this: 


We should recognize silver as entitled to aid at our hands. * * * Why 
not support the Senate bill, Mr. Chairman? * * * It is forsilver: it isa 
legal bill, and I favor it because it does something for one of our great indus- 
tries. * * * Something should be done for silver. * * * beg you to 
act for the interests of silver. 

Here was a frank confession that silver is a commodity seeking 
and demanding most extraordinary relief from the Government. 
Not protection by way of duty as against foreign production, but 
demanding that the Government should certify a falsehood in the 
interest of silver producers, a certification upon a piece of silver 
worth about 50 cents that itis100cents. Thisactby anindividual 
would be false representation and punished criminally. The 
prayer of the silver advocates is on a par with the Populistic 
dogma which calls for the issuance of money certificates by the 
Government for wheat or corn, fluctuations in price not to be con- 
sidered. 

The gentleman's cry was not for help for the country, not for 
legislation which should benefit all its people, but a cry for help 
for the silver producers. Sir, this money question must be set- 
tled for the good of the country’s finances. It can not be turned 
into a silver-purchasing measure to aid a few men. 

We can only issue that amount of silver which will preserve its 
value as money. That amount, so far as we can learn from the 
experiences of other great commercial countries, is in circulation 
to-day; and to this extent, —_ a perfectly sound and safe basis, 
the Republican party is for bimetallism. 

The cry that we are gold monometallists because of our refusal 
to permit the free and unlimited coinage of silver is a false one, 
and is intended to deceive. No advocate of free silver has ever 
dreamed that he could make his arguments upon the subject carry 
much weight among those who know, but seek to mislead their 
constituents by this talk. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very plain to any person who will investigate 
that the free and unlimited coinage of silver is the surest way to 
bring about monometallism. Our neighbor, Mexico, has already 
placed herself in that column, and the lesson taught seems not 
sufficient to guide our friends, the silver men. 

Mr. Speaker, what our country needs is not silver legislation. 
Low prices and unemployed men are not made so because of our 
refusal to grant free coinage. The cause of our present trouble 
is because of hostile tariff laws. We need a revision of these laws 
and nothing else. We should pass a tariff act which will restore 
our industries to their former prosperous condition, a law which 
will again open up our factories and provide employment for our 
mechanics and laborers and provide them with decent living 
wages, as was the case prior to the passage of the Wilson law. 
We should put our tariff in force once more, so that our ex- 
penses and debts may be met. It it is true that such an act can 
not become a law while the Government continues in the hands 
of the present Administration, but let us prepare the country for 
it; they expectit from us, 

The people require us to restore them to the position they occu- 
pied before those inimicable to American industries struck them 
down. The people generally do not want free silver; they merely 
wish an enactment of Republican principles, which they know 
from experience will bring prosperity. ‘They know that laws dis- 
criminating in favor of American industries mean the restora- 
tion of good times. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] while advocating 
the adoption of the Senate amendment presented (possibly unin- 
tentionally) the case really as it is, and made clear what need be 
done to correct the evil which has seized and now holds us. 

This is what he says, page 1503, of the Recorp: 

This gold is demanded to settle our balances of trade 

Again, he says: 

As long as we pay out to foreign countries m: than we receive 


so long 

will our condition grow more agitated and embarrassing 
These concise words from a Democrat anda free-silver advocate 
cover the case fully. Enact laws which will wipe out those on 


the statute books which tend to build up foreign industries, and 
give us instead laws which will build up our own and shut out the 
product of pauper-paid labor of other countries, laws which will 
compel importers to pay duties equal to the difference between 
wages here and abroad, and you will provide the medicine which 


. The much cursed gold is put aside by the banks of | will heal and settle this apparently ceaseless mouthing about 
the Pacific Slope as a nest egg to provide the security which they | silver. 
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The Senate Silver Bill—Silver Monometallism. 


REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. 8. M. OLARK, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 10, 1896. 


On the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. CLARK of Iowa said: 

Mr. Speaker: If the Senate had chosen, it could have passed a 
bill for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and sent it 
to the House. The House could then have considered that bill 
upon its merits. The seats is before the House in a wholly dif- 
ferent manner. The House passed a bill reducing the rate of 
interest upon Government bonds, to be thereafter issued, to 3 per 
cent, with fifteen years instead of thirty as the maximum limit. 
I did not vote for that bill, because I was not willing that the 
Republican policy, which had steadily reduced the national bur- 
den of interest-bearing debt, should be reversed at the demand of 
a Democratic Administration. The bill provided also to supply 
the Treasury in case of any deficit by the issue of temporary cer- 
tificates instead of by the issue of bonds. That bill comes back to 
us from the Senate with eve ay word and syllable of it stricken out 
except the number of the bill and this measure for the coinage of 
silver at 16 to lsubstituted. TheSenate has takena similar course 
as to the bill passed by the House to increase the revenues by in- 
creasing the customs from the tariff. 

The Senate has substituted this same silver bill in place of this 
second bill of the House, leaving nothing of that but its title. If 
the Senate can do this as to two measures by the House, 
it oan do the same thing as to every bill the House pone. That 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the situation which the Senate 
makes. The question before the House is not tiie merits or de- 
merits of free silver coinage or whether or not the House favors 
that, but whether or not the House will vote that the Senate shall 
nullify its legislative capacity and practically abolish it. Let no 
one mistake what the real issue is, as it has already been so well 
stated by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Din@LEy], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Any member who votes for the measure that has come to us 
from the Senate votes to abolish the legislative autonomy of the 
House; he votes that that part of Congress which represents the 
States shall suspend and abolish the legislative functions of that 
part of Congress which represents the people. There has been a 
good deal of debate and discussion among the people in recent 
years whether they would longer permit the existence of that part 
of Congress which represents the States. They have made grave 
question of its utility and whether it was consistent with demo- 
cratic institutions; whether, in fact, instead of being useful, it is 
not hurtful as a legislative power. Whatever may come of that 
discussion, it may be taken for granted that the people will not 
consent to make the Senate the one supreme legislative body and 
— it to displace that branch of Congress which represents the 

e. 

mt we take counsel of history, and especially take counsel of 
the deliberations of the Federal Convention of 1787 that framed 
the Constitution of the United States, we can familiarize ourselves 
with the evolution of the right of the people to make their own 
jaws by their own representatives and through what pains and 
difficulties the people have attained to that fredom and to that 
benefit. The judgment they will form and which this House 
should form from the monitions of that history will make them 
and us resolute to maintain this House in that autonomous legis- 
lative power which the fathers of the or conferred upon it. 
‘There are some oe do not move . The right of 
the people to make their own laws by their own representatives is 
one of those things. 

I pass from that to this further consideration of the real ten- 
dencies and implications of the Senate’s action as it is related to 
present conditions. I do not want to attribute to amy men mo- 
tives for their action of which I can not be sure. In nothing, 
faery nt are the principles of sound ethics more frequently vio- 

ated than for one : a ee ee ee 

other person. was a large wledge nfirmities 

en nos dak cst eee h wi 
dom, ‘‘Judge n ye be not judged. 

under that condemnation, so I will state the case 

dent and Secretary of the Treasury had given 

were resolute to issue one hundred millions at least of 4 
gold bonds, running for thirty years. 


The House sent a bill to the Senate permitting the President, i 
he issned bonds, to make the interest rate 3 ae eats and the es 
limited to fifteen years instead of thirty. By preventing the pas- 
sage of that bill, the Democrats and those Republicans or Popu- 
lists in the Senate who are the especial advocates of silver have, 
by their own act, given warrant to the President to issue a 4 per 
cent gold bond instead of a3 per cent gold bond, and to mort- 
gage thirty years of the future to gold as against silver instead of 
fifteen years of the future to be thus mortgaged. I impute no 
motives, but if those Democrats and those advocates and cham- 
pions of the silver cause had desired to support the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the issue of long-time, high-rate 
zold bonds, then they would have taken precisely the course they 

id, because they took the direct, rati , and efficient course to 
effect that result. If the Democrats and the other advocates for 
silver in this House sustain the action of the majority of the Senate, 
then they have given direct aid and support to the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury in the policy of the issue of 4 per cent 
gold bonds, running for thirty years. I impute no motive; I only 
say that if that be their covert or avowed purpose, the effective 
way to accomplish it is to support the Senne in its action. 

I pass to another phase of the subject before us. The mainte- 
nance of silver money as a money of the United States is a dis- 
tinctively protective measure and is pervaded by protection. It 
is the incarnation of the protective Lae . In earlier part 
of this century Thomas H. Benton, in di ing the financial 
question in the Senate of the United States, urged the use of more 
silver than was being used, because of the discovery of what it 
was hoped would prove to be valuable silver mines in the Caro- 


During the recent years of this silver contention the silver advo- 
cates have demanded the establishment of their policy in the name 
of ee and because of their devotion to the protective prin- 
ciple. We now behold in the House in the consideration of this 
Senate bill a double inconsistency. We see the distinguished 
member from Georgia, ex-Speaker of the House and the leader of 
the Democratic party upon this floor, —s with so much of 
that party as follows his standard now to the support of the dis- 
tinctively protection cause of silver. How he they reconcile 
their contention for free trade with this contention for-protection 
I leave to his and their mastery of thecasuistry of dialectics. On 
the other hand, every Republican who has turned to the support of 
this Sena te bill has strenuously championed the cause of protec- 
tion and his constituents sent him here in the name and for the 
sake of er and now these gentlemen turn upon protection 
and rend it. They have joined the Senate in a icy which has 
displaced an increase of the revenues and an increase of protect 
tion. And they knew that their act was only efficient to strike 
down protection and could not at all serve cause of silver. 
How ey can harmonize this with their own profession and the 
desires of their constituents as to protection I leave them to settle. 

I shall vote against this bill because it proposes to enable the 
Senate to nullify and abolish the House as a factor in national leg- 
islation, because it is accessory to the policy of the present Ad- 
ministration in issuing long-time gold ds, and because it is 
used as an instrument to strike down protection and an adequate 
and desirable increase of the revenues of this Government neces- 
sary as a solution of our financial troubles. I shall vote against 
the bill because I am in favor of bimetallism and this bill would 
establish silver monometallism. 

The question of the currency and of free silver coinage in the 
ratio of 16 to1 is beforethe House, alt h brought in in a wholly 
improper way, and I will make a brief discussion of it. I shall 
not attempt to discuss the question in any extended way nor in its 
entirety nor by the use of any statistics. Whatever our opinions 
about this or any question, every question will finally stand upon 
fact and science. What will be about it will prove to be that 
which must be about it because of the supremacy of fact and 
science. Any opinion of mine or of any other person about this 

uestion not u fact, not based upon science, will prove a 
tility. It is not what any one of us t like should be, but 
what is inevitable in the nature of things that will be. 

I shall state but a few of the elementary facts and principles of 
science as I understand them, and upon those facts and those 

inciples of science I shall take my stand and cast my vote, and 
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once the ie and the students of finance in both the Old World | the prices of everything sold fall. On tne contrary, a rise in general prices 
and the New upon the subject of money. There must be a cause | — that gold has become cheaper and a larger quantity of it must be 
or causes for that deep unrest and solicitude. It is so widespread sepergrent ine — ois i ; 
that it is almost cosmic. It is so deep and earnest that it almost | Amasa Walker, in his Science of Wealth, states the principle 
the stableexistence of governments. Itcertainly threat- | ©XP!icitly that 

ens the tenure and permanency of — parties and makes a 
very uncertain future to each and ali of them. 

The first step Im any oe and scientific study of this ques- 


Prices depend on the quantity of currency in 





John Stuart M ill, in his Principles of Political Economy, states 
| the general doctrine to be: 











tion is to ascertain if possible what are the real causes of that per- 
vading discontent, and then adequate treatment of it by legisla- | _ Prices would rise and the volume of money fi which the 
tion and by government must depend upon comprehending all | Were doubled. prices woul be doubled. It it ws n 
the causes and dealing with them adequately and wisely, instead | prives would rise one-fourth. If there wa . 
of inadequately and unwisely. We must not be misled as to | Community and the same a 
causes, nor must we misapply remedies. It is clear to me that | {ie recime ratio in whieh the money was al 
many causes leading to popular discontent have been blended and | money, other things being aries: . 
confused in the public mind and in the minds of individuals, and | ™¢re*sing quantity lowering tho value and 3 . 
that many ills are assigned to money that do not belong there at | aolege rh re — 
all, that it is a false assumption that something that could be done | the theory of currency, and without which we ow 
about money is the cure of these ills, when not being related to | the others. 5 
money, money could not possibly cure them. | Applying these doctrines to contemporary conditions, writers 
One of the causes of discontent is the fallin prices. And it is | 2®4 public leaders have taught the people that a scarcity of money 
ed that the use of silver as money at the ratio of 16 to 1 would | »a5 been the source of baleful ills. Mr. W. H. Grenfall, a dis- 
bea cure for that. The fall in prices is due to many things; it is | tinguished writer and economist of England, wrote not long ago 
due to the great increase of machinery; it is due to the increasing that— 
cooperative power of machinery under scientific extension and | To me it appears that the fluctuations of currency have had greater influ- 
application—increasing the power of mechanical production in a | ence for good or for evil upon: tion than 
metric ratio; it is due to the close and intimate way in which | B® Present time we are face to face with a momentous monetary crisis. An 
. + ows . . . . |} attempt is being made and has been partially car out to make gold alone 
the appliances of modern civilization—of swift travel and in- | serve asa measure of value throughout the world and ! work 
tercommunication—the world has been made into one cooperative | that has hitherto from time immemorial been performed by gold and silver 
community so that wherever a field of demand for products or for | }!sattempt can not but be attended by the most grave consequences. | In 
labor exists the whole world furnishes an immediate source of | causes in’ gollusing countries an avorenstion Pain i sain 
supply of both products and labor to meet that demand. | the trade, industry, and agricul! he « », it 
Of course the general result of all this iis beneficent. God makes | P*™*!yzes the trade carried on between gold-st d and undard 
nomistakes. Civilization is notafailure. Theresults that man- | “Though prices fall the fixed debts remain. Trade is car aunt 
kind are working out by its best efforts and progress are not hurt- | borrowed money. However muc! ' * 


ful to or destructive of its well being. That the needs of the | i" —— a7 a co f wance for uppre 
world shall be supplied with cheapness and plenty is a high benefi- | {4 She interest women the ctene ewnd the ee men » deb 
cence. It turns us away from the rude and barren ages behind | of ent 


iterprise and activity, is me gale a t 
us; from the pinch of cruel barbarism; from the hunger and want | $, eight around his neck which is constantly imereas! ntitati 
of the suffering people of the past to the condition of plenty, which | oe eee eee ee taint otheae thine (eee ne 


- . “ ¥ - amount of money in a commu! , Other things res 
is the coming of the new heavens and the new earth of saintly | rise; if you decrease it, prices fall 


desire and apocalyptic vision where want shall be no more and oe 


the tree of life gives its fruitage without money and without price Professor E cael, ho is ame ton her of political economy in 
for the satisfying and healing of the nations. But our machinery | *° University College of London, has written 

ef business, of trade—some of our methods in the business world— |_ Take, forexample, the: Paman' 1873) a 
are not yet adjusted to deal speedily with these new conditions of | )*ve fallen to s t £82 (S400) w 


constantly cheapening production and constantly cheaper supply. | Would Bave bow 


But it must be apparent that the remedy can not be to maintam | than 50 per cen ina syst 

that now defective business machinery and enable it to displace | ™ the distribution of wealth be rat 

the beneficence of cheapness and plenty with dearness, want, amd (ee ee eens i eae end ye . a 
high prices. The remedy is to readjust the machinery of business | by such changes. _ ; ee — 
and trade to these better conditions. No one can treat this ques- 
tion adequately or make a judgment or do a legislative act about 
it that will have permanency and adequateness unless the true 





Robert Giffen, the distinguished political economist and statis- 
tician of England, has written: 


relation of prices to this modern condition of prolific mechanical | a in prices in such a paves a 
: . ise In the purchasing power of gold is generally, | n i 
production shall be considered. | edmnitted. 


There are some who, seeing how utterly impracticable some of | " a 
the things said by the advocates of silver and of more and cheap | M. Wolowski, member of the French Institute, said: 
money are, are disposed to treat the whole matter asthe whim and | The suppression of silver would 


caprice of cranks. This is too narrow a view. The unqniet of | augment in value with a rapid and constant p: the 
the public mind and the pervading sense that the people are the | —— of contracts and aggravate the situation 

victims of hurt now and of more and greater danger impending | “““°"_ 

are too real to be a mere aberration. 1 think the public view can | Public men as teachers of the public mind and leaders of publi 
easily be accounted for, and that it is wholly reasonable, althongh | conduct have accepted these doctrines and applied then 
it may not be well informed as to either causes or remedies. | public judgment of conditions so as to pe and mold public 
Causes and remedies probably invoive an extent of knowledge, a | opinion. James G. Blaine, who is still vital enongh in } rave 


profoundness of thought, beyond the attainment of people busy to be present to the thought of millions of his countrymen asa 
with the carking cares of life and of daily intustey. | type of high statesmanship and admired leadership, said: 

The people have been taught that prices depend upon the vol-| _ believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
umeofmoney. The political economists andthe political leaders | fora single gold standard would, if successtul, 
and writers alike have united in teaching this doctrine. Let me | ™ and Be aged ol ee ee ene 
cite some of the instruction of the public mind by eminent teach- | upon all forms of |property. Se eet Wetec tan alee 
eTs upon this subject. i | returnin money. ‘These would b enormously 

Adam Smith, in The Wealth of Nations, showing the relation ee = Seprepertnante and unfair advantage over every other 
between the volume of money and prices, said: That very highest authority upon the subject of public fin 
wenn Gacevers ofthe mines of America diminished the value of gold andsil- | Senator JouNn SHERMAN, said: 

The contraction of the currency isa far more « r ing operat 
Senators suppose. Our own and other nations ha ror ! rh t 
ation before. Itis not possible to take th c 
tress. Toevery person except a capitalist out « l “dl of I 
or annuitant it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, 
suspension of enterprises, bankruptcy, and disaster 


Senator Rocer Q. MIL1is, an eminent Democratic leader and 


Isummarize some of the principles stated by J. B. Say, the next 
— teacher of political economy in succession after Adam 





Should the ne tonintins specie be doubled, the prices of all goods 
would be doubled: trarloe the a, of would go to the purchase of 
pone articles. 4 judge of the of the value of silver by | public authority, said: 

: s : e Thedemonetization of silver will paralyze all the forces of production, shut 

Bonamy Price, in is Banking and Currency, says: out labor from all employment, increase the burden of debts and taxation, 


Less gold is and the demand for it ti 5 dhrizes in value; it and send desolation and suffering to all the homes of the poor 
qushamgenin baying doce larger quantity of all other commodities; that is, With the political economists and greatest leaders of Govern- 
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ment uttering these judgments, it is not surprising that their 
opinions have been voiced by a thousand smaller oracles until all 
the po have heard these utterances. Not only that, but pub- 
lic teachers have directly related these monetary principles to the 
existence of business depression and public distress and have pro- 
claimed them as the causes. The Hon. Henry G. TuRNER, of 
Georgia, one of the most eminent and one of the very ablest mem- 
bers of this House, said: 

The pecuniary stringency which has existed for years at the South now 
infests the North in even a worse form. There is notin all the world at this 
time a single prosperous community. The sun in its course looks not down 
ees a single prosperous city, or State, or nation. Every industry is pros- 

rated, 


He found the cause in the demonetization of silver. Taught by 
the most eminent authorities of light and leading that depression 
of business and failure of employment throughout the world was 
caused by trying to shift upon gold the monetary burden that has 
in all the past centuries been borne by both gold and silver, is it 
any wonder that the people have accepted this teaching and that 
they are restive when in their view their oe and rulers go 
on resolutely to establish gold as the only money? Bismarck, 
opposing gold monometallism, portrayed thus the condition of the 
modern world: 

We are all in one bed and the blanket is too narrow to reach; each nation 
is tugging at this blanket and pulling it off some one else. 

That sturdy, common sense of the greatest of the statesmen of 
Europe has seemed to the people to be'confirmed by the recent 
struggles of the nations to increase their stock of gold in order to 
maintain their financial existence. And the United States, the 
richest and the most prosperous country on the globe, had by the 
act of the ——— Democratic Administration to put a mortgage 
upon the future of its people for thirty years in order to procure, 
at high interest and for a large bonus, gold enough from a few 
bankers to maintain its struggling financial life and credit through 
part of one season. Percival Lowell, in some recent interesting 
eee portrayed how the surface of — Mars appears 
to the enlarged vision of astronomers. ere a planet which 
shows signs of having once been covered by an expanse of water 
anrple enough to wash many shores and give the element of life 
to many people has gone through a process of the evaporation of 
its seas until but a narrow margin of water remains. 

And we can conceive the bitants of that world, leaving 
myriads of dead behind them, perished from want while the re- 
maining moeess crowd upon the receding shores, o— precarious 
life from waters soon to be wholly exhausted. Lord 
dream of darkness, where light gradually faded out of the universe 
and men were gathered around their blazing homes to look by 
that uncertain and fleeting light once more into each other’s eyes. 
The instructions of the economists and their public men have 
brought the people to some such conception of the monetary situ- 
ation. They have been taught that money is the lifeblood of 
prosperity; that its circulation through the body politic, freely 
and mere is necessary to societary life. 

When they see that one-half of the monetary volume is to go out 
of use, the volume of money contracting to gold alone, while the 
population of the world increases and there is immeasurable mul- 
tiplication of business and employments and the needs of and 
demand for money, no wonder it seems to the people that the 
sources of their business life are being dried up by the monetary 
situation. No wonder that in the keen passions which pervade 
mankind in the struggle for survival they view the monetary sit- 
uation with disquiet and unrest. History has no significance 
unless the world exists for the constant betterment of the condi- 
tion of the masses of mankind—to give more and more of the boys 
and girls born into the world an ma poren sy be live out, at their 
best, life in the high divine image in which they were made. One 
of the elements of human betterment and progress has been the 
gaining of individual political freedom—the right to participate in 
government; the right to take government from the privilege of 
the few and make it the right of the many. But along with the bet- 
terment of condition brought by political liberty must be the right 
and privilege of the possession and accumulation of es: 
** You take my house when you do take the prop which doth sus- 
tain my house; you take my life when you do take the means 
whereby I live.” 

That wisdom of Shakespeare is a wisdom that has passed into 
the keen perception of all the people. Everyone knows now that 
unless one can get so much of the property which buys the neces- 
sities and the comforts of modern civilized life in their many rela- 
tions and demands the individual is mere wreckage, that most 

pathetic of Leings, a human creature passing up and down the 

usy streets of our cities covered with the advertisements of the 
business of his more fortunate fellows who enjoy the products 
and the opportunities of civilization by possessing its property 
while he is but a moving human sign of their prosperity and of 
his abject failure in the struggle for life. 

The people being taught that their chance of getting property 


yron had a | 
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and the means of livelihood and the enlar blessings of civili- 
zation is twice as large by having both gold and silver as money 
than if gold alone be money, no wonder that they grow almost 
eee in their passionate demand that the gates of equal 
fortune shall be kept open for them, and their chance of success 
in life be not divided one-half against them by the contraction of 
the metal money of the country and the world one-half. Their 
ear mp and revolutionary feeling is made keener and stronger 

y that condition of modern life which has lead to trusts and syn- 
dicates, the concentration of the forces of the commercial and 
business world into the hands of a few, so that a syndicate of indi- 
viduals can take into their own hands and control more than the 
entire wealth of past erations. They have lately witnessed a 
syndicate of five men feeling sure that they had so cornered the 
gold supply of the country that the Government and 70,000,000 
people alike must turn to these five men as the only possessors 
of the gold upon which the credit of the Government could be 
maintained. 

I believe in the ae. I repeat that I do not see any signifi- 
cance in history or in fact for which Government exists unless it 
be to better the condition of the people; to give them constantly 

eater and better opportunities in life; to lift them farther and 

igher toward that new heaven and earth where humanity at its 
best is to find its fruition; that takes an Abraham Lincoln out of 
a cabin and out of the utmost of privation and lifts him to the 
heights of human and divine achievement as an exemplar of the 
possibilities of mankind. So far as my best perception and high- 
est judgment can gather from the study of this financial question, 
what financial policy it is that will best promote the welfare of 
all the people, to that policy am I committed by my own thought 
and by my duty as a representative of the people and a national 
lawmaker. 

The survey of history shows that in the struggles of mankind to 
evolve into a better condition the people and their leaders have been 
again and again mistaken as tothe usefulness of suggested measures 
and policies. Iam very sure that many people and many of their 
leaders are mistaken now as to the value they attach to the free 
coi of silver as a means of escape from business depression, 
and their fears and presentiments of the dangers arising in any 
way out of the question of money. Istand upon the declaration 
of the last national Republican platform, that of 1892, as the wise 
and safe declaration of monetary principles under our existing 
conditions: 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and the 

ublican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard mone \ 
with such restrictions and under such provisions to be determined by legis- 
lation as will secure the maintenance of the parity of value of the two metals, 
salieareedir aed Es Gf ie ect "Bhs weeate a ee eed 
the country, its farmers and its wor. demand that every dollar of 
paper or coin issued by the Government shall be as asany other. We 
commend the wise an triotic —_ already taken by our Government to 
secure an internati conference to adopt such measures as insure a 
part] of value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the 

It is demonstrable that the Republican by its national 
policy, so far as it is responsible for the conduct of affairs, has 
steadily maintained and promoted this policy since resumption of 
specie payments in 1879. The demonetization of silver in 1873, 
while the Republican party controlled the Government, had no 
significance as to monetary conditions, because there was no gold 
and silver in circulation in the United States, and the use of sil- 
ver in a bimetallic system was resumed at the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879 under the law of 1878. From that time 
on tho Iepuidions party has put into monetary use in the United 
States the utmost amount of silver that can be used and a bi- 
metallic policy maintained. 

The free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would be abso- 
lutely destructive of bimetallism. It would contract out of cir- 
culation all gold. It would bring the American people to the use 
of silver as the only metal money. It would depreciate all the 
paper money of the country to the market value of the silver in 
the dollar. This would cause a loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars that the American people could ill afford. It would se 
upon them all the monetary evilsof a depreciated currency, whic 
our wisest statesmen and the most devoted lovers of the people have 
so strenuously deplored, and which the disastrous ee of 
the po warns the people against by the severest of all teaching. 

The grave dust has covered Andrew Jackson. Nothing of the 
bitter political strifes and fierce party contestsof his time remains 
to cloud or obscure the pee of the present. Nothing re- 
mains but the splendor of his patriotism—of his unflinching de- 
votion to the welfare of the So his warning voice reaches 
out from the past he made illustrious to his fellow-citizens of the 
sresent in these words of warning in his message as President in 

cember, 1836, in a way they will heed: , 


The of the expansion or rather a depreciation of the currency by 
excessive ae is See ae by aloss to the laboring classes. This 


tion of the communit; ve neither time nor opportunity to watch the cbbs 
and flows of the money market. Engaged from day to day in their useful toils, 
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they do not perceive that although their are uniformly the same or 
even somewhat higher, they are gradually uced in fact by the rapid in- 
crease of & currency, which as it appears to make money abundant 
they are at inclined to consider a blessing. It is notso with speculators, 


whom this operation is better understood, and it is made tocontribute to 
their advantage. It is not until the prices of the necessities of life become so 
boring classes can not supply their wants out of their wages 
that the wages rise and gradually reach a} y proper enate rate tothatof 
the ucts of their labors. When thus, by the depreciation in consequence 
uantity of money in circulation, wages as well as prices become exor- 
bitant, it is soon found that the whole effect is a tariff on our home indus- 
tries for the benefit of the countries that maintain uniformity in money and 
moderation in prices. 


Daniel Webster, the contemporary of Jackson and his peer in 

triotism, was even far greater than he in the breadth of his 
Pitellect and his comprehensive grasp of public affairs, of those 
profound principles upon which Governments are based and the 
welfare and progress of mankind depend, and he said: 

The very man of all others who has the deepest interest in a sound cur- 
rency and who suffers most by mischievous legislation in money matters is 
the man who earns his ay bread by his daily toil. A depreciated currency 
is the very harvest time o! ulators and of the whole race of those who 
are at once idle and crafty. a may outlive such times. They may 
easily prey on the Soman et labor by their cent per cent or they ma hoard. 
But laboring man, what can he hoard? Preying on nobody, he Sosumn . 
the prey of all. His property is in his hands; his reliance, his fund, his pro- 
ductive freehold, his is his labor. Whether he work on his own small 
capital or another's, his living is still earned by his industry, and when the 
money of the country becomes depreciated and debased, whether it be adul- 
terated coin or paper without credit, that industry is robbed of its reward. 
Whoever attempts, under whatever popular cry, to shake the stability of the 
public currency, stabs your interest and your happiness to the heart. 


I know that the policy of the Republican party as maintained 
in this nation now is the only safe and possible concurrent use of 
gold and silver in a bimetallic system. I have heard much said 
on the floor of this House by the advocates of free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and everything they have said but confirms 
my — that under their = ‘bimetallism is impossible. I 
have heard nothing said by the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver on this floor which leads me or which should lead the Ameri- 
can people to reject the wise instructions and warnings of Andrew 
Jackson and Daniel Webster to follow the lead of any of the teach- 
= oo I have heard upon the floor of this House during this 

e * 

There have been many remedies proposed for any troubles ex- 
isting in the monetary condition of the world. 

One of the pro remedies is the useof what recent political 
economists have come to call the multiple standard, and this pro- 
posed remedy has received so little public attention and yet has 
secured the favorable judgment of such high authorities in eco- 
nomic science that it is worth while to call the attention of the 
people and of legislators to the proposition, so as to enlarge general 

owledge of it. Thus J. Laurence Laughlin, who has high rank 
among American political economists as one who is well versed in 
the application of abstract doctrines to practical affairs, has said: 

As regards national de it is distinctly averred that neither gold nor sil- 
ver forms a just measure of deferred payments, and that if justice in long 
contracts is sought for we should not ook it by the doubtful and untried ex- 
pedient of international bimetallism, but by the clear and certain method of a 
— standard, a unit based upon the selling prices of a number of articles 


ge consumption. A long-time contract would thereby be paid out at 
its maturity by the same purchasing power as was given in the beginning. 


The late W. Stanley Jevons, author of Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange, was one of the leading economists of the present 
century in England. He wrote: 


Money, besides serving as a common denominator of value and as a medium 
to facilitate exchange, is usually employed likewise as the standard of value 
in terms of which contracts extending over long series of years are expressed. 
In let land on long or perpetual leases, in lending money to governments, 
corporations, and railway companies, it is a general practice to make the 
interest and capital repayable in legal-tender gold money. But there is 
a of evidence to prove that the value of gold has undergone exten- 


sive 
Between 1789 and 1809 it fell in the ratio of 100 to 54, or Wy 46 per cent. From 
1809 to 1849 it rose again in the extraordinary ratio of 100 to 240, or by 145 per cent, 
Government annuities and all fixed payments extending over this 

riod almost two and one-half times as valuable as ey 
the value of gold has again fallen to the extent of at least 20 per cent 

, and a careful study of the fluctuations of prices shows that fluctuations 
10 to 2 per cent, and occur in every credit cycle. The question 
arises whether, ha regard to these extreme changes in the values of the 
esirable to employ them as the standard of value in 
We are forced to admit that the statesmen of 
Queen were farseeing when they the act which obliged the 
colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton to lease their lands for corn rents. 
result has been to make these colleges far richer than they otherwise 


would have been. 


g 


2 


ment in the way of a landlord leasin 


his lands at present for a corn rent or 
an iron or coal or any other rent. 


All that the law requires is that the con- 


tract shall be perfectly definite and of exactly determinate meaning, so that | 


the kind of commodity intended and the quantity of that commodity shall be 
exactly ascertainable. 
The question thus arises whether the p 
science might not enable us to devise some better standard of value. Can we 
not conceive a multiple legal tender which would be still less liable to varia- 
tion than gold and silver money? We estimate the value of £100 ($500) by 
the quantity of corn, beef, potatoes, coal, timber, iron, tea, coffee, beer, and 
r ities which it will purchase from time totime. Might 
-tender unit which d be convertible, not into any 
ity, but into an aggregate of small quantities of various 
the quantity and quality of each being rigorously defined? 


of economical and statistical 


invent a 
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were in 1809. Since | 


The rents and endowments, expressed in money, have | 
sunk toa fraction of their ancient values. I believe there is no legal impedi- | 


Joseph Lowe, Mr. G. P. Scroope, Mr. G. R. Porter, Mr. New- 
march, president of the Statistical Society of England, and many 
other political economists have recently favored this method of 
solving monetary troubles made by the variation of gold and silver, 
and the resultant necessity of having one standard instead of two 


and one money instead of two. An American political economist, 
Mr. G. P. Osborne, in his Principles of Economics, published in 
1893, says: 

How can we secure a money of uniform value? This is the important qual- 
ity of agood money. There are many who advocate gold asa standard. But 
the changes in the value of gold are very great. This bidding of all nations 
for gold as a reserve for currency can not fail to increase its value—its price 
as measured by 

If all the silver-using nations were to adopt a gold standard for their cur- 
rency, it would send the values of the gold up nobody knows how far; certainly 
to double those at present. For many years economists have seen that the 
tabular standard is the only honest standard of value.. It has been proposed 
to take the wholesale prices of a certain number of commodities from month 
to month and year to year. These should include all the articles which enter 
largely into the satisfaction of the wants of the great majority of the people 
One hundred articles would give a fair average result. These articles would 
be taken in the proportion of the values produced each year. Let ussee how 
much a dollar will buy of all these articles on the Ist day of July, 1893, and let 
this be the standard forever after. A thousand dollars is the quantity of 
these goods which a thousand dollars of our present money will now purchase. 
Here is strict justice—justice to the debtor, justice to the creditor. A dollar 
represents a certain quantity of the world’s resources. If one lends it to-day, 
when the dollar is repaid ten years hence it should buy just as much, no more, 
no less than when he lent it. 


If this method was adopted, then every nation could safely adopt 
monometallism. Itwouldmake no difference then what the money 
is or how much its volume or how small. As money is only meek. 
ful as a command over the resources of the world, by the multiple 
standard method, a dollar under a monometallic or bimetallic sys- 
tem would be a constant quantity and give a constant command 
over an equal amount of the products of exchange. 

Another method to solve the difficulty of contracting the world’s 
money to gold alone is the making of an international agreement 
by convention of the different nations to use silver as well as gold 
as a standard money of full volume and for ultimate payment of 
debts. 

Another method is that proposed by the advocates of free silver 
coinage and embodied in the bill now before the House, which 
would make this nation establish silver money at whatever 
amount free coinage at the rate of 16 to 1 would give us as the 
money of the United States. The question whether this policy 
should be adopted is the question before the House, if we consider 
the Senate bill u on its terms as a proposed financial measure. 

I have listened carefully to much that has been said on both 
sides of this question during the pending debate. It will not be 
invidious if f say that the proposition that the United States 
should by law proceed to the coinage of free silver as money at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 has been most ably and eloquently put before 
this House by my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Towne]. He has 
signalized his entrance as a member of this body by one of the 
most masterly pieces of argumentation, by one of the most fas- 
cinating feats of oratory, ever heard in this body or in any forum. 
The merits of his intellectual treatment of the case have been 
heightened by the spirit of devotion to the interests of the people 
which pervaded his speech. 

That is a sentiment to which I am most keenly responsive. 
That is a sentiment to which the Republican side of this House 
is most keenly responsive. When he appealed to it in strong and 
majestic eloquence to give consideration to the interests of what 
Mr. Lincoln called the common people, this Republican House was 
warmly responsive, for the heart of the party of Abraham Lincoln 
still thrills to any appeals made to it in the spirit of Mr. Lincoln’s 
love for the people. I confess I would readily yield to his persua- 
sion of method because of my full sympathy with his full sympa- 
thy for the people, if out of the splendor of his argument there 
could have emerged a perfect conviction that his method would 
really have served the welfare of the people. Itis the doubt the 
conclusions of his own argument left in my mind as to whether 
or not his method would promote the welfare of the people that 
leads me to hesitate. When he was asked at the close of his speech 
whether or not gold would go to a premium if the United States 


should coin free silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, he answered at ones 
with the courage and with the directness of an honest in who 
knows this subject from real study and full investigation, that no 
doubt gold would go to a premium. 
What isthat but to admit that gold goes out of use as money, 
| and that, instead of the bimetallism for which he was speaking as 
a benefit to the people, this country would be left to silver mono- 
| metallism. No man has yet dared say that that would benefit 
| the people. No; the case isclear. I repeat the postulate which 
| I have made earlier, and that is that science and facé will control 
| this case. Science and fact will determine what will be. The 
| Gresham law will work inevitably. If gold and silver are coined 
at a ratio in full and free coinage which is not the commercial 
| ratio of those two metals in the markets of the world, then that 
| metal which is undervalued will go out of use here and into use 
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in the other nations of the world, and that metal which is over- 
valued will alone remain as our money, and so full and free coin- 
age of both gold and silver at a forced and unnatural ratio will 
inevitably leave us upon the basis of monometallism, and no art 
of persuasion can change that situation or make two moneys re- 
main in this market at a disparity of value when one of those 
metals finds its profit to its possessors in going to other markets 
of the world where it can be worth what it is worth as a commod- 
ity of commerce. 

The Republican party, having pledged itself to a restricted form 
of bimetallism as the only possible form of bimetallism now pos- 
sible, has kept faith with the people of America in carrying out 
that policy to the utmost extent it could do so without destroying 
the prosperity of the people, which the Republican party tries 
always to serve. There was never so much silver in use by the 
American people as now since the Government began; never so 
large a per capita use of silver in this countryasnow. Under Re- 

nblicvan policies that large use of silver isdone with the solvency of 
the money maintained, and with that solvent money the well-being 
ol the people who use it. The use of silver can not be extended to 
free coinage at the ratioof 16 to 1 by the United States alone with- 
out impairing and destroying the sound-money condition of the 
American people, and no art of persuasion, no fervor of individ- 
ual or collective opinion, can overthrow the fact that unsound and 
deranged currency is always hurtful to any people. I join with 
the eloquent member from Minnesota in holding to the high 
maxim of good government—salus populi suprema lex (the wel- 
fare of the people isthe supremelaw). But because I know, with 
the full warrant of the experience of mankind, the teaching of 
history, and the postulates of science, that free silver at 16 to 1 
would be destrctive to the prosperity of the ple and bring 
them surely and inevitably to silver monometallism—because of 
that I must reject his conclusions, while I yield myself in willing 
homage to the charm of his eloquence. 

It puzzles many that an increase of money—a larger volume of 
money—can do harm. Some amount of money being beneficial 
to a country, they do not see why a larger amount should not be 
more beneficial. Yet the reason is plain. Mankind strives for 
property. Hach person desires to get property and keep it or its 
value. Money is the counter by which he gets his property, and 
it is also the form of storage in which he often keeps his prop- 
erty and by which he always reckons it. When the money volume 
is sound and stable, it preserves his property for him, both as a 
counter of its value in trade and as aform of storage. When 
the volume of ~eor = deranged and inflated, and thereby depre- 
ciated, it may cost him the loss of his property, both as a reck- 
oner of its value in buying and selling and as the storage of his 
propey- There is no puzzle about the matter, and the popular 

nstinct which fears and resists inflation and depreciation of 
money is wise and well founded. 

I recognize the logical validity of the definition of bimetallism 
made by my friend from Minnesota, but I do not know a country 
in the world where bimetallism exists within his definition. It 
does not exist in France, nor in Belgium, nor in Italy, nor in any 
country of the Latin Union, which are always cited when the sil- 
ver question is up for discussion. Certainly the Senate measure 
now before us would not give bimetalli;m, but only silver mono- 
metallism.- When there is talk of biactallism there is usually 
or always talk of a double standard of money. 

There is no double standard of money. Alexander Hamilton 
based our monetary system upon a single standard—a unit of 
value—resting upon both metals. In the actual result it proved 
that the unit never rested upon both metals, but alternately upon 
one or the other. 

The amount of money needed by any country is limited, not 
unlimited. Whether the United States had gold money alone, 
silver money alone, paper money alone, or any two of these, or all 
three of them, it would only keep so much money as it needed. 
And it would keep, recko by purchasing power, only so much 
of any or all of themas it would keep of gold if gold were the only 
money. By no possibility, then, would even free silver coin 
and silver monometallism bring into use in the United States, reck- 
oned by purchasing power, more silver than the amount of gold 
now in use here, which it would driveout. Hence it is incon- 
ceivable that the utmost use of silver money possible in the United 
States would materially enhance its price, or be of material benefit 
te the silver sae of this country. 

So, while Republican party, being protectionists, would be 
glad to give protection to our silver-mining interests, there is no 
material benefit to the latter by the passage of the Senate bill now 

nding, while there would be vast harm done to all the people, 

ose in the silver-mining States and districts included, by the 
derangement and destruction of our present money, which would 
inevitably follow from making the Senate bill into law. 

It should be remembered by the House and the country that 
the increased and increasing production of gold is a factor in the 


case which must be taken into consideration. Mark the steady 
and large increase! The report of the Director of the Mint shows 
that the yield of gold throughout the world was $146,815,100 in 
1892; $157,287,600 im 1893; $180,626,100 in 1894; 000,000 in 
1895. It was $9,710,500 from 1803 to 1820. When we remember 
that in 1874 the yield was but $90,000,000, members will see that 
the flood of gold now being poured by that industry into the 
world’s reservoirs may well allay the fears members hav excited 
themselves and us with during the progress of this debave. 

It should also tranquilize us into some serenity of judgment 
when we recall the incontestible fact that the greatest increase in 
wealth and the prosperity of a people ever known in the history 
of the United States or the history of the world has been in the 
United Statessince 1850, and that in all that time, in fact, and most 
of the time in law, silver was not in use in the United States as a 
standard money. And this ublican House should at least be 
faithful to the remembrance that the year 1892, the year of Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Republican protection—the year of the na- 
tion’s highest tide of prosperity that the world ever saw—came 
under the existing monetary system which our free-silver friends 
declare incompatible with prosperity, and there was less silver 
money in 1892 than in 1893, the year of adversity, because it was 
the year of Democracy. 
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HON. A. C. SHUFORD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


On the bill (H.R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. SHUFORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The People’s Party, of which I am an humble 
member, demands in its platform the ‘‘free and unlimited coinag: 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1.” It is the only party that stands 
squarely and unequivocally upon that ition or is making an 
honest effort to restore silver to the position it occupied prior to 
the act of February 12, 1873. From April 2,1792, until February 
12, 1873, a | eager of over eighty years, silver and gold were tho 
money me of this nation, enjo < geet privileges at the 
mints. Why was this condition, which existed for more than 
etfs a century, suddenly ed? No one as yet has 
been able to give a satisfactory or reasonable answer. Without a 
oa petition ever having been presented to Congress asking for 
its demonetization, without a single pele ge ned in any of 
the thousands of newspapers, great and , throughout the 
country commenting upon such a measure, with less than half a 
score of men out of the fifty million or more people at that date 
knowing —— about the transaction, the destruction of the 
American silver dollar was accomplished and silver reduced to a 
commodity like wheat or cotton. 

For more than three after this act had been passed de- 
priving silver of its legul dander functions the people of this coun- 
try were in absolute ignorance of the fact. In the summer of 
1876, in the course of debate, Senator Conkling put the plain ques- 
tion to Senator SHERMAN, ‘Is it true there is no American silver 
dollar?” The answer of Senator SHzermMan that there was none 
was the very first intimation the people of this country received 
Saas ee ee ee en eneres Ss = 
of Congress. Uponinvestigation nota mem ber of the Sena’ 
or House, aside from those who i ted the scheme, could 
be found who knew anything about it, and President Grant, who 
signed bill, was not aware of this vision. All this, how- 
ever, is history, and I only repeat it to 
been some ulterior motive which prompted such action. 
nee never been petitioned for, which was not 
de , and passed without the knowledge or consent of either 
Senate or House certainly could not, viewed in any light, repre- 
sent the wishes of the people. For this reason, I repeat. 

motives for such unfair and 


clandestine legislation. 
Me. Rpesteer, the money ounces of Europe, in conjunction WER 


their copartners on this side of the ocean, financial 








legislation of this country then as they do now, and the reasons 
for this demonetization can be traced 7 to their doors. In 
1866 the war debt of this nation amounted to $2,783,000,000 in 
round numbers, all being payable in lawful money, which at that 
time consisted of gold, silver, and paper. After considerable agi- 
tation and manipulation, these money owners, who had possession 
of the greater portion of this debt, succeeded in passing what is 
known as the credit-strengthening act of March 18, 1869. This act 
changed thecontract of this vast amount of indebtedness from law- 
ful money to coin and made it all payable in gold and silver. In 
order to make sure of this advantage the refunding act of July 
14, 1870, was passed, which funded all our interest-bearing debt 
into bonds running ten, fifteen, and thirty years, payable, prin- 
cipal and interest,in coin. These bonds were originally purchased 
with greenbacks worth on the average about 54 cents in gold on 
the dollar. 

By this act they were funded into bonds payable in gold and 
silver worth more than par. Senator Jonzs of Nevada estimates 
the profits of these public plunderers through these transactions as 
follows: From 1862 to 1868 United States interest-bearing bonds 
were sold to the amount of $2,049,975,700. The amount received 
for such bonds, discount on coin considered, was $1,371,424,238, 
leaving a clear profit of $678,551,462. This statement will stand 
the closest scrutiny, and of itself is simply appalling. But this 
yast profit did not satisfy the ambition of these conspirators; they 
aimed at conquest, at the enslavement of the people. Well know- 
ing the truth of the Scripture, which declares ‘‘the debtor the 
servant of the lender,” they set about to accomplish this purpose. 
This enormous debt, which was payable by the terms of the orig- 
inal contract in three kinds of money—gold, silver, and paper— 
had been changed into a debt payable in but two kinds of money— 
gold and silver. The object now was to make this payable in but 
one kind of money—gold. They dared not attempt so soon to 
change the letter of the contract from coin to gold for fear of 
being detected in their scheme, and therefore took the less dan- 
gerous course of demonetizing silver, which destroyed its legal- 
tender functions and made it impossible of use in payment of the 
principal or interest of these bonds, and virtually, in this indirect 
manner, made them payable in gold alone. That this was one of 
the objects sought by the destruction of silver as money there 
can be no doubt. 


Neither did it end here. The demonetization of silver meant 


the destruction of a large amount of the money of the nation and | 


a consequent contraction of thecirculating medium. This in turn 
brought about lower prices for the products of labor and began 
that industrial enslavement that we now see on every hand. 

Our Western silver mines were at that time just being devel- 
oped, and these money owners feared the stream of white metal 


t seemed turned toward our mints would increase in volume, | 


make money more plenty, prices for labor and its products higher, 
the people more independent, and the chance for industrial slavery 
less certain. 

They conspired to make the dollars as dear as possible and to cost 
more and more sweat and toil each year to obtain. How well they 
have succeeded can be shown by the business wrecks scattered like 
autumn leaves throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
the mortgaged homes all about us, and the weary wanderers who 
fill the streets. The destruction of our silver currency has been fol- 
lowed by a contraction of over 50 per cent in the volume of national- 
bank currency, which seems to disclose a systematic attempt on 
the part of the money owners to reduce thecurrency of the country 
to the lowest possible point, in order to force the people further 
into debt and poverty. 
ditions of our people in 1866, before the successful accomplish- 
ment of the schemes of these plunderers, and the present time is 


almost beyond belief. 
In 1866 Mr. McCulloch, then Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
that the ple were comparatively out of debt. Now, out of a 


total of 12,690,150 families, 8,073,174 are homeless or live in mort- 
gaged homes. Think of this; two-thirds of our people at the pres- 
ent time homeless or living under a mortgage. Then the people 
Were nearly out of debt; now the grand total of national, State, 
municipal, corporate, and private indebtedness is estimated at 
$38,000,000,000. In 1866 the number of business failures is given 
at 632, while for 1895 it is estimated at over 18,000. Then an acre of 
wheat on the average brought $23; now less than $6. Then an 
average acre of corn sold for $19; now less than $5. Then a bale 
of 500 pounds of cotton was worth $150; now it is selling for $30. 
Then there were no tramps, no unemployed, and all who cared 
to work could dosoat remunerative wages. Now 20,000,000 of our 


si my oplaion Gos vivo feats of financial pol 
ese, In m on, are ri its of a cial policy 
which began 4 and wales chtiieed at once will end in 
national ruin. 

The laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the tradesman, and the 
manufacturer all feel the blighting influence of this unfortunate 
and uncalled-for legislation. They are all suffering from the 
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The contrast between the economic con- | 


123 
id 

effects of the law of supply and demand, which obtains in regard 
to the circulating medium with the same unalterable force that 
it applies to wheat or cotton. Reduce the quantity of wheat or 
cotton, leaving the demand the same, arid each will naturally 
increase in price. Increase the amount of wheat and cotton and 
not increase the demand, and naturally the price will become less. 
Just so with our currency, increase the number of dollars, the 


I 


demand for their use remaining the same l the purchasing 
power of the dollar will decrease. On the other hand. decrease 


the number of dollars, leaving the demand for their use the : 
and the purchasing power of each dollar will inc: d- 


ingly. The more dollars in circulation the less wh | n 
or other products of labor will be required to purch ad rf 
Just the same as with a large crop of potatoes, they sell | 38 
per bushel than when there is a smaller crop. On the c ry, 
if we contract or decrease the number of dollars, and at th e 
time require the same amount of business transactions, each 


lollar will become dearer, because scarcer, and will require more 


wheat and cotton and other products of labor to purcha If wea 
would apply the well known and common-sens s id 
demand to the currency problem, much of its mystery ld be 
dispelled, and any athount of demagogism and deception would 


be eliminated from its consideration. 
To decrease the price of our product does not, asa rule, affect the 

price of other products, while a decrease in the volume of « 

rency, which increases the purchasing power of money, affect 


s the 





price of all commodities alike. 
lt has been stated on the floor of this House that the cost of pro- 
duction establishesthe price of products. This can not be true, as 
will be seen by a moment’s investigation. Suppose the corn crop 
was a failure in every State save North Carolina uld not the 
price of corn in North Carolina greatly appreciate? Most cer- 
tainly. It would follow the law of supply and demand. But the 
fact that the cost of produc ing this cr: p of corn in N« 1 Ca ia 
was no greater at this time than previous entirely « 18 
theory that labor, or the cost of production, makes the pri When 
the farmer takes his cotton to market he receives the market } ’, 
without any regard for what his cotton cost him in p 
All other conditionsremaining the same, it is the number of dol 
lars in circulation that establishes the price of lal und its prod- 
ucts. There is not a political economist, living or dead, wi 
opinion is worthy of record who does not subscribe to the cor- 
rectness of this statem I might quote from the f 
hundreds of the most eminent statesmen, writers, and thinkers th 
world has ever produced to sustain this position; in fact, this 
proposition is no longer disputed and may be considered as t- 
tled proposition of politicaleconomy. This fact, o l n, 
| renders it c mparativi ly easy to show the manner in w! ir 
present distress has come - n us. 
In 1866 the public records show, beyond successful 
tion, that the per capita circulation amounted to $52. At the 
present time, according to the best authority, including Senator 
Vest of Missouri, there is not to exceed $5 per capita in circula- 
tion among the people. This wholesale contraction of cn - 
through methods which are too lengthy to explain at t time, 
is the direct cause of nearly all the ills that now beset peo- 
ple. Under this process of contraction the num! loll was 
decreased, while at the same time more busin transactions 
were taking place. This situation forced a less nu yf dollars 
to perform a double amount of work, which in turn increased 
their purchasing power, and as a result all valu shriveled and 
fell. The law of supply and demand operated in a double ca 
pacity in this case, for not only was the supply of | l, 
but the demand for their use was increased. To il , 
baneful effect of such conditions upon pr 1 at 


the same time disclose by a practical test the infallibility this 
law, let us suppose a farmer in 1866 sold his farm 1 
and locked thos gres nbacks in a safety vault until 
he not buy with these same gre« 
as he sold? Who will dispute this? 

Suppose, again, that in 1866 two farmers, Jones and Brown, 
had each $1,000 in greenbacks to invest i ulation. Mr. 
Jones took his $1,000 and invested it in at at $2 per bushel, 
the average price at that date; but Mr. 


nbacks three just az 


T Some Six 
i i) } 
wi 


grown lo Lt his $1,000 in 
greenbacks in a safety vault. Suppose both kept their holdings 
until the present time; how would the results of the transactions 
stand? Mr. Jones has 500 bushels of wheat that he « ell for 
$300. On the other hand, Mr. Brown has $1,000 in greenbacks 
with which he can buy 1,666 bushels, or more than three times 


the amount Mr. Jones has. During these thirty years Mr. Jones’s 
wheat has decreased more than 66 per cent in value, while the 
greenbacks of Mr. Brown, by a process of lessening the number 
of dollars in use and at the same time increasing the labor required 
of each dollar remaining, has increased the purchasing power 
more than 300 per cent. What is true in this case is true of nearly 
all the property in this country in its relation to the power of 
money. I will now undertake to show what the farmers have 
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lost upon their crops, with little or no compensating advantages on 
account of falling prices. 


In this connection I insert the following extract from the speech 
of the Senator of Nevada [Mr. Jonzs] in 1893: 


Let us endeavor to reach an approximate estimate of the losses sustained 
by our agricultural population since 1845, when President Cleveland first ad- 
% ee Con to repeal the silver-purchase act of 1878 and tostop the coinage 

ver dollars: 


WHEAT. 


Difference 44 


According to the report of the Agricultural Department for December, 1892, 
the wheat crop of this country for the year then closed amounted to 516,000,000 
bushels. On this quantity a loss of 44 cents per bushel, caused by the decline 
in the price of silver builion, amounts to an annual sum of $226,600,000 of debt 
and tax paying power, which amount apogeenet among the principal wheat- 

roducing States shows the loss of each of such States to be as follows (I give 

he figures in round numbers): 


Wheat crop of 1892 in— 


& 


Michigan .... 
Pennsylvania 
Nebraska 


on 
Washington 


PP PSSS. 


There may be added to these figures five to ten million bushels each for 
the States of New York, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The loss on wheat, therefore 


suffered by the farmers of this country must be estimated at $200,000, 
annually. 


arf 


Difference 


Taking the crop quer 1888-89 as an average year, and, for convenience of 
calculation, computing the loss at 3 cents per pound, we find that the total 
annual loss of the planters of the United States amounts to over $100,000,000, 
distributed among the States as follows: 


COTTON. 
per pound in New York— 


Loss per 
year. 


Cotton raised in— 


y 
2 
e 


3 
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35 
sSe85882 
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9.455 
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This makes a total loss to the agriculturists of this country i 
cotton, by reason of the demonetization of silver, of over $325,000,000 


If these calculations were carried up to the present time the re- 
sult would be far more startling. I quote further: 


But the enormous yearly te of lost purchasing power is comprehen- 
sible only when we multiply the acres now ny Ny n coving Soe by 
the declines shown in the acreage value of products since 1870. hile very 
accurately measuring the farmer's loss of revenue by reason of the declining 
value of the acreage eeeiee, even ees Se acres under staple crops 
fails to show the whole 1 as no account is thereby taken of the reduction 
in the value of animals and the thousand and one things produced on the 
farms of the United States, which have suffe: in many cases, quite as t 
a decline in value as have the great staples to which this showing is confined. 

As 206,000,000 acres are now emplo in Growine staple oor it follows 
that the power of the farmer to purchase is mare, $1,563,000, less than it 
would be if he was receiving the prices of 1866-1870 for his great staples. Ifthe 

rices now realized in the farm markets aled those received from 1871 to 

875, the farmer would this year be able to spend $1,450,000,000 more for manu- 
factures and other commodities than he will be able to spend with prices 
atthe present level. Were prices now equal to the average of those ob ed 
from 1876 to 1880, the parchasng pore of the farmers would this year be 
augmented by $768,000,000, Should the crops of 1893 give average yields, and 
the prices equal those current from 1881 to 1885, the farmer's spending power 
would be 000,000 aa than with presant prices. Even with prices as 
low as those prevailing from 1886 to 1 the farmers of the United States 
would have 000,600 added to their debt-paying and postions power in 
1808; and like advances on the other products of the farm would create an 
gape fund for building and general improvement, thus employing more 


rr. 
The least of these sums, added to the sums ly distributed among the 
— of metals and textiles, would afford employment for great num- 
, keep the mills in motion, make money abundant, and bring good times. 
Much stress is laid upon the necessity of cheap food for the wage worker; 
but what possible benefit can be derived from a cheapness that deprives the 


30,000,000 who produce food and fiber of the ability to k wage 
employed by buying the products of artisan and 3 ner vate 
Dou e mt price of wheat would probably add the price of six 
or get are labor to the cost of the year’s supply of bread for fie ave’ 
family; but with wheat at an meee $1 a bushel at the farm markets, 
and other farm products at proportionate pri there would be no idle 
mills, and the earner of w: would have that casil procured and constant 
vert — woals one a eae ability So bay bread. Would 
no ‘ar con: 
oa eet ons and bread unattainable, 


Let us ascertain what India, our greatest rival, has been do 


; in 
during these years. For that p I insert the following table. 


from official sources, which contains a lesson for every farmer in 
this country: 


Statement showing the exports and average e. t 
wheat from British India during the years ood 
eleven months ended February, 1892, inclusive. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, April 16, 189%. 


It must be understood in connection with this table that the in- 
crease in amount of cotton produced in India is greater than the 
increase in the production of wheat. This does not show in the 


tables, since a very large per cent of the cotton since 1873 has been 
retained at home for manufacture. 

The silver of the United States since 1873 has aided in building 
up the India wheat industry from an export of 1,000,000 bushels 
in 1878 to 54,000,000 bushels in 1893. It also aided in develop- 
ing the cotton industry in proportion. Is it not time to stop such 
a suicidal policy and keep our silver at home to benefit ourselves? 
If our silver has been such a benefit to India, would it not benefit 
us in like manner? In my opinion it would. 

Not only are rhe vay nese industries threatened with destruc- 
tion through this tic competition, but our manufacturers have 
taken the alarm. y the manufacturers in many lines, es- 
pecially where hand labor is used, are being driven to the wall by 
the overpowering competition of Japan and China. To-day the 
mechanics and tradesmen of this country are in greater danger 
than any other class by reason of the competition of these silver- 
using countries. No tariff can be slaved high enough to shut 
them out, and unless we utilize our own silver, instead of granting 
them that privilege, these conditions will continue to intensify. 

The advantage of these silver-using countries over us lies in the 
fact that their merchandise is manufactured and their agricul- 
tural products made with silver and sold for gold, while we are 
compelled to use gold in production and receive gold in ae. 
This gives the silver-using countries an advantage of the differ- 
ence between the price of gold and silver. For example, the man- 
ufacturer in Japan can get just as many yards of cloth made for 
$5 in silver as the manufacturer in Massachusetts can for $5 in 
= Now, when the manufacturer of Japan meets the manu- 

‘acturer of Massachusetts in Spain, for instance, in a business 
competition, he can undersell the manufacturer from Massachu- 
setts by the difference between the cost of $5 in silver and $5 in 
gold. is difference would be so great under the present low price 
of silver that the Massachusetts manufacturer would be driven 
out of the market and his business ruined. What is true with 
this manufacturer is also true of the wheat grower, the cotton 

lanter, and hundreds of other industries in this country. The 
oreigner comes over here now and buys our silver =, man- 
ufactures it, as it were, into a club which he beats out our 
commercial brains, Just how long this suicidal policy will bo 


O. Jones the rupee has been reduced 
48 cents per 


rupee. 
5. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
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continued depends upon the intelligence and the degree of awak- | 


ening among our people. We are producing about $70,000,000 in | 
silver annually and making no use of it asa money metal. In- 
stead we are selling interest-bearing bonds to buy gold to take its | 
place. , , : 

Mr. Speaker, we are met at this point with the plea of overpro- | 
duction; that we are producing more than we can consume and | 
that prices are forced to their present low level under the law of | 
supply and demand. Not so. The supply is ready, and in abun- | 
dance, and heaven knows the demand never was so great or so ur- | 
gent, but the ability to purchase is wanting. It is not an over- 
production that threatens our country, but an underconsumption, 
which has been brought about through the contraction of our 
currency and the consequent appreciation of the dollar. 

If all our people were comfortably fed, housed, and clothed, 
there neither could nor would be an overproduction, speaking in 
general terms. It is an indisputable fact that the wants and de- 
sires of a community keep even pace with increased production. 
The luxuries of yesterday become the necessities of to-day, and 
the whims of to-day become the settled fashions of to-morrow. 
The old is discarded for the new, and the new is taken with the 
anticipation of being replaced by something different in the near 
future. This applies to but one class of producers asarule. It | 
will hardly apply to the farmer. Wheat makes flour now as it 
did when first produced. Beef, pork, cotton, and wool fulfill abou: 
the same mission among the race as ever, with the exception of | 
being more largely consumed. Production in this direction has 
been very largely increased. Yet there is no overproduction. 
There can be no overproduction of wheat or meat while any of | 
our people are suffering from hunger. Thereis no overproduction 
of boots or shoes when people are barefoot, or of clothing when 
people are poorly clad. There is no overstock of laborers when 
thousands are suffering for want of the articles these laborers 
could produce, neither are there too many homes when they could 
be filled with tenants able to pay rent if work could be obtained. 

If we take the statistics relating to agricultural products and 
consider them simply as statistics, the results seem to prove an | 
overproduction, but the moment we consider them in the light of 
an underconsumption the true condition is discovered at once. 

In 1867 50,841,765 acres of wheat and corn produced 980,761,400 
bushels of grain, that brought the farmer $1,032,744,850. In 1893 
106,665,883 acres of the same cereals produced 2,015,627,856 bush- 
els, that brought the farmer only $804,797,008. That is, double | 
the number of acres and more than double the amount of grain | 
brought $22,947,842 less than in 1867. In 1867 we had $52 per | 
capita, while in 1893 we had less than $5. In 1867 the population 
of the United States was 36,269,000. The amount of wheat pro- | 
duced was 212,441,400 bushels, or 5§ bushels per capita. In 1893, 
with 70,000,000 people, the product of wheat was 396,131,725, or 5§ 
bushels per capita. These figures disclose no overproduction in 
1893 as compared with 1867. In 1867 there was 26,564,607 bushels 
of wheat exported, or 12.39 per cent of the total production, leay- 
ing 187,891,121 bushels for home consumption, 5} per capita. In 
1893 there was exported 182,276,406, or 46 per cent of the total pro- | 
duction, leaving 213,955,319 bushels for home consumption, or 32 
per capita. 

The overproduction theory does not hold goodagain. In 1867 we 
exported only 12.4 per cent of the gross production, while in 1893 
we exported 46 per cent. In 1867 we retained for consumption 
54 bushels per capita, yet in 1893 we retained only 33 bushels per 
capita. But we will go to other sources and ascertain the required 
amount of food products to maintain life and health among our 
people and compare the result with the actual amount produced— 
this surely ought to be final. 

If it can be shown that the ple of the United States could 
consume this entire amount by being properly fed, then the whole 
question would turn on the ability of the different countries to 

rchase. Until it becomes a matter of actual want, which is not | 
ooked for in this case, the condition of the people in regard to their 
ability to buy and consume will determine the volume of export. 
The ability to purchase must be considered in connection with the 
ability to hold, or the necessity to sell, since they are all prime fac- 
tors in the level price of the products of labor. If the people of 
the United States, in order to be fully and pees fed, demand 
the entire product of wheat, it must follow that whatever may 
be exported is because of a willingness to surrender certain com- 








forts that are found in good living for the sake of receiving an 
equivalent from some other source, or relief from debt or similar | 
obligations. It is not fair to presume that the people of this coun- 
try or any other would deprive themselves of their natural allow- | 
ance of bread or food as a mere act of philanthropy. The world | 
has become too selfish for such action. These conditions are 
only ee about by the necessity to sell, which pualy obtains 
through the medium of debt. The quantity of exports, therefore, 
in this case becomes a matter of contention between the demands 
of the stomach on the one side and the importunities of the creditor 
on the other. It is safe to assume that were all the people of the 
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United States properly fed there would be very little, if any, prod- 
ucts remaining for export. As proof of this, reference is made to 
the following section of the Army Regulations: 


_A ration is the established daily allowance of food for one yore n. Asnow 
fixed, its components are as follows: Twelve ounces of pork or bacon or canned 
beef (fresh or corned), or 1 pound and 4 ounces of fresh beef, or 2 ounces of 





salt beef; 18 ounces of soft bread or flour, 


or 16 oun of hard bread, or 1 
pound and 4 ounces of corn meal; and to every 100 rations 15 pounds of beans 
or pease, or 10 pounds of rice or hominy; 10 pound fg eo or 8 of 
roasted (or roasted and ground) coffee, or 2 pounds of tea; 15 pour f sugar, 
4 quarts of vinegar, 4 pounds of soap, 4 pounds of salt, 4 ounces of pepper, 

| pound and 8 ounces of adamantine or star candles; and to troops in the field, 


when necessary, 4 pounds of yeast powder to 100 rations of flour 


In addition to the above, the following has been made: 


1. By direction of the Secretary of War, the following proporti 
for issues by the Subsistence Department of the 
the ration by section 5, act of June 16, 1890, viz 

1. One hundred per cent in fresh potatoes; or, 

2. Eighty per cent in fresh potatoes and 20 per cent in fresh onions: or, 

3. Seventy per cent in fresh potatoes and 30 percent in canned t 
in such fresh vegetables as can be procured in the vicinity of the st 
which it may be practicable to furnish from a distance in wholesome 
tion, such as onions, cabbages, beets, turnips, carrot 


ns are fixed 
pound of vegetable s added to 


matoe 


3, or 
» condi- 
5, and squash 

The above ration is considered by army physicians as sufficient 
and proper for the sustenance of a United States soldier, and can 
with equal propriety be applied to all our citizens, due allowance 
being made for children. It can not be expected that exact fig- 
ures can be given or precise results obtained, but approximate 
estimates can be made from fair and reasonable premises that are 
both conclusive and convincing. If a deduction of 20,000,000 be 
made from the present population for children, the 50,000,000 
remaining may fairly be considered, so far as consumption of food 
is concerned, as men and women. Upon this assumption the fol- 
lowing results would be obtained: 





Fifty million 


Per day. Per year oneal 
people 
' 

Ounces Pounds Pounds 
DR: cinicdeccumsiuedddscnceseneacepeuecesend 20 | 4504 | 22,812, 500,000 
DD cpincctdtledtivedeckassesnuaeersevess 18 | 410; | 20, 525,000,000 
| Beans Jicdelokdcionn ccetsuoucausent 23 | 57 2, 850,000, 000 
Vegetables 16 865 18, 150, 000, 000 


If these enormous sums are reduced to the natural product by 
reckoning beef at 700 pounds per animal and flour at 38 pounds to 
the bushel, the result is as follows: 

Beef cattle 


Riindinieneingdsnbedeednaatcéuncecneseceoeseses number 32, 580, 2a5 
ae i eeinebeuans bushels 540, 131, 500 
_ Ee idetdic end linda tinal a as do 17,500,000 
Potatoes ......... do 504, 166, 666 


From these figures it is seen that the wheat crop of 1893 would 
fail to supply the home demands by 143,999,874 bushels. 
ber this den not allow a single pound for exportation. 

In 1892 there were only 52,095,568 head of cattle (estimated) in 
the United States. In 1893 the total production of potatoes was 
183,034,203 bushels, and the crop of beans amounted to about 
5,000,000 bushels. It is plain to be seen from this showing that 
the Government estimate of what is necessary for the support of 
its soldiers can not be applied to the balance of its citizens. The 
accuracy or abundance of these rations is not involved in this 
inquiry; the plain statement of facts is all that has been consid- 
ered. Bysubstituting other products of equal life-giving qualities 
in part for some of those mentioned in the rations it will be dis- 
covered that, taken as a whole, the annual consumption under 
these conditions would permit but little, if any, sales abroad. 
The inquiry and investigation sought to be inaugurated by this 
showing are, Why are not these products consumed at home? Are 
other nations better prepared to purchase the products of this coun- 
try than the people are to hold and consume them? If such is the 
case, what is the cause and wherein lies the remedy? If the citi- 
zens of the United States are not in condition to consume their 
own products, is it not time to institute a vigorous inquiry as to 
the reason? 

These statistics disclose a condition that should of itself refute 
the doctrine of overproduction, since it proves conclusively an 
underconsumption. There are other theories equally as erroneous 
put forward to account for the distress among the people, but I 
can only take time to expose the fallacy of the one used with 

eatest force among the people, that of overproduction. I amin 

avor of the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at 

the present ratio and of issuing in addition to this a sufficient 
amount of full legal-tender paper money so that the aggregate 
would restore the price of labor and its products to the point 
occupied in 1872. I believe in the absolute abolition of all banks 
of issue, and, as Mr. Jefferson said, ‘‘ restore that function to the 
Government, where it belongs.” 

I believe this would be fair to the great, plain people, whose toil 
and sweat pays for allin the end. I believe such legislation would 
fill the land once more with prosperity and contentment. The 

pple have discovered that they have been plundered for the bene- 
fit of those having fixedincomes. They realize that England, the 


Remem- 
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robber nation of the earth, through her Rothschilds, are consum- 
ing the industries of this country by usury. Well may Mr. Glad- 
stone declare against free coinage and cheaper money when Eng- 
land holds obligations against the le of other nations, as he 
then boasted, amounting to over $10, ,000,000. Having cornered 
“more than half the gold of the world, they insist on forcing its pur- 
chase at their own price. These alien financial buccaneers, having 
fixed and established the price of gold by law, are determined that 
silver shall have nosuch rights. In order to make gold do adouble 
amount of work and thereby enhance its power to oppress they 
are continually making assaults upon silver in order to degrade it 
in the eyes of the business world, It is claimed that should silver 
be remonetized it would remain at a discount as compared with 
gold. This would prove true if Government officials should pur- 
sue the same course as at present. If in payment of obligations 
the Secretary of the Treasury should, as now, refuse to pay out 
silver and utterly discard its use, of course it would fall to a dis- 
count, With the bill granting free coinage I would enact the fol- 
lowing, as presented by Senator BUTLER recently in the Senate: 
Suro. 4. That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds of the United States for 
any purpose whatever, without further authority of © , is hereby pro- 
hibited; and that the Secretary of the Treasury when redeeming United 
States notes, common'y called greenbacks, and *‘ soma estes issued under 
the provisions of the act of July 14, 1800, and when li ting either the in- 
terest or principal of any of the Government's coin obligations, is hereby di- 
rected to make such pormens in gold coin whenever the market valne of 25.8 
grains of standard gold is less than the market value of 412} grains of stand- 
arti silver, and to continue to pay in such gold coin until the market value of 
25.8 grains of standard gold shall be equal to the market value of 412} grains 
of? standard silver; but when the market value of 25.8 grains of standard gold 
shall be greater than the market value of S grains of standard silver he 
shall pay the interest and the principal of coin 0 igations as they be- 
come due in silver coin, and continue to pay the same in silver coin until the 
market value of 412} grains of standard silver shall be equal to the market 
value of 25.8 grains of standard gold, and said notes, commonly called 


reen- 
a when so redeemed, shall be reissued, as provided by the act of 
8 


ay 31, 


I will quote from Senator BuTLER upon that subject: 


The provisions of this section are perfectly simple and plain. It simply 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury, in express terms, with no option, to do 
what everybody thought he or any patriot would do in exercising the option 
of the Government in paying our coin Sa. The law expressly declares 

‘that he shal! use this option to keep gold and silver at a parity. If that law 
means anything it means that whenever, for “7 cause, there is a greater 
strain on gold—that is, a greater demand for gold than for silver—that then 
he shail use the Government's option to pay our coin obligations in silver, 
and, on the other hand, whenever silver is scarce, whenever there is a greater 
demand for silver and the price goes up, that then he shall equalize the de- 
mand for the two metals by paying our coin obligations in and continue 
the strain on gold until the two metals come back toa parity. 

I will illustrate. We can coin gold and silver on equal terms, but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can send silver toa premium or gold to a premium, 

ust as he chooses, by an improper use of the option which is vested in him 
vy law of paying out gold or silver on our coin obligations, This option was 
vested in hira so that he could keep the two metals at a —— t if he 
nothing for his oath of office, or for the interests of the people, or the 
credit of this Government, he can use this option to cause a disparity between 
thetwo metals. So far he has used his option for the profits of the gold trust, 
against the interests of the American people, and to the detriment of the 
credit of our Government. 


It was intended in accord with the law of supply ahd demand 
that the two money metals should be kept at a parity by transfer- 
ring the demand from one metal to the other. There is no other 


method by which this — can be maintained. Now, this option 
m the 


has been transferred the debtor to the creditor, who stands 
as the controlling power. Under the amendment of Senator Bur- 
LER the free coinage of silver would not be a disturbing factor as 
is now prophesied. The fact that interest-bearing bonds are being 
sold in a time of profound peace for the purpose of preventing the 
free use of silver is both a crime and a disgrace and should drive 
any pai from power who would consent to or become responsi- 
ble for such infamous transactions. When we realize that all 
these sacrifices are being made to satisfy the rapacity of alien in- 
yestors the enormity of the crime is fully disclosed. 

When silver was stricken down and our currency contracted 
our people were com: to borrow from the alien what our 
own Government sed to furnish. Our people were compelled 
to go to the alien money lender to borrow a medium of exchange 
that our own chosen representatives had stealthily or ignorantly 
taken from them. It was the contraction of our own currency 
that has entailed this enormous foreign debt that now hangs like 
a millstone about the necks of our people. Had we at all times 
been furnished with a sufficient amount of domestic currency, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, we would not owe at this time a 
single dollar to the alien shylock. It is this criminal collusion on 
the _— of our lawmakers with the m 
that brought the people to their 
tion. For my part, I want this foreign alliance broken up as soon 
as possible and an American policy, with no alien comp ions, 
inangurated in its pea 

lam in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, not 
because it will be a final settiement of this financial question or 
bring about compiete relief from the evils under which we now 
suffer, but it will right a grievous wrong and afford a certain 
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degree of relief; and besides it is close at hand. It is now in the 
minds of the people; they are clamoring for it, and will pay but 
little attention to other reforms until this has been noun. The 
free coinage of silver lies very near the ast American heart of 
this country, and all other measures will count for naught until 
this has been fully and finally established. The demand for free 
coinage is spreading rapidly, and I sincerely believe there is not a 
State or a single Congressional district in this Union that could 
not be carried for free coinage upon that square issue alone. For 
one I am in favor of an American Government in the true sense 
of the term. I am in favor of an American system of finance 
such as our 70,000,000 of free, intelligent people should have 
andenjoy. lamo to an international currency, as being 
both dangerous unsettled. What we want, in my opinion, is 
a domestic currency of gold, silver, and paper, all a full legal ten- 
der and of sufficient volume to bring about and maintain remu- 
nerative prices for labor and its products. 

Let us make laws for our own pec ple, for the whole of our own 
people, and let other nations dothe same. Let us defend our peo- 
ple from every foe, whether they come in the shape of armed men 
or as cunning manipulators of our legislation. Let us stand 
squarely upon our rights as a free and independent people in all 
respects. In order to bring about such conditions speedily we 
should at once determine upon an independent American system 
of finance. Why should 70,000,000 of Americans bend the knee to 
the alien Jews of London? Why should this great nation go beg- 
ging for gold when silver mountains high lies piled up waiting for 
use within its borders? 

Mr. Speaker, we should open the mints to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and reap the benefits of this vast wealth of 
silver that so long and so invitingly awaits. It would make the 
dollar cheaper and correspondingly loosen the bands of industrial 
slavery that now are so galling to our people. It would make the 
day’s work more table and the burden of debt less difficult 
tocarry. It would make the day's works more "amar mer and bring 
comfort where there is now distress, bread and meat where there 
is now hunger, and clothes where there is now rags or nakedness. 
It would dispel the dark clouds that now hang low and threaten- 
ing and bring the glad sunshine of peace and prosperity in its 
stead. 

We can inaugurate a system that will 
results by guaranteeing the free coi of silver, after which we 
can take up other measures and in the ultimate establish once 
more a Pa of the people. The — of the gold trust 
would broken by such a course and the power which money 
now has to oppress would be destroyed. Having destroyed this 
plundering monopoly, we could successfully attack the next most 
oppressive, and in time wipe out the entire . This, I assume, 
is in line of duty with reform principles, and as such I am both 
willing and anxious to give it my earnest support. 


these much-desired 


Coin Redemption Fund. 
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HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 704) to maintain and the 
coin redemption fund, and to the issue of certificates of indebted- 

y deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Upon many questions I would 
ment of the gentleman from tucky as of undoub 
but ee 2 an authori 
cusses economical or facts. The 
verted to the fact that he was a member of the 


tary Conference. 
Ihave wondered, Mr. Chairman, why it was that = 
Sens ce havadiional ent with reference to the 


the state- 
authority, 
when he dis- 
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The silver dollar has two elements of value, 








demand, Mr. Chairman, fix price, not value. Value 


ly and Mr. HEPBURN. 
is fied by the cost of production, not by the law of supply and 
demand 


entirely distinct—— 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. MayI ask the gentleman 





. another ques- 
The gentleman has been equally unfortunate in his reference to | tion? ' 
historical facts. He made the astonishing announcement here Mr. HEPBURN. I decline to be further interrupted. I have 
that the Republican party of this country had demonetized silver. | only twenty-five minutes, and in twenty-five minutes I could not 
Mr. Chairman, he gave that statement something more than the | answer all the questions that gentlemen from Geo 
character of an ignorant misstatement by his reference to the | They need to ask many. 
coinage laws of the United States, showing that he had at least | Our silver dollar has two elements of value in _- 


some familiarity with the legislation on the subject. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt? ; 
Mr. HEPBURN. Fora question, yes; for a statement, no. 
Mr. MocCREARY of Kentucky. I only wish to state that what 


| of bullionvalue and the 47 cents of the credit of t 
The two make it equal to the gold dollar, and that is tl 
why we are not suffering from conditions that are sufim 
Republics south of us. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman 















I said was that the Republican party had dropped the coinage of 
the dollar by the act of 1878. and I think if the gentleman will 
read the act he will find that chey dropped the coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar in that year. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman said that ‘‘the Republican 
party had demonetized silver.” I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that.at the close of the Administration of Buchanan 
there was probably not one dollar of silver in the United States 
that had full tender quality. We had coined but $8,000,000 in all 
during the history of the country. There is probably not one 
man within the sound of my voice who, prior to 1878, ever saw a 
dollar weighing 4124 grains. The dollars that we had disappeared, 
and in 1853 the Democratic party had taken from the foreign coin, 
at the same time estimated at about $100,000,000, its legai-tender 
qualities. Wedid not demonetize silver; it was the action and in- 
action of the Democratic party that has caused silver to disappear 
in this country as metallic money. 
Chairman, has been the only party ever existing in this country 
that by its deeds has shown that it was the friend of silver. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Are you willing to restore it? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I am when you will restore the old condi- 
tions to the silver. You say that you ‘‘ want to restore silver”; 
now let us have the old conditions. ‘‘ We want the ‘dollar of the 
daddies,” is your cry. What was the dollar of the daddies? It 
was the dollar of 412} grains of standard silver, coined out of sil- 
ver worth $1.29 per ounce. [Applause.] That was the dollar of 
the daddies. Restore its quality—restore its value as silver bul- 
lion and we stand ready to restore the dollar of the daddies. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How can you 

Mr. HEPBURN. Answer that yourself; don’t put it to me. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me complete it. How can you do 
that unless you restore the demand for it? 

Mr. HEPBURN, You are asking for the restoration of the dol- 
lar of the daddies. You propose to restore its value by mere coin- 
age, and all aiuewietes that that will not do it. 

Mr. L GSTON. I don’t acknowledge it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Something more than coinage is necessary. 





if the Republican party were to consent to the free coinage of | only twenty-five minutes, and I desire, connectedly 


silver, that would not restore the dollar of the fathers. It would 
restore perhaps that quantity of silver as a part of the money of 
this country; but it would require something more than that to 
give it its full value in the money markets of the world. It would 
require that other act of friendship that the Republican party has 
illustrated, namely, that of injecting the credit of the United 
States tomake good the deficient value of the bullion. And in 
that the Republican party, more than all else, has shown its friend- 


ship. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What would happen to gold if you took 
away the Government indorsement? 
_ Mr. HEPBURN. If the Chair would repress the sometimes 
irrepressible gentleman from Georgia, it would be a pleasure to 
me 


mtleman from Georgia desires to 


ask a question, he will rise and address the Chair. Otherwise the 
he will remain im order. 
Mr. . Why is it, Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
& question 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, I a 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. If you take away the indorsement by the 


Government ao or the gold dollar, what will be the | 


Foe, ERPBORE éhink it wou! 

. . Ithink it d remain i th 

itis : it wo precisely the same as 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the indorsement of the world was with- 
See a neatene been Sramn.cibven? 

States. 
Mr. HARDY. When did the Government of the United States 
‘ever indorse gold bullion? 





The Republican party, Mr. | 


of explaining to the gentleman. 
| 
| 


| Mr. HEPBURN. 


HEPBURN. You said ‘‘the Government of the United 


Mr. HEPBURN. Ican not beinterrupted by questions which 
are meaningless as a rule. 
Mr. BOATNER. I do not intend toas! 


‘ the gentleman a mean 
ingless question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If you desire to ask a question for informa- 
tion I will try to answer it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes,I do. I want the gentleman from Iowa 
to please explain to us wherein the credit of the United States 
operates upon the silver dollar. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It operates in the pledge of the statute that 
the Government of the United States will maintain silver at 


parity with gold, and the Republican party put that pledge into 
the statute. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman now please inform us 

Mr. HEPBURN. I did not yield for two questions. 

Mr. BOATNER. This question naturally follows the other. 
What can be done under the act of 1890, or what is required by 
law to be done under the act of 1890, to make that pledge good? 
In other words, how is it that the United Stat ains i 
culation about 400,000,000 silver dollars at a parity with g¢ 
when there is not so large a circulation maintained at a parity by 
any other Government in the world? P 

Mr. HEPBURN. That is a question for the Treasury Depart- 
ment rather than myself. We know the fact that the parit 
maintained. Just how it is maintained Iam not at all desi 


Ss mail 


Vv is 


rous 


Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of the free and unlimited coin 
age of silver until we can have an international agreement 
whereby there can be afixed price for silver as measured by goid. 
When we can secure an agreement from the commercial nations 
as to ratio and as to free coinage, then there will be a union of 


value between the gold and silver, or the price of gold and silver, 
that can not be separated. In every part of the world that ratio 
will be recognized. 
Mr. McMILLIN. If it will not interrupt my friend, I should 
like to ask him right there-—— 
Mr. HEPBURN. I must decline to be interrupted. I have 
, if I can, to 


| make the remarks that I desire to make. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
It was asserted here yesterday by a gentle- 
| man in whom I have great confidence, and whose opinions with 
|ame weigh much, that an international agreement was hopeless, 
that it was folly to expect it. He said to us in his admirable 
address that the money power, the banking interests of Englaind, 
| as he expressed it, are opposed to an international agreement; that 
| that power is opposed to the use of silver as a money metal: that 
| that power is nterested in making dear the money of ultimate 
| redemption; that that power is the creditor power of the world 
| He spoke of England as the creditor nation of the world. Ah, 
| gentleman, that is amistake. Itis not England to whom America 
owes money, or Italy owes money, or the Turk owes mogey. It 
is to a limited class of the people of England, who may, it is trne, 
be now supreme in the exercise of power, but the fact that they 
are so to-day is not an evidence to my mitid that they will so 
continue. 

This same gentleman admitted that the party of the landown- 
ing interests of England was the dominating one prior to the tri- 
umph of Cobden; and yet new interests grew up, the people were 
educated into new ideas, and the manufacturing interests, as he 
told us, asserted themselves, overthrowing the once dominant 

| power, changing the policy of England with regard to protection, 
| repealing the corn laws, and starting out upon new lines. Fora 
| time the manufacturing class was in power, but in time it was 
| overthrown and the banking interest became and continues to be 
| dominant. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that there is a reserve power there as 

| here in the hands of the people. The people of the United States 
know that it is their interest, the interests of the masses, that 
the money of ultimate redemption should not be limited. They 
know of the quantity in the world one-half should not be de- 
stroyed. They know that their interests demand that gold and 
silyer alike should be the money of ultimate redemption. We 
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have been agitating this matter. A little more than twenty years 
ago so little was — upon the subject of silver that it is said 


the silver dollar was dropped from the coinage of the United States 
without knowledge upon the part of the people. They had so 
little interest in the question then; but since that time its resto- 
ration has been agitated. 

Since that time the people have been educated. Since that time 
thought has been directed in this channel of restoration. Now, 
all over this land, save in banking circles, we find the people of 
the United States a unit on the proposition that gold and silver 
shall be standard money in the United States. What is the in- 
terest of an American is the interest of an Englishman of the same 
class. If the agriculturists, if the manufacturers, if the laboring 
men, if professionals here, all save the banking class, are thus 
unanimous upon this question, isit not reasonable to presume that 
when education upon the subject has gone as far in England as 
here, when agitation has been had, then when the masses are 
taught on what lines their interests run, will not they exercise the 
reserve force they possess and overthrow, as has been done twice 
in the last half century, the controlling class, and compel a re- 
luctant Administration to give to them their rights and to carry 
out their interests in this matter of silver coinage. Instead of 
being hopeless, in my judgment, this result is as certain as that 
time flies, and that the people become interested in the great ques- 
tions that lie closely to them and to their homes. 

I believe, as the Republican party has declared, that in interna- 
tional agreement lies our hope; that it has the elements not of 

ibility, of probability, but of certainty. I censure, if I may 
allowed to use that term, the President of the United States for 
his inaction in this matter. It is said by some that legislation is 
necessary in order that he may reconvene the monetary confer- 
ence. Notso. The conference was convened and with their busi- 
ness uncompleted they adjourned, expecting to be called together 
in May, 1893—an expectation thus far denied; but there is power 
in the statute, power in the hands of the Presi¢<nt, to reconvene 
that conference, to renew that argument, and to send someone 
there, representing the United States, who will not make the blun- 
ders in the matter that the gentleman from Kentucky probably 
did. ae 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that the soe pe mang party has demon- 
strated the fact that it was the friend of silver. We have to-day 
within the limits of the United States nearly $700,000,000 of silver 
coin. In 1873, when these gentlemen say the Republican party 
struck down silver, there were not $50,000,000 within the country. 
We have added nearly $650,000,000. Does that look as though we 
were unfriendly? But the gentlemen say that the act of 1873 was 
an act of unfriendliness in that it destroyed, so far as the mints 
were concerned, the market for the white metal. Do not they 
know that under that act in less than three years $35,000,000 of 
silver was used at the mints in coining trade dollars alone, more 
than five times the amount that ever was coined in any year prior 
to 1873 into silver dollars? It has done no act save one, perhaps, 
and that under Democratic inspiration two years ago, that evinced 
the slightest degree of unfriendliness to silver. 

I confess, sir, in the act of 1893, repealing the Sherman Act— 
unwarranted, unjustified by conditions, unjustified by any ful- 
filled prophecies, was an act in that direction, but I am assured 
that no Damocrat can urge that as an objection against the Re- 

ublican party. Yielding too suddenly, too quickly, to the hys- 
Caden fears of the Democratic Administration, that meritorious 
act was stricken down. I have never believed that it could have 
been harmfnl to the credit of the United States. Certain gentle- 
men say that the enlarged use of silver would be destructive of 
our credit. While I am notin favor of the free coinage of silver, 
I am in favor of the use of silver to the extent that it is necessary 
to meet the demand for expansion resulting from our growth in 
— — our development as a commercial and manufac- 

ring people. 

In 1860 we had $407,000,000 of money of all kinds in the United 
States. To-day of all kinds, counting the silver certificates and 
the duplicates, we have ene of money. One billion nine 


hundred million dollars have been added to our circulation by the 
rey toe ‘party, about $60,000,000 a year. That amount seems 
to 


ve been necessary to meet our increasing em grow- 
ing at the rate of more than a million and a half each year, and to 
meet the demands of our increased business, whose expansion is 
even more rapid than the growth of our population. { money 
was com on by the people, and no man claims that there was too 
much of it. 

In my belief, Mr. Chairman, that measure of expansion of the 
circulation ought to be continued, and it were much better that 
it should be continued by the use of the mints in coining silver 
rather than by the use of the printing press in printing promises 
to pay. But gentlemen say, as they said then, ‘‘ This will destroy 
the credit of the United States.” , those pessimists have for- 
gotten the glorious history of this country under Republican 

dministration. I can remember a time when we just 


emerged from the gloom of desolating war, and when a burden 
of two and three-quarter billions of debt rested upon this nation 
At that time, too, thirteen States had been harried by war and 
were not in any degree contributing factors to the wealth of the 
United States. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

r. STEELE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa be allowed ten minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be 
extended for ten minutes more? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. Chairman, I interpose no 
objection, and Iam glad theextension is to be made, but I want to 
call attention to the way in which the Chairman makes fish of one 
and flesh of another, because when it was undertaken by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McLAuRIN] to give me some 
time—— 

_ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be order. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a eee The Chair hear: none, and the gentle- 
man from Iowa will proceed. ; 

Mr. HEPBURN, At that time, Mr. Chairman, there were only 
30,000 miles of railway in the United States; none of the Pacific 
railroads were built; the coast beyond the mountains was unable 
to contribute to our wealth production to any great extent. Woe 
had then only about half our present population. And yet, under 
Republican control, which for many years prevailed, and with 
the confidence that came from that ublican control, the credit 
of the United States went higher and higher and higher until it 
reached a point never before reached by the credit of any nation 
in the history of the world. 

And now, as was said so ee by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, with the com tively inconsiderable debt that we have, only 
about six hundred millions of bonded debt when this Adminis- 
tration came into power, and less than a thousand millions of all 
kinds of unprotected debts, the idea that the addition of $60,000,- 
000 of silver would burden or disparage the credit of the United 
States is one so grossly insulting to the intelligence of our people 
that I marvel that any man, even though driven by the stress of 
the absence of other arguments, should have the temerity to 
advance it. i million dollars of silver affect our credit! 
Remember that when we purchase the silver we have it; so that 
the case is very different from issuing promises to pay. It is not 
like issuing a bond or issuing an uncovered note. In coining 
silver we do not add to our burden, because we have that which 
we have purchased. F 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of my own party 
friends to our attitude as a party upon this question. I hold that 
the repeal of the Sherman Act was, in view of the declarations of 
our party in 1890, an unwarranted attempt to write anew the 
party law. That declaration in the platform of 1892 was made in 
view of the then existing conditions. Every statute affecting our 
monetary condition had been upon the statute book for years, and 
that plank of our platform was intended as a vote of approval to 
the public servants who had enacted the then existing laws. 

Ido not believe it is competent for any gentlemen here from 
any of the States, whether silver producing or not, to write anew 
the party law. Let us wait until we meet in the recognized tri- 
bunal. Let us trust to that leadership which has carried the 
party and the country safely through every storm. In all the 
years of the past that leadership has been equal to the vicissitudes 
that have surrounded us. Let us not, by any attempted action 
of our own, thwart the splendid possibilities for continued service 
in command of the ship of state by, in any unwarranted way, 
undertaking to write anew the party doctrine or by inventing 
new party tests. 

The Republican party has never declared for the free coinage 
of silver unless when the old conditions could be restored. When 
they can be we shall all be a unit for it. You gentlemen have no 
authority to attempt to hurry us beyond that safe position. When 
the party assembles in national convention it will indulge in no 
uncertain utterances. Our a So are always distinct 
and certain, and when we do an announcement of our prin- 
ciples we aes a candidate upon the platform who is in harmony 
with our declarations. Sometimes I hear bewildered Democrats 
assailing the integrity of the President of the United States. 

I know of no Democrat throughout the length and breadth of all 
the States who has been more consistent or more closely adhesive 
to his announcements than has the President of the United States, 
{Appionee.} Gentlemen pretend to say that he wavers. Not so. 

eee eee oe in 1885, before his first ina 
tion, when the addressed to Mr. Warner was read, in 
Mr. Cleveland declaimed against the heresy of free silver an 
warned his Democratic brethren it. 

In all of his public utterances he has adhered to the same posi- 
tion, and even tho carty pert of 1892, before your national con, 
vention, he told you again how he stood, reiterating for the 
time his position upon this question. He has not varied an 
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from it; and while, in the State where I lived the Democratic 
insisted that their platform was to be interpreted as a free- 
silver platform; yet you selected this man whose views you knew— 
who you knew would not carry out that interpretation, except 
upon the aoe that he was to become as apartisan, perjured 
d dishonored. 
“ae pretend now that you have been deceived; you pretend 


now that you are surprised at the views he has expressed. [Ap- 
ause.} Hehas on this question been consistent. He has always 
1d you that he was of the Wall-street school. You knew he was. 
But you took him as your candidate, knowing he would receive 
the support of this class in the East; then you gave a free-silver- 
coinage interpretation to your platform in the West. This du- 
plicity gave you success. Now you Western Democrats hold up 
our ds in horror and denounce the President for having be- 
Layed his party. Betrayed his party! Heis the one man who 
has been consistent. 
{Here the hammer fell]. 


Coin Redemption Fand. 


SPEEOH 
HON. URIEL 8. HALL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. HALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been informed for the first time in the 
last few minutes by the speech of the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat that I was expected to follow him and to answer 
his ents and that I was selected (he does not say by whom) 
to reply to him. I can say that I have not the honor of knowing 
the gentleman, and did not even know him as a member of the 
House until his most excellent address was delivered. But I wish 
to add that the few remarks I had intended to make were on a dif- 
ferent line and branch of the subject from the one he discussed, 
but I shall for a few moments ask the attention of this House to 
a on of the remarks of the gentleman. 

think it entirely meet and proper that any argument in favor 
of 16 to 1 free and unlimited coinage of silver should be answered 
by a Democrat from west of the Wississippi River, and from a 
rural district. 

I ask the attention of the gentleman to his own chart, Chart E. 
This is a chart giving the price of silver from 1792 to 1894. I pre- 
sume, of course, that the speech of the oe is germane to 
the motion before the House, upon which he is speaking, that is, 
the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DinGLeEy], the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, ‘that the House 
nonconcur in the Senate substitute.” 

Now, the first section of that Senate substitute is as follows: 


That froin and after the passage of this act the mints of the United States 
be to the coinage of silver, and there shall be coined dollars of the 
400} grains troy, of standard silver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by 
the act of January, 1837, and upon the same terms and subject to the limita- 
tions and provisions of law regulating the coinage and legal-tender — of 

id; and whenever the said coins herein provided for ll be received into 
by la , certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now provided 

‘Ww. 


I now ask the attention of the committee and the gentleman 
from Minnesota who has just concluded his remarks to his own 
Chart a to the first section of the bill I have just read, to 


which his remarks have been addressed. This substitute provides 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States 
alone, at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold, or 412} grains of standard 


silver or 371} grains of pure silver in a dollar. 

About the year 1873, according to the lines on his own Chart 
E, the silver line starts down from 16 to 1 until it reaches the 
ratio of 34 to 1; i. e., from the point where 16 ounces of silver pur- 

as much as 1 ounce of gold until it reaches the point where 
it takes 34 ounces of silver to purchase as much as 1 ounce of gold. 

What, to his own admissions, was the cause of this 
unprecedented decline in silver? He admits, and history bears 
him out in the statement, that from 1871 to 1893, both inclusive, 
eleven of the test silver-using countries of the world (not in- 
cluding the United States) cl their mints to the free coinage 
of silver. I maintain that this action by these eleven countries, 

with the increased production, was the sole cause of this 
in the price of silver, as shown by his Chart E, and all of 
wae independently of the action of this country. 


XXVITI——9 


First. Because as long as these eleven great countries had their 
mints open to the free and unlimited coinage of silver a great 
demand for that metal for mintage purposes existed, consuming, 
as they did, millions and tens of millions of dollars every year of 
that metal, and of course we all admit that this great demand 
tended to keep up its price. 

Second. For fifteen years prior to 1873 the average output of 
silver from all the mines of the world did not average more than 
$50,000,000 annually, while under even the decreasing demand for 
silver after 1873 the supply has increased until in the last fiscal 
year it has reached the enormous sum of over $200,000,000. 

We see by these two statements the two great elements of de- 
creasing prices, to wit, decreased der-and and increased supply. 

It will be noticed that up to this time I have not considered the 
action of our own country, but have shown that causes entirely 
outside of any action of ours was the sole cause of the decline in 
the price of silver. 

But someone unacquainted with the facts may think that the 
United States used so much silver, and thereby made such a great 
demand for that metal for our own money purposes; that when 
we stopped its coinage in 1873, silver went down in price solely on 
account of closing our mints. The average total amount of silver 
coined by the United States each year for ten years prior to 1873 
was less than $1,000,000—less than one-fiftieth of the entire output. 
But for twenty-two years after 1873 we have used for money pur- 
poses in this country over $22,000,000 of silver a year, or a total of 
over $530,000,000 worth of silver. 

In the light of all of the foregoing admitted facts, how can any- 
one call a vote for this bill a vote for bimetallism? It is trying 
to have our country, single and alone, restore the price of what 
eleven other great nations and a quadruple increase in production 
have brought down. Itis asking us to set aside all laws of trade, 
commerce, and business experience, and to perform the impossible. 

It thus appears clearly to anyone seeking the truth that a vote 
for this bill means a vote forsilver monometallism pure and simple, 
and therefore a vote directly against bimetallism. How any bi- 
metallist can vote for such a bill is to me incomprehensible. 

You can not dodge the conclusion. No amountof sophistry can 
lead you out of it. Will you vote to Mexicanize this country? 
Will you vote for silver monometallism? If so, vote for this Sen- 
ate substitute. [Applause. ] 

Mr. TOWNE. I will say to the gentleman that, as I am exces- 
sively weary, if he has completed his question, I willanswerit. If 
not, I must leave the Hall of the House for a moment, and he must 
allow me to answer after I return. 

Mr. HALL. I think my question is complete. 

Mr. TOWNE. If it is complete I will answer it. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman did me the honor to follow the course of 
myremarks, he can not have missed the point that the total effect 
of the demonetization of silver by the nations that he has named 
was not immediately appreciable. It has been only bysuccessive 
steps that the injury waswrought. The fall of silver began about 
1873 or thereabouts, when several of these nations to which he has 
referred demonetized silver by closing their mints to its unlimited 
coinage and by denying to it some of the functions of ultimate 
money, that is, legal tender. Now, at that time the combined 
power of the distinctively interchanging nations, so far as the 
maintenance of the parity is concerned, the Latin Union and 
Germany together, did not bear a proportion to the capacity of 
the world as a total as great as the corresponding capacity of the 
United States of America to-day does to the same capacity of the 
world for the maintenance of any money upon its own terms. 
[Applause. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not the number of mints, but the char- 
acter and importance of them which is to be considered. 

Mr. TOWNE. Furthermore, I claim it is a begging of the ques- 
tion to say that some of these nations might not have stayed the fall 
had they not all got stampeded about the same time and fallen 
into the procession. It is a begging of the question. Further- 
more, [ would say as a final answer to the gentleman—for I can 
not talk all afternoon—I am disposed to concede that the action 
of the United States alone is attended with some possibility of a 
resulting premium upon gold. A concert of action by France, 
Germany, and the United States would, in my judgment, make 
possible the maintenance of an absolute parity, but I say this, 
reckoned by the only money which the world possesses, namely, 
the price of commodities, gold to-day in the United States and 
the world is at a premium of 50 per cent, and I propose for one 
to end that premium. [Applause.] I would rather have a nomi- 
nal premium upon gold, that might possibly result from independ- 
ent action upon our part, than the 50 per cent premium now 
existing, reckoned in the enterprise and sweat and sinew of the 
manhood of the United States. res 

Mr. HALL. When the gentleman uses the expression, ‘‘I am 
disposed to concede that the action of the United States alone is 
attended with some possibility of aresulting premium upon gold,” 
he gives his whole case away and puts himself down a pure, un- 
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adulterated silver monometallist, as every business man in this 
country knows. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose that everyone in this audience, 
my 16 to1 friends and the others, will recognize the ingenuity 
of that answer, and will recognize in the same answer that the 
gentleman does not pretend to deny that the United States sin- 
gle handed and alone can not bring silver back to where it was 
in 1878. [Applanse.] He admits it, and then acts the wise part 
and leaves the room. Now, there are but two propositions for us 
to meet here upon the argument that he makes. You vote for the 
first section of this Senate substitute, and by so doing you vote 
for the United States going to a single silver standard, Mexican- 
izing our Government, or you have to take the position that the 
United States single handed and alone can undo what 13 nations 
combined anda quadrupled output succeeded in doing in the past. 
You have got to take the position that one man can bring a log 
back from across the stream that it took the combined strength of 
13 men to carry there in the first place. 

Now, as for the gentleman's adroit admission of the forcing of 
gold to a premium, I want the members of this committee and 
the country to understand what it means. It means the United 
States going to a single silver standard at once. When that fol- 
lows, what resnits? With ali of the gentleman’s kindergarten 
object lesson, let us strip this question to the one sole proposition 
and take his last admission, that it will drive gold to a premium 
in the United States, which means that the United States will at 
once sink toa single silver standard. It means 16 to 1 as the 
medium of exchange and the standard of value in the United 
States and not the present 100cents of gold. What becomes of it? 

I have a report here—volume1 of the Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for 1895—that shows a wonderful state of facts. 
It shows that in 87 cities of the United States where clearing 
houses exist the clearings for one year were over $51,000,000,000. 





Only 87 cities were included, and m those 87 cities not more than ! 


half the banks are in the clearing houses. A carefully compiled 
estimate puts the amountof credit circulation in the United States 
at the enormoussum of $150,000,000,000 during thatperiod. What 
does it mean? We talk about per capita circulation. What do 

‘ou mean? There is not a political economist—and I am here to 

efy refutation of this statement upon the floor of this House—I 
maintain there is not a political economist among all the men 
who have spent their lives in the study of economic questions 
who ever has written, nor any business man who has expressed 
himself, that does not lay down the proposition that credit circula- 
tion performs every office and function the same as the dollar in 


cash. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cite one authority. 

Mr. HALL. John Stuart Mill, one of the best that ever wrote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. _ Cite the page and the paragraph. 

Mr. HALL. Ican give you the exact expression of John Stuart 
Mill. Iam aiming to give hisexactlanguage. Ican at least give 
it to you in substance: 

i not uctive " } wer, anda 

ee avails eee Eiintne an ee creates 

ust as much demand for the goods and tends quite as much to raise their 

price as if he made an equal amount of purchases with ready money. Vol- 
ume 1, Book LII, chapter 11, section 3. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Asa medium ofexchange. He nowhere says 
4s a standard of value. 

Mr. HALL. Iam discussing the all-important question of the 
effect of credit upon prices, and am trying to show so clearly 
that no one can deny that the contracting of credit is a thousand 
times worse than ee volume of money. 

Mill further says, fourth edition, volume 1, page 70: 

Credit which is used to purchase commodities affects prices in the same 


manser as money. 
Money and credit are thus exactly on a par in their affects on prices. 


Again, on page 827: 
In any state of commerce in which much credit is habitually given general 
= at any moment depend much more upon the state of it than upon 
quantity of money. 
Mr. HALL. Francis A. Walker and others. There is not a 
writer who has ever written what the credit function performs 
but says the same thing—that $1 in credit is equal to $1 in actual 


Now they talk about the circulation being $22 per capita. 
Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


on? 

Mr. HALL. I will. 

Mr. OGDEN. What is the cause of ics, then? 

Mr. HALL. I will tell you what it is. Panics are caused in 
the first place by overspeculation, which soon im confidence 
or credit and this brings about a contraction. Of what? Of the 
circulation? Yes,sir. And what is the circulation? It is 98 _ 
cent credit, referred to above, and 2 per cent money; and when 
you contract the credit function you contract 98 per cent of the 
circulation; and when you contract the money, you contract 2 per 
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cent. [Applause.] Just the sameas was done in 1893. Do not 
you know you could not take a Government 4 per cent bond and 
go into any bank of the United States and borrow 50 cents on the 
dollar upon it? Why? Because credit was gone? That was the 
reason, There was as much money in the United States as ever 
but the immense contraction of our credit produced the panic, ” 

Mr.OGDEN. Were not the silver certificates at that time at a 
premium? 

Mr. HALL. Currency of all kinds in New York was at a pre- 
mium then. That was the evidence shown before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the last House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentieman allow me toask him 
a ee for informatio..? 

r. HALL. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it not a fact that the credit on which 
you say a great proportion of the business of the country is done 
18 based on the solvent money of the country, and if that money 
contracts the credit contracts? 

Mr. HALL. Iam unable to understand what is meant by sol- 
vent money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is not money based on a standard? 

Mr. HALL. No, but money is a standard itself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then,if that money is contracted, docs 
not that contract the amount of credit? 

Mr. HALL. Yes, it contracts one-thirtieth of 1 per cent. You 
contract the volume of credit circulation throughout the United 
States 1 per cent and you contract it 30 times as much as the 
entire circulation of every dollar of silver in the United States. 

ae SWANSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. HALL. I do not like to have the thread of my argument 


‘interfered with. 


Mr. SWANSON. I just simply want to ask you one question. 
a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri declines to 
yield. 
Mr. SWANSON. If it interferes with the gentleman I will not 
persist, but I simply wanted to ask him one question. 
The CHAIRMAN . The gentleman declines to yield. 
Mr. HALL. I dislike to refuse to answer a question of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; but I will say this, not 
aking to him, that if I have to yield for the information of 
every 16-to-1 man on this floor, my time will be extended to Sun- 
= at noon. [Laughter.] 
do not know that I gathered the idea of the gentleman from 
Minnesota ow on this proposition; but I take it that he was 
on the same tack as my friend Mr. Bland, when I had a joint 
discussion with him in Missouri last summer; and this was his 
sition. He says that we have an instance in history where 
rance kept up the price of silver, from 1806 to 1872, and he cites 
the instance of the Latin Union, and says the United States is now 
in the same position that France was in 1806. Let us see the 
analogy. In 1806 every government on the face of theearth, every 
= government, had its mints open to ‘the free coinage of 


ver. 

Now, there is not a civilized nation of the world of the first com- 
mercial standing, or the second, that hasits mints open to the free 
and unlimited coi of silver. That is the first analogy. In 
1806 the amount of silver produced was, if [remember rightly, less 
than $38,000,000 a year, and now itis $214,600.000 yearly. In 1806 
= nation was helping the Government of France to carry for- 
ward silver at a ratio of 15} to 1. To-day there is not a single 
nation helping us. Where is there any similarity between our 
condition now and the condition of France then? is will show 
to what desperate extremities our 16 to 1 friends are driven to find 
excuse, a le, and precedent for this inexcusable, unexampled, 
and unp nted agitation in favor of the United States attempt- 
ing to set aside and all the laws of commerce and trade, and 
we at the same time tryi continue a great commercial nation. 

One hundred and billion dollars is the amount of credit 
circulation in the United States. Shake the confidence of the 
moneyed class as to what kind of money they will be repaid in, 
frighten this credit,and what will follow? You will have a con- 
traction in the volume of circulation, which is the credit part, and 
is a mountain as compared to the molehill of cash money. Every 
writer, as Ihave shown, — credit circulation performs every 
function of money, and nobody will pretend to attack that propo- 
sition who is any way familiar with the authors on that subject. 

Now, what have we in the United States to-day? An agitation. 
An agitation for what? An agitation by which men w 

ted their money in the 13,000 banks—the 9,000,000 

tors in the United States, who have deposited over 
dollars; these banks are threatened that their deposits will 
in money worth 50 or 52 cents on the dollar in 


y 
100 cents in If that agitation succeed, what 
te the cites Want a be the effect on your home 
The effect would be that the bank would at once say: “ 


ELtedint 











we will draw in every loan that we have out, and we will not 
enly do that, but we will get every dollar that we can lay our 
hands on and put it into the bank and keep it there.” 

If you ask 
run by these 9,000,000 depositors; if we do not have the money, 
the bank goes to the wall and the financial crisis will be intensi- 
fied and increased.” The banks therefore are hoarding their 
money, while the depositors are demanding their money. If the 
bank can not pay, it goes down. There you have at once a con- 
traction of the circulation to the extent of every dollar of that 
money; but, worse than that, a repetition of what we saw in 1803, 
a contraction of the one hundred and fifty-six billions of credit 
currency or circulation which performs every office and function 
of money itself. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a pendulum-like condition in the United 
States, an agitation by the extreme 16-to-1 silver men on one side, 
causing financial distress in the money market, a threatening of 
credit, national, State, municipal, corporate, and individual, and 
then falls on the other side a rush upon the gold reserve, followed 
by a bond issue. We have $262,000,000 of bonds issued now, and 
I have been informed by a gentleman in the Treasury Department 
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why they did that, they would say, ‘‘We dread a 
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man of that kind to represent them they can get rid of me and I 
will willingly and gladly retire to private li 

Mr. TALBERT. Did not the gentlema r the free-coin- 
age bill in 1893? 1 ask the question for in ution. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman from South Carolina asks if I did 
not vote for the lree-colnacet bi l 1the ex A ‘ n i 4 STess 
in 1893. LIansweryes. Iwill further adimit th \ rand 
my vote now are not consistent r that Il th Lua a ithat 
‘“*hobgoblin of feeble minds” called inconsisten it 1 tell the 
gentleman, also, that I have } nD e he 

| is standing right where I was three | 

Mr. TALBERT. And! stay 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman's question brings 1 t of 

| that miserable fallacy, so-called ‘** consistency Let \ what 
there is in that. 

Mr. LAYTON. I wish to ask entleman a I 
understood him to make the extraordinary me? w mn 
ments ago that he had been informed that ght Senators » had 
voted for this bill had said that they believed the coinage of 

| silver would lead to the bankruptey and destruction ; coun- 
try. lask the gentleman, ‘* Do you believe that any Senator ever 


that it may reach a thousand millions within the next eighteen | 


months if the present processes and conditions are to continue. 
Here then we have $262,000,000 withdrawn from railroads, with- 
drawn from stocks and bonds, withdrawn from farm-supply in- 
vestments, withdrawn from factories, withdrawn from ali the en- 
terprises that give labor employment and give food and clothing 
to the wives and children of laboring men, and put into bonds 


that pay no tax, national, county, State, or municipal, and the is- | 
\ pal, 


sueof which may reach a thousand million dollars within the 
next eighteen months. 

Now, gentlemen, I will tell you what I set out to say. I did 
not intend to answer any argument made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, because I did not know which side he was on; but I 
was going to say that Senator Stewart stated in his remarks on 
this subject that this was a dress-parade business solely; that the 
vote on this bill was for home consumption. 


| lina, the question of consistency, I want to say a word. 
If that is the case, I | 


want to be reckoned on the side of the Jeffersonian, Jacksonian, 


sound-money Democracy under all existing circumstances. [Ap- 
use. 

are trot is not all. If I were called on to-day, as I was called 
on some time ago before the annual meeting of the State T'eachers’ 
Institute of my State, to state what I regarded as the greatest 
crime, threatening and impairing our credit, American institu- 
tions, national and individual, and keeping us on the verge of a 
panic, I should reply in one sentence, ‘‘ The cowardice of our poli- 
ticians, of the public men, who have not the courage, the manhood, 
the grit, to go before the people and tell them when they are wrong 
upon these great economic questions.” I am credibly informed 
that there are eight Senators at the other end of this Capitol who 
voted for this bill, yet who say that they believe the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would mean national bank- 
a! and ruin. 

r. Chairman, in our form of government, where the majority 
of the people are the controlling power, the perpetuity of our 
great and free institutions depends upon the great mass of the 
oar understanding the great basic principles of sound economy 
and finance. How are they to get this understanding? They 


| the question for information, and not to 


said that?” 
Mr. HALL. I told you that I was credibly informed that they 
had said it, and I believed it, or I would not have stated it here. — 
Mr. LAYTON. Yes, you used the words‘ credibly informed,” 
but I desire this House to know now whether y: 
that eight Senators, or that one Senator, ever 
ment. 
Mr. HALL. I believe that eight of them did. [Laughter.] If 
I did not believe that I would not have made the statement h 
Mr. Chairman, I refuse to retract one jot or tittle 
just said. I cited that case as an illustration, a 
condition, of the cowardice of our politicians, and I want it under- 
stood that what I have said is to stand without revocation. But 
now, on the question suggested by my friend from South Caro- 


u Teauy 


: 
mace si 


re. 
of what I have 
great national 


The gen- 
tleman seems to make the point that I voted differently in 1803 
from my present position. 

Mr. TALBERT. I merely asked the question for information. 
I had forgotten how the gentleman stood at that time, and I asked 
‘rattle” the gentleman 
at all. 

Mr. HALL. 
why. 

Mr. TALBERT. I would like to hear. 

Mr. HALL. I will tell you. The reason it does nm 
one bit is because I find 


It does not ‘‘rattle” me at all, and I will tell you 


t rattle me 


, upon investigation in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, that the Chinese, the inhabitants of the Indies, and the 
tribes of Africa are the only human beings that are continuaily 
consistent. |Laughter.| The lower grades of animals also are 

| always consistent. [Laughter.}] I maintain that reasoning, 
thoughtful, clear-headed men, who pass through the world with 
their minds open to the investigations of truth, are ever lable to 


change. 
What is progress but change? 
Where is the intelligent man in the United States who has not a 


| high regard for the fame of William E. Gladstone, the great Eng 


have not the time amid the busy rush for a living for themselves | 


and their families to take time from the farms, mills, workshops, 


offices, and counting rooms to delve into the intricate questions of | 


national economy, international trade, and those intricate laws 
that govern them. 

To whom can they turn for information? Not to the politicians. 
For I am ashamed to admit that the greed for public office makes 
cowards of otherwise good men. And while we may frequently 
see a good man resolving to ‘‘cease being a demagogue and be- 
come a statesman,” yet “this native hue of resolution soon be- 
comes sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought” as to how he can 
be reelected. 

What does it mean? It means that our politicians have con- 
eluded to hold themselves in office, national, State,.or county, by 

ing a great number of men who have not the time to delve 
into t questions turn their backs upon their own welfare, 
and they are willing to close their hearts to all gratitude for past 
favors and tell those men that what really leads to their destruc- 
tion leads but to prosperity and happiness, and these voters are 
too frequently controlled by the ranting of Populist demagogues 
when a firm denunciation of these heresies would prevent it. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this is not going to make me popu- 
lar with this class of men and that I shall be roundly denounced 
for these utterances. 

I only wish someone else had undertaken this unpleasant duty. 


But as no one else has, I will. 
For instance, I know that it is saree as political death for a 
in a rural district west of the Mississippi not to throw 


up his hat and applaud these delusions, but if my people want a 


i 


lish statesman. His legislative life wa 
and therefore progress. 

Observe the course of Bismarck, the greatest of German states- 
men. When he was advocating the sale of the silver of Germany 
for whatever price could be obtained for it and was approached 
by one of his friends, who said, ‘‘l am just where you were ten 
years ago,” the reply was: ‘‘ That was the political blunder of my 
life, and I have had intelligence enough to profit by it and move 
forward.” 

In the history of the world there is no great movement that has 
not contained the germs and seeds of progress and development, 
and therefore of “ inconsistency.” 
own legislative halls. 

Mr. MERCER. The gentleman might refer to what Stephen A, 
Douglas said about a man who never changes bis opinion. 

Mr. TALBERT. According to this doctrine, we can never tell 
where a man stands. 

Mr. HALL. We can always tell, Mr. Chairman, how certain 
animals stand, and how the Chinese stand, becau 
doctrine of Confucius, that the greatest crim: 
can commit is attempting to do a thing diffe: 
his ancestors did it a thousand years before. 

But let us take legislative proceedings; take matters of parlia- 
mentary law. My friend from Georgia has had occasion on this 
floor to cite a case where our present Speaker varied from the 
position which he now occupies upon the question of counting a 
quorum. Certainly Mr. Reep of Maine held at the time the view 
attributed to him; but further investigation showed him that he 
was wrong; and when he found he was wrong what did he do? 

{Here the hammer fell. } 


s one of 8 


constant Change, 


Il might take a case from our 


se they adopt the 
which a Chinaman 


mntly from the way 
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Mr. TALBERT. I ask that the gentleman be allowed time to Mr. COX. Now, in view of the fact that our associations have 


conclude his remarks. 

There was noobjection. 

Mr. HALL. r. Chairman, I was about to speak of Mr. 
REED’s lack of “ consistency.” That gentleman is quoted by our 
worthy leader on this side of the House, Judge Crisp—I mean our 
leader on all questions except money. [Laughter.]| 

Once when the question rose in this House as to the right of 
the Speaker to counta quorum, Mr. REEep, then amember, thought 
that such power did not exist. But investigation of the matter 
ny opened his eyes upon that question, What is the 
result? He changed his position upon that great rule of parlia- 
mentary law and wrote himself down what history, after partisan 
prejudice and passion shall have passed away, wil justify as one 
of the greatest pioneers in parliamentary law that ever lived. 
{Applause.] That was a violation of ‘‘consistency.” I never in 
any public utterance condemned Mr. Rrxrp for the position he 
took on that question, and I never intend to do so, for he was, in 
my judgment, absolutely correct. 

observed a remark of my friend from Georgia this morning to 
the effect that in voting for this first section of the Senate amend- 
ment he was standing upon the Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago in 1892. I know that I am talking to a body of men who 
know that platform by heart; and I defy any one of them to pro- 
duce one section of that platform that warrants a vote by any 
Democrat for the first section of this Senate substitute. 

You can not find any such provision in the Chicago platform 
of 1892. You will find in that platform of the Democratic na- 
tional convention a declaration that one dollar should be made as 
good as another in the United States and the world over. You 
will find in the platform of one national convention a doctrine cor- 
responding exactly with the first section of that Senate resolution. 
I refer to the national platform of the Populist party, announced 
at Omaha July 4, 1892. That is the only political platform in the 
United States that has ever laid down such a doctrine as that 
embodied in this Senate resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell -~ the class of people to whom, in my 
judgment, legislators should most look in legislating upon the 
money question—the people who find it hardest to get money and 
those who are most affected and distressed by a failure to have an 
adequate circulation. Those people are the great farming and 
laboring classes of this country. 

Sir, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TownE], who spoke 
ust before me, said that the money of the country is like the life- 
lood. That is correct; but he should have added that credit or 

confidence is like the heart that drives that lifeblood to the utter- 
most extremities of the body. There is the rest of the analogy; 
but the gentleman stopsshort. What part of the body begins to get 
cold first when the lifeblood is withdrawn by the lack of the pump- 
ing power of that heart, which answers to confidence in monetary 
affairs? It is the extremities of the body; the fingers and the toes 
begin to get cold on the approach of death or from any retarda- 
tion of the circulation. 

How do we sometimes resuscitate a person in this condition? 
a6 starting the action of that great engine that drives again the 
lifebiood to the extremities of the body. That is what is neces- 
~ this case. 

hat are these men battling for? What is this Senate bill in- 
tended to accomplish? Its advocates come forward battling for 
one-thirtieth of 1 per cent of the circulation of the United States, 
and proposing to cut down the other 99.99 per cent of circulation 
which is manifested in confidence and credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not for many reasons intend to make an 
address on this subject further than to put myself on record as 
the one Democrat from a rural district west of the Mississippi in 
a purely agricultural region that dares stand up and say that 
sound money is the salvation of the agricultural and laboring 
classes of this Government. I wanted to Ve myself on record in 
that way because Mr. STEWART has said that this is a ‘‘ dress 
parade” affair, and that noses will be counted. I understand full 
well that the action of the National Bimetallic League has put 
~ district on the black list. 

understand, Mr. Chairman, situated as I am, with both of my 
Senators on the een side of the question, my entire State and 
all my —— colleagues, on the Democratic side, on the other 
side of the question, that leaves me standing alone practically, and 
with a hard row to hoe. But whether I appear in the Fifty-fifth 
Congress or not, I expect to battle for what I believe to be the 
best interests of my people; to give them a sound money, and as 
far as I can, within my district and in my own State, I will aid the 
sound-money leaders of my State in their efforts in that direction. 
And if in that effort I shall go down to defeat, I will go with my 
own self-respect, and I trust with the respect and confidence 
of my friends, who will be able to appreciate the fact that I was 
not too cowardly to tell my people what I believed to be right when 
their judgment was entirely the other way. I thank the House 
for its courtesy. [Applause.} 
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always been so pleasant, in view of the fact that we have acted 
together and worked for free silver, I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri does not mean to say that any of his friends who happen 
to differ with him on this question, or who have not navenced os 
far as he has, are a set of cowards or have no respect for facts? 

Mr. HALL. I will say simply this, that I no reference to 
my friend from Tennessee. I donot believe the shoe fits him, and 
I do not want any man to wear it unless it does fit him. I never 
worked on the Coinage Committee with my friend, but did work 
with him on the Committee of Banking and Currency, where our 
relations were always pleasant, and the work on his part was able 
and conscientious. 

Mr. COX. Thereisonemorequestion. Doyou not think it fair 
when you change your course you should have said some kind 
words to the associate with whom you had been connected for so 
long a time? 

r. HALL. Ican only say God bless you, and I hope you are 
going to open your heart and eyes and get right upon this ques- 
tion. [Prolonged applause. ] 


Senate Substitute for the House Bond Bill. 
REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. STRAIT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of the revenue. 


Mr. STRAIT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is said that in the multitude of council there 
is safety, but it is difficult to realize the truthfulness of this after 
beholding the scenes that are enacted in the assembly of this great 
nation year after year. When we see reason dethroned by party 
feeling, in order to keep up party organization, at the expense of 
suffering millions, we are amazed. 

How often have we heard it stated on the floor of this House 
that “all is right”; that as soon as confidence is restored every- 
thing will be pr rous. This old statement has been used until 
it is threadbare. For years it has fooled the people, and has been 
used purposely to fool them. Instead of prosperity, what do we 
have? There are nothing butmurmurings, as of distant thunder, 
coming from every quarter and from every class except one or 
two. Instead of the prophesied prosperity there is an increase of 
failures, with increased liabilities, and a tendency to concentrate all 
kinds of business into corporations; the smaller merchants swal- 
lowed up and closed out; thousands of small farms passing into 
the hands of land-loan and trust corporations at about one-third 
of their cost, and their real owners thrown upon the world to 
fight the bitter battles of life without oe to help in the strug- 
gle; patriotic men and women reduced to penury and practical 
serfdom, and patriotic principles struck down. The lords realize 
the fact that men without homes are more easily managed and 
controlled and subservient to their masters. 

Add to this impoverishment of the agricultural classes of this 
supposedly great country, Mr. Speaker, a picture of thousands of 
idle factories and millions of tramping men hunting bread for 
themselves and starving wives and children, and we see to what 
pass the situation has come by theinaction of these ‘all is right” 
statesmen. There are a thousand other —_ which could be 
said to show the deplorable condition to which the agricultural 
and laboring classes have been brought. There are men who sit 
in the halls of Congress of this country who do not want to know 
of these things; but the time is coming when circumstances will 
force them to know it. Still, we hear that nothing is wrong and 
that our evils are imaginary. There is undoubtedly some cause 
for the unrest of the peopleand for the terrible condition of affairs. 
Some attribute the cause to the lack of a protective tariff; some 
to too much money of the wrong kind; some to not enough money; 
the majority to the striking down of one of the final redemption 
metals, thereby making it simply a commodity and increasing the 
work of the remaining metal to double its — The latter 
class is right in believing that the enormous demand for gold 
the —— of the world Nn establish a gold standard has doub 
its value compared to other products. 

This ar ent has been made too often to again go over, but 
when the low price of the products of the country is met with the 
cry of overproduction it is enough to make one sick. When an 
enormous in population is compared to the alleged in- 
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crease of products, no man can see anything sensible in all this 
cry of ove reduction. It comes from the same people who are 
constantly feeding the country on the ‘‘all is right” stuff. There 
might be an underconsumption instead of an overproduction, be- 
cause there are thousands of people lacking the necessaries of life. 
I would like to ask the members of this House if they are not 
aware of thousands of people who are in need of bread? How 
many humble homes in the cities and towns of this beautiful 
country and how many farms have gone to rack because of a lack 
of money? What causes the desolation which pervades particu- 
larly the rural districts of the country? 

Mr. Speaker, after the civil war, when the South had been 
crushed, overpowered by numbers, our people, with no resources 
put the land and with what little greenbacks they could get, 
started lifeanew. They made marvelous progress with this much- 
abused money, and not only lived but prospered—prospered as no 
other people ever did in the history of the world—until this money 
was curtailed and silver was stricken down by treachery and ras- 
cality. The debts of the country have been donbled and the ca- 
pacity to pay them diminished accordingly, bringing untold misery 
upon een le. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to revert to the overproduction theory and 
myth. In 1878, when this rascality commenced and the a 
were robbed of their constitutional rights and plunged into 
pauperism, there was as much land as there is now. I hope my 

old-bug friends will not charge that there has been an overpro- 

uction of land, although it would be compatible with their posi- 
tion on all other matters for them to do so. Well, there was as 
much land then as now. The population of the country has al- 
most doubled, but have the prices of the landsincreased? Instead 
of doing so, they are hardly half of what they were then. Have the 

rices of the products of the lands increased? I have no doubt 
Put what some of the able overproduction dodgers can answer 
these questions to suit themselves and the money power, but will 
they be able to answer them to suit the farmers, who know bet- 
ter about these facts than all the moneyed men of the country 
put together? Iam a plain man, representing a plain and honest 
people, and I say here that there may be an overproduction due 
to an underconsumption, because of thousands of starving people, 
but to the mind of the plain people of the country the trouble is 
due to an underproduction of money. 

As to the issues of bonds before this, Mr. Speaker, I say that the 
shadows of suspicion cast upon our rulers for their connection 
therewith are humiliating tothis great nation. There is humilia- 
tion enough to cause this representative body to stand with bowed 
heads. It isasad spectacle when an already dissatisfied people 
come to believe their rulers dishonest and incompetent and work- 
ing against them in behalf of money sharks and syndicates and 
corporations. The latest newspaper stories that a certain syndi- 
cate received a tip just before the opening of the bids for the last 
bonds, or, in other words, was let into the secrets of the transac- 
tion, is enough to cause every patriotic citizen of the United States 
to shudder at the prospects of the evil consequences which will 
follow such suspicion. The people of the country are ready and 
willing to believe whatever they hear and read. The course of 
certain officials of the ay has been such as to strengthen the 

icious natures of an overburdened people. 

ere is no doubt that the people have been outraged, and the 
question has become so important and the solution fraught with 
consequences so far-reaching that it is the duty of every member 
of this House to speak out boldly upon it and let the nation know 
where they stand and why they stand where they do. It has been 
asserted that this question is threadbare, but no unsolved problem 
of such importance toa nation can ibly bethreadbare. Weeks 
and months might be spent in its discussion, but still there would 
be many good reasons for the passage of this substitute. It is not 
necessary for me to enter into the subject in all of its bearings 
and give reasons why I say it should be passed. Reasons enough 
have already been given, and I shall content myself with present- 
ing what I conceive to be one of the most important and alarming 
features of the situation. It is admitted by those who uphold the 
present —_ of this Government that we can not maintain a 
single gold standard under existing conditions without continuous 
issues of bonds. 

These bonds must, to a large extent, be sold abroad for gold to 
be brought here in place of the goldlost byexport. They contend 
that the legal-tender currency is redeemable in gold when there 
is alaw for the retiring of such currency, and that this forms an 
endless chain for the withdrawal of gold from the Treasury for 


legal-tender currency the gold exports would stop. That propo- 
si I deny, and believe it can be shown to be a fallacy. Inter- 
national monetary conditions have cha since the adoption of 
the single gold standard by forei ons, and it is a part of 
true statesmanship to ize the changes and meet them as 
So themselves. No man can deny that when the great 

of the world discarded silver and adopted the single gold 





| 


| House. 
export; that should Congress consent to the retirement of all | bonds to purchase gold. 
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standard there began an international scramble for gold. Previ- 
ous to that time some of the nations had aspired to be agricultural, 
some manufacturing, and some commercial. Since then the first 
object of each has necessarily been the a quisition of gold. Being 
a common and international scramble, the gold price of all com- 
modities in these countries must be so nearly the same that they 
could not be exported without loss, otherwise the country im- 
porting them would lose gold. ; 
Now, we practically have a single gold standard in this country, 


but the general level of prices of labor and commodities is higher 
here than in other gold-standard countries. While that condition 
continues to exist the export of gold will not cease. There is abso- 
lutely no way to avoid it. This is the true reason for our present 


loss of gold by export. Our iegal-tender currency simply forms a 
convenient method of collecting gold. If it were retired some 
other means would be employed for obtaining gold, which, like 
every other commodity, would seek the highest market. Our 
effort to maintain the present level of prices in this country, and 
at the same time perpetuate the single gold standard by issuing 
bonds, is like pouring water through a seive. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we can not maintain a gold standard and 
the present level of prices. One or the other must yield to the 
inflexible law. The only way on earth to maintain a gold stand- 
ard is to buy the gold and pay for it. Then we can keepit, but so 
long as we buy it on credit it will leave us faster than it came. 
To purchase it and pay for it we must reduce the general level of 
prices for all labor and commodities in this country to a lower 
oint than in the pauper-ridden, effete monarchies of the Old 
Vorld. Can we afford to do that? Let it be attempted and con- 
tinued and no man can predict the dire results that will follow. 
Let no man deceive himself. The perpetuation of the gold stand- 
ard means the reduction of free and enlightened Americans to a 
level with the ignorant, half-starved, menial classes of the Old 
World who have been trained to privation from infancy to the 
grave. If you elect to bring this condition of affairs upon the 
people of this country you had best vote to close our public schools, 
stop all donations to arts and sciences, and establish petty despots 
in every county, backed by a standing army, to compel proud 
Americans to work sixteen hours a day on half rations and to 
wear rags. Whatfor? Simply to enable us to maintain a lower 
level of prices than those that prevail abroad and please Wall 
street plutocrats. 

If you want to reduce our farmers and laborers to serfdom and 
add millions more to the hoarded wealth of our present million- 
aires you can easily do so by the planI have mentioned. Thenour 
gold will stay with us. We may be able toimport some. In this 
way wecan win in this scramble for gold, but God forbid! Let 
us pause and consider before we plunge this free and beautiful 
land into revolution and ruin. 

Now, gentlemen, the passage of this bill will, in my opinion, 
end all of these troubles. The Goddess of Prosperity is smiling 
upon us with bountiful harvests, and is knocking at our door, 
ready to enter and spread joy in every State. It is our duty to 
our constituents and posterity to pass this bill and bid her enter 
this glorious land of ours and make it her permanent abiding 
place. 


Free Silver, Not Bonds. 


SPEECH 
OF 


THOMAS OC. 


OF ARKANSAS, 


HON. MoRAE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, Fe bruary 6, 1896, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain ly t the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize f certificate f indebted- 


the issue 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the 

Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the bond bill passed by the 
I would not under any circumstances vote for the sale of 
I favor and will support the substitute 
of the Senate, which provides for the free coinage of silver at the 
present iegal ratio of 16 to 1. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Jounson] boasts that 
the legislation in reference to revenue, coinage, andcurrency from 
1861 to 1893 was the work of the Republican party. I admit it, 
and, so far as Iam authorized to speak for the Democratic party, 
make haste to disclaim responsibility for any part of it. I chal- 
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lenge the gentleman or anyone else to show a single law in all 
this legislation which was not dictated by organized capital and 
against the interest of the toiling masses. Or, if I may be allowed 
to express the idea in the language of the eloquent Senator from 
Indiana, I would say that ‘‘every concession ever made by law to 
the greed and lawless avarice of the money power since 1861 is the 
work of the Republican “ah, Oe 

When we remember that at the end of that period the Treasary 
was practically bankrupt; our foreign commerce dwindling; the 
farms incumbered with $6,000,000,000 of mortgages: that we had 
$2,000,000,000 in national and State debts, $5,000,000,000 in railroad 
debts, 4,000 trusts, and a million of idle men, all the legitimate 
result of the general policy of the Republican party, I wonder 
that the gentleman would advert to it, even to remind us that 
wheat was worth more in 1891 than it is now. 

In giving some of the reasons why I shall support the Senate 
amendment I must of necessity repeat to some extent what has 
often been said by the friends of silver. But until the character 
of the assaults on the part of gold monometallists is changed, our 
main points of defense can not vary much except in the form of 
statement. 





THE USES OF MONEY. 


It has been said by a great political economist that real money 
is an order drawn by the government in favor of the owner on 
all poeess who have things forsale. Everybody wants it, because 
with it they can obtain all of the things that add to their comfort 
and happiness. 

Money has three principal functions: (1) It is a medium of ex- 
change; (2) it is a legal tender for debt; and (3) it is a standard 
and measure of value. Early in the history of the human race it 
became necessary to adopt a medium ofe nge for commodities 
and — without which mankind, society, nor government 
could exist. Some parts of the earth are adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, others to the production of wool; some to the rais- 
ing of corn, others to wheat; some to the growth of hogs, and 
others to cattle; in some mountains we find precious metals, 
while in others we find iron and coal. There is no man who can 
produce one-tenth part in kind of all that he uses, and there is no 
government with such a diversity of interests as to be able to sup- 
ply all the numerous demands of its inhabitants. They all have 
something to sell, and want at the same time to purchase at least 
a part of what has been produced by someone else. 

3o it is absolutely necessary to have money as a medium of ex- 
change, and for forty centuyies it has existed by consent. A large 
part of the commerce and business of the people must be done 


- upon a credit, and as debts for a long or a short time must be con- 


tracted, there should be a legal basis upon which deferred pay- 
ments can be adjusted and finally settled, so in all countries there 
must be a legal tender or money of final payment. This function 
is imparted = law, and I think should attach to all forms of 
money issued by the Government. As an honest standard and 
measure of value the metal from which money is coined should 
be worth intrinsically or commercially what it purports to be. I 
believe in honest money, gold and silver, and paper convertible 
into coin on demand. have always —— and now repudiate 
the theory of irredeemable fiat money as — to good gov- 
ernment. I donot believe that the law alone by a simple declara- 
tion can fix the exchangeable value of money any more than it 
can fix the value of anything else. 

All the acts of Congress that might be passed and all the inter- 
national agreements that might be made declaring silver bullion 
to be worth $1.29 an ounce, without providing for its coinageand use 
as money, would not increase the commodity price of it one cent. 
If left uncoined its value would still be controlled by the law of 
supply and demand, and until there is some new use found for it, 
or until there is some diminution in the supply, laws and inter- 
national agreement would not affect the value. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, while the law can not add value to silver bullion, it can 
increase the demand for it and enhance the value of it by providin 
for its free coinage and use as standard money. This idea will 
perhaps be made clearer by referring to the act of November 1, 
1893, which in terms commits this Government to the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money, but makes no provision for 
coining silver. The act of Con ds therefore nothing to 
the price of silver bullion, for in fact silver has been cheaper since 
its passage than ever before. But it will hardly be denied that 
if this act had carried with it a provision for free coinage, silver 
bullion would have advanced immediately to a par with gold. 

If I did not believe that the disparity which now exists was 
caused by the limited coinage of silver or rather the failure to coin 
it freely, I would not favor the free and unlimited coinage of it at 
& ratio of 16 to 1. Iam as much in favor of honest money as any 
man can be, but I emphatically deny the false assumption of the 
gold monometallist that gold is the only honest money. 

REAL AND CREDIT MONEY. 
i) Real or metallic money is such as has real or commercial 
ue, that which needs =paoiion and is itself final payment. 


It cuts its way through the business world and asks no govern- 
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ment or bank to be responsible for it. Primarily it is a natural 
product and is not the fiat of human government. It is indestrnct- 
ible, and yet the supply has never exceeded the demands of trado 
and commerce. (2) Credit money is all that character of govern- 
ment notes or bank bills which to be serviceable as money must 
be redeemable in real money on demand. We have in the United 
States according to the last monthly statement of the Treasnry 
Department in gold coin $583,488,105; in standard silver dollars, 
$423,289,629; in subsidi silver, $78,573,872; in United States 
greenback notes, $346,681,016; in Sherman Treasury notes, $137,- 
324,280; national-bank currency, $213,496,547, besides some Treas- 
ury certificates. The grand total of our circulation on the ist of 
this month was $1,589,720,607. Under our present system all of 
this volume of credit money rests on the narrowing gold basis, 
and it requires no great financial ability to see that the structure 
is top-heavy with promises that require frequent redemption. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the “ wheel within a wheel” exists and 
that gold goes out of the Treasury faster than it comes in. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD. 


1. Gold is insufficient in quantity to answer the demands of our 
—— population and growing commerce. The fact that all 
old-standard countries are compelled to use silver ought in itself 
enough to show that there is not enough gold, but there are 
other facts to which I will call attention. That this Administra- 
tion has purchased $262,000,000 of it, y foreign gold, shows 
how scarce it is in this country, and yet of the $1,500,000,000 pro- 
duced in the world since 1879 the United States have absorbed in 
their monetary system over $600,500,000 and used in the arts nearly 
$200,000,000. In other words, more than half of the output of all 
the mines in the world has been used in the United States, and 
still we are selling bonds to get more. Again, the world’s pro- 
duction of gold since 1873 has been about $2,500,000,000, and yet 
the oneee of the world for that time has been nearly $3,000,000,000. 
Some of this excess is recoinage, but not near all of it. So we seo 
that gold is so scarce that gold-using countries have been compelled 
to coin the jewelry and household ornaments in order to meet tho 
urgent demands for money. 

2. It is the money of large transactions and does not generally 
circulate, and is easily cornered and premiums on it extorted in 
the way of long-time interest-bearing It ought not to be 
hard to understand how easy it is for the banking power of the 
world, aggregating as it does $20,000,000,000, to corner one-fifth 
that much gold. 

8. Gold is reciating in value, is therefore unjust to debtors, 
producers, and laborers. It is hardly necessary for me to spend 
much time to prove that prices have declined since 1873. i am 
aware that the advocates of the single gold standard claim that for 
some reason, which they do not and can not explain, gold has a 
fixed value and that as the guld dollar is not worth more than 100 
cents, therefore, it has not increased in value. The fatal error in 
this assumption is in aoe = itself. All doilars contain 
100 cents, and so they would if dou or reduced in value. Of 
course the gold dollar is worth 100 cents, and so is the silver dol- 
lar. It takes 100 cents to make adollar. A fair illustration of 
the absurdity of this contention is furnished by a story told of a 
rey ee > ished Indiana volunteer general in the late war between 
the States. 


General Rosecrans instructed him to gauge the Tennessee River 
at a given place, and ascertain every hour its particular stage and 
the rapidity at which it was rising or falling. The Hoosier ae 
eral accordingly constructed a of inches upon a board three 
feet long and nailed it to the side of a flatboat floating on the 
river, so that the end from which he began to number would just 
touch the water. The general ae the gauge as ordered 
each hour during the entire day. reported each time that the 
river was on a dead standstill, al h the fact was, as shown by 
the high water marks on the trees other natural objects, that 


it been rising during the entire day at the average rate of 
threeinches per hour. [Langhter and —) There are two 
clocks in this Hall, they show erence in time of two 


a 
minutes, but youcan not tell which is wrong by comparing them 
with each other. You must test them both by the sun, the only 
thing by which you can measure time. And so, Mr. Chairman, 
ou can never determine whether gold has risen or silver has fallen 
value by measuring _ by or silver by silver, nor the one 
by the other, but you should measure both by the commodi- 
tiesofour country. When you do this you will that both have 
. ld oon toh Eecumee part it perf 
ap ia in it now 

feretafore done by both gold and silver, but silver has kept nearer 
Gre dal sighttontbeanedasct pail will wow pardkase mocs Gan 

re grains will now 
twice as much cotton as it w of standard 


June 30, 1895, we 3,517,483,109 pounds of cotton, for 
which we got only $204,900,990. I do not say that the discrimina- 
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tion against silver 1s the sole cause of this dectine, but 1 do believe | capita. 


that it has contributed in a great measure to it. I do not believe 
the free coinage of silver would double the price of cotton, but | 
do think it would increase it. 
in prices. The adoption of the single gold standard has reduced 
the price of all forms of property except gold mines and debts. 
OBJECTIONS TO SILVER ANSWERED. 
Now, let us consider some of the objections urged against silver 
by gold monometallists. 
1. They say that because prior to 1873 the United States had only 
coined about 8,000,000 standard silver dollars this shows that the 
ple of the United States did not want silver money. This 
statement is true and part false, but is altogether misleading. 
What are the facts? By the acts of February 9, 1793, April 29, 
1816, March 3, 1823, and Feno 25, 1834, the coins of Spain, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, France, Peru, Chile, and Central America 
were a legal tender in the United States until 1857, and they were 
coined at a ratioof 154 to 1, 3 per cent less than the United States 
would coin silver. So the keen sense of the careful, prudent, 
American miner, who dug his silver from the earth, suggested to 
him to take it to the foreign mints and have it coined. He got 
more dollars for his bullion, and as they were a legal tender here 
they circulated and performed all the functions of American silver 


It would at least stop the decline | business enough f 


pnajey. There is not a gentleman here over 60 years of age who | 


mw not bear me witness that Mexican dollars and 5-franc 
oleces were as common before the war as standard silver dollars 
lire to-day. The truth is it was then as it is now, that silver was 


in much more common use than gold. That is why none of the | 
standard silver dollars were coined, and it is not true that the | 


le did not want them. That same selfishness which carried 


P 
the 
foreign coins from coming to ours if we adopt free coinage, be- 
cause they still adhere to the old ratio of 154 to 1. 

2. Is the difference in the bullion value caused by overproduc- 
tion? I think not, for in 1855 the production of gold was so in- 
creased as to be four times that of silver—the change in the ratio 
of production being about twelvefold, and yet this did not change 
the relative value of the two metals. 


there was scarcely any variation in the relative value or the ratio 
of gold and silver. The United States have produced about twice 
as much gold as silver. 
cha 


with the changes in the ratio of production is in the fact 
that 


th gold and silver were redemption money—did not need 


From 1855 to 1873 the world | 
doubled its silver production, and yet during that eighteen years | 
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The transactions in Mexico are so small that gold is not 
adapted to them. It is different with us. We need gold for our 
large transactions and silver 





for the smaller ones, and we have 
vr all we can get of bot Mexico has n 
4. They also tell us that we will be deluged with silver. I want 
soine gentleman to tellme where the silver is to come from. 
Mr. BOATNER. Mexico. 
Mr. McRAE. Suppose we get all there is in Mexico. How 
much additional per capita would it g 
Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman can m n. 
Mr. McRAE. Mexico has only 85, | that 
would not give us$1 per capita—not enough to buy sew sy 
for our wives. [| Laughter. | 
Mr. BOATNER. If you argue that the unlimited coinage of 
| silver would not cause a deluge in silver in tl ntrv and w i 
not give us silver monometallism, will you explain why uf 
result has followed in every country which has retained the un 


limited coinage of silver at any ratio? 
Mr. McRAE. 


It has never followed in any first-class govern- 
ment like this. If France, Germany, or England s| | adopt 
the free coinage of silver, it would not, in 1 pinion, follow. It 
follows in Mexico and Japan and all those half-civilized countries, 


for reasons that I have stated. 


Mr. BOATNER. 


Then why did France change it in 1874? She 
has commerce and is a very powerful nation? 
Mr. McRAE. I would think because the United States did so 
| first. France, be it said to her honor and glory, stood by us in 
our fight for liberty; she gave her gallant and noble son, Lafayette, 
to help us win our independence, and she faithfu pt the agree- 
ment to maintain real bimetallism until : rthe United S 


American silver to foreign mints to be coined will prevent | 


The reason why the relative value has not | 


to be redeemed in something else—and that it was impossible to | 


have too much of either. For such money there is always an un- 
limited demand. Everybody wants it, and until you find some 
power that can set a limit upon human wants, avarice, and greed, 
there can not be too much of gold or silver. It isastriking and 


significant fact that wherever one of these metals is found you | 


generally find the other near by. There appears to be some law 
of nature that holds them together, and we find them sleeping side 
by side in the ‘‘ rock-ribbed” hills of our great West. I believe 


at these metals were designed by an all-wise Providence to be | 


used by mankind as money. When the United States and Ger- 


many inaugurated the proceeding to abandon the coinage of silver, | 


it was not cheap but was at a premium, and the world’s produc- 
tion for the preceding year was $51,575,000, while the production 
of gold was $106,850,000. The average production of silver for the 
six years preceding 1871 was only about $51,000,000. The excess 
in the uction of silver over gold since 1871 is only about 10 
ed cent. Certainly this did not cause the 50 per cent decline in 

© bullion value of silver. 

3. Would freesilver Mexicanize the UnitedStates? Myfriendthe 
chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 


by the act of 1873, abandoned it. It is someti 


United States followed France and Germany to single gold 
standard. Itis not true. Germany put upon the marke me of 
her silver prior to our law, but the German act of dem ation 
was not passed until the July following our act of February 28, 
1873. 

Mr. LACEY. Did not France change her ratio over twenty 
times in less than one hundred years in order to keep bimetallism? 

Mr. McRAE. Ido not know that she ever c) 1 her ) 
and if so, how often, but I give her praise for doing so if it was 
necessary in order to keep bimetallism. If it is necessary for us 
to change the ratio in order to keep bimetallism, let us cha 
but I want to say that we now have the highest ratio of any first- 
class country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. France has never changed her ratio from 


1873 until now. 
Mr. LACEY. She dropped silver altogeth 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 


3ut the ratio has never b 


er in 1874, 


‘nh changed since 
that time. 

Mr. McRAE. Outside of the bullion owned by the United 
States there is but little uncoined silver in the world. It is esti 
mated that 90 per cent of the product for the la ear was coined, 

| The silver in Europe is coined money, and isthe equivalent of her 
gold and circulates side by side with it, and it is coined at a ratio 
that would require the loss of 3 per cent and freight charges both 
ways in order to exchange it for a dollar of no greater value to them 
than thecoin they now have. Besides, we must remember that the 


t. CHARLES W. Stone], who preceded me, had read an article | 


a Government publication showing the condition of the | 


peons and the price of labor in Mexico. I want to suggest to the 
gentleman, in the language of Mr. Carmack, the eloquent and 
able editor of the Memphis Commercial, ‘‘ That the difference be- 
tween this country and Mexico is that of men and not of money.” 
I want also to say to him that if she had the single gold standard 
the condition in Mexico would be infinitely worse than it is. She 
is making more progress in building railroads and factories than 
at any period in her history. The truetest is to compare her con- 
dition now with that of 1873. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I understand that Mexico is a silver-using | 


country only. Weall agree about that. Now, if we were to con- 
cede that Mexico is on a high tide of prosperity, which I do not 
concede, but if we did so, would that be an argument for biimet- 


allism? Would it not be an argument that we should go toa silver 
on I do not see what it to do with the bimetallic propo- 
on. 


Mr.McRAE. Mexicoisasilver-standard country. She is weak 
asa t, her people are generally poor, her commerce is 
, and she has but little use for gold. Her stock of gold is less 


50 cents per capita, while she has of silver only $4.55 per ! according to the terms of the contract. 


} 
' 


European coins are old and that there will be considerable loss in 


melting. Gold is not a legal-tender in India, and that country 
will not dump any silver on us as long as sil sin the hand 

the common people and is the only money they have. The prop- 
osition for free coinage practically involves only the coinage and 


use on our part of our present stock and the annual 
which would be about $1 per capita. We must not forget t 
Europe still coins silver on government account and that our 
miners furnish them a large part of it. Then cports of silver 
for 1895 amounted to $27,631,789. Il refer to tl 


n Lae LO show 
how easy it would be for us to absorb the present surplus of silver 
bullion. This is a world-wide question, and it can not be fairly 
considered without estimating the demand of the rid. 

Is IT REPUDIATION? 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEyY] on yesterday, and 
the gentleman who preceded me this morning {| Mr. JoHNs of 
North Dakota] have said that free silver means the re 1of 


existing debts. If I believed that 1 would n ve m 
I do not believe there is any way to get rid of an hor 
except to pay it, and I have no respect for the man, the State, or 
the Government that would repudiate the payment of a just 
3ut 1 am just as much opposed to the 
debtor who 1s required to pay in a coin made de r by law. 

All private debts are payable in lawful money, unless otherwise 


robbery oi: the hely 


stipulated in the contract, and all our public debts are payable in 
coin—gold or silver. While we make no proposition to change 


the one, we should resist at every step the scheme of the b 
holder to alter the other. For both we insist u 
But | beg 


md- 
1 payment 


to remind the 





See eee cr CE Pe? Bede 


| 
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gentlemen who shout themselves hoarse over the false cry of 
repudiation that they have, unintentionally perhaps, utterly 
demolished some of our Democratic gold men, who insist that free 
silver is in the interest of the silver miners. If it would work 
the repudiation of private and public debts by paying them in 50- 
cent dollars, then it could not enrich the miner. I will leave our 
gold-bug friends who present these two conflicting arguments to 

et upa joint debate and determine which of the two propositions 
strue. [Laughter. ] 

I am not here to speak for the silverminers. For them as miners 
I care nothing. I had the honor when the Sherman Act was pend- 
ing to speak against its passage, and I said then that the Senators 
from the silver-producing States by agreeing to it would surrender 
to the Eastern gold bugs, and I now charge upon them responsi- 
bility for all of the injury to bimetallism which has resulted from 
that miserable makeshift. To get a market for a lot of silver bul- 
lion they consented and aidedin the passageof a law that stopped 
all coinage. Both in the House and Senate, the Democrats, the 
real friends of silver, voted solidly against that act, because it re- 
duced silver to a commodity and surrendered the scientific prin- 
ciple of bimetallism. 

Other timid gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, tell us that they believe 
in bimetallism and want an international eement, but assert 
that we can not goitalone. Can not goit alone! May the Lord 
increase the faith and patriotism of all such! If it was necessary 
for the United States to go it alone upon this question, as she has 
upon others, I think she has the commerce, the resources, and the 

eople to enable her to boldly declare that ‘‘ We will go it alone!” 
fap jlause.] But, sir, we will not be alone. Of the 1,250,000,000 
people of the world, about two-thirds are to-day upon the single 
silver standard, while there is not a single government on earth 
that does not use silver to some extent. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman says that two-thirds of the people 
on the globe are using silver as the basis of their currency. Now, 
if that is true and they can not raise the price of silver bullion, 
how is it that the gentleman expects the addition of 70,000,000 more 
of users to have that effect? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I wish my friend from Iowa would add to 
his question the fact that since 1873 more than $2,000,000,000 of 
silver money has been coined and still the price has gone down. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Let him add also the fact that notwith- 
standing the use of that silver the world has also about $2,460,000,- 
000 of uncovered paper money, which shows that the world lacks 
that —— of real metallic money and is compelled to substitute 

« for it. 
Pir. McRAE. All the governments, I think, use silver in some 
way as money. Measured by population, a large majority of 
them have adopted silver as the standard, but as none of the great 
Governments like the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia provide for the free coinage of silver, as they 
all do for gold, there is an annual surplus of about $200,000,000, 
which is not needed to meet the demands of their limited coinage 
laws, and the value of that surplus is called the commercial value 
of silver. It is worth less than coined silver because denied the 
functions of money. All the silver coined by any of the great 
commercial powers that I have named is on a parity with gold at 
the legal ratio which, in every other country except one, is less 
than ours. On the question of the ability of the United States to 
take this step without treaty, I desire to quote the opinion of that 
een lawyer and wise and conservative statesman, ex-Attorney- 
eneral Garland. He says: 

I can not help believing that our country is enough in territory, in soil 
and climate, in all the senese ofthe artsand sciences, in all its variety of 
productions, in all its different interests of its le, in energy and honesty, 
and in name and character, to fix its own eumntard | of value without waiting 
for or dancing attendance ae fore powers. Let us fix them and these 
foreign powers can follow, if they will; but let us fix them. 

We occupy first place as to mining, manufactures, agriculture, 
education, and the industrial arts. The growth of the United 
States can as well be shown by its railways as anything else. 
Fifty years ago we had no railways, but now we have 76,000 miles, 
the value of which can not be expressed in the total coined money 
of the world. 

The banking power of the United States is nearly one-third 
that of the world and halfas muchasall Europe. I attention 
to the following from the St. Louis Republic: 


The wealth of the United States is more than a fourth as at as that of 
all the rest of the world put together. So reports Professor Frangois. a stu- 


dent of political economy, in a recent number of Monde Moderne, a French | 


publication. 

He places the wealth ef this country at 313,000,000,000 frances, which is equiva- 
lent to about $62,600,000.000, and that of the other eighteen countries covered 
by his statistics at 1,144,700,000,000 francs, 

According to this statistician, the value of all property owned in England, 
including money in circulation, is 265,000,000,000 Paties-—28,000,000,000 less than 
this oy. wealth. Third place is given to France, with 225,000,000,000, and 
feurth to Germany, with 181,000,000, francs. Then come Russia with one 
hundred and twenty-seven, Austria-Hungary with eighty-two, Spain with 
ay ewes and Italy with fifty-four billions, or milliards—as the French say— 


francs. 
‘These are the richest countries of the world. There are four in the list— 


Italy, Spain, Russia, and Austria-Hun —whose combined weal 
little larger than that of the United States, mann stiy o 


Senator GEORGE, that great lawyer and courageous champion of 
the common people, has stated the facts bearing upon our power, 
wealth, and productive capacity more forcibly than I can hope to 
do. I will ask the Clerk to read what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The United States in territory, leaving out Alaska, is anger than all Eu- 
rope, leaving out Russia. Their soil and climate are unequaled. The range 
of their productions covers nearly al] that is valuable to man and all that is 
essential to human happiness. Taking the silver-using countries, there is pro- 
duced in them and in the Uuited States together every necessity and every 
comfort of human life. We are 70,000,000 people, and are increasing at the 
rate of 2 per cent perannum. Our country is comparatively new and unde- 
veloped. More and better houses, roads and bri rail and canals are 
needed. Money isneeded tomake them. We ought not to borrow that money 
from abroad, and would not if we had a sufficiency. Our mines are more 
cheaply worked and turn out more than those of other countries. The im- 
mense and valuable forests which now obstruct the farmer’s plow need to 
be cleared away to make homes for our increasing population, 52 per cent of 
whom are landless. More and better schoolhouses and church edifices are 
needed, more museums, more galleries of art, more public libraries. 

Our population is the most industrious and the most productive of all peo- 
ples, _ consumes more commodities, and therefore needs more money, than 
any other. 

great statistician and a gold monometallist, Mr. Walker, of Massachu- 
setts, has stated in a public speech that we consume more than do 200,000,000 
of the people of Europe—about three times as much per capita. By the ex- 
treme subdivision of labor now ex and still p g; no man pro- 
duces one hundredth part of the commodities he needs. He produces to sell 
for —e with which to supply his wants. As production increases so does 
consumption, and so does the need for more and more money. 

Let usa compare our country a little further with Europe. I take my fig- 
ures from an lish statistician of world-wide renown, Mr. Mulhall. 

The merc transported on our rai s is double that carried on all 
the railways in all the other countries inthe world. Iadd that the merchan- 
dise carried on our waterways is one-quarter of that carried on the railways. 
All this merchandise is bought with money and sold for money on an average 
at least three times. With twice as much merchandise carried and sold and 
eee our people as in all the world together, does it not look a little as 
if we needed twice as much money as all the world? Yet we have only about 
one-sixth as much gold (the only good money, according to 
friends) as is in Europe. 

Mr. Mu gives us some further figures of immense importance in this 
connection. By eugenics energy and skill, by the use of more steam and 
electricity, greater labor-saving devices, the United States possess more pro- 
ductive power than Great Britain, France, and Germany all combined. 
When we consider the more than 4,000,000 men in the standing armies of Eu- 
rope who produce nothing and the 1,000,000 necessary to feed and clothe 
them, we may safely say that the productive power of the United States is 
quite as as that of all Europe. And yet our friends of the gold stand- 
ard say that we can not do what France alone did for nearly one hundred 
years—maintain the parity between gold and silver at our ratio, which 
was 3 per cent less favorable to silver than the French ratio. 

I have dealt in figures only as to our country’s power. I have not indulged 
in Fourth of July glorifications. These cold res prove beyond cavil our 
ability to establish, as England did, and as Germany did, our own enters 
system without the consent of other nations. I quote from a distinguish 
enemy of independent action by the United States. He says: 

“In fact, at this moment our country is the richest in the world. It has in 
it every element of P rity. * ® Nothing has ever been seen like the 
progress of this nation since the world began.” 

And now paraphrasing his further lan, to some extent, I say yet here 
we are, standing on the shores of the Atlantic, turning our backs on our own 
country and its greatness, and on the millions of our people suffering from 
the insufficiency of the volume of money, with our faces to Europe, we are 

ging, imploring, even’on bended knees, monarchs and bankers across the 
ocean to allow us to use our d powers and opportunities for still further 
progress in the advancement of our. people. 

I concur with Mr. Jefferson, who, in Goonssing Ssesign influence on our 
banks, foreign control of our finances, foreign dictation of the policies of 
our Government, the foreign possession and control of our newspapers, ex- 
pressed the hope that we might find— 

“Some means of shielding ourselves in the future from foreign influence, 
political, commercial, or in whatever form it may be attempted.” 
ean as the ruin coming to us from this foreign influence, he used 

ese words: 

“IT can scarcely withhold myself from joining in the wish of Silas Deane, 
that there were an ocean of fire between us and the Old World.” 
aoe I reverently add that I can scarce refrain from joining in the same 


WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD ACT. 


Mr. McRAE. Now, Mr. Chairman, having shown to my own 
satisfaction, and I trust to the satisfaction of others, that we are 
strong enough to fix our own standard of value, I want to give 
some facts to show why we should act at once. : 

We produce more silver than any other country. It is one of 
the items of our national wealth, and it is our duty to legislate so 
as not to injure it. To adopt the bimetallic standard would 
beyond question enlarge our foreign commerce. Being the lead- 
ing nation of the world, our geographical position would soon give 
us control of the markets of the world if we would enact wise 
trade and finance laws. We have courageously and pean 
determined to enforce the Monroe doctrine, and passed the Wilson 
bill to extend our trade, but still have the single gold standard. 
Here we are with silver-using Asia and Mexico on one side and 
gold-using Europe on the other, all reaching out for our trade; 
some want the products of our mines, some of our farms, some of 
our forests, and others of our factories, but all want trade of some 
kind. The patriotic, statesmanlike thing to do is to extend to all 
of them the right hand of fellowship and at once Sones our 
monetary stan so as to revive business, prevent further decline 
in prices in farm products, and make it easy to settle interna- 
tional balances. 


our monometallic 
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I have here the advanced sheets of the statistics of our foreign 


commerce for the year ending June 30, 1895, kindly furnished me | 


by the Bureau of Statistics, and from them I get the exports and 
imports by the grand divisions of the world: 














Countries. | Standard. | Imports. | Exports. 
= aE as a 
MTOPC.--------200 -2---------- | Gold ...........---.--| $883, 645, 813 | $627,927, 692 
Weak MREIGD. .<cceccceee-eeceee} ET ein Salis Seether nanan 68,860,152 | 31, 563, 830 
WAEECD s..00e << cc0c ose cee --e- | oneee eapitiatataaioas 11, 580, 760 6, 629, 369 
Ne Gole weenve 112, 167, 120 33, 525, 985 
Goath _ ll ia tavedeasienunl | 6 niegtadeabows 77, 626, 364 17, 325, 057 
SEE Eee cnweccev cntese- SEN Asocivtsteetitlenieaaiigen 5, 709, 169 6, 377, 842 
a [pnvove secon nonsncenence 659, 589, 378 723, 349, 725 


rr EOE eo 


From this table, Mr. Chairman, you will see that in the princi- 

1 silver-using countries the balance of trade is against us, while 
it is in our favor in those using gold as the standard. To silver- 
using Mexico, West Indies, and Asia we owed a balance of $102,- 
559,120, and to gold-using South America $78,641,185. But, sir, 
when we come to gold-standard Europe and Africa we find that 
the balance in our favor is $244,950,552. 1f these balances were 
settied by the payment of the metal which is the standard of value 
in the respective countries, then we received $166,308,367 more of 

ld than we paid out, and $63,760,357 more gold than we paid of 
Both gold and silver. I know, Mr. Chairman, that international 


trade balances are not settled in the coins of the debtor Govern- | 


ments, but with bullion or coin at its bullion value; but it is 
easy to see what an advantage it is to us to use our silver when 
we can, and for the cotton, wheat, corn, and meat products that 
our farmers send to Europe to receive gold bullion. 
that we are in no danger of losing gold by adopting bimetallism, 
but, on the contrary, it is the surest way to keep it. So far as I 
am concerned, I would be willing to rest the cause of bimetallism 
upon this single point so far as the United States is concerned. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Anglo-Saxon race 
will ever become slaves and serfs whatever may be our financial 
policy. No, Mr. Chairman, if we are driven into the market to buy 

old when we have silver in the Treasury, which onght never to be 

one, we know that our country will get it, as the bids just opened 
show, but every man who is proud of our history and hopeful of 
the future should insist upon a broader monetary basis and alarger 
field for our commerce. Shall we, when our Christian civiliza- 
tion is ripe, when the countless resources of our country are being 
discovered and developed, when the products of mine, farm, forest, 
and factory to be exchanged and utilized by both the gold and silver 
using people are increasing, narrow the basis of our business? To 
admit itis to ask the American people to be satisfied with the condi- 
tions of theOld World. To follow the financial policy of Europe 
is to yield to a conspiracy te check the progress, social develop- 
ment, and Christian sentiment of a Government now the vanguard 
of civilization—a Government whose mission it is to lead, not to 
follow. 


It is common for those who take the opposite side of this ques- | 


tion to tell us that gold and civilization, and silver and barbarism, 
gotogether. Iask, Mr. Chairman, when did France and Germany 
reach their highest state of civilization? Was it not before they 
went to gold monometallism? When did our own beloved country 
show the greatest growth in population and prosperity among the 
farmers and other producers? 

It was under the free-coinage act of 1837. In 1860 the farmers 
of our country owned more than one-half the wealth of the United 
States; now they own less than 20 per cent of it. 
France, Germany, England, and the United States adopted the 
gold standard that they were afflicted with social discord and 
abor strikes. 

Take the gold-using countries as a whole, and they have national 
debts aggregating $40 per capita, while that of the silver-using 
countries is only $4 per capita. England has been referred to as a 
great creditor nation. In the sense that the corporations of this 
and other countries owe her ple, she is a creditor nation, but 
let us not forget that the Government of Great Britain owes 
$3,500,000,000, which is about $90 per capita for each subject. 
Other European countries are not in as good condition. 

Edward Atkinson is reported to have said that the public debt of 


Europe had increased from $2,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000 within | 


the present century. England has paid only about $500,000,000 of 
her national debt during the last fifty years. Yet that is the 
progress and civilization held up as an example for the United 

tates. At the rate we are selling bonds we may come to it; but 
at this time, with more people and more wealth, we owe only about 
one-fourth of what Great Britain does, to say nothing about her 
dependencies, for the most important of which she enforces the 
silver standard. If you want a great national debt, continue the 


single gold standard, but if you want a freer commerce, an inde- | at least. 


This shows | 


| charges. 


It was not until | 
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| pendent and happy people freed from debt, a Government resting 

upon manhood with equal rights to all and special privileges to 
| none, give us the bimetallism established by the fathers of the 
| Republic. For one, I do not believe that a national debt is 
a blessing, and I deny that our Government or people can ad- 
vance civilization by getting in debt. I trust the time will soon 
come when our public and private debts will be paid. Debts are 
the greatest troubles to our people, and with the 


rising value of 


| gold they cling to them as did the ‘‘old man of the sea” to the 
i neck of Sinbad the Sailor. 
Mr. WASHINGTON. Allow me to ask the gentleman how 


| much has the national debt been decreased since 1879, when 
resumed specie payment, and was that reduction had on a g 
basis or on a silver basis? 

Mr. McRAE. It has been reduced about one-half. 

Mr. LITTLE. How much cotton would pay it then and how 
much cotton would pay it now? 

Mr. MCRAE, It would take about as much cotton to pay it now 
as it would then. But thanks to a patriotic people and the Bland 
| Act, a large part of it has been paid. For the twelve years that 

followed the passage of that act our commerce increased and our 
| people prospered as much as was possible with a gold standard and 
high protection tariff. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
silver? 
| Mr. McRAE. Idoina large measure. 
| Mr. CATCHINGS. Why not to the fact that the resumption 

of specie payments had given us a sound and stable currency? 

Mr. McRAE. I say that the resumption of specie payment at 
that time without the use of silver was impossible. ; 
| Mr. BOATNER. Then the gentleman admits that the Bland 

dollar does not rest on the same basis as paper money, but is 
money of final redemption? ; 

Mr. McRAE. There is avast difference between the silver dol- 
lar and a money. Notwithstanding the standard silver dollar 
has been denounced and boycotted by the Treasury officials and 
the most of the bankers since the passage of the Bland Act it is 
to-day as good as gold here or elsewhere, less transportation 
No man can be found who has ever lost a cent on the 
standard American silver dollar. Not a dollar in silver or silver 
certificates has ever been or can be legally redeemed in gold. 
They are receivable for all debts due to the United States—this 
and nothing more has the Government done or promised to do for 
them. 

Mr. LACEY. Then why repeal the law that makes that dollar 
good? 

Mr. McRAE. I want to make more dollars like them. 

Mr. BOATNER. I think my friend from Arkansas did not 
| understand my suggestion. I agree with the position he now 
| takes as to the silver dollar being money of final redemption. 

That is the position I have alwaystaken. Many of the advocates 
of freeand unlimited coinage contend that the money issued under 
the provisions of the Bland-Allison Act is not money of final re- 
demption, because they say it is subordinate to gold and that the 
whole volume of our money of final redemption is restricted to 
the gold circulation. I say that all the silver money issued under 
the Bland-Allison Act reenforces the gold and that all of it is money 
of final redemption. 

Mr. McRAE. I think I understand the position of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. The silver dollars are redemption money 
to the extent that they do not require redemption themselves. 
| What I complain of is that they are not used to redeem the paper 
| obligations of the Government. I think it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to coin and use silver in redeeming the 
notes and bonds of the Government. They are all payable in sil- 
ver, and I believe that if the policy of paying in gold alone was 
changed, and silver or silver and gold in equal parts used, that 
| the strain upon the Treasury caused by exports of gold would stop 
| at once. If you and I can agree on nothing else, let us resolve to 
| prevent the retiring of the present stock of standard silver dol- 
ars. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, I hope I can have consent to con- 
tinue for ten minutes. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ithink the gentleman should certainly have 
that privilege, as he has been very much interrupted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest that the gentleman be permitted to 
| go on, and then whoever is to be recognized can come after. The 
| gentleman has yielded very patiently to a great many interrup- 
tions. 

Mr. BOATNER, Iask that the gentleman have ten minutes. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. If it does not interfere with 
the time of those who are to follow. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would say, give the gentleman ten minutes 
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Does my friend attribute that to the use of 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman from | third Congress, which was Democratic, failed to restore silver 
Arkansas proceeding for ten minutes? coinage. ‘This political sin of omission on the of the Demo- 

There was no objection. cratic Administration must be confessed, and the people adminis- 

Mr.McRAE. I thank the committee for the extension. I un- | tered a severe punishment in 1894. We must now turn our atten- 
derstand that my friend from Mississippi wishes to ask a question. | tion to correcting the mistakes of two years ago and elect none 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, my friend is so frank that I will be | who have deceived us. I believe the only chance for the success 
obliged now if he will let us know exactly what he understands | of the free coinage of silver at the next election is to have the 
by the term “ bimetallism.” There seems to be some controversy | Democratic national convention declare for it and nominate a 
and confusion with reference to the matter. | candidate who believes in it. 

Mr. McRAE. I understand it to be the legal right to have| 1 donot believe that any President of the United States will ever 
coined at a fixed ratio both metals and the right to use either as | preside during the life of any of us who is elected upon a platform 
money of final payment. In other words, the “dollar,” the unit | declaring distinctly against silver. The Republicans of this House 
of value, shonld be coined of either metal and thus secure to debt- | may do like the last Congress, and defeat this amendment, but the 
ors and business men the double or alternate standard. I do not | people, mark my prediction, will rebuke them for it as they re- 





insist that bimetallism necessarily carries concurrent circulation. | buked the Democratic party. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. That is the very point that I wanted the| Mr. CATCHINGS. Does my friend think that any man could 
gentleman to explain. be elected President on any platform that declares for the free 
Mr. McRAE. But the gentleman must not confuse circulation | coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 without the cooperation of 


with the standard or measure of value. To illustrate, if the de- | other countries? 
mand for gold in some other country for some special purpose Mr. McRAE. Yes; I believe with all my heart and soul that 
increases its value or makes it scarce here, there will at once be | if the Democratic party, when it meets in convention at Chicago 
a demand for silver to meet the scarcity occasioned by the with- | in July, declares for the free, unlimited, independent coinage of 
drawal of gold, and for the same reason the value of silver will | silver ata ratio of 16to1 it will carry two-thirds of the States of the 
be increased, so that one may circulate to-day and the other to- | Union, and give the Republican party, if it adopts a single gold- 
morrow. At any given moment the standard actually used in any | standard platform, such a defeat as it never gave it before. {Ap- 
particular country may be one or the other and not both; but if | plause.] 
the right to use either is secured by law this is bimetallism,andit | No Democrat who loves the principles of his party ought to re- 
will tend to make each metal change less than it would otherwise. | fuse a hearty support to its nominees whatever may be our differ- 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Then my friend, under that definition, | ences on the coinage question, for we cam accomplish nothing 
would consider Mexico a bimetallic country, and she has the same | without organization. It may be necessary to reform the party 
oseene. before it can reform the coinage and currency laws. But let us 
Mr. BRUMM. Does Mexico coin any gold at all? swear by the sacred memories of the founders of Democracy and 
Mr. McRAE. The Director of the Mint puts Mexico down as | that faith which is due the people that we will tread no backward 
being upon the single silver standard. Shehassilver monometal- | step upon these questions. Come what may, we will not lower our 
lism, not bimetallism. I am as much opposed to the single silver | flag to our common enemy, the advocate of centralization, extrava- 
standard as I am to the single gold standard. gance, monopoly, and high taxes. ‘‘Our party must become a 
BIMETALLISM— HISTORIC, CONSTITUTIONAL, AND DEMOCRATIC, a ae” a bang Mey a rn a eee eae’ 
Silver is aaa. constitutional, amegniiie amen. ; Since the | will not rs ; no ye nermeae mee — not ae Sa mis- 
organization of human government gold and silver have both esent; no disappointment they n 2 mo a re- 
been used as money. When the United States secured their in- | volt; no class or creed they will not seek to inflame; no passion 
dependence silver was in use as standard money in the mother | they will not ai | to arouse; no fraud — will not pemnsly 
country as well as in the colonies. It was distinctly recognized | perpetrate; no combination with the isms of politics they wi 
by theConstitution, and from the foundation of the Government, | not make; no crime they will not condone. United let us stand 
following a policy indorsed by Jefferson and defended by Jackson, | guard, full armed at every ng to meet them. Our appeal is 
the Democratic party has been the party of bimetallism, favoring | not to passion nor to we , to class or faction, to race or 
the coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. For the | creed, but to the sound common sense, the interest, the intelli- 
last fifteen or twenty years we have had three distinct financial | gence, and patriotism of the American people. 
licies presented to the country by the leaders of as many dif-| _ 1 am aware that there are some who think that the party of 
aa itical parties: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Tilden, Seymour, Hancock, 
1. The single gold standard with the national-bank notes for | Hendricks; Beck, and Thurman can not recover from the over- 
currency, which has been and is yet su by a majority of | Whelming defeat of 1894, but, Mr. Chairman, the Democracy has 
the Republicans. As a general thing, ublicans are opposed | seen darker days than these. This is no time for gloomy forebod- 
to silver, but I do not say all Reneilinane , for there are some in | ings, but rather a time for us to reason together; to take asurvey of 
the South and West who favor it. the conditions that threaten our institutions. Let us renew our 
2. The irredeemable fiat paper money advocates, who make no | fealty and close up our lines for the coming contest; and let Demo- 
distinction between metallic and paper money, and demand that | cratseverywhere of the seductiveovertures being made by 
it all shall be issued by the Government to the people upon a per | those who would link the destiny of silver to protection, railroad 
capita basis. This scheme of finance isadvocated by the Populiste, ownership, subtreasury land-loan or other paternal schemes of 
who, as a general thing, do not believe in redemption money, care | government. If you want the free of silver you must 
oO 


nothing for either gold or silver,and favor silver because it is pop- | Stand by that organization that has fought its battles in the past; 
ular in certain States. I warn Democrats against such pretended | that party which has given you 423,000,000 silver dollars, and 
friends. the only one that is likely togive you more of them. [Applause.] 
8. es -_ = sound bime — ic doctrine of gold er is 
as the basis, and such an amount 0 money as can be keptat 
with coin, has been sushatahned Ter’ a large majority of the Coin Redemption Fund. 


mocratic leaders and voters, and in my opinion this is what a en 
majority of the le desire. SPEECH 
he present Executive has been twice elected as a Democrat, 


~~ a ae > 1884, on a oe declaring for coms ae. or N 
the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a circulating 

medium convertible into such money without loss;” the last time, H 0 N , B E N T 0 N M C M I L L I , 
in 1892, when the ow Bp re to the use = — gold OF TENNESSEE, 

and silver as the sta money of the country, and to the coin- REPRESENT 

age of both gold and silver without discriminating against either In THE HOUSE OF ASIvEM, 
meta! or charge for mintage, etc.; and the only time that he was Wednesday, February 12, 1896. 

ever defeated before the people was in 1888, when his party made 


. as ; : ; Whol the state of the Union, and 
no distinct declaration upon the coinage question, and the same | ,,2e House being in Commaittes of tr 2904) tomaintal the 


under n and protect 
year the Republican party declared for the use of both gold and | coinredemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
silver as money and condemned the policy of his Administration | ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


in its efforts to demonetize silver. Mr. McMILLIN rose and was recognized: 
in every Democratic Congress except one since the passage of | Mr. Cuarrman: After a man of the ction of the gentleman 
the act of 1878 a majority of the 


Democratic Representatives and | who has just taken his seat (Mr. DoLLIVER], a of the 
Senators have endeavored to right the View wrong trated | Ways Means Committee, which has charge of this a 
by that law. Our party is not responsible for bri is coun- | tion, has yor ene time of the House Sor aoe ae Eee | r 

try to the single gold standard. All that can be trut oo bas failed to what his views are on the silver question . t is 
against the record of our party on this question is that the Fifty- | not strange that in the last emergency and in despair he should 
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hold up his hands and say, as he did: ‘‘ We trust the Lord in this 
business.” [Laughter.] Gentlemen who have questions so im- 

rtant as these for consideration on behalf of 70,000,000 people 
ought to be at least candid with their fellow-representatives in the 
enunciation of their own principles. — 

When the gentleman was asked directly: ‘‘Do you favor the 
coinage of silver at any ratio and in any degree or not?” he was 
dumfounded and opened not his mouth, except to say that he was 
with the Republican party on this question. 

The gentleman has rd from his party, and we behold a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means saying what you ought 
not to do, but wholly unable or unwilling to point out what you 
ought to do. - 

Mr. Chairman, we have resting upon us one of the most fearful 
responsibilities that ever devolved upon a body of representatives 
of a great people. These are grave and solemn questions that are 
presented for our consideration. The questions, how much cur- 
rency we should have, what should be its nature, how it should 
be distributed, how it should originate, are questions to which 
the gentleman would do well to give his attention instead of ap- 
plying epithets tc those who h: ppen to differ from him. 

Lest I should forget it in a different connection, let me say that 
the gentleman [Mr. DoLLIVER], in the course of his remarks, asked 
whether they had not tried in 1890 the experiment of the issuance 
of more silver, and whether it had not broken down. I want to 
say in reply that the distinguished gentleman whose name was 
attached to the measure known as the Sherman law is credited 
with saying that the object of that legislation was to prevent silver 
coinage. Again, that measure provided for the purchase of silver, 
but not for its coinage and its standing as money side by side 
with gold and on an equality with it. It provided for the i 
chase of silver bullion and the deposit of it in the Treasury, and for 
issuing upon it gold and silver certificates or warrants. It was 
not bimetallism in any sense. Of course such a measure as that 
would receive the condemnation of the people, as it did; of course 
such a measure as that could not result in any good to silver or to 
the people. It was intended as a stab at silver, and did do much 
to destroy it. 

When asked how he stood upon the silver question, the gentle- 
man from Iowa said: 


I stand with that Ete which has coined $600,000,000 of silver, and has kept 
it all at par with gold. 


He concealed the fact that that party’s representative, who by 
the grace of the Electoral Commission was occupying the White 
House—Mr. Hayes—vetoed the very bill under which that was 
done, and it was by Democratic votes passed over his veto. So 
that it was a Democratic, not a Republican measure, that gave 
that silver to the country, and his party repealed it in 1890. 
enn. Let us have a little plain dealing with each other in 

iscussion. 


The gentleman says that in the long run when we have free 
coinage the value of the coin produced will correspond to the 
value of the metal that is in it. I do not propose to be otherwise 
than candid in this discussion. That is a correct statement of 
what would occur ultimately; and I take the gentleman's own 
confession later on to go with that. 
ured by the value of bullion that is in the dollar after the legisla- 
tion unfriendly to it has been repealed. He admits that to 
rehabilitate silver by statute, to authorize free coinage, would 
have a tendency to raise the price. He tells us that the office of 
money is to buy things. I think I shall be able to show him 
before I get through that a main office it has had to perform in 
this country for a great many years has been the payment of taxes. 

NOT ENOUGH CURRENCY TO PAY TAXES AND CARRY ON BUSINESS. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no denying the fact that our finances are 
out of joint. Gentlemen who have not traveled over the country, 
who have not gone to the homes of the people, to the retail stores 
and workshops, have little conception of the great scarcity of 
money with masses. 

Business men, and those having control of public affairs, con- 
tinually admonish the farmers and laborers to cease doing credit 
business and pay as they go for what they buy. Wholesale mer- 
chants would rejoice if able to sell for cash instead of selling on 
credit. The retailers would be gladdened by a change from a 
credit to a cash system. But there is nota sufficiency of currency 
to carry on the business of the people in that way. 


Who has not seen the beautiful essays, from time to time pub- | 


lished, setting forth the advantages of these changes? Who has 


not heard the uent declamations favoring cash against credit? 
We have all and seen these things time out of mind, and 
felt their force and admitted their truth, yet we have known, and 


do know, that, however beautiful the theory, it is impossible of 
application with the small volume of currency we now have. 
TAXES OF THE AMERICAN PROPLE. 
Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States paid in taxes in 
1890, according to our census, $1,040,473,013, as follows: 
Zo the Federal Government -...................... $461, 154, 680 


But the value will be meas- | 
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niacthes 116, 157, 640 





To the States 


To the counties__._.___....._.. ee eee Sees . 133,525, 493 
To the municipalities __.._._.- , 329, 635, 200 

The money of the United States outside the Treasury is esti- 
mated by Secretary Carlisle to be $1,598,000,000. Of this amount 
it is safe to say that not so much as $1,500,000,000 is in actual cir- 
culation. Speaking in round numbers, it is safe to calculate that 
about one-third of all the money in actual irculation hast »£o 
annually for Federal taxes, over a third of it for State, county, 
and municipal taxes, leaving only about $500,000,0 ry on 
commerce uhobstructed by the taxgathere1 

Sir, in vain will you clamor against credits; in vain laud the 
cash system; in vain declaim against mortgages while this is the 
situation. In vain will you look for the permanent return of 
prosperity while there is insufliciency of currency. Our popula- 
tion and commerce are increasing rapidly; and even if w ul all 
the currency which was needed now it would be wholly inade- 
quate five years hence. There must be a constant increase of 
currency to keep pace with this increase in population and busi- 
ness. We had this partially provided for by what was known as 
the Bland Act of 1878, which required the coinage of not less than 
$2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 worth of silver per annum, 
but in 1890 the Republican party repealed this act and substituted 
in its stead what is known as the Sherman Act, which stopped the 


compulsory coinage of silver and provided instead for the issuance 
of gold and silver obligations upon bullion purchased and depos- 
ited in the vaults of the Treasury in bullion form. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I desire to comment very briefly 


upon theSherman law. It was recognized at the time as a deadly 


blow aimed at silver, but the Republican party put it through 
against the protest and over the opposing votes of every Democrat 
in Congress. Mr. Bland, the author of the act of 1878, under which 
$400,000,000 of silver was coined, predicted at the time the calamity 


that would come from it. Mr. SHERMAN, the author of the bill, 
has since admitted, asI stated in another connection, that its object 
was to prevent free coinage of silver. Whenthe Democratic 
vention met it denounced the Sherman law as ‘‘a fraud and a 
sham” and demandedits repeal. It was foreseen then, it isknown 
now, that to buy silver and issue gold obligations upon it, instead 
of coining and letting it stand upon its own basis, meant the use 
of silver only as a commodity and its ultimate destruction. It 
was repealed in pursuance of promise by those who denounced it. 


DISASTERS OF 


con- 


REPEALING THE BLAND LAW 
THE SHERMAN LAW 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at some of the disastrous conse- 
quences which have flowed from the Sherman Act. While we 
coined silver under the Bland Act we had no difficulty in maintain- 
ing specie payments. About $100,000,000 of gold was bought 
many years ago by the issuance of bonds to enable the Government 
to resume specie payments. This was held for the redemption of 
the $346,000,000 of greenbacks issued by the Government, and 
proved ample for the purpose. But when the Sherman law was 
passed and $150,000,000 of obligations which might be redeemed 
im gold were issued upon the silver bullion purchased, that became 
an additional strain on the $100,000,000 of gold reserve. In addi- 
tion to this there was in circulation $200,000,000 of national-bank 
money redeemable in greenbacks. Being so redeemable and the 
greenbacks in turn being redeemable in gold, these also became 
virtually an additional burden on the gold reserve, and we had 
the anomaly of $700,000,000 of paper resting on $100,000,000 of 
gold. 

The addition of the Sherman notes to the paper demands on the 
gold reserve made the strain so great that it was found insufficient 
to meet it, and the Government has since from time to time gone 
into the market and bought more gold with which to maintain 
specie payments. I regard this and high taxation as the most 
fruitful sources of the panic which almost bankrupted the country. 
I think the repeal of the Bland Act and the enactment of the Sher- 
man law instead one of the greatest calamities that has charac- 
terized Federal legislation in two decades. If we had continued 
to coin silver and let it stand on its own basis instead of issuing 
gold obligations upon the bullion, as was done by 


AND PASSING IN ITS STE4D 


that act, sil 


liver 

would have taken care of itself. 

DISASTERS ACCUMULATED UNDER THEIR AUTH 3 

Sir, the Administration of President Harrison stayed in power 
long enough to feel the folly of this unwise legis! Thelarge 
surplus which they had obtained from the Democra Adminis- 
tration was swept away and became nothing. Deficiency was 
staring them in the face. The gold reserve was run down until 
they prepared to issue bonds for the purchase of gold before the 


close of his Administration. But finally it was ascertained that 
by changing the system of bookkeeping, by raiding the trust funds 
of the Treasury and counting them as reserves, they could bridge 
over until the present Administration, which had then been 
elected, should take charge. In this way they dumped their dis- 
asters onto the present Administration. We inherited from them 
a bankrupt Treasury, a system of taxation that yielded less rev- 


as 
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enue than was expended, and a panic in full blast. Our people 
have worked and struggled ever since like slaves. Their corn- 
cribs and wheat bins are overflowing with abundance, but so dis- 
jointed had they made our finances that the prosperity worked 
for and hoped for was slow to return. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BILLS. 

Mr. Chairman, two bills are presented for our consideration. 
One is the House bill, which provides for the issuance of a new 
quality of bords to keep up the gold reserve, and for the issuance 
of certificates of indebtedness of the Government to meet any 
deficiency in the current revenues; the other is a bill sent us by 
the Senate as a substitute therefor, which meets the demand for 
money in a different way and a better way. We now have silver 
bullion in the Treasury which cost $127,000,000, the seigniorage 
on this, or profits from its coinage, would be about $40,000,000, 
and the Senate bill utilizes this seigniorage by putting it in cir- 
culation. 

The House bill provides for a temporary currency to be with- 
drawn at the end of a few years, thereby producing stringency 
when withdrawn. The Senate bill borrows nothing, goes in debt 
for nothing, but utilizes what we already have. It adds perma- 
nently tothe currency of the country instead of laying the founda- 
tion for future stringency. The Senate bill by section 3 provides 
that no national-bank notes of less than $10 shall be issued, thus 
leaving the field of small denominations to silver and silver cer- 
tificates alone. Section 4 provides for the redemption of the notes 
of the Sherman Act and the greenbacks in gold or silver, at the 
option of the Government. 

The gentleman from Maine tells us that the Government will 
have no difficulty within five years in taking in all the Sherman 
notes and issuing silver in their stead. Yet he refuses to pass 
this law which provides that it shall be done. As I have indi- 
cated, the Government has already a large amount of silver bul- 
lion on hand. The Senate concluded it had better coin this at 
a profit of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, and thus obtain money to 
meet current expenses, than by issuing any kind of bonds, high 
or am ers or long. There is no ill for which the House bill is 
a remedy. 

Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury has told us that we do not 
need additional revenues, that the revenues of this year will be 
within twenty millions of the expenditures, and that next year 
there will be asurplus. So we shall see over one hundred millions 
of money in the Treasury in excess of the gold reserve after pay- 
ing all deficiencies. And yet we are solemnly asked to go on and 
provide for a contingency that can never happen. Such expen- 
sive child’s play, Mr. irman, I do not intend to take any 

in 


art in. 
% Mr. LACEY. Will my friend permit a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. LACEY. My friend from Tennessee, being upon the Ways 
and Means Committee, is familiar with this question of revenue, 
and I will ask him whether he has observed that for some time 

ast the shortage runs from $500,000 to $800,000 a day, and whether 
he thinks, judging by our present experience, that the deficit will 
be less than twenty millions for the current year? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think the amount of deficiency is overesti- 
mated by my friend. Just what it will be I can not say, but I 
will state to the gentleman that I have been astonished at the ac- 
curacy with which the Treasury experts figure out what will be 
the revenues for any given period of one or two or three years. I 
do not know just what the deficit will be, but this I do know, and 
it is the material question for consideration, that there is no pos- 
sible state of affairs which can call upon one-half the money that 
will be in the Treasury in excess of the gold reserve within the 
next three years. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Chairman, in further response to the gentleman from Iowa I 
will say that the pretenses under which the majority of the House 
passed the House bill authorizing the sale of bonds and the issu- 
ance of certificates is the maintenance of the gold reserve and to 
meet a deficiency of revenues. 

Let us examine the condition of the Treasury and see what it 
needs. The Treasury contains an available cash balance, includ- 
ing the gold reserve, of $181,000,000. Inside of sixty days it will 
be over a quarter of a billion doilars, about one-seventh of all the 
currency in existence, Sir, will the gentleman tell us what need 
he has for certificates of indebtedness? If, instead of his bill, the 
Senate bill should pass, we would get the benefit of the seigniorage 
now locked up in the Treasury, and thereby add forty millions 
more to our available cash and to the circulating medium. The 
Secretary of the Treasury informs us that very soon our revenues 
will equal our expenditures. So it now looks like that very soon 
the problem with us will be how to get this vast sum in circula- 
tion, instead of adding to it and h ing. 

REDEMPTION IN GOLD OR SILVER AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another particular wherein I must prefer 
the Senate bill to that of the House. It provides for the redemption 
of the United States Treasury notes in gold or silver at the option of 


e—_— 


the Government. Unfortunately, as is admitted by all, when we 
resumed specie payments we allowed by practice the note holder to 
demand gold or silver at his option instead of the Government 
paying in gold or silver at its option. Under Mr. Hayes this was 
started. It was continued under Presidents Garfield and Arthur, 
and was the custom when the present Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, took 
charge. He found the Treasury bankrupt, the gold reserve run- 
ning down, and hard times prevailing. He feared to change the 
custom in the midst of the panic lest he should increase the gen- 
eral distrust and intensify the panic. But the gold reserve will 
soon be more than one hundred and twenty-five millions. Ever 
consideration admonishes us to change this practice. What pri- 
vate creditor owing a debt and having the option to pay in either 
of two commodities, say wheat or corn, tobacco or barley, iron or 
lead, gold or silver, would not exercise that right and pay in that 
commodity which suited his convenience? What court of equity 
would not declare and enforce this right? 

Our failure to exercise this option has cost millions, and will 
cost more if continued. How does it operate? Whenever astrong 
organization wants gold for speculation or shipment it has only to 
get greenbacks or Sherman notes issued on silver bullion, go to 
the Treasury, and drag it out. This forces a sale of bonds to get 
more gold. Whenever investors want more nontaxable United 
States bonds, whether to bank on or as a permanent investment, 
all they have to do is to gather up these notes, with them draw 
out the gold reserve, and they force the sale at which they propose 
to be the bidders. So this may goon as long as this greed for 
gold continues, or till the hunger for bonds is glutted. eantime 
each sale of bonds puts more money not needed into the Treasury 
and thereby draws it from commerce, where it is badly needed. 


DO NOT DESTROY GREENBACKS. * 


As a remedy for this admitted evil we are told to issue five hun- 
dred millions of bonds and retire all the Treasury notes; to sup- 
plant a noninterest-bearing, taxable, circulating note with an inter- 
est-bearing, nontaxable, noncirculating bond. In other words, 
= a“ assured that if we will burn our barn we will rid ourselves 
of rats. 

Sir, I am to this. It would be ruinous to contract the 
currency by destroying between one-fourth and one-third of all 
in existence. Suchapanic has not been seen as would ensue from 
a sudden contraction of this magnitude. Thereisasurer, speedier 
remedy. It is the one provided by the last section of the Senate 
bill, redeeming in either gold or silver, at the option of the Gov- 
ernment. The French have this system, and it works perfectly. 
Their payment is made in - or silver, or both, as the Govern- 
ment prefers. And so wisely have they ma d their affairs that 
notwithstanding the heavy drain caused by the Franco-Prussian 
war, notwithstanding every man, woman, and child in France had 
to pay $30 indemnity—$1,000,000,000—to Germany, France came 
to the rescue of boastful England and saved her when Barings 
failed. The demand for specie and for sale of bonds would both 
cease if we exercised this option. 

The bill was so drawn by the Committee on Ways and Means as 
to issue bonds, with them buy gold and redeem the greenbacks, and 
then withhold the greenbacks from circulation by refusing to pay 
them out on the current demands of the Government. If this 
had been consummated a noninterest-bearing circulation would 
have been destroyed and interest-bearing, noncirculating bonds 
substituted instead. But this House took the same course on this 
subject taken by the last House and refused to do it. The com- 
mittee was compelled to amend the bill regarding this. 


FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. Chairman, the most important question presented by the 
Senate substitute is the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DineLey] tells 
us that an excessive production of silver has been a potent factor 
in the demonetization of silver, and excuses it on this ground, 
but, unfortunately for his argument, he makes the confession that 
silver was at a premium over gold at the time it was demonetized 
by this country in 1873 and at the time it was demonetized by 

rmany. Hence, away with the argument that the abundance 
of silver caused this demonetization; away with the argument 
that there existed a necessity for it at the time it was done. 
Much has been said in this connection to prove that the demoneti- 
zation by this country was not brought about by concealment, 
fraud, or deceit. I know, Mr. Chairman, that these things were 
charged all over the country at the time the demonetization was 
found out. From public platforms, from the hustings, from the 
halls of legislation, went out the charge that the crime had been 
surreptitiously committed. No man for years confessed here or 
elsewhere, so far as I know, that he had part or lot in that cruci- 
fixion. Never until within the last four years have I heard any 
man in Congress admit his in it. 

Sir, in this connection I to say that I am not for gold mon- 
ometallism or for silver monom I am for 
in the broadest and truest sense of the word, for the 
use of the two metals, which would put each on @ par with the 














other. I do not pro in what I shall say to question the mo- 
tives of those who differ from me. I look at the question from a 
different standpoint, and come to a different conclusion from other 

ntlemen, and give the reasons why I can not join in the raid made 
on silver—the war of extermination begun in England in 1816, 
which was taken up by the United States in 1873, and about the 
same time in Germany, and later on by other countries of the 
WO Obsirman, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAL] has 
called attention to the magnitude of the world’s fiscal transactions, 
estimating them at $150,000,000,000 annually. . 
thing it proves that in the affairs of mankind a large amount of 
metallic money can be used. I have shown that the world’s gold 
and silver is but little more than $8,000,000,000. Does he not think 
that more than this could be used where the annual transactions 


If this proves any- | 


are twenty times this? This only goes toshow the extent to which | 


we might use money. 


Sir, he and other gentlemen have dwelt at length upon the | 


wer of “confidence” in commerce. Nor doI underrate it. 

astrong element. But confidence goes when the panic comes. 
I beg him toremember that the more of our business there is done 
in cash the less room there is for ruin when the panic does come. 
Confidence may postpone a debt, but can not pay it. 
does not pay taxes. 

COST OF MONOMETALLISM. 

When the Latin Union met to guard against a deluge of silver 

ured into their mints after we demonetized silver, Belgium, 
ftaly, and Switzerland wished to declare for a single gold stand- 
ard; France resisted. France is one of those countries now re- 
sisting an eement which discredits silver. Her action is 
explained ly the fact that, with more silver than any other nation 


circulating at par among her people, a reduction in the ratio | 


| : ; 
It | from Minnesota would be recognized at about a quarter after 4 


Confidence | 


| which I think is of the very essence of this discussion 


| 


would result in a direct loss of just such proportion of their pres- | 


ent circulation. 
if a new ratio of 32 to 1 were agreed upon, destroy $2,000,000 ,000 
of value. 

France has come to the rescue of almost every other country 
financially during these breaking times. 


Four billion dollars of silver in the world would, | 


| that it is impossible for the United States to do this alone. 
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being equal. Therefore the greater the scarcity of money the 
more horses it takes to buy or get the money needed, and the 
scarcity of money will be manifested in a fall of prices. 

But there are other matters to which I wish to call attention, 
and I must hasten on. At this point, allow me to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, how much of my time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN, Three minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I shall be very much obliged if I can obtain 
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at this point a little extension of my time—tenor fifteen mit = 
until I can present one or two other phases of this ques 

Mr. COX, I ask unanimous consent that the time of my col- 
league [Mr. MCMILLIN] be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I wish to inquire whether 
the granting of this request will prevent the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCLEaRY] from occupying the hour from 4 o'clock 
till 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under this arrangement the gentleman 


o'clock, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I shall try, and I think there will be no ob- 
jection, to get an extension of the time for the recess, so that the 
gentleman from Minnesota may have his full hour, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CAN AMERICA 


Mr. McMILLIN. 


MAINTAIN BIMETALLISM? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the question 
the most 
important involvedin it. That is, Can the United States establish 
and maintain free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1? Sixteen times 
as much silver in a silver dollar as gold in a gold dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the greatest difficulty we have to 
encounter in advocating free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
16 to 1 is the fact that many people have been brought to believe 
If we 


| could only convince the American people that there was no danger 


It is variously estimated that the arts consume from 10 to 65 per | 


cent of the annual output of the precious metals. 

But the world’s production of gold and silver from the fatal year 
1873 to 1895 was gold, $2,526,834,000, and silver, $2,754,542,900, both 
in coinage values. The commercial value of the silver was but 
$2,151,474,700, but the coinage of the mints of the world was gold, 
$3,404,708,469, and silver, $2,756,423,015, or more than one-third 
more gold than was mined and more ounces of silver than were 


y mined, and the recoinages of old coin is far from offset- | 


the demands for the arts. 


ew, if silver of the commercial value of $2,151,000,000 has been | 


coined into $2,756,000,000, why has not this been an addition to 
the world’s wealth of $600,000,000? Why will not the reduction of 
its value to its commercial basis destroy that wealth of six hun- 


dred millions? Why has not this legislation thus destroyed half | 


the value of the present and future output of the silver mines of 
the world, and if legislation has destroyed this value that is more 
than a loss of one hundred millions per year, why should not leg- 
islation try to restore that value? If legislation is inoperative to 
affect these values, why hesitate to grant the relief asked? Why 
contest with such ferocity the indulgence of a harmless sentiment 


to a clamorous people? hy guard with so anxious restraint the 
appetite of the hungry? It is useless to cry; the viands in sight | 
are but the illusions of the Barmecide. The agony is as real as 
that of Tantalus. 


Sir, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Towne], to whom I am 
indebted, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIams], and 


other distinguished gentlemen have so ably presented the other | 


hases of this question that I may be relieved in a great measure 
m what I would otherwise be very glad’to undertake in con- 
nection with it. They haveshown how it has affected prices, and 
they have accounted thereby for the reduction of prices; and I 
—_ that field that has been sufficiently’cultivated by them and 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, originally, in the use of gold and silver in ex- 
change of commodities, or, as we usually term it, in the purchase 
of commodities, they weighed the metal. But subsequently it was 
found more convenient to have it put into forms, where the weight 
and fineness could be stam on it by law, than for each trader 
to yo Eg arm with him his scales to ascertain its weight and 
his acids to fixits fineness. Hence, coinage laws became a conven- 
ience, and in the rapid transactions of a busy world the English 
pound and the American dollar became a necessity. 

When two are exchanged, the one for the other, it may 
be truly said the one buys the other. If A exchanges a horse with 


B for one hundred silver dollars, it is true that B has bought the | 


horse with $100 and A has bought the 100 silver dollars with the 
horse. If world demands horses and there is a scarcity, the 
more dollars they will bring. If the world needs money and there 
is a scarcity, the more horses it takes to procure it, other things 


in this undertaking to our finances and industries I think we 
would have comparatively little difficulty in getting the restora- 
tion of silver. And in the presentation of this important question 
I hope to be able to show that the stock of gold and the stock of 
silver in the world are about equal in value, and that silver is 
already doing substantially one-half of the fiscal work that is done 
by coin in the world. I will show next that nearly two-fifths of 
all the coined money inthe United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia is silver. 

I shall make an effort to show, in answer to those who charge to 
the over production of silver the decline in its value, that from 
1792 to 1840, when we had bimetallism, and even after that time, 
during the bimetallic period, there was a greater amount of silver 
produced by the world in proportion to gold than there was from 
1874 to 1894, the period of demonetization of silver. I hope to be 
able to establish that the ratio of the production of silver to gold 
remained substantially uniforin, varying from 15 to 1 and t6 tol 
for nearly two hundred years, and that this ratio of production 
and value did not materially change until after hostile legislation 


| against silver. 


Sir, I will try in the next place to show that the power of the 
United States is such in commerce, in manufactures, in produc- 


tion, in transportation, in banking, and in everything that makes 
the people great that we can, if we will, restore silver to its orig- 
inal use. 

STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD 


Sir, according to the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895 


the stock of gold in the world is $4,086.800,000; the stock of silver 
in the world, legal tender and limited legar tender, is $4,070,500,- 


000. The difference in value is therefore on the two metals only 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. Hence I may claim on this authority 
my first proposition that the two metals extant in the world are 
about equal in value and that silver is now doing one-half of the 
metallic work of commerce. 

Sir, in the next place, let us see what part silver takes in com- 
mercial business in what are usually regarded as the principal 
commercial countries of the world. 

The following table exhibits it, and shows that nearly two-fifths 
of the metallic circulation of these countries is silver. 


eC a nesndadseoaessos | $618, 100,000 $416, 700, 000 
The United Kingdom 


senenscosscoceses 5e0, 000,000 115, 400, 000 

tt +<cniigndeatsssnassappensae oF), OUD), G00 487, 900, 000 
Ph d.nnhe odnendeacase coapeanenncses 625, 000, 000 715.000. 000 
EEG «2 cana cdsscctsidewessn 140), 000, 000 +4 000.000 
a a alata ieee atic 480), 000, 000 a0, 000. 000 
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THE RATIO OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


Sir, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Senator SHERMAN, 
in a speech outside the Senate, when discussing the ratio between 
gold and silver, is credited with saying: 

The cnormous increase of the production of silver in the United States, 


Mexico, and Australia has distur 
value of silver. 

Sir, this is a most astounding proposition, and as it is the favor- 
ite basis for argument of those who hold to gold monometallism, 
let me compare it with the facts of the case as shown by Senate 
Report No. 256, page 163, Coinage Laws of the United States for 
1792 to 1894. It will there be found that the production of the 

recious metals, gold and silver, in the world, coimage value, from 

792 to 1840 was, gold $529,942,000, silver $1,364,697 000. 

Now, sir, let us take another period when hostile legislation 
had been enacted for the destruction of silver; from 1874 to 1894 
the production by the world was, gold $2,419,043,000, silver 
$2,687 ,833,000. It will thus be seen that, while there was nearly 
three times as much silver coined from 1792 to 1840 as there was 
gold, the ratio of the two metals remained almost stationary, and 
at the time of the demonetization of silver by the United States 
it was 8 per cent higher than gold. But when the scheme of 
demonetization hostile to silver had been worked in 1874 the value 
of silver declined, notwithstanding there was nearly as much gold 
produced as there was silver. So, instead of the increase of pro- 
duction disturbing the ratio, as was claimed by Mr. SHERMAN, 
hostile legislation has disturbed it. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard this as a very important branch of this 
discussion. I have therefore collated the statistics showing the 
ratio of silver to gold for over two hundred years. The first hun- 
dred years, from 1687 to 1787, the ratio was generally a little be- 
low 15 to 1. In each of those periods it was exactly 14.92. The 
following table shows the exact figures: 

Iu 1687, ratio in value of allver to gold -......... 2... -necnnceccensenee 14.92 tol 
in 1787, ratio in value of silver to gold... ...... ncccn~ --000 ---2-eenee 14.92 tol 

It fluctuated about that figure one hundred years. 


Ratio in— 
DEED cnseeccsnenatineamesce 


this ratio and has lowered the market 


Now, sir, in all the researches that I have been able to make I 
fail to find any corresponding increase in the production of silver 
that would warrant this rapid decline in its price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will my friend pardon me in connection 
with that? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to call my friend's attention 
to the fact that in the four years’ interval of the greatest increase 
of silver production in the history of the world, from 1887 to 1891, 
there was an increase of $49,000,000 only and that for the four 

ears of the greatest increase in the production of gold in the his- 
ry of the world, from 1849 to 1858, there was an increase by the 
enormous amount of $128,000,000 in gold, and that at the time when 
the two metals were conjoined by legislative authority they did 
not part from the market ratio at 15} to 1. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman is entirely correct in that, 
and I thank him for his figures, for they certainly shed light upon 
the question. Yet, with that increase of forty-nine millions of 
silver, we are solemnly told that the United States can not take 
charge of the additional increase of silver that would be brought 
about by legislation favorable to silver. 

POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mulhall says that, measured by the capacity to produce, meas- 
ured by the capacity to accomplish, the ee the United States 
is about as great to-day as that of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany combined, and that. too, when, ——— them, they 
hare 4,000,000 men in the field who are out of industrial pur- 
suits—when it takes 1,000,000 of their able-bodied men to support 
those under arms. Now, what are the facts m which this 
opinion is based? I will compare what France done, and I 
hold that we bear a more potent relation to the world to-day than 
either France or the Latin Union, when France alone, or with 
that union, made coinage successful for so long a period at a less 
ratio than that at which the world produced silver and a less ratio 
than we pro to adopt now. 

Sir, it is claimed by some that it will be impossible for us to 
maintain bimetallism, even if we undertake it. In y to this, 
I wish to say that France maintained bimetallism at ratio of 
15} to 1 from 1808 to 1878. * During all that time, during all her 





wars and strifes that characterized the period, whoever wanted 
gold carried silver to the French mints and obtained it; whoever 
wanted silver carried gold to the mints and obtained it. Her ratio 
was lower than our 16 to 1 ratio, lower than the Mexican ratio 
lower than that of some of the coinage countries. Still there was 
not that flooding of the mints, there was not that driving away of 
gold that is feared by many now. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist, and believe that I can show, that we are 
in far better condition for such an undertaking than France then 
was. We have a greater proportion of commerce than she had. 
We have a greater proportion of the manufactures of the world 
than she had; a greater proportion of steam power than she had. 
Our agriculture bears a greater proportion to that of the whole 
world than hers did. Let us examine. 

MANUFACTURES. 


In 1860 the world’s product of manufactures amounted to $12,- 
000,000,000, Of this France’s manufactures were $1 900,000,000, or 
about 16 per cent. But in 1888 she produced about $2,425,000,000 
worth out of the world’s production of $23,000.000,000 worth; 
only about 10 per cent. We may therefore take the period of 1870 
as an average between these two. 

Now, let us see how it is with the United States. In 1888 the 
total manufactures of the United States was $7,215,000,000 worth, 
or 31 per cent of the world’s entire product. 

RAILWAYS. 

In 1870 the railway mileage of France was 9,770, out of the 
world’s mileage of railways amounting to 128,235. It will thus be 
seen that France’s proportion of the world’s mileage was less 
than 8 per cent. In 18838 the world had in it 354,310 miles of rail- 
road. The United States had 156,080 miles, which was 43 per 
cent of the entire mileage, and after equaling the mileage of all 
ae our excess above Europe would more than circle the 

o 
° BANKING CAPACITY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is probably no better means of com- 
pune oon capacity now to maintain free coinage with the capac- 
ity which France demonstrated for maintaining it for seventy 
years than by comparing the banking capacity of the two coun- 
tries in the two periods. In 1870 the world’s banking power was 
in the neighborhood of $8,000,000,000; that of France was only 4 
per cent of this amount, or $20,000,000. Im 1890 the banking 
capacity of the world had doubled, and amounted to $16.000,.WU,- 
000, of which the United States contributed over $5,000,000,000, or 
82 per cent. If France could and did maintaincoinage at 15} to 1 
when her banking capacity was only 4 per cent of that of the 
world and there were worth of silver produced for every dol- 
lar of gold production, who will dare say that the United States, 
with one-third of all the banking power of the world in her bor- 
ders, may not maintain free coinage, especially when the ratio of 
the production of silver to gold is as 16} to 1 instead of 32 to 1? 

RAILWAY FREIGHTS. 

But let us take another one of the elements of power or means 
of gauging it and see how we compare with France. 

In 1870 the railway freight of Europe was 400,000,000 tons; that 
of France was 52,000,000 tons, or 13 per cent. In 1888 the tonnage 
of Europe was 765,000.000 tons; that of France 78,000,000 tons, or 
cent. At the same time the railway ton- 


combined. But, Mr. Chairman, if it is insisted that we would 
more properly our capacity by our water tonnage—that is, 
that portion of it which is carried on canals and rivers—we are 
equally safe in com with France. In 1870 the tonnage of 
France was 14,500,000 tons, and 24,500,000 tons in 1885. The ton- 
nage of the United States in 1885 was 51,000,000, or double that of 
France. The canal and river mileage of France is 7,730 miles; of 
that of the United States is more than 51,000 mi-es, or three-tenths 


000,000. 
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power which bas enabled the community of woodcutters 
and farmers to become in less than one hundred years the greatest nation in 
the world, is the aggregate of the strong arms of men and women aided by 
horse power, machinery, and steam power applied to the useful arts and 
sciences of everyday life. 

STEAM POWER. 


In 1870, according to this wonderful man, the steam power of the | 


world was 18,460,000 horsepower. That of France was 1,850,000 
horsepower, only about 10 per cent of the entire amount. But in 
1888 the total of the world had risen to 50,150,000 horsepower, of 
which the United States held 14,400,000 horsepower, or more than 
28 percent. It would be safe to say that to-day we have this ca- 


“itv in almost a greater degree than was held by the entire world | 


in 1870, upon which Mulhall is moved to say: 
Here was seen that the United States possesses almost as much energy 
Great Britain, Germany, and France collectively. 


In 1895 this had risen to 16,940,000 horsepower. 
We have so much more railroad mileage than the balance of the 
world that we could parallel with our lines every other road in 


as 


the world and have enough left to puta railroad around the earth, | 


having 3,000 miles to spare. 
We carry more railroad freight than all the world besides. 


LET US BANISH TIMIDITY. 


To those timid statesmen who fear to move unless England will 
ve them permission, I desire to say that England never has been 
essential to the success of bimetallism, and she is not to-day. She 


demonetized silver in 1816, and for more than half a century the | 


balance of the world utterly ignored her and kept up bimetallism. 
Despite her by this judicious use of both metals they had silver at 
a premium when it was demonetized in 1873. Hence my assertion 
that she is not essential to the success of bimetallism. Of course 
the more nations adopt it the easier it is to accomplish it. 
national bimetallism is much to be desired if it is obtainable, but 
I do not believe that with the power I have described we should 
adhere to gold monometallism as our permanent policy. I am 
told by some that gold monometallism is bound to succeed; but 
this is no a t with me so long as I believe as I do now that 
it ought not tosucceed. The right is on the side of the use of both 
metals, and on that side I take my stand whatever be the final 
result. 

Sir, my distin 
bimetallist. If 
propose some measure looking in that direction? His party has 
control of this House; it has the organization of the Senate. He 


ished friend from Maine protests that he is a 


and his compatriots were wont to stand up here and urge upon us | 


during the last Congress affirmative legislation. Now that he is 
weighted with the responsibility of legislation, why does he sit 
supinely by and proclaim to the country that, while he is for bi- 
metallism, he isfornonaction? Why notdosomething? Why not 

something? Why not find a thread that shall lead out of 
this labyrinth of woes into which his party during the last Admin- 
istration plunged us? If he means by international bimetallism to 
wait until England proposes something, he will be gray and de- 
crepit with age before the rainbow that he is chasing is ever 
nearer to him. 


As well might our colonial fathers have sat down around Bos- | 
ton Bay and waited for England to cease her oppression, to remit | 
her taxes, to release our citizens, and to give us justice, as for us 


to sit now in these Halls folding our arms, shutting up our eyes, 
and implore that great country to desist from the half a century 
of grinding and oppression that has characterized her fiscal policy. 
I beg him in this connection to remember that there is no circum- 
stance that can induce Englaud to take thiscourse. Her premiers 
uniformly proclaim that the balance of the world owes England 
many bi of dollars which annually bear many millions of 
interest, and the value of which would be reduced if the world 
= ‘The Heelies m in which most _ its oe a con- 
le have ever manifested an indisposi- 

to give home rule fo declan. but the gentleman from Maine 
remember that she was willing to take G’adstone and Irish 
rule, with monometallism, rather than to risk the 


af 


present status and bimetallism under Balfour and his followers. 
We are asked to take no stand on this important question. It is 
demanded of us that we shall wait. As we led out among the 
first outside of England in the work of demonetization, is it not 
that, as we all confess the error of that way, even the gen- 


: 


Maine himself, that we should be the first to make 
sentiments, to proclaim bimetallism and practically 
it? The gentleman from Maine has told us, which we 
w before, that the prime minister of France has announced his 
to joi in the movement for the restoration of bimet- 
in the great powers of the world. 
bite | not trust France now as we had to trust her in 1776? Why 
possible that the 


HE 
a 


i 


{ 


now as she helped us then? Is it 
people have degenerated and have less spirit than they 
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had in days gone by, when we were only three millions and a 


half strong? Weak, apparently helpless and defenseless, at the 





Inter- | 


is really and genuinely one, why does he not | 


arrest of our fathers and goaded by unjust taxation, our repr 
sentatives assembled in Independence Hall on the 4th of July 
1776. There that great Virginian stood, with the 1 immortal 
declaration that was ever made mm his hand, and p lair l his 
readiness to die in defense of those principles. W* 1 England 
| and her power then, and although it took eight years to do it. we 
established our independence and set t pa n th 
| march of progress and in the 

Later on, in 1812, although England did not d 
homes, relying on her superb and i mpara 

| great prowess, she asserted the right to search out 
| our seamen on the high seas. 

Although we were still weak and feeble, again tl rit of ‘76 
was in our fathers, and they inaugurated the war vy V to 
emancipate the seas as Washington had emancipated ind 
This Capitol went up in smoke; the White House, at t ther 

|end of the Avenue, was reduced to ashes. Ruin d abroad 
throughout the East, but the creat Ja 1, at New Orlean 
pping she has had in mod 


ve il 
times, and we threw off from our shoulders the 
sea.” 


the mother country the worst w! rn 
| i man of the 
j 


Nor was this all. In 1823, when monarchy and despotism were 
anxious to stop the inroads made upon their power and extend 
their conquests to this new continent, President Monroe called in 

| counsel the great author of the Declaration of Independence as to 


whether, when only ten and a half millions strong, weshould defy 
the whole world and establish what is now known as the Monroe 
doctrine. Jefferson began his reply to what he regarded the mast 
| important question which had been contemplated since the Decla 
ration of Independence, and said that we should make haste to 
proclaim, first, that we would take no part of Europe, 


in th : broils 


| and second, that no European power should, either by accession, 

| purchase, or conquest, extend its territory on this continent 

| Again American manhood was asserted and American principles 

prevailed. Now that we are seventy millions strong. Mr. Chair 
man, and have seventy willions of wealth, is it possible that we 

|}are going to falter? Canit be that we are going to cringe and 

| cower in the performance of what is right? For one, I am for the 


same boldness in declaration and action that characterized om 
sires, and I am in favor of proclaiming to the world, as they did, 
the correct principles, whether to be successful or unsuccessful 
and try the experiment of the free and unlimited coinage of 
sily or, with the concurrent use of both gold and silver. in whicl 


lies our only road to permanent prosperity. 
| Mr. Chairman, Mulhall says that the power of the United States 
| to-day is three times what it was in 1860; and yet one hundred 
| and fifty days after the war commenced, and during the whole 


war between the States, there was not an outside power on this 
earth that could have whipped either the Federal or the Confed- 
erate army, except the Federal force itself, and that took three 
years. If we are three times greater to-day, what may we not 
do? If we will wake up, if the slumbering giant will break the 
threads by which it has been bound and will go forth and declare 
| the American doctrine, that as silver is produced at 16 to 1, 

has been maintained at 16 to 1, as the debts existing have been 
contracted at 16 to 1, we will have the courage to do justice to 
ourselves by adopting free coinage at 16 to 1, and give true, gen 
| uine bimetallism to the world, and thus set the pace in finance as 
| we set the pacein freedom. [Applause. ] 


Free Coinage of Silver—No Further Issue of Bonds, 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. HENRY W. OGDEN, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R.2004) to maint and |] t the 
coin redemption fund. and to authorize the issue of cer cates of indebted 


ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue 


Mr. OGDEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 by the United States, independent of the 
action of any foreign country whatever. I am utterly opposed to 
the issue of bonds in the time of peace, by which the indebtedness 
of this country is increased. Sir, in the short space of time al 
lotted to me, an exhaustive discussion of the question is mani- 
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festly impossible. I shall, however, endeavor to suggest some 

points that may be of interest to all. 

I will allude first to the oft-reiterated statement which seems to 

be the main bulwark and support of some of those who are opposed 

to free silver; the statement with regard to the amount of the 
coinage of silver in the United States prior to 1873. 

It is a favorite statement of pe who oppose the opening 
of the mints to the free coi of silver that prior to 1873 there 
oe only eight millions of silver dollars coined in the United 

tes 


Mr. Chairman, anyone acquainted with the true facts should 
hide his head in shame for eens before an intelligent audi- 
ence, and much more so before the whole American people, to use 
such a statement as an argument for his opposition to the free 
coinage of silver. As a matter of fact, sir, there were only 8,000,- 
000 of silver dollars coined in this country prior to 1873; but when 
a witness goes upon the stand in any court he is required to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and is 
not at liberty to withhold any facts concerning the matter in 
question, Now, why do not these gentlemen, who volunteer as 
witnesses on this question, tell the whole truth? They tell us that 
only 8,000,000 silver dollars were coined _— to 1873. This state- 
ment is true; but they do not tell us, Mr. Chairman, that prior 
to 1858 all of our silver coinage, whether it was a dollar, or 50 
cents, or 25 cents, or even as small as 10 cents, was legal-tender 
money in the United States. 

The coinage of silver from the time of the opening of the mints 
ics was mo entenie oF got during th iod? It 

at was the coinage of go © same was 
only $52,560,852. ail 
e coinage of silver from 1792 to 1846 exceeded the coinage of 
1d by over $16,000,000, and the total amount of silver coined from 
792 to 1878 was, in round numbers, $147,491,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if one were disposed to indulge in mislead- 
ing statements similar to those used pe Bg sey on the opposing 
side of the question, and should state that there were only 
19,000,000 of gold dollars coined prior to 1873, which is literally 
true, and to rest the statement there, what would any person ac- 
quainted with the true facts think of such an argument? The 
real truth is, Mr. Chairman, that in the same iod there was a 
total gold coinage of $852,114,000. Unlike these gentlemen, I 
wish the whole truth to be presented, in order that each and every 
— thinking person may judge for himself the true situa- 

on. 

I present here some figures showing the relative amounts of the 
coinage of gold and silver: 


Amount of gold coined from 1792 to 1846_......... 2, 560, 000 
Amount of silver coined from 1792 to 1846_........ 69, 074, 000 
Amount of gold coined from 1834 to 1846.......... 40, 534, 000 
Amount of silver coined from 1834 to 1846_.......-. 82, 797, 000 
Amount of gold coined from 1873 to 1898_......... 800, 891, 000 
Amount of silver coined from 1878 to 1898........- 527, 217, 000 
Coinage of gold from 1792 to 1893_............-.... , 653, 000, 
Coinage of silver from 1792 to 1893_..............- 674, 709, 000 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. eee tells us that 
silver was driven out of the country by the act of 1834. As will 


be seen from the table submitted, the coinage of silver from 1792 to 
1846 was $69,074,000, this amount being full ory tender for all 
debts, public and private. In addition to this, the silver dollar of 
Mexico and the pillar dollar of Brazil were also legal tender at 
their face value. The 5-franc piece of France was legal tender 
at 93 cents. Large quantities of this co were in circulation, 
but the exact amount is not known. In order to prove that silver 
was not driven out of the country by the er of the law of 
1834 I will insert here tables sho the silver coin and bullion 
and gold coin and bullion imported into and exported from the 
United States from the year 1838 to 1847. 


Value of silver coin and bullion imported into and exported from the United 


States, fiscal years 1847. 
Year ended— Imports. Exports. 

OTR TERI. 5 o unntn cinistemecone cvacsenndesshal $6, 072, 233 $2, 767, 783 
gee ee ,, SRE Re 4, 430, 596 5, 884, 433 
ee 8 RRS > , 056 6,948, 714 
REPT BIE in cnaconcans cebévscenseieebineanenne 719, 184 9, 190, 949 
SGN OER, Cia n8.s cbse on seccubpcocne cdsubuqnseeuea 8, 320, 722 8, 679, 537 
PAE A Rind cn ccbinitiiensanddnut nies cenatiaieiiael 5, 258, 898 1, 220, 533 
EE Tit Th cic adnb pmatindanenentnhinenaseeneanaaee $ 3s oon 4,271, 008 
IE: AI IU coi nocnimineisneiinn nantieseesmaennenennn 392 6, 395, 516 
ye DE BR cedccactetsudukscicanbliceuce lacie 2, 867,319 2,275, 920 
ND SIE, SHIN nkhcnd conminisinsiniciiedeminencdeidaaneineal 2, 546, 358 _ 981,723 
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Value of gold coin and bullion imported into and exported from 
States, fiscal years 1333-18),7. me Unttes 














Oe eee eee eee eee eee Rees eee eee 


Year ended— Imports. Exports, 

Palpbemsber $0, WG. ..ncccvecccvccasncsenconcccsccesees $11, 674, 883 740, 2 
DOP POI REE O08, BID ccc ccnccccncceresenctecceséence wens 1, 164, semen 310 
sa race mendseccucchovetinwddencebeet 8, 085, 157 1, 468, 300 
EE cnnidiasheasauswwpbias penteh oasis 1, 269, 449 843, 383 
nds nccnun seuintnnadmeisncondebentios 757, 294 1,134,002 
TT oct anion sénvble dilakaeniahpanie alemmseueaeen 17,066, 437 300, 258 
PE tubdvéeechastndnssbebhinanbeutendonadnied 1, 613, 304 1,183, 116 
SEDs inidetondinctsedsecdimestindsscimndabaitinn 818, 850 2,210, 979 
ST ncvcnphasccmaneiniesebnwanttenaiabbewailtn 910, 413 1, 629, 348 
IN cities sadiihis sieeasonidetodrchigmneciieh makmaioga wanen 21, 574, 981 975, 301 
Total 59, 935, 298 18, 377, 260 


From 1792 to 1834 the coinage of gold was $12,000,000, and of 
silver $32,000,000. Under the operations of the United States bank- 
ing system nearly all metallic money went into hiding, but was 
brought into sight again after the repeal of the charter of the 
United States Bank. As shown by the table submitted above, 
there was a difference only of about $2,000,000 in the imports and 
exports of silver by the United States from 1838 to 1846. The ex- 
cess of im of gold over rts from 1838 to 1846 was about 
$46,000,000, of which $40,000,000 was coined and went into circu- 
lation—went into circulation concurrently with silver, and both 
were legal tender in unlimited quantities. 

From these statements it will be seen that gold and silver were 
coined and circulated concurrently. 

Mr. REED, in discussing the theory of the metallic standard, on 
August 26, 1893, said: 


Bimetallism by a single nation does not seem possible; bimetallism by all 
the nations of the world seems to me not only possible, but feasible. 

You do not have to indulge im any farfetched theories to understand this. 
You do not have to discuss the theory of the Gresham law at all. All you 
have to do is to apply yourself to the history of the United States; and the 
speech of the gentleman from Tennessee r. hemi «ty! Ledge and ad- 
mirable speech, shows conclusively that country while it was pretending 
to be bimetallic in its standard was never really so; that one metal drove the 


ic 8 
other out of the country; that the standard was not possible of maintenance 


as long as there was an overvaluation. 


Thus we see that Mr. REED gives his unqualified indorsement to 
these erroneous statements 7 the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Patterson]. It can be said that each of the gentlemen is 
proud of the indorsement of the other. 

Mr. PATTERSON also speaks of the increase of wealth from 1850 
to 1860. His figures are correct and will not be disputed by any- 
one familiar with the statistics o- a He gives the in- 
crease of wealth at about $9,223,000,000 in round numbers. The 
coinage of gold and silver during the period was $393,000,000. It 


money. 
that time. They continued the coinage of both gold and silver, 
and then began the exportation, not of the silver coined by our 
Government, but of the bullion, which bore a ter value. The 
discovery of the gold mines during that od made us a rich 
people. We opened up trade withallthe world. Our ships sailed 
the seas laden with American products, and the Stars and Stripes 
were known and respected all over the world. 

Our commerce was second to Great Britain only. From 1851 to 
1860 we exported the enormous sum of $423,580,000 of silver bul- 
lion, as shown by the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895, 
page 295. It was not exported at 50 cents on the dollar. It was 
not discredited in the eyes of the nations of the earth. We did 
not say it was only w 50 cents on thedollar. Its value had not 
been destroyed by adverse legislation—it had not been outlawed 
by our own la ers. No, Mr. Chairman, nothing of the kind. 

e good pelicy of the fathers of the Constitution was continued. 
The mints were open to all who had gold or silver bullion to coin. 
We — this $423,000,000 in ten years and, during this unex- 
ampled period of prosperity, were indebted to the exportation of 
silver to pay our ces abroad. 

I sw that, under the latter-day statesmanship we are now 
treated to, our mints would have been closed in 1 ter the 
discovery of gold. Instead of having $423,000,000 to our credit, 
they would have discredited the white metal and would have taken 
from the e of this country the power to develop our com- 
merce wi countries and to buy and sell, using both gold 
and silver at its coinage value. They would have discredited this 
sil d have proclaimed to the world that we were coining 
cents on the dollar. 

Tennessee ge to =? an oe a 
prosperity during the from 
this $428, 000,000 of silver was shipped 


was principally a gold coinage, because the mines of California 
had been discovered and many millions annually were added to 
our supply of je medium and to the world’s stock of pri- 

But our fathers did not demonetize silver during 


The gentleman from 
d standard caused our 
1860. Mr. Chairman, 
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proad during that od, and we got dollar for dollar for it. He 
a, if it pleases her call it being on the gold standard, but we 
did not discredit our silver at that time. What was the cause of 
this ity and of this tremendous increase in values from 
1850 Pr 1e00? It was because of the united value of our gold and 
silver, which stimulated all other productions and furnished home 
capital to embark in great enterprises. We had not become a 
nation of borrowers, and the country was free from debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the people of this country have been un- 
fairly dealt with on the silver question by sony Secretary of the 
Treasury and by every President since 1868. will quote from 
reports of the various Secretaries of the Treasury to prove this 
statement. From 1792 to 1873 any holder of gold or silver, or sii- 
ver bullion, could have had the same coined at the mints of the 
country in unlimited quantities, the ratio from 1834 to 1873 being 
16to1. By the act of 1873 the coinage of silver, except for sub- 
sidiary coinage, ceased. This did not become immediately known 
to the people of the country, asthe country had not been on a specie 
basis since 1860. The bonds of the Government issued for gen- 
eral , amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, were 

vable In legal tender and afterwards were made payable in coin. 

of this subject, the Hon. Lot M. Morrill, Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his report dated December 4, 1876, says as follows: 


The of the Director of the Mint shows that, notwithstanding the 

silver d occu in law prior to April 1, 1873, the position of an unlimited 

tender, has, for many years past, been the money of payment in 
country. 

Ita {a but a comparatively small sum in silver dollar pieces was 
ever Tied, and that it at no time constituted an appreciable part of the cir- 
culation. This was due to the fact that silver was more valuable as bullion 
than its stamped or | -tender value in the form of dollars. Since the fall 
of silver . propositions or the revival of the silver dollar have been made, and 
the posi which it would cones with reference to unexpired coin obliga- 
tions, should its coinage with unlimited tender be again authorized, has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. 

« The question whether the edges faith of the United States to pay its obli- 
‘ons in coin would justify their payment in the silver dollar is of no small 
mportance as affecting public securities of the United States. In any dis- 
cussion of the question it must be conceded in the outset that the silver dollar 
unit of value, having the quality of legal tender for all sums and in 
and that the terms of the United States obligations do not exclude 
therein, and that the act of 1869, in which is sae yeonge of payment in 

m, does not, in terms, discriminate against silver. These provisions are 


EES 
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broad in terms, to include payment in either gold or silver, and com- 
pels an into the eceT yrotnetice, issue, and subsequent treatment 
of these tions, and the relative condition of gold and silver coin as money 


of payment in order toa correct interpretation of the meaning of the lan- 
gue “payment to be made in coin.” 


President Hayes, in his message to Congress dated December 3, 
1877, used the following language: 


I respectfully recommend to Con that in any legislation providing for 
a silver > and imparting to it the equality oF legal tender, there be im- 
esate upon measure a firm provision exempting the public debt here- 

‘ore issued and now outstanding from payment, either of principal or 
interest, in any of less commercial value than the present gold coin- 
age of the coun 


It is a fair inference, as shown by the above extract, that he 
favored the payment in one kind of money to the bondholder, 
which money he evidently deemed better than that used by the 
common le. The answer to this recommendation was the 


the Bland-Allison Act by a Democratic Congress in 1878 


over dent Hayes’s veto. This act restored the unlimited legal- 
tender power of silver dollar for payment of all debts, both 
public and private. 

The report of the Sec of the Treasury of December 4, 1882, 


gives the amount of standard silver dollars coined up to November 

1, 1882, coupled with the recommendation for the repeal of the 

law and the retirement of all silver certificates at an early date. 
From report of the Secretary of the Treasury December 4, 1882: 


Standard silver dollars and silver certificates. 
- c. a golned, a. Bovenber 1, 1882, under the act o 
e ver do oo 
There were in } tf at that date 


eee me een wees eee ee ween es ween wen eeeeeeeeneesees 


ot» circulation 
were in circulation November 1, 1881, about 











* * - +. 7” * 
for a more full discussion of this subject to my report of last year. 
my recommendation that the provision for the coinage of a fixed 
of standard silver dollars each month be repealed and the Depart- 
authorized to coin only so much as will be necessary to supply the 


recommendation is renewed for the of the act requiring the 
of silver certificates and for a law au measures for their early 
from circulation. 


mich i had edfonrasd eed Lafont sgn ake ATs unteticcd 
it effected any important practical result. 

President Arthur, in his message of December 6, 1881, said: 

T approve the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury that 


pro- 
for the early retirement of silver certificates, and that the 
issue be repealed. They were issued in pursuance of the 
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aay. 


; 











policy of the Government to maintain silver at or near the gold standard 
and were accordingly made receivable for all customs, taxes, and public dues, 
About sixty-six millions of themare now outstanding. They forman unnec- 
essary addition to the paper currency.a sufficient amount of which may 
be readily supplied by the national banks 

In his message of December 4, 1882, President Arthur also said: 
_In respect to the coinage of silver dollars and the retir 
tificates, I have seen nothing to alter, but mu 


ment of silver cer- 
to which I gave expression last year. * 


h to confirm, the sentiments 





a Secretary of the Treasury, in his reportof December 1, 1884, 
said: 


While, however, the public debt is in this satisfactory condition, there 


: . : are 
some financial dangers which can only be avoided by changes in our financial 
legislation. ‘The most imminent of these dangers, and the only one to which 
I now ask the attention of Congress, arises from the continued coinage of 


silver and the increasing representation of it by silver certificates 
President Cleveland, in his message of December 8, 1885, said: 


Irecommend the suspension of the compulsory coinage of silver dollars, 
directed by the law passed in February, 1878 


President Cleveland also said, in his message of December 8, 
1888: 


At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1887, there had been coined 
under the compulsory silver coinage act $266,988,2380 in silver dollars, $55.504.- 
310 of which were in the hands of the people. F 

On the 30th day of June, 1888, there fad been coined $299,708,790, and of this 
$55,289,308 was in circulation in coir and $200,387,376 in silver certificates, for 
the redemption of which silver dollars to that amount were held by the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the 30th day of November, 1888, $312,570,990 had been coined; $60,790,990 
of the silver dollars were in actual circulation, and $234,438,346 in certificates. 

The Secretary recommends the suspension of the further coinage of silver, 
and in such recommendation I earnestly concur. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of December 7, 1885, 
said: 


Currency reform is first in the order of importance and of time, and fitl 
precedes other reforms, even taxation reform, because it will facilitate all 
other reforms, and because it can notsafely be deferred. The coinage act of 
1878 is overloading the mints with unissued, the subtreasuries with returned 
silver dollars, and will unavoidably convert the funds of the Treasury into 
those depreciated and depreciating coins. A 


a Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of December, 1889, 
said: 


The continued coinage of the silver dollar at a constantly increasing monthly 
quota is a disturbing element in the otherwise excellent financial condition 
of the country, and a positive hindrance to any international agreement look- 
ing to the free coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio. 


He also said: 


It is freely admitted that the predictions of many of our wisest financiers 
as to when the safe limit of silver coinage would be reached have not been 
fulfilled, but it is believed that the principles on which their apprehensions 
were based are justified by the laws of trade and finance and by the univer 
sal experience of mankind. While many favorable causes have cooperated 
to postpone the evil effects which are sure to follow the excessive use of an 
ounredaea coin, the danger none the less exists 

The silver dollar has been maintained at par with gold, the monetary unit. 
mainly by the provisions of law, which make it a full legal tender and its 
representative, the silver certificate, receivable for customs and other dues: 
but the vacuum created by the retirement of national-bank circulation, and 
the policy of the Government in not forcibly paying out silver, but leaving its 
acceptance largely to the creditor, has materially aided its circulation. 


I have thus fully shown that no President or Secretary of the 
Treasury has favored the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

We have been told, Mr. Chairman, by those who oppose free 
and unlimited coinage that the remedy is through the medium of 
an international agreement. Since 1878 there have been three in- 
ternational conferences, at which the Governments of France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States, and other nations 
were represented. The result of those held in 1878 and 1885 can 
best be told in the language of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his report of December 7, 1885: 


The choice before Congress is not between silver monometallism and gold 
monometallism. Both are inadmissible. The choice before Congress is not 
between bimetallism and either gold or silver monometallism. The latter are 
not admissible, and bimetallism is only possible with the cooperation of other 
nations, which is not now to be had, for, although France holds the same 
friendly attitude, and would be followed by some of her associates of the Latin 
Union, England now, as in 1878 and 1881, is unwilling to depart from her mint 
age of gold alone into coins of unlimited legal tender, and Germany now, as 
in 1881, regards the concurrence of England in an international bimetallic 
union as a sine qua non. 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated December 6, 
1886, is more expressive: 


Since the date of my last annual report the attitude of an important Gov- 
ernment toward the silver question has beenchanged. The matter is of con- 
sequence, and requires detail. 

Last December the results of our 
France, Germany, and Great Britain 
follows: 

The French Government remained of the same mind as when it had united 
with the Government of the United States in calling the International Mone- 
tary Conference of 1881. The Government deemed the cooperation 


ial mission to the Governments of 
just been obtaimed, and were as 
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of Great Britain in any change a sine quanon. The Government of Great 
Britain, administered by the same a angl principal persons then as now, 
saw no reason to depart from the position held by that Government at the 
international monetary conferences of 1878 and 188 

The position which the delegates of the British Government were in- 

structed to take at each of those conferences had been adverse to the object 

sought by the United States. The object was the opening of the mintsof the 
Government of the United States of America and of the leading European 
States to the free coinage of both gold and silver into unlimited Ronitenter 
money at a ratio fixed by international nt. 

Thus, at the International Moneta: Conference of 1878 the British dele- 
gates had led M. Leon Say, the first French delegate, and a majority of the 
conferees to declare that silver, like gold, of course, must be kept a monetar 
eS ae each State or group of States must act for itself in the choice an 

An internat: ratio be peeneneet undebatable, since the 
tes did not undertake an coinage of silver, the British 
die tes ae declared their anaes ns ev ry State State cata not prefer gold, 
© insisting upon Great Britain kee own preferences, and that 
& <a vain was “utterly impractica’ 

These declarations. of course, —— the object of the United States in 
calling the International Monetary Conference of 1878. 

During the next three years the powerful x »0lemic of M. Henri Cernuschi 
revolutionized the opinion of one = men a oe and terminated the de- 

ndence of France upon Great Britain. Government of France joined 

e Government of the » United States in callin — next international mone- 
tary eonference, held at Paris in 1481. The United States, now 

supported by the invaluable concurrence of * “the greatest among the 
metallic powers,’ was again the same—the openinny of the mints of agroup of 
1ch powers to the free coinage of gold and silver at a ratio fixed by interna- 
tional agreement into unlimited legal-tende The delegates for Great 
Britain declared that t their mone 1816 had rested on gold as 
a single standard; that this system satisfied all the needs of the country 
pane ae ving rise to the difficulties manifest elsewhere under other systems, 
reasons it been accepted by the Governments of all parties 
and 9 the nation. The Government of Great Britain, therefore, could not 
take part in a conference as supporting the principles proposed, and her -_~ 

was not permitted to vote. This declaration, of course, frustrated th 
naees in assembling Monetary rence of 1881, for the 
yernment of Germany, following the lead of Great Britain, was resolved 
to retain a monetary system hers. 


7 * + . « . * 
SHALL THE UNITED STATES PROPOSE MORE CONFERENCES? 


More conferences, further diplomatic correspondence, are proposed. I ven- 
ture te tiie, ith all ane dederenen te. Giees whe one ibie for a 
decision, that the time for another ong yh not ved and that 
the moment ange diplomatic interference is not 

recent and authentic, and is con 
ministers eee to Great Bri —" France, and Germany 
lished, and in the correspondence action the English 
which summarized 


are above. 

The continental powers ewelt the action of Great Bri whose reluc- 
tance one the object of both conferences called at the instance of the 
United States, and to whom see. almost within a twelvemonth, 
turned a “Goat =. If it sui the dignity of the United 


tates 
——- the atte ntion of neeeet. States, or > to make advances where 
they have been so lately , it would not suit our interests to so do 
when it is certain that he uiry upon which Great Br Britain has suddenly 


entered at the instance and stence of her t depend , India, and of 
own accord, is entered oe apes with anexclusive rd to her own inter- 
8 interests the U have no call to 


ests. And of Great Britain 
become advisers or 
Thus, from the the 
we see that we were rebuffed by Great Britain. The 
however, advises patience, insisting that time would bring about 
the much-desired end. His words were, ‘Stop, wait, negotiate.” 
His advice was followed—we stopped, we waited, we ted. 
a Seeman eee conference was called until 1892—a lapse of 
nearly ten The results obtained were as barren as those 
that its predecessors, Great Britain, as usual, blocking the 
way to any agreement whatever. 
As showing the utter futility of any attempt to have Great Brit- 
ain depart from the position she has taken with to the 
oe conan attention is called to the correspondence herewith 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED ee ent — 29, 1895. 


Srr: For transmission to 
T bave the honor to send, oalened hein. on ont 
important correspe and wads 


ence, published y, betweon the chancellor of the e 
—— bankers and financiers of London, in relation to a proposal for the 
of internatio = with a view to tho establishment of 


& & bimetallic standard of ore ani 
I have the cant etc., 
Hon. Epwty F. U 
Acting foarctere of State. 


T. F. BAYARD. 


{Inclosure from the Morning Post, Wednesday, May 29, 1895.] 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION—AN ADDRESS FROM THE CITY. 
The Press Association states that a meeting of om and mer- 
chants of the city of London was held westetiny at aie at declind tc Lombard 
street, Mr. Bertram Currie pregiai , when it — 2 whet form a gold- 


standard rman of the 
president, and a council, whic tachaded Dor Lord Daseae anal 
also elected. Lord Hillingdon was appointed treasurer and thot Wel 


“Sir: W sho. neteastane’. mershente bankers in the city of London, 
so ndabem you. cia Feforenco to the discuasiom which ins taken in 
ent on ou the question of the b 
growing agi Se ccenkcol tee arenet 
since this theory has obtained the support 








ity. as it was pro’ the bimetallic le to forei 
~ somly 7S did ee eel to offer an opinion thereon, but _ 
are constrained to state that we should view with ve app 


msion an 
c oe in a system of currency which has prevailed without intermissi., z 
in country since 1816. The ex of nearly eighty years has con- 
vine a that this system isin — cireat Brita * — ee and that 
under e comme on botabtiah Grea —_ and ti nancial ascen 
one < Chen a tte: eed i th c 
lieve any seriousattempt t ie tion of silver 
asa stnndiand of value. either alone or concurrently with ry sey be fol- 
lowed by consequences dangerous to the trade an: poumaren of the country, 
and, further, the that if it were ———— that sucha measure could not only be. 
come law but be made e in jiee, or should become law without 
cnseepeitn and thes: practice, it would disturb contracts, injure credit, check 
and thus prove disastrous both to capitalists to wage earners. 
e venture, therefore, to —— our earnest napet that Her Majesty's 
aereeedaacinan tien tiekeepeatnenas-ann a A 
m, bu vy a en which mi ght 
aren persons either abroad or at home to believe that England is npre vared to 
andtee the single gold standard, which is established by law and sanc- 
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; Morris, Prevost & 


& Sons; J. H. Schroder & 


Co.; Barclay & Co.; Gi Currie & Oo.; Robarts, Lut 
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A. W. director of London and Westminster Bank, 


Limited; J. London and Westminster 
ah Limited ; directors of the Union Bank of London, Lim- 
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Bank. Limited 
Brodie. direetor of aoe Som Limited; directors o 
oe the —- Bank, Limited (3); 
the directors Prossete Dis & Co., Lim- 
Se pac od Mates Deke ted; D. Lar- 


the Union Discount Company, Limited a % 
dietitian tates eandiaabimaamianam ae the exchequer: 


“Treasury CHAMBERS, Whitehall, May 27, 1895. 
have recognize as Canoe 
ee ae eee Om na 
merchants the of London. 
of the last Inter- 
1892. 


ry Conference 
“The Government of the United Sta pro 
European powers in aarti into consideration the 


condition of : anes a wish to Her Government that 
a ratio might be established by the Gedpantnastee coinage of silver 
at their sev mints. 


the possibility of an enlarged use See eae inquiry as to 
vitation couched in terms 


conference met at Brussels the bimetallic ae we mait 
forward by the delegates of the United States, owing quer 


were not a division. 
of t was agreed to with 
in order to con- 
should not in- 


Conference, 
be no advantage in 
ence again except for the purpose of the examination of practical 
and ¢ race nes Renae eens one oF more 
of the ernments there represented, and should conform to the 

condition that those propens should not eeeees with the fundamental 


it a conditions were 


a 
a 


confer- 


in this than ees an 
‘s ag oy omg 


have pre- 
the Aosta tal 
in which they may 
intention 


etary system. 

will they admit any doubt as to their 
firmly. adiiere to tio single gold stand ard wi me 

“T remain, yours, faithfully, W. V. HARCOURT. 

Germany follows closely in _ of Great Britain, an 

it is evident that her will not any further 
ing to another monetary Prince Hobenlolieas 
Pobrasry 8 gave uiteranee to the following expression of 
on the subject: 


= 


Germany 

=e The governments, 
further in reso- 
ation of the i Reichstag fase eae ee 
Phauia Rare the question of German representation at confer’ 
So that it is utterly hopeless te expect any relief through the 

medium of international conference, 
+ oe 
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$10,000,000, and which, he said, he had accomplished. Learning 
that I favored the free coinage of silver, independent of any ac- 
tion of any foreign government,he asked my reasons therefor. 
I briefly stated the t agricultural depression then existing 
in the country—the decline in the prices of products—and told 
him that this de ion had now extended to all other interests 
and values in this country; that I believed that our country was 
owerful enough to maintain at home and abroad the value of any 
llar—cold or silver—that might be coined by the Government 
of the United States. 
Lalso told him that we the most valuable gold and sil- 
ver mines in the world; I alluded to the value of our internal com- 
merce, and in a general way to the wealth and power of our coun- 
try, and that it was to the interests of our people to change our 
present methods from the payment of gold alone. His answer was 
perfectly frank andcandid. Hesaid that he recognized the strength 
and power of the United States; that we were a wonderful people; 
that any metallic dollar, or its representative, to which the stamp 
or seal of the United States was affixed would be received asa 
good dollar not alone in this country, but by all the countries of the 
universe; and that if he was an American, like myself, he would 
also favor the free coinage of silver in the interests of America, 
and his only wonder was how any American could do otherwise. 
“But,” he said, ‘‘ the interests of my country are not the inter- 
ests of the United States.” Continuing, he said: ‘* Beginning 
nearly a century ago, we have adopted a policy of trade and finance 
that has all the rest of the world in debt to us, and now,” he 
i ** we collect $1,000,000,000 annually in gold as the inter- 
est on that debt.” Turning to me, he said: ‘* Do you know what 
$1,000,000,000 means? Have you any conception of such an amount 
of money?” I replied that it was a vast amount; that the average 
value of the entire cotton crop of the United States, as now meas- 
ured in gold, amounted to $250,000,000 annually, and that it would 
require the value of four cotton crops to equal it; that, counting 
the wheat of the United States at 400,000,000 bushels, sold at 
624 cents per , it would require the value of four crops of 
wheat to pay it; that, eine the net savings of each of the agri- 
culturists of the country at $100 annually, it would require the 
combined net earnings of 10,000,000 farmers to pay it; that, count- 
ing the net earnings of skilled wage earners at $200 each, it would 
require the combined earnings of 5,000,000 skilled workers annua!ly 
y it; and that counting the av of the combined output 
world’s annual uction of gold and silver at an average 
,000,000, it would require all the gold and silver produced 
orld for four years to pay one year's interest. 
. Chairman, the condition of our country is a peculiar one. 
colony of 3,000,000 people, a little over a century 
ement west of the Alleghany Mountains, we 
ion of the fairest and most fruitful land under 
sun, — have developed into the highest civilized, as well as 
most powerful, nation of the earth. It is not my purpose to 
this wonderful development. It would seem that nature's 
use has provided us with almost every product that would 
to our comfort, and American brain and brawn have 
the power that has transformed them into the necessa- 
luxuries of life. Our natural resources are greater than 
any three nations of the world. Our mines of gold and 
iron and coal, of lead and copper, areinexhaustible. Our 
exceed in value and extent those of any other country. 
four-fifths of the cotton to clothe and one-fourth of the 
the le of the world. 
recently t one-third of the world’s manufacturing is 
nearly half of the newspapers are published in the 
States. We produce one-third of the world’s supply of 
precious metals, one-half its copper, over one-fourth its iron 
steel, have built nearly one-half the railroads, and by 
and have more miles of navigable water than all Eu- 
com The value of our agricultural products is over 
annually, and that of our manufactures over $9,000,- 
$2,000,000,000 paid in wages toemployees. Our 
over $20,000,000,000, and our estimated wealth is 
000, and increasing, according to Mulhall, at the rate 
000 daily. We produce more grain than Great Britain, 
, Germany, Austria, and Italy combined, and nearly as 
meat as those countries. We transport double the amount 
yea? mga by rail than all the other nations of the earth col- 
annual school 
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ture exceeds that of Great Britain, 
and Italy combined. The telegraph 


lines that encircle the globe. clim mountains, crossing deserts, 
and buried beneath the bosom of old ocean itself, is a tribute to 
American and skill. The steel rails that encompass the 
earth and all the nations together in friendly and commer- 
intercourse mark the path of American pluck and American 
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Po illustrate this poiat more fully, I will relate some of the con- | enterprise. We fonght the greatest war the world has ever 
versation I had about one year ago with an Englishman who was | 
on @ business trip to this country for the purpose of loaning about | 


known, whether measured by heroism displayed, by battles fought, 
by numbers engaged, by losses sustained, or by treasure spent. 
Our ingenuity devised new methods of warfare by land and by 
sea, and as a consequence the navies of the world had to be built 
anew. A reunited people, devoted to one flag and one country, 
with a population doubled and resources quadrupled since 1860, 
we could well nigh defy half the world in arms. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all this greatness and all 
this glory and all this wealth, a little seagirt isle across the sea 
dictates her financial policy to this great Republic and to all the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, shall we longer pursue a policy which streneth- 
ens and builds up the already enormous money power of Great 
Britain, which appreciates the value of gold and decreases the 
value of all other products, or shall we declare for an American 
system of finance in the interest of the American people by open- 
ing up our mints to the free and unlimited coinage of both gold 
and silver and restoring prosperity to our distressed and long- 
suffering people? 

But, even from the English point of view, there is another side 
to the question, as shown by the following extract from a paper 
read before the Society of Arts on January 19, 1893, by J. Barr 
Robinson: . 


Ina period like the present of widespread depression in trade and indus- 
try,and among the people generally, the question as to whether this can 
be traced to any special cause or causes is one of the highest importance. 
Numerous controversies have been and are being carried on as to these 
causes, and out of the conflicting masses of argument and fact, of error and 
confusion, there is gradually emerging the cardinal idea that the predomi- 
nant cause is the appreciation that gold has undergone in the last twenty 
years. 
2 ° . * ° . ° 

While it would take too much space toenter into details regarding the prace 
tical effects of this appreciation of gold, it will suffice togive some indication 
of the enormous injury it has inflicted if it is stated that the transfer of 
wealth from the landed and propertied classes and trom the mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and producing classes generally in the United Kingdom to the 
holdersof secur‘ties, mortgages, annuities, etc., can not be less than £2.000,000.- 
000, due solely to theappreciation of gold. It is already a question how much 
further the holders of securities are to receive the assistance of acontinually 
contracting currency to enabie them to go on absorbing further and further 
the wealth of the producing classes. If no other relief can be cbtainea it 
may he necessary to fix a commodity standard instead of a money standard 
for sap aaees payments, as has been recommended by the principal econo- 
mists of the last hundred years. Such acolossal unearned increment as has 
accrued to the holders of securities valued in gold during the last twenty 
years in Europe and the United States, amounting to not less than from 
£7,000,000,000 to £9,000,000,000, is entirely unparalleled in the history of the 
en omer public questions sink into utter insignificance compared 
with it. 


Thus it will be seen that the change in the system from the 
coinage of both metals on terms of equality since 1873 has caused 
a transfer of wealth from the agricultural and other classes in 
Great Britain to the bondholders and money lenders of £2,000,- 
000,000, or $10,000,000,000. 

They have copartners in the United States, according to Mr. 
Robinson’s statement, and with Great Britain they are joint 
owners of this colossal unearned increment of from £7,000,000,- 
000 to £9,000,000,000 annually, which he truthfully says is unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world, and all other questions sink into 
insignificance compared with it. 

Eduard Suess, the eminent professor of geology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Austria, said: 


Indebtedness in gold, especially when it rests on a silver land, manifestly 
rises from year to year with the divergence of values While any « 


in due to the premium in the silver land is distributed among thousand of 
hands, in the figure of the interest, which is due in gold, the burden find n 
centrated expression, and it increases with every fraction by which the ratio 
rises. Many astatesman of an honestly toiling. upward striving land watches 
with anxiety this figure which withdraws from his country undeservedly and 
inexorably a part of the fruits of its industry and conveys to the bondholder 
unearned and unexpected gain. The crises of re times have furnished 
abundant examples in which the paying capacity of a debtor country was 


exceeded and a good part of the capital was lost along with the interest. 


In speaking of the possible, and perhaps probable, division of 
the world governed by two different money standards, he argues 
that the final results would be disastrous to the gold lands, and 
that America holds the balance of power. I quote Professor 
Suess’s words: 


The more remote consequences, however, would be di 
lands. Im the great silver area, which comprises ma: i 
money, there would occur, perhaps, at first in lation and irreg? 
it must be confessed that even nowadays there are States wi 
coinage and yet without too great inflation. In order to bind the metal mor 
and more, fully covered certificates would perhaps be issued instead of the 
partly cover notes. In any case the production of goods would make a 
=. perhaps too great, advance. In the gold area, too, there would at first 

improvement, but soon there must ensue more and more contraction, fall 
—_— injury to labor. 

li obstacles now thrown in the way of commerce by tariffs would dwindle 
into insigni ce compared to the barrier that wenid be erected by the par- 
tition of the earth into two solid areas of money standards. 

As the silver area o nkneteee zones, all natural products, and, in the 
United States, also all a great independent economic unit would 
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be constituted by the silver area. Exportation from the gold area would be 
rendered, and yet the gold would be dependent on the other for many prod- 
ucts, as is proved by the balance of goods, already passive in a high degree 
even to-day, of Great Britain, Germany, and France. Silver capital would 

ow up in the silver area, and silver lands would borrow only silver cupital. 

t the same time, however, in the whole silver area industry would continue, 
as hitherto, qonpnening geld. That is the “ walling in of Europe.” 

Whether the United States will make this or some other choice is now not 
known, but in any case some deductions arise from the present situation. 

First of all, it is certain that Europe, in case of refusal to enter into an inter- 
national oqregmens. leaves America’s hands free to enact measures which 
must exert the most profound influence upon all commerce and upon the 
money affairs of Europe herself. 

Furthermore, it is certain that goid alone can never become the standard 
of the whole earth, but that, on the contrary, a time will come when it will 
be entirely absorbed by industry. Let us not forget Soetbeer’s results, ac- 
— to which the entire monetary stock of the earth is smaller by almost 
one-third than the production of the last forty years. 

The great fall in prices in the past few years has been heaviest 
upon the farmers of the country. Over one-third of the people 
of the country are pupages in agriculture. They have been the 
first to feel the loss in the value of their products, The farmer 
has to contend with the yee labor of India and Argentina in the 
production of cotton and wheat. Under the gold standard the 
price of cotton has fallen to about 6 cents a pound, An over- 
production of the cotton crop of 1894-95 of about 1,000,000 bales 
caused the price to fall to about 5 cents pound, the lowest 
price at which it was ever sold in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that the crop of 1895-96 will be 2,000,000 bales short of a 
normal supply for the uses of the world. It is estimated that 
8,700,000 bales is the amount of American cotton needed for the 
world’s consumption. Yet, with the crop of 1895-96 2,000,000 
bales short, the price to the farmer is about 7} cents a pound. 

Even the price received for a short crop of cotton is one-third 
less than that received for an average crop ten yearsago. Wages 
of labor in the cotton States brought about by the constantly de- 
creasing price of cotton has fallen to 50 and 60 cents per day, and 
the laborer out of this sum has to board himself. Wheat has 
falien in price at about the same ratio as cotton, and this decline 
in price has not been brought about by overproduction. No one 
can truthfully say that the farmers of this country are in a pros- 
perous condition. By hard work they live, and by hard work 
only are they enabled to obtain the absolute necessaries of life. 
They are — of many of life’s comforts and almost all of its 
luxuries, eir products are used by the nation at large in set- 
— the gold balances due other countries. 

r. Chairman, patriotic appeals go up from gentlemen on the 
other side of this question to save what they are pleased to call 
the honor and credit of the country, but what it really means is to 
save and make sure the inorenned and ever increasing unearned 
increment of the bondholder of this country and of Europe. 

Mr, Chairman, the system is wrong and it is sapping the life- 
blood of the people, and year by ro plunging them deeper and 
deeper into debt. How long canitlast? +The masses of the people 
of this country are utterly opposed to the sale of bonds now carried 
on by this so-called Democratic Administration, backed up by the 
immense Republican majority in this House. You have the power 
to stop this issue of bonds, even over the President’s veto; if neces- 
sary, to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to use silver dollars, 
as wellas gold dollars, in the redemption of greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes. But you will not do it; you have taken your stand 
like the President and Secretary of the Treasury and their fol- 
lowers—the money power of the land against the masses of the 


le. 

ae Chairman, the reason of the frequent changes ix the politi- 
cal complexion of this House in the last few years can be written 
in two words, ‘‘hard times.” Dissatisfaction prevailed all over 
the country with the results of the Republican Administration un- 
der Mr. Harrison, anda tidal wave sweptit from power. Promises 
of relief were given by the Democratic re. these promises 
failed to come up to public tation. e, a tariff bill was 
passed that y relieved the ple of the unjust burdens 
placed upon them by long years of high-taritf legislation. But the 
main cause of the cankering disease of the body politic still re- 
mains. Previous to the advent of the t Executive into 
national political life, the voice of the gold bug was rarely ever 
heard in ocratic ranks, The declarations of our party were 
pa unanimous for righting the great a So pene 
y the act of 1878, and for restoring silver to its rig place as 
a money metal in the laws of the country. Legislation 
had reduced, almostdestroyed,itsvalue. Legislation had outlawed 
it as a money metal. That which was in the power of legislation 

to do was in the power of legislation to undo. 
on could withdraw the ban of outlawry; legislation 
could restore the value of silver by opening the mints to its free 
and unlimited coi That was the tion of the Democratic 
y as proven by the action of a majority of its Senators and 


resentatives in every save one, since 1 
1894 a Democratic to do its duty—to a free- 
coinage bill—and give full measure which had 
been promised for years. voice of the cuckoo was heard in 


But in | life taken 
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Democratic councils—the vote of the cuckoo was mingled with 
that of our old Republican enemy. The great Democratic leader 
of tariff reform and the great Republican leader and defender of 
high protection smiled sweetly, one upon the other, and cooed to- 
gether like turtle doves, and their votes were alike cast to issue 
more bonds—gold bonds. 


What joy filled the heart of ew great Republican leader in the 


divided councils of what should have been a united party is best 
shown by a few remarks made by him in the closing hours of the 
Fifty-third Congress. 

He said: 


Mr. Speaker, Iam somewhat reluctant to address the House because my 
feelings are divided between twoemotions. Oneisa feeling of regret for the 
Democratic party and its position; and the other is a feeling of equal regret 
for the country and its position. 

* . 


~ a + * ke 

I tell you when the people of this country get an opportunity to expre: 
their opinion of you, you will listen to it more intently t you we listening 
to me, and sadder hearts than — have to-day even. 

Not content with what you have done, you have threatened the people of 
this country with yourselves . Weshall not write your epitaph. That 
has been done by a nearerand dearer. That has been done by the man whose 
name must be affixed to this bill before it can d the statute book. I 


wish I could congratulate the country upon something, with the departure 
of incompetency. 


Those were brave words, Mr. Chairman, and proved to be pro- 
phetic ones. We all know the fate of old dog y when caught 
in bad company. Relief had not come through Democratic agen- 
cies. Thousands of di ted Democrats refrained from going to 
the polls. The charge of a rang through the land. 
Vainglorious and boasting Republicans proclaimed their ability, 
if once more granted power, to afford the long-promised relief. 

Another tidal wave was the result. The country believed your 
party, and 150 Republican majority in this House attests that be- 

ief, and now the eyes of the country are upon you. The people 
demand the fulfillment of your boastful promises. 
‘oe leader, Mr. REeEp, said in that same speech, on August 

We stand in a ve : re 0 
peanaale party, Jeet chosen Home or eke United § Raden, Gods basi 

werless in his first great recommen own party. Were he left 

their tender mercies the country would witness the tacle of the Presi- 
dent of its choice overthrown b e party charged with the country’s gov- 


ernment. What wonder, then, t he appeals to the patriotism of another 
party whose patriotism has never been appealed to in vain. 


* + * + + 
What we were in our days of victory the same are we in our days of defeat— 
champions of true and solid finance. And when the time comes, as it surely 
will, for us to lead this land back to those paths of prosperity which were 
trodden under Republican rule for so many years, we shall take back our 
ancient glory, undisumed by adversity; our ancient honor, unsullied by 


defeat. 
Mr. Chairman, the os party did stand in a peculiar 
position that day, and the peculiarity of the situation is that it 
stands in avery ‘‘ peculiar position” to-day. According to Mr. 
REED’s statement, a Democratic President is no longer left to the 
‘tender mercies” of his own y, but is sheltered under the pro- 
tecting wing of the 150 Republican majority of this House. On 
the financial question he is a ublican President,not ours. He 
is the champion of so-called sound money—so are you—which, read 
between the lines, signifies that you are alike the champions of 
the bondholders and money power of Great Britain and America. 
Mr. Chairman, the time has come for the Republican party to 
redeem its promises to lead this land back to those ‘‘ paths of pros- 
perity which were trodden under Republican rule for so many 
ears.” The — is waiting—how fondly, how trustfully, 
owimpatiently! ‘‘ Yes; ore ,forthee.” Waiting 
for you to clasp it gently by the hand and * ” it back to paths 
of ty. If you can not find all the ‘‘ paths,” at least find 
one. , poor country, it will hope and watch and wait in vain! 
The *‘ do-nothing ” policy prevails, and Republican incompetence 
and madness rule the hour. The country asks for relief, and your 
answer is, ‘‘ Bonds; millions more of bonds.” However, Mr. 
Chairman, it is some relief to know that this miserable bond 
Pg little eae came \ shee saa of its Re- 
ublican parent “into breathing world scarce made up, 
A passing—passing away. Its daysarenumbered, and it will soon 
be laid away to rest forever. 
Handle it tenderly, touch it with 
Fashioned so slenderly, young and so % 
SRS SS Ae ee oe 
scribed: 
SACRED TO THe MEMORT 
OF OUR ANGELIC CHERUB, DINGLEY BILL. 
on the 25th day of December, A. D. at Wi D. C., its 
was short but eventtul . Weak and rag eye aang Ry Reh | 
was 


of bonds to the eastern end of the where 
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Coin Redemption Fund, 





SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


Commi © Whole on the state of the Union, and 
eae sing Movation theo om CH. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. ELLIOTT of South Carolina said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I will vote against the Senate amendment, as I 
have voted against all propositions for the free coinage of silver 
in years whenever the question came up on its merits. While 
it is, of course, true that the people of the district I have the honor 
to represent are much divided upon this question, yet a great 
majority of them are altogether opposed to any depreciation of 
any part of our currency. They have very bitter recollections of 
the evils of a depreciated currency, and they insist that every dol- 
lar of our currency shall be kept of the same value as every other 
dollar of it. And I take occasion here to say, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of what has been said elsewhere, that they thoroughly indorse 
and approve the course of the President in the action which he 
has deemed it necessary to take for the preservation of the financial 
honor of the country. They indorse and approve all his steps 
thoroughly; and 7 do not believe that an esident has ever 
curpenesa bina in his determination to uphold the honor of the 
country, and to protect in all respects the interests of the people. 
And I say this not only in behalf of the great majority of the people 
of my district, but as voicing the sentiment of thousands of people 
throughout the State who thoroughly uphold him in his course. 

WHAT IS FREE COINAGE OF SILVER? 

Let us inquire, then, Mr. Chairman, what substantially is the 
free and ited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 as pro- 
vided by the amendment of the Senate. It isa very different thing 
from the process by which the Government has for many years 
past been coining silver dollars, about 400,000,000 of which have 
entered into our currency and are in daily use by our people. This 
silver has been purchased by the Government at its regular mar- 


- ket price and has been coined by the Government for itself and 


not for any private owner. These purchases by the Government 
have always been made within the limits prescribed by the acts of 
Congress, the first the act of 1878, which provided for the pur- 
chase by the Government and coinage during each month of not 
less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of silver, and the sec- 
ond the Sherman law of 1890, which required the purchase dur- 
ing each month of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion upon which 
notes should be issued by the Treasury. 

The currency provided by these acts of Con is full legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and private, and cir- 
culates upon an equality with the rest of our currency, whether 

or metallic. It is a well-known fact that to-day, while the 
actual value of the silver in one of our silver dollars is less than 
50 cents, these dollars pass everywhere precisely the same as if 
their intrinsic value was 100 cents. This is due to two causes: 
First, that these silver dollars are received by the Government in 
payment of all dues and are maintained by the Government as of 
equal value with gold; and, second, that the coinage being limited 


law toa amount, the Government is able to maintain | 
sy with gold. These purchases of silver were put | 
e 


ver upon a 
by the act of 1893, and to-day the Government makes no 
of silver. The free and unlimited coinage of silver at 

e rate of 16 to 1 is altogether a different thing from the process 
we have been considering. 

FIFTY-CENT DOLLARS. 

If the Senate amendment becomes a law any person, from any 
country, can take to the mints of the United States silver in un- 
limi uantities, and have what is to-day but 50 cents’ worth of 
silver intoa dollar. This right is not limited to citizens of 
this country, nor is it limited to the silver product of this country, 
but it can be exercised by every person in the world, and the silver 
may be brought from all parts of the earth. There are to-day in 
the world over $4,000,000,000 in silver, which is nowhere worth 
more than 50 cents on the dollar, and it will be readily seen that, 
if this bill becomes a law. and the owners of silver thereby become 
entitled to receive a dollar for every 50 cents of silver that they 
own, there will be a rush of all the above enormous amount of 
silver upon our mints for coi . Can any sane person doubt 
that this will be the result? else can a man in one day 
and by one act double his possessions? 

No one denies that the intrinsic value of a silver dollar is to-day 
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only 50 cents, nor does anyone deny that the owners of silver will 
be swift to avail themselves of such a splendid chance; in fact, the 
whole ag oe of this bill is to enable the owners of silver to do 
this very thing—bring all their silver to the Government mint to 
be coined. We would no longer have a limited amount of silver 
dollars for which the Government would be responsible, as it is 
now, but there would be an unlimited amount of them coined, not 
for the benefit of the Government, but for the sole benefit of the 
owners of silver. Now, while I can readily see why the silver- 
mine owners of the West should be exceedingly anxious to pro- 
cure the passage of such a law, I fail to see of what advantage it 
would be to the other people of the country who are not silver- 
mine owners. 

How will it benefit, for instance, the cotton growers of South 
Carolina to have the owner of silver get two prices for his prod- 
uct? Ifsuch a law were proposed to be passed for the benefit of 
the cotton growers of the South, undoubtedly they would be as 
eager to procure its passage as the producers of silver are to have 
this bill become a law. No doubt when the agitation for the free 
coinage of silver began years ago it was advocated solely by the 
silver-mine owners, but they soon were joined in the movement 
by a large number of people who had no such selfish interest, but 
who were then, and are now, acting under an honest conviction 
that free coinage of silver is absolutely necessary to the prosperity 
of the country, and the strength of the movement is indicated by 
the fact that the bill we are now considering has lately passed the 
Senate. 

FALL IN THE PRICE OF PRODUCTS. 

The chief argument in behalf of the free coinage of silver is 
that, ever since silver was limited as to coinage by the United 
States in 1873, there has been a steady fall in the price of all prod- 
ucts and that this fall was due to the alleged demonetization of 
silver. Of course this argument appeals very strongly to the ag- 
ricultural producers of the South and West, and it is in those 


| sections of the country that the measure finds its chief support. 


PRICE OF COTTON. 


Taking up the question of the fall of price in cotton, let us see 
what the facts are: The proposition is that as silver has fallen so 
cotton has fallen, and that cotton has fallen because silver has. If 
this were so, no one would be more swift to advocate this bill than I, 
if I thought it would bring relief to our farmers, remembering as | 
do that the cotton farmers of South Carolina last year produced 
800,000 bales of cotton. But is it true that cotton has fallen just 
as silver has? Statistics show that in 1886, for example, silver was 
worth 99.4 cents per ounce and cotton was worth 9.44 cents a 
pound; while in January just passed silver was worth only 67 
cents an ounce while cotton wa~ worth 8.1 cents a pound. If 
the fall in the price of cotton was due to the fall in the price of 
silver, how is it that during the above period we see that cotton 
has fallen very little, while silver has lost about one-third its 
value? 

Furthermore, we find from the tables which I will publish that 
during the four years following 1886 the average prices of cotton 
in New York were 10.25, 10.27, 10.71, and 11.53, while it is a noto- 
rious fact that during all those years silver continued to fall. If 
silver has carried cotton down with it, how is it possible that the 
price of cotton should have continued to rise while at the very 
same time the price of silver kept going down? Again, in 1895, 
cotton fell as low as 6.26 (average) in New York, but it has since 
risen to over 8, while there has been no rise whatever in silver. 
Cotton is now higher than it was for seven out of ten years com- 
mencing in 1841, during two of which years, 1842 and 1845, it sold 
as low as 5 cents in New York, and the average price in New 
York for 1845 was only 5.63. In New Orleans in the same year 
it sold as low as 48, and in 1843, in the same place, for 44. 

Now, all this was, of course, long before the alleged demonetiza- 





tion of silver, and = we see that cotton was then selling for very 
much less than it has brought since 1873. How is it possible to 
reconcile these facts with the theory that as silver has fallen in price, 
so has cotton fallen, and that the fall in the price of cotton is due 
to the fall in the price of silver? Again, taking the fifteen years 
| from 1840 to 1855, we find that cotton sold in New York at an 
| average of 8.7, while for the five years from 1885 to 1890 the aver- 
age price in New York was 10.4. Now, here we have taken a 
period of fifteen years before the war, quite long enough to make 
| aperfectly fair average, and have compared it with a period of 
five recent years, and yet we find that during the last period, since 
1873, the average price was almost 2 cents higher than during the 
first-named period. 
| How is it possible, then, to say that the limitation on the coin- 
| age of silver has reduced the price of cotton? But it seems tome, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is not necessary to go back so many years 
in order to settle this point, because we have facts all occurring 
within less than two years past which utterly disprove the claim 
made by the advocates of this measure. Everyone remembers 
that, when cotton sold at such fearfully low prices during the latter 
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ly to the demonetization of silver, and there is no doubt 


that a great many people were seriously impressed by this deplor- 
able fact, and began to think that the advocates of free coina 


were at last, perhaps, right. 
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Supply and consumption of cotton in the United States and Europe—surplus stocks and prices. 


[In bales. } 


Supply and consumption. 


United States. 
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In Liverpool. 


Prices (middling upland) per pound. 


In New York. 
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} 
Occupation (per diem). 1840. | 1850. 1860. | 1880. | 1890. 
ili citceenteniiae ” | iodide lait 
| SE $1.50) $1.7 | $1.75] $2.00] $3.50 
Blacksmi Cha aibbebees 1.50} 150| 1.50] 3.00 3.00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. -................. 83), _.83y) 88). 75 1.7% 
Painters .-.--------------e---e----------| 1.25] 125] 1.25] 1.75 2.50 
i cies secceccceccaanseuese to ro a : - ; = 
Carpenters .29 4 52 8 9 
Engineers ...........- 2.00 2.25 3.00 3.50 4.25 
a 1.25 1.37 1.44 1.40 1.65 
iid seuneéanday deameaboasenten .81 1. 9 1.16 1.25 
Machinists 1.45 15S 1.76 2.08 2.19 
Watchmen 1.10 1.06 1.00 1.50 1.55 
| | 

Railroads (per diem). 1840. 1850. | 1860. | 1880. | 1890. 
SD ini nclligitiiiseedintebdcmimedt $1.53 $1.53; $1.91; $2.10 $2.11 
eee 1.00 1.00 1.16 1.75 1.85 
Brakemen, passenger.................-. 1.15 1.15 1.2 2.00 2.00 
ati ediabnbndaddicegdeie 1.22 1.33 1» 1.77 2.00 
Conductors, freight..................... 16 1.68 1. 2.58 2.57 
Conductors, passenger -................. 2.11 2.30 3.19 3.45 3.84 
Engineers, locomotive-...............- 2.14 2.15 2.30) 3.78 3.79 
Firemen, locomotive 1.06 Lb 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Foremen, masons -............. 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 4.10 
ids cetead ntharaiasivatieniah dinette 1.50 1.43 13} 1.87 2.17 

Average, according toi co, for 
all occupations, 1860 be reckoned 

indi otal Eliianitgees bios dhatonmepinal 92.7 100 143 168.6 





THE EXAMPLE OF MEXICO. 
I will also print the following table showing the increase in 
wages in grains of gold: 


Wages in 1860 and in 1885 in dollars and in grains of gold, and percentage of 
increase in grains of gold. 
























Wages Percent- 
en +y (in grains age of 
Workmen. of gold). increase 
ee ———— —————(in grains 
1860. | 1885. | 1860. | 1885. | of gold). | 
Factory hands: | 
IDYOES .... cecocccccccccceee-------) GL] GO| 25.7 61 
DS. Utodigenmenaadiene Ghandi 2 2 16 21.1 2 
SEES ay ae ees oo 1.0 17.8 2.8 45 
Plain weavers ............... .6 Ss 16.7 21.8 31 
a la ai Rr 1.10 1.26 23.3 32.5 15 
Miscellaneous: 
Leather factory beam and yard 
I Salih oh aciinn cian ane wa. SE 1.67 31 5 39 
Leather factory whiteners and 
CS es eae 1.83 2.75 47.2 70.8 5D 
Common laborers -.............. 1.00 1.50 25.8 38.7 50 
PND. 6 iceccoccousnncces 1.53 2.00 38.7 51.6 3 
Blacksmiths’ strikers ........... 1.00 10 %5.8 27 ed] 
C oe ne ee 1.67 2.00 ro] 51.6 » 
pe ee 1.75 2.25 4.1 57.7 2A 
Locomotive engineers ..... 2.40 3.20 4 82.4 3 
Locomotive firemen ............ 1.20 1.75 31 45.2 46 
Average percentage of in- 
crease in weight ef gold.....}........}........]........].......- 38 





The gentleman from Texas 
day read from an article in the North American Review by the 
Mexican minister, Mr. Romero, for the purpose of showing how 
prosperous Mexico was because of the free coinage of silver, the 
object of the article being to show that products brought a higher 


[Mr. BaiLey] in his speech yester- 


price in Mexico than in this country. After stating the alleged 
advantages that Mexico enjoys from being on a silver basis, what 
does Mr. Romero say on this question of wages? 


Although our wages are low— 
he says— 
there has been in recent years a marked tendency to their increase. 


Wages are “low,” even in silver currency, he has to admit, and 
the best that can be said for any improvement is that there has 
been in recent years “‘ a marked to their increase ”—not 
an actual increase, it seems, but only a ‘‘ tendency” in that direc- 
tion. And this is true, Mr. Chairman, of every country which is 
on a silver basis. 
desire to establish in this country when they cite to us the examples 
of these silver countries? Do they want all products, the food 
that a man eats, the clothing that he wears, everything that 
he consumes to be high, leaving labor alone to be low—labor 
that produces them all? 


JAPAN. 


How is it in Japan, the most advanced of all the silver coun- 
tries? [have heresome statistics, taken from theJanuary 
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Is that the condition of things that gentlemen 


15! 


| of the Department of Labor, showing the condition of things as to 
| labor in that country, the prices being in American gold; and, 
| without stopping to discuss them, will again ask whether gentle- 
| men desire to reduce our labor to such a condition? 


Daily rates of wegea, Jaj an, 





Occupation. Highes I Average. 

0 ea $0.0 $0. 18 $0. 30 
| CS EEE 38 ~~ r3 
Cabinetmakers (furniture) -..... 53 | 7 ” 

| Carpenters ....... sled Be 0 | oy ») 
| Carpenters and joiners (screen making) --.....| 5S | 17] ) 
Compositors............- easel eal 3 | 10 | x) 
Coolies or general laborers............- oiendl 338 14} 3 
ta atten de nenceeenminaiis : | 45 | 13 | ms 
hint piesa aakean qanetpenen 60 | 05 | ) 
eee ST OS eee 30 | 16 19 
nn STE | 28 06 e 
I sn cctacicanataemedinanpesen | 58 | 15 | 29 
Cee ammenten : 0 | 2p | 20 
a sipcgiamniines i | 16 | aa) 
I meson i det ee 60 20 NT 
Paper screen, lantern, etc., makers. ......... } 5d | a) | 31 

| Porcelain makers .................... ae | 18 | my 
a Rae | 70 | ll 26 
a eenennl a | 20 
Sance and preserve makers .................. ! 40 10} 24 
Silkworm breeders (men)................- | Ww) 10} 2 
Silkworm breeders (women)...... os j 2 rT) 17 

| Stonecutters Seiad intended ecnechiien oo | 2 i 6 
Tatiors, foreign clothing ............ | 1.00 | | 49 
Tailors. Japanese clothing............. } 56 | 15 | on 
‘Ten menere(men)........................- 80 | 15 | 31 
Tobacco makers................ : 0 | 1! 26 
Weavers ie. er ! 4) | 0 ST 
Wine and sake makers... mo} 15 29 


lle teaacamictatt is 


Ww | LS 


The following are the rates of wages paid by the month: 


tl cierrttinentnamenett $1. 
farm hands (women) - 


| 
| 


a  esuuhinanbtanennnnes 1.20 
I eb ieutns Lo 
| Silkworm breeders (women)........................ is 


cite dilntrninsintnineuntatipeinianniomne ‘ 


Factory labor is paid even less than these prices. Middleton & Co., one of 








the most prominent tea-shipping houses in Japan, employ heir establish 
ment a large number of pez . menand women, who wor “om 5 o'clock in 
the morning until6 o'clock at night, with three intervals at 8,12. and3 
respectively, when they eat their rice and what other refreshments t) 
bring with them and rest for twenty minutes ora half hour. The highest 
wages paid by the Messrs. Middleton are 42 sen a day, which is equivalent to 
| 21 cents in United States currency. This is received by men who are experts 


in handling tea and have acquired their proficiency by natural abiii 
long years of experience. 
The lowest wages are paid to young bo} 


s and girls who pick over the tea 
leaves to remove the stems andother foreign substances. T I ive 13 
| sen (6) cents) a day for about twelve hours’ work, not including their rest- 
ing spells. 


Of the entire force in theestablishment, 20 ar 
currency) a day, 90 are paid 15 cents, 5 
278 are paid 10 cents, 5 are paid 9 
board themselves. 


paid 21 cents (United States 
Ware paid 15 ce ; ’ 11 ‘ 


cents, and 30 are paid 64 « 


THE CRIME OF 1875. 


| Mr. Chairman, there has been throughout the discussion of this 
subject a great deal of denunciation of the manner in which the 
| act of 1873 was passed. It is alleged that the act was secretly 
| passed by Congress; that while its sole purpose was to demonetize 
| silver, this purpose was carefully concealed; that demonetization 
| was brought about through a conspiracy on the part of interested 
| persons, and that the prime movers in the matter were substan- 
| tially criminals, and all this is urged as an additional reason why 
| the alleged wrong then done should be now righted. If we are 
| satisfied that at this time and under existing conditions the free 
coinage of silver would be a bad thing for our people we ought 
not to enact it into law simply because, as is alleged, silver was 
improperly demonetized twenty-odd years ago. 

In 1873 the silver dollar was intrinsically worth about 3 per 
cent more than the gold dollar, and it may have been an unwise 
step to have then limited the coinage of silver, but is the fact that 

| the legislation was then improperly procured any argument to 
| reestablish at this day the old law when the silver dollar, instead 
of being more valuable intrinsically than the gold dollar, is now 
worth only one-half as much? If we are satisfied that free coin- 
age at this day would be disastrous to the country, slould we go 
| te work to ruin the people of to-day in order to right a wrong 
| alleged to have been done nearly a quarter of a century ago? 
| This would seem to dispose of this charge from a practical stand- 
| point, but so much has been said about this matter, with a view 
| of arousing the indignation of our people and enlisting them in 

behalf of the free-coinage movement, that it seems necessary to 
give facts bearing upon the charge, and to let the people judge 
for themselves whether the charge is sustained. In the speech 


bulletin | made by Mr. Carlisle at Covington in May last there is an ntter 
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refutation of this charge, and I can not do better than to here 
copy what he says on the subject: 


THE BILL WAS PENDING IN CONGRESS FIVE SESSIONS. 


That bill was pending in Congress for nearly three years and was under 
consideration during five sessions of that body; it was distinctly recommended 
in two reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Mint, 
and it was officially printed and laid on the desks of members of the House and 
of the Senate thirteen different times before the final vote was takenonit. It 
was at length in the open Senate several times, and in the House at least 
once, as shown by the record; it was reported from committees seven times, 
and the discussion upon it in the House fills 66 columns of the Congressional 
Globe, and in the Senate 78columns. As first reported to the Senate and passed 
by that body in January, 1871, the bill did not provide for the coinage of any 

ver dollar whatever, but expressly limited the coinage of that metal to sub- 
ery popes —aat dollars, quarters, and dimes. 

in this form, without any provision for the coinage of any kind of silver 
dollar, the bill was passed in the Senate on the 10th day of January, 1871, upon 
the call of the yeas and nays, and the record shows that the two Senators 
from Kentucky, Hon. Garrett Davis and Hon. Thomas C. McCreery, the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator from Ohio, Hon. Allen G. Thurman, the pres- 
ent Senator from Nevada, Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, ether with all the 
other Senators from the Pacific Slope, voted in the affirmative, while Senator 
SHERMAN, Senator MorpRti.., and 12 others voted in the negative. The rea- 
son given Mr. SHermMaw for voting against the bill was that the Senate 
had, in obedience to the demands of the Senators from the Pacific Coast. so 
amended the bill, after it was sepeetes from the committee, as to aboush 
the charge of one-fifth of 1 per cent for coining gold, thus making the coinage 
of that metal entirely free. 

The bill went to the House of Representatives, but it was not disposed of 
during that Congress, and at the first session of the next Congress Mr. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced it in the House and it was referred to a commit- 
tee. So far as the coinage of the silver dollar was affected, the bill introduced 
by him was precisely the same as the one that had the Senate—that is, 
it made no provision for such a coin. However, when the bill was finally re- 
ported back from the committee to the House it was so amended as to = 
vide for the coinage of a subsidiary piece, to be called a dollar, and to contain 
$84 grains of standard silver, the same as the French oceans psee. and it was 
to be a legal tender to the extent of $5,and no more. In this form it passed 
the House by a very large majority—in fact, the opposition to it was so weak 
that the yeas and nays were not even called, 

The Senate struck out the 5-franc subsi dollar and substituted for it 
another subsidiary coin, called the trade dollar, containing 420 grains of 
etandard silver, and provided that it should bea lega! tender to the amount 
of $and no more. A committee of conference was a, the Senate 
amendment was to, and the bill became a law 6 approval of Presi- 
dent Grant on the 12th day of February, 1873. This historical] statement 
of the proceedings, which is fully sustained by the official record, shows that 
it was well unders in Congress that the old standard silver dollar of 4124 
grains was not to be thereafter coined at our mints, and that the only differ- 
ence of opinion that ever existed, even tem coeny, beswers the Senate and 
House was whether they would substitute in its a subsidiary coin con- 
taing 884 grains or a subsidiary coin onmeng' grains of silver. No prop- 
osition was made in either vy to continue the coinage of the old do. or 
% — any silver coin the unit of value or a full legal tender in the payment 

ebts. 


Is it conceivable that, after all this has been done in both Houses 
of Congress, ae can believe that the silver dollar was left out 
of our mintage laws secretly and without the knowledge of men 
who took part in these proceedings? It may be true, as alleged, 
that some distinguished men then in Co were not aware 
that the silver dollar was omitted from the law; but if such be 
the case it must have been due to the fact that they felt no con- 
cern in that particular subject, precisely as others felt no con- 
cern about it, for the very good reason that silver was not then in 
circulation, and probably not one man then in Congress had ever 
seen a silver dollar of the United States. And it seems impossible 
to imagine any sinister motive that could have influenced the 
promoters of this legislation when it is remembered that the sil- 
3 dollar was then actually worth 3 cents more than the gold 

ollar, 

In addition to what Mr. Carlisle has said I beg to quote the fol- 
lowing from the report on the subject made by Deputy Comp- 
troller John J. Knox to the Secretary of the Treasury and by him 
transmitted to Congress with a draft of the pro act: 


COMPTROLLER KNOX'S RECOMMENDATION. 


The co of the silver dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is 
discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by << law the dollar unit, and, 
aseuming the value of gold to be fifteen and one- times that of silver, bein 
sbort the mean ratio for the six years, is worth in_ gold a premium o 
about 3 per cent (its value being 108.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per 
cent premium in our other silver coin, its value thus being 107.42. The pres- 
ent lews consequently authorize both a gold dollar unit and a silver dollar 
unit, differing from each other in intrinsic value. The present gold dollar 

jece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver dollar piece 

discontinued, If, however, such a coin is authorized it should be issued 
only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, and of the 
exact value of the Mexicun dollar which is the favorite for circulation in 
China and Japan and other Oriental countries. 


ACTION OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY. 

In transmitting to Con the pro bill the Secretary of 
the Treasury called epecidl exantion to Mr. Knox's report, stating 
that it gave ‘‘a concise statement of the various amendments 
proposed to existing laws and the necessity for the change recom- 
mended,” Here we have not only the report of Mr. Knox, stating 
distinctly that the coinage of the silver dollar ro was discon- 
tinued by the proposed bill, but the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
addition, called attention to the report as giving a statement of 
the proposed changes and the necessity for the same. How is it 
possible under these circumstances to ch that the law was 
passed by stealth? The conclusion is irresistible that either gen- 
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tlemen then in Congress did know of the proposed change or that 
it was a matter of so little consequence that it failed to attract 
attention. And to show what different opinions gentlemen who 
are now conspicuous advocates of the free coinage of silver then 
held from what they now express on this subject, I will quote the 
following from what Mr. Stewart, Senator from Nevada, said on 
February 11, 1874, as appears by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


SENATOR STEWART'S VIEWS ON GOLD. 


Iwant the standard gold and no paper money not redeemable in gold; no 
paper money the value of which isnot ascertained, no paper money that will] 
organize a gold rd to speculate in it. 


And on the 20th of February of the same year he said: 

By this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives the dollar it will have the purchasing power of the dollar, and he will 
not be called upon todo what is impossible for him or the producing classes 
to do—figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon the 
rambling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. Gold is 


= u — standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dollar in gold 
worth. 


These remarks were, of course, not made upon the act that we 
have been considering, but they, nevertheless, show what an ex- 
traordinary revolution has since taken place on this subject in the 


minds of gentlemen from the West. 


SENATOR JONE’S VIEWS. 


In the first session of the Forty-third Congress Senator Jonn P. 
Jones used the following language, as appears from the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 1, part 2: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and discard for- 
ever a standard of value? Did any country ever accumulate wealth, achieve 
grentness, or attain a high civilization without such a standard? And what 

ut ee can be that standard? What other thing on earth possesses the 
requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is the most 
— agent of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations from bar- 

rism. So exact a measure is it of human effort that when it is exclusively 
used as a money it teaches the very habit of honesty. It neither deals in 
nor tolerates false pretenses. Itcan not lie. It keeps its promises to rich 
and poor alike. 


TRUE INWARDNESS OF DEMAND FOR FREE COINAGE. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who can doubt that, if silver had retained 
the value it then had, we would never have heard a word from 
these gentlemen about its free coinage; that they would still be 
proclaiming that ae is the universal stan of the world.” 
**It can not lie; it keeps its promises to rich and poor alike.” 
It is as certain as anything can be in this world that the atti- 
tude of the silver-mine owners with reference to free coinage was 
taken simply and solely because of its fall in value; because, in- 
stead of being more valuable than gold, it soon fell below gold 
and has ever since continued to fall. If silver had retained its 
then value of 3 per cent higher than gold, or if it had fallen to the 
price of —_ and had there remained, there would have been no 
special advantage to the owner of silver to take it to the mints to 
be coined, because the owner would have received from the mint 
in the dollar that was given him only the market value of his 
silver; but as soon as silver commenced to fall immediately the 
silver-mine owner saw that at no other place in the world except 
the Government mint could he put in silver less than a dollar in 
value and take out a full dollar. 

Hence we find that at about 1876, when silver had commenced 
to fall materially in its market value, we heard for the first time 
the demand e for its free coinage, and from that day to this, 
the greater the price has fallen, the louder has been the cry for its 
free coinage. And to-day, when the silver in a dollar is worth 
only about 50 cents, we see progressing the most active fight on 
this line that has ever been . Can anyone doubt that if the 
coinageof gold had been limited in 1873 and gold had depreciated 
in value, and silver had been retained as the standard of value, 
we would have heard, and would still hear, just as vigorous a de- 
mand made by the miners of gold for its free coi as has been 
made by the owners of silver for its free coinage? It is interest- 
ing to fancy how our friends on the other side of this question 
would have coined for their opponents, if gold were the chea) 
metal, a new vocab of abuse and derision. Instead of bei 
“gold bugs” we would have been ‘‘silver bugs,” and we can we 
imagine with what unction they would have told us that we were 
oppressing the farmers and laboring men of the coun by dis- 
criminating against this ‘articulation of commerce,” this ‘‘ most 

tent agent of civilization,” this “ precious thing that has lifted 
the nations from barbarism”—the one thing that ‘‘can not lie,” 
that ‘‘ keeps its promises to rich and poor alike.” 

The only difference would have been that the fight for free coin- 
age of gold would have been made by the owners of gold, whereas 
the present fight is urged on by the owners of silver. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, while I do not doubt for a moment that the fight for 
free coinage of silver was , and has since been constantly 
carried on, by the owners of silver for their personal benefit, I do 
not wish to be understood as imputing any such motive to the 
great mass of the supporters of the movement who have no such 














selfish interest. The respect and friendship which I entertain for 
the advocates of this measure on this floor make it almost unnec- 
essary that I should disclaim any such imputation. I know that 
they honestly believe in this doctrine and that they are convinced 
in their own minds that, if adopted, it would be greatly to the 
benefit of our people. Their mistake lies, in my judgment, in hav- 
ing been induced by the vociferous cries of the silver owners that 
relief could be found in a depreciated currency. 
SILVER CIRCULATION IN 1893. 

As the advocates of free coinage of silver have imputed all 
manner of disastrous results to the limitation of its coinage in 
1878 on the ground that our people have not been allowed the 
free use of silver money, let us see what was the condition of sil- 
yer circulation at that day and what it is now. In 1873 there 
was not a dollar of silver in circulation of any sort, nor had there 
been any for at least ten years. To-day we have nearly four hun- 
dred millions of silver in full legal tender and seventy-seven mil- 
lions in subsidiary coin. How, then, can it be charged that, by the 
act of 1873, the great mass of the people were injured by being | 
deprived of the use of silver, when, at that day, there was not a | 
dollar of it in use, while, since 1878, we have been constantly add- 
ing to our stock of silver until it now amounts to the above 
enormous sum? From the loud complaints that have been made 
anyone would have supposed that, for every year of our national 
existence. the United States had been hard at work coining silver | 
dollars, whereas the truth is that, in the whole previous history 
of the Government, we had coined only the pitiful sum of $8,030,- 
000 in silver dollars. 

$400,000,000 AGAINST $8,030,000. 

Now, since 1878, there have been coined the enormous sum of | 
$397 ,652,873 in full legal-tender standard silver dollars. Thus we 
find a coinage of nearly four hundred millions in about fifteen | 
years, against a coinage of $8,030,000 in eighty-nine years—nearly ' 





Specie and bank-note circulation of the United 
[Prepared by Loans and Currency 
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fifty times as much in the one case as in the other. Now, under 
this condition of things, it is impossible to conceive what objec- 
tion the advocates of silver free coinage, except the silver-mine 
owners, can have to our silver currency, except that the Govern- 
ment does not allow it to be depreciated in value, but maintains 
it at full parity with gold. Of course, the owners of silver 
would be very glad to be allowed to go to the mint and, by giving 
a half dollar, take out a full dollar, but this motive, as I have 
said, does not affect the great mass of the supporters of free coin- 
age, and I am utterly at a loss to see what can be the object of 
this latter class to get into circulation a cheap dollar, which in 
my judgment would be the most deplorable afiliction that could 
befall our people. 
1,260,937,506 AGAINST $135,000,000, 

Leaving for the present the question of the condition of the 
country as to silver alone in 1873 and at the present time, and 
taking up the question of the difference in our condition as to both 
gold and silver then and now, we find from the statistics that 
there was in the United States in 1873, in and out of the Treasury, 
only $135,000,000 in coin, whereas in 1895 there was the enormous 
sum of $1,260,937,506 in coin. If our alleged prosperity before 
1873 was due to the fact that we then had free coinage of both 
gold and silver, whereas we are now suffering all manner of dis- 
asters because there is no longer free coinage of silver, how does 
it happen that we then had only $135,000,000 in both coins, whereas 
we now have over a billion of the same? 

PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

And if we take all of our circulation, in both coin and paper 
money, instead of confining it to coin alone, we will find from the 
tables which I will print that in 1873 our entire circulation was 
$18.04 per capita, whereas in 1894, during the worst period of our 
late depression, our circulation was as high as$24.28—yreater than 
the circulation of any country except France, 


States in the years specified from 1800 to 1859. 
Division, Treasury Department. ] 


Estimate 
































Number . d |, id 
Year of Lanks penemaies speci ae ene Speciein | Money in | ponutat Per 
’ and t ling.| in United : — | Treasury. | circulation ae capita. 
branches. Fe standing. States. States. | 
| 
$10,500,000 | $17,500,000 $28,000,000 | *$1,500.000 | $26,500,000 5, 308, 483 $4.99 
28, 000, 000 30,000, 000 58,000,000 | *3. 000.000 55. 000. 000 7. 230. R81 7.60 
44,800,000 | 24. 300,000 69,100,000 | = ©2.000,000 67, 10),000 9. 683. see 6 98 
61,000, 000 33. 100, 000 93, 100, 000 | 6.755.705 | 87. 344.205 12, 886, 020 6.60 
87,000,000 | = 32. 100,000 109, 100, 000 | 6,014,440 | 93,085, 460 13,221,000 7.04 
91, 500, 000 30,400,000 | 121, 900, 000 4.62. 014 117. 307. O86 ] 0 000 8. 64 
91, 500, 000 30, 650,000 | 122, 150,000 | 2,011,778 | 120, 138,222 13, 974, G00 8. 60 
04, 830. 570 41, 000, 000 135, 839, 570 11, 702, 905 124, 1355, 665 14, 373, 000 3.64 
108, 692, 495 51,000,000 | 154, 692, 495 8,892,858 | 145, 790, 637 14, 786, 000 9.86 
140, 301, 038 65,000,000 | 205, 301, 058 * 5,000,000 200, 301, 088 | 15. 213. 000 13.17 
149, 185, 890 73, 000,000 | 222, 185, 890 #5, 000,000 | 217,185,800 | 15. 655.0% 13. 87 
116, 138, 910 87, 500, 000 208, 688, 910 5,000,000 | 198, G38. 910 | 16. 112.000 12.33 
135, 170, 995 87,000,000 | 22 95 | 2,466,962 | 219, 704, 085 16, 554, 000 13. 26 
106, 968, 572 83, 000, 000 | = 8, 663,084] 18% 17,000,453 | 10.91 
107, 290, 214 80), 000, 000 } 87, 345 17,591,000 | 10.59 
83,734,011 | 80,000,000 | . 734, 230, 484 | 181 OO} 6 8.08 
58, 563, G08 90, 600, 000 | 8, 563, 608 1, 449, 472 | 18. 694.000 | 7.87 
75, 167,646 | 100,000,000 | 175, 167,646 7, 857, 380 | 19,276,000] = 8.68 
89, 608, 711 96,000,000 | 185,608,711 7, 65S, 306 | 19, 878, 000 8 95 
105,552,427 | 97,.000.000) : 4 9, 126, 439 | 20) 500. 000 9.43 
105,519,768 | 120,000,000 9, 766 1,701, 251 21° 143.000} 10.59 
128, 506, 091 112, 000, 000 , 506, 8, 101, 353 | 71,805,000} 10.06 
114, 743, 120,000,000 | 234,743,415 2, 184, 964 | 2 489, 000 10. 34 
131, 366 154,000,000 | 285, 366,520 | 6, GO4, 44 23, 191, 876 12.12 
155, 186, 000, 000 341, 165,25 10, 911, 46 23, 095, 000 13. 76 
171.6 204,000,000 | 375, 673,000 14, 622, 136 24,802,000 14.63 
| 188, 235,000.000 | 424.181.000 | 21.942) 893 25, 615 000 15 80 
| 204, 241,000,000 | 445, 680, 207 20, 137, 067 26, 433. 000 16. 10 
| 186, 250,000,000 | 436, 952, 225 18, 931, 976 27, 2565, COO 15. 34 
195, 250,000,000 | 445, 747,950 19, 901, 325 : 28, 083, 000 15. 16 
214,778,822 | 260,000,000 | 474,778, 822 7,710,114 | 457,068,708 | 28,916,000 15. 81 
155, 208.344 | 260,000,000 | 415,208,344 | 6,308,316 | 408,810,028 | 29,753,000 13. 78 
193, 306,818 | 250,000,000 | 443,306,815 | 4,339,276 | 438,967,542 | 30,506,000 14. 3 
} | i | I 
* Specie in Treasury estimated. 
Coin and paper circulation of the United States on June 30, from 1860 to 1895, inclusive. 
[Prepared by Loans and Currency Division, Treasury Department. ] 
| | 
. Ted j Mon y 
Coin in United : alli | - 
States,in- | Paper money Cate, Saition, Urited | Cireula 
Year. cluding bul- in United Total money. Sameees | Circulation. Population States mn per 
lion in States. Treaeary | oan capita. 
Treasury. capita 
i | 
$235, 000, 000 $207, 102, 477 $442, 102, 477 $6, 695, 225 $435, 407, 252 | $1, 443, 321 $14.06 $13.85 
250, 000, 000 202, 005, 767 452, 005, 767 3, 600, 000 448, 405, 767 | &, 064, 000 14.00 13. 98 
25, 000, 000 333, 452, 079 858, 452, 079 23, 754, 335 | 34, 697, 744 | 2. 704, 000 10. 96 10. 23 
25, 000, 000 649, 867, 283 674, 867, 283 79,473,245 | 505, 304,088 | 33, 365, 000 20.2 17.84 
25, 000, 000 680, 588, 067 705, 588, 067 35,946,589 | 660,641,478 34, 046, 000 20.72 19. 67 
25, 000, 000 745, 129, 755 770, 129, 755 55,426,760 | 714,702,995 34, 748, 000 2.16 20.57 
25, 000, 000 729, 227, D4 | T5A, 27, 25 80, 838, 010 673, 488, 244 35, 460, 000 21.27 18. 99 
25, 000, 000 708, 200, 612 728, 200, 612 66, 208, 43 661, 992, 069 36, 211,000 2.11 18. 28 
25, 000, 000 601 , 553, 578 216, 553, 578 36, 449, 917 680, 108, 661 36, 973, 000 19. 38 18,39 
25, 000, 000 690, 351, 180 715, 351, 180 50), 808, 289 664, 452, 891 37, 756, 000 18.9% 17.0 
25, 000, 000 607, 868, 461 722, 868, 461 47, 656, 667 675, 212, 794 38, 558, 371 | 18.73 | 17.80 
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Coin and paper circulation of the United States on June 30, from 1860 to 1895, inclusive—Continued. 










Join. in United) 
. Fiztes in; | Pages meer | - “and paper Unitea | Cireula. 
ear. cluding bul- n Unite ‘otal money. 3 y i 
sing te Looe y money in Circulation. | Population. States oo per 
Treasury. per _—_ 
bie orl capita. 

1871... e i ar $25,000,000 | $716,812,174 | $741, 812,174 $25, 923, 1 $715, 889, 005 39, 555, 000 18 
SD amos aocesceessciabieiaioaibncath nae teatial 25,000,000 | “937.721.5605 | "762" 721 565 24412006 | "Fas. BON, 540 a0, see.00 | “is: 2 
TER, ccvvendvenegocramafinccenbe destesesewdconsserd 25, 000, 000 749, 445, 610 774,445, G10 22, 5653, 801 Th, 881, 800 41,077,000 f 18.04 
Ih nnoeverenessiineaoneneesanaen anguerescnscnmened 25, 000, 000 781, 024, 781 806, 024, 781 29,941, 750 776, O83, OSL 42, 796, 000 ; 18.13 
Ici ected era a 25, 000, 000 773,273, 500 798, 278, 500 44,171, 502 74, WA, 47 43, 951, 000 . 17.16 
FEN pinemitaabs cnbced ctve owes seantesservecstouned 52, 418, 734 728, 264, 550 ), 683, 284 63, 073, 896 727, 009, 388 45, 137,000 . 16.2 
SiR insuotithey yeocen mann peneetncnpnenee sepatnigindbes 65, 837,506 697 216, 341 763,053, 847 40, 738, 964 722,314, 883 46, 358, 000 ; 15.58 
ilinkevanareenrereosnrnaninhiihnattiieneninehateiantitill 102,047, 907 689, 205, 669 791, 258,576 62, 120, 42 729, 152,634 47, 598, 000 16. &2 15.22 
ala a 357, 268,178 694, 253,363 | 1,051,521, 541 222, 889, 748 818, 631,793 48, 866, 000 21.52 16.7% 
1880 ee a 3 ‘ , 363, 711, 565,313 | 1,205,929, 197 2R2, 46, 959 973, 382,228 50, 155, 783 24.04 19.41 
3881. 647, S48, 758,673, 141 | 1,406,541, 828 202,303,704 | 1,114,238, 119 51,316,000 27.41 21.71 
FIRB... noo mnonesanncae avaces onnnonncneneeser coos 708, 974, 839 776, 556,880 | 1,480, 581,719 306,241,300 | 1,174,290, 419 62, 495, 000 23.20 37 
rel i ee ao call lin a a eee 769, 740, 048 873, 749,768 | 1,643, 489,816 413,184,120 | 1,230, 305, 606 53, 693, 000 30. 60 » 94 
Mid dsl aiid baphiin sh indiraagiih lain hiebitte ainda, enineaiea 80H, 068, G89 004,385,250 | 1,705, 454, 198 461,528,220 | 1,243, 925, 969 54,911, 000 31.06 2 6 
Mii tsbis dened Schacht hie petieihdivens adietiowdhiinniabteil 872, 175, 823 , 482,513 | 1,817,658, 386 525,080,721 | 1,292, 564,615 56, 148,000 $2.37 23.02 
FEED. pcccse cavanccurncesens nckeaeserpensdie ome cassie 903, U7, Bid 905,582,390 | 1,808, 550,694 555,850,109 | 1,252, 700, 525 57, 404, 000 31.50 2) 2 
1987. : 1,007, 513, 901 928,771 | 1,900,442, 672 582,908,529 | 1,317,599, 143 58, 680, 000 22.39 2 45 
PEG in ndcpalicdnsh-cdaimedigabchianninine ocekesesaedl , 082, 301, O90 970,564,250 | 2,062,965, 949 690, 785,079 | 1,372,170, 870 59, 974,000 34.39 2 BR 
ORS oa ---| 1,100,612, 434 947,788,277 | 2,075,350, 711 694,980,062 | 1,280,361, 649 61, 289,000 33. 86 >» 52 
OD. ..neonc-encenwrece nnccsenncacseres cree cecsen snes 1, Lie, 471,638 991,754,521 | 2,144,226, 159 714,974,889 | 1,429,251, 270 62, 622, 250 B4. 24 2 x2 
ae eee Se Oe ea 1, 163, 185,054 | 1,082,039,021 | 2, 195,224,075 697, 783,368 | 1,497, 440, 707 63, 975, 000 34.31 23.41 
1992 1, 222, 854,331 | 1,130,745,170 | 2,872, 508,501 771,252,314 | 1,601, 347,187 65, 520, 000 36.21 24. 4 
SR id icisesis hdastidnsciabhahbeadeaahibiiainns eaddbadcekddiied 1, 213,443, 584 | 1, 100,968,808 | 2,323, 402, ame 726, 701,147 | 1,506, 701, 245 66, 946, 000 34. 70 23.85 
1804 weenweneneeanence| 1,251,543,158 | 1, 168,801,023 | 2,420, 484, 731 750, 626,073 | 1,660,808, 708 68, 397, 000 85.39 24. 23 
NUE siatak ddetcientemadedieathaancunsiaiin namaide meddle 1, 260, 987,506 | 1, 137,619,914 | 2,398, 607, 420 796, 638,947 | 1,601,968, 473 69, 878, 000 84.33 22.93 


















































Nore 1. payments were su 
not in circulation except on the Pacific it, where, it is 
only coin included in above statement from 1862 to 1875, inclusive. 
Nore 3.—The coinage of s' ver dollars 


in this statement from and after that date. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST FREE COTNAGE. 


ing, therefore, at the question from any standpoint, I can 
not for the life of me see how we were any better off in 1873 in 
the matter of currency than we now are. 
Having, up to this time, considered only the ar, ts ur; 


in behalf of this measure, I will now discuss, as fully as the time 
at my command wili permit, the reasons which, to my mind, 
would make it most disastrous to enact this measure into law. 


SILVER MONOMETALISM. 


My first objection is that the free coinage of silver as proposed 
wound drive out of the country the $625,000,000 of gold which we 
have. Gentlemen on the other side of this question strenuously 
assert that this result would not follow; but if we will have any 
regar(i for what has universally occurred under similar circum- 
stances in other countries, and also in our own, it seems impos- 
sible that there could be any result except that gold would at once 
disappear. 

The universal experience of mankind has been that where one 
of two coins is overvalued relatively to the other, and both made 
a legal tender with free coinage to both on the same terms, the 
coin which is so undervajued will disappear from circulation. 
Taking up the history of our own country alone, we will find that 
this result has invariably happened whenever such conditions 
existed, and in cases even where the difference in value was insig- 
nificant. In 1792 we first fixed the ratio between gold and silver 
at 15 to 1, when in fact the market value was about 15} to 1, and 
the effect of this insignificant overvaluationof silver sentour gold 
out of circulation, and it continued out of circulation until 1837, 
when a law was ¢ ing the ratio to16 to 1 for the express 
pu , as declared by the statesmen of that day, of bringing 
gold back into circulation. 

But in their anxiety to secure this result they undervalued 
gold to a slight extent, whereupon silver immediately disappeared 

om circulation and, substantially, we had a circulation only of 
ld for the next forty years. is any about 
hese facts, and we are driven to the conclusion that the same 
thing will happen again under similar circumstances as has hap- 

ned in every instance recorded in history. Now, what do our 
frien ds on the other side ask us to do in this matter of the ratio 
between gold and silver? They are insisting that the ratio shall 
still be kept at 16 to 1, although the market price of silver every- 
where in the world to-day shows that the | era ratio should be 
about 82 of silver to 1 of gold, which would make the enormous 
overvaluation of silver of 100 oe cent. 

Can anyone doubt that gold would instantly disappear? Can 
We, as reasonable persons, believe that what has always happened 
in the case of a very slight overvaluation will not i 
about when there is this unheard-of overvaluation? 


come 
There is no 


ed from Jan 1, 1862, to January 1, 1879. During th 
pedimated, the apecis clrou . 





greater part of Soot peril id and silver coin: 
reulation was generally about $25,000,000. Tht tel seseunt ‘: the 


Nore 2.—In 18% subsidiary silver in came into use, and is included in this statement, 7 
Lendeed ate in 1878 under the act of Febrr tas i eriap rs 


nary 28, 


Note 4.—-Specie payments were resumed January 1, 1879, and all gold and silver coins, as well as gold and silver bullion in the Treasury. aro included 


mystery about this law, nothing whatever about it that is not 
easily un ; there is the Mp best of reasons at the bottom 
of it, and hence it is that we find the same thing always occurring 
under the same circumstances. That reason is that 1f a man has 
two kinds of ae with which to pay for what he buys, one of 
them worth much less than the other, he will inevitably pay out 
that which is of the least value and retain the other. And when 
everyone in the community does this the effect is that 
the better money ceases to circulate and is either hoarded by the 
people or kept locked up in the banks. And this is especially apt 
to happen n there is agitation about the currency and danger 
of a crisis in financial matters. 
THE CURSE OF FREE COINAGE AGITATION. 

It is the belief of mony people whose opinions are entitled to 
the highest respect that the trouble we are now having with our 
financial affairs—the continual rush on the Treasury to get gold— 
is due to the agitation of the free-silver question and to the enor- 
mous additions we have made to our silver currency, and there is 
no doubt whatever in my mind that such is the case. Not many 
years ago there was, as everyone knows, a great deal of gold in 
circulation—who sees any of it now? It has gone out of circula- 
tion; it is hoarded and treasured up and is so eagerly sought after 
that it is now costing the Government millions of dollars every 
year to keep enough gold in the Treasury to redeem its notes. 

Now, if such a condition exists from the additions already made 
to our silver currency, allof it maintained by the Government at 
an equal value with gold, and from the mere apprehension that 
the country will be flooded with silver through free coinage, what 
pec Phere bay or hae the silver agitators had a oen Gee 
an 


unlimited coi of silver was an accomplished Un- 
doubtedly we i fall into silver monometallism 


y 
and be a silver country like Mexico, China, and Nor do 
the advocates of this bill deny that such would be case. On 
the , 80 far from denying it they are anxious to bring 
about just that result. 
EFFECT ON THE COTTON PLANTER. 

Ican not understand, Mr. Chairman, be Ale Bac a aero 
of the cotton-producing States of the South think that this 
measure will be of advantage to their constituents. With whom 
do we deal? Where do we send our pea enormous crop 
which we yearly make, far exceeding in quantity what this country 
can consume? Do we deal with silver countries? Do we deal 
with China, Japan, and Mexico? Why,no. 

GOLD COUNTRIES OUR BEST CUSTOMERS. 

All of our surplus cotton is substantially sent to the gold 
countries of Europe, to Great Britain, , and France. 
When we consider the vast quantity of cotton to those 
countries I can not unde:stand how gentlemen can maintain that 
it is to our interest to have a currency system entirely opposed 

















to that which they are using. During last year we shipped to 
those countries the following enormous quantities of cotton: 








Bales. Value. 
er ahtitrimerienscececanseneramines 3,468,255 | $101, 696, 650 
Di cuusaiseet ameerececceecccs ecco ccen cose coweee 1, 00, 209 43, O75, 300 | 


773, 734 


21, 588, 890 
, 742, 208 | 166, 355, 989 











In addition to this, we sold to France 5,044 bales of sea island 
cotton, worth $354,323, and to the United Kingdom 33,912 bales, 
worth $2,404,595; sustantially all the sea island cotton that we 
sold to foreign countries. This is what we sold to only three of 
the gold countries, without taking into consideration the sales to 
the various other gold countries of less im ance. Now, what 
cotton did we sell silver countries during the same period? 

SILVER COUNTRIES OUR WORST CUSTOMERS. 

It does notappear that we sold a bale to China,and to Mexico and 
n we sold only 93,261 bales. Now, what would be 
the result to the cotton farmers of the South if this country is 
upon a silver basis while the countries with which they 
chiefly deal areon a gold basis? Everybody knows that the price of 
our cotton is fixed in Liverpool, and that every purchase of cotton 
made in this country is made on the basis of Livexpoal prices, and 
that not a single cotton buyer in this country bids on cotton until 

he knows what the price is in Liverpool that day. 

But the ice would be in gold, and the American 
price would be in silver, and the cotton buyer would not only have 
to figure on a ible fall in the price of cotton, but on a change 
also m the ce of silver, and there would thus be two chances 
to be taken in the transaction instead of only one, as there is now. 
Would the cotton buyer himself assume either of these risks? Cer- 
tainly not. He would take neither risk, and would make sach a 
difference in the price paid the farmer as would make himself safe 
in the on. 

FIGURE ON THE EXCHANGE, FIGURE ON THE FLUCTUATIONS, FIGURE ON 
THE GAMBLING. 

What chance would the farmer stand in business conducted in 
that way? As Senator Stewart, the great silver leader, said in 
the speech from which we have above quoted, he would have “‘ to 





upon the fluctuations, figure 


figure upon the exchanges, 
upon the gambling”; an Si ‘iret une he would be no match for 


the cotton er, whose business it would be to be thoroughly in- | 
such matters. How many farmers would have | 


formed on 
time to 


get as to the price of cotton and the price of silver in London? 
There would be constant worry, friction, and uncertainty, all of 
which would react against the farmer. In ordinary life nothing 
is considered more important with a business man than for him 
ss best customers —_ 2 make his mame —_ — 
easy pleasant as possible; but, if our silver friends are al- 
lowed to have their way, this plain and sensible rule would have 
be violated by every farmer in the South. Great Britain and 
the other countries I have mentioned are the farmers’ best cus- 
they generally buy about two-thirds of our whole cotton 
and it would certainly seem to be to the interest of the fariner 


es 


to customers, and to have the business transac- 
tions them made as easy and simple as possible. But if 
this country were placed upon a silver basis not a bale of cotton 
could be without the farmer being involved in all these diffi- 


— Lhavementioned. Has he not y enough to do to raise 


i 


? And by no possibility could he derive any benefit 
from such a condition of things, for if he got a high price in silver 
for his cotton he would of course have to pay a correspondingly 
Pe eo rcereans Set be hough. 
the farmer possibly believe that what he has to sell will alone 
increase in price, while the prices of nothing else will rise? If he 
gets more for his cotton in silver, will he not have to pay more for 
ev ing he buys? And he must bear in mind what is a very 
sad | an undeniable fact, that what he has to 
= is always pene oe seller, while the price of his cotton is 
fixed by himself, but by the buyer—a result arising out of the 
i thousands of miles beyond 
the rule ing against 
buying or selling, he will have a Fg ewer Na 
depreciating and fluctuating 


F 


HE 
ne 
a 
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spare from their legitimate business to be making all | 
these calculations? And if he had, what information could he | 


prepare it for market without assuming these addi- | 


oD 


would please him better for the tizne being if I were to tell him 
that the passage of this bill would give him two prices for his 
cotton, and that I would, therefore, vote for it; but, believing as 
I do that the free coinage of silver would almost prove his de- 
struction, I feel it to be my duty, as his earnest friend and faith- 
ful representative, as my record will show I have always been, to 
warn him of the danger that is ahead of ) 
power to protect him. 
EFPPECT ON SALARIED WEN. 

If this bill becomes a law, Mr. Chairman, it will at once reduce 
by one-half the value of the income received by every clerk and 
every other employee working at stated salaries; of every school 
teacher, of every professor in colleges, and of every minister of 
the gospel. 


him and to do all in my 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 

Possibly, after years of privation suffered under this condi- 
tion of things, and after much contention, their condition may 
be somewhat ameliorated by an increase of salary, but there 
would be no such hope for another class. who are entitled to our 
deepest sympathy and protecting care. I mean the aged, women 
and children, widows and orphans who are dependent on invest- 
ments for their income, never very large in our part of the coun- 
try. What hope would there be for them, with ability to work 
all gone and with their entire investments and yearly income re- 
duced one-half in value? 

LABORING MEN. 

I have already referred to the effect that this bill would have on 
the laboring classes, and have produced tables showing their con- 
dition in those countries, to the level of which the advocates of 
this bill wish to reduce us. Does anyone believe that under free 
coinage of silver the wages of labor would be increased in propor 
tion to the price of articles that the laborer must have? Th 1 
tistics of silver countries show that this is never done. In his first 
message to Congress, in 1885, President Cleveland quoted the 
following from a speech made by Daniel Webster in the Senate 
in 1834: 

The very man of all others who has the deepest interest in a sound 
and who suffers most by mischievous legislation in money matters is t 
who earns his daily bread by his daily toil. : 


sta- 


rrency 


THE DEBTOR CLASS 

There are a great many people in the country who favor the free 
coinage of silver solely upon the ground that they are in debt, and 
that it would be much easier for them to pay off their indebtedness 
in dollars worth only 50 cents than in dollars worth 100 cents. 
| Conceding, for the sake of argument, that the debtors of the coun- 
try would be thereby benefited, are we justified in legislating 
| solely in the interest of one class of our people in disregard of the 
rights of all others? And, especially, ought we to do this when 
such legislation would deprive many others of our people of just 
one-half of the money they have invested? For, of course, if the 
debtors gained by such a law, their creditors must undoubtedly 
lose exactly in the same proportion. But is it true that the debt- 
ors as a class will be benefited? There is, of course, no possibility 
of this bill passing this House and becoming a law, but let us sup- 
pose that, during the coming election, the advocates of free coin 
age, having now a majority im the Senate, were to carry the House 
and win the Presidency. 

What would be the result on the debtors of the country of this 
declaration that just as soon as the new Congress could meet and 
the President take his seat all debts were to be paid in 50-cent 
| dollars? There would be a financial crash such as the world has 
| never seen, and the debtor class would be the very first to b 

ruined. It would be months before the law could be passed, and 
| instantly every creditor in the country would do his utmost to 
| collect his money before it got to be the fashion to pay debts in 
50-cent dollars. As a matter of course no debt would be ex 
tended; the instant it became due, if it were secured by collater- 
als, the collaterals would be rushed upon the market and sold for 
whatever they would bring. and not only would the uncertainty 
as to the future keep purchasers from bidding, but enormous 
amounts of such securities being all at once placed on the market 
would produce ruinous prices. If the debt were secured by 
mortgage, suit to foreclose would be at once commenced and 
pressed to judgment and sale. 

Not only would no extension of time be granted, but money to 
pay the debt could not be procured from other sources. With 
their property sacrificed under the hammer and their credit all 
gone, where could the unfortunate debtors look for help? Have 
we not had an object lesson and warning in what lately occurred? 
Did we not see that, upon the mere danger of war between this 
country and Great Britain. there came a crash in New York that 
in one day is said to have cost debtors over $100,000,0007 

WHO ARE D£PTORS? 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we speak of the debtors of the country, 
whom do wemean? Who really are they? Not simply those who 
owe borrowed money; they constitute a very small part. 
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RAILROADS, BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The great debtors of the country are the railroads, banks, in- 
surance companies, and other corporations. It is estimated that 
the railroads of the country owe not far from $6,000,000,000; sav- 
ings banks owe their depositors about $1,700,000,000, the deposi- 
tors therein numbering over 4,700,000. There were over 1,900,000 
depositors in national and other banks whose deposits amounted 
to $3,000,000,000; building and loan associations owed their mem- 
bers about $450,000,000; cities, counties, and towns owe about 
$1,100,000,000, and over 7,500,006 persons hold policies in life insur- 
ance companies. These enormous sums have either been invested 
or deposited with these corporations, and every dollar of it has 
been paid in sound, hard-earned money, and the great mass of it 
represents the savings of people of moderate means. 

f we come down to a silver basis what will be the result as to 
this vast sum? Silver will be the sole standard of value and these 
institutions would all have the right to pay every cent of it in 50- 
cent dollars. Take the savings banks depositors and the holders of 
life-insurance policies alone and see what a fearful amount of wrong 
and injustice would be done that most worthy class of people. 
For years they have been stinting themselves and denying them- 
selves perhaps even the comforts of life in order to make provision 
against old age or to secure a support for their loved ones after 
they themselves have passed away, and they would see one-half of 
it destroyed at one blow. It would seem, Mr, Chairman, as if our 
friends on the other side, if or have their way in this matter, 
would be benefiting only the banks and other corporations which 
they usually denounce in such round terms, 


Coin Redemption Fund, 
SPEECH 
HON. R. W. BLUE, 


OF KANSAS, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. BLUE said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: As the Representative-at-large from the State 
of Kansas I do not at this time desire to be wholly silent. Ab- 
sence from this House, enforced by sickness, prevented me from 
a necessary time in general debate. I shall therefore be 
compelled tocontent myself with the iimited time accorded under 
the present rule and ask leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

e Republicans of the State of Kansas, in their platform 
adopted in 1894, indorsed the national Republican platform made 
and promulgated at Minneapolis. By its terms it favored the 
use of gold, silver, and paper as money, but under such restric- 
tions and regulations as would preserve the serge of the dollars 
in debt-paying and purchasing power. To that enunciation the 
added that they favored the coinage of the output of our own sil- 
ver mines and a tariff upon foreign silver. Taking the whole 
enunciation upon the question of finance together, it clearly 
meant that the nag eee of Kansas are in favor of sound money 
{applause on the Republican side], and as their Representative I 
pro by my vote and to the extent of my power to carry out 
their direction. [Renewed applause. | 

Florid rhetoric revamped from ‘Coin’s Financial School” 
proves nothing. [Laughter.] Nor do turgid phrases offer argu- 
ment. There are a few general principles that underlie this whole 
money question, and after all the debate, after all the known 
theories that are presented here on the side of those who favor the 
freeand unlimited coinage of silver, these — principles remain. 
One is that when there is a difference ween money, between 
the coins, in value, that the cheaper coin invariably drives the 
dearer out of circulation. In other words, that it has the effect of 
demonetizing it, and the cheaper coin becomes the measure of 
value that is invariably used. The other is that whatever may be 
the value of a coin as by statute it eventually takes its true 
value as gauged by the laws of commerce and trade in purchasing 
power. 

Soon after the commencement of the present session of Con- 
gress this House expeditiously passed and presented to the Senate 
of the United States two measures intended to meet in a patriotic 
way the necessities of the country. The first was a revenue 
measure designed to increase the revenues of the nation by atleast 
$40,000,000 per annum, The other was an amendment to the law 
of 1875, which authorizes the issuance and sale of bonds for the 
relief of the Treasury and the protection of the national credit. 
It is as follows: 


That in addition to the authority 


ven to the Secretary of the 
by the act approved January 14, 


Treasury 
5, entitled “An act to provide for the 









resumption of specie Bind disp he is authorized from sme to time, at his 
t 


discretion, to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than coin 

or registered bonds of States, to an amount enfliciont for thee 
ject stated in this section, bearing not to exceed 3 per cent interest r 
annum, payable semiann y, and redeemable at the pleasure of the Uni 
States, in coin, after five years from their date, and payable in fifteen years 
after their date, with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions rovided in 
said act for the bonds therein authorized. And the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall use the p thereof for the redemption of United States legal- 
tender notes, and for no other pu : Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify an act approved May 31, 1878, entitled 
“An act to forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes.” 


Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall offer an he bonds author- 


of 
ized for sale by this act or by the resumption act of 185, he shall advertis 
= same = authorize ee ae to oe mes e at the Treasure 
ment and a © subtreas' an epositories 

United States. wt — 

Sec. 2. That to provide for any tem: deficiency now existing, or which 
may hereafter occur, the of the y.is hereby authorized, at 
his discretion, to issue certificates of indebtedness of the United States, to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000,000, perame in three vee after their date to 
the bearer in lawful money of the United States, of the denomination of 920 
or multiples thereof, with annual coupons for interest at the rate of 3 per cent 


per annum, and to sell and dispose of the same for not less than an equal 
Department 


t 
amount of lawful money of the United States at the Treasury 
and at the subtreasuries and designated depositories of the United States and 
at such post-offices as hemayselect. Andsuch certificates shall have the like 
qualities, prvileges, and exemptions provided in said resumption act for the 


bonds therein authorized. And the p thereof shall used for the 


purpose prescribed in this section and for no other. 

This amendment provides for the issuance of shorter-time bonds 
at a lower rate of interest, and requires that the disposition of the 
bonds shall be open to the public and an gy afforded our 
people to become owners of our national loans. In addition it 
provides for the issuance of bills of exchequer running not to ex- 
c three years in time at low rate of interest, these exchequer 
bills to be used only for the em of meeting any temporary 
deficit which may exist in the Treasury. 

The amendment further provides that the proceeds of bonds 
hereafter to be issued and sold should be applied only to the re- 
demption of the greenbacks. 

A careful examination of this proposed amendment to the law 
of 1875 will clearly exhibit its merits. 

The present Administration, when confronted with an insuffi- 
cient revenue brought about by its defective economic policy and 
its growing and continued deficit in the Treasury ,invoked the 
aid of the act of 1875 and issued and sold bonds to redeem United 
States Treas notes which the impaired national credit drove 
to the National Treasury for redemption. With the gold derived 
from the sale of bonds it has redeemed greenbacks, which were 
immediately reissued by the Treasury to pay the deficit produced 
by an insufficient revenue. In that way has been established the 
endless chain about which the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury have so much to say. 

Some of the adherents of the President’s policy in this House 
stoutly maintain that there is no lack of money in the Treasury, 
and no neceasity for the issuance of any more bonds. With skillful 
and adroit sophistry they would argue the deficit away: Should 
this amendment offe by the House become a law the deficit 
would be ey eee and pointed out by the requirement which 
compels the Treasurer to meet the emergency by the issuance of 
short-time exchequer bills. Thus the endless chain would be 
impaired and eventually broken, and the use of greenbacks in the 
payment of the Treasury deficit prevented. It will be observed 
that this amendment does not in any sense compel the issuance of 
more bonds, but only provides for am additfonal class of bonds, 
shorter in time, cheaper in rate of interest, popularizing our na- 
tional loans by first offering them to the masses of our own coun- 
try, and prevents the use of the redeemed greenback in discharg- 
ing the deficit. 

t is apparent to everyone who has “aah the subject careful 
consideration that the law of 1875, which provides for the issuance 
and sale of bonds, has been for some months the only barrier be- 
tween the National Treasury and the destruction of national credit. 

We have seen the gold reserve in the Treasury sink to about 

has remained as good as the 
ed. Whyisthis? It 
is due to the fact that the coun world realize 
that under the law of the land the Government could issue and 
sell these bonds for the protection of the national credit whenever 
necessity compelled it. 

It is now — that the chief cause for present financial con- 
ditions is lack of national revenue. The experience of the past, 
reaching from specie resumption down to the national election of 
1892, abundantly proves that with a sufficient revenue and a gold 
reserve of $100,000,000 all of our money can be maintained at a 
parity in value, the national credit preserved, and the confidence 
of the La so sustained that comparatively few of our green- 
backs will resented for redemption. 

When this House measure reached the Senate and was taken w 
for consideration that body struck out the entire bill and substh- 
tuted for it the following measure: 

That fvom and after the of this act the mints of the United States 
shall be to the coinage of silver, and there shall be coined of the 
weight of 412} grains troy, of standard silver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by 











a 





18, 1887, and upon the same terms and subject to the lim 
oo ons of law regulating the coinage and legal-tender quality 
of gold; and whenever the said coins herein provided for shall be received 
into the Treasury certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now 


tty t Ate Secre f the Treasury shall coin into standard silver 


lars. soon as practicable, according to the provisions of section | of this 
ot from the silver bullion purchased under authority of the act of July l4, 
1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon. and for other purposes,” that portion of said silver 
bullion which represents the seigniorage or profit to the Government, to wit, 
the difference telween the cost of the silver purchased under said act and its 
coinage value, and said silver dollars so coined shall be used in the payment 
of the current expeuses of the Government; and for the purpose of making 
the said seigniorage immediately available for use as money the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to issue silver certificates 
already coined and in the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. That no national bank note shall be hereafter issued of a denomina- 
tion less than $10, and all notes of such banks now outstanding of denom- 
inations less than that sum shall be, as rapidly as pote. taken up, 
redeemed, and canceled, and notes of $10 and larger denominations shall be 
issued in their stead under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Sec. 4 That the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem the United States 
notes, commonly called “* eet. and also the Treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, when presented for redemp- 
tion, in standard silver dollars or in gold coin, using for redemption of said 
notes either gold or silver coins, or both, not at the option of the holder, but 
exclusively at the option of the Treasury Department, and said notes, com- 
monly called So when so redeemed, shall be reissued as provided 
by the act of , 1878. 


‘Amend the title so as to read: An act to restore the coinage of silver dol- 
lars, and for other purposes. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 30, 1896. (Calendar day February 1, 1896.) 

Resolved, That this bill pass with amendments. 

Attest: WM. R. COX, Secretary. 

That is the proposition now before usforconsideration. It is to 
be observed that this is the best average judgment of the silver 
advocates in the Senate of a measure for the relief of the Treasury 
along the lines for proper treatment of silver. They are the cham- 
pions of the silver cause. In their hands is the destiny of the 
white metal. By their conduct in presenting this substitute is 
their good intent and honesty of purpose to be gauged. The first 
criticism of this measure is that it is not germane tothe subject of 
the original bill and is wholly at variance with what seems to be 
good faith and parliamentary practice. 

With equal logic a substitute might have been offered by the 
Senate providing for a system of irrigation of arid America or for 
the distribution of seed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It would have been much more in consonance with the dignity 
andhonor of the Senate to have met the question frankly by a ger- 
mane amendment and an independent bill of its own for asolution 
of the question. If the friends of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver mean to treat the subject fairly, why do they not prepare 
and introduce in this body or enact ond send to us from the other 
body of this Congress a measure embodying their views? 

substitute as presented to us by the Senate provides for the 
free and unlimited coinage of the silver of the worldon a ratio of 16 
tol. It directs the coinage of the seigniorage of the silver bullion 
now in the Treasury, purchased under the provisions of the 
Sherman silver-purchasing act of 1890, and uires it to be used 
in bgt ee me of the current expenses. For the purpose of mak- 
ing said seigniorage immediately available it authorizes and 
directs the ed of the Treasury to issue certificates against 
it as if it was al y coined. It retires all national-bank notes 
of a denomination less than $10 and then requires the Secretary 
of the Treasury to redeem the greenbacks in standard silver dol- 
lars or in gold coin, or both, not at the option of the holder, but 
exclusi at the option of the Treasury Department. I will 
consider sev sections in inverse order. 

It will be observed that the provision for the preservation of the 
uf the dollars which was placed in the act of 1890 is omitted. 

was that provision? 

It being the Smee policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a with other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio 
as may be by law. 

The —— of the act of 1893 upon the parity of the dollars 
is also out. That provision is as follows: 

And it ishereby declared 
the use of both gold and ~ hdd erent on ae nie gold fon 

of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to 

international agreement, or by such safe of legis- 
the maintainance of the parity in value of the coins of 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
Pn ore bts. And it is iby further declared that the 
t should be steadily directed to the establishment 

bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal 
coined or issued by the United States in the markets 


fi 
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omissions were doubtless purposely made in order 
toasilver basis might Be the more certain and 


expressions of those provisions in the laws of 1890 
1893 See lestsiettv’ alfisantiony cf whet bed been the 
Treasury for principe. Toomit them now would 


of the 
section of tute stood alone, freed from the 
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obnoxious provisions of the other parts of the substitute, I would 
cheerfully yield it my support, believing it would aid, in a degree 
at least, in reaching actual bimetallism to the extent of using the 
silver output of our own silver mines, 

There are several serious objectionsto the second section of this 
Senate substitute. In the first place, it requires the coinage of 
the seigniorage of the silver bullion in the Treasury. There can 
be no seigniorage until the silver iscoined under the provisions of 
the act of 1890. It can not be determined in advance of the coinage. 
And yet this substitute requires not only the coinage of this sup- 
posed seigniorage, but directs the Secretary of the Treasury toissue 
certificates against it as if ‘‘it were already coined.” In other 
words, the Secretary is required to certify that there are somany 
dollars in the Treasury which have never been coined and have 
no existence as dollars. Couched in this vicious provision is a 
doctrine enunciated by a distinguished Populist: 

That the Government should estimate the goldand silver in the mountains 
in the nation and issue certificates against it. 

Gentlemen do not seem to recognize the difference between the 
promise to pay based on the faith of the nation and a gold or sil- 
ver certificate. A certificate states a fact, that is, that so many 
dollars have been deposited in the Treasury. The gold and silver 
coins in the Treasury, against which there are certificates out- 
standing, are not the property of the Government. They are the 
property of the holders of the certificates. The Government is 
simply the trustee of the owners,and has no more right to use 
such coin than any other trustee has to use trust funds for his own 
private purposes. When this coin which now restsin the Treasury 
with certificates outstanding against it is excluded, it leaves about 
$7,000,000 of free silver remaining in the Treasury which can 
rightfully be applied to the discharge of the current obligations 
of the Government. 

The first section of the substitute is for the free and unlimited 
coinage of the silver of the world, pure and simple. How is the 
free and unlimited coinage of the Pc of the world to relieve the 
Treasury from its present embarrassment? The owner of silver 
bullion who takes it to the mint to have it coined will carry his 
silver dollars coined at Government expense away with him. He 
will leave no dollars behind to aid in the discharge of the deficit 
in the Treasury. 

The advocates of this measure with practical unanimity oppose 
the issuance of any more bonds to protect the national credit. 
There has been no gold paid into the Treasury on tariff dues for 
several months. With the power tosell bonds taken from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and no gold coming to the Treasury from 
taxation, what will the word coin in our statute mean? Some 
gentlemen may say pass an act requiring the payment of dues in 
gold. Do they realize that such a discrimination in favor of gold 
would still further widen the space between the metals and aid in 
demonetizing gold? Has not the distrust bred by the threat of 
free and unlimited coinage of silver already put Gresham's law 
into operation? Do not gentlemen find the money in use now very 
generally silver certificates and silver? Are not gold and green- 
backs already retiring from view as the more valuable money? 

The momentous question which is before the nation is the free 
and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world by this nation 
alone. The friends of this free and unlimited coinage in this 
House and in the Senate Chamber with practical unanimity dis- 
card all belief in the possibility of an international agreement for 
bimetallism. They insist that this Government alone can main- 
tain the free and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world at a 
ratio of 16 to 1 and preserve the parity of the dollars. What is 
there in past experience to justify it? The lawmaking power of 
this Republic established our first monetary ratio in 1792 at 15 to 
1. It was believed at that time that that ratio was the average 
commercial ratio between the two metals in the commercial world 
and that the parity of values could be maintained thereon and 
that the concurrent circulation of silver and gold could be main- 
tained thereby. France at that time maintained a ratio of 154 to 
1. When this Republic began its coinage upon the established 
ratio it was speedily discovered that gold would not circulate con- 
currently with silver upon that ratio, because it was more valua- 
ble. It was melted down and used in the arts or sought the mar- 
kets of France or other nations where it was more highly valued. 

The force of our statute was overcome by the higher law of 
commerce and trade, and so long as we maintained that ratio 

ld refused to circulate as money, and we had silver monometal- 
ism. This condition of affairs continued until 1837. Congress 
then changed the ratio to16 to 1, believing that it would more nearly 
approach the commercial parity between the two metals and com- 
pel the concurrent drouletion of both gold and silver in the 
country. When the mints entered upon coinage under this ratio 
and the coins began to be used among the le, it was speedily 
ascertained that silver had been underva “ea by this ratio and 
that gold was the cheaper money. The inexorable law of com- 
merce and trade, as established by the universal experience of 
mankind, compelled hoarding and exporting of silver and made 
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gold the metallic money of account. In 1853 the lawmaking power 
of the nation, in order to prevent the shipping of our ee 
silver coin and to keep it at home as change, lightened its weight 
and fixed the amount of its legal tender at. $5. 

In 1857, by an act of Congress, the foreign silver dollars in use 
in this country were demonetized, and by these various statutory 
provisions silver was demonetized in its use as standard money, 
and from 1857 to 1861 gold was the standard of value and the 
money of account. 

From 1861 to 1873 metallic money was out of circulation in the 
nation, the cheaper unit. of value, the depreciated Treasury note, 
having under Gresham’slaw driven the better money out of circu- 

ion. 

The so-called crime of 1873, about which we have heard so much 
and concerning which there has been so many persistent.misrepre- 
sentations, occurred in 1353 and 1257, rather t in 1873. 

The law of 1873, whieh it is claimed demonetized silver, was 
simply a confirmation of what the ordi of commerce and 
trade had made the business practices of this nation since 1857. 
Gresham's law of finance, like the law of gravitation in physi 
existed for centuries before it was discovered by man, pn ge 
the ap law of gravitation, its silent and inexorable force con- 
trolled — in the commerce - trade of the indie lenath 
atatute ever repealed or ever can for any appreci 
of time modify or impair it. If all the statutes in the civilized 
world should by common consent demonetize gold it would still, 
under the operation of the laws.of commerce, business, and trade, 
measure values and settle balances between nations until some- 
thing more acceptable in the judgment of mankind should take 


its place. 

Mach has been said in this House and elsewhere about the depre- 
ciation of silver by reason of its demonetization by the legislation 
of the + nations of the earth. Is that assumption wholly sus- 
tained by the facts? Is it notin true that tion fol- 
lows rather than precedes conditions? Is it not a fact that laws 
are enacted to meet the requirements of the changed conditions 
of society? Are they not generally made to correct inequalities, 
redress , or rights under the existing conditions 
of society? was it that silver, by the common consent of 
mankind, became discredited as a measure of value and a standard 


money? Was not this condition of things in existence before the 
legi ee An enu- 
meration and of the causes which broughtabout these 
conditions in the commercial world would be an in study. 

As the debate has the question has to. me, 
why go back in the eternal past seek to adopt the practices 
a methods and measures of value centuries ? 


established 
The conditions which confront us deal with the present ra 
than the past. 

We have not been wholly without experience upon this subject 
in the last twenty Lpeeenes ems nationalexistence. Up to 1878 we 
had coined 8,000,000 silver dollars. Under the operation of the 
Biand-Allison Act we ——— a system of silver coinage which 
— » our standard ene ne re eee eens bes 
month for many years, averaging something near $30,000,000 per 
annum until we added to the $8,000,000 already coined about 
four hundred millions more. 

What is the remedy now? Advocates of free coinage insist that 
the cure for all our cial ills is to at once enter upon the free 
and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world upon a ratio of 
16 to 1 by this nation alone. They assume that such a course will 
at once give us a concurrent circulation of both gold and silver at 


a parity in value, enlarge the volume of money, enhance 
the By as lento oie in the 
land as the world never knew before. What is in 


history of this nation to justify the ass ion? If a difference 
of two or three cents on the dollar wassufficient to demonetize 

from 1792 until 1857 and demonetize silver from 1857 until 1861, 
tically the whole civilized world was i the 





If the Government can, by the use of silver in lar, uantitie 
impart a value to it above that fixed by the caiman of the 
world, why did it continue to fall during the entire period from 
1878 to 1893? It is claimed by the advocates of free silver that 
one of the rte ne enna 9 of the world has been destroye.] 
in its use and volume of money severed in twain. Is this 
claim sustained by the facts? 

The re of the Director of the Mint shows that all the coun- 
tries of the world since 1873 have actually coined two billions 
seven hundred millions of silver. All the coimed silver in tho 
world is estimated at $4,000,000,000. Of that sum, something il: 
one-half has been coined since 1873. According to the same 
authority more silver has been coined during that period than 
any like period of free and unlimited 

ce has been cited as an example of a bimetallic country, 
and statements have been frequently made that she reserves anid 
exercises the right to pay at least — her obligations in 
standard silver. As ane of the financial conditions in 
France and a refutation of the misstatements frequently made by 
the advocates of free silver, I leave to make use of the statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], which is as follows: 

France tried the riment ined j 
whet wen salad the teas Ueno oe oe toe nee on 

which they fixed a ratio between the two metals, and inter- 

fineness circulated freely in all the 
been dissolved; and since France has re- 
fused the free coinage of silver the coins of like value in these other parts of 
to be in Franee have been rejected by the 

to that, the Bank of mee has ro- 
two or thres 


people would no 

longer take them, although they were a party to their coinage. 
Government has no demand a, while gheve 
thing as agitation free coinage t i to 
Of feames. In this country © 


| 


allowance of gold would be in this country $8.78. In Franco 


a including the 
it d. In 


t the Government 
pay in silver or gold as it pleases. It has 
as to Government we 


rency. The of France will pay silver to those who 

bills at its counter; but whenever person who presents the r will 

moan yoo ae gol. thes rl cive Wea the pol eb omy fled indicates 

Siete Latter odenminanailion, : - re 
What would be the effect of the free and unlimited of 

silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 on the business of the country, if it 

be true that silver monometallism 


would follow (and about that 
Seer or anid call taweteaah follow. cremating ote 
zation y we. 
oe ell be caanel the amount of the gold 
which would be driven out of The use of a cheaper 
standard of value would enhance the price of all the necessaries 
of life. The individuals and corporations who have money would 


reserve the better for themselves and ne 
wruvanetent teats. "hy Rincuneeeamasii 
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day’s work to put upon the market, would find that, while all else 
was. en would be the last to rise and ~ 
the to fall. th the purchasing power of his da work 


d ee eae 
ee See oe every necessary a a 
becoming worse. 
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silver double the wages of the school-teacher and the fixed salaries 
of all the other common people throughout the nation? Are we to 
be forever harassed with expressions of these fallacies in the 
interest of thecountry? Is the cheapening of the necessaries of life 
an unmixed evil? Is not the mventor of the labor-saving machine 
and the discoverer of unseen forces of nature who reduces them 
to subjection and makes them subservient to the uses of mana 
benefactor of his race? fine 

We have been frequently referred to the prosperous condition 
of the silver monometallic countries of the world. It has been 
well said by a member on this floor, Mr. Grow of Pennsylvania, 
that succeeding generations will read in amazement the discus- 
sions of these questions on the floor of this House at this time, in 
which well-informed gentlemen cite the prosperity of the pagan 
nations of the earth and compare it with conditions in this 
country to our disadvantage. : am 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is that the most oe condition the 
people of this Republic have ever experien would be unex- 
ampled ity in Mexico or China. — 

The y for existing conditions is a revenue sufficient to 
disc the current expenses of the Government and leave an 
annual nee for the liquidation of a eounen of the national 
debt—a sufficient gold reserve in the Treasury to preserve the 
parity of all our 


. the output of our own silver mines. 
The revenues sh Pie deuived mainly from tariff dues so 


gauged as to protect the wage earners of the nation and preserve 


iness prosperi » pean the country. 
Mr. ene, the peopleof Kansas are in favor of bimetallism, 
not theoretical butactual bimetallism. How is that accomplished? 
There is not a civilized nation upon the face of the globe to-day 
that has actual bimetallism but rene that bimetallism by 
limiting the amount of standard silver coin, and keeping a gold re- 
serve sufficient to make the cheaper money interchangeable with 
the dearer. Thereis no other practical bimetallism under the sun, 
and e country upon the face of the earth that has free and 
unlimited coinage of silver to-day, at any ratio, is a silver mono- 
metatlic ete. ae a in purchasing power to its 
actual value. stamp of Government, with the statute 
behind it, may give it debt-paying power within the Government, 
but it does an emer purchasing ne 4 

I represent, I un to say, a er proportion of pension- 
ers than any other member on this floor. PThe ntleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Grow, with his colleague, . Hurr, per- 


haps represent a larger number; but divide the number between | 


them, and I still ta greater number of pensioners than 
any member in Gis Hens. 

dopt this silver substitute that comes to us from the Senate, 
and we descend immediately to a silver basis with a dollar as the 
measure of value which is really a 50-cent piece. I represent 
thousands of pensioners in the State of Kansas. If I were tosup- 
port this Senate substitute 1 would help to sever in twain the 
purchasing power of every pension, so that these pensioners m- 
stead of getting on the average $100 per annum of purchasing 
power would receive each of them only about $50 per annum of 


P"lHere tke sbamnmner fll 


. PITNEY. . Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


the time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended five minutes. | 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLUE. I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that no true 
friend of the pensioner on this floor can vote for the free and 
unlimited of silver. 

Mr. PI (sotto voce). That is a fallacy. 

Mr. BLUE. As the 
that suggestion in an undertone, I ask him to point me to a single 
country on the face of globe to-day that free and unlim- 

coinage of silver and has not, as its standard of value, a 50 
cent coin, so far as its eng power is concerned. If he 
point out any such country I will thank him for the informa- 
There is none; and the united experience of mankind is 
ee ee serene nee 2 tase’, pen theory 

experience. The truth is that the gold-standard countries 
the bimetallic countries have moe cent of the commerce of 
world, and the pagan nations others having free coinage 
silver control the other 15 cent. In every gold-standard 
and bimetallic country on the of the globe weekly collections 
are taken up in the churches to send missionaries to the free-silver 
countries to convert the heathen. [Laughter and applause. 

Now, Mr. » me to say that I voted for both the 
epee bill and the bond as presented by the 
Ways and Means Committee of this House. Indeference to the in- 
struction of the convention which nominated me I shall vote for 
Mr. Lone, confining the 

but I shall vote oat 
that platform upon whic 

of Kansas favor the 
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from South Dakota has made | 





coinage of the American output under such conditions and restrie- 
tions as shall preserve the parity of all our dollars in debt-paying 
and purchasing power. : 

I shall vote to nonconcur in the Senate substitute as it is pre- 
sented, and I shall vote to insist on the House bill. In doing so I 
shall have an approving conscience, and an abiding confidence 
that 1 shall have the support of the patriotic and honest people 

> peo} 
of Kansas. [Applause.]} 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. DOOLITTLE, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue 

Mr. DOOLITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Being an American, and a Republican, and a 
protectionist, I shall vote for concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment now pending. 

I shall vote for it because I desire to see progress made in the de- 
velopment of manufacturing, agriculture, mining, domestic and 
foreign commerce, and in all ways by which the people of the 
Union can be employed, and because I desire, above all things, to 
comply with the conditions which alone can bring to this country 
the great prosperity our people are entitled to enjoy. : 

I shall vote to sustain this amendment because I am possessed 
of convictions as firmly embedded as truth itself upon this subiect, 
and do not believe it to be in the interests of the American peuple, 
whom we are on this floor to represent, that the single gold stand- 
ard shall be permanently established in the United States, and 
so long as I shall cast a vote, simply representing the views of my 
| party, and my own views, at the polls or on the floor of this House 
us a representative of an intelligent and most worthy constituency, 
| such vote shall at all times be cast on the side where I believe the 

interests of the people of my State and the masses of the people 

of the American Union are. 

At this time and in this body, and with the dominancy of the 

resent Administration, no man of ordinary information can be- 

= for a moment that success will attend the efforts of those 
who either speak, vote, or otherwise labor in behalf of the eman- 
| cipation of the American people from the blighting curse to all 
| our industries, and all American mterests, proceeding from the 
| single gold standard of values now prevailing. 

That the single gold standard should exist in the United States 
| is unnatural, un-American, unpatriotic, and a thing that should 
have been resisted by the American people as the American people 
would to-day resist the invasion of a foreign foe. 

In so far as present conditions and those of the future are con- 
| cerned, it makes no difference, in my judgment, what the history 
| of the past may disclose relative to the demonetization of silver in 
| this country, who engaged in that work, or whose selfishness or 
| greed was the motive culminating in that act. 
| Iwish to see the people of this country inform themselves and 
| well understand the evil results that have come upon us from that 

demonetization, and that the single gold standard of values has 

been for the past three years, now is, and ever will be so long as 
| it shall continue, one of the fiercest, most implacable enemies to 
the development, commerce, and business of this country that the 
people of the country have ever been called upon to contend with. 

The single gold standard and free trade would be the most effect- 
| ive means that could be made use of by the worst enemies of this 
country and its prosperity, if destruction of everything American 








which we of this generation have always been proud of were pre- 
meditated and designed. 

I care not whether a crime was intentionally committed in 1873 
or whether it wasa criminal blunder onthe part of legislators. As 
to that it makes no difference to the American people, for no one 
can be brought to justice or made to suffera penalty. It is a 
thing of the past. Existing conditions, with a just regard for the 
future, are the only subjects with which the people of this country 
and this Congress are called upon to deal. 

We do know, however, as we know of our own existence, that the 
establishment of gold in the United States as a standard of all 
values is the thing above all things that the holders and owners of 
money in Europe, and especially in Great Britain, together with 












spondingly. 
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their worshipers and satellites and agents in this country, most 
desire. 

We also know that the banking interests here, dependent in a 

eater or less degree upon their credit with the great wealth 

olders of Great Britain, are entirely in harmony with the wishes 
of those across the water, and are blindly disregardful of the true 
interests of the masses of our own country. 
We also know that the borrowings of this country, both public 
and —— have been, during the past twenty years of our na- 
tional development, so enormous that the sum is well nigh in- 
comprehensible to the human mind, reaching many billions of 
dollars in its total. 

We also know that Great Britain is a manufacturing country 
and a commercial nation, whose hands and footprints are in every 

art of the world where there is production at the expense of 
uman effort. Her ships are on every sea, her merchants are in 
— commercial capital, her traders are in nearly every city and 
miet. 

The products of the skill, labor, or traffic of her people are, in 
some form, upon the backs or in the habitations of almost every 
human being the world over. 

She has made herself the banking and commercial nation of the 
world, and thus stands to-day. She has the means at her disposal 
through the channelsof business she has established and the means 
of communication and transportation she has builded by various 
paths and lines, radiating in all ways, to fasten her grip wherever 
a demand may exist for anything she can handle in fab, or which 
the skill of her —_ can produce, and thereafter exact full pay- 
ment in money of the standard she has exalted or its equivalent. 

Whenever that country and its traders and bankers can not use, 
as profitable in agriculture or manufacturing, the energy and in- 
telli ce of her own people on that island, which is more than 
anything else the seat of the British Government, she ruthlessly 
brushes aside the demands for labor and employment of her own 
humbler children, and without hesitation or remorse employs the 
coolie classes of India and China, or those who are well prepared to 
compete with the coolie, in the production of the articles she re- 

uires for consumption or to be used as the means of profit get- 
ting in her trade and traffic about the earth; and her colonies are 
simply her stepping stones across the seas in her progressive 
wont thering around the world. 
The United States is fitted, by reason of its geographical loca- 
tion, the intelligence and skill of its people and their inventive 
genius, the great extent of territory, its hundreds of excellent 
ocean harbors, the natural wealth of its fields, forests. and mines, 
and in all ways, to make itself the more than successful competi- 
tor of the present mistress of the seas. Those intelligently en- 
gaged in the active su ion of the world’s progress, as are 
those managing the destinies of Great Britian, well realize the 
truth of this statement, and the continued dominancy of that 
country can only prevail so long as the influences of that country 
are 8 ent to substantially control the affairs of the United 
States. 

Whenever the people of the American Union can see and under- 
stand that they occupy of right the place of vantage of all the 
earth and can easily be made the test of all factors and the 
greatest of all sharers in all the profits of commerce and business 
existent, then it will be easy to apprehend and throw off the with- 
ering influences which make forever the borrower the servant of 
the fender and this country, in common with nearly all other 
countries of the world, subservient to the will and uses of the 
British money powers. 

It has been neers debate in this House, and is gen- 
erally accepted as true by a of this country, 
that English influences and gold have at all times been 
active in behalf of the election to national tions of free traders 
when elections have come about in the United States. 

I have no question as to the truth of this charge. 

Free trade and the single gold standard are twins, and hand in 
hand work in all seasons in behalf of British interests. 

The one would open the markets of this country to the prod- 
ucts across the water; the other, by its constant appreciation and 
increasing eg to purchase, cheapens the price of the product 
they must buy. 

statement is in itself an unanswerable argument, and the 
American man who disre, its truth is, in my judgment, 
either unintelligent, willfully blind, or determinedly opposed to 
the welfare of ple of his own nation. 

It seems al unnecessary that I should here state that 
which has been stated so often, and with absolute truth, that by 
cutting out the coinage of silver in the United States the pur- 
chasing power of the yellow metal has been enormously increased. 

This "i think, laa oun ofmniteed now by Ralily every in- 
telligent man in the Union. 

Nor is it to say that the values of property have 
shrunken in the U: States during the past three years corre- 


renner ats Se 








You have seen during this time one-half of the values at which 
real estate was bought and sold ooze out and evaporate, and so it 
is with ey all other property, and the people all over the coun- 
try are rapidly getting to understand and know that this has been 
and is the direct effect of the same action in all other countries 
and thus they reason that neither tariffs, taxation, nor anything 
of that kind can be solely at the bottom of their difficulties, and 
that something more universal in this country and all other sin- 
gle gold-standard countries has occurred to bring about such a 
palpable change in the value of the property of men. 

** Loss of confidence,” ‘* hard money,” *‘ honest, honest ” money 
have been the cries of the claqueurs of the money holders of Great 
Britain and their servants, the borrowers and dealersin money in 
the United States, while all these = have been engaged in 
erecting in this country on a broad, foundation and base their 
single gold standard. 

land in the meantime, the keystone of the gold arch of tho 
world, while enjoining upon the United States the sacred duty of 
supporting that arch to the uttermost morally, and to them in 
more substantial a has availed herself of the abundant oppor- 
tunity to purchase the silver bullion, crucified and disfigured as 
it has been through her influence most largely in the United 
States, coining it with the stamp of her Queen on one side and the 
Asiatic characters on the other, declarative of the quantity of sil- 
ver in the coin, then using this in the Oriental countries, unlock- 
ing the commerce of the with it, as unblushingly as though 
silver were the money of her choice, and thus =e * cudgel 
from our own soil with which to break American heads; and to- 
day British subjects in the city of Hongkong have completed, or 
have — = ye prom a great mint for the purpose of the coin- 
ing of this kind of silver money, and the American people blindly 
shut their eyes and allow themselves to be outwitted, coopered, 
and controlled, and their opportunities taken from them for profit- 
able trade and business by the bankers and commercial men of 
the tight little island across the Atlantic, and utter no word of 
protest, but use their voices to praise in ceaseless hosannas the 
golden standard of our country’s greatest commercial enemy. 
_ What cares England for the fact that fields are rich in produc- 
jn aes enormous, and wages next to nothing in the 
en 

These are factors she turns readily to her own account and profit, 
as she turns the interest and credulity of the gold bugs infesting 
this country at the present time. 

The chimneys of her factories in Manchester and other cities 
may be smokeless, the hum of their ee and want 
and destitution everywhere grees among those who were for- 
merly operatives in English actories in consequence of upbuild- 
ing of manufacturing in the Orient. 

er trading can go onin her own ships, whoever is the producer. 

Car are as easily purchased and sold whether the black- 
haired races of Asia or the fair faces of England are over the toil, 
as the process of production goes on. 

Can Americans su that had England been the possessor 
the silver the Almighty placed in the rugged hills and rock-strewn 
mountains of this country, or had she continued dominion over 
this country, expanding as it has, that wise Government would 
have ever consented to or permitted the demonetization of the 

Tarvighted besine displayed by English statesmen mak 
ess sense n en es 
the negative answer as emphatic as was ever the thunderings of 
her guns on any field of strife. 

Great Britain would have said no to such a proposition with 
an pt Se pronase: — silver has a been, aome = 

e generations of men, accepted, a ‘i eagerly sought 
for as a money metal in common eae wherever g and 
business have been known among the children of man, down al- 
most to the present day, save where, as in the case of England and 
the other now gold- countries, some and unfair 

was either sought for or enforced; and 


of 


advan undertake to sa 

here, in this presence Ghat G0 lvtaginem or men’ eom teratoh 
the evidence that uction of silver has ever been the cause 
of its demonetization. 


manhood to carry about some species of wealth, 
nae 8 Se eee e use 
of silver, but that the production of silver has ever been 
ee of gold has never been and can 
never . : : 
Of couse, the ction of silver has been greater within the 
past decade at than it has been at prior but the 
 agarernnn Ks oe oe oe to closely that of silver 
yeh ger Ta 
of these no more than keep pace with the in- 
Ni eet of of metal has been relegated to 
ow use as a money 
Oriental countries the Latin-American , 


States. 
I have heard it asked on this floor repeatedly, during the debates 











Congress, whether the people of the United States wished 
np cng Nemo with the intelligence of the earth, or did i 
wont make their beds with the semibarbarians of the Orient an 
with the Mexicans and South Americans. 

I tell you here to-day, standing in this House of Representatives, 
that as an American T will cheerfully align myself, and so will 
my constituents, and intelligent and loyal they are as the citizens 
of any American State in the Union—we will all align ourselves 
with the people with whom we can transact business and build 
up commercial relations to our own profit and the advancement 
of our interests, rather than will we make our beds, if bed we must 
make with anyone, with the people across the Atlantic, with whom 
we can not deal or trade with profit, save as to those lines we pro- 
duce which they must purchase of us. 

They buy our breadstuffs and our meats only as a cold-blooded 
business proposition and because they obtain them from us at a 
cheaper rate, the quality of these products considered, than they 
can buy them elsewhere. : . 

The only fields remaining to-day for profitable investment in the 
way of commercial venture lie across the Pacific from our western 
coast and in the Latin States of this and the southern continent. 

In those countries the white metal is the money and the yellow 
metal the commodity, and here I wish to speak somewhat of the 
development of manufacturing in Japan and among the Japanese 

e 


at race has always shown itself quickly intelligent. 

With all the wisdom of the East, these people possess the shrewd- 
ness of the West. 

Wages are low, as — are everywhere in the far East, and man- 
ufacturing is being developed in that country under the use of sil- 
ver money with ter rapidity than such industries have ever 
been here, and to such an extent and perfection is 
it carried on along many, many lines, and so greatly is the use of 
silver its on, that the American people have reason to be 

ve of a fierce competition speedily between the produc- 
on of the skill of that people and the output of manufacturing 
in this country. ‘ d 
In those countries the production is on a silver basis. 
As we all know, wages are low, but labor is satisfactorily recom- 


uestions of life that we are just nning to discern, and live 
eaply and happily on the wages their industry brings. 
They are even now invading American markets with many lines 


These people have during the oe solved many of the 
g1 


a 


than 50,000,000 of people, and that the number would be increased 
within a year to more than 2,000,000. 

The recent fair at Kioto, commemorating the twelve hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of that city, the ancient capital 
of the J. of the Shogan, the Samuri, and the Ronin. must have 
con the thousands of Western people who visited it of the 
fact that skillful manufacturing along nearly all lines was well on 


its way in J; 6 

China, the determination now evident among the leaders 
of that people to build railways and develop the territory of that 
most ancient Empire of the world, will soon take her place in the 


of 

energies of her people along those lines will be either in- 

or compelled by the forces at work. 
ith China’s four hundred and sixty-odd millions of human 
, who can doubt the result, when large portions of her peo- 
and skillful as they readily are, when once engaged 
machine shops, and all the industries of which they 
acting as they will in company with Japan and the 
countries, with their production upon a silver 
adhere to the single gold standard, disparaging as it 
ue of everything we possess until even now the veins 
of commerce everywhere outside of our great cities 
money centers are shriveling and blackening and 
up for lack of money, the lifeblood of trade and business. 
the cry among ag men who believe in the single gold stand- 


shyt 


E 


ie 


LT 
ee 


ard is that you h y, sincerely, and earnestly desire bimetal- 
lism in the of the platforms of the parties, namely, the 
use of both silver as standard money; and the able gentle- 
man from ne the other day, at the g of this debate, ad- 
jured us to forward , buoyed by hope, toward the 
_ goal of an in tional agreement, of course land to be con- 
akierod a0 one of the powers and parties to euch an agreement. 
You might as well sit y on the eternal ice fields form- 
ing the grandeur and crown of Mount Tacoma’s lofty dome and 
ee Scemeeaere mes the accumulations frost has 
prisoned there at that awful h the , and 
that verdant fields and orange groves Tester ut the 
Goeing ook eed na Sil nature's vasemaaas ap to talk of in- 
ducing regal England to cast aside ° 
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ard, the source of so much wealth to her and injury to us, and 
enter into an agreement for the use of American silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

The American people look to the Republican Congress and to 
the Republican party for the relief they demand and a restora- 
tion—at least, to a fair degree—to the prosperity they have here- 
tofore enjoyed. 2 P 

That prosperity never can come to them under the single gold 
standard they either know or will know where this fact is not 
already known. 

The enactment of tariff legislation is assuredly of vast impor- 





tance, but as 1 have indicated before, protection must be consistent 
with itself. 
To add to the use of any article, however slightly, either in- 


creases the value of such article or stiffens the demand for it, and 
in that way the tendency is the same. 

The coinage of silver does not, as some have here asserted, cheapen 
the price paid for labor. 

That is simply another slander, malicious and intentional. It 
should never have been uttered at all against the white metal. 

The coinageof silversimply means independent, patriotic Amer- 
ican action in behalf of one of the great and exceedingly valuable 
resources of our common country and an increase in the volume 
of basic money in the United States, indispensable to the essential 
development and carrying on of the business of the country. 

It means the employment of labor in field, mine, forest, and 
factory, where labor can not now find employment, and the 
recompensing of such labor satisfactorily and to the extent of 
fully enabling it to purchase of the necessities and luxuries of 
life as much as it ever has purchased in the history of mankind. 

It means the throwing of a wall of protection about the indus- 
tries of this country, both direct and effective. 

It means, when coupled with wise tariff legislation, the utter 
reenfranchisement of the American people. 

Therefore, as I said at the outset, I shall with satisfaction vote 
for the Senate amendment. 


Unlimited Silver Ooluege. 
SPEECH 
HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the House will hear me, I will speak fora 
time on some of the practical phases of the question before us. It 
is to be regretted that the matter comes here in the form of an 
amendment to the House bill relating to the coin redemption fund, 
and that the measure originally sent to the Senate comes back 
entirely stripped of its subject-matter. Without pausing to con- 
sider the invasion of the dignity of this House involved in the 
action of the Senate, I will only say that we can not submit to it 
without a legs of the influence which belongs to the House of Rep- 
resentatives under our system of Government. We sent to the 
Senate a measure the adoption of which would have enabled the 
Government in borrowing money to have the advantage of a lower 
rate of interest, a shorter term, and of that publicity which ought 
always to attend the use of the national credit. 

The Senate, without making any effort to amend or to repeal the 
law of 1875, under which the Secretary of the Treasury had already 
three times negotiated the sale of bonds at an exorbitant rate of 
interest and running for an unreasonable length of time, chose to 
ignore entirely the bill of the House, except for the purpose of at- 
taching to its enacting clause an elaborate scheme for the gratui- 
tous coinage into American silver dollars of every 50 cents’ worth 
of silver which the world might be disposed to present at our 
mints. The proposition of the Senate raises a question in which 
the people of the United States have been interested for many 

ears, and to that I propose to direct the attention of the House. 
Twill say, to begin with, that 1 do not enter the debate for the pur- 
pose of scattering dogmatic opinions, foreclosing the opinions of 
others. It appears to me that the matter is one of such complex- 
ity as to make sharp differences of judgment unavoidable. I Save 
never heard the silver question debated, either in this House or 
among the people, without feeling encouraged by the reflection 
that this is the only country in the world where difficult questions 
of economy and finance can be safely submitted to the decision of 
the whole people, 
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In other nations these problems are for the exchequer and the 
cabinet. In our country, from the beginning, they have been 
left in perfect safety to the conservative judgment of our fellow- 
citizens. Give the American people a reasonable time for dis- 
cussion and for reflection and there is no problem in the man- 
agement of human affairs that may not be submitted with con- 
fidence to their wisdom. I think I may say, without offense, 
that this is especially true of the people of the State which I have 
in part the honor to represent in this Chamber. Therefore, if I 
were without convictions of my own resulting from a study of 
this question, which, whatever its defects, has at least been dili- 

nt and faithful, I would feel secure in relying upon the average 
judgment of the people of Iowa, expressed without a dissenting 
voice, in the convention of the Republican party of 1895, in these 
‘words: 

We reaffirm the declaration of the Republican national platform of 1392, 
adopted at Minneapolis, that the American people from tradition and inter- 
est favor bimetallism and the party demandsthe use of both gold and sil- 
ver as standard money with such restrictions and under such provisions as 
will secure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, so that the pur- 
chasing and seve says potter of the , whether of silver, gold, or paper, 


shall be at all times eq 

T do not ignore the fact that there are differences of opinion in 
the Republican party with reference to this matter. When I 
heard my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Towne] the other day, 
giving the House the result of his patient and conscientious in- 
vestigation of the subject, I could but feel tification and pride 
that the Republican party in the United States is large enough 
and generous enough for every honest man’s opinion upon any of 
the complicated questions of Government and finance. [Ap- 
plause.} I rejoice that the opinions of every Republican, based 
npon sincere conviction, are received respectfully and vay mee y 
in any part of the United States within the ranks of the — 
lican party. On a question like this, when every man ought to 
keep his mind open to the new light of larger knowledge, it appears 
to me that there is no eo for taunts and epithets, but a call 
rather for the exercise of thought, of labor, of research, and above 
all of neighborly kindness and good will. [Applause. | 

There are only a few things in the controversy which any man 
can be sure of. Thatis true of this world in which we live. I 
oncs bought the book of an eminent Boston divine on Certitudes 
in Religion in order to find out what the certainties are in that 
field of inquiry, and after reading it and rereading it I made out 
that, according to my Boston guide, there are only two things 
that we can be entirely sure of, one is that we are here and the 
other is that we are going hence [laughter], and that everything 
else isa matter for speculation and for faith. It is so in all the 
practical fields of life where the world’s great debates are carried 
on; there are only a few things that a man can be absolutely cer- 
tain of. 

In reflecting on the money question I have found one or two 
things in respect of which my mind has been entirely delivered 
of any doubt. One of them is that whatever kind of money we 
have in this country it ought to bear the image and superscription 
of the nation itself, and not the mere authority of some State leg- 
islature. It isa matter for congratulation that whatever its views 
about the money question in general, Congress shows no rm 
tion by any act of national legislation to bring back the -for- 
—— promissory-note factories of the last generation. [Ap- 

use. 
. There is another thing that I think we may rely upon with a 
reasonable of assurance, and that is that whatever kinds of 
money we have in the United States every dollar shgll always be 
kept exactly equivalent in value to every other doliar, so that if a 
man happens to have a dollar he may know exactly what he has, 
eee eet a Parra er tent ome he may know exactly what 

owes. 

The most of our troubles, in connection with what may be 
called, without offense, popular heresies on the money question, 
arise out of a failure to exactly apprehend the nature and office 





of money. Aschool of opinion has grown up in the United States 
which ap to think that the only office of money is to pay 
debts, and I confess that I have had such a monotonous experience 


all my life with debts that I have sometimes given a rather ready 
ee eee eee a But the truth is 
that the chief function of money is not to pay wey y treet buy 
goods. The best definition of money I ever heard I d in the 
writings of the German jarist ee I have treasured it in 
my memory because you can always y on a German student to 
come to a sound conclusion upon any matter to which he may 
apply himself. 

t is a tribute to the clearness of German that the Ger- 
man press of the United States is practically a unit in its defense 
of sound and coherent ideas on the money question. It has fur- 
nished neither aid nor comfort to the Po agitation of these 
times. For that reason I have always fallen back in seasons of 
doubt and perplexity on the old German definition of money: 
“Money is—-eine allgemeine vermégen-macht—e@ universal pur- 
chasing power.” 
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If money were only a debt-paying power, then it would be liter. 
ally true that Congress cont tame anything to be + a « 
providing that it should be a legal tender in the discharge cf 
debts. But the American pa are entitled to a money that is 
not only good to pay with, but good to buy with. Therefore tho 
Republican party refuses to put afloat a dollar differing in value 
from the coins now outstanding, and depending for its acceptanco 
in the business world upon laws compelling people to take it in 
discharge of debts. 

The silver question is the oldest money question in the world. 

Thy silver is become dross, thy wine mixed with water— 
thundered the old ee in that inspired indictment of the 
crimes of Judah and Jerusalem, contained in the first chapter of 
Isaiah—words of scripture that were to become the text centuries 
later for brave Hugh Latimer to threaten the vengeance of God 
against the debasement and degradation of the coins of the realin 
of Edward VI. 


y silv 0 
metered ons me is not fine, it is counterfeit. Thy silver is turned. 

The silver question is the oldest monetary problem we have had 
to deal with as a nation, and we took it up after the Governments 
of modern Europe had been dealing with it, with varying experi- 
ences, for centuries. It has become the fashion to set aside the 
judgment and authority of writers and students of our own day 


| who teach sound monetary science, as under the influence of what 


is vaguely called the money power of Europe and America. For 
that reason it is not without interest to go back far enough in the 
history of the question to get the authority and judgment of 
thinkers and teachers who can be accepted without the suspicion 
that they were influenced by evil surroundings. 
1 intend to take the writings of three great men, in three sep- 
arate , dealing with the same problem, and see if I can 
et from them a platform of first principles for our guidance in 
ae of the present of the silver question. First, I 
will take the treatise of Nic Oresme, the most distinguished 
man of France of the fourteenth century, who was a counsellor of 
Charles the Wise when he had the silver question on his hands, 
very much as we have to-day. At the request of the King, when 
he had determined on a reformation of coinage, Oresme pro- 
duced his treatise on money, a work of surpassing interest, for 
the rescueof which from negiect the world is indebted te Professor 
Roscher, of Leipsic. 
So I open the work of Oresme without any fear that Wall street 
has thim up. By its side I lay down a volume called The 
Ratio of Coined Money, of the date 1526, one hundred and sixty 
ears after the date of the work of Oresme. It is the reply of 
icholas Copernicus to Sigismund, King of Poland, who desired 
him to advise his Government in respect to the management ot 
his mint. The little book has an interest for us because it con- 
tains the conclusions of one of the profoundest human intellects, 
who not only — his name to the system of modern astronomy, 
but was one of the founders of an important school of economics. 
This book,in the handwriting of its author, is preserved in the 
archives of Kénigsberg and been included in the Warsaw 
edition of the works of Copernicus. So I lay thelittle book by the 
side of Oresme with absolute confidence that its author has not 


ie 


system of the attempt made 

upon the English ones so oat 
fineness at the same time. This 

Gresham without knowledge of the 
ee i D ute 
languages, if they agree together, make a strong case in favor o 
that in which they are e pin our faith to what 
they say, and our i I condense their philoso- 
phy into twosentences. I put it into two although it is 
practically one ate hee ei this contro- 
versy upon the truth and wisdom of these great students of 


express uninterrupted 

firmed by the testimony and authority of every great writer upon 
economical in every earth. 

gave diligent attention to the silver question. 
they had to do with was a practical panei 
ee ee and others 
silver. 

Mr. Hamilton, who was the founder of the American mint, and 
oo ee a thinker of Revolutionary 
times, the greatest intellect gave the light of its genius to the 
rising Republic, thought that the double standard, based on gold 


: 
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» 








and silver, was reasonable and practicable, and so in establishing 
the mint he said distinctly that he desired the unit to rest on both 


the metals, and then set about to determine the ratio at which the | 


comage should be made. He made diligent inquiry to find out 
what the commercial ratio between gold and silver was, He never 


dreamed that the mere act of coinage would operate to produce a | 


correspondence between the mint ratio and the market ratio. 
Our fathers opened the mints to the free coinage of both gold 


and silver at the ratio of 15 to 1, fixing the ratio so as to corre- | 
spond exactly with the existing market values of the two metals. 


If there had been a modern free-coinage enthusiast present he 
would have said: “ Now, gentlemen, stand back and watch this 
mint supply the American people with gold and silver for the 
transaction of their business.” But the experiment did not oper- 
ate in that way. Before many months the commercial ratio de- 

ed slightly from the ratio fixed by the act of 1792, and the 
an community speedily found ttself confronted with the fact 
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that gold had totally disappeared from circulation in the United 
States. 

Then came the old Democratic statesman, Th 
representing the frontier State of souri in the Sen 
began the agitation to bring back the use of gold 
and business of the American people. I can r 


enton, 
te, and 
in tl . age 


yas H. B 
‘ 
4 


+ 


ng his 


speecnes in his thirty years in the Senate, and one s ence out of 
them I have never forgotten. He saidt he wa ‘ est 
workingman in the United States to be paid f ha 
coin as good as the money of the crowned heads of t ld World, 
[Applause.| If a man were to get up in Con Ly 
that he wanted the working people of the | 0 
as good a dollar as was used by the crowned | is of Eur ur 
free-silver brethren would jump up and say that he had ainly 
sold out to the money power. [Laughter.] And yet wl Mr. 


Benton said was sound doctrine then, andit is s 


now. 


ind doctrine 
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CHART NO. 1.—Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895 (pages 233-249). 
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So the act of 1834 was passed changing the ratio for the purpose 
of approaching more nearly the exact commercial ratio between 
gold and silver. That act cut down the weight of the gold dollar, 
not, as some have claimed, because silver was the exclusive unit, 
but because silver being in use and gold being out of use, the 
American people could change the ratio, by changing gold alone, 
without disturbing existing business relations and outstanding 
contracts as the people; and so the ratio was changed, not 
under a revelation from heaven that 16 to 1 is the correct ratio, 
but on a careful determination that 16 to 1 corresponded more 
nearly than 15 to 1 to the commercial ratio existing at that time. 
_— the mints were open to the free coinage of both gold and 
silver, and an ordinary free-coinage philosopher would have said, 
** Now you can all see the blessings of an unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver in the business of the American people.” 

But it did not work that way. An insignificant departure of 
the commercial ratio from the mint ratio caused silver to disap- 
pear from use in the United States. From 1834 to 1873 the coin- 
age of silver dollars was only nominal, and the use of silver dollars 
was practically unknown in the United States. The reason for 
this is very simple. The coin partook of the exact value of the 
material out of which it was made. The material being worth 
$1.08, of course nobody would bring it to the mint for the purpose 
of having it converted into adollar, and the few coins that were 
minted being worth more than a dollar, were hoarded or melted 
down and exported. We could not even keep a 10-cent piece in 
circulation. The fravtional coins were bought up and reduced to 
bullion for export, so that in 1853, after a great debate in Con- 
gress, the fractional coinage was debased for the express purpose 
of reducing the value of the coins below the value of the material 
that was in them, in order that they might remain in circulation. 

We hear a good many people say that the act of 1873 struck 
down one-half the money of the country. That statement has 
always sounded well as declamation, but it ignores the truth. 
The act of 1873, whatever it did dc, tock away no silver money 
from the American people, for, from the foundation of our mint, 
the total output of coined dollars was hardly in excess of 8,000,000. 
I heard one man say the other night that there were fractional 
coins in circulation. Thatistrue. I heard another man say that 
there were in use a lot of foreign coins made legal tender by act 
of Congress from time totime. That is true. But neither the 
fractional coins nor the legal-tender foreign coins belong in this 
controversy, since the act of 1873 in no wise affected either their 

age or their circulation. Whatever happened to them hap- 
pened long before 1873, and is therefore not chargeable to that 
act. And so when I find a manin this Houseor elsewhere telling 
the people how the act of 1873 deprived the business world of any 
use of silver which it then enjoyed, I set him down as a man who 
either needs further training in the ethics of public discussion or 
primary instruction in the et of this question. 

What did the act of 1878 do? It dropped from the list of our 
legal coins an obsolete coin, a dollar that was out of use on ac- 
count of its difference in value, compared with the gold coin of 
the same denomination. Thus we see that for seventy years the 
free coinage of silver dollars, instead of giving the American peo- 
ple the use of silver literally took away its use from the commer- 
cial community of the United States. It has been said in this 
debate that the effect of the demonetization of silver has been to 
cut in two the prices at which the commodities produced by hu- 
man labor in this world are sold. Without entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the tendency of prices since 1873, and without entering, 
for the present, on a discussion of the connection between the price 
of silver bullion and the price of other ane I will inquire for a 
moment into the reasoning by which the United States is called 
upon to restore the value of silver bullion by opening its mints to 


coinage. 

I intend to be absolutely candid in thismatter. When we know 
the causes that have cast down the price of silver bullion, we can 
judge rationally of the process by which the friends of free coin- 
age propose to bring it back. the fallen value of silver had 
come from the unfriendly action of the United States, abandon- 
ing its free coinage, and from no other cause, then I might admit 
that the restoration of free coinage in the United States would 
operate to undo the mischief. All careful students admit that the 
value of silver bullion has fallen on account of two main causes. 
First, the extrao increment in its production since 1873. 
Second, the action of the nations of Continental Europe in drop- 
ping silver from their standard coinage. So much of the fall of 
silver as comes from the increase in the annual uct of bullion 
can not, it appears to me, be corrected by an of Congress. It 
belongs to a jurisdiction beyond the reach of legislativeenactment. 

The closing of the mints of the world has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted somewhat—how much no man can say—to the decline in the 
value of silver. It seems to me reasonable that the falling away 
of the consumption of silver involved in the suspension of its free 
coinage can not be ignored in a discussion of this kind, but I wish 
to say to this House—and I challenge dispute of what I say—that 
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there is not a serious student of this question in the Old World 
writing in any language, who affirms that the action of the United 
States in 1878 contributed to that result in any respect whatever 

If there is any man in this House who knows the name of a great 
writer in 7 language of Europe who attributes to the action of 
the United States in 1873 any share in the decline in the price of 
silver bullion, I will pause now to have the name of the writer 
mentioned. And, Mr. Chairman, I pause in vain, because every 
student knows that the attitude of the United States toward silver 
in 1873 was such that they did not, and in the nature of the case 
could not, abridge its use, in view of the fact that for more than a 
generation the standard silver dollar had been out of use among 
the people of the United States, so that the act of 1873, instead of 
creating a new condition, only recognized the condition which had 
prevailed in this country for forty years. So it is that the sober 
students of the question in the Old World agree that it was the un- 
friendly legislation of the commercial countries of central Europe 
which depreciated silver in so far as legislation has contributed 
to its decline. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with = pleasure the other day to 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Towne], and I find it possible 
to agree with much that he said. I find it possible to agree that 
the action of the commercial world adverse to the use of silver has 
had much to do with the fall in the value of silver bullion, and if 
my friend would come to me and say, ‘‘ Now, then, the value of 
silver bullion having been disturbed by the action of the whole 
commercial world, let us bring the commercial nations together 
in an agreement for the restoration of silver,” I would say that 
his appeal was founded in reason and that his conclusion was at 
least coherent and logical. But my friend, parting company, I 
think, with the judgment of most of our Republican fellow-citi- 
zens, having shown that the fall of silver is due to the hostile 
action of many countries, deliberately pro that our own 
mints, acting ae: shall attempt to undo the injury that 
has been done by concurrent action of the commercial powers 
of the world. 

I listened with attention to his argument. There is no bimetal- 
list in Europe that has not been ing an argument along the 
same lines for fifteen years. The gentleman from Minnesota has 
a a great tribute to Mr. Balfour, the Conservative leader of the 

ouse of Commons, whom he describes as ‘‘an earnest bimetal- 
list” and ‘‘ oneof the profoundest thinkers in ae I wish to 
submit to the profoundest thinker in Europe the facts which my 
friend from Minnesota has presented to this House. Mr. Balfour 
has more than once used those facts, all of them, except the charts 
of my friend from Minnesota. He has employed all the statistics 
and all the tables which my friend has illuminated in this Cham- 
ber by his eloquence in reference to the decline of prices, the 
depression of business, and the evil aspect of the world’s situation. 

t is in ing to mark his conclusion. I have it here, and I 
will read it to House, because even my friend from Minnesota 
can not afford to despise the judgment of a conscientious bimetal- 
list, who is also the profoundest thinker of Europe. I ask the 
friends of unlimited coinage to hear me while I read what Mr. 
Balfour says as to the wisdom of a single nation undertaking to 
undo by a hurried bit of legislation an evil which has grown out 
of the combined ws of the whole commercial world. In his 
Mansion House speech of May, 1894, he says: 

Now, the question with which we are concerned is whether it be or be not 
inexpedient to ad by international agreement this double standard; and 
Tam far from den —and I think a bimetallist is a v: r friend of his 
cause who would deny it—that there are difficulties, diffi es of detail it may 
be, but still difficulties, inevitably attaching to the solution of this question. 

You would not believe that, gentlemen, to hear one of our free- 
silver brethren make a speech on this floor. [Laughter.] Now, 
what do you suppose is the first difficulty that strikes Mr. Balfour? 

e says: 


I have only to mention one of these difficulties, the difficulty, namely, of 
what shall be the ratio on which the nations of the world are to agree as that 
ee to govern the future relations between gold and silver in the double 


In the name of common sense, is the profoundest thinker in 
Europe in doubt about the ratio? Why, sir, to hear the debate in 
this House a man would think the ratio was a part of the original 
divine revelation to man, and that if anyone denied it or disputed 
it he ought to be pursued for pee er hter.] Yet here 
isan ‘‘earnest bimetallist,” and the profoundest thinker in Europe, 
dec that that is the first difficulty confron the nations of 
the world in agreeing upon the double stan What more 
does he say? I wish to show a his pean h of these brethren 
in this House whose zeal in the cause of silver 

even balance of their faculties. 








when each country was a self-contained, or approximately self-contained, | 
national unit, and when it could afford to disregard the internal commercial | 
relations of other countries. Those days have gone by. They have gone by | 
never to return, and! do not think there is a man in this room who regrets it. 

This profoundest thinker in Europe seems to hold that the com- | 
mercial world is a unit. No man liveth to himself alone, the 
Scriptures have taught us to believe; and no nation in these days 
lives to itself alone, and that statesman who would undertake to 
isolate a great commercial community like ours is literally dream- 
ing a dream of days long since gone by in the history of the world’s 
commerce and business. I have up to this point made no dispute 
int + to the huge collection of statistical data upon which the 
ar t for the free coinage of silver has long comfortably re- 

. My friend from Minnesota presents a Tot of tables ‘hens 
purporting to show that the average price of goods, wares, and 
merchandise has gone down throughout the world in the last 
twenty years, the argument being that these prices have been 
dragged down in the fall of silver. 

ese tables have been before the country ever since the silver 
question has been up for discussion. I have always had more or 
less suspicion of figures unless I made them myself, so I always 
look in a somewhat incredulous frame at statistics which some- 
body else is handling for my instruction. In the present case my 
suspicions are unusuallyactive. Weallknowthatthere are in this 
world no large effects which come from a single cause, so that on 
the face of it, when a man comes tome and tells me that intwenty 
ears the ave price of 200 things that enter into the necessi- 
ties of modern life has gone down 40 per cent, and that it is all 
due to one transaction which took place in 1873, I look upon him 
as misusing faculties which Providence intended to be applied to 
the rational consideration of human affairs. 

Is it possible that a result like that can be reasonably attributed 
toonecause? Whyshould aman leave out of his calculations the 
industrial gruwth of the United States and the progress of Ger- 
many and of France since 1870? I have made a somewhat prac- 
tical study of the growth of the industrial arts within my own 
memory. I believe that few changes have occurred in the selling 
price of staple manufactures, such as the products of iron and 
steel, of textile fabrics, of things made from leather, and of that 
whole range of products made from the natural resources of the 
forest, the soil, and the mine, which may not be referred to im- 
prov — of production, of transportation, and of business 

ent. 

I look with amazement at the mental process of these apostles 
of free coinage who leave out of their calculation the infinite va- 
riety of causes, which, operating in unseen and complex ways, 
have ually reduced the cost of the things which enter into the 
daily life of the world, and in the same period have gradually in- 
creased the earning power of human labor. 1 have stood ina 
modern steel mill and watched the manufacture of a steel rail and 
learned more about the philosophy of the price lists of iron and 
steel by a half hour’s conversation with an intelligent American 
workingman than my friend from Minnesota will find out by 
poring over Soetbeer’s tables till ae: 

A thousand causes have operated to affect the cost of modern 

roduction. Some things have gone up, more have gone down. 
fae have gone down much, others little, others not at all. The 
value of a day’s work, a thing which nearly everybody has for 
sale, has gone steadily up. Could human folly go further than to 


average pork with pig iron, candles with petroleum, wheat with 
woolen aot ond finding the mean decline explain it by reference 


to an act of Congress that occurred over ha a gy ago? We 
have been taught to believe that if you could e a reasonable 
reduction in the cost of living and secure a reasonable increase in 
the of labor you would create a condition in this world not | 
al open to criticism. We are now beginning to learn for 
the time that the interest of American labor requires us to 
ve a fictitious legislative value to the things which a man has to 
my in order to live, leaving labor itself to take its chances of se- 
curing that increased rate of wages which ought to go with in- 
creased expenses of et 
If the people of the United States deliberately give their in- 
fluence to the creation of a new standard of value in this country 
the effect of which is, and is intended to be, to increase the ex- 
pense of living—if they do that before they have made arrange- 
ments for the corresponding increase of their wages, they will 
manifest a lack of common sense that has never characterized the 
eof any country in any age of the world. [Ap- 


iu 


use.}| As I have said, some articles have gone up in price and 
some have down. I have endeavored in the years past to 
talk over wi ews Te alae situation in which we are placed. 
The farmers of the country are just now at a serious 
Seasveniaes. They find the market place in which the great 
bulk of must be sold depressed and broken, not by 
the crime of 1878, but by the blunder of 1892, which turned the 
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rope and Spanish America by the reciprocity law of 1890 sudden y 
taken away by the tariff act of 1894. They find that the idlenes 











| and poverty incident to the Democratic reform of the tariff in the 


workshops of America have so lessened the domestic consumption 
of breadstuffs and meat as to seriously cripple the prosperity of 
the American farm. But when.a cheerful brother from the far 
West with silver to sell undertakes to tell them that the act of 
1873 is at the bottom of their misfortunes and that the true remedy 
consists in manufacturing every 50 cents’ worth of silver pre- 
sented at our mint into a dollar gratuitously and handing it back 
to the owner, the great mass of our people is not ready to aces pt 
such a scheme of relief. They know that the year 189°? witnessed 
the largest measure of prosperity on the farm, in the factory, 
throughout the country, seen in this generation. They know that 
the great staples of agriculture in the Mississippi Valley have 
brought better prices in the local markets for the last five years 
than they did for the year 1873 or for the five years immediately 
preceding that year. ‘ . 

I wish to present a picture of agriculture in one of the most 
productive counties in Iowa in 1873, a picture preserved in the 
annual report of the Iowa State Agricultural Society for that year 
in a speech by Charies H. Rogers at the Harrison County fair: 


Proud of these aspects and of her progress in pract 


of f ical agriculture 
the condition of the laboring man and farmer is far fr 


h what is cesir 
They have worked, watched, and waited for an adequate reward until I 
ness has well nigh turned to hopelessness. Farming has been a financial 
failure for the past three years. Hard toil has opened up fine farms and 
brought to the bins the sroteste of unexampled harvests, Put the sales have 
hard y paid expenses and bought cheap clothing until the coming harvest 
There is no surplus to improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred st 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art and literature 


still 






ock, and 


That was in the years prior to the crime of 1873, when the whole 
world was enjoying such benefits as accrue from the free coinage 
of silver. I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, knowing as I do 
the hard conditions that have surrounded the Western farmer 
since 1892, that if anyone were to make a statement like that in 
reference to the life of our people in any part of that great State 
at any time during the last fifteen years he would have been 
denounced as the author of a libel and an injurious fiction against 
the credit and surroundings of the community. [Applause.| The 
annual report of the lowa State Agricultural Society for 1873 
gives the price of corn at the capital of Iowa in December, 1870, 
at 25 cents; in December, 1871, 21 cents; December, 1872, 16 cents. 
The price of all our staple products for every month in the year 
1873 is preserved in the same report, as follows: 





Month. Wheat. | Rye |Barley Corn. | Oats Hay. 
| | 

January ..........-....----- $0.95 | $0.35} 90.40) $0.16) $0.20] $6.00 
TS icdkos casas sucoses | 1.10 35 45 | 17 .20 6.00 
1.00 ss) 45 | 17 20 6.00 
.| 100) 86] .45 18 2} 6.00 
1.10 45 | 45 22 22 | 6.00 
1.10 35 40 23 23} 6.00 
85 | a 20 2 | 6.00 
‘ ‘ 85 . BO | 22 20 5.00 
ET <ccccknadeabitacssn .%| .45) .60 w 27) 5.00 
October sain arin ealteemnel en ene | 75 | 45 70 rer | 5.00 
I ccainadenenauanocen 75 | 40 70 22 20 5.00 
85 0 70 2 23 | 5.00 





i. 1. ot cscep anabaese | 
i } | } 


In the year 1873 there were 26 local pork-packing establishments 
buying hogs in the State of Iowa. The same report shows that 
the price paid per hundredweight in these 26 Iowa towns aver- 
call $3.74 for the season of 1871-72, and $3.52 for the season of 
1872-73. Aman has only to take up the market reports of the last 
five years and make an average of the prices realized by the farmer 
upon the staples of agriculture to learn that while prices have 
gone up and down they have averaged above the price levels 
of 1873. I intend, by the courtesy of my colleague on the com 
mittee [Mr. Jounson], who represents with courage and ability 
a constituency that produces one-seventh of the wheat crop of the 
United States, to append to my remarks a chart showing the move- 
ment of prices with respect to the staples of agriculture, and es 

ially with reference to wheat. This chart is correctly drawn 
rom figures made by the statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and is based not on the prices in any one State, but upon 
the average farm prices throughout the United States. It is 
worthy of careful study and reflection. 

And so our people do not listen with a very eee t patience to 
the promises and predictions of happiness and prosperity which 
are to flow from the restoration of silver coinage in the United 
States. They look rather for the poomeres of the farm, to the 
recovery of the American market place from the prostration which 
followed the industrial revolution of 1892. They believe that they 
have more to gain by a return to the national policy which gave 
every willing d work and wages than they can possibly gain 
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an experiment which threatens to unsettle all values, disturb 

th contracts, and put new elements of risk into every department 
of business. For myself I have made up my opinion in this matter 
slowly and deliberately, not only contrary to my sympathies, but 
also to my prejudices, aren at every step by the experience of 
the nations of the worl 

What will ve the effect of the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver? I undertake to — that the immediate effect will be a change 
in the standard of values. I am not one of those who say posi- 
tively that it will produce a 50-cent dollar. I do know that 412) 
grains of standard silver are now worth in the neighborhood of 
50 cents, and that the coin produced would partake of that exact 
value, unless the opening a“ the mints chan, the existing value 
of the total silver stock and total silver product of the world. I 
do not know whether it will produce a 50-cent dollar or a 75-cent 
dollar, I will admit that the unlimited coinage of silver into 
standard aon will 
silver bullion throughout 
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te to somewhat stimulate the value of | ratio fixed at our mint. 
the whole world. Mexico, under a sys- | know this with certainty. 


tem of free coinage, succeeds in prod a silver 
ceeds ids which it is com- 


posed. 
In the last Congressional campaign I had the opportunity 
talking on a railway train in Iowa with our old friend from M e 
souri—no longer a member of this Honse—Mr. Bland. He wax up 
ae our country at that time to help General Weaver ix, }:\- 
a anaes our good publican friend—HaGer—of th. 
Ninth a I ee his ee the fact that the free 
coinage 0 ver in Mexico ap produce a coin corre- 
spon in value to the substance of which it was made. Hoe 
replied that Mexico was a small cow , but that the United 
tates had a great deal of wealth “aa @ andant resources, ani 
that if we permitted the free and unlimited of silver the 








a which 


coinage 
whole bullion of the world would rise in value, and the futur. 


commercial ratio between gold and silver would respond to tho 


e did not pretend that anybody could 


APPENDIX 2. 
CHART NO. 3.—Crop Report, Agricultural Department, for December, 1895 (page 6). 
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He only claimed that it was his opinion; that he might be right 
or might be wrong. 

I have never met an advocate of free silver who could do any 
better than merely offer an opinion on this matter. Hardly one 
of them mg recognizes the on or even the advantage. 
of bringing silver to an actual equality with gold at oe ratio of 
16 to1. In the minds of most of them the blessing of free coinage 
consists in the creation of a cheap coin to be used by the people in 
discharging debts. Their whole object is to subvert the existing 
standard of values. So far as lam concerned, representing nearly 
200,000 people, all their property, all their investments, all their 
prospects being at stake, I must know with some degree of cer- 
tainty what the result is going to be. 

at in wales 0 Sel 28 te hardships that now surround us. I 


know something of them; but as the is in which we 
stand, nevertheless we areable to stand. if you ask me what 
we propose to do, I will assure you that we intend to stay where 
WG are, ur some one can tell with some of certainty 
whether the ap posed is eo the solid or into the 
botiomless p. -] I am looking oe 
knows weed am t of these transactions will be. My 
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from Mississippi TLLIAMS] thinks he 
epee gp pt ot Yawn with 
make the price of cotton 19 cents pound i 

— amount for all the cotton that 

eae “aman these an8 -29 will be the price of 
eumnat ia ver the world over. He thinks that the manufacture 
of a silver dollar out of material worth 50 cents is equivalent 
whol dollar for that amount of silver. 
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APPENDIX 3. 


CHART NO. 4.—Department of Agriculture, February 4, 1896. 
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of silver pay $1.29 worth of debts and do $1.29 worth of tax pay- 
ing and do $1.29 worth of business, provided you have the busi- 
ness and the tax paying and the debts to overtop the possible sup- 
pl y of silver? 

ir. DOLLIVER. I think I understand my friend, and 1 regret 
that he does not perceive a difference between buying a thing and 
paying for it on the one hand, and simply stamping O. K. upon it 
and handing it back to the gentleman who brought it to the front 
on the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose I had the power to furnish use for 
all the cotton after I stamped it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the United States, by simply making a 
thing available for paying debts and taxes, can juggle 50-cent 
pieces into dollars, we ought to go back to the old greenback the- 
ory and take a piece of worthless paper, make it available for 
these two purposes, and rely upon Providence to give it value and 


a 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Notatall. Because in the one case you are 
merel y stamping it and relying upon the stamp for the value, and 
the other case you are furnishing a demand for the actual existin 
valuable material, which increased demand makes the incre 


rice, 
. Mr, DOLLIVER. Thatisanothertheory. Your theory is that 
we are buying silver at $1.29 an ounce, and that therefore that 
must necessarily be the market price of it throughout the world. 
‘That I will denominate the Yazoo theory. Now, there is another 
theory just hinted at by my friend from Mississippi, though more 
elaborately stated by my friend from Minnesota on last Saturday, 
and that is that if you create this body of coin and have it in the 
country, there is such an enormous business in the United States, 
euch vast resources, such stupendous horsepower, and such im- 
mense uses for money and for credit that they will absorb and 
ive employment to this money and thereby give it a par value. 
ne thing we are absolutely certain of, and that is that it would 
give it no value in which the material out of which it was made 
id not eee. 

Now, I am just charitable enough to admit that if you create 
such coins under free coinage, ake g them available for debts 
and taxes, it would have a tendency to stimulate the value of sil- 
ver bullion. 1 do not know exactly what additional value it would 
give it. I undertake to say that short of the counsels of supreme 
wisdom is no intelligence in the world that can — in advance 
the value that such a situation would give to the coin. I think 
the gentlemen in this debate have overestimated it, because it is 
not true that the vastness of the volume of business calls for a 
corresponding manipulation of actual coins. On the contrary, it 
is commonly agreed that the more business is done in this world, 
the less absorption of actual money there really is. The com- 
mercial capi which do the world’s business are not inhabited 
by the people who carry the world’s money in their pockets. [Ap- 
plause, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will my friend pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. DOLLIVER, Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Have we not had a trial of the effect of an in- 
creased demand for 54,000,000 of ounces annually, all the Ameri- 
can product and one-third of the product of the world, and of the 
effect of that demand from 1890 to 1893, and did it not result in 
lower prices than ever? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think the ee we have had in the 
last five years throws a valuable light on this phase of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will my friend excuse me just a moment? 
I hate to interrupt him again. In fact, I should not have inter- 
rupted him before if I had not jumped to my feet impulsively, but 
that remark causes me to want to interrupt the gentleman far 
enough, at any rate, to say that the entire contention of oursis not 
based upon a limited demand which shall leave a surplus over to 
be hawked about for a market and thereby to fix the price of the 
entire bulk of the product, but that my analogy and all of our 
contention is—and there we may be mistaken, possibly —— _ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If you are mistaken, the country is ruined. 

Mr, DOLLIVER. It is, if we go into terprise and 

r. . It we go our enterprise and come 
out with two kinds of doliars in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Notatall. When we had the backs in 
circulation we had one price in gold and another price in green- 

and the country was not ruined at all; but to go on, the 
point I was talking about is that the entire contention is based 
upon the conviction that the demand for the actual stuff in actual 


use will ove the possible supply. We admit thatif it does not 
ual and overtop the possible supply the parity will not be main- 
, and no limited can equal and overtop the ible 


supply. It must be the , and hack of the mint the use, 
w 


a ees ly production. 
Mr. DOLLIVER. will ask the can tor on extension ef my of 


time in order to enable me to conclude what I have to say. 
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By unanimous consent, Mr. DoLLIvER’s time was extended. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am pay obliged to the committee, 
Going back to the last remarks of my friend from Mississippi, I 
will say that there seems to be a difference among the defenders 
of free coinage as to what it is that will double the value of silver 
bullion, whether it is the act of coining it or the exercise of using 
it. 

If the use of it alone is relied on, then it is pertinent to say 
that the first real use of silver as legal-tender money in the United 
States has occurred since its free coinage was abandoned. And 
the mint reports of the various countries of the Old World show 
that a larger coinage of silver and a larger use of it for the ulti- 
mate purposes of money exists there to-day than ever before. Tho 
abandonment of free coinage has not, except in Germany, dis- 
turbed the monetary quality of existing coins nor reduced the 
monetary use of silver, but there is one thing that every man 
ought to bear in mind, and that is that there is not a country in 
the world which has the free coinage of gold and silver which 
enjoys the use of gold and silvyer—not one. If there is anybody 
in this House who knows the name of a country which has the 
free coinage of both gold and silver at any ratio and enjoys the 
use of both I will stop long enough to have the country mentioned. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Go right on. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will go on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that Mexico has the free coinage of bo ae and silver 
and, according to Mr. M. H. Muhleman, a late authority, on page 
115 of the Monetary Systems of the World, they have $5,000,000 in 
gold in circulation in Mexico? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In answer to that I have tosay that a secre- 
tary of the Mexican legation told me yesterday that Mexican gold 
coins were not used in Mexico in common circulation, being at a 
premium of me cent above the corresponding silver coin. 

Mr. BRUMM. Permit me to say that when the United States 
had free coinage of gold and silver for many years, for the greater 
a of that time she was more prosperous than she ever was 

ore. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That opens a field for along discussion. I 
will dispose of it inashort way. Whatever prosperity the United 
States had for the eighty years prior to 1873, be the same more or 
less, was evidently not owing either to the coinage or the use of 
the standard silver dollar, for in that period its mints produced 
only 8,000,000 silver dollars, not a million of which remained in 
the channels of the business of the country. 

Mr. LACEY. I wish the gentleman would permit me to state 
that last summer on my journey through Mexico, a young Mexi- 
can about 35 years of age, a very intelligent gentleman, showed 
me a gold coin and assured me that it was the only gold Mexican 
coin he had ever seen. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is er reasonable, with gold at a 
chronic um of nearly 100 per cent. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. When France demonetized silver she 
had nine hundred millions in gold and seven hundred millions in 
silver. That was the result of free coinage, even ata ratio of 154 
to 1, — France is one of the greatest commercial countries in the 
world. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My friend’s suggestion leads me to dwell for 
a moment upon the ry of French bimetallism, a history 
which isalways brought into the silver debate, sometimes by word 
of mouth, and the other day by my friend from Minnesota by a chart, 
showing in a ow way how the French law of 1803, open- 
ing the mints to free coinage at 154 to 1, had preserved for seventy 
years a substantial correspondence of the market value of silver 
with that ratio. No man who believes in the unwritten law 
commonly known as Gresham’s law could look at my friend’s 
chart without suspecting that the slight deviations of the market 
from the mint ratio, indicated — the chart, would operate to 
alternately exclude one or the other metal from use. _ 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. France maintained the parity by open- 
ing her mints. 

. DOLLIVER. The fact is that the parity existed when 
France opened her mints, and had existed for more than a century. 
That is to say, the market relation of gold and silver had long been 
153 to 1, with only slight deviations; so that the action of France 
in 1803, instead of creating a new condition, only conformed to a 
condition 1 existing. Now, I will undertake to show whether 
France ac y enjoyed during that seventy years the use of both 

ld and silver, which, in my ju t, constitutes the only true 

imetallism. Men stand here and tell us that for seventy years 
the mint ratio at Paris controlled the market ratio, produced an 
exact parity, and gave the le of France the continuous use of 
both gold and silver; and 


bring 
facts. I now to throw a cathode ra: ht through my 
friend’s Soaes wha lige tehied ie tho aataal eatdenes 


Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Do you deny that she had nine hun- 
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dred millions of gold and seven hundred millions of silver before 
she demonetized silver? 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I believethe gentleman's figures are approxi- 
mately correct of the year when the French Republic, after bear- 
ing the burden of unlimited silver coinage till it could no longer 
be borne, retired finally from the experiment. A recent work 
(1895) on the History of Currency, by W. A. Shaw, a profound and 
scholarly book, shows clearly that this serene seventy years of 
French Lametailiam was disturbed from year to year, from decade 
to decade, by movements of gold and silver into and out of France, 
which gave to the money brokers of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna an uninterrupted profit from the fluctuations of the cur- 
rency of France. On page 178 he condenses the monetary experi- 
ence of France from Napoleon to Thiers. With your permission, 
I will read what he says: 


The second idea which is commonly entertained with regard to the action 
of France during this later period [1503-1876], viz, that her action secured for 
the world at large a fixed and steady ratio, is equally—indeed, still more—fal- 
lacious. At no point of time during the present century has the actual mar- 
ket ratio, dependent on the commercial value of silver, corresponded with 
the French ratio of 15}, and at no point of time has France been free from the 
disastrous influence of that want of correspondence between the legal and 
the commercial ratio. The opposite notion, which bay ay and finds expres- 
sion in the ephemeral bimetallic literature of to-day, is auety due to igno- 
rance. From 1815 England has been withdrawn from this action of a bime- 
tallic law, and the modern insular pamphleteer has before his eyes no sign of 
its working in hisowncountry. He therefore assumes a universality of such 
experience, and attributes it to the French legislative ratio. It isin no po- 
lemic spirit, but simply in the interest of science, that this particular or mis- 
application of history to the squaring of a theory is to be branded. The 
plainest facts of history are thereby absolutely misrepresented, and the as- 
sum of cause and effect is so far from being true that the repose of the 
Eng currency history in the nineteenth century is to be attributed to the 
absence of a bimetallic = or to its despite rather than its presence and 
influence. (Pages 178,179.) 


If that authority is not regarded as satisfactory, [have here alittle 
volume called Bimetallism,a monograph out of the great work of 
Henry Dunning MacLeod, of Trinity College, Cambridge, on The 
Theory of Credit, recently published, which gives a valuable in- 
sight into the real experience of France. He says: 


‘The period between 1808 and 1873 is cited y b> — as the golden age 
of bimetallism. But if they ne that there was during that period a 
general circulation of gold and silver coin in unlimited quantities, they are 
under a woeful delusion. The French Government pillaged all the sanctu- 
aries in France of their vast masses of silver plate, and the French liberating 
armies pillaged all the t 
to liberate. 

Immense quantities of silver plate were sent to the mint to be coined. The 
consequence was that, while the legal ratio of silver to gold was 15; to 1, the 


reasuries and sanctuaries of the countries they came 


market me 17 tol. No gold coin, therefore, got into general circu- 
lation. During the period from 1808 to 1820 there was for eleven years a pre- 
mium on gold, sometimes as much as 3 per cent, which, of course, prevented 
gold into general circulation. But after 1820 the premium on gold 


rose very _—— and between 1820 and 1847 it was usually on an aver- 
age of 10 francs per lle, but in many years 18, 19, 20, and 21 francs, which, of 
course, utterly precluded any gold getting into circulation. 
Postify that in 1839 there was not to be seen ee coin in 
common use. But in 1851 a great change took place. e gold dis- 
coveries in California and Australia caused floods of gold to be imported into 
E , and in 1851 silver rose toa premium. Then the money in common 
from silver to - I was residing in a seaport town in 1857, and 
every steamer which came in was loaded with casks of Scotch whisky goin 
to be transmuted into French brand”, and every steamer that went ou had 
its decks piled with silver 5-franc v 33. The same was true at every other 
seaport. Silver de pd from nce in floods; every steamer and every 
that left ce carried away loads of these 5-franc pieces. 
At last the scarcity of silver became so great that it became necessary to 
coin those pestilent 5-franc pieces in gold. (Pages 14 and 15.) 


The Latin Union was formed in 1865, and within two years a com- 
mission sat in France to take into consideration the burdens and 
embarrassments incident to the alternate disappearance of the coins 
of the country. The next year a similar commission reported that 
the rity of the French people required that an end be made to 
the and unsuccessful effort of France to maintain the con- 
current circulation of both metals. Her final action was delayed 
till 1874. She acted out of no hostility to silver. She acted for 
the protection of her business community. Her action was not 
influenced by what happened in the United States in 1873, nor con- 
trolled by whet happened in Cra in 1871. 

It was only the execution of a well-matured advice given in 
1868 by a commission of her most famous statesmen and econo- 
mists in the interest of the orderly and safe management of the 
industries and business of France. And yet men stand on this 
floor and say that, without difficulty and without trouble, France 
maintained the use of both gold and silver at the ratio of 154 to 
1 for seventy years. I wish to ask these gentlemen this very 
plain question, Why did France stop that transaction? She 
stoned it, not out of malice ver, but because the bur- 
den of the situation had grown too heavy for the 
Latin Union to bear. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. And 

LLIVER. 


silver was at a premium. 
Mr. DO 


That was the very hardship of the situation; 
the alternate um, first on silver, then on gold, resulting in 
the alternate first of one metal, then of the other, was more 
than French business could bear, even in those years when the 


departure of the value of silver from gold at the mint ratio was 
insignificant and fractional. How is it possible, with silver bear- 
ing a market ratio to gold of 82 to 1, that any nation in the world 
shall undertake to carry the burden unaided and alone, which the 
Latin Union, under conditions vastly more favorable, laid down 
in despair more than twenty years ago? [Applause. |] 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. With pleasure. 

Mr. TERRY. Are youin favor of the coinage of silver dollars 
at all? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I stand with a political party that in eighteen 
years has minted 600,000,000 silver dollars, seventy-five times as 
many as the mint produced from its foundation up to 1873, and 
has kept every one of them in circulation, by itself or by its paper 
representative, and has maintained every one of them equivalent 
ns to the dollar of gold. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. TERRY. That is all very fine, but answer the question. 
Are you in favor of the coinage of silver dollars; and if so, at what 
ratio? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am in favor of the coinage of the silver 
dollar under such provisions and with such limitations and con- 
ditions as will produce a coin agreeing in value with existing 
standards, and I would have the United States join with the com- 
mercial nations in such an adjustment of the ratio, under inter- 
national agreements, as will enable the entire commercial world 
ow loss to any nation to return to the unlimited coinage of 
silver. 

Mr. TERRY. Oh, that is mere jack-o’-lantern statement. Are 
you one of those parties who say that I am in favor of the coinage 
of the silver dollar if you will only put enough silver in it to make 
it equal in value to the gold dollar? Do you belong to the class 
that favors that kind of silver coinage? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not like to be described by my friend 
from Arkansas as a jack-o’-lantern philosopher, but I do not mind 
telling him that I have a very strong prejudice, for reasons which 
I have tried to explain at length, in favor of having all the dollars 
in use in the United States equivalent to each other in value. So 
far as the gentleman is concerned, the controversy is not between 
gold and silver. It is between the existing standards of value and 
a standard contrived out of compressed air. [Laughter and ap- 

lause.] Ineed not say to this House that I am with the Repub- 
ican party in favor of the largest possible use of silver that can 
be had without degrading the existing standards of value and 
turning loose a depreciated and fluctuating coin upon the Ameri- 
can people. oe) That is the position I take. 
hatever standard we have in the United States has existed 
here for sixty years. We have tried to preserve the existing 
standard reenforced by the largest use of silver that has coourrel 
in the history of modern commerce. I am for the existing stand- 
ards of value, not to be disturbed, except under conditions that 
will produce a real bimetallism. [Applause.| I have listened in 
every session since I have belonged to this House to the claim that 
this proposed departure from the basis upon which American 
business has been done in the past is in the interest of the poor, 
in the interest of the workingman, in the interest of the farmer, 
in the interest of those who are burdened with debt. 

If I know my own heart, there is nothing in it but sympathy 
for the burdens and anxieties that have fallen upon the homes of 
so many of our fellow-citizens. It is because I am solemnly con- 
vinced that this proposed measure would be a curse and not a 
blessing, a calamity and not an omen of prosperity, that I have 
been moved to say what I have said. By no possible means could 
a bill for the free coinage of silver become a law without long 
and ample notice of its enactment. Long before the name of a 
President of the United States could be signed to such a law its 
enactment would be anticipated and discounted by the business 
world. In what position do these volunteer defenders of the poor 

ropose to put those of us who are carrying the burdens of debt? 

his is an intensely practical question, with very little room in it 
for campaign oratory. Nor is it a new question in this money- 
lending and money-borrowing world. 

On the 8th of June, 1830, Mr. Attwood brought forward a motion 
in the House of Commons to restore the coinage of silver, which 
had been abandoned by the law of 1816, after silver had diminished 
in value about 5 per cent from the mint ratio of the latter year. 
In the debate he stated that it was the purpose of his motion to 
enable persons who had contracted debts to pay them in silver, and 
he moved that coinage should be restored to its old position of 1797. 
Mr. Herries, the master of the mint, pointed out to the House 
that the ratio between the two metals had changed since that year. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Attwood, who brought the motion forward, 
said: 

Let the two metals be a common tender and let the debtor pay in which he 
pleases. 
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The master of the mint replied in words which are not without 
significance in the present attitude of this matter: 


Su pave the resolution of the honorable gentleman to be to, what 
would be the inevitable result? Why, it would be proclaimed to-morrow 
from one end of the country to the other that this house had come to a reso- 
lution, the effect of which might be shortly stated thus, namely, that every 
man who had claims payable on demand; every man who held notes of small 
or great value; every man who had debts outstanding, would, if he secured 
the amount of what was due to him before the resolution passed inte law, 
get the whole of his money, whereas if he delayed beyond that period he 
would get only £95 for every £100. 

It is terrible to reflect upon the consequences which must follow. What 
would become of the Bank of England? What would become of every bank- 
ing house in the Kingdom? What would become of all debtors who were lia- 
ble to pay upon demand all that they owe? Would not all transactions of 
commerce be suspended and the whole country present one continued scene 
of confusion, consternation, and ruin, when the House of Commons pro- 
claimed to all who had debts due to them that if they did not collect them on 
the instant they would assuredly be losers to the amount of 5 per cent? 


Mr. Herries concluded by saying that if the motion succeeded 
it would result— 
before the setting of the sun in creating a ic and confusion such as could 
not be described, and which it would then be too late to remedy.—Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, second series, volume %, pages 102-162. 

He was followed by Mr. Huskisson, who entirely ed with 
the opinion expressed by the master of the mint, and added that— 


Ut she Mouse aqess totitn sustains tocihd Gave Hi ton —-~4 
among the people to-morrow, and before the lapse of a week it is ble 


there will not be a sovereign in the country , volume 
25, page 168. 
Sir Robert Peel followed with the e of a weighty opin- 


would result in a panic, in the midst of which 


All would turn to confusion, and public ruin must be the consequence.— 
vd, volume 25, page 170. 

These three men were the ablest statesmen of their day, incor- 
ruptiovle in character and wise in counsel. It is not a vain thing 
for us to apply their admonition in the House of Commons in 1830 
to the situation in which the advocates of free coinage ask Con- 
gress to piace the business world of the United States. I say here, 
measuring the full significance of my words, that there isno hard- 
ship in the life of the American e at this hour,and never has 
been any, thatcould be compared to themisfortunes which would 
instantly ensue upon the assured that the law wasabout 
to be changed in such a way as to authorize the legal payment of 
debts in a coin inferior to that in which they were contracted. 
The sacrifice af property and of business w be temporary, and 
might be repaired, but the loss of individual credit and of national 
character would be beyond the remedy of time. 


ion, in which he warned the House that the adoption of the motion 


You say that you wish to have more in circulation in the 
United States. Yet you bring ina ion here to create a 
its value from the value 


coin without regard to the di 
of existing coins of the same omination. It will take you 
fifteen years, working the mints of the United States at their full 
capacity, to make as many new coins of silver as the enactment of 
a law for the free coi of silver will drive out of use in gold in 
the United States within three months. It is still true, under a 
law which Congress did not make and can not repeal, that no 
nation under free coinage can create two coins of the same denom- 
ination, differing im value, and keep both ef them in circulation. 
But your proposal will not only drive out of use the existing coins 
of = and diminish the purchasing of all remaining coins 
and currency, but will destroy an in the monetary vol- 
ume of the modern business ae than either 
gold or silver—the character and integrity, without 
which no i ity is possible. 

* Oredit,” said iel Webster in the American Senate, warn- 
ing his countrymen against the ‘‘evils of a debased coin,” ‘‘ has 
done more a thousand times to enrich nations than all the mines 
of the world.” The —— or circulating medium of every coun- 
try consists, not alone of gold and silver and copper and nickel and 
paper, but chiefly of the numerous forms of credit, written and 
unwritten. Cred it commands all commodities exactly as the coin 
itself commands them, and, therefore, must be reckoned as a part 
of the volume of money in any intelligent estimate of the relation 
of money to — The economists, from Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill until y, admit that credit has substantially 
the same effect on prices as money itself. Therefore, when I meet 
& man who thinks that the monetary efficiency of our existi 
coinage is inadequate for the needs of American business, I see 
to impress upon his mind the danger of trying to increase the 
number of coins by means that tend to impair the exercise of 
commercial credit. That statesman renders. very poor service 
to the commonwealth who, in trying to ide more coined 
money for circulation, breaks down and wastes the character and 
credit which, finding a thousand expressions in the business of 
the world, has become at last, in a large sense, the true coin of 
the realm. 

I stand here, therefore, in the discharge of my duties to the 


eee 


people for whom I speak to protect them against 
turbance of the basis on which their contracts neeee die 
and to which their business has become adjusted. I speak for 
them with confidence in _peeneene and in their integrity, ang 
I speak all the more confidently because for years, in their schoo|- 
houses, in their villages, in their great political assemblies, I hay 
submitted these questions to their judgment and to their eo). 
science. They are are not driven from their convictions of wh, 
is right and wise on this question by considerations drawn fr:1 
the unfortunate situation of all business in the United States du)- 
ing the present Administration, for, going back to the years why 
the Republican party controlled the afiairs of the nation, they 
find hepe and courage in the prospect of a speedy return to the 
prosperity of 1892. [Applause.] 

There are people who say that the whole history of the Repub- 
lican party has been one uninterrupted conspiracy against tho 
American people. I heard my friend from Wave [Mr. Kew | 
who, a few minutes ago, disclaimed a very sensible discourse uj)01 
the money question as having been delivered, not by him, but by 
somebody else—— [Laughter,] I neard him say, in starting out 
the other day, that this conspiracy against —y began in 1862 
when the greenback was manipulated in the t of Wall 
street. He then passed on to the time when the national banks 
were created, then to the time when the payment of the public 
debt was guaranteed in coin, then to the time when the obsolete 
silver dollar was from the list of our coins. 

Mr. KEM. Will i i 

Mr. DO! 

Mr. KEM. Do you undertake to say that the greenback was 
not ee the interest of the bankers? 

Mr. LLIVER. I will answer your question, and I will so 
display the matter that you can understand it, and that your 
c a wp amepon ma it. There ee of 
which you have complained as a conspiracy, from tho 
law creating the greomback in 1862 to the law i for the 
resumption of specie payments in 1875, which not have upon 
it = — + hae of coe men, wor ey Abraham Lincoln 
or t. use. is not an accurate 
historical statement I Lie weaoele to correct it. 

Mr. KEM. But is it not also true that President Grant mado 
Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not believe there is any truth in it, for 
ter his Secretary 


if he did make that statement af of the Treasury 
had twice recommended the measure to and after Con- 


. He is not only man who has made the state- 
eee not know the effect of the bill when he voted 


one 

men, and I raise a question , which the American people are 

going to press home on every agitator who comes forward as a 
ofessor of finance and reformer of monetary — in the 


en 2 See so that they did net 
see the welfare of their c i cwaanec aie te ke wan 


ril, were wanting either in wisdom or i so that they 
wrote their of ap upon a long series of statutes 
by which the of their countrymen have been 
enslaved, what, in ‘s name, is likely to to us when the 
ip of South Carolina ofus. [Laugh- 


Augean 

ter and applause. } 
My ace. let us rise above that level of thought 

and speech which ves by false witness against the motives of 

public men, which teaches the young men and young women 

of the land that public life is wi t conscience and rectitude of 


urpose et et Oe Ce ee ee 
yarned from its beneficent office to become despicable servant 


lar itself stood for as little as itdoesto-day. [Applause.] 

da good deal of time acy. 
I have made up my mind that the own good time has 
methods of scattering the wealth of the world; that no - 
lous power can long dominate the human race; that t 
world in the end be governed by the manhood and woman- 
hood there is in it, and that no of avarice can drive the 

out of American politics and American business. [Pro- 
longed applause. ]} 
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SPEECH 


HON. W. A. CALDERHEAD, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 10, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2904) to maintain and 
rotect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. CALDERHEAD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not know that in the few moments I have I 
shall be able to add very much to the information of the House 
upon the question that has come before it in this curious manner. 
I think I can agree about some things with my friend who has just 
taken his seat |Mr. McDearmon]. He says that the Treasury of 
the United States is in trouble, and that it has appealed to the 


Republican House of Representatives to relieve it, and that the re- 


ae of providing such relief is upon the Republican House. 
think 


has been willing to undertake and bear. 
In answer to the call of the Secretary of the Treasury annotnc- 


Treasury, as he claims—we immediately provided the means by 
which we might relieve that deficit, and we followed that with a 
bill which would increase the revenues, so that no deficit should 
occur in the future until time could be obtained for the considera- 
tion of a more permanent policy. Was that meeting the respon- 
sibilities that were imposed upon it? Why not? When these 
measures of ours were sent to the Senate for its consideration and 
when our friends in that Chamber concurred with us in the effort 
to furnish relief to the Treasury in the manner that we attempted 
here, there arises a new set of teachers with a new demand. 

Not sufficient in themselves to furnish a policy that will relieve 
the or prevent a future recurrence of this deficiency, 
they are sufficient to say to this country, * We want the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and until we 
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can have that there shall be no relief for the Treasury nor for the | 


country upon any other method.” And a gentleman now comes 
and says substantially in his place here that unless we can have 
that, unless the Republican majority in this House shall surrender 
its own convictions. itsown judgment upon what isfor theinterest 
of the country, to the convictions and judgment of this small 
fraction, there shall be no relief to the country. We could bear 
this with some patience if there was any sincerity or hope of suc- 
cess in the policy proposed. But when it was proposed in the 
other Chamber it was distinctly suid and understood that the vote 
this question would not provide the remedy demanded, that 
it would merely put men upon record on thesubject. The debate 
here proceeds in the same manner. 
for? In order that the ConGREsSIONAL RECORD may be 
filled with campaign literature to be used during the summer 
months agitating the minds of the people upon a subject which 
members w can not be settled now by iihede in the House or 
theSenate. Mr.Speaker, for what other purpose hasthisdiscussion 
thus far in this Chamber? Can any other purpose be 
named? I have been unwilling to bring myself to consent to the 
method of stuffing the RecorD with printed speeches never deliv- 
ered in this Chamber. I can hardly refrain from saying that I 
can not conceive how any member of this body can find it proper 





Now, so long as the revenues of the country were sufficient for 
| the preservation of the redemption fund there was no question 
| about the value of our dollars or abuut the power of every dollar 
|as money. So long as the revenues were sufficient to meet the 


under apereeee of printing his remarks to add to them whole | 
columns 


newspaper literature that have no 
effect they may have as campaign doc 
summer. 


pee except the 


uments durig the coming 
Neither can I understand how any member can admit 


it to be proper with the privilege that is thus extended to him to | 


pose on the country as his speech delivered on this floor sec- 


tions of public documents that are for free distribution by the 
@iliasent Dapaxtments of the Government. 


These things are not designed for the purpose of ascertaining 
a correct solution of the problem that is given to us, but simply, 
as I have stated before, for the penpese of furnishing campaign 
literature to be over the country during the next six 
urpose. No member expected 
that kind of discussion to settle the question here. If the mem- 


bers of the House who believe in the substitute now offered to | 


them had sincerely believed in it and wanted an honest and candid 


ion of Sages before the House, face to face with the | 


men who think differently, so that there might have been a can- 
did and fair debate, and a vote after the deliberate judgment of 
the members had been rendered 


u it—a final verdict pro- 
nounced which would have satisfied themasives and their constit- 





) ‘ ». | to it, next, because it is vicious in itself and does not provide any 
that is true enough; and at least so much of this responsi- | , 
bility as rested upon the Republican House of Representatives it | 


ecr ann | said ‘‘ the Treasury would be instantly relievec 
ing to us that there was a deficit in the revenues—a deficit in the | 


| when they should be presented at the Treasury. 
| lain there all of that time, from the time it was enacted up to this 


lil 


uents—they should have presented the bill as an original one to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. If they 
could not have obtained a favorable report from that committee 
they would at least have obtained an adverse report. and could 
have brought that before the House for consideration, and so 
instead of remitting the discussion to evening and morning 


y Seg- 
sions and then absenting themselwes from the floor of the House 
and having little concern in the actual discussion, they would 
have been in their seats face to face with those oc: up) ing a dif- 
ferent position on the question, presenting their a nts on 
the subject, and at least we would have had a vote after a fair 
weighing of the different arguments on the basis of their material 
worth and the strength of the claims presented by either side. 
But that is not the purpose of the discussion. The purpose of 
now thrusting this measure before us is to obscure the evil 1 
sults of evil tariff legislation. It is to turn the minds of the people 
away from the real cause of the prostration of business by which 
the revenues are made deficient and the Treasury made empty. 
It is indeed ‘‘ a condition that now confronts us, and not a theory.” 

I am opposed to the substitute presented by the Senate. first, be- 


cause of the indirect manner in which it is presented to the House 
for its consideration and because of the evident sinister purpose 
that is underlying the manner of its presentation. lam opposed 


sort of relief to the Treasury, and ignores the real cause of our 
trouble. 

The gentleman who last addressed the House _ McDEARMON] 

by voting for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver in this House,” and in order 
to satisfy you of the sincerity of his belief in what he stated, he 
promised that he would take every dollar of the coinage at 99.9 
cents on the dollar. Why, he knows, Mr. Speaker, and the nation 
knows, that the great Republican party throughout this country 
stands under the credit of the United States, upholding it; that it 
has pledged itself to the nation to maintain not merely bimetal- 
lism, but the parity of every dollar, the equality of the debt-pay- 
ing and the purchasing power of every dollar that is issued by 
the Government. He knows that it is because of the intention 
of this party to maintain the power of the Treasury to redeem 
all the dollars which are issued in the money in which they 
have been promised to be paid, and to maintain every dollar that 
this Government issues, so that it shall have equal debt-paying 
and purchasing power with any other dollar, no matter how 
good it may be, that he makes his offer. 

I do not know exactly how I will return to the subject he pre- 
sented first, but I think I will present it by saying that the act of 
1875 authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for the 
purpose of procuring gold to maintain the reserve, such reserve 
as was deemed necessary for the redemption of the greenbacks 
That has 
































act 


time, as the basis of the credit of that money, for the gold re- 
demption of the greenback. Iknow the act uses the word *‘ coin,” 


but no man then or since expected the paymenfs to be anything 
less than gold. It was necessary that all the other moneys that 
came from the Treasury of the United States should also be re- 
deemed in the same manner, so that all the dollars issued might 
have the same power as money. 


expenditures there was no question about the int y of our 
money. It was only when the revenue had begun to fall off thata 
question arose, and this suggestion took its origin about the parity 
of the dollars. 

Which one of you during this discussion has answered the re- 
marks of our friend from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] about the 
fact that our revenues are not now and have not for nearly two 
years been paid in gold? Which one of you has explained how it 
was that when the fear about the equality of the dollars began to 


ort 
Tuy 


arise in the minds of business men not one dollar of gold was paid 
into the revenues of the Treasury? Which one of you has « 

plained why it was that immediately when there was a fear t 

dollar, recognized as the cheaper was used for busin nd the 
dollar which was recognized as the more valuable—t} 1 dol- 
lar—was at once withdrawn? Why is it that gold and en 
backs are at a little premium to-day? Butthe value of the green- 
backs, the value of the national-bank note, the value of the silver 
certificate or the silver dollar itself, did not rest upon the silver 


bullion of the Treasury, nor upon the possibility that Congress 
might authorize the Treasury to coin that bullion; nor did it rest 
upon the hundred million of gold redemption fund held in the 
Treasury. 

Their value for business was not affected in any way by the 
loss of the reserve, but day by day, as the reserve diminished from 
its full amount, the business of the country went on with this 
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money at par, and when the reserve fund in the Treasury had | us were compelled to take greenbacks at whatever the market 
fallen as low as $45,000,000, although there was still $900,000,000 | value was and buy gold at whatever the market value was, the 





of money outstanding in the country said to be wees for | great State of California insisted that the National Government 
redemption upon the reserve fund of the Treasury, the credit of | should carry $25,000,000 of bonds in order to enable her to main- 
the Government was not affected in the slightest degree and | tain gold payments at every counter and upon every contract, 


each dollar issued by the Government was at par with every other | From that day to this California has been upon a 


dollar. 
the Treasury that kept this outstanding circulation at par. 


old basis, 


So it was evidently not the amount of the reserve fund in | You will not takea promissory note or check or draft there that is 


The | not payable in ae Will the gentleman now make a contract 
country knew better than to believe that the value of the dollar | for California t 


depended on the reserve. They knew that it was the power resid- | accept silver for gold? What nation or 


at if we establish free coinage of silver she wil] 
ple has ever sold gold 


ing in the Treasury by the act of 1875, to provide the redemption | to get silver? Will California sell her gold and take silver in pay? 


of all that money in gold. 
tained the value of all of these dollars at a par. 
it now? 

Do you gentlemen think that it was the withdrawal of silver, or 
the demonetization of silver, as you call it, that produced the panic 


hat maintains | 


It was that knowledge which main- | 





j 


Does California propose again that the whole nation shall go to a 
silver basis while she retains her gold basis? 

But my friend, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Townr], 
has also some admonitions to give us. He must interpret a section 
of the great Minneapolis platform for us because we have not hith- 


of 1898 and the appalling disasters of that year? All the standard | erto understood it. It is not enough for him that that great dec- 
silver dollars that have ever been coined in this country were still | laration proclaims the necessity of maintaining the canal 1 


full legal-tender dollars and at par. 
panics of 1824, of 1887, of 1857? ave you forgotten the fact that 

wior to each one of them the revenues in the Treasury of the 
b nited States were provided upon tariff laws framed precisely 
upon the principle of the law which you presented to the country 
two years ago, and that each one of those panics followed the en- 
actment and operation of each one of those laws? Even the panic 
of 1873 came close after four successive reductions of the tariff. 
Have you the least conception in the world that it was the enact- 
ment of your tariff law of two years ago that produced the con- 
dition which has existed from that time to this? Have you ex- 
plained to the country how it was that while for thirty years the 
revenue of the country was entirely sufficient, and during all that 
time, except the internal-revenue tax which was paid directly 
upon whisky and tobacco and articles of that kind, no man was 
able to put his finger upon one thing that he bought and used that 
cost him more by reason of the tax which supported the great 
National Government than it would have cost if there had n 
no tariff law in existence at all? Not one man could point toa 
place where he was taxed to support the great National Govern- 
ment except the man who was paying an internal-revenue tax. 
Not one man could point toa p ace where he was paying more 
for anything that he ht and used for his own use under that 
system of taxation than he would have paid if there had been no 
such taxation in existence, 

You changed the system. You reduced the tariff upon the arti- 
cles which we manufactured. You provided for free raw mate- 
rial enough to set all the mills of England at work, to shorten the 
hours of labor in all our factories, to reduce wages, and discharge 
the hands. You reduced the freight upon all the railways carrying 
our great internal commerce, reduced the number of employees 
and the salaries that they received. Within twelve months from 
the time when you had the power to make that law—and the nation 
knew that you would make it—two anda half millions of the labor- 
ing men of America were out of work. 

as that law nothing to do with the deficiency of the revenue 

and the deficiency in the Treasury? Has that nothing to do with 
the distress among our laboring men? Do you propose to furnish 
men work by coining the dollars that are now in the Treasury? 
How will these dollars get out? From whom will workingmen 

et the money? Who does the work that supplies America with 

er foods to-day? Why is it that you have provided that eve 
English artisan and manufacturer and mechanic shall be at wor 
at increased wages, while wy every American artisan and me- 
chanic and laborer shall work at diminished wages or go without 
work? Has that nothing to do with the revenue or the Treasury? 
And when we now propose that the tariff shall be so levied as to 
increase the revenue and set our men at work again, you turn 
from it with contempt and say, ‘‘Give us free coinage of silver or 
you shall have nothing.” 

Rut I have not time to give all the discussion to that side of the 
question that I ought to. There are some of our friends upon 
our side of the House who also think that we ought to have the 
free coinage of silver. Now, I admit that it is a question that is 
still open for discussion and upon which each man has aright to 
have his own honest judgment, and all I ask of him is that he 
shall be sincere. He does not make an answer to me when I say 
that I am not in favor of it, but he stands up and says, ‘‘ Oh, then 
you are a gold bug.” Thatis not argument. That settles noth- 
ing. 

Ameng those who made the most eloquent and pathetic plea 
for the free coinage of silver was our friend from California : 
Jounson}. I wasalittlesurprisedathim. I admit the eloquence 
with which he made that plea, but I ransacked the Recorp in vain 
for one statement in it that constitutes a reason why weshould have 
the free coinage of silver except the danger that we might lose 
the next slection if we do not. 

That is a remarkable statement to come from California. Ican 
not help remembering that from 1862 to 1878, while all the rest of 


| 





Have you forgotten the | all the dollars. 


ower of 
It is not enough for him that the people of his 
State have since then repeated that declaration and added to it in 
1894 their remonstrance against ~ — to depreciate our 
money. He has still more knowledge and light. I admire the 
accuracy with which he has recited to us Coin’s Financial School. 
I admire the adroitness with which he will, under his ‘‘leave to 
print,” insert it, with all its maps and charts and tables, into the 
ee and so secure some permanence to the history of its fal- 
acies. 

Admit it all as true, what then? What proposition does he 
make? Is it not substantially that we shall pay all existing pub- 
lic debts in gold and at the same time begin doing business with 
silver alone? What is this but asilver basis? Is this bimetallism? 
But the gentleman from Wisconsin also, like the gentleman from 
California, proposes that if this is not done the mblican party 
shall be defeated next. Is this an argument, or is this a threat? 

But waiving political fears and esses, wai all contro- 
versy about the history of this subject, waiving contention 
about the practice of our Treasury, what is it you propose to do 
with the existing condition? What will the result be if you do 
what you pro in this Senate substitute? 


Remember it proposes to take the existing standard of values 
away, and it pro to substitute another standard of value. 
This is to deal with the interests of every home and of every in- 


ee the interests of every industry which a7 labor 
as well as with the interests of rena laborer. You say it 
will increase the price of every product. Can American agricul- 
tural products be sold in any foreign market for more than other 
countries will sell theirs for? If t will sell her cotton for 6 
cents a pound and Argentina sell her wheat for 50 cents a bushel, 
can America sell her wheat or cotton for more? If not, how then 
would you raise the prices of agricultural products? 

But if you should raise prices, is not that to increase the price 
of everything the poor buy? How will you wed 
them? With a dollar made of 50 cents’ worth of metal? Oh, you 
will raise the value of the metal to par, will you? Then how have 
you helped the poor? 

But remember in doing this you are to take a metal that is now 
admitted to be worth only the ae universal market price, and 
by rom new law make money of it, and, as money, rate it at 
double that market price. at will the result be? You will 
take a metal which the ju¢gment of the civilized world has now 
rated at 67 cents an ounce and give it a value of 129 cents an 
ounce as money. Will the world raise its market price of that 
metal to the rate you set on it by law? Which nation will do it? 
You complain now of the power ofEngland. But youin thesame 
breath propose to double the power of England’s money. For 
while the market value of the world’s silver remains as it is, if you 
— this Senate som ae et by $1 io of England’s money on 

uy as much property here as $2,000 of the m you propose for 
us. How will that relieve us of the power of land over our 
finances or our business? What is the experience of Mexico? It 
is an admitted fact that $1,000 of our money or $1,0000f England’s 
money will buy as — cattle or as much ee eo 
of her own money. Who will own her property in the end? If 
you make this law who will own the great industries of our coun- 
try in a few years more? 

Ts is not enough that you have turned over to England the work 
of our manufactories, or must you also turn over to her the pur- 
chasing power? In every country in the world now on a 
basis her dollars will | Age as much of anything that nation 
sells as that nation’s dollars. Must we put ourselves also under 
her power in the same way by to a silver basis? 

When did any nation get any advantage by depreciating its 


mey? When did any nation any advan by 
its coin? What basen ever dines cnvauae coining ether 








course with unrestricted coinage the mint value and the bullion 
value will be the same.” But when? Adopt this Senate substi- 
tute and you will haveunrestrictedcoinage. Can you expect them 
to take 16 pounds of = silver and buy.1 pound of pure gold? 
What man will take his pound of gold to the mint and take 16 
unds in silver dollars for it when he can take his pound of gold 
outside of the United States and buy twice as much silver or twice 
as much of anything else that men sell as he could with the 16 
pounds of silver. E 

I know he lays great stress on the fact that it is the law which 
makes money. But it is only the debt-paying power among citi- 
zens within our jurisdiction which the law gives to money. No 
law can give purchasing powertomoney. We tried that with our 

backs. e could pay debts with them at their face value; 
ut when we went to purchase with them the price of everything 
went up and the purchasing power of the greenbacks which the 
law made money went down. We worked from 1865 to 1879 to 
bring the purchasing power of the greenback to par with the debt- 
paying power, so that the money paid to laborers and producers 
on what was due them should have as much purchasing power to 
buy goods as it had debt-paying power to pay them what was due 
them. 

So well was this understood that the legislature of California, 
on the 25th of March, 1872, presented the following resolution to 
the United States Senate committee while it was considering the 
famous act of 1873: 

March 25, 1872.—Referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 

and ordered to be printed. 

Whereas it is of the utmost im 
traders of the Pacific States and Territories that tho silver coin of the United 
States should be raised to the value expressed upon its face: erefore 

Be it resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed and our Representatives requested to urge upon 

the earl of a law raising the weight of silver coin to the 


y 
8 of the year 1850.—Senate Jour 
Forty-second Congress, page 42. 


When agent this we had free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1. hy did not the distinguished Senator's theorem pre- 
vent the fall in silver which brought that resolution forth? If 
the law could give purchasing power to silver, why did they ask 
that the on of silver coins be increased to correspond with 
their face value? My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. TOWNE] says 

plausibly that ‘“‘value is a relation.” He then argues that 
the law can fix the relation between silver and gold, and then he 
says both silver and gold will bear the same relation to all other 
commodities. 

But is that true? Then why did the relation of silver and gold 
change notwithstanding the law of free coinage, so that the legis- 
lature of California asked to have the weight of the silver coins 
raised? They were on a specie basis then and had free coinage. 
They discovered that it was essential that the coin should have 
the same real value as the value expressed on the face, so that it 
should speak the truth to the laborer, farmer, and trader. 

Philosophers like my friend may say, and do say, that ‘‘ value is 


a relation,” but plain business men know that value is a fact. I | 


have not time now and here to enter intoan analysis of his aphor- 
ism, but if value is a relation, then I assert that as a commercial 
term applied to money it means the worth of its possession and 
use as property com with the worth of the possession and 
use of other property. That relation is a fact established by com- 
mercial usages of men. 

The value of money is not a mere legal function. The green- 
back had the legal function in its poorest days. It had the legal 
power to pay debts at its face, but the law could not give it pur- 
c g power, and so it took more and more of them to buy 
things. e primary element of money is not its legal function of 
ie debts. The primaryelement of moneyis that itis property. 
t element which gives it the purchasing power. 
fore essential that it should have the same real as nominal value. 
A dollar should be not only a name, but also a dollar in fact. 
Otherwise it perpetually speaks an untruth. The office of the 
Government is to ‘‘ regulate the value thereof,” so that its nomi- 
nal value signifies its real value. The Government now signs a 
ten-dollar — piece with its coin stamp, and thus says to the 
world, ‘‘ There are 258 grains of standard gold which the Govern- 
ment will redeem with 232, grains of pure gold.” All men know 
the value of it. The Government also stamps a silver piece of 
412} grains of standard silver, which contains 371} grains pure 
silver. We sign it with our coin stamp for $1. 


Will the world give back one of our ten-dollar gold pieces for | 


every ten of these silver dollars? Why not? Because the univer- 

sal commercial usages of mankind have ascertained the value of 

d and the value of silver, and no law of man has ever been able 

ve value to coin. Men do business with coin according to 
estimate of its value, no difference what the law may be. 

You may write in a book that gold and silver shall be coined 

and used in unlimited quantities on terms of absolute equality, 

bent Gah welll nah annheo thaun eqnal, neither sti it anabe thom cls. 


rtance to the workingmen, farmers, and | 


It is there- | 
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culate together. The nations of the earth have all attempted to 
use the two metals that way and have all failed. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TowNe] lays great stress 
upon the definition of bimetallism given by Mr. M. L. Muhleman 
in his recent work, Monetary Systems of the World, page 12 

By bimetallism, strictly defined, is meant the free and unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver into coins of full debtpaying power 

Then, notwithstanding his anxiety to be free from the dictation 
of England, he cites the report of the royal commission appointed 
in 1886 by Queen Victoria: ” 

A bimetallic system of currency to be completely effect 








view of those who advocate it, include two essential features Ar on 
mint ready to coin any quantity of either gold or silver which may be brought 
to it; (6) the right on the part of the debtor to discharge his liabilit at 


his option in either of the two metals at a ratio fix: 

Again I say this is not bimetallism. This is bi-legal-tenderism. 
This refers only to the debt-paying function of money. This ig- 
nores the purchasing power of alaborer’sdollar. The day laborers 
and the wage earners of America are not the men who are asking 
a general bankruptcy act of this kind by which men may now pay 
off at 50 cents on the dollar. This is not the bimetallism which 
the people are in favor of by tradition and interest. The bimetal- 
lism of tradition and interest in America is the concurrent use of 
both gold and silver at one value for purchasing the necessaries or 
luxuries of life as well as for paying debts. Therefore it is that— 

“We are in favor of the largest possible coinage and use of both gold and sil- 


y law 


ver as standard money, with such restrictions and nnder such provisions to be 
determined by legislation as will secure and maintain the parity of values of 
ywer of a dollar, 


the two metals, so that the purchasing and the debt paying p 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall at all times be equal. The interests of 
the producers of the country, its farmers, its workingmen, demand that 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as any 
other.” 

This is the bimetallism which the American people by tradition 
and interest are in favor of. Have these gentlemen been leading 
their people astray from it? By this large definition, national and 
all-protecting in its character, American bimetallism is not the 
**free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver into coins 
of full debt-paying power only.” The question under it is not 
whether we shall have gold or silver, but whether we shall have 
justice. Shall we have money that will maintain justice between 
man and man? Upon this pene the nation must act in coin- 
ing money and regulating the value thereof, and when it does not 
the honor of the nation is questioned. 

I know gentlemen answer and say that silver has been forcibly 
depreciated by demonetization. But that is not true. The de- 
monetization laws of the world were all passed because silver was 
falling in value before the laws were passed. And it was to pre- 
vent the a of two dollars of different values that they were 
passed, ] the silver that was in use when they were passed is 
still in use and we have added to it $500,000.000 in eighteen years. 

I know they will answer that gold has appreciated and become 
more valuable. But is that true? The very tables of Soetbeer, 
which are quoted to prove this, show that from 1866 to 1892 the 

dees of gold exceeded $3,276,000,000. That is $116,000,- 
000 more than the world’s product for the three hundred and fifty- 
eight years from the discovery of America to 1851. The world’s 

roduct of silver from 1866 to 1893 was $3,063,000,000, making a 
joint output of $6,339,000,000. 

The period of greatest prices was in 1865. The joint product of 
gold and silver from 1851 to 1865 was greater than ever known in the 
history of metals to that time. Yetthe joint product of gold and 
silver from 1866 to 1893 was $3,781,000,000 more than the output 
from 1851 to 1865. All the gold and silver that was then in use 
remained in use, while this vast sum was added to it. All this in- 
crease of the metals is largely in excess of the increase of the popu- 
lation or of commerce in the world during the same time. 

If there is anything in the theory that prices are dependent on the vol 
of money in circulation as compared with the volume of commodities offered 
in the market there should have been the greatest inflation of prices 
nessed in modern times. 

I will not now go into the vast productions of other wealth, for 
the tables of statistics will show the varying prices up and down 
as supply and demand, good seasons and bad seasons, have surged 
to and fro for the last twenty years. But I ask your attention 
to the fact that the metal which you now propose to fix as our 
money has been steadily falling as we have been increasing al 
business and increasing all our instruments and agenci: 
We did the best we could to keep it up. 

The United States, since 1878, has bonght 459,946,701 ounces of 
silver, for which $464,210,262.96 has been paid, but its present value 
is only $309,536,118.17, which shows a loss of $154,674,143.79. And 
you propose to make up this deficiency by this silver Senate sub- 
stitute. 

My colleague [Mr. Lona] has given notice of his amendment, 
providing that this free coinage shall apply to the American prod- 
uct only. 

I know that many men in our great State earnestly hope that 
this may be done. The spirit of an American which makes him 
in favor of a home product and of a home market makes me wish 
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that I could see how this would be done with safety to all our 
people. The product of our silver mines from 1834 to 1844 aver- 
aged $25,000 a year. From 1845 to 1857 the product averaged 
$50,000 a year. In 1858 it was $500,000. In 1859 it was $100,000; 
in 1860, $150,000. In 1861 it was $2,000,000. The next year it was 
$4,000,000, and the next year $8,000,000, and ever since it has gone 
on increasing until in 1873 it was $37,300,000 and in 1893 it was 
$77,575,757. The aggregate production of our own silver mines 
from 1873 to 1893 was $1,142,700,000, counting it at $1.29 an ounce. 
It is only worth to-day 67 cents an ounce for payment to anybody 
outside the United States except for the promise of our statute to 
maintain the parity of the dollars and the practice of our Treasury 
in exchanging gold for them or for the silver certificates issued 
on the deposit of silver dollars inthe Treasury. If itisonly worth 
67 cents an ounce without that action of the ury, how would 
this substitute or amendment make it worth any more? Weought 
to have a reasonable answer to this question. 
The proposition to protect it by a tariff equal to the difference 
between the 67 cents an ounce and $1.29 an ounce is not a true 
application of the American tariff. The true application of the 
American tariff protects American producers from unfair com- 
petition from other countries, but it leaves competition free among 
American producers, and we get the benefit of that free compe- 
tition. But a free coinage of the American product of silver with 
a protective tariff that will prohibit foreign silver does not leave 
free competition among American silver mines. It creates them 
all into a monopoly of their product at a fixed price and the Ameri- 
can people are compelled take, at $1.29 an ounce, a product 
onde eer could exchange wheat or beef for elsewhere at 67 cents 
an oance. Would this be right? 
It is not opposition to the use of silver as money, nor opposition 
on my part to the silver producers of my country, that makes me 
feel it my duty to say these things. I own no gold mines nor 

ld. Town no wealth of y to be affected by your decision. 
Fi ghly value the a approval of many men who think 
this substitute, or at least this amendment, for the free coinage of 
the American product should be acce ; 

But we are here to ascertain the truth about a matter in which 
every home in the nation is interested. ‘Let no coward thought 
of praise or of blame turn by so much as a hair's breadth the fine 
scales of honor while we weigh this truth and declare the result.” 
‘When I ask what the result will be, no man makes a definite an- 
swer. Noproposal is stated here to maintain the parity—the pur- 
chasing power equal with the debt-paying power—of all the dol- 
lars. No pr is stated here to fill up the deficiency in the 
Treasury with a reserve that will maintain the present paper 
money—the greenbacks and coin notes and silver certificates at 
par with we oy Sate silver. No proposal is here to provide a 
revenue that will be sufficient for the expenses of the Government. 
To eee serious questions the whole answer is “free coinage or 
no ve 

‘“* Nothing” does not mean still. It means going on in- 
creasing the public debt. It means to go on importing while 
our man “necmad rust in idle silence and our workingmen go with- 
out work. 
I know we must settle this question for ourselves. I donothope 
for an international agreement, because no ple can afford to 
alienate its freedom by a monetary treaty. No nation can consent 
that other nations decide how much money it shall have. No 
— can do so without subjecting itself to the power of the 


ers. 

France chained herself to the other nations in the Latin Union 

and they obligated themselves to redeem their silver coinage in 

= within one year from the notice to terminate that union. 
‘one of them dare to serve that notice for fear they will have to set- 

tileup. Meantime the national debt of France has increased more 

than $1,500,000,000 in the last five years. The monetary union 

has not helped her. We must settle the question ourselves. 

From 1878 to 1893 we were paying our national debt. From the 

effect we have been i 


B 


It is the private indebtedress o 
into a debt 

things. Will you 

in our favor by this substitute? Turn your 
tate bill to the record onhte 
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HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 5, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain ang 
protect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill, as it passed the Honse, was for the pur- 
pose of creating a coin redemption fund. The Senate has amended 
the bill by wig a substitute therefor authorizing the free 
coinage of silver. It is this free-coinage measure that is now before 
the house for discussion. 

The difficulty that has arisen so far in the discussion of this qnes- 
tion is, that there has been no data or premises laid down upon 
which we have agreed as a foundation for our arguments; and yet 
there are some truths that are generally conced 

There are two kinds of money in the world. 

First. Primary money, by which I mean money of ultimate pay- 
ment or redemption ; and 

Second. Credit money, by which I mean promises to pay, based 
upon the general credit of the Government, redeemable in primary 
money. 

Primary money has two functions: First, as a measure of value, 
and second, as a circulating medium. 

Credit money does not act as a measure of value as long as it is 
redeemable in pri money, becanse its exact value is fixed by 
the money in w it is redeemable, but it does act as a circulating 
medium. 

There is one fact that we can all agree upon, no matter what our 
views may be upon the financial question, and that is, that there is 
not now and never has been a suflicient quantity of primary money 
in the world. This truth is demonstrated by the fact that all 
nations, in order to relieve their necessities for a circulating 
medium, have been compelled to resort, either directly or through 
their banking institutions, to the issuance of credit money. No 
government would undertake the hazards of maintaining cre: it 
money unless there was an imperative necessity for the same, and 
no nation would ever authorize banking institutions to control the 
currency if there was sufficient primary money in circulation. 

There is in existence at the present time in the world $2,469,000,000 
of such credit money, and if silver be treated as token or credit 
money by those nations that have adopted the single gold standard, 
there is in existence in the world nearly $6,000,000,000 of credit 
money. This credit money represents the amount of shortage in 
the world of primary money. 

There are two propositions that I first desire to discuss: 

First. That in theory by the demonetization of silver there should 
have been an enormous increase in the value ef gold; and 

Second. That in actual experience there has been an enormous 
increase in the value of gold. 

APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


Previous to 1873 two metals formed the base upon which was built 
all the credit and commerce of the world. These metals are designed 
by nature as money metals on account of cheir quality of inde- 
structibility, their compactness as com to value, and the 
difticulty with which they are extracted the earth. Soevenly 
has nature stored these metals in the earth that, notwithstanding 
free coinage of both metals existed in many of the nations for cen- 
turies, yet the amount ae and silver coined in the world pre- 
vious to 1873 was practically the same. By the demonetization of 
silver in the various natious of the earth one of these two metal 
moneys was stricken down as a money of ultimate t. All the 
burdens which both metals had borne were thereby shifted on to one. 
As these metal moneys were, and now are, practically equal in 
amount, the burden upon that one was thereby doubled. Doubl 
the burden a a metal doubles the demand for the same, an 
doubling ne Aad pase rer mente bh oe ees a 

If there is any tru the prine supply demand, 

t fio 7 is therefore 
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the strain on gold by holding their mints open to the free coinage of | 
silver. It is for that reason gold has not yet doubled in value. 

The coinage of silver on government account by standard nations 
does not relieve the strain on gold, because such nations do not make 
silver a money of ultimate redemption. Such governments treat 
silver as token or credit money, and either directly or indirectly 
offer to redeem it in gold. The silver coin then becomes simply a 
sromise to pay gold. The coinage of silver in that manner makes 
that many more obligations of the government redeemable in gold, 
and hence makes that much more burden that gold as the money cf | 
uitimate payment must bear. Thus the coinage of silver on gov- 
ernment account instead of relieving the strain on gold actually 
jnereases the demand for it and consequently the value thereof. 
As the gold dollar is the unit of measurement in this country, its 
increase in value can not be estimated in dollars and cents, but only 
in its increased purchasing power, and its increased purchasing 

wer can only be estimated in the decline in price of everything | 
that gold will bay. 

If gold were simply a commodity, and not a standard or measure 
of value, its appreciation would be of comparatively little conse- 
quence ; bat it is because of its being a measure for everything else 
in the world that it ie so important to mankind that it should not 
increase in value. As the debts of the world are increased by the 
increase of the measure, doubling the value of the measure doubles 
the size of the debt calculated by that measure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what does the doubling of the value of the 
standard gold dollar mean? It means the doubling of every other 
dollar redeemable in that coin. It means that the man who has 
his wealth invested in bonds or notes awakes to the realization that 
his fortune in purchasing power has been doubled; that the man 
who has his wealth invested in anything that gold will buy finds 
that by the doubling of the value of gold what he has to sell will 
only bring one-half as much as it formerly did. 

That legislation is indeed pernicious that in its effect donbles one 
man’s wealth and divides in half the wealth of another. But what 
is the effect upon the wealth of those men who in order to develop 
the resources of the country have borrowed money with which to 
aid in the establishment of their enterprises, or who have been so 
unfortunate as to mortgage their lands to the extent of one-half their 
yalue? Doubling the value of the dollar to such men means the 
total annihilation of their wealth. 
alone are estimated to be more than $20,000,000,000, it is apparent 
that the consequences of doubling the value of gold in this country 
must be most appalling. It is contended that as demonetization of 
silver by the nations of the earth has taken place gradually, the 
addition to the stock of gold has relieved this increased demand 
upon it. That would be true to a certain extent if commerce and 
debits had not increased during that period. We know that by the 
increased and ever-increasing facilities of transportation commerce 
has been increasing at the rate of more than 6 per cent per annum, 
while the increase in the gold coin of the world has very little ex- 
ceeded i per cent perannum. The production of gold in 1894 was 
$180,626,100, the highest amount ever reached in any year up to that 
time. 

It has been estimated by Mr. Giffen, the statistician of the Lon- 
don Board of Trade and a gold monometallist, that the arts con- 
sumed as much gold as the annual product, and that in the arts 
on ye melted as much gold coin each year as there was new gold 
coined. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, a member of the British Parliament and a gold 
movometallist, has estimated that at least 75 per cent of the annual 
product of gold goes into the arts. 

Prof. C. L. Fawcett, another gold monometallist, estimated that 
of the annual product of 1892, viz, $130,650,000, there was consumed 
in the arts $110, 000,000, 

We know as a matter of fact that the consumption of gold in the 
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| the measure of value is increasing gradually each year, th« 


|} same principle of supply and demand apply to 


As the debts in the United States | 
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To divide the $45,377,500 in gold among all the gold-using coun- 


| tries in the world would be to add only a few million dollars each 


year to the primary mone the United States. We know thatthe 


vy ot 


| demand which the United States alone has made upon gold in order to 


| maintain its reserve during the past twe years has been $262,000,000, 
| including the bond issue bid for to-day. This amount is several 
times greater than that part of the ananal go!d product it goes 
into coin for the entire world. Is there any wonder that there is a 
terrible strain on the gold in the world and that the en f demand 
which is being made upon, it is continually increasing its value? It 
is this increased demand for gold that has increased its purchasing 
power. That is the reason why prices are continually falli: W hen 


is 
bound to manifest itself in the diminished price of all the commod- 
ities and property that if measures, 

Previons to 1873 any person had the right to take silver bullion 
to the mints of the Latin Union to have it coined, free of charge, 
into money, just the same as he now has the right to have gold 
coined. The principal use of silver is for money. 
governments of the world were to conclude that wheat 


resnit 


‘ 
Say} pose toe 


bread was 


| not as healthy as bread made from corn, and should enact laws 


| prohibiting the mills from grinding wheat. Can there be any 
doubt, if those laws were entorced, that wheat would be worth 


almost nothing, that it would sink in price to what it would be 


worth as feed for animals? And can there be any doubt that t 
pric e of corn would increase enormously ? Lhe mere statement of 
the proposition is conclusive of its truth. Why should not that 


gold and silver? 
Can the nations of the world annul the richt to have silver coined 
into money and leave their mints open to the free an limited 
coinage of gold, unless it increases enormously the the 
latter metal and correspondingly decreases the price of the | er? 


In 1873, when silver was demonetized by the United States and 
Germany, there were only three nations in Europe that had the 
single gold standard. They were Great Britain, Turkey, and Port 
gal. Turkey at that time was opon an inconvertible paper 
and henee was making little or nodemand upon gold, t Britain 
at that time had a popelation of 32,000,000 and Portugal a popu! 
tion of 6,000,000. ‘Thus only 38,000,000 of people were making de- 
mands upon gold alone for monetary purposes. 

At that time there were six nations in Europe that bad a bimetal 
lic standard. They were France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece, constituting the Latin Union, and Spain There were only 

| two of them, namely, Belgium and Switzerland, that were then on a 


| Is it any wonder that gold, notwithstanding its recent incre: 
g 


arts has multiplied in recent years. Twenty-five years ago, in a | 


town of a thousand or fifteen hundred population, you could count 


on the fingers of your two hands the number of gold | 


watches, chains, and charms worn by its citizens. 
ten times that number are in use among the people of the same com- 
munity, and the same rate of increase has been made as to medals 
and other ornaments. The enormous amount of gold used in 
giting im dentistry has increased even in a still higher propor- 


Taking the most liberal of the estimates above referred to, we 
no greater sum than $45,377,500 in gold per annum to be added 
to the stock of primary money of all the gold-using nations on earth. 
The world’s stock of gold coin is about $4,000,000,000. The annual 
increase in that stock is therefore a very small fraction over 1 per 
cent. The conditien therefore is, that our stock of primary mouey 
is a at the rate of a little over 1 per cent per year, while 
it is oe ing and bearing the burdens of commerce and credit, 
the past twenty-five years have been increasing at the rate 
than 6 per cent per annum. The inevitable result of such 
must be the continual increase in the value of gold, occa- 
the continual increased demand on it by commerce and 
adhering to the single goid standar|, therefore, we are 
to a metal the production of which does not keep 
pace with the increase of commerce, 


To-day at least | 


specie basis. 
There were seven nationsin Europe at that time that had the single 

silver standard. They were Germavy, Austria, Ru 

Norway, Denmark, and Holland. All of these 

except Russia and Austria. The Un es at that time | 

bimetallic standard, but was upon an inconvertible paper « 


ssia, Sweden and 


were on & COIN ULASIS 
ted Stat ui the 


rrency. 


None of these nations now have a bimetallic standard, but the gold 
valuation prevails in every one except Russia, Italy, and Greece, 
which are still upon inconvertible paper currencies. France main 
tains a very large silver currency, but upon a gold valuation. At 
the present time the demand upon gold is enormous. Great Britain, 


with its present population of 
lation of 50,000,000; Austria, with its population of 
Turkey, with its population of 33,000,000; Norway and 
with their population of 7,000,000; Holland and Denmark, with 
their population of 7,000,000; France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 


38.000,000; Germany, with its popu 


10000000 


Sweden, 


with their population of 47,000,000, and the United States, with its 
population of 70,000,000, are all in the struggle for gold in order to 
preserve their redemption funds. Thus 252,000,000 people are now 


demanding this metal which in 1873 only 38,000,000 were demanding 
sed 


annual product, has been going higher and higher in value each 
year? How can anyone who recognizes truth in the principles of 


supply and demand claim with reason, in view of this 
that gold has not increased in value? 

It seems to me, therefore, conclusive that, in point of theory, by 
reason of the demonetization of silver and the shifting upon gold of 
all the burdens of primary money, which both metals formerly bore, 


that gold has enormously increased in value. 


ituation, 


FALL IN PRICES. 
The second proposition is that in actual experience the theory 


| that there has been an enormous increase in the value of gohi has 


| 


proven true. 


As the increase in the value of a standard or measure can not be 
caleulated by the standard itself, the only way that it can be meas 
ured is by its increased purchasing power. That increased pur- 
chasing power in gold is manifested in the fall of the price of 


everything that gold will buy. When you see one commodity get 
cheaper, while al] others remain of stationary value, in order to 
ascertain the cause of the decline in price of the one you natnrally 
look to the question of supply and demand as to that one commodity, 
but when you find that all commedities and properties, except those 
that are buoyed up by some special advantage, are declining in price 
year after year you are bound to come to the conclusion that it 1s not 
on account of overproduction, but that the faultis in the increase of 
the measure of value, That there has been a continual fall ia the 
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price of almost all commodities can hardly be questioned. It is 
always best to take from an undoubted authority the statistics by 
which a fact is proven. 

The tables of Mr. August Sanerbeck, an eminentstatistician of Lon- 
don, are perhaps the most complete and reliable of any to be found 
in the world. They were not framed with any relation to the silver 
question, and hence any prejudice for or against silver could not 
have entered into their compilation. These tables show the range 
of prices in the London market of forty-five of the principal com- 
modities in the world for a series of years. In oneset of these tables 
he takes as his base, or par value, which he designates as the 100 
mark, the average price of the commodities for the eleven years 
between 1867 and 1877. According to this set of tables the average 
price of those commodities fell in 1895 to 62 per cent of what they 
averaged in the period above stated. This percentage of decline in 
the price shows conclusively that gold, since that period, has in- 
creased in purchasing power as regards those commodities 61.3 per 
cent. Another set of tables (deduced from Mr. Sauerbeck’s tables), 
showing the range of prices of the same forty-five commodities, 
takes as its base, or 100 mark, the average price of the commodities 
for the year 1873, This set of tables shows that the average price 
of those commodities in 1895 was only 55.8 per cent of what their 
price was in 1873, which shows that gold in purchasing power as to 
those commodities has increased 79.2 per cent. 

I ask leave to insert inmy remarks the following table: 

Mr. Sauerbeck's Index Numbers, to which is added the annual average price of silver 


in London and to which is added index numbers of the same 45 commodities, taking 
as their base the average prices of 1878. 





Sauerheck's 1 
Index Num. | Index Num- 


bers of 45 bers of same | Sauerbeck's 


45 principal | Index Num- 
a. i i. commodities | bers of silver somes 
Year. taking aver- oe — of Giver in 
oe get ok | priceat fare — 
100. 


seeecsesescccooesoess| oe S22 jG j.  j§§ BUW  [Feececesceceeesisceseceseseees 





111 
ieieliietianiaiesbalil 102 92 96.8 
S eedeiinstimamininanad 96 86 93.3 
ieee tae ere eeeaes 95 85 96.7 
gad techdatacecncil 94 84 90.2 
be dindiiidietddasitedicelinde 87 78 86.4 
ppuitilaataniet titiagaiatas 83 15 84.2 
Fae atatatneimtiitenl 88 79 85.9 
denial ttemieaite 85 76 85 
Cihisheltebseiadadees 84 75 84.9 
icanaginbiths daiheadiaiis 82 74 83.1 
slgeinaidieagsdnndtnd 78 68 $3.3 
shecaaeeiadanemenaetl 72 65 79.9 
Eaukernstansiuies cise oy 62 74.3 
ip cipiebiMivaseuk vend 68 61 73 
ARC ROR ID 70 63 70.4 
i asitaedinalliedeeetdsia 72 65 70.2 
re ene eee 72 65 78.4 
sae clsanineenincie 72 65 74.1 
68 61 65.4 
id eee apbatene 68 61 58.6 
cdaieiialiosibmesendved 63 57 47.6 
ede ahead 62 65.8 49 
leiteil-cadaanaate 60 64 45.1 
iaiisintenehcs 60 54 45.3 27 
Dh leaahinedl 60.8 64.7 48.9 
Det deren 61.7 65.5 49.7 
Jondibalnitinad 62.5 56.3 50.3 30§ 
edits Ciadoed 62.4 56.2 50 30 
asi biitibediiee 62.8 56.5 49.7 
Seleemnnn dati 63.3 57 50.1 
Aslaniigieiiieadl 63.5 57.2 50.2 302 
ciaiadenin ote 63.3 57 61 31 
Sikedbeedebancd 62.3 56.1 60.4 3043 
61.6 55.4 50.2 30% 


The fall of price in commodities generally has not been denied, 
to my knowledge, upon the floor of this House, in this debate. 
Various members have attempted to explain the causes of this 
decline, but none have denied the fact itself. 

The claim they make is that the decline in price has been caused 
by overproduction. If this decline had only been for one year, or 
if the price of a large number of commodities had gone higher, 
while as to others it had fallen, that theory might be a reasonable 
explanation; but when this fall in price of almost all commodities 
has been continuing year after year, you are driven to the conclu- 
sion that it is not overproduction that has caused the decline. 


— will not year after year continue to overproduce all commod- 
ties. 


HAS THERE BEEN OVERPRODUCTION OF SILVER! 


The theory of overproduction will not account for the decline in 
the gold price of silver. It is true that in recent years the produc- 
tion of silver has been increasing, but it must be remembered that 
the annual production of ‘pees has also been increasing. It was not 
until 1882 that the annual product of silver exceeded that of gold, 
and yct the gold ies of silver had been declining ever since 1873. 
The table which I hold in my hand, and ask to have incorporated in 


Se ers 





my remarks, shows the world’s production of gold and sily 

1792 to 1894. It was issued from the Treasury Bopertment, oon 
of the Mint, August 16, 1893, and can be found in the Government 
publication called “ Coinage Laws of 1894,” at page 103. (It is also 
verified in the report of the Secretary of the case for 1294 at 
page 304.) To that table I have added the world’s production of 
gold and silver for the years 1893 and 1894 as estimated by the 

asury Department. 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1894. 












Silver (coinin 
Gold. value). | ‘Total. 
,000 | $328, 860, 000 35, 2 

118, 152,000 | 871, 677, 000 — on on 
, 063, 000 224, 726, 000 800, 849, 000 
94, 479,000 | 191,444,000 | 285, 923' 009 
134, 841,000 | 247, 930, 000 382, 771, 000 
291, 144, 000 259, 520, 000 550, 664, 000 
87, 000, 000 89, 000, 000 76, 000, 000 
44, 450, 000 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
67, 600, 000 40, 000, 600 107, 600, 000 
132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 
155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 
183, 275, 000 40, 650, 000 173, 925, 000 
124, 650, 000 40, 650, 040 165, 300, 000 
124, 850, 000 40, 750, 000 165, 600, 000 
119, 250, 000 40, 800, 000 160, 050, 000 
113, 800, 000 44, 700, 000 158, 500, 000 
107, 750, 000 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
106, 950, 000 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
113, 000, 000 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
120, 200, 000 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 

121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 
104, 025, 000 54, 225, 000 158, 250, 000 
109, 025, 000 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 
106, 225, 000 47, 500, 000 153, 725, 000 
106, 850, 000 51, 575, 000 158, 425, 000 
107, 000, 000 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 
99, 600, 000 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 
96, 200, 000 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 
90, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 162, 250, 000 
97, 500, 000 80, 500, 000 178, 000, 000 
103, 700, 000 87, 600, 000 191, 300, 000 
114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 195, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 
109, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
106, 500, 000 96, 700, 000 203, 200, 000 
103, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 214, 800, 000 
95, 400, 000 115, 300, 000 210, 700, v00 
101, 700, 000 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 000 
106, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 
105, 775, 000 124, 281, 000 230, 056, 000 
110, 197, 600 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 
123, 489, 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
118, 849, 000 172, 235, 000 291, 084, 000 
126, 184, 000 186, 447, 000 812, 631, 000 


138, 861, 000 196, 459, 000 


B 
8 
é 


10, 740, 745, 000 


366, 393, 100 
397, 518, 300 


The treatment by the advocates of the single gold standard of 
the annual production of silver as compared with the annual pro- 
duction of gold has been ee unfair. For instance, take 
the production of the year 1892—$138,861,000—of gold compared to 
$196,459,000 of silver (coi value). They contend that as there 
was one-third more silver than gold produced in that year there 
ought to be an equivalent fall in the price of silver. Because the 
production of silver in any one year has exceeded the production 
of gold, it does not follow that the decrease in the price of silver 
should be in proportion to the excess of silver over gold in that 
year. The man who makes such an ment makes the mistake 
of treating silver as a commodity which is consumed in the using 
of it. That principle would apply to wheat or any of the products 
that are consumed each year. But silveris an ind ble metal 
and its annual production is but a very small per cent of the total 
amount of silver in the world, and when produced it does not con- 
stitute a separate mass upon which the principle of supply and 
ogc operate, but forms a part of the total stock of silverin 
the world. 

When silver falls it affects the entire mass of silver, not the 
annual product only. Hence, on the theory of overproduction, 
you would have to double the entire mass of silver in order to pro- 
dace a fall in price of 50 per cent, and if measured in gold you 
would have to make the increased mass of silver double the mass of 
gold. It can therefore be readily understood how insignificaet 
must be the effect of the annual increase of production upon the 
total silver of the world. The way to find the relative increase of 
silver over gold is to add the annual uct of silver to the total 
silver then add the annual product of gold to the total gold 
stock and wl >t per cent the total silver thus found bears to 











the total gold thus ascertained. By this calculation you will find 
that in the year 1891, when the greatest excess of silver over gold 
ever was produced, when the production of silver exceeded that of 
gold by $60,000,000 that it represented an increase in the total sil- 
ver of the world over gold of less than one-half of 1 per cent. On 
the theory of overproduction no greater change in value could have 
occurred than that. 

But we find that while the 
mass of silver over gold has 
since 1882, that the decline in the gold price of silver has been 
enormous, althongh silver in purchasing power of staple products 
has comparatively kept a steady value. If the annual product is 
of such an important character, what can be said in defense of that 
theory (of overproduction of silver causing fall of its price) when 
the world’s prodact of silver for 1895, as near as can be ascertained 
at the present time, is less than 5 per cent more than that of gold. 


—— of the increase of the total 


It is manifestly unfair to take the annual product of either metal | 


for a short period of time and attempt to fix thereby their relative 
value. The history of the production of the precious metals shows 
that the greater annual product will oscillate from one to the other. 
It is only by taking the production for a long series of years that 
any fair conclusion can be deduced therefrom. It is shown by the 
last table to which I have referred that the total production of gold 
for more than the past century, namely, trom 1792 to 1894, has been 
almost exactly equal to the total production of silver in the same 
period. According to the theory of relative supply their value 
should have remained the same. It is therefore conclusive that the 
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een very small, and has existed only | 
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etization of the latter, which caused all the burdens which both 
metals have borne as primary money to be shifted gold 
alone. 





onto 


HAS LABOR FALLEN IN PRICE. 

It is claimed that labor has not declined in price, and therefore 
the appreciation of gold is not the cause of the fall im prices. Our 
opponents usually take the year 1860 as the date of the comparison 
of wages. In the first place that date is not a fair one, because at 
that time nearly one-half of our nation afforded a poor market, if 
any, for labor on account of the existence of slavery therein. The 
price of labor in the remainder of the Union was most seriously 
attected by the proximity thereto of the cheap labor that slavery 
| afforded. But the principal reason why there has net been as much 
reduction in wages of those actually employed as there has been 
in the price of commodities, is because wages have been held up by 
all manner of human devices in the shape of trades unions and labor 
organizations. Labor never had a fair opportunity to compete 
| with capital antil within the last few years. Kut notwithstanding 

these advantages, if you take into consideration the number of 
men out of employment, there is a far less total sum paid for labor 
than if all were employed at greatly reduced wages. It is absurd 
to say that the products of labor may fall year atter year and yet 
not affect the price of labor. 

I hold in my hand a statement compiled by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in response to a request from Senator HANSBROUGH of North 
Dakota showing the world’s production of wheat from 1885 to 1892, 
which I ask leave to print in my remarks. 




















Of course, it is not pos- 
fall in the gold grew of silver is not due to the production of more | sible to compile with accuracy the world’s product of wheat, as the 
silver than gold, but is due solely to the increased demand upon | data from various countries are very incomplete, and hence this 
gold and the decreased demand upon silver, produced by the demon- | statement is an estimate only. The following is the table. 

Approximate statement of the world’s wheat crop from 1885 to 1892, inclusive. 
' 

Countries. 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1882. | 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 

Bushels. Busheis. Bushels. Bushels. ' Bushels. Bushels Bushels Bushels 
United States...........--------+- cccsccse ee 7, 112, 000 457, 218, 000 456, 329,000 | 415, 868,000 | 490, 560, 000 899. 262, 000 611, 780, 000 49, 000 
ts decks éhancescotesooceeococacoces | 31, 572, 981 28, 459, 322 20, 706, 452 } 20, 923, Tug 19, 288, 983 | >) 64 93 33 i4 ae. 129 
PE Rannbscgecasctadovebcescecee 7, 209. 479 6, 922, 723 12, 741, 050 | 7, 220, 640 7,428, 511 15, 12%, 034 23,9 *” 14, 909, 420 
Argentina and Chile. ................-...... * 25, 000, 000 * 28, 800, 625 * 28,000,000 | * 28, 375, 000 *24,118.750 | * 60, 271, 043 * 47 00 * 47.549. 418 
EE 48, 281, 992 44, 644, 090 52, 351, 733 | 51, 843, 452 38, 376, 795 | 44, 059. 962 41. O70. 599 #47. 123. 526 
BEET, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocce 113, 805, 460 102, 846, 419 145,906,514 | 135, 850,786 98,520,530 |} 148,017, 904 126, 268, 750 138. 223. 4x0 
PRONEIEEE cnccccccccccccccccccccccccceccescces 18, 516, 935 18, 219, 412 19, 887, 110 | 15, 298, 980 19, 339,038 |} 19, 409, 5u5 14,187,500} 20, 748, 362 
EEE occocccece ecebdsoosccecoesooce 5, 583, 355 5, 201, 640 6, 024, 672 | 3, 805, 465 4, 977, 875 | 4, 062, 509 4. 606, 445 | “4 4 GR 
France. ........... 311, 733, 033 804, 427, 095 319, U4, 204 280,176,816 | 307.357.350 |} 331,748,810) 219, 241. 787 310. O87. 705 
PNET seascccccccccccecesscccccccccescoss 95, 505, 881 97, 973, 269 104, 013, 175 92, 991, 571 87, 170, 362 104, 020, 782 | 85, 750.011 | * 100, 057. 440 
Great Britain & [reland 2, 071, 332 65, 235, 353 78, 567, 593 | 76, 760, 671 | 78. 149, 523 | 78, 306, 016 77.016. Ut | 62. 6Y1 756 
965, 625 *4, 997, 250 | *5, 000, 000 *4, 823, 750 *5, 000, 000 | *5. 675, 000 | *5, 675. 000 *%. 972. 500 
7,013 119, 793,575 |} 126,223, 350 110,095,000 | 108,954,463 | 131,455,000) 141,455,050) £115, 676, 431 
325, 545 5, 194, 702 6, 889, 532 | 5, 245, 700 | 6, 473, 217 *6, 189, 120 “3.71%, 472 “5, 675, 000 
. 250 *8, 228. 750 | *6, 0v0 000 *7, 093, 750 | "8 512. 500 *8, 252, 160 | *2 >. 160 | *6, 100, #25 
29, 063 *22, 629, 063 #24, 000, OVO | *52. 075, 000 | #44, 784, 883 53, 607, 6:9 | 45. 672. 264 *50, #28, 160 
400 | 163,455,273 | 278,697,917 | 313,995,995 | 197,883,931 213, 031, 826 169, 108,708 | 243, 57%, 984 
, 000 $13, 100, 000 | $15. 600, 000 | 14, 369, 446 | 10, 052, 537 12, 629, 608 12, 680, 920 24, 440, 446 
> , 875 * 4,525, 813 * 5, 000, 000 * 4,540, 000 * 5, 000, 000 *10 5, 20 | «7, 945, O00 “4 951. 296 
ich cevece Shbuedtevececcccscocescess * 113, 500,000 | * 131, 660, 000 * 95, 000, 000 * 101, 156, 875 75, 622.213 |} *70, 143, 360 71, 349, 094 #78, 395, 520 
i nice oe aumepenceasonsacsses 3, 974, 773 3, 867, 487 4, 370, 485 | 3, 853, 736 | 3, 809, 087 4, 048, 962 £4, 551, 250 59, BBS 
DUE cendvcccecccccccccescccccccescccccces $280, 000 } 280, 060 | * 230, 000 | * 312. 125 * 283, 750 226, 602 “412, dus * 412. 608 
Switzerland ........ eeesceccoccesccecceseoce * 2, 057, 188 * 1, 645, 750 *2, 000, 000 | *1, 702, 500 | *2, 270, 000 *2, 475, 648 4,041, 766 * Ww, BO4 
Turkey in Europe .........-....++--++-+++-- * 45, 400, 000 * 41, 143, 750 | * 42, 000, 000 * 42, 562, 500 9,725,000 | %37, 134,720 * 35, 008, 640 *24 756, 480 
ndia 290, 155, 584 258,317,622 | 238, 585, 047 266, #82, 112 133 | 228, 592, wo 255, 434, 667 203. 168, GOO 
* 43, 200, 938 $37, 000, 000 } 137, 000, 000 | * 38, 306, 250 7. 500 | * 37, 134, 720 *37, 029, 975 *% 4. 720 
* 26, 743, 438 $22, 000, 000 } 22, 000, 000 * 22, 700, 000 OOO | *22,696.440 | *20, 680, 400 * 18, 567. 460 
* 16, 457, 500 $14, 000, 000 $14, 000, 000 * 14, 187, 500 is, 750 #12, 378, 240 *12, 343, 125 * 12, 378, 240 
12, 3772, 906 16, 153, 383 15, 571, 400 | 15, 839, 821 R45 12, 567, 996 18, 131, 295 #14. 857. 802 
*22, 700, 000 *32, 915, 000 21,215,718 | 19, 862, 500 2,500,000 | "22, 603, 440 *21. 281, 250 19, 308, 797 
3, 600, 000 *3, 666, 022 3, 692, 555 3, 932, 090 3 5, 137 | 2, 045, 616 2, 748, 749 2, #13, 460 
*14, 187, 500 *16, 457, 500 *13, 700, 000 *14, 187, 500 *7, 045, 000 | *2 959 180 “11. 140.4146 g 160 
38, 412, 447 132, 681, 648 145, 932, 961 35, 733, 671 §35, 996, 836 | 43, 861, 853 33, 874, 000 27, 096, 221 

\ 
Teta... ncccccccccccccccscecsesce eneees| 2, 093, 850, 443 2, 113, 950, 536 | 2, 266, 331, 368 | 2,221, 519,911 | 2,075, 027,329 | 2, 172,872,246 | 2, 205, 251,330 | 2, 217, 764, 701 
t 
$Preliminary 
Estimated. 
No official figures for South Australia were published for 1886, 1887, 1888, or 1889, and the figures for that colony incorporated in the totals for Australasia for 
three years were consequently unofficial. 


By this table it is shown that there has been a very equal produc- | 


tion of wheat each year. The greatest yield of wheat in any one 
of those years was in 1887, and yet in that period wheat fell far be- 
low the price of that year. 

HAVE (MPROVED PROCESSES CAUSED THE FALL IN PRICES? 

The theory that the introduction of improved machinery and the 
lowering of transportation charges accounts for the decline in the 
price of commodities is erroneous. The price of a commodity is 
not determined by its cost; it is determined by the operation of the 
principle of supply and demand. If the price of a commodity 
were Stetaatoes by its cost, it would never sell for less than cost, 


no matter how much the market in that line was glutted, and it | 
would never sell for any considerable profit, no matter what scarcity | 


existed in that product. 
of the cost of production and transportation has is to make the 
protit of the farmer greater instead of less, and the very desire to 
make more profits stimulates production, and thus increases the 
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The only infinence that the cheapening | 


supply, and in that way only affects prices. These intinences of 
cheapening the cost of production ought to operate to the advantage 
of the farmer instead of his loss. Yet everyone knows that the 
farming interests of this country are in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, and that no adequate return can be made upon a farm invest- 
ment. But even if there was some truth in the assertion that 
improved machinery and lower transportation charges has cheap- 
ened the price of farm products, it must be remembered that farm 
products, like everything else, are measured in gold and their price 
fixed in gold. 

There can be no doubt that there have been in the past twenty 

ears improved processes in the treatment of gol: ores, in the hoist- 
ing apparatus used in mining, in the use of eleetricity in drilling, 
mining, and igniting explosives, and in the character of high 
| explosives for blasting, which have lowered the cost of the pro- 
duction of that metal far more than the improved processes in farm- 
‘ ing have lowered the prices of farm products. As a matter of fact, 
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the great era of labor-saving machines in farming was from 1850 to 
1873, and during all of that time there was a general rise in farm 
products. People unfamiliar with mining may think that trans- 
portation charges constitute a very small per cent of the value of 
the ores, and hence wonld affect the general cost of marketing very 
little; but theyare mistaken. The greatest yield and the most con- 
stant yield is from the mines that net a very small sum per ton over 
the cost of mining and shipping tothe smelter. And freight charges 
often determine whether a mine can be worked at all. When we 
know that there are thousands of tons of ore from the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions smelted in Chicago and in Wales, one may realize that 
the haul is not a short one. 

If the cheapening of the cost of raising products and of mining 
gold ores had been the same, and had controlled prices, the fall in 
each being the same, there should have been no fall at all when 
measured by each other. But the cheapening of the cost of raising 
anc marketing farm products in the past twenty years having been 
less than the cheapening of the cost of mining and marketing gold 
ores, we are led to the inevitable conclusion that relatively Gone 
skould have been a rise in farm products measured in gold, instead 
of a fall. We therefore conclude that this theory is erroneous, that 
it is the great principle of supply and demand, and not the cost of 
production, that controls the price of gold as well as that of farm 
products; that the great fall in the gold price of products is due to 
the fact that the demand for gold has so enormously increased; 
that a to bear all the burdens of primary money that both 
gold and silver bore, gold must have increased in value, and there- 
fore decreased the price of every product measured by that metal. 

18 LESS MONEY NEEDED NOW THAN FORMERLY? 

It is contended by the single gold standard advocates, and it has 
been asserted on the floor of this House time and time again, that 
in the last few years banking facilities have become so perfect that 
very little money is needed to transact the commerce of the world 
cempared to what was needed twenty years ago. At the first state- 
ment of the proposition it is apt to produce a strong impression 


because of the progress that has been niade in the wealth and com- | 17 


merce of our nation. But I most emphatically deny the truth of 
that assertion. There is no better test of the amount of the busi- 
ness which is done by checks in one period over another than is 
found in the reports of the clearing house of such a city as New 
York, which had about the same number of banks twenty years ago 
asnow,. I have before me a tabulated statement of the clearings of 
the New York clearing house from 1869 to January 1, 1895, which I 
ask to have incorporated in my remarks, 

It is shown by this tabulated list that the clearings for 1872 were 
far greater than for 1894 j that those for the year 1873 were in excess 
of the clearings of 1893: The clearings for 1872 being $33,844,369,568, 
and the clearings for 1894 being $24,230,145,363; the clearings for 
ae $35,461,052,826, and the clearings for 1893 being $34,421, - 


870. 

This list shows conclusively that, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in the commerce and wealth of New York City, not as much 
of it is conducted by checks as in 1872 and 1873. 

It is often saserted by the single gold standard advocates that the 
use of checks in the last few years has become so universal that now 
95 per cent of the business of the United States is done by checks. 
That proposition also I most emphatically deny. This same state- 
ment of the clearings of the New York Clearing House shows that 
it takes 5 per cent in cash to pay the balances among banks, and it 
must be ele anc clear to any one that if it takes 5 per cent in 
money to settle balances among institutions which are created for 
the purpose of saving cash transactions, how great must be the per 
cent of cash in the ordinary retail transactions in city and country. 
This same statement shows that it requires more money now to 
settle balances among the banks of New York City than it did twenty 
or twenty-five years ago; that in 1872 and 1873 it took 4.2 and 4.1 
gi cent in money, while in 1892 and 1893 it took 5.1 and 4.9 per cent 

money to settle balances. 

Twenty-five years ago the farmer ran his bill for all he needed at 
the general merchandise store and made his settlement once a year, 
and that settlement, often, if not generally, was in the products of 
hisfarm. Such a thing as a strictly cash house was almost unknown 
in those days. To-day there are vast numbers of strictly cash houses, 
and where credit is obtained the bills must be paid every thirty days. 
It seems to me that the fallacy of this claim should be settled for- 
ever by the admission of the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
Eckels (who can not be said to favor the silver question in any par- 
ticular), on page 381 of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for 1894. That statement shows that from returns made by national 
banks all over the United States, that 41,1 od cent of the deposits 
of retail commercial houses are inmoney. How much greater then 
must be the per cent ef moneyed transactions with savings banks 
and among the people! 

CAN A RARITY BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER BE MAINTAINED! 

It is chimed by the single gfld standard people that there can be 
no parity maintained between the metals, ause there is a varia- 
tion in the amount of each produced. They seem te lose sight of the 
fact that, in addition to the question of productioy, there is an in- 
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creased demand made for the cheaper metal by reason of the legal 
tender quality given to the money coined therefrom. The histor 

of the production of gold and silver is directly contradictory . 
this contention. From the years 1800 to 1841 there was three times 
as much silver produced in the world as gold, and from the year 
1850 to 1873 there was more than three times as much gold prodiaced 
as silver, and yet during all that time, while the mints of France 
were open to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the variation 
between the market price of both silver and gold did not exceed 
the difference between the coinage ratio of the various nations 
The Paris price, where the mints were situated, was always at a 
parity. I hold in my hand a tabulated list of the commercial ratio 


| of silver to gold from 1687 to 1892, taken from the Report of the 





Secretary of the Treasury for 1894, at page 288, which I ask to have 
incorporated in my remarks, 
Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 
[Note.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. Soetbeer; 


from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1878 to 1892 fron 


cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.) —™ 





















































| {| 
Year. | Ratio. Year. | Ratio. | Year. | Ratio. | Year.| Ratio. | Year. | Ratio. 
| i 1} | 
Sea as ee | a 
1687....) 14.94 || 1729...) 14.92 | 1771 14. 66 || 1813..| 16.25 || 1854..| 15.33 
1688....| 14.94 || 1730...) 14.81 || 1772..| 14.52 || 1814..) 15.04 || 1855..| 15.38 
| 1689....)° 15.02 || 1731...) 14.94 || 1773..| 14,62 || 1815..) 15.26 || 1856..) 15.38 
1690....) 15.02 || 1732.. 15.09 || 1774..; 14.62 || 1816..) 15.28 || 1857...) 15,27 
1691....] 14.98 || 1733...| 15.18 | 1775..| 14.72 || 1817..| 15.11 |] 1858..| 15.38 
| 1692....] 14.92 | 1734. . 15.39 || 1776..| 14.55 || 1818..) 15.35 i 1859..| 15.19 
1693....) 14.83 || 1735...) 16.41 |) 1777..) 14.54 || 1819..) 15.33 || 1860..) 15.29 
1694....) 14.87 || 1736...] 15.18 || 1778..| 14.68 || 1820..| 15.62 || 1861... 15. 50 
1695....) 15.02 |) 1737... 15. 02 || 1779..| 14.80 || 1821 15.95 || 1862..) 15.35 
1606....| 15.00 || 1738...| 14.91 || 1780..| 14.72 || 1822..| 15.80 || 1863..) 15.37 
1697....) 15.20 | 1739. . 14.91 | 1781..| 14 78 1823..| 15.84 || 1864..) 15.37 
1608....) 15.07 || 1740...) 14.94 || 1782..) 14.42 |) 1824..) 15.82 || 1865..) 15.44 
1699....) 14.94 || 1741...] 14.92 || 1783..) 14.48 || 1825..| 15.70 || 1866..) 15.43 
1700....| 14,81 | 1742...) 14.85 || 1784..| 14.70 || 1826...) 15.76 || 1867..| 15.57 
1701....) 15.07 |) 1743...) 14.85 || 1785..| 14.92 || 1827..| 15.74 || 1868../ 15.59 
1702....) 15.52 | 1744...| 14.87 || 1786..| 14.96 || 1828...) 15.78 |) 1869..) 15.60 
1708....| 15.17 || 1745.. 14. 98 | 1787..| 14.92 |, 1829..| 15.78 || 1870..) 15.57 
1704....) 15.22 || 1746...) 15,18 || 1788..| 14.65 |) 1830..) 15.82 1871..| 15.57 
1705....] 15.11 || 1747...| 15.26 || 1789..| 14.75 || 1831..) 15.72 || 1872..| 15.63 
1706....) 15.27 || 1748...) 15.11 i 1790..) 15.04 || 1832..) 15.73 || 1873..| 15.92 
1707.... 5.44 || 1749...) 14.80 || 1791..) 15.05 || 1833..) 15.93 || 1874..| 16.17 
1708....| 15.41 |} 1750...) 14.55 |} 1792..) 15.17 || 1884..) 15.73 || 1875..| 16.59 
1709....) 15.31 1751...) 14.39 || 1793..! 15.00 |) 1835..! 15. 80 | 1876..| 17.88 
1710....) 15.22 |) 1752.. 14, 54 || 1794..| 15.37 || 1836..) 15.72 | 1877..| 17.22 
W71i....) 15.29 || 1753...) 14.54 |) 1795..} 15.55 || 1837..| 15.83 |) 1878..| 17.94 
1712....| 15.31 || 1754...) 14.48 |, 1706..) 15.65 || 1838..) 15.85 |) 1879..) 18.40 
1713....| 15.24 || 1755...) 14.68 || 1797..} 15.41 || 1839..) 15.62 |) 1880..|; 18.05 
1714....| 15.13 || 1756.. 14.94 || 1798..) 15.59 || 1840..) 15.62 || 1881..| 18.16 
1715....) 15.11 |} 1757...) 14.87 |) 1799..| 15.74 || 1841..] 15.70 || 1882../ 18.19 
1716 15. 09 || 1758...) 14.85 | 1800..) 15.68 || 1842..| 15.87 || 1883..| 18.64 
1717....| 15.13 || 1759...| 14.15 | 1801..| 15.46 || 1843..| 15.93 || 1884..| 18.57 
1718 15.11 || 1760...| 14.14 |, 1802..| 15. 1844..| 15.85 | 1885..) 19.41 
1719....| 15.09 || 1761...) 14.54 |) 1803..| 15.41 || 1845..| 15.92 || 1886..) 20.78 
1720....| 15.04 762...) 15.27 | 1804 5.41 || 1846..| 15.90 || 1887..] 21.13 
1721....| 15.05 || 1763...) 14.99 |, 1805 15.79 || 1847 35. 90 | 1888..| 21.99 
1722....| 15.17 || 1764...] 14.70 || 1806 15. 52 || 1848 15. 85 || 1889..| 22.09 
1723 15. 20 || 1765 14.83 | 1807 15. 43 || 1849 15.78 || 1890..) 19.75 
1724 15.11 || 1766 14. 80 | 1808 16. 08 || 1850 15. 70 | 1891..| 20.92 
1725....| 15.11 || 1767 14.85 | 1809 15. 96 || 1851 15. 46 |} 1892..) 23.72 
1726... 15.15 || 1768 14.80 | 1810 15.77 || 1852 15.59 || 1893..) 26.49 
1727. 15. 24 || 1769 14.72 | 1811 15. 53 || 1853 15. 83 | 1894 32. 50 
1728... 14.62 | 1812..| 16.11 
I 


By that tabulated list it is apparent that only in two years up 
to 1873 did silver fall below the ratio of 16 to 1, and then only by 
a very small fraction, and that was in the years 1812 and 1813, 
when European wars disturbed all commercia transactions, and the 
difference between the London price, where free coinage did not 
exist, and the Paris price, where free coinage did exist, must have 
been at itsmaximum. From the time that thenations of the world 
began to take away the principal demand for silver, by demonetiz- 
ing it, silver began to decline in value as compared to gold. The 
fault in the argument of the single gold standard = is that 
although they apply the principle of supply and demand to every 
commodity, they will not apply it to gold and silver. They are 
continually claiming that silver should not be restored to its lawful 
place as a money of ultimate redemption, until its commercial 
value equals that of gold, when they are at the same time denying 
to silver the very use which creates the demand that gives to it that 
value. 

You can not take away the unlimited demand for a metal that free 
coinage gives and expect it to retain its equality with a metal to 
which you give the right of freecoinage. Much less can you expect 
that silver thus deprived of that demand can ever equal in commer- 
cial value gold to which you give the right of free coinage. It is 
the equal treatment of the metals as to coinage that can ever restore 
their parity. 

WHY 16 TO 1? 

Why should the coinage ratio between silver and gold be fixed at 
16 toi? Because that is the proportion, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, in which the metals are stored in the earth. ¢ 

I wish to again refer to the table showing the total production of 
gold and silver from 1792 to 1894. The table shows that there was 
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produced in that period $6,001,070, 200 of gold and $5,503,586,200 of | ties they are compelled to buy from other countries depreciate in 
silver (coinage value). That means that for the period of more | price, so long can we never hope for an international agreement. 
than a century, ending with the year 1894, there was almost exactly | It would be expecting that human nature in the wealthy, who sur 
sixteen times as many ounces of silver produced as of gold. There | round, support, and control the thrones, would not be guided by 
can be no doubt that if equal mintage rights and equal treatment | self-interest. ‘The nations have been holding international mone- 


of silver were restored to the world, the safe ratio would be the | tary conferences ever since 187%, and yet the proceedings of the last 


approximate ratio in which the metals are found in the earth. | conference show more determination on the part of England and 
INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM, | other creditor nations not to return to bimetallism than ever before. 
Every advocate of the free coinage of silver by this nation alone In that conference there was not even asked for a vote on the ques- 


would like for bimetallism to be established through international | t!00 whether it was the sense of the conference that there should 
agreement. But the difficulty of the situation is, that there is no be international bime tallism. How long, oh, how long will suffer- 
hope for such an agreement. As long as it is to the interest of Eng- | 12 humanity have to wait for relief from such nations? Silver was 
land and other creditor nations to have their foreign bonds and other demonetized without international agreement and it will be restored 
securities appreciate in purchasing power, and to have the commodi- | Without such an agreement, 

















Statement showing by comparison the transactions of the New York clearing house for twenty-six years, and for each year. the number of banks, aggregate capital, 
clearings, balanves, average of the daily clearings and balances, and the percentage of balances to clearings 

r | Number | Balances paid Average in ly 1 il m. to 

Year. jof banks.| Capital. Cleariags. | imnmoney. | °*) ances paid cleat 

| . clearings. 
| | | In money. ings. 
| a y. } 

| Per cent. 

ale ean cnednecaseonces acoscceccccesccssssececeaceees 59 | $82,720,200 | ¢ ‘ 87 | $1, 120, 318, 308 | $121, 451, 393 | $3, 637, 397 3 
1870 . cccecccccess COSC o ee ececccececcesesescccccseseseccsccesescccecceces } 61 | 83, 620, 200 1, 036, 484, 822 00, 274, 479 65 ) 3.7 
lind das codanapesencedecceoccesssceccosséesencccocsce: | 62 84, 420, 200 1, 209, 721, 029 QS. 133. 074 997. 666 41 
DETD ccedewececcccecesececccocce secs cc cccccccccccccceccccecccccecccccese | 61 84, 420, 200 1, 428, 582, 707 109, 884, 317 4, 626, 682 4.2 
en 6s anand eens sacboece c0stes sesesesosececes. ccce 59 83, 370, 200 1, 474, 508, 025 115, 885, 704 4, 818, 654 | 4.1 
OOOO See cesescecccescceseceeesscesseeseceeesseseceseses 59 81, 635, 200 1, 286, 753, 176 74, 602, 574 4, 205, 076 5.7 
Sbeecocecce NeUSSCSd cance cs cCocececcoeseseesasoussooces coececce! 5y 80, 435, 200 1, 408, 608, 777 81, 896, 470 4, ti 5.6 
1996 cccececcce DDS ddietnstecedededdduenceecccatsenuscorsencesees o6 59 81, 731, 200 1, 255, 042, 029 70, 349, 428 4,21 8 5.9 
i piatdha Gopenh 66666666060060000 000s ERenbede cocce cet 58 71, 085, 200 1. 373. 996. 302 76, 358. 176 4 4. 906 5.9 
EOC RC Cetese nnccececcsescoseetws SEDER Ke SdsqLsesbtoude 57 63, 611, 500 1, 307, 843, 857 73, 555, 988 | 4,274, 000 | 5.8 
no os cit wbe odaccendadousedsesensscqceseusessedecccée | 59 30. 800, 200 1. 400. 111. 063 a2. O15. 540 4, 560 5.6 
SSS Bes SeSSeececccce cc ccccccccccssceseeeest ceccceceese coeceseessoece } 57 60, 475, 200 1, 516, 538, 631 121. 510, 224 4 956. 009 4.1 
encce DECCCSCe cence ccd seccoscoceccccecececocencceseccecccecce| 60 61, 162, 700 1, 776, O18, 162 159 191 5.8 ) 8.5 
900060 0000000000088 6be508s5seer ces ces Ceeees ceseeceseseees | 61 60, 962, 700 1, 595, 000, 245 151, 637, 935 », 440 3.4 
, re EREOh Sac cdasbone dee chesseeratesusendecodoccncoescee cesses | 63 | 61,162,700 1, 568, 985, 196 132, 54 7 , 1 ) 9 
PE enaRS OSs cccdeccesccestenceosens ceeess cececesesccoceacoccs 61 | 60,412,700 1, 524, 930, 994 111, 048, 9 4, 067 4.5 
se ceeeegeedecse 60 cb oeeee eee acsuceeceoeoceseeosecacceceee 64 | 58, 612, 700 1, 295, 355, 252 82. 789. 48 4.24 ) I 
Becececcccceccoecscecoss seat secenceute 63 | 59, 312, T00 1, 519, 565, 385 100, 0067 ) 4, 905 } 4.5 
stcoccoceve | 64 60, 862, 700 i 1, 569, 626, 325 114, 337, 209 », 14 6} 4.5 

Enso Sédn Se cndnacusededsésancccasccosscecconcescepecccoces | 63 60, 762, 700 30, 863, 686, 609 1, 570, 198, 528 101, 192, 415 5, 148 f 

ntitnene unin ieentieretcdnabaltgensutagehenese 63 | 60,762,700 | 34, 796,465,529 | 1, 757,637,473 | 114,839,820 | 5, 800, 784 5 

DEB vate ccc cecccs cccccccccccccccccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseces | 64 | 60, 812, 700 37, 660, 686, 572 1, 753, 040, 145 123, 074, 139 », T28, 889 | 4 
PTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT ETT Le 63 60, 772, 700 34, 053, 608, 770 1, 584, 655, 500 111, 651, 471 5, 195. 526 | 4.6 
i iinbdkdbhgh Cine aeshadadiean dedduceccesssaqseosouc | 64} 60,422,700 | 36,279,905, 286 | 1, 861,500,575 | 118,561,782 | 6,083,355 5.1 
Sakae Obes Catbaweeeenseeeesede secnecesscceescoscenesee | 64 | 60,922,700 | 34, 421, 380, 870 1, 696, 207, 176 113, 978,082 | 5, 616, 580 4.9 
COSOSS OSe sees cesceesecececesoceeesccescececcescoccoccecoescese 65 6], 622, 700 24, 230, 145, 368 1, 585, 241, 634 79, 704, 426 5, 214, 611 6.5 





* The capital is for varidus dates, the amounts at a uniform date in each year not being obtainable. 

CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN THE PARITY OF THE METALS? in Europe is 15} to 1, which makes an ounce of silver worth $1.33 
Can the United States alone undertake the free and unlimited (coinage value) ; Ww hereas the ratio in this country is 16 to 1, w hich 
coinage of silver and maintain that metal on a parity with gold at makes an ounce of silver worth $1.29 (coinage value). It cost the 
the ratio of 16 to 1? Europeans $1.33 to get an ounce of silver coins, because they main- 
It is conceded by those who believe in international bimetallism | ti® the parity of silver coins as we do; then why would any 
that if the United States can make a greater demand upon silver | holder of European silver coins, which costs him at the rate of 
than there is silver in the world available for coinage, that such $1.33 an ounce, have them minted into American coins that are 
demand would establish the parity of the metals, and that the par- | Worth only $1.29 an ounce? He would not. Therefore the Euro- 
ity would be maintained if the demand thereafter kept pace with pean coins, which constitute the great mass of silver coins in the 


the production | world, would not be sent to America for coinage. 
The question, then, must be determined by the greatness of the | Fourth. The only countries from which any silver coins might 
demand which the United States can make for that metal. come are from those that are upon a silver basis, namely, Mexico, 


Mr. Mulhall, an eminent English statistician, in an article in the | India, Japan, China, and a few insignificant countries. The stock 
North American Review last June states that the effective force of | Of silver in all these countries constitutes practically all their 
the United States is equal to that of Great Britain, France, and Ger- circulating medium. It amounts to only $4.38 per capita in Mex- 
many combined. ico, $2.01 in Japan, $3.31 in India, and $1.80 per capita in China. 

Professor Francois, a French economist, has recently estimated Can these countries spare any of their coins, especially in view of 
that the United States contains one-fourth of the wealth of the entire | the great manufacturing development that they are now enjoying? 
world. If so, must it not be limited to only a few million dollars? Can 

Such wealth and power backing the legal tender quality given to | 4"yone with reason maintain that as much as $636,256,023 in silver 
silver is bound, under free coinage, to create an almost unlimited | ©°!"5 would be shipped from those countries to our mints? It 
demand for that metal. But let us analyze this demand. must be borne in mind that if they bring their silver here for coin 

It is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that there isin the | 98° they must use it here. It will not circulate in their country 
United States $636,256,023 of gold stock. The gentleman from Maine | 2"Y more than a foreign coin will cirewlate here. In order to use it 
pe. Puomay stated this afternoon that if free coinage was estab- | they will have to buy something with it, and if they purchase our 

ed and gold went to a premium of 1 per cent that all the gold goods or products it is so much to our advantage. All these facts 
would leave the country or go out of circulation. Let us assume, | Te Serious obstacles in the way of anyone sending foreign silver 
for the sake of the argument, that his statement is true. What | t° this country for coinage. I conclude, therefore, that it is hardly 
would follow? in the range of possibility that $636,256,023 in silver would be 

There would be created by that withdrawal of gold an instanta- shipped from foreign countries to our ee coinage; that there- 
neous demand for silver to take its place. Where would the silver fore there is not a sufficient available supply of silver in the world 
come from to supply that demand? to meet the demand of the United States for that amount. 

First. We know that outside of the United States Treasury there But that is not the only demand which the United States can 
is no large quartity of silver available for coinage anywhere in the | make on silver, There are $346,000,000 of United States notes called 
world. if as much as $25,000,000 of silver bullion were stored any | greenbacks, and there are $137,000,000 of | tlited States Treasury 
place the public would know it. So it is clear that hardly any part notes issued under the Sherman Act. The only reason they are 
of the demand could be supplied from bullion in existence. kept in existence is on account of there not being sufficient primary 

Second. Weknow that the silver to supply such ademand could not | money to take their place. The Secretary of the Treasury wants 
come from the arts, because the workmanship spent on silver articles | the Government to get out of what he terms the ‘‘ banking business.” 
makes those articles worth more than the coinage value of silver. The United States could, therefore, make a legitimate demand upon 

Third. We know that the silver ceins of Europe would not come silver fer sflver certificates for both ef these sums, aggregating 
to this coun for coinage because they are in circulation in | #483,000,000. Can there be any doubt now tHat the demand upon 
Europe on a go d valuation at a lower ratio than ours, ‘The ratio silver for $636,256,023 and $483,000,000 would be more than doubly 
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the possible shipments of silver from foreign countries to our mints. 
Remember that when there is a demand for silver at 16 to 1 which 
is unsatisfied that it is bound to establish the value of the metals 
at that ratio. 

But these are not the only demands which the United States can 
make on silver. There are $212,000,000 of national-bank notes in 
circulation. There is no excuse for the existence of any of this 
credit money, except that there is a deficiency in primary money. 
A legitimate demand upon silver for certificates to take the place 
of ene notes can fairly be made, Thus we have a demand for 
$1,331 256,023 of silver, which the United States can create without 
increasing the circulating medium of the nation one dollar. That 
demand represents an amount which is more than the mines of the 
world can produce, less the quantity that goes into the arts, in 
thirteen years. 

With such an enormous demand on the limited silver bullion 
of the world, it could not help but establish and maintain the 
parity between the metals. 

But these are not all the demands that could be made upon silver 
in this country. There are over $20,000,000,000 indebtedness in this 
nation, more than one-half of which are obligations payable in 
lawtul money of the United States. The minute thatsilver would get 
to a discount of even 1 per cent that minute there would be created 
a demand by those debtors for that money with which to discharge 
their obligations, and that very demand would increase the value 
of silver until it reached a parity with gold. It has been asserted 
upon the floor of this Honse that there are credit transactions in 
the shape of short-time notes, thirty-day credits, and checks that 
amount each year in this country to $150,000,000,000. All of those 
transactions are in lawful money and they constitute an exceedingly 
— demand for the money that circulates. 

‘ith all thease demands that can be made upon silver for coin or 
certificates, first, by the greatest and most powerful Government on 
earth, second, by the people in the payment of the greatest number 
of obligations of any nation, and third, by the greatest commerce 
that the history of the world has ever known, it seems that the 
parity between the metals could be established with as much cer- 
tainty as it is possible to foretell any future event. 

It must be remembered that the commercial value of the two met- 
ais would become eo equal if half the nations in com- 
mercial importance had the gold standard and half the silver stand- 
ard. Itcan therefore be readily understood what great influence 
in reba the commercial equality of the metals a powerful 
nation would have in withdrawing its demand on gold and mak- 
ing its demand on silver. 

When the parity is once established a bimetallic tie acts as an 
autematic regulator. When one of the metals becomes more val- 
uable the demand is shifted from it onto the cheaper metal and 
that demand restores the parity. 

We have had an experience that ought to teach us the power of 
this Government in financial matters. The Senate of the United 
Staies in 1890 passed a free-coinage bill. It was thought that the 
House of Representatives was a coinage body. Silver rose, in 
anticipation of that legislation, until it reached $1.21} an ounce 
(within eight poiats of par), not only in the United States, but in 
the London markets and throughout the entire world. If silver 
rose to such a height in anticipation of such legislation, notwith- 
standing the hazards of final enactment and Executive approval, can 
there be any doubt that it would have risen to $1.29 per ounce under 
the en demand that the actual operation of the law would 
create 

The free coinage of silver in this country, when once established, 
would be bound to succeed, because it would then be to the interest 
of the capitalist to make it succeed. It would then become his 
interest to make the silver money just as dear as he now desires the 
gold money to be. It is the history of all depreciated currencies 
that no class has been so active in bringing them to par as the 
creditor class, We therefore conclude that the demand which the 
United States can make upon silver_is almost unlimited, and that 
by the exercise of that demand silver can be restored as an equal 
primary money to gold, ; 

The question of the tree coinage of silver is, in my jud t, the 
most momentous question of the present age. The terrible effects 
of the increasing gold measure has fallen with crushing force upon 
all the people of” our nation except the creditor class. Business, in 
the past twenty years, has been compelled to o te on falling 
markets, which in the long run means ruin and disaster. It is no 
wonder that Mr. John G. Carlisle, in the House of Representatives, in 
1578, said in relation to the destruction by legislation of silver money 
that ‘‘ The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail 
more misery upen the buman race than all the wars, pestilence, and 
famine that ever occurred in the history of the world.” The re- 
monetization of silver will do more than any other legislation that 
has ever been suggested to alleviate the su ngs of mankind, to 
give employment to the laborer, to permit business to be o 
upon stable markets, to allow the tiller of the soil to some little 
return for his work, and to produce an era of unequaled 
in the history of the world. 
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HON. JAMES C. MoDEARMON, 


OF TENNESSEE. 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
in ess to meet temporary of revenue— 

Mr. McDEARMON said: 

Mr. Speaker: We are confronted with a veryimportant, grave, 
and serious duty. An emergency exists which has attracted the at- 
tention of every patriotic citizen of the United States, and when 
this Congress assembled with its overwhelming Republican ma- 
jority, charged with the conduct of affairs of this great Govern- 
ment, it was officially notified, and in tones almost approaching 
the pathetic, it was appealed to by the President of the United 
States and his - gem | of the Treasury to relieve the Treasury 
from the uliar and perilous position to which it had been 
brought. It was well known to every citizen of this country that 
Mr. Carlisle, in the attempt to execute laws which the Republican 
oy had — upon the statute books, and in the attempt faith- 

ully to follow in the footsteps of his Republican predecessors, 
had brought the Treasury of the United States to a ue and 
ridiculous condition; that it was practically held up and looted 
by a few European and American bankers, and that this humiliat- 
ing spectacle called the ‘‘ endless-chain process” was continuing; 
that it had depleted the Treasury of the United States time and 
time again, and that the startling condition existed of the neces- 
sity of issuing United States bonds in a time of profound peace, 
e attention of this a was called to the fact that more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars of thirty-year 4and 5 per cent 
bonds had been and would in the near future be issued. The Sec- 
retary of the called attention to the fact that in the re- 
demption of greenbacks and Treasury notes he had followed the 
policy of Mr. Sherman and others of his predecessors, and had 
surrendered to the holders of those notes the option which the law 
had placed in his hands, of redeeming them either in gold or silver, 
and was paying them in gold alone, and that these dishonest and 
unpatriotic bankers and speculators had taken advantage of that 
licy and had exhausted the gold reserve again and again; that 

162,000,000 of bonds had already been issued, and that another 
$100,000,000 was ready to be issued, and that this process was still 


ing on. ' 

The President of the United States placed the blican 
majority of this House the responsibility of relievin toa 
of that condition. This boastful party, which had charging 
and pretending to believe that the Democratic party did not 
sess eno iotism, intelligence, or statesmanship to conduct 
the affairs of this Government upon its return to power and re- 
sponsibility in this House, is met face to face by this plain and 


—— duty. 
y some incomprehensible providence the people of the United 
States trusted the Republican party and placed in their hands 
again the power to run the aff of this vernment, so far as 
this House is concerned, Now, this distressing and alarming 
at mag — a sete pe een majority squarely in 
e face. Secretary e Treasury asks Congress to change 
existing laws, which he contends make it imperative upon him 
to pursue the course which has resulted so disastrously. 

t ibility and that duty can be performed. There are 
two ways by which the issuance of bonds can be stopped. The 
Secretary of the Treasury points out one, and that is to authori 
him to retire the greenbacks and Treasury notes; that is when they 


that $407,000,000 have already been redeemed, 
under the law been reissued, and that the volume of notes has not 
is outstanding to menace and threaten and 
tom Sir. Speaker the Republican party 
ow, Mr. \ can 
Mr. Carlisle and can pass a bill repealing the act of 1878, which 
requires these notes to be reissued when paid. They can by 
provide for their cancellation and redemption when 
the vaults of the Treasury. 
I do not, of course, mean to intimate that I think this the proper 
‘th I would vote for cats Paodhut eat call 
atten to proposition urged Presiden’ » Seo- 
retary of the Treasury. 











the a fraction of the wisdom and statesman- 


And if ——— 
ship of which ey boast, they could devise a plan for the issu- 
ance of some safe and good currency to take the place of these 
retired notes, so as not to contract the volume of currency; but 
they saw proper not to adopt the recommendation of the Secretary 


of the Treasury. There is another way to stop the issuance of 
bonds, and that is by statute to take away from the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power to surrender the option of redeeming these 
notesin gold or silver, and to compel him to redeem them in silver 
as well as in gold, which in my humble opinion is the true rem- 
edy. Now, when this Congress met I confess that I came here 
impressed with the idea that perhaps there was some truth in the 
statement that there were patriotism, statesmanship, and courage 
among the leaders of the Republican party. 

I ex that perhaps they would rise above partisanship 
and would address themselves to this plain and simple duty of 
relieving the Treasury of the United States, and that we would 
hear no more of issuing bonds in time of peace. And if you will 
excuse me for referring to it, impressed with that idea, I had the 
honor, on the 10th day of December, soon after this Congress met, 
to introduce a bill which, in my judgment, would relieve the 
Treasury of the United States and would not contract the cur- 
rency one single cent. That bill simply provides that the tons of 
silver, piled a pig iron in the vaults of the Treasury, pur- 
chased under Sherman Act, which cost the Government $155,- 
000,000, for which Treasury notes were issued, and in the purchase 
of which we made a profit of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, 
shall be coined into silver dollars: and that silver certificates 
shall be issued upon the coined silver, and upon the silver bullion 
to the extent of the Treasury notes issued in payment for the sil- 
ver bullion, and of the seigniorage or profit realized by the Gov- 
ernment in the purchases under the Sherman Act; and that 
Treasury notes and United States notes in an amount equal to the 
coinage value of all the silver bullion on hand, including the 

igniorage, shall be canceled and retired from circulation, thus 
reducing the volume of the notes outstanding. which are presented 
for redemption and under the pernicious policy of the Adminis- 
tration paid out of the gold reserve, from about $500,000,000 to 
about $300,000,000; and the currency will not be contracted at all, 
for the silver now lying idle in the Treasury would be converted 
into coin and coin certificates and would take the place of the 
canceled notes. 

I introduced this bill, not as an expression of what I preferred, 
nor what I would suggest as the proper remedy, but simply as an 
improvement upon present conditions, and a measure which I 
thought might possibly be passed by this Congress, so overwhelm- 

ly Republican in its politics. 

e gentleman from Maine {[Mr. DINGLEy] the other day ridi- 
culed the idea of issuing silver certificates upon bullion, and said 
such certificates would express a lie, as silver certificates in form 
certify that ‘‘there have been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States” so many silver dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, gold certificates are now issued upon gold bullion; 
and if a gold certificate can be issued on gold bullion in the Treas- 
ury, I do not see any reason why a silver certificate should not be 
issued on silver bullion. But I say that that bill, or some bill like 
it, authorizing and requiring the Secretary to coin the silver bul- 
lion, and to issue silver certificates against the seigniorage, at least, 
as provided for in this bill which the Senate adopted as a substi- 
tute and sent back here, would convert im a few hours the seign- 
iorage of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, a sum which our Republican 
friends insist the Treasury needs, into available assets. The Re- 
publicans of this House say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
needs more greenbacks, Treasury notes, and silver certificates; and 
therefore they proceed to levy a tax upon the American people— 
upon their wearing apparel and other necessities of life—to the 
amount of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, when the Secretary of the 

thrusts in their faces the fact that he does not need the 
money, and that he has now a surplus of over $120,000,000 in the 

outside of the gold in the Treasury reserved for redemp- 
tion of United States and Treasury notes. But suppose they are 
right. Suppose the Treasury does need the money. Then,I say, 
you have an asset of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 lying in the Treas- 
ury, not represented by anything, in the way of scigniorage, 
which can be converted into an asset as quickly as the certificates 
can be issued. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Republican majority have not addressed 
themselves to the solution of this perilous problem. They have 
teats retreated from the duty that lay in their path, and 

believe that the American le will not hold them guiltless for 
this cowardice in shrinking from the performance of aduty. But 
this discussion will do It came like a firebell at midnight. 
This substitute providing for the coinaze of silver came from the 
Senate when this House by i skill had steered, as they 


parliamentary 
between Scylla and Charybdis and thought there would 
discussion in this House, that we would not hear any- 


be no silver 
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thing of free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 during this session of 
Congress. 

The Senate, in my judgment, has voiced a sentiment that is in 
the hearts of more than 60,000,000 of Americans in this country. 
They have stricken out the proposition to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to go on with the issuance of bonds ad infinitum, 
and as a substitute propose that our mints be opened to the coin- 
age of silver and gold. 

The bill passed by this House was no response to the appeal 
made to it by the President and Secretary of the Treasury. ‘They 
beseech Congress to’‘‘ relieve the Treasury and remove the cause 
of its distress by legislation which will stop the redemption of 
United States notes and Treasury notes in gold and will prevent 
the issuance of bonds.” 

The Republican majority by its action refuses to consider the 
grave problem, and in substance indorses and ratifies the policy of 
the Administration in paying out gold in redemption of green 
backs and Treasury notes and the issuance of bonds to keep up 
the gold reserve, contenting themselves with the reduction of the 
rate of interest which the bonds shall draw. And this is a fraud 
and a false pretense. There is no difference between a 4 per cent 
bond sold on a 3 per cent basis and a straight 3 per cent bond. 
Mr. SPALDING. But the bonds did not bring 3 per cent. 

Mr. MCDEARMON. They brought somewhere about that. 
Mr. SPALDING. They brought 3} per cent. 

Mr. McDEARMON. But this bill authorizes the issuance of 
per cent bonds. Now, I say: What is the difference between 
issuing even a 6 per cent bond and selling it on a 3 per cent basis 
and issuing a straight 3 percent bond? Thereisnone. Isay that 
the Republican party dodges the responsibility and refuses to con- 
sider this great problem. They deliberately ratify and confirm the 
policy pursued by Mr. Carlisle of borrowing gold to keep up the 
reserve fund. and of paying out gold in redemption of greenbacks 
and Treasurynotes. By the two bills which were hurried through 
the House posthaste, without discussion and without du 





~~ 


con- 

sideration, our Republican friends have voted for ** high taxes and 
more bonds.” 

Mr. Speaker, the American people will not approve of Mr. 


Carlisle’s policy of issuing bonds. I believe they think that he 
ought to go back and resume the power that the law armed him 
with and pay these notes in silver as well as in gold. 


The newspapers say that when Daniel Manning was Secretary of 


the Treasury a raid was threatened upon the gold reserve by pre- 
senting greenbacks and demanding their redemption in gold, for 
the manifest purpose of harassing the Treasury, and of compelling 
the Government to issue bonds for the purchase of gold, as is now 
being done; and that Mr. Manning called a meeting of bank 


in New York and notified them that he would not submit to { 
villainous game, but would, if they attempted it, exercise the di 
cretion given him by law and would pay the greenbacks in silver 
or gold as it suited the convenience of the Treasury. And I | 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that any Secretary of the Treasury whose 
heart beats in unison with the interests of the great mass of the 
common people of this country would pursue the same policy, 
would not be ‘‘ held up” by these men who are raiding the ‘T) 
ury like freebooters, and would not be compelled by them to put 
additional burdens upon the American people, already so h 
laden. 

Mr. HILL. You do not honestly believe, do you, that the Re- 
publican party will be held responsible for the actions of a Demo- 
cratic Administration? 

Mr. McDEARMON. I believe that you will be held respor 
ble, gentlemen, for your actions in this House, and for this bill 
by which you propose to imdorse the policy of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in issuing bonds. He tells you that he has been 
issuing bonds, that the portentous amount of $162,000,000 has 
been already issued, making, with the other hundred millions 
about to be issued, more than a quarter of a billion of dollars, 
which, with the interest to be paid, will amount to more than 
one-quarter of the cost of the great war between the States. ‘The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] stated here on Saturday, 
on the authority of a prominent official of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that in all probability the bond issues would reach one 
thousand million dollars. And why not? Why will not the same 
causes and the same influences which have emptied the Trea 
during the past few months empty it again? What is to stop it, 
and where is the process to end? I charge upon the Republicans 
that they have, in a spirit of cowardice, ignominiously fled from 
the consideration and performance of a plain and solemn duty. 

Mr. FOWLER. Has the gentleman from Tennessee ever been 
connected with any financial institution in any way? 

Mr. McDEARMON. [I never have. 

Mr. FOWLER. If you were trying to find out what you were 
worth you would try to ascertain what you could get for your 
property, would you not? 

Mr. McCDEARMON., I think I would. 
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Mr. FOWLER. Then, if the United States wanted to find out 
what that silver was worth, on which you say they made a profit 
of forty millions, they would better go into the market and find 
out, and they woulc then discover that they had lost $75,000,000, 
would they not? 

Mr. MCDEARMON. Well, sir, I will agree to take all the sil- 
ver dollars that the mint will coin out of that bullion at 99.9 cents 
on the dollar. I say that every dollar that they might coin out 
of that bullion would pass current, side by side with the present 
silver dollar and with the gold dollar, and would serve to pay 
debts, both public and private, and would be a blessing and a 
benediction to the distressed people of this country. But I did 
not intend to devote so much of my time to such a small matter 
as the Republican majority in this House. ae.) 

I believe that the Senate did right, and, if we are correctly in- 
formed as to their action, I will add that I think they have done 
right with that other measure, that twin measure, the misbegot- 
ten companion bill to this one, the proposition to heap additional 
tariff burdens on the shoulders of the overtaxed ple of this 
country. That bill was passed in face of the fact that there now 
rests in the Treasury vaults a surplus of $120,000,000 in green- 
backs, Treasury notes, and silver certificates, $120,000,000 over 
and above the gold held for redemption purposes. The Secretary 
of the Treasury says—and he speaks upon the authority of experts 
in the Department, many of whom were appointed by Republican 
Administrations and have become so expert and efficient by long 
service that they are, in a sense, indispensable to the conduct of 
the public business—the Secretary of the Treasury, speaking on 
the authority of those experts, says that the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
bill is a success; that in 1897 there will be, according to the esti- 
mates of the best authorities, a surplus of nearly $7,000,000, and 
that therefore this additional revenue is not needed. 

The reports of the Secretary of the Treasury show that for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, the receipts were $461,716,561.94, 
and the expenditures $383,477,954.49, showing a surplus of $78,- 
239,607.45; and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1894, the receipts 
were $372,802,498.29 (net decrease, $88,914,063.65), and the ex- 
penditures $442,605,758.87 (net deficit, $69,803,260.58); and for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, the receipts were $390,373,203.30, 
and the expenditures $433,178,426.48 (deficit, $42,805,223.18). 


Net increase in receipts over 1894 _.............-. $17, 570, 705. 01 
Net decrease of ordinary expenditures 11, 829, 981. 54 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1896: 
EE PIU a icc cannantocdaceccsntbascas 


431, 907, 407. 00 
Estimated expenditures 


, 907, 407. 00 
SO tl a rd ce ek ee 17, 000, 000, 00 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1897: 





Nee Neen ehemineimpa 464, 793, 120. 75 
Estimated expenditures.....................- 457, 884, 193. 92 
SE I nnn citer idvknariobescwane 6, 908, 926. 83 


The Secretary in his report for 1895, pages 53 and 54, says: 


The cash balance in the Treasury on the Ist ay of December, 1895, was 

77,406 386.62, pane Se in excess of the actual gold reserve on that 
day and $77,406,386. in excess of any sum that it would be necessary to use 
in replenishing that fund in case the Secretary should at any time be able to 
exchange currency for gold. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt the abil- 
ity of the Government to disc all its current obligations during the 
present fiscal year and have a cash balance at its close without imposing 
additional taxation in any form upon the people. 


The Secretary of the Treasury says and reiterates to this Con- 
gress that hedoesnotneedanymoremoney. He — in plain terms 
that no additional taxes upon the American people are necessary 
or justifiable under the circumstances. Therefore I believe the 
Senate has done right in taking a pen and striking out every word 
and every letter of both these bills. It seems, en a little 
ridiculous for them to continue to free-coinage bills, but I 
suppose they are actuated by the same spirit that inspired the old 
Roman Senator, the elder Cato, whose great soul was impressed 
with the idea that Rome could not exist as long as Carthage pros- 
pered, and who closed every public address that he made with the 
significant words ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago.” And, Mr. Speaker, if 
the Senate would rise to the importance and the dignity of this 
great question, and would strike out even every oan eager bill 
that this House sends to it, and would put in its place a free- 
coinage-of-silver bill, I think their action would be approved by 
a large majority of the American people. This brings me to the 
discussion of the substitute adopted by the Senate. 

The problem which we are considering can not be figured out 
by mathematical rules, nor can it be solved by illustrations on 

ckboards or charts. The man who delves and gropes in the 
labyrinths of any exact science, seeking a definite and mathematical 
demonstration of this stupendous question, will, if he is honest with 
himseif in such research, be sadly disappointed, 
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Politics is aot an exact science, but is, if I may be pardoned for 
the expression, the science of practical common sense, and rises 
above any science which has been or can be reduced to precise and 
arbitrary rules and inexorable laws. In considering and investi- 
gating great questions of state and ape pee economy, we must 
lift our minds above the minute details of pure theory and philo- 
sophical exactness, which are necessary in investigating any sin- 
gle branch of human knowledge. 

In great questions like these we must go ‘“‘from headland to 
headland,” and not stop to explore and survey the valleys and 
hillocks—the nooks and corners that intervene. 

Life is too short. If, as the poet has so graphically said— 

Could a man be secure 
That his days would endure 

For a thousand long me as of old; 
What deeds could he do, 


What things could he know, 
And that without worry or care. 


But, Mr. Speaker, our life is but a span, and whatever we do, 
we must do quickly. This subject has been, ee, more uni- 
versally studied and discussed than any which has engaged the 
thoughts of mankind for the last twenty-two years. About the 
year 1873 something happened which violently disturbed the finan- 
cial and commercial affairs of the human race. 

A rude and sudden shock was felt which jarred the financial 
world from center to circumference and sent a paralyzing tremor 
throughout the civilized world, and extended ultimately to the 
remotest habitations of man. Disturbances and interruptions of 
commercial activities are not uncommon. The pages of history 
are replete with accounts of such phenomena that have occurred 
before, and we are familiar with those which have taken place 
since that of 1873. They were natural results of apparent and 
well-understood causes; such as war, famine, pestilence, over- 
speculation, and the like. 

Intelligent observers and thinkers could easily point out the 
causes and suggest the manifest remedies for all the financial evils, 
panics, and disturbances that ever convulsed the financial or com- 
mercial world —_ to or since that of 1873. All previous troubles 
were of short duration, and the world soon recovered from their 
effects and gained wisdom from the sad experience which they 
afforded. But, Mr. Speaker, the phenomenal evil which befell 
the world in 1873 has no counterpart in history or tradition. It 
came at a time when the world was at peace. It fell upon the 
masses of mankind like a poisonous vapor. Its deadly effects were 
felt ere its hateful presence was realized. No avant-coureur 
heralded its approach. It came like the thief in the night. 

I do not deny, Mr. Speaker, that there was discussion of the 
subject long before the complete demonetization of silver was 
effected, both in Europe and America. It is also true that the 
great transaction was accomplished by di Step by step 
was taken through a series of years. The international confer- 
ence of 1867, held in Paris, on the occasion of the Universal 
E ition, recommended the establishment of the gold standard, 
and successive steps toward that end were taken. One prop 
after another which supported the double standard and unity of 
gold and silver as money metals were removed. But the super- 
structure did not tremble or totter until the great support of the 
United States of America was taken away. Up to the very day 
that the act of 1873 went into effect the coi and commercial 
value of silver remained at an exact parity wi ld. Butin less 
than ten days thereafter, for the first time in all the world’s his- 
tory, gold and silver parted company. 

By an act of Congress in 1873 silver was dethroned as a joint 
standard and a joint measure of values and was placed — the 
auction block. It was for the first time made a commodity; an 
object of barter and sale. Before that it was a measure; in other 
words, silver was money, in a sense, whether coined or uncoined. 
The image and superscriptions upon coins are mere certificates 
that so much coin has been tested as to its purity and weighed by 
authority of a government. 

By law the main ingredient or constituent element of value 
which silver d was Soeeaen The principal use to which 
the metal been devoted was y law taken away. Men could 
no longer have money made out of their silver. It was no longer 
a money metal, but was degraded toa level with copper and nickel, 
out of which a kind of money is made, but which are in no sense 
money metals. 

When silver was divorced from its ancient partner, gold; when 
the link connecting gold and silver, which was a by author- 
ity of God ; was wickedly severed, and silver became a 
base metal, a common commodity, it no longer fixed or measured 
values or prices, but became obedient to the laws of supply and 
demand, and took its place in the market subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of trade and c, as other articles of merchandise. Con- 
temporaneous with the demonetization of silver as a money metal, 
which was in effect reducing the standard by which all posses- 
sions were estimated and valued about one-half, the change which 
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I have endeavored to describe was felt in financial and commer- 
cial circles all over the civilized world. 

The general level of prices of all things bought and sold began 
to fall; and, with other commodities, for the first time in all the 
world’s history, silver was discovered in the price list and on the 
shambles of the market; values continued to sink as months and 

rolled by. The cause of the ruinous and alarming state of 
things was not discovered for a long time. Wiseacres assigned 
first one and then another theory of the trouble. 

The Congress of the United States, in obedience to a powerful 
public sentiment, in 1876 appointed a commission consisting of 
able and experienced statesmen to investigate the origin of the 
universal and continuous fall in prices. 

We have the report of that “‘ silver commission ” of 1876, which 
report is in substance that the cause of the en fall in prices 
was the demonetization of silver, and the only remedy was its re- 
monetization. 

Years rolled on, and the strange and unparalleled shrinkage in 
all values, including silver, continued. 

In 1886 the Government of Great Britain, impelled by a public 
sentiment it dared not ignore or disregard, appointed the ‘* royal 
commission ” to inquire into the causes of the world-wide evil, 
reciting in the preamble to the commission, ‘‘ Whereas it has been 

resented unto us that it is expedient that a commission should 
forthwith issue to inquire into the recent changes in the relative 
values of the precious metals shown by the decrease in the gold 
rice of silver.” The membership of that celebrated commission, 
welve in all, embraces some of the most distinguished states- 
men, scholars, and thinkers of Great Britain, the present first lord 
of the treasury of England, Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, being one of 
them. The final report of the commission, signed by all, recog- 
nizes the continued and phenomenal depreciation in all values the 
world over, and fixes the date of the beginning of the troubles in 
1873. Sixmembers of the commission, including Mr. Balfour, join 
in a report in which they suggest as the only remedy “‘ free coinage 
of both metals into legal-tender money, and the fixing of a ratio at 
which coins of either metal shall be available for the payment of 
all debts at the option of the debtor.” 

Mr.S er, the dark pall of sinking prices enshrouds the world 
yet, and will continue until the true remedy is applied. 

In the conventions of the two great political parties of 1892 plat- 
forms were adopted plainly declaring in favor of a return to bi- 
metallism as the permanent policy of this Government. I will not 
burden the REcorp or detain the House by quoting them. 

However, I hazard nothing in saying that they pledged the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties to the policy of bimetallism, in- 
cluding, of course, the parity of both metals, which is declared 

ible by international agreement or “safeguards of legisla- 
Fon.” The great contest for the restoration of silver which began 
in 1878 still continues. But, Mr. Speaker, a new phase of the con- 
test confronts us. As far as I know or can recall, no prominent 
man in this country ever openly advocated the single gold standard 
as the permanent policy of America before the beginning of the 
1895. Three very significant events transpired early last year: 
First. The English Parliament adopted a resolution declaring in 
eral terms in favor of the return to bimetallism by Great 
tain. 
Second. The German Reichstag adopted asimilar resolution soon 


r. 

Third. Within a very few days after the latter event Mr. Car- 
lisle, Secre of the Treasury, left his office in Washington, 
ascended the hustings and openly and vigorously denounced and 
ridiculed bimetallism, and in substance advocated the single stand- 
ard, thus greatly discouraging the powerful advocates of interna- 
tional bimetallism in England and Germany and placing the United 
Statesin an unfriendly and positively antagonistic attitude toward 
the cause of international bimetallism. 

The issue is shifting from one as to the best method of securing 

ism to the square issue between gold monometallism and 
bimetallism. The present Administration has disrobed itself of all 
disguises and masks and clearly and boldly assumes the aggressive 


upon the ition that the = standard must be maintained, 
and that all efforts to return to bimetallism by international agree- 
ment, of legislation, or otherwise must be opposed. 


Mr. 8 , 1 salute the Administration and congratulate it 
= its candor and courageous boldness. I despise shams and 
f pretenses. I admire the man who has the nerve to say what 
hemeans. And Iadmire the opponent of this substitute who puts 
his opposition to it upon the high plane occupied by Mr. Cleve- 
land and his able Secretary of the Treasury far more than I do 
the cowards wio ridicule the efforts of the great majority of 
Americans to restore bimetallism, but pretend to be bimetallists 
and imagine that they deceive b pape by advocating international 
bimetallism while they applaud the — of the Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor ot ihe Senate substitute, which pro- 
ld and silver, ‘‘ without 


for mintage.” 


vides for free and unlimited coinage of 
discrimination against either me 


or ¢ 
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I believe thut, under the blessings of God, nothing is impossible 
with the United States of America. She has achieved greater 
things than the restoration of silver as a money metal, and can 
achieve that. I believe that a great majority of the people are in 
favor of bimetallism, and desire that this Government shall take 
the lead in this, as it has in almost every great movement which 
has resulted in the amelioration of the condition of the human 
race, 

Mr. Speaker, we can not afford to give up the cause of bimetal- 
lism. The gold standard is not suited to this age of the world. 
The stock of gold in the world is not enough with which to do the 
world’s business. The stock of gold coin and bullion of the earth, 
as estimated by the Director of the Mint in his report f 
is $4,086,800,000. The production of gold in the world in 1894 was 
$180,626,100. It is estimated by high authorities that not less than 
one-third of the product of each year is consumed in the industrial 
arts. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the annual net increase of the 
stock of gold coin in the world does not equal the annual net loss 
by abrasion, fire, and flood, and other accidental losses, and that the 
world’s stock of gold coin is actually diminishing. But whether I 
am correct or not in that assumption, I do not hesitate to confi- 
dently assert that the net increase of the stock of gold coin is far 
less than the net increase in numbers of the human family and 
infinitely less than the annual increase and multiplication of com- 
mercial activities and needs for money. Hence it follows that 
with the single gold standard to measure prices of all other things, 
we will have a constantly shrinking standard; in other words, 
steadily declining prices. 

The volume of actual money, which, according toall authorities, 
without exception, measures and regulates prices of all commodi- 
ties, should be increased and added to in the same ratio that hu- 
man activities or, in other words, demands or necessities for money 
are multiplied. Our race is yet in its youth; the human family 
is increasing in numbers more rapidly than ever before since the 
creation of the earth. The human mind isdeveloping and expand- 
ing most marvelously, as illustrated in the wonderful inventions 
which almost daily astonish the world. As beautifully said by 
the poet: 

We are living, we are moving, in a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, to be living is sublime 

As we move higher and higher to new elevations and conceptions 
of life and civilization our necessities are varied and multiplied. 
A person who lives and moves in a community of average intelli- 
gence and culture of the present day in this country consumes 
and is compelled to have probably ten times more of the products 
of labor and the handiwork of toil than he would have needed fifty 
years ago. The number of commercial and financial transactions 
among civilized people, and in consequence the needs for money 
now, are many hundredfold more than they were even forty years 
ago, a time within the memory of many of us. The people of this 
country are the foremost in point of progress, development, and 
commercial activity of all the nations of earth. 

An average live, progressive American consumes more clothing, 
food, fuel, and other necessaries, and enjoys more of the conven- 
iences and luxuries of life, and needs more money, than perhaps 
twenty of his salmon-colored brethren of the Orient in the same 
relative station in society. 

Mr. Speaker, we need more money; I mean real money, not paper 
representatives of money, mere promises to pay money, but more 
absolute money than can be had under the single gold standard. 
The remonetization of silver will meet this want and supply this 
demand. But our friends who oppose the coinage of silver say 
that the parity between the metals can not be maintained and pre- 
served under free coinage by the United States alone, and that 
such a course will result in driving gold out of circulation and in 
establishing the single silver standard and putting this country 
upon a silver basis. Now, Mr. Speaker, this is mere prophecy 
and conjecture, a bare assertion, without authority or reason to 
——— it. 

insist that if all the uses and functions wich belong to gold 
were restored to or bestowed by law upon silver it would have the 
same value as gold at the established ratio, and that the parity of 
value would immediately be restored. If a law should be enacted 
by this Congress and signed by the President providing for 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to |! 


or 1895, 


th 
LUG 


silver 
bullion would certainly instantly and constantly enhance and ap- 
preciate in market value. No holder of an ounce of silver would 


could have 
at the mints of 


take less than $1.2929 for it, because under the law he 
it converted into that much legal-tender money 
the United States. It seems to me that this is a self-evident prop- 
osition. And we have, within the memory of us all, I think, a 
recent occurrence which demonstrates the truth of the proposi- 
tion. It is this: The average value of silver bullion in the year 
1890, as shown by the last report of the Director of the Mint, was 
80.9 per ounce in New York. The highest price in London during 
that year was 54§d. and the lowest was 434d. 
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The Congress of the United States undertook to legislate in be- 
half of silver. The Sherman Act requiring the purchase of four 
and one-half million ounces of silver bullion each month was 
pater, This was an untried experiment, but it was supposed to 


legislation in the interest of silver. It had the sanction and 
—— of the great financiers of this country. And pending the 
trial of the experiment silver began to rapidly advance in market | 
price the world over. It semnee from 80 cents per ounce to $1.21 
per ounce in New York, but when the scheme began to be fully | 
understood and its fallacy was demonstrated, of course silver de- | 
clined. The demand was limited and was not equal to the supply. | 
Holders of silver bullion underbid each other, and bullion as a 
commodity declined. 

Does any gentleman deny the proposition that if, instead of the | 
law requiring the purchase of silver bullion in 1890, a law provid- 
ing for the conversion of every ounce of silver that might have | 
been taken to our mints into $1.2929 of United States legal-tender | 
oe had been passed, silver bullion would have advanced to that 

gure 

That experiment was tried by the United States ‘‘single handed 
and alone,” without the concurrence of any other nation, yet it 
caused silver to go up in the markets of the world over 40 cents 
per ounce while it was being tried. 

Some of our delightful * emt cranks” in one breath argue 
that bimetallism can be established by the concurrence of the lead- 
ing great commercial nations of Europe and America, and then 
in another a ridicule bimetallism and say it was never a suc- 
cess and that the parity of the two metals was never maintained; 
and as proof of their assertions point to the apparent but not real 
discrepancy between the coinage and commercial values of silver 
and gold prior to 1873. By reference to the Report for 1895 of the 
Director of the Mint. on page 239, will be found a table showing 
the ‘* commercial ratio” of silver and gold each year since 1687, 
which shows that for nearly two hundred years before 1873 there 
was practically no ‘‘ commercial price” of either gold or silver; 
they were both metals out of which money could be made at the 
different ratios prevailing in different countries from time to time, 
- they constituted a joint or double standard or measure of all 
values. 

For instance, the ‘‘commercial ratio,” so called, is fixed in the 
table referred to in 1687 at 14.94, in the year 1787 at 14.92, in 1873 
at 15.92. There is no greater difference in the ‘‘ commercial ratio,” 
so called, during these two hundred years before 1873 than about 
1 cent in the ounce. Lassert that no greater difference can be 
found in the statistics for any period of the world’s history before 
1687. Now, Mr. Speaker, I insist that this shows that before 
1873 neither gold nor silver had any commercial price outside of the 
amount of money into which each metal was convertible. The 
mind can not conceive of the idea of buying a dollar. It is ab- 
surd, and as said by Mr. Carlisle at Memphis, speaking of the 
double standard, ‘‘It is a physical and metaphysical absurdity.” 

Silver and gold were both money; that is, the substances of 
which money was made, at arbitrary ratios established by law. 

The apparent rises and falis of the ‘‘ commercial ratios” simply 
resulted from a diversity of coinage ratios. Holders of gold or 
silver bullion would naturally send it to the mints which would 
coin it upon the most favorable terms. For instance, before 1873 
the United States mints had only coined about 8,000,000 silver 
dollars. Thereasonismanifest. Silver-bullion holders could have 
their metal coined in Europe at the ratio of 154 to 1 and thus save 
one-half ounce in every 16 by exporting the bullion to Europe 
more than they would get by having it coined in the United States 
mints. Our silver bullion was exported and exchanged for gold 
bullion, and it was brought to our mints and coined into Amer- 
ican money. As an absolute demonstration of this statement I 
call attention to the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895, 

age 268, whick shows that from the organization of the United 
States mints in 1792 to the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, there 
had been coined $1,755,813,768 of gold and $685,023,701.90 of silver. 
During the same time the total product of the United States mines 
was: Gold bullion, $1,587,410,923, and silver bullion, $773,699,- 
708.81, showing that we have coined at our mints about $200,000,- 
060 more gold than the total products of our mines, about one- 
third of which was consumed in the industrial arts, indicating 
that over $700,000,000 of foreign gold was sent to our mints for 
coinage, simply because we coined it upon more favorable terms; 
in other wank: charged less toll for coining gold than the mints 
of Europe. To state it differently, gold bullion came to our mints 
to be coined and silver bullion went to the European mints. 

The important fact remained that silver was money; that is, 
could be converted into money at the ratio fixed by law. The 
holder of silver spoons or plate could convert them into money. 

Every ounce of silver bullion which Mother Earth yielded in 
this country, less that used in the arts, was convertible into money 
upon better terms at the Euro than at the American mints. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is impossible in a short speech to enter into 
a satisfactory discussion of this complex subject. It needs no 





argument to establish the well-known fact that prices have been 
declining since 1873 and are still declini We need more money 
in circulation. Bimetallism will remedy the evils which afflict 
the world. I believe that true and real bimetallism is possible, 

I am not wedded to any particularratio. My judgment is that 
it would be wise for this country to adopt the European ratio of 

54 to 1, but I repeat that I care but fittle as to what ratio is 
adopted. The great and vital object to be attained is to change 
the law which demonetized silver, restore to it the functions of 
which it was deprived by law, and place it upon its true merits 
at some ad and just ratio with gold as money. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and with each on Ifamanisa 
believer in bimetallism let him boldly say so, and let him say what 
steps he is in favor of this country taking to accomplishit. If he 
believes in the policy of bimetallism, but has despaired of it ever 
being again put into practice, and is opposed to any efforts being 
put forth for its restoration, but favors a supine submission to 
the inevitable, let him say that. If he be‘ieves in “international 
bimetallism” let him advocate an inter ational conference at 
once. If he believes with the President that the single gold 
standard is best for this country, let him be a man and have the 
courage to come out in plain terms and so declare; but, sir, I sub- 
mit that it is neither consistent, courageous, nor manly to pretend 
to believe in some sort of bimetallism based upon the concur- 
rence of certain nations of Europe and America, and in one 
breath to say that there is no hope for such concurrence, and in 
another to ridicule bimetallism and charge that it has been tried 
for centuries and found to be a failure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a bimetallist. I believe that it is the only 
aa the evils which afflict our nation and our race. I be- 
lieve that it can be accomplished, and I am in favor of the con- 
tinned, persistent, and unending struggle for it until success 
shall crown our efforts. [Applause. ] 
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HON. CHARLES L. MOSES, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. MOSES said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: I have sat here during three Congresses listen- 
ing to the promises and predictions of these advocates of a sole 
gold standard. They have —— promised prosperity and = 
if Congress would obey them. They said in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, *‘ Kill free coinage.” They said in the Fifty-third Congress, 
‘* Repeal the Sherman purchasing law, and aren come. | will come to 
all.” Just before we take this vote I propose to recall to the memo- 
ries of these gentlemen some of the prophecies they have uttered in 
the past. If 1 had the time, I could show by the record that every 

rophecy made by the enemies of silver on this floor during the 
fast twenty years has proved utterly false. They have led us to 
disaster and ruin. Stagnation and death-have seized upon all 
lines of legitimate business and the Government itself has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, with the Rothschilds in control. 

You have failed to give relief to the people and the country has 
repudiated you. You have well-nigh destroyed the Democratic 
party, and when we aac to you to return to the good old eee 
our fathers trod, you denounce us as “silver lunatics” and Popu- 
lists. 

BIMETALLISM IS NOT POPULISM. 

Those of us who stand on this — as we stood four years 
ago. and still vote as Democrats have always voted, are now de- 
nounced by this gold crowd and by the little editors under their 
control as ulists. Mr. Chairman, were Jefferson, and Madi- 
son, and oun, and Jackson, and Stephens all Populists? 
Were Mr. Carlisle and the men who voted solidly with him for 
silver at 16 to 1 in the Fifty-first Congress ail Populists? We be- 
lieve that gold and silver, the money of the Constitution, should 
be the primary money of the country, and all notes are but 

romises to pay so much of one or other 0: coins. Un- 

ike the Populists, we do not favor silver coinage simply because 
it increases the volume of currency. The gentleman from Kansas 
Na BaKER], a leader of the Populist party, said on this floor a 
ew days he would have the bulk of the currency to consist 
of green! I asked him if he would make the greenbacks re- 











deemable in coin, and he said he would not. 
cate an irredeemable paper currency. 

, when it was thought free comage would pass, Mr. Watson, 
their leader, announced to his followers that they must not be 
satisfied with that sop thrown to them; that there was but little 
in free coinage of silver, and it meant only about 50 cents per 
capita added yearly to the volume of currency. 


WHAT DEMOCRATIC BIMETALLISM IS. 


We believe it to be the duty of Congress to establish a standard 
of values for all the States. The Constitution says gold and sil- 
ver jointly shall be this standard. If you have the right to reject 
one you have the right to — both metals and so leave the peo- 
ple without any ey 
silver or 25.8 grains of gold should be a dollar. 
to-day. Every outstanding debt inthe country was made with the 
understanding that the debtor could discharge it with either metal. 
To demonetize silver and make all debts payable in gold would 
double the burden of the debtor class, because gold would be dearer 
on account of the increased demand. 

BIMETALLISM VERSUS A GOLD STANDA*(D THE ISSUE. 

Mr. Chairman, we have at last the issue squarely drawn be- 
tween bimetallism anda single gold standard. Heretofore the 
gold men have loudly claimed to be the true friends of silver and 
the only true bimetallists. 

Following Mr. Carlisle, they now say there can be no such 
thing as bimetallism. It is a ‘* physical and metaphysical impos- 
sibility.” We have at least to thank them that they have at last 
thrown off the mask and made the issue clear. 

There are those who favor silver coinage, but are opposed to 
the ratio of 16 to 1. I say to them the great question now is, 
Shall we have silver coinage at any ratio? It is their avowed 

to fasten upon the country the single gold standard. 

In the Fifty-second Congress they objected only to the ratio of 
16toi. They said they would vote fora higher ratio. Knowing 
the people demanded that this question should be settled some 
way, we afterwards submitted to them a bill increasing the ratio 
to 20to1. They refused to vote with us; they had changed their 
minds. 

In the Fifty-third Congress they came to us and said, ‘‘ Let us 
repeal this Sherman purchasing law. It is nothing but a misera- 
ble makeshift. It can not be patched. Let us repeal it outright 
and follow it up with Democratic silver legislation.” Oh, how elo- 
quently they discoursed about ‘clearing the deck for action.” 


The Populists advo- 


e declared by law that 4124 grains of | 
This is the law | 
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| deeper into distress and poverty. 
In the Fifty-second Con- | cotton for less than 5 cents per pound. 


| 





Mr. VOORHEES in the Senate and Mr. Wilson in the House both | 


ve assurance that repeal was to be followed with other silver 

Robslotien: Icharge here that the repeal of the Sherman law was 

secured by fraud and deceit. They cleared the deck for action, 

and then it was found that the Democratic guns had been spiked 

by these traitors to their party. 

SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS WERE BETRAYED IN THE 
OF THE STATE BANK TAX. 

In the Fifty-second Congress it was known that we earnestly 
desired the repeal of the tax upon State bank issues. Thinking 
they might divert us from silver, Eastern members urged us to 
concentrate our energies upon this measure and they would help 
us. In the 
us and v with us. In the next Congress, when we hoped we 
were strong enough to win, we found, when it came to the tug of 
war, that these men had deserted us. One of them had been 
cs upon the Banking and eae Committee as our special 

iend, but he used the power we gave him to defeat our measure. 
Thus we have ever received Punic faith at your hands. Can you 
again ask us to accord you our confidence? 

The truth itself is not believed 
From those who often have deceived. 

Mr. Chairman, these advocates of a gold standard have failed 
to give any relief to the country. They offer none now. They 
would us into hopeless ruin. We say to them frankly if they 
will restore to the people the free coinage of gold and silver and 
o—— does not come to the entire country we will join them 

palin Even a partial recognition of silver has 
always been followed by rising prices and prosperous times. 

We did not rally from the panic which began in 1873 until we 
began to coin silver in 1878. at act, known as the Bland-Alli- 
son law, was denounced as silver coinage is to-day. All manner 
of evil was predicted as sure to follow its enactment. But the 
next decade was one of great ity. Again, in 1890, when 


FIGHT FOR THE REPEAL 


there was a still scccuutilien of silver, and the world began 
to think that the United States would stand by silver, that metal 


an ounce—almost to parity with gold—in all the 
of the world. And well do weremember that the South- 
ern farmer in 1890 and 1891 sold his cotton for 10 and 11 cents per 


We also remember the dire results that followed the uncondi- 
of the Sherman law. Instead of prosperity, as was 
prices began to tumble and the people were plunged 


reliminary contest of that Congress they spoke for | 
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The Southern farmer sold his 
By fastening upon 
the single-gold standard they have robbed the South of the God- 
given heritage which it had in cotton. The Southern farmer is 
forced to sell on a gold basis in competition with his Eastern com- 
petitor, who receives his price in silver. Our competitors in sil- 
ver-using countries now receive about 14 cents per pound, while 
we are forced to sell at 7 cents measured in gold. How 
ery to Southern ears now sound the beautiful words 
Grady, who thus spoke of the cotton plant: 


us 


like mock- 


of Henry 


; 





What a royal plant it is! The world waits in attendance on it rowth, 
The shower that falls whispering on its leaves is heard around t earth 
The sun that shines on it is tempered by the prayers of all peo; frost 
that chills it and the dew that descends from the stars is and the tres 
pass of a little worm on its green leaf is more to England than ce of 
the Russian army on her Asian outposts. It is gold from the instant it puts 

| forth its tiny shoot. Its fiber is current in every bank, and when loosing its 






fleeces to the sun, it floats a sunny banner that glorifies the field of the hum 
ble farmer; that man is marshaled under a flag that will compel the alle 
giance of the world and wring a subsidy from every nation on earth. It is 
the heritage that God gave to this people forever as their owr w! hearched 
our skies, established our mountains, girt us about with the ocea osed the 
breezes, tempered the suns‘iine,and measured the rain. Ours and our chil- 
dren's forever. 

Mr. Grady did not anticipate the blighting, withering curse 
which the gold standard was to bring upon his people. His paper 
is now begging the people of the South to reduce the acreage of 
this ‘‘royal plant.” This will give only temporary relief, because 
as we reduce our acreage India will increase hers more rapidly. 
The trouble to-day is not that there is an overproduction of cloth- 
ing and food. Under the gold standard prices have fallen so low 
that the masses of the people do not receive wages sufficient to 
buy even the necessaries of life, and they cease to be consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ruinous folly to make gold the only money 
of final redemption. For thousands of years the world has con- 
sidered itself fortunate if the annual supply of both gold and 
silver was found to be equal to the demand for primary money. 
This is what Mr. Carlisle said upon the subject in 1878: 


I know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. A: 
cording to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 


gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of ooak a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever oc 
curred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneo: 
tion of half the entire movable property of the world, including | : 
railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, w e it wou 
be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything like the 
prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must in ly! 1 
from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic 1 v of the 
world. Withanample currency, an industrious and frugal people will speed- 
ily rebuild their works of internal improvement and repair their losses of 
property, but no amount of industry or economy on the part of the pe ] 
can create money. When the Government creates it,or au 
citizen may acquire it, but he can do nothing more 


The stock of gold is not sufficient to do the business of the world. 
In the last Treasury report it was announced there were out- 
standing in this country $499,000,000 gold coin. How much of 





ple 
the 


this isin circulation? At that time the national banks held in 
their reserves $127.000,000. Since then the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has bought $111.000,000 of it, and to-day, according to the 
estimates of President Andrews and other eminent authorities 
there are notin in free circulation over $150,000,000 gold. No 


wonder it is easy for the gold syndicates to corner our gold an 
put us at their mercy. 

Silver men want honest money. We want the dollar that is 
most stable in its value, not a depreciating dollar and not an ap- 


preciating dollar. These gold monometallists would deceive us 
with their cry for honest money. Robbers are often known to 
rush through the streets shouting ‘Stop thief!” to divert atten- 
tion from their own thefts. It isnot honest to require the debtor 


to pay his debts in a constantly appreciating currency. This is 
what John Sherman said on this subject in 1869 when it was pro- 
posed to change immediately from a paper to a specie stanclard: 


A measure to require a debtor now to pay his debt in gold, or currency 
equivalent to gold, requires him to pay 135 bushels of wheat when he agreed 
to pay 100; and if this appreciation is extended through a period of three years, 
it requires him to pay an interest of 12 per cent in additi the rate he | 
agreed to pay. The appreciation of currency is a far tressit 
tien than Senators may suppose. Our own and « 
through this process before, and always with the sorest 
the ruin of all debtors whose debts are twice their capit i 
less than all their property. It means the fall of allagricultura ictio 
without any great reduction of taxes. To attempt this task suddenly by 
surprise upon our people, by at once paralyzing their industry, by arré 
them in the midst of lawful business and applying a new standard of value to 
their property, without any reduction of their debt or giving them an oppor- 
tunity to compound with their creditors or distribute their loss, would be an 
act of folly without example in modern times. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, a table showing how gold has appre- 
ciated during the last twenty years. A gold dollar will purchase 
more now than it would then by the following amounts: 


More wheat by 108 per cent. 
More flour by 76 per cent. 
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More sugar by 60 per cent. 

More iron by 64 per cent. 

More cotton by 95 per cent. 

More lead by 110 per cent. 

More wool by 9% per cent. 

More leather by 24 per cent. 

Average increase on these articles, 78} per cent. 

This constantly appreciating standard is not an honest one. 
The Democratic party has always stood for honest money. In our 
platform of 1884 we find the following; 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulation convertible into such coin. 

There we have the Democratic definition of honest money. Mr. 
Chairman, who are the men who are sending out tons of litera- 
ture from New York to educate the people upon the subject of 
sound money? They are the same old gang who came to Congress 
in 1869 with billions of bonds, for which they had paid depreci- 
ated greenbacks and which were redeemable in greenbacks. At 
their command Congress changed the law and said their bonds 
shonld be redeemed in coin—goid or silver—at the option of the 
Government. They went to work at once to discredit silver and 
cause gold to appreciate, and now in their honesty they come and 
say, ‘‘ Strike out this word ‘coin’ and make the bonds payable in 

id alone.” These are the men for whose benefit a quarter of a 

illion of bonds have just been placed upon the overburdened tax- 
pe ers of this country. Tell me they are the apostles of honesty! 
y, sir, the pirates who sailed under their black were hon- 

est men in comparison with these bloodthirsty shylocks. 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO SILVER ANSWERED. 


Now, briefly, in reply to some of the objections to silver which 
have been urged here: It has been said that silver has greatly 
depreciated on account of its overproduction. The production of 
silver to-day is running far behind that of gold. e output of 
gold in 1895 was $30,000,000 more than silver even at its coinage 
value. The total stock of silver in the world is much less than 
that of gold. The silver dollar, even at its bullion value, will buy 
as much as it ever would. It has not depreciated except in com- 
parison with gold. 

Again, they say if we opened our mints the bullion of the world 
would be ‘‘dumped” uponus. Where is the dump to come from? 
Outside of what we have in the Treasury there is no t stock of 
bullion in the world. The nations of Europe neal not send us 
their silver money because its current value there is greater than 
its coinage value would be with us. And we must not forget that 
Europe is constantly demanding bullion to replenish its subsidiary 
coinage. Butcoin the entire output of the United States and draw 
all you can get from Mexico and you would not add more than $1 
per capita to your metallic money annually. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they say, ‘‘ Why do we want silver when all 
Europe rejects it?” The great masses of the people there would 
gladly vote to restore silver. They are bound by the shackles of 
the gold despotism and have no voice in the matter. They say 
free coinage would Mexicanize this country. Mr. Chairman, 
Mexico is to-day meaneng Geeneee progress than any gold-standard 
country in the world. k at Japan. Under the silver standard 
she is to-day enjoying marvelous p rity, and is already ship- 
ping her manufactured goodsinto our Pacific States. As has been 
said by another, why do you not point usto Turkey and Egypt? 
They are gold-standard countries, but we hear nothing encourag- 
ing from them. 

hey say if we cut loose from Europe we would have to go it 
alone. Two-thirds of the population of the globe use silver money 
exclusively, and our return to silver would give us a tremendous 
advan in securing the trade of these nations. I submit an 
extract from the Financial News of London, showing how appre- 
hensive they are upon this subject: 

There isa plain moral in the remark that if the United States would ven- 
ture to cnt herself adrift from Europe and take outright to silver she would 
have all America and Asia at her back ahd would command the markets of 
both continents. The barrier of gold would be more fatal than any barrier 


of the custom-house. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond 
of free trade. 


There can be no doubt about it that if the United States were to adopt a 
silver basis to-morrow British trade would be ruined before the year was out. 

Mr. Chairman, we should strike for a bold American policy and 
not wait for the monarchies of Europe to legislate for us. The 
people look to us for relief. The gold men stand helpless and sug- 
gest no remedy. We offer you no untried riment. For four 
thousand years the world has found it safe. re silver to the 
place it occupied in 1878 and if ae does not follow we will 
join you in again repealing the law. 

ag the hammer fell. } 

r. BLACK of Georgia. Iaskthatthe gentleman from Georgia 

may be permitted to proceed for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the committee for its consideration. 

Now, what about the course of the Democratic ? It has 
been asked, ‘** What are Southern Democrats going to do in the next 
election?” Weanswer, weshall preserve theintegrity of our party. 





We will not abandon the money of the Constitution. As long as 
common honesty is dear to our people they will repudiate this 
juggling with the currency. They will never consent to legalize 
robbery. They will never advocate a single gold standard, because 
= respect the old commandment which says, *‘ Thou shalt not 
steal. 

The States that never go Democratic may force upon us be 
standard platform and candidate; but yon ean not tive ws _— 
our potas: On election day many of our people may take to the 
woods, but whatever may happen in other sections of the coun- 
try — Georgia will carry the Democratic banner to triumphant 
victory. 
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HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
rotect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
ndebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not propose in the short time that is allotted 
to me to go into a scientific discussion of gold or silver, or the 
monetary question. That has been done quite extensively on both 
sides. I propose to get down to practical facts and practical oper- 
ations—not so much theories as remedies. 

I want to say first that I am not in favor of free silver as under- 
stood by the free-silver men, principally because I am opposed to 
the Government paying more for silver or any commodity than 
the market value thereof. More than that, I am in no sense a 
monometallist, and especially a gold monometallist. To me it is 
entirely incomprehensible that any intelligent man should con- 
tend for a moment that we could under our system sustain the 
single gold basis in this country. 

mtlemen have expressed fears that we might not be able to 
sustain both. Have they reflected how much harder it will be 
to sustain the one alone, especially gold monometallism? As to 
the method and what we should exactly do, I doubt whether there 
are twenty men on the floor of this House who have their own 
opinions on this — who would agree. What a Dolly Var- 
perl gen of patchwork the various thoughts and methods advo- 
ca on this floor would make. They are mostly theoretical, re- 
lying upon statistics alone, without knowing what other factors 
enter in that may make wonderful ch in the practical opera- 
tion of their theories. If our protectionists would apply the same 
reasoning and heroic methods to this question that they do to the 
tariff there would be but little trouble in solving the problem. 

My very distinguished friend [Mr. DinaLEey], chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, insists upon the House bill. Sir, 
I did not believe there was a member of this House who, under 
existing conditions, would now favor the bill as it passed the 
House. The condition that confronted us then was that there 
was a threatening contingency, and that some relief must be sup- 
plied at once; there was a financial crisis pending, and back of 
that a menace 5 no Executive that unless we at once came to 
the relief of the ury by passing some kind of a bond bill he 
would exercise the power he had to issue bonds under authority 
heretofore given. 

The House passed the bond bill, which cured the evil for the time 
being. By it we stopped the Executive from again entering into 
a contract eae his own law er to sell to a foreign syndi- 
cate at private sale bonds upon higher rates of interest and lon, 
terms than those specified in the bond bill that we — he 
result of the bids, I think, fully showed the wisdom of the 
of the bill at that time. But now the exigency has A e 
bond bill as we sent it to the Senate did its work, and now would 
be of no use to the country. The moment it this House 
and went to the Senate it was a warning to President that 
came like a thunderbolt from a clear sky and forced him to put 
into practical operation the main feature of that bill, and in my 
judgment no one was more surprised and disappointed at the suc- 
cessful results than the President and his Secretary of the Treasury. 

The other clause of the bill, to issue notes temporarily, is nota 
crying want at this time; and therefore I contend that it would 
be wrong to insist upon the House bill. My friend Governor 
Dine.ey finds fault with the Senate bill, and says it is not 
germane to the question. I say it is germane to question. 











The issue is how to relieve us from financial distress, and the only 
question is, which is the better way to do it? 

The Senate saw fit to pass a free-coinage bill to help us out of 
the trouble. I do not believe in their bill as they passed it. I do 
not believe that they were wise in insisting on so radical a meas- 
nre; but I do believe, and here I want the attention of my Repub- 
lican friends to this fact—I do believe that if the Morrill smend- 
ment had been passed by the Senate and added to that bill it 
would have been a wise measure; it would have cured the de- 
fect; and it is for that reason that I have offered the Morrill 
amendment, incorporating init, however, goldas well assilver, and 
ask the Republican members of this House to stand with the Re- 
publican miajority of the Senate and show them that while they 
could not pass it in a Democratic and Populistic Senate, here, in 
this Republican House of Representatives, we can pass that amend- 
ment; and if we want to redeem our promises we ought to stand 
by the amendment that I have offered and show the people we are 
in earnest in this matter, and that the Senators were in earnest 
when they offered that amendment as a compromise between the 
extreme ilver men on the one hand and the extreme gold men 
on the other. 

“But,” says the distinguished chairman of the committee, ‘‘I be- 
lievein a do-nothing policy; do nothing at this time, because we can 
notaccomplish anything.” Mr. Speaker, I dispute the proposition. 
This is a Hepublican House by a very large majority. There is no 

wer that can stop the Republicans of this House from doing 
what they believe to be right, and it is their duty to make a record 
and let it go to the Senate, and if the Senate chooses to take the 
responsibility not to agree, then let the responsibility rest where it 
belongs. 

But l believe, Mr. Speaker, that if you will pass my amendment, 
and send the bill back to the Senate with that amendment, the 
Senate will pass it, and then throw the responsibility on the Ex- 
ecutive. Send itthere, and let the Executive put himself on record 
when the chance is given him to relieve the country in a substan- 
tial way by establishing true bimetallism, without injury to the 
country and without any risk of reducing us to a monometallic 
basis of either gold or silver. 

Sir, I believe that if the Senate bill, with my amendment, would 
be the President would not dare to veto it, and if he would 
carry out the spirit and letter of the law it would eventually settle 
this question forever, for it would in a short time restore the parity 
of the two metals, and thus force all Europe to a firm and ever- 
lasting bimetallic basis. 

Before going into the general discussion of this question I want 
to say a word to my friend from Massachusetts |Mr. WALKER] 
who is not here, unfortunately, and it is only for the reason that 
I can not in my presence allow this error to go by unanswered that 
I desire to e this statement. He says that the greenbackers 
asked for an unlimited issue of paper. Why, Mr. Speaker, he 
never knew what the greenback theory is if he says that any man 
is foolish enough to ask for an unlimited issue of anything. We 
only asked for the issue of greenbacks with full legal tender of an 
amount sufficient to serve as a healthy circulating medium, for 
the Government would at all times be master of the situation. 

No such idea as you were attempting then to gull the people 
with, that we would start our printing presses and issue oer 
ls unlimited quantity, was ever advocated by greenback- 
ers. You forget—and it is a question that is a material one in 
discussing this question—you forget, sir, that the Government is 
not and ought not to be a bank of issue, to loan its money out on 
discount or in any other way. The Government is not so paternal 
that it will give one dollar away for nothing. The Government 
can only issue its money for value received, and when it is issued, 
the Government gets 100 cents in value for it, and when that dol- 
lar into the hands of aman hereceives on it a hundred cents, 

when it passes around and comes back to the Government, the 
Government will only receive it by giving a hundred cents for it 


again. 

There it stands, an absolute and positive representative of the 
value of 100 cents to every dollar every time it passes from one 
to another. That is only part of the argument that these men 
have for years been using to hoodwink the people. But again, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts saysthat human effort makes the 
price of all things. Well, I-need not stop to answer that now, ex- 
cept to say that the cost of an article is only a factor in making 
and ee price up to the point of healthy competition, 
and that the law of supply and demand is the greatest factor in 
making the price of all commodities, especially gold and silver. 
Indeed, in oan of r ating the price or value of gold or sil- 
ver (like that of onds and other purely natural products) the 
only factor is that of supply and demand. 

e cost of production has nothing whatever to do with their 
price or value. They are products of nature. They are like the 
waters that flow from the fountains, only not quite so plentiful. 
They are, like the air we breathe, natural products. You can 
not manufacture gold or silver. You can not grow gold or silver. 
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You can not create them. You can not change the supply by 
turning your corn field into a gold field or silver field as you can 
turn it into a wheat field, and soon. Youcan onlyslightly stimu- 
| late supply by enhancing their value through enlarged demand. 

Silver and gold are the two stubborn instruments of nature that 
have been grasped by the money power for ages to enslave hu- 
manity. The idea of the cost of production being a material fac- 
tor in price of other commodities does not apply to either gold 
or silver. They are of all things in the world the two things that 
can be most readily and most positively ‘‘cornered” by the rich 
men of the world. They are of all things the most potential scep- 
ter in the hands of tyrannical power to control humanity and to 
govern individuals as well as monarchies and republics. And 
when you tell me, sir, that their price depends on the cost of pro 
duction, you tell me that which is not founded on truth. 

‘**But,” says my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 

I see that he has just come in, and I am glad of it—*‘ England im 
ports more than she exports, and yet holds her gold.” That is 
true; but how does England hold her gold? Letus see. England 
proper is not the producer of gold. But she is the great creditor 
nation of the world. England imports more than she exports, but 
she pays for much of her importations by the blood and sweat that 
she draws from her colonial possessions in the shape of taxes, pen- 
alties, dividends, interest, subsidies, etc., besides the income from 
her other creditors, and in that way she takes good care to keep 
her gold at home. 

In support of this I read from page 87 of The American, edited 
by Wharton Barker: 

It may here also be remarked that as Great Britain's imports much exceed 
her exports a fall in prices would inure to her benefit, even if the prices of 
British manufactures exported fell prsperienainty with the raw materials 
which she imports. This difference between the volume of her imports and 
exports, and amounting to a yearly average of not less than $600,000,000, rep 
resents the sums due to Englishmen for the use of their ships by foreigners 
and interest on capital which they have invested abroad, which they take in 
theshape of merchandise. For 18% the imports into Great Britain amounted 
to £416,688,000, and less reexports of produce imported from foreign coun 
tries of the British colonies to £356,716,867, while exports of British produce 
amounted to £226,169,174. This left a merchandise balance against Great 
Britain of £150.547,693, or approximately $650,000,000 

But did England send abroad gold in payment of this adverse merchandise 
balance? No; on the contrary her imports of gold exeeeded exports by 
£14,736,715, and her net imports of silver amounted to £302,246, a net total of 
£15,088,961, or $75,000,000. England thus imported $725,000,000 more than she 
exported. This is the sum that represents the interests on money loaned 
abroad by Englishmen, the money spent in England by travelers in excess of 
money spent by Englishmen traveling on the continent or elsewhere, and 
the freights paid their shipowners for the use of their ships. The further 

rices fall the greater will be the quantity of goods required to be sent to 

éngland in settlement of this immense sum. Is it not apparent that America 
that suffers the most from falling prices, must take the initiative in re 
storing bimetallism—not England that suffers the least? It is folly to wait 
| on England, a nation that is ruled by aclass that actually profits by the fall in 
| prices. 








Although the balance of trade between this country and Eng- 
land proper is in our favor, yet England gets very much of the 
gold with which she pays the other countries and hoards herself 
from this country, for we pay tribute to the Old World, most of 
it to England, to the extent of almost $1,000,000 a day. And yet 
gentlemen ask us to reason from analogy in this matter and agree 
that because England imports more than she exports and yet re- 
tains her gold, therefore the same rule is applicable to this country. 
And, Mr. Speaker, let me say just here, that one of the great errors 
that our people fall into is, that they forget that we are the greatest 
debtor nation in the civilized world, as well as the greatest con- 
sumers. They do not consider this country as the protectionists 
do, that is, as a country standing, as it were, isolated and alone, 
peculiar in our institutions, peculiar in our conditions, peculiar in 
our methods, our wants, and our necessities; sothat the rules that 
are applicable to the countries of the rest of the world ought 
omnia to be reversed when applied to this country. 

But the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. JoHnson] the other 
day thought he ‘‘ proved” everything very conclusively in behalf 
of the monometallic idea. With his spasmodic figures and charts 
he attempted to show that the price of silver had no effect at all 
upon the price of wheat, and yet by that very chart he did show 
that wheat had jumped and hopped from the lowest to the high 
est and from the highest to the lowest rung of the ladder almost 
in the twinkling of an eye, and that silver had jumped in the same 
way, and his first chart showed that that was the effect in India. 
Now, does any sane man believe that that sudden spasmodic jump 
and fall was the cause of the demonetization or of a threat to de- 
monetize silver? Or must he not rather acknowledge the 
that it was caused by the famine in Russia and the cornering, 
speculating, and robbing that has taken place because we have per- 
mitted the monometallists to contract the basis of value to a single 
commodity—gold—which is the only product that need be affected 
to bring on a financial spasm in this or any other gold-basis country; 
but that the steady fall of all commodities is due to the steady fall 
of silver? . 

** But,” says the gentleman from North Dakota, ‘‘oh, the hor- 
ror, the horror of anything like bimetallism! See the millions 
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that are deposited in our banking institutions! See the holders 
of insurance policies! In other words, look at our creditors, 
have a care for them! Lo, the poor creditor!” Aye, gentlemen, 
that has been the battle cry forages; but you seem to forget, when 
you are stretching a point in behalf of the creditor, that there is 
another man who is affected, and that is the debtor. There can 
be no creditor unless there is a corresponding debtor. There is at 
least one debtor to every creditor, and that debtor owes what the 
creditor demands. Therefore, if you are so afraid that the cred- 
itor will be affected, why do you not have some regard for the 
debtor? Let me tell you, sir, that besides the creditors of the 
banking institutions and the insurance companies, you should 
consider also the men who pay the premiums year after year 
and semiannually. 

Then you have those who get discounts from the banks. The 
borrowers of money, whether on bond or mortgage; the debtors, 
whether corporations or individuals, must part with more of their 

roduction or labor to liquidate their liability. They must pay back 

he money with interest, no matter whether money rises or falls. 
You have, besides those, the taxpayer, whois alwaysin debt. Inthe 
taxpayers, from the highest to the lowest, are included every citi- 
zen of the land, all affected adversely by a falling market, or cheap 
prices and dear money. But the worst feature of the case is, that 
this debtor in taxes, indirectly at least, and in all other forms of 
debt, owes a large amount of it to the creditor abroad; yet you are 
more solicitous for the creditor abroad than you are for the debtor 
at home; you are willing to wring the last drop of blood from the 
debtor at Sout for the purpose of establishing what you call *‘ con- 
fidence” for the benefit of the creditor abroad. 1 will speak of 
this later. 

Sir, if there is to be wrong committed, if there is to be robbery 
of one class for the benefit of another, I would rather rob the rich 
to pay the poor, than rob the poor man of the little that he has to 
ous the rich richer, and I would rather rob the foreign robber 
who is trying to rob me than rob from my own flesh and blood. 
But, sir, both are wrong, and I believe that neither is necessary. 
Adept my amendment, and by an easy process things will adjust 
themselves; there will be a healthy advance in prices, and by 
checking in a great degree unnatural fluctuations we can with a 
protective ff establish such stability as will bring to our peo- 
ple untold progress and biessings. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] is not now in his 
seat. 1 am sorry he is not, for I desire to comment on some of his 
remarks, Of all things that have surprised me in this debate the 
gentleman’s remarks were the worst. Here we have a man who 
voted for free silver last session, and now he comes here, not as a 
bimotallist, not trying to right himself and his country, but he has 
jumped the traces completely, has gone clean over, and is one of 
the most avowed gold monometallists on the floor of this House. 
And the only reason he gives (and this is right in the line of my 
thought) is that he wants ‘‘ confidence” restored. He says that 
the credit circulation will contract if you agitate increased basic 
money. Yes, it will contract, and that is just what we want. 
We want the credit money to contract, and we want a substitute 
for it, as far as we can get it, in basic money; that is, we want 
genuine, honest cash money. 

When you tell us that you want confidence, we reply, that is 
just what we want. But the confidence that you want is a con- 
fidence based upon a lie—it is the ‘‘confidence” that the gambler 
wants his victim to have when he leads him to fight the tiger: the 
“confidence” that the steol pigeon of the ‘‘ three-card-monte ” man 
or thimble-rigger wants his victim to have when he brings him upto 
rob him of his money. Sir, the ‘confidence ” that we want is the 
confidence that has a solid gold and silver backing. The confi- 
dence that you ask for is confidence with nothing behind it. The 
‘‘ confidence” that we ask for is absolute—a true, living fact, based 
not upon a mere idea or theory or mere promises, but upon two 
solid metals rather than upon one. The confidence that you want 
is the confidence that would ask a man to pass upon a gang plank 
with but one prop, and that in the center, so that when he passes 
the center the plank goes down, while you are trying to persuade 
him that there is no danger; the ‘‘confidence” we ask puts the 
gang plank on two prope, one at each end, so that men, women, 
and children can walk across itin safety. Yet the gentleman from 
Missouri justifies his action on that false basis alone, and then 
prides himself on his courage and wisdom, and because of these 
self-ar ted virtues com himself with Gladstone. (I am 
sorry he is not here; I almost hesitate to go on; yet I feel I ought 
to do so.) For he says, ** Yes, I was a free-silver man at the last 
session, but I have changed my mind; all great men change their 





- minds; Gladstone changed his mind;” from which no doubt he 


would have us infer that Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of Eng- 
land, changed his mind, and the grander young man from Mis- 
souri changed kis mind—me and Gladstone! [Laughter.] His 
modesty is only excelled by his logic. The gentleman’s attitude 
can, in y judgment, be characterized oe word, a word which 
originated in the Senate—‘‘cuckoo.” “ 


none so glaring as they who can give no good reason for their 
change of faith, but go to the housetops and proclaim and attempt 
to justify their change by traducing the men with whom they have 
battled for years and tell them that they are like the Chinese and 
the lower order of animals, which never change, ‘‘ while we great 
and mighty men do change.” 


d there are others,” but 
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Now, I want to say one word to my Democratic friends. The 


gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIaMs] says, ‘‘ Supply and 
demand regulate the value of money and all products.” You 
are right, my friend. And the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 


WHEELER] says. 
Falling prices are desired by bondholders and the money power only. 


* You, too, are right, my Democratic friend. And then he con- 
nues: 


Our nation ought to be independant of Europe. Like the Numidian lion, 
we know not our strength. For God's sake let us assert it. 


Oh, how I congratulate my Democratic friends that they have 


at last come over to the protective idea that a and cemand 


regulate the price; that we ought to be independent of England 
and the world; that, like the Numidian lion, we have been uncon- 


scious of our strength, but, now that we know it, should assert it. 


I trust our Democratic friends will be ready to assert it at all 
times, whether we are considering the financial question or the 
tariff question. 

I wish I could say that your Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Carlisle, had shown the same egy spirit. He seemsstill to 
stand on the old free-trade doctrine, for in his speech in New 
York, at the bankers’ banquet, hesaid: ‘* We are now getting down 
to normal conditions, and Iam glad of it.” Ah. my free-trade 
brethren, the present doctrines of Mr. Carlisle are what you have 
been advocating for years, although he, too, vamps ‘“‘ cuckoo” on 
this gegen as shown by extracts from his remarks at end of 
speech. 

Yes, we are getting down to normal conditions and low prices! 
Why, Mr. Speaker, in the West the farmers are using their corn 
for fuel instead of consuming our coal; potatoes selling at 15 cents 
——— in sae and that is what the Secretary of the 

reasury and the gold advocates of the country mean when they 
say we must come down to normal conditions, namely, low prices, 
— — cheap products, cheap men, and cheap women. God 

orbi 

Sir, I would like some of these gentlemen to designate the stand- 
ard of the normal conditions they want to drag us down to. Do 
they mean that we must reduce prices—cheapen all things to the 
standard of the gold-using countries? And when we have done 
that we can stop there and all will be well? Sir, that is only one 
step toward normal conditions, for the next step will be to drag 
the so-called civilized world with ourselves down tothe next stand- 
ard, to wit, the standard of the silver-using countries, and when 
we have all gotten down to that standard, the so-called civilized 
gold countries and the uncivilized silver countries will together 
go down farther. For not until we get to the standard of barbar- 
ism, which is the bed rock, will we have gotten down to normal 
conditions. Yet this is the logical sequel of the gold monometal- 
list and free trader. 

Sir, in a country like ours, being the most heavily burdened 
debtor nation in the world, with a system that makes our Treas- 
ury the medium for exchange of all securities and values for gold, 
no matter how low the standard at which these values were pur- 
chased, it is impossible to maintain gold monometallism. It is 
infinitely harder to do that than to bring about the parity of gold 
and silver, single-handed and alone, by a moderate and conserva- 
tive system of unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio 
based upon the natural production of both metals. 

Sir, it is absolutely impossible much longer to out our 
present system, for under this system our Government is the only 
one which has undertaken the impossible task of exercising the sov- 
ereign function of coining money and regulating the value thereof 
and issuing bills of credit redeemable at the-option of the holder 
and at the same time discriminating against one of its redemp- 
tion metals. There is no nation on the face of the earth, except- 
ing ours, which attempts to perform the function of a bank of 
exchange and under our system to pay out gold under all circum- 
stances. . 

Every other nation in the world retains for itself the option in 
all its payments. In France they pay out from 10 to 100 per cent 
in silver when demandsare made upon the Banque la France. In 
—— they raise the discounts to prevent a run on their go‘d, 
and so in Germany and every other civilized nation they — 
themselves by always retaining the option. In fact, no Govern- 
ment in the world attempts per se in any instance to exchange one 
kind of money for another at option of holder except this Govern- 
ment of ours, and in that way we furnish facilities to the gam- 
blers, the speculators, the jobbers, and the Peay as. enna me 
pone tee ison with which the gambling hells of te Carlo 

e wu insignificance. 











Sir, the best evidence of our mighty power and resources lies in 
the fact that for so many years we have been able to do that which 
no other country would dare to undertake; but the time is now at 
hand when the last straw is being placed on the back of the 
Treasury, which will break it and bring on destruction and ruin 
unless —_—_ relief is - The passage of the Senate amend- 
ment, which gives to the Treasury the option and not the holder; 
which enables the Treasurer to say, ‘“‘ Yes, if you want the re- 
demption of the greenback or Treasury note, here is your silver or 
gold,” just as the Treasury desires, and not as the holder of the 
security may wish—for no man will contend that they are not 
redeemable in silver as well as gold—would stop the endless chain 
and enable us by the eof my amendment to coin the Ameri- 
can product and give to the Government the seigniorage or differ- 
ence in the market and coin value of the silver brought to the 

int. 
mit would obviate the necessity of passing any revenue laws to 
prevent the influx and coinage of foreign silver, as no foreign sil- 
ver would find its way to our mints so long as any could not get 
more for it at the mints than its market value at home. For re- 
member that the market value of silver is fixed abroad, in London, 
and not in this country; but I believe that, by the passage of my 
amendment, in a very short time the market value of silver would 
be on a parity with gold and that this country could very readily 
sustain it on that parity, especially if we were to adopt reciprocity 
measures with silver-using countries that would enable us to 

our balances to these countries in silver. For, mark you, the 
Palance of trade is in our favor with all gold-using countries, but 
is largely i us in all silver-using countries, and under our 
t vicious system, that forces us to make all our exchanges 
to the silver-using countries the balances 
in silver prices, but measured by gold 
values, thus payne 50 per cent more not only for the debts that 
we have incurred, but the debts that we may incur, and the cur- 
rent balance of trade —— us. Change our system, and these 
silver-using countries, all of whom are our creditors, would drain 
us of the ing surplus of silver that our gold advocates claim 
to be so much afraid of. Yes, it is time that we cut loose from 
the chains that are a around us by the monetary system of 
d and, like the Numidian lion, assert our strength, and I 
clearing house of the world will 
London, and America will wield the 
i of the world. 

Mr. PIC Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask if that 

will not still be keeping silver as a commodity and not as a money 


BRUMM. I am treating it as a commodity, just as I treat 
gold as a commodity, for there is no such thing as do. or money 
of the world. And here is the infamy of the false war cry of the 
dites, ‘Money of the world,” ‘‘ Honest money,” etc. Sir, it is 
old cry of ‘‘stop thief,” to divert attention from the truth— 
for what we ists want is honest money of all kinds, not the 
favored gold dollar that is dishonest to the debtor and begets the 
unfavored silver dollar which is dishonest to the creditor; but 
we want the fair-play gold and silver dollar placed on an equal 
footing under the law, and then make both of them honest dollars 
for both debtor and creditor, and this can only be done by har- 
their bullion value. Our foreign exchanges are all made 

ion, and the value of it will only rise and fall as it will 

d talisman of power, ‘supply and de- 

” which the Ro ilds and their associates so well know 
to control, and by their ability to manipulate become the 
of the world. But the effect of my amendment will be to 
ta at once to the introduction of foreign silver; there will 
no inducement to send it here, since they can get no more for 
here than they can abroad, as I stated before, and this is an- 
other reason why I am to free silver. I therefore beg the 
attention of the gentlemen who favor bimetallism to the fact that 
my amendment will prevent the rush of foreign silver, that some 
ar aenieeieae coabe not heretedore tahoe care of, and thus bring 
about bimetallism without creating a ripple on the financial sur- 


I maintain, sir, that the question of ty is not controlled so 
nt of silver or gold a = be pe 
eq opportunity for coining. t is, e ilds an 
speculators in basic money know that there is no limit to the coin- 
age of either metal. They will at once see how useless it would be 
for them to attempt to corner either one or the other alone and by 
these horrible fluctuations bring repeated disasters upon us, for 
then they would have to corner metals, which would make it 
80 expensive that it would hardly pay them to do it, for their main 
See ee ee en we ettngnaion of Bit two metals, by which 
ee See Wy berieenising 

aay be ir most potent engine of destruc- 
fact that before 1873 there was very little silver coined as 
to 
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this country, though under the laws there was free coinage 
of silver amounted 
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comparatively little, yet the metals maintained their parity, 
strengthens the position that I have taken—that is, that it is not 
altogether the question of the amount that is coined, but is largely 
a question as to the opportunity for coining in case a controlling 
of the supply and demand of the metal is attempted by the money 
sharks of the world. 

Moreover, this would remove all danger resulting from the oper- 
ation of the so-called Gresham law and thereby getting down to 
a silver basis, as it would instantly stop the throwing back on our 
market of our securities whenever there is a furry in the money 
market. The reason our securities are thrown upon us at the 
time we are least able to take care of them is because they can 
always make the Treasury exchange these securities at par with 
gold values upon demand. Who ever heard of Canada or Ar- 
gentina or India or Mexico or any other country having their se- 
curities cast back upon them when they are supposed to bring the 
lowest in the market? Even in the great crisis brought about by 
the failure of the Barings the securities were not thrown back 
upon South America, but were held, because there was no C-overn- 
ment so foolish as to make of itself the medium that would enable 
them to exchange the securities at gold values. But, sir, unless 
some measure like this is adopted we will inevitably be forced 
into a single-standard country, and that standard will be silver, 
for our system gives them every opportunity to take from us all 
our gold and to ieee upon us all their silver. 

For the last century this has been the operation of our cursed 
system, for — of which let me remind you of the' fact that 
England and all gold-using countries are not producers of gold 
to any extent. We are the producers of more than half of all the 
gold of the world, and although the balance of trade is, and has 
been for the last century,in our favor largely with these gold 
countries, yet they have increased their gold reserve, while ours 
is constantly decreasing. In the last century we have produced 
in round numbers $2,000.000,000 in gold, and have now at the 
highest estimates only $500,000,000 in the country, and of this but 
between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 is in sight. Where. I ask 
you, has this gold gone? The arts have taken but comparatively 
little of it. The balance of it, sir, has gone to England and the 
gold countries, and is there being used to lash us into submission 
to their imperial will. 

From the year 1849 to the year 1879 we prodnced in round num- 
bers $1,500,000,000 of the precious metals, of which we exported 
over $1,000.000,000 in this short period of thirty years, and this, 
sir, was when there was no agitation of the silver question; but 
it was drawn from us for the payment of our debts held by foreign- 
ers and the interest on them and to settle balances due by us to 
silver not gold using countries. 

Sir, until our foreign debt is paid we can not prevent a draft on 
our precious metals. Neither would the destruction of every green- 
back and Treasury note prevent that draft; but if the Treasury 
paid at its option, it would assist largely in maintaining the parity 
of the metals and by unlimited coinage and reciprocity would in- 
crease our ability to pay it just 100 per cent. 

Sir, our foreign indebtedness draws from this country almost a 
million dollars every day, and is increasing from year to year. 
This can not last always. The remedy must be supplied, and that 
in a short time, or discredit, bankruptcy, and ruin must be the in- 
evitable result. We must begin to liquidate our foreign indebt- 
edness, and this can only be done by enhancing the value of our 
products with which we pay that indebtedness, and not by lower- 
ing their value. 

All gold-using countries are comparatively fully developed. 
There is a surplus of wealth seeking investment. They can not 
have it at home. They will continue to seek undeveloped coun- 
tries for their investments. None so agreeable, so opportune, and 
so safe as ours. If there should be a relative increase of invest- 
ments with high rates of interest and dividends and a relative 
decrease of the value of products, it will take no great mathe- 
matician to tell yon what the ultimate result of this must be. 
But besides this, sir, the evil affects us in another way. The sil- 
ver-producing countries are threatening our manufacturing and 
agricultural industries. They produce their commodities at silver 
prices, and force them at this price upon the markets with which 
we are in competition at gold prices. Thus they not only lower 
the prices of the production, but by their cheapness force them 
upon the European gold-standard countries, thereby crowding the 
surplus product of the gold-standard countries on our markets as 
welhes their own. 

Sir, no tariff can be high enough to protect us against this evil, 
and I now appeal most earnestly to our protectionists to look at 
this question from that standpeint. To you I want to say that 
your attitude is the most incomprehensible and most inconsistent 
of any. When yon talk finance you advocate the single gold 
standard, which you know means dear money, cheap prices, or the 
free traders’ normal condition, with expansion of credit and a more 
uncertain basis of confidence. Sir, I am a protectionist, because I 
am opposed to cheap prices and s system of revenue thai forces 
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me in competition with the foreigner on his so-called normal con- 
dition or low standard, and because I want a more isolated and 
distinctive American system based upon American prices, Ameri- 
can conditions, and American civilization, and which can be made 
as little subject to fluctuation by foreign manipulation as possible, 
and I apply the same reason, the same rule, the same method, to 
the financial question that I do to the tariff question because I 
want the same results. . 

Why, do you know, sir, that American capital is even now seek- 
ing investment in Japan, not only because laborischeaper in Japan, 
but because it is paid in silver, the material is bought in silver, it 
is completed in silver, and they make the profit between the silver 
and gold prices. Even American industries are abandoned here 
and taken to these silver countries, whose civilization is increas- 
ing and whose progress is recently second only to the progress of 
our own people; and how, I ask you, can we avert this terrible 
calamity unless we adopt heroic treatment and tell the gold-using 
countries we will no longer be made the cat’s-paw to enable them 
to degrade and enslave us by giving both the gold and silver coun- 
tries undue advantage over us? 

How strange it is that so many of our protectionisis, who de- 
nounce the theoretical free trader, and whoare so heroic in adopting 

ractical tariff methods for protection, out-Herod Herod in their 
Spralien to the low-priced financial theory. In other words, they 
want tariff to raise prices and want monometallism to reduce 
prices. ‘Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel, indeed!” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to say that if the Re- 
publican party would only do this, first pass my amendment that 
would give the Government the difference in the coin value and 
the market value, which would enable us to coin only the Amer- 
ican product of silver; next adopt that part of the Senate amend- 
ment which stops the Government from being the exchange banker 
of the world—then give us a practical revenue bill with specific 
instead of ad valorem duties, and such reciprocity as will enable 
us to pay our debts to silver countries with silver and open the 
markets of the world to our products; and finally place a healthy 
limitation on foreign immigration, and the problem is solved. 
Prosperity and happiness will be restored. Our glorious Republic 
will then progress and develop into greatness until it illuminates 
the world with its glory. [Appa 

Oh, my Republican friends, it will not do to go to the people with 
mere promises. It will not do tosay, ‘‘ Yes, this is what we will do.” 
Sir, I would rather go to the people with our banner to the front 
and proudly point t the acts we havedone. Then say, with the 
mother of the Gracchi, ‘‘ These are our jewels.” Now, give us a 
House that will repeat, a Senate that will concur, and a ident 
that will approve our acts—and the people will respond at, the fall 
election with a@ mighty voice from all quarters of this great Re- 
public, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servants.” [Applause.]} 


Extracts from speech of Hon. John G. Carlisle, February 21, 
1878, in the House of Representatives, on Senate amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard 
silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character (CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, volume 31, 1878, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
session, Appendix, page 41); 


M tion upon this subject is briefly this: I am opposed to free coinage 
of elt er gold or silver, but in favor of unlimited coinage of both metals upon 
terms of exact equality. No discrimination should be made in favor of one 
metal and aga the other, nor should any discrimination be made in favor 
of the holders of either gold or silver bullion and against the great body of 
the le who own other kinds of property. A great Government should 
trea its citizens alike, and whenever it attempts to do otherwise it will 
engender a spirit of discontent, which sooner or later must disturb the har- 
mony if not peace of society. 

Page 43: 

I know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too , andl 
see no reason to seyret that it will ever become so. Mankind be for- 
tunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 

th the annual increase of a. commerce, andindustry. Acco ng 

my view of the oaneee, conspiracy which seems to have been form 
here and in Europe destroy by 1 ation and otherwise from three- 
sevenths to one-half of the me c money of the world is the most gigantic 
crime of this or any other ‘ 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the worid. e absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ahi and ail other anaes for on commerce, while it 
would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything like 
the prolonged distress and diso tion of society that must inevitably 
result from the permanent ann tion of one-half of the metallic money in 
the world. With an ample currency, an industrious and frugal ple will 
speedily rebuild their works of internal improvement and Tepelr tounes of 
property, but no amount of industry or economy on the part of the people 
can create money. When the Government creates it or authorizes it the 
citizen may eoquice t, but he can do nothing more. 


Page 44: 

The struggle now going on can not cease, and ‘ht not to cease, until all 
the industrial interests of the eountry are fully and y emancipated from 
the heartless domination of syndicates, si ex and other great 


combinations of money grabbers in this country and urope. Let us, if 
wo duh Ob ue Wetter: Eas Wk alter UL, cambodian tn onal 


stantial provision for relief, and send them to the Executive for his 
If he withholds his signature, and we are unable to secure the Beneanen 
vote, here or elsewhere, to enact them into laws notwithstanding his ve y 


let us, as a last resort, suspend the rules and put them into the general were 


rt,s 
priation bills, with the distinct understanding that if the people can get no 
relief the Government can get no money. 


Coin Redemption Fand, 
SPEECH 
HON. HUGH A. DINSMORE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. DINSMORE said: 

Mr. CHatrMan: I have hitherto refrained from participation in 
this debate. I have not believed that anything I could say would 
add to the literature of the subject or would influence the mind 
of any gentleman of the House on the final vote. It could not be 
ho at this time, after so much has been said, after the mature 
reflection and earnest study of the subject brought forward by the 
pending measure, that I, or even one more competent to speak, 
could offer anything for the enlightenment of the committee. I 
have no such ambition. My only excuse for asking the attention 
of the committee is the duty which I feel incumbent upon me, 
representing the people of one Congressional district of this great 
country, to speak in their behalf, in the expression of their con- 
victions and in contention for their rights as they understand 
them, upon what they consider the most vital question that en- 
gages public attention. 

oo much has been said in crimination and recrimination in the 
division of parties on this subject. It is well known that the 
Democratic party, as well as the Republican party, is divided into 
two factions, each holding diametrically opposite opinions. Since 
the debate has begun gentlemen upon this side have deplored the 
fact that this discussion has been injected into the deliberations 
of the committee, and in doing so they are prompted by feelings 
which I admit are commendable in a measure, since vag, boty hope- 
ful of unity and concord in a party which we all love. But, sir, to 
my mind these injunctions are vain, and we might as well boldly 
meet the question which confronts us. It is one which will not 
down at 4 4 man’s bidding, and we should at once ize the 
fact that it is a battle to be fought out in the party, and I for one 
have nothing todisguise. Soprofoundlyam I impressed with the 
importance of the question, and the justness of the contention of 
those who believe in the free and unlimited coinage of silver, that 
I hold it to be my duty to announce here and now that it is a ques- 
ticn which admits of no compromise; and for one I intend, in 5 
= way, to strive to the utmost to commit the to which 

oe its next assembly in convention, as it has committed 
itself in the past, to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. I 
am a Democrat and believe that the gee ote my party is vital 
to the welfare of our people under republican government. I 
should t it as a great national calamity if that co neta 
go into tegration. I shall stand by it; and upon this ques- 
tion I have the more reason to do so in my belief that the best 
hope ef the cause for which I stand lies in its success. 

utual reproaches have been indul in by gentlemen on ac- 
count of recent events in the different States and the transferring 
of power from the Democratic to the ublican party. Par- 
ticularly has this been so with reference to State of ne. 
Democrats have been charged with abandoning the platform. It 
has grown quite common all over the country for ocrats to 
declare that the national platform of 1892 was what they are 

leased to — a ‘‘sound-money” platform, as opposed to the 

ver view. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to enter my a against the 
justness of this position. Thereis nothingin that platform which 
warrants the assertion; there is not a distinct declaration in it on 
the subject which does not declare for the free and unlimited 
co’ of silver. It declares that ‘‘ we hold to the use of both gold 
and silver as standard money, and to the of both without 
charge for mintage, and without discrimination against either 
metal.” These are distinct declarations of the that are, 
notwithstanding anything more that was said, ble of but 
one construction. And the subsequent clause in platform 


ee ee ete cas an tae 
er by international agreement or pru safeguards 
change their meaning, but 


legislation, can not be understood to 








indicate that by international agreement, if possible, bi- 
ible, then Con- 


aly ent should be accomplished; and if not ; 

.sg should provide for it by law in the free and unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver, and by safeguards of legislation provide 
for the maintenance of the parity of the metals. 


Now, sir, I as ask in — as if there ee —- 
made by anybody in the Democratic party opp to the 
ae ‘unlimited coinage of silver, speaking in its behalf and 
upon its responsibility, to put on foot any legislation looking to 
the carrying out of the provisions of the platform which irrevo- 
cably committed us to the coinage of both gold and silver as 
standard money without cost of mintage and without discrimina- 
tion against either metal. Every effort at legislation upon these 
lines has been met with obstructions, and when a measure passed 
both Houses in a Democratic Congress which only went the small 
extent of providing for the coinage of the seigniorage, it was over- 
turned by the veto power of the ident. 

It is not for me to criticise public officials as individuals and I 
wish to disavow any intention on my part to do so. Each one 
must act within his own responsibility, under his own convictions, 
responsible to his people and to the high court of conscience, for 
the discharge of his nal duty. As for myself, I am impelled 
not only by the obligation which my party has assumed but my 
personal conviction that the welfare of the people of this coun- 
try who eat bread by the sweat of toil and who are engaged in 
honorable and what should be fruitful industry demands that 
the volume of redemption money should not be kept within the nar- 
row limitsof a gold basis. We are already living upon this basis, 
and we have long witnessed the constant narrowing of the volume 
of money which represents all the property in our country, in pro- 
portion the rapidly increasing interests which demand its use. 

The contention of those who believe in the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver is that the constant downward tendency of prices 
of all comrr odities is due almost entirely to the fact of the elimina- 
tion of silver from our money of ultimate eayinens, making gold 
the only money that measures values in trade and commerce at 
home and abroad. 

Having no intention of going into the discussion of the details 
of this question, I shall only refer to them in passing, in the brief 
time which I shall occupy. The — are not new. This ques- 
tion has been fought over for so long that there can be nothing 
new in it; but the forcible presentation of old arguments, which 
to my mind are irrefutable, it seems to me should be sufficient to 
convince each and all not only that to continue the present sys- 
tem will constantly increase our distress and ultimately bring us 
to financial ruin, but also that the remedy isa prompt and reso- 
lute opening of our mints to gold and silver at a fixed ratio on 
terms of perfect equality. 

To those who have taken the pains to investigate in a careful 
way conditions which have resulted from the adoption of the singlé 
gold standard by the civilized world, applying their investigations 
to our own country, it is strange to me that the result is not 
appalling. Our friends upon the other side, always ready and 
watchful to attribute everything to the effect of a protective tariff 
system or the lack of it, have contended that our great difficulty 
is lack of revenue to defray the expenses of the Government and 
lack of confidence in the Administration of the Democratic party. 
oo convince manufacturers that such is the case, but I do 
not believe the country can be deceived. A surplus of revenue 
would not arrest the downward sinking of prices, dragging with 
them the prosperity of the people. The gol ple in all parts of 
the omer particularly Democrats, have told us persistently that 
the di ty was a lack of confidence on the part of the people, 
gues out of the fear that the Government would pay its debts 

a cheap and discredited money. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the 5 ag any agen uniform] 
this argument, and reiteration of it has 
into our ears here. 

This was the excuse given by the Government for the contract 
entered into with the bankers’ syndicate for the issuance of the 
bonds of zenanry, 1895. We were told ina jal message from 

w 


used 
m constantly dinned 


the President, when asking for authority to issue bonds payable 
in gold rather than in coin, as the law now provides, that he would 
be driven to this expedient; that capitalists could not be induced 


to take the bonds on favorable terms when they were confronted 


by the bility of having to receive depreciated silver dollars. 
But only a few days were or to make it obvious to the world 
that never was the slightest ground for fear of the credit of 


the United States. And the quotations for the same bonds, pay: 
able not in but in eoin, immediately afterwards showed be- 
yond ion that they could have been sold on such terms as 
would have saved the Government several millions of dollars that 
went into the pockets of the shylocks who have from the begin- 
the benefits of this destructive financial system. 

Cc , there is no belief stronger in my mind than that 
the credit of this Government never has for one instant been im- 
paired or shaken in the minds of the people of the world, and every 
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transaction of public business has made this manifest. Every gen- 
tleman who speaks for the gold standard in pathetic tints paints 
the picture of dishonor of this proud Republic repudiating her debts 
and paying less than her obligations demand. This, sir, is waste 
of sentiment. There is no man who believes with me on this 
question who for a moment assents to the idea of repudiation, or 
that anybody wishes to pay our debts with debased money. We 
hold it to be the right of the Government to pay its debts in the 
money of the contract, and that money is coin, either gold or silver, 
at the option of the Government. Many private contracts have 
been made for payment in gold. All others, either public or pri- 
vate, have been made, in view of tbe law authorizing payment in 
gold or silver, at the option of the debtor, and of the repeatedly 
expressed purpose of all political parties to return to silver coin 
age. All the while gold has been rising steadily in value, making 
each year the dollar of debt harder to pay. Since and by demon- 
etization its purchasing power has been almost doubled; and yet 
when we insist that the creditor should be compelled toaccept the 
dollar of the contract, which he agreed to take, instead of this en- 
hanced dollar of increased value, we are charged with dishonesty 
and a willingness to dishonor our country. 

We believe, sir, that the very moment the Government of the 
United States manifests its purpose in good faith to establish bi- 
metallism by the opening of its mints to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver the wide hiatus which has been created between 
the two metals by the policy of governments, by the demonetiza- 
tion of the white metal, will be closed up, silver going up to meet 
gold coming down. Increased demand for silver as money will 
send it up in the markets of the world, and the demand for gold 
being relieved by that much, it will descend to its normal place, 
side by side with the silver dollar. 





I presume at this time that there are very few individuals who 
will deny that gold has been enhanced in value. I know that the 
better informed of those people who have advocated the gold 
standard admit that there has been an enhancement of gold. No 
less a person than the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


SHERMAN] has committed himself irrevocably to this idea. But 
they tell us that we are unable by legislation to inject value into 
a depreciated silver dollar. My friend the able member from 
Louisiana [Mr. BoaTNER] has even now reiterated that oft- 
repeated statement. Cannot legislation undo that which it has al- 
ready done? If legislation has deprived it of its value, reverse 
legislation, under like conditions, ought to restoreit. It seems to 
me that is clear. 

When we assert our belief in the possibility of restoring and 
maintaining the parity, the aati handiend advocates cry out with 
airs of triumphant confidence, ‘‘ How are you going todo it? You 
have not told us how itcan be done!” The answer has been given 
to them a hundred times. Open the mints to the free coinage of 
both metals at the ratio of 16 to 1, thereby creating a demand for 
every ounce of silver bullion in the world for money use, and the 
rate fixed for the ratio will fix the price of the bullion wherever it 
is in existence. 

If the answer is not sound, is not correct, it then furnishes 
ground for argument, for legitimate discussion. But gentlemen 
are content to waive it aside with contemptuous expression, and 
do not even attempt argumentative answer. It will not be neces- 
sary to have the silver coined to give it the vitalizing growth in 
value; the fact that it can be coined will impart it. 

The theory of overproduction has been so thoroughly and satis- 
factorily exploded that nobody can stand on it consistently for a 
moment. If legislation could take its value away, I insist, sir, 
that reverse legislation can restore the value which has been taken 
from it. We do not rely upon the force of argument alone that 
this will be true; we have experience to enlighten our minds. 
We have witnessed whenever there has been any legislation tend- 
ing in any wise to increase the use of silver as money that silver 
as a commodity has responded with sensitive alertness and has 
invariably gone up in the markets. Wasitnotso when the Bland- 
Allison Act was passed providing for the coinage of $2,000,000 
worth every month? io when there had been a slight retrogres- 
sion and the Sherman law was passed in 1890, repealing the pro- 
visions of the Bland-Allison Act and substituting the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces instead, was there not an immediate and instan- 
taneous increase in the value of silver in the markets of the world? 

Let me give an object lesson on this point. At the time the 
silver-purchasing law of 1890 was passed I was representing the 
United States Government ata foreign court. At the time of the 

passage of the law I happened to be in the city of Yokohama, 
oe Under the regulations of the Department of State | was 
in the habit of drawing my drafts on the Secretary of State for 
gold. Gold not being in use in that country, I converted these 
drafts into silver dollars, Mexican dollars or Japanese yen, which 
were of about the same value, to defray my individual expenses 
and the expenses of the legation in my charge. At the time I had 
some drafts in my possession, drawn on the Secretary of State, 
for gold dolfars, and took them to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
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bank to convert them into silver dollars. When I presented them 
the cashier smiled and said, “‘ You ought to have come yesterday.” 
Upon asking why, he said, “The Sherman law. We have just 
received news that the Sherman law has been passed and silver 
has gone up, and lose about 4 per centon your drafts.” Will 

inom now tell us that legislation does not affect the value of 
silver, if the legislation which made so slight an increase in the 
use of silver affected it to this extent, not im the United States, 
not in the adjacent countries of ae but at the other end of 
the world, whose night is our day and whose twilight our dawn? 


Ae 
y, sir, it responded instantaneously to our legislation and 
iNustrated the truth of what was said by the Paris commission of 
1868, com of six bimetallists and six monometallists, that any 
country of sufficient commercial importance could, by the enact- 
ment of law, maintain the parity between gold and silver ata 
fixed ratio, not only in the country passing the law, but through- 
out the civilized world. But we are answered that silver did not 
remain up, but Sa That is true, but notas is claimed. 
There may have a slight actual decline in the value of silver, 
because the increased demand for it was as a commodity, not as ulti- 
mate money. But if its increased value had remained steady 
and stationary, the value of gold did not, but continued to rise 
steadily higher in comparison with all commodities, silver in- 
cluded, because with increase of business there was a constantly 
growing demand for it as the only mo of final payment, the 
only measure of values. Silver practically kept its place side by 
side with all other commodities, the purchasing powerof an ounce 
being as t asit had ever been until the repeal of the Sherman 
law and the closing of the Indian mints against it in 1893. 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, instead of providing for the purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver, our Government had thrown open its 
mints, increased its minting facilities, and fixed the ratio at 16 to 
1, or any other reasonable ratio. The powers of our country are so 
great, its people so multitudinous, its interests so varied, its energ 
so unlimited, its wealth so unmeasured, its resources so extended, 
there can be no doubt that from that moment we would fix the 
gold price of silver in the United States at a parity with gold, and 
would thus control its price in every country of Eu and 
throughout the Orient in accordance with the price in the United 
States. 


Mr. Chairman, America is great—the greatest of nations—I have 
no di ition to induige in vaunting adulation of my country, but 
it has been truly said, and the statement is supported by the testi- 
mony of the most enlightened and learned scientists, that America 


The gentleman asks, ‘“‘ With whom do we trade? Do we trade 
with fo etree, Sor sen and Japan, or do we trade with the coun. 
‘ t have adopted the gold standard?” Mr. Chair. 
man, America to-day trades with the world. She does trade with 
China and Japan, and with Mexico and the South American 
States; and while she sends her bales of cotton to Liverpool sh» 
sends her bales of the manufactured ucts, her kerosene. and 
many other commodities to China Japan, Mexico and South 
America, which are sold im those markets; and those who export 
and sell them in thosé countries receive the profits of thei 3 
ture. They sell them to went” oy Aeegpenmen at silver prices, 
having gold prices here. But anybody suppose for a 
moment that they lose the difference between and silver in 
this exchange? ey sell for silver prices; and those are con- 
verted into merchandise, which is sold for gold prices in this 
cow . Commerce is maintained in a h al condition 
throughout the whole transaction, just exactly as when we had 
a depreciated currency in this country after the war, when in 
one of our most prosperous periods we conducted foreign com- 
merce without any detriment, but with profit to our ‘cob. 
Here the hammer fell. } 
r. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Arkansas be extended. 

There was no a 

Mr. DINSMOR I thank my friend and the committee for 
further indulgence. 

Mr. Chairman, those who worship at the shrine of the golden 
calf are fond of reasoning thus: y say we can not establish 
and maintain the parity of es silver dollars, and that the 
result will necessarily be two a good dollar current through- 
out the world and.a bad dollar good nowhere, but one which our 

will be forced to take; that the bad dollar will drive out the 

dollar and leave us nothing but debased dollars. But that, 
nevertheless, many of the debts of the people being made payable 
im gold, they can pay in po hne: fe se ‘Ae they can never re- 
ceive any r thanthe debased silver for what they have to 
sell. Illustrations are indulgedin. For instance, they say the im- 
porter will contract with the planter for 100 bales of cotton at the 
market price and force him to take payment in nee silver 
dollars. He will then take the cotton to Liverpool and sell it for 
ilver the tion; the gold ad- 

the difference between the 
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ee aa nanakt deameaae tiem ee oe are mistaken and that we could not create or maintain a 
an the whole of Great Britain, y, and France, to say ; that the gold would go out and leave us on a silver basis 
nothing of the Latin Union. And yet the Latin Union maintained hat will happen? They tell us that our silver dollars would 


the parity between the two me and kept silver in the United 
States at a premium over gold, and for no other reason than the 
difference in the ratio, France coining it at the ratio of 154 to 1, 
while the ratio in the United States was 16 to 1, and this after 
other nations had dishonored it, I do not admit, sir, that any 
nation on earth is more capable of accomplishment, of achieve- 
ment than ours, and to those who declare themselves bimetallists, 
but are deterred from supporting the principle by fear that we 
can not maintain the parity, I point tothe experience of countries 
that have put it to the test. 

I have followed my friend from South Carolina seg Euuiorr}], 
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who has just taken his seat, who, having to his duty, as 
he sees it, of giving voice to the sentiment of his people, says that 
they are in favor of “sound money.” He insists that we can not 


world and notin the United \ 
of final payment—that measures our values. Locke expressed it 
in this way: 
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that money which is forcing constantly downward the prices of 
= car geente have to alll aml Gunsivtng hus af tho set 


ev i in general is the quantity of all the money in the world 
profits remuneration of their labor is not sound money. [Ap- 


The value of 
in proportion to all the trade. 


piause.] We want the money which has been promised to the| Again, it can not be denied—will not be by any intelligent per- 
SOS SE i SERN SO ee eee son of fair disposition—that even if we fail to advance sil- 
support, bimetallic money. e want gold and silver; not silver | ver toa parity with the value or the purchasing power of 
as used at present. It is no answer to us to say that under the | the latter be at least greatly reduced, resulting in 


present system of financial affairs more silver have been 
coined than heretofore in our history. They are not coined as ulti- 
mate money, and that is what we demand; that the volume of 
money which measures the values of things which the people of 
the country have to sell shall be increased, shall be restored 
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The people are tired, Mr. Chairman, awaiting the fulfillment of 
the ies of the gold theorists in this country. We were 
told that prosperity would follow immediately upon the repeal of 
the obnoxious Sherman law, but relief has not come. We were 

ised revival of business and prosperity, but the revival did 
not revive, and prosperity lagged; and though God has blessed us 
abundantly in every provision of nature the stagnation of our in- 
dustries and the languishing of our people cry aloud against the 
present ruinous system, that fulfills no prophecy of good but every 
one of evil, and demand the redemption of a and the consum- 
mation of our hopes and' ambitions by legislative provision for 
the promotion of the public weal. Even experiment would be 
better than the existing vicious system, which stands in the path 

ar we b 

“aa in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I do not deny that the re- 
turn to the bimetallic standard would lessen the profit of the peo- 
ple who hold the debts resultant from those debts. I do not deny 
that it would lessen the amount of the toll which the capitalists 
of the country Jevy upon those who labor and delve; but; the fact 
of their loss is the gain of the laborer and producer and the debtor. 
Their loss is but the just relinquishment of unearned gains ac- 
uired by the increased value of money. To my mind, sir, it is 
shhorrent that idie money should draw interest to its holders from 
debtors. Under a healthful and just system no money can 

earn profit other than active, circulating, invested money. 

The justness of our demand, moreover, lies in the terms of the 
contract and assurances which have been given the people of this 
country that silver and gold should be the money of final redemp- 
tion. the name of my people I demand it. I can submit to 
the taunts of those who tell us we have not progressed. I have no 
ambition, sir, to be that kind of a progressionist. Iam nota finan- 
cial ionist in that sense, nor am I a financial contortion- 
ist. I plant myself firmly and erect upon the Constitution of my 
country, which declares gold and silver to be the money of our 

le—the Constitution from which Webster said, in speaking 
of this particular provision of it, that neither any State nor Con- 
gress could take anything away. I stand upon the platform of 
my own party, which has declared for bimetallism and promised 
itsrestoration. I hold up the faith of the people in those promises, 
and in their name demand their fulfillment; and never, Mr. Chair- 
man, will I yield my influence to failure to perform them and 
carry out our plighted pledge in letter and spirit to a full con- 
summation, [Applause. | 
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HON. H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
tect the coin emption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
btedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. 'TUCKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I can not give my sanction to the bill now before 
the House. though I should be very glad, if opportunity presented, 
to vote for the second, third, and fourth sections of the bill. 

Ihave been unable, with the best thought I could give to the 
subject, to bring myself to the conclusion that the “‘ free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to1” by the United States 
alone, under present conditions, would be of any benefit to the 

of the country or consistent with good financial legislation. 

key which seems to me should unlock the door to the judg- 
ment of every man in this House upon this question is this: Would 
such a step by the United States alone bring the value of the sil- 
ver in the silver dollar up to par? For it is admitted that to-day 
the silver in the silver dollar is worth, commercially, only about 
50 cents, while the gold in the gold dollar is worth 100 cents; that 
is, if a man takes a silver dollar and with a hammer mutilates the 
— or the Goddess of Liberty on its face and takes the mutilated 
into the market he can get only about 50 cents for it; but if 

you mutilate the gold dollar in the same way and take it to the sil- 

can get 100 cents for it. 

Now, if the free and unlimited coinage of silver will increase the 
value of the silver in the silver dollar or so diminish the value of 
d dollar as to bring them together at so that 
intrinsically the equal of the other, then indeed 
would the free coinage of silver be, in my judgment, a blessing to 
the people of thecountry. But if such action should fail to bring 
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the commercial value of the two together, as I confidently believe 
would be the case, its enactment into law would prove equally 
disastrous to the country; for, Mr. Speaker, it would be putting 
upon the country two dollars of unequal value, the one worth a 
dollar and the other less. 

What is meant by the ratio of 16 to 1? 

When the Government was first organized, after the adoption of 
the Constitution, and gold and silver were recognized in that in- 
strument as the money of the people, Mr. Hamilton, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, was called upon to formulate a plan by which 
gold and silver could be coined. He ascertained that in the com- 
mercial world gold was worth about fifteen times as much as sil- 
ver, and therefore heconcluded (in which Mr. Jefferson concurred) 
that if fifteen times as much of silver was put into a silver dollar 
as there was of gold in a gold dollar the two must be equal. From 
the very beginning of our Government, therefore, it was recognized 
that the gold and silver dollars in order to circulate freely among 
the people must be of equal intrinsic value. 

So primal was this principle that in 1837, when the commercial 
value of silver and gold seemed to have changed, the Government 
deemed it necessary to change the ratio from 15 to 16 to 1, and 
that ratio has remained tothis day. The Government, not only in 
1790, when the ratio of 15 was first established, but in 1837, when 
it was changed to 16 to 1, recognized the necessity of the equality 
of the metals in any sound financial scheme, and yet, with this 
principle imprinted upon the very first coinage act of the Govern- 
ment and reasserted in 1837, it is now sought to be whistled down 
by the suggestion that the ratio adopted in 1887 of 16 to 1, when 
silver was worth $1.29 an ounce, is a proper and suitable ratio to- 
day for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, when an ounce of 
silver is worth only about 65 cents. 

But some one will ask me, and is now prepared to propound a 
question, which I will anticipate, ‘‘ Why shouldthis be? The sil- 
ver dollar of to-day you have just stated contained only 50 cents 
worth of silver, and it is recognized on all hands and received in 
business and all commercial enterprises just as a gold dollar is 
received. If so, then why would not the dollars which would be 
coined under a free and unlimited coinage act, though worth only 
50 cents commercially and as bullion, be equal to the gold dollar 
as the silver dollar is to-day?” The answer is plain and evident. 
We have of silver dollars to-day 430,457,987, and the mints are 
closed against further coinage of them, except to a very limited 
extent, and the Government, which pays out about $500,000,000 a 
year in the conduct of its operations, has agreed to accept and re- 
ceive each one of the silver dollars now coined at its face value 
whenever presented to the United States Treasury, and has pledged 
its faith by law and otherwise to do all in its power to keep the 
two metals at aparity. In other words, the Government has gone 
security for them, 

The dollar has 50 cents of intrinsic value in it, and the Govern- 
ment has practically said by its action, ‘‘I will go security for the 
other 50 cents.” If the Government allowed the silver dollar to 
stand on its own merits or on its own inherent value it would to- 
day be worth but little more than 50 cents. Take away the Gov- 
ernment prop and down it would go. Butin order that it may be 
used among the people, the Government has, in effect, put its name 
to the obligation, su that wherever it goes in the commerce of the 
country it promises to see that it shall be worth a dollar to every 
person that accepts it, and it boldly stands out as the guarantor of 
its solvency. But such would not be the case under the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, for the Govern 
ment would be no longer the guarantor or responsible for its sol- 
vency, and the silver dollar would stand no longer with the Gov 
ernment back of it as its security, as it does to-day as to those wo 
have, but would stand on its own intrinsic worth and its own in- 
herent value, as the gold dollardoes. Butevenif the Government 
were to undertake the same relationship to an unlimited number of 
silver dollars, as contemplated by this bill, which to-day it occu- 
pies toward a limited number, its security would not be sufficient 
to ee Eagan at par, for its plighted faith, however sincere, could 
never be equal to the unequal task of maintaining at par an wnlim- 
ited number of depreciated dollars with limited credit. Every 
gentleman must understand this distinction. 

My friend who sits before me is worth $10,000. He owes me 
$5,000, and I gladly and willingly take his note for it, knowing it 
to be good. But can it be said that because the gentleman's note 
of $5,000 to me is good his note for the same amount to 10, 15, or 
20 gentlemen around me would be equally as good? Or could it 
be contended that because the $5,000 note to me is good an indefi- 
nite number of $5,000 notes issued by him would be good? You 
see at once that there isa limit to his credit, and that limit is 
gauged by the proportion of his obligations to his assets, and soit 
is with the Government. 

If, as | have said, the Government in effect goes security for 
the 430,000,000 of silver dollars we now have ont, and they are 
thereby made equally as good as gold, could the Government un- 
dertake to carry an unlimited number of silver dollars with only 
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a limited credit? This being the case, and I think the facts can 
not be successfully denied, the question again recurs, could the 
United States alone among the nations of the world by its action 
maintain the free and unlimited coinage of silver at aratio of 16 to 
1 and keep the two metals at par? Now I do not subscribe to the 


doctrine so often advanced that if we had the free and unlimited | 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1 the dollar resulting from it would be a | 


50-cent dollar, but I contend that it would be a dollar less in value 
than 100 cents. 


It can not be denied that if you take from a substance one of its | man here tell how much? Would it go to 60, 65, or 70 cents? No 


qualities or one of its functions that substance will be diminished 
in value to the extent of the value of the quality which you have 
taken from it. 

Equally true will be the fact, under like conditions, if that qual- 
ity or function is put back into the substance, its normal value 
will be restored, This, it seems to me, is a common-sense princi- 
pie; and so we are met with the argument that under the act 
of 1873 the Republican party took away from silver one of its 
most important, if not the most important, quality it possessed, 
namely, that of being made into money freely and without limit, 
and that, therefore, silver has gone down in — until to-day it 
is worth about one-half of what it was in 1873. 

This argument would be conclusive to my mind if the condi- 
tions were the same. but no student of this question can look at 
it for a moment without seeing that the conditions are absolutely 
and entirely changed. In 1873, at the time of the demonetization 
of silver, the silver in the silver dollar was worth $1.03. Since 
the act of 1873 it has constantly gone down; but why? Since 1871 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Bulgaria, India (who annually consumed 
$40,000,000 of silver), and the United States, have refused to ad- 
mit silver to their mints for free and unlimited coinage. If, then, 
it es the powerful cooperation of those great countries with 
the United States to keep silver at a par with gold in 1873, how 
can we expect the United States alone to do to-day what it required 
them all to do in 1878? 

Now, let me illustrate, so that gentlemen may not misunder- 
stand me. If I offer my friend herea horse for $100, and he agrees 
to take him at that price, and _— as the bargain is about to be 
concluded I say to him, ‘I sell you this horse on one condition, 
and that is that you are not to plow him,” my friend will answer 
at once, ‘‘I like the horse; I think he is worth $100; I am willing to 

ive you that sum for him; but one of the chief values of the horse 

s to plow with him, and if you put that restriction on him, that 
he is not to be plowed, I can not give you the $100 for him, but I 
can only give you $50.” 

If, however, I yield to my friend and take the restriction from 
the horse and say you may plow him, the value which has been 
taken from him will at once be restored; and so if the United 
States in 1878, after the demonetization of silver, which tended to 
destroy one of its niost valuable qualities, had immediately or 
shortly after by the action of the Congress restored it to its origi- 
nal free-coinage privilege 1 doubt not that the value which had 
been taken from it by its demonetization would have been immedi- 
ately restored, at least for the time. But let me carry my illustra- 
tion a little further: Three years ago a gentieman came to this 
city with a horse to sell. He went to a dealer who, after examin- 
ing the horse, agreed to give him $150 for him. During his stay 
in the city he had noticed the cruelty exhibited toward horses 
which were working in the street cars, and after the bargain had 
been struck he said to the dealer, ‘‘I must make one condition on 
the sale of this horse, and that is that he is not to be worked in 
the street cars.” The dealer said, ‘‘I can not give you the $150 
for your horse, though it is worth that, because one of the chief 
values of horses in this city is that they can be worked in the 
street cars,” and so my friend took his horse back home. Last 
week he came back with the horse, and though the horse was 
three years older, his condition was even better than it was when 
he first presented him to the dealer, but when he went to the 
same desler and told him that he had brought him the horse for 
which he had offered him $150, and that he was willing to take the 
restriction from him that had been imposed when he was here 
before, the dealer at once replied, ‘‘ Three years ago I was pre- 
pared to give you your price for the , but to-day the con- 
ditions have entirely chan Whereas all of the street-car lines 
in the city were propelled by horsepower three years ago, to-day 
there remains but one, aselectricity and the cable have supplanted 
the use of the horse.” 

This illustration gives the exact condition of silver in 1873, 
twenty-three years ago, andto-day. Thegreat nations of the world 
which I have just enumerated, including the United States, all de- 
clared against the free and unlimited coinage of silver, which action 
tended to destroy its value. Now, then, can its value be restored 
ge by the action of the United States alone, when the demand 
for silver has been so circumscribed and cut off by all of the great 
countries of the worid by refusing it admission to their mints? 
This, Mr. S er, is the test which controls my vote on this bill. 

If I could believe that the action of the United States alone 





would bring the intrinsic vaiue of the silver dollar up to par, 
should welcome it as one of the most important measures th.‘ 
could be brought to the attention of the American Congress 
More than that, sir, I would vote most cheerfully, as I have donc 
before, for any measure looking to the free and unlimited coinaca 
of silver, with the addition of enough silver to the dollar to maiko 
it the equal of _ other dollar. 

1 believe that the present bill would tend to increase the value 
of the silver in a silver dollar. But how much? Can any gentle- 


human eye can discern the point, and no human wisdom has been 
able to fix it. It is all or yea nr It is an untried 
sea upon which we are asked to embark. The safe, conservative 
policy is to give to the country only a dollar that is worth a dol- 
ar and not one dollar worth 60 or 70 cents running alongside 


| another worth 100 cents. 


For ten mi prior to 1873 the average amount of silver mined 
in the world was about fifty millions, and silver then sold at $1.29 
an ounce, For the year ended June 30, 1894, the world’s product 
was two hundred and seven millions, and it is a recognized fact 
that where the supply of an article is increased and the demand 
remains stationary the price must fall. 

What, then, must be said of a condition that shows the annual 
increase of silver in the world from fifty millions to over two hun- 
dred millions, while the great countries which I have just enu- 
merated have declined to use it, and thereby diminished the annual 
demand for it $40,000,000. 

And, indeed, the increase of the production of silver in the 
world in its relation to gold has been no less instructive, for in 
1873 the world’s production of silver amounted to $81,000,000, and 
of gold $96,000,000. In 1894 the world’s product of silver amounted 
to $216,000,000, while that of gold was $180,000,000. Thatis, while 
the production of gold increased not quite double in that time, 
that of silver was nearly trebled; or if we look only to the product 
of the United States at those dates we find that in 1873 $35,000,000 
worth of silver was produced by our mines and $36,000,000 worth 
of gold, while in 1894 we produced $64,000,000 worth of silver 
and $39,000,000 worth of gold—that is, the increase of silver be- 
tween those dates is nearly 90 per cent, while that of gold is only 
about 10 per cent. 

So that while we believe the demonetization of silver in 1873 by 
the Republican Rn of itself did oe affect its value, it 
will not be denied that the great increase of silver in the world 
and in the United States in its relations to gold must be consid- 
ered among the causes which have produced the decline in the 
value of silver. 

But it is urged by some gentlemen around me that so great and 
powerful is the United States and so extensive is the development 
of her resources in various directions that the demand for silver 
by the United States alone, without the cooperation of other na- 
tions, would. be such as to rer‘tore it toa parity with gold. It 
must not be a that in 1473, when silver was demonetized, 
only 8,030,000 silver dollars had been coined in the entire history 
of ourcountry. It is true this did not represent the entire amount 
of silver used by this country, because the Spanish dollar was for 
a number of years in constant use, but it at least represented the 
demand of our country for our silver bullion for coinage p ‘ 
Since 1873, when silver was denied admission to the mints freely, 
under the various limited coinage acts which we have had, about 
430,000,000 silver dollars have been coined. We have coined and 
used and are now using about eo times as many silver dol- 
lars as were used in the country from 1790 up to 1873, and in spite 
of these startling facts the price of silver has fallen from $1.29 an 
ounce to about one-half of that, or from a ratio of about 16 to 1 to 
a ratio of about 32 to 1. 

EFFECT OF TWO DOLLARS OF UNEQUAL VALUE. 

What now, I ask, would be the effect of the on of such a 
measure, which, as I have sought to prove, would result in the 
circulation of two dollars of unequal value? Who would it hurt? 
Who would it benefit? I claim, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that if such a measure should become a law bank- 
ruptey and ruin would mark its adoption, and to man in 
the country who is laboring under a load of debt it w: be the 
— of the end. The laboring man would be the first to 
feel it. His wages would be paid him in the depreciated dollar 
and his sweat would be coined into poverty and misery instead of 
comfort and happiness. The farmer would be the next to feel it 
in the payment to him for his produce in the cheaper money. The 
merchant would be the next to feel it in the exchange of his goods 
for a depreciated dollar. The last of all to feel it would be the 
— and banker, who is always able, in any contention, to 
take care of himself. 

Suppose it were possible next November to elect a President in 
favor of the free and unlimited coin of silver at a ratio of 16 
to 1, and with him a Congress favorable to his views, what would 
be the effect? A man who then owed a thousand dollars a 
in the gold or silver dollar of to-day would have to meet his cred- 
itor at the court-house at the next rule day in his demand for the 
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payment of the bond because of the creditor's fear that if he | audacious attempt to break down the credit of the Government. 


waited to collect his debt until the free-coinage bill became a law | 
he would have to accept the depreciated dollar for his debt. No 

extension of time would be given for the same reason. The elec- | 
tion deciding the question would have been held in November, 
1896, and the Congress would meetin December, 1897. The whole 
world would know what such a Congress and such a President | 
would do. Eighteen months, at least, would probably elapse be- | 
tween the election of the President and Congress and the time in | 
which the free-coinage bill could go into effect. That eighteen | 
months would bestrewn with the wrecks of bankruptcy and ruin. | 
Every man that holds a bond against his neighbor would endeavor | 
tocollect it. Every mortgage upon the home and every trust deed 





upon the cabin would be enforced. The auctioneer’s flag would | 
be hoisted on en stile. No renewals of debts would be thought 
of. The fear of their payment in depreciated money would stop 


further indulgence, and the bill which had been looked forward | 
to by many as the solution of all troubles and the panacea for all 
woes would be the source of their keenest torture and the con- 
summation of their ruin. 

The bank or the capitalist who lends money is not actuated by 
charitable motivesin the lending. Itis done to make more money. 
Can anyone doubt, with the fear of loss impending in the payment 
of his debt, that each creditor would be swift to see that Ris judg- | 
ment lien was first upon the docket, while decrees of sale of ‘‘ the 
old homestead” in every neighborhood would fill the land with 
“Jamentation and weeping and great mourning’”’? 

The only hope of the debtor class to-day is to tide over the hard 
times without being compelled to liquidate. Force them to pay 
up, as this bill would do if enacted into law, and their destruction 
would be certain. 


GREENBACKS OUGHT TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN. 


The fourth section of this bill, which I should be glad to vote 
for, practically requires the Secretary of the Treasury when green- 
backs are presented at the Treasury for redemption to pay out 

ld and silver alike. In round numbers we have to-day $350,- 
600,000 of greenbacks as currency, which are debts against the 
Government, but, unlike the note given by one man to another 
for a debt, they are not canceled when redeemed by the debtor 
(the Government), but by a specific law are required to be reis- 
sued. When a man pays his note of a hundred dollars to his 
neighbor the note is canceled and the debt extinguished. When 
the Government pays a hundred dollars in greenbacks by redemp- 
tion ~. are not canceled, but by law are required to be reis- 
sued in the payment of the current expenses of the Government. 
So that the mback is, under existing law, a continuing obliga- | 
tion of the Sivernment, which is being continually redeemed and 
reissued. By paying them the Government is not relieved of its 
debt, because it is required to reissue them. 

These backs, by a law of Congress passed in 1869, are paya- 
ble by the Government in coin, which means gold or silver, but, 
by a construction of the Treasury Department, which has existed 
for some fifteen years or more, the ‘‘coin” has been construed to 
mean gold at the option of the holder, as if an obligation by one 
man to another to pay a hundred bushels in grain must be paid in | 
wheat, and not in corn or oats, at the option of the holder of the 
note. This construction of the Treasury Department, in constru- 
ing the word “‘ coin” to mean gold, at the option of the holder, is 
sought to be justified on the ground that such action is necessary 
in order to maintain the parity between gold and silver. 

In addition to the greenbac 
(which the 
been issued e Government $150,000,000 of obligations, known 
as Sherman notes, also payable in coin. By the same process of 
construction these notes are redeemable at the option of the holder 
in gold. So that there exists to-day $500,000,090, in round num- 
bers, of outstanding obligations of the Government payable in 
coin, but by said construction held to be payable in gold at the 
option of the holder. 


RAIDS ON THE TREASURY. 


The trouble which the Soars Department is suffering from, 
and has been suffering from for the past few years in the mainte- 
nance of the gold reserve for the redemption of these notes, is due, in 
my opinion, to the construction put upon the word “‘ coin” by the 
ent, first under a Republican Secretary of the 

Treasury and since uniformly followed by hissuccessors. e proc- 
essissimple: The eee to the Treasury, the holder 
ding gold for it; the gold is paid, the Treasury loses it, and 

in its stead the greenback for which it was exchanged. If 

e there it would be all right, but the law requires 
that the greenback which has been redeemed at the expense of an 
ual amount of gold taken out of the Treasury must be reissued, 
when it y into the hands of the speculator, and he 
brings it back to the Treasury to take out its equivalent in gold 
again, and so the process continues, and becomes an endless chain, | 
or an endless upon the Treasury by the speculator, and an | 








, under the Sherman law of 1890 


3 | 
re Congress promptly repealed), there have 
by 


To meet this trouble and to preserve the gold reserve it has been 
earnestly contended that the greenbacks and Sherman notes should 
be retired permanently by issuing $500,000,000 of gold bonds with 
which to cancel them. 

This proposition is not only one which I believe fraught with 
great danger to the people, but it is admitted on all hands that it 


can not in the near future be accomplished by any party. The 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury in the last Congress pro- 
posed a bill which would have greatly relieved the situation, if 
not entirely, providing for the retirement of the greenbacks and 


the substitution of State-bank issues in their place, but it hardly 
received a respectful consideration from either party in the coun- 
try, so that it seems to be a settled fact that at least for two or 
three years, under present conditions, nothing will be done to r 
tire the greenbacks, and we are to stand in the same position in 
which we find ourselves to-day, for the present Congress seems 
both unwilling and afraid to suggest any remedy. 
THE PRESENT QU ESTION. 

The question is, Can the country afford to continue its present 
mode of procedure, issuing bonds to secure gold to put into the 
Treasury to preserve the gold reserve, which may be in twenty- 
four hours taken out of the Treasury, and a demand for an addi- 
tional sale of bonds be made at once to replenish that which is 
already gone? In other words, can the country stand what may 
be the unlimited mortgaging of the revenues of the Government 
for the future to obtain gold which may be taken from us the day 
after it is put into the Treasury? ” 

The credit of an individual may be lost in two ways—first, in 
his failure to pay his obligations as agreed, or secondly, in mort- 
gaging his assets or estate so that in the near future he will be 
unable to pay. The condition presented to-day is just this: If the 
Government fails to pay its obligations in gold, as claimed above, 
by reason of the failure to maintain the gold reserve, it may go to 
protest. If the Government, in order to pay its obligations in 
gold, mortgages its revenues indefinitely for the future by bond 
issues, its credit will be as certainly destroyed as if it failed to-day 
to pay its obligations in gold. The one is just as certain as the 
other. Thereis no escape from it. What, then, should be done? 
What, then, is the remedy for the Treasury Department, the ob 
ject or plunder by the speculators? It is this, to firmly and 
positively announce that the raids made upon it for personal 


| aggrandizement at the expense of the public credit must stop; 


and that a presentation of the Government's obligations, payable 
in coin, will be met by coin, as agreed upon in the contract—that 
is, in gold and silver. Such a process under any circumstances 
could not be considered a breach of public faith. Such a process, 


| as against the studied and settled policy of the speculator to fleece 


the Government, would be only just and proper. 
SYSTEM IN FRANCE, 

The Bank of France, until the past few years, has carried more 
silver than we did, and yet it reserved the right to pay its obliga- 
tions in both metals, not according to the option of the holder, 
but according to its own option. A distinguished member of the 
present House of Representatives has told me that in presenting 
a £600 note of the Bank of England at the Bank of France, in 
Paris, he was required, before the gold was paid him, to state 
for what purpose it was desired, the officer telling him that if 
the money was desired for domestic purposes he would be paid 
in gold and silver, but if desired to pay a gold debt, he would be 
paid in gold. 

It is inexplicable to my mind to see how the payment of an ob- 
ligation of the Government in silver or gold, according to the 
terms of the contract, could be a departure from the letter or the 
spirit of the obligation. It has been the boast of our Government 
that though the intrinsic value of the silver dollar to-day, of lim- 
ited coinage, amounting in round numbers to 500,000,000 in cir- 
culation among the people, is only about one-half of the value of 
the gold dollar, it has yet been preserved at a parity with the gold 
dollar, and passes current with it in all exchanges. If such be 
the sake adadiiover be the reason assigned for the fact—that the 
gold and silver dollars are on a parity, which means equality, why 
should not the silver dollar be paid on the obligations of the Gov 
ernment, which, at least, are in part redeemable in it, according to 
the letter and spirit of the contract? Why should the Govern- 
ment refuse to pay out on obligations due by it the same money it 
receives on obligationsdue to itself? To refuse to pay it is todeny 
the parity; but the parity is admitted by all, and if admitted, then 
it should be so paid. On the other hand, to refuse to do so is 
to launch the Government on the dark sea of bond issues, the 
limits of which no human eye can discern, and to leave to our 
children a heritage of debt which ‘‘ anticipates the labor of coming 
ages and appropriates the fruits of it in advance; which coins 
the industry of future generations into cash, and snatches the in- 
heritance from children yet unborn.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will go with gentlemen in doing everything pos- 
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sible consistent with sound reason to restore silver to its position 
as primary money. I would gladly vote for the coinage of the 
seigniorage in this bill (as I have done before) were it disasso- 
ciaved from the objectionable feature of the bill. To the silver 
dollar we now have I would give the fullest recognition, and deny 
to it no power or capacity accorded any other dollar in the land. 
ButI can never vote for a bill that would create one dollar less valu- 
able than another, and I stand ready at all times to vote for any bill 
to legitimately increase the volume of currency and create a dol- 
lar which shall be the equal of every other dollar in the land. To 
do otherwise, with my belief of the result, would be little short 
of criminality. 

Believing, therefore, as I do, that the enactment of this bill into 
law would result in the impoverishment and bankruptcy of the 
people whom I represent, and the destruction of the public as well 
as the private faith, I can not give it my sanction. 


Extermination of the Alaska Seal Herd. 


SPEEOH 
HON. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.3206) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to prevent the extermination of fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska," and for other purposes— 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. Speaker: The report (No. 451) of the Committee on Ways 
and Means on H. R. 8206, “A bill to amend an act to prevent the 
extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska,” concludes with 
the following language: 

Your committee therefore unanimously recommend the passage of the ac- 
companying bill. 

That istrue. There is no minority report, and no opposition, 
factions or otherwise, to the passage of the bill. It does not fol- 
low, however, from this unanimity of conclusion that there is any 
unanimity of opinion as to whether the effect of the hill, if it be- 
comes a law, will tend to the preservation or the extermination of 
the seal herd. For my own part, I am trank to say that I believe 
the effect will be to facilitate the extermination of the herd 
promptly, ‘‘ decently, and in order.” 

I do not know what the chairman believes on this point, but 
his testimony agrees with my belief. 

On page 18 of the official report of the hearings, February 18, 
1896, we read: 

Mr. Horxrys. This bill will result in the extermination of the seals? 

Mr. Dina ey. Yes. 

Mr. peeaie. And put an end to the policing of Bering Sea and that ex- 


The CHAIRMAN. Oh, certainly, when the seals are killed. 

Neither is there among those who in opinion as to the 
effect of the bill any necessary unanimity of emotion in contem- 
plating the result. 

In the Fifty-third Congress the word “decrease” as applied to 
this herd was preceded by the adjective “alarming.” e report 
now before us betrays no emotion, evidently viewing the inevi- 
table with philosophic complacency. For myself, I must look 
upon the unevoidable extinction of such wild beasts as the buffalo 
and the fur seal not entirely without sentimental regret, but yet, 
after all, as ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.” I am not 
sure of the unanimous concurrence of all my colleagues on the 
committee in these views, but I am sure that my own convictions 
grow stronger from year to year the more I study the subject. 

When a similar bill was under discussion last year I said (page 
8823, volume 27, CONGRESSIONAL RECOKD): 


ee eer: I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Dakota 

xr. Jonnson}. 

Mr. Jounson of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, we have tried and failed ut- 

terly to protect this seal herd. You might as well try to restore the buffalo 

to the Western plains, or to turn the prairies of Ilinois and Kansas into wolf 
tures, as to to set aside the Bering Sea as a preserve for this seal herd. 

‘he fur seal should have disappeared before man appeared upon the globe. 
He belongs to the Glacial epoch. His nature is such that it is utterly impos- 
sible for to live in contact with civilization. He can not be tamed. He 
utteriy refuses to touch food in domestication, and when paren by man, 
especially on shore, he is incapable of either defense or flight. He has disap- 
peared om every corner of the globe where he has come in contact with 
civilizetion. 

Nothing but a very curious combination of the late discovery of the land 
and the almost perpetual fogs at sea in that of the world has preserved 
this herd. It is bound to go. You can spend millions on it, but you can not 
save it. The fur seal belongs with the mastodon, the Irish elk, and the great 
euk. Instead of trying to struggle against nature; instead of trying 
cumplish the impossible; inst of with alarm upon the destruction 
ef the seal herd, as the committee say ia their report, let us look with com- 
placency upon the government of the universe as we it. 

Not by employing the entire Navy can you preserve that seal herd over 
noe ga us hot throw away any more good money in resisting the in- 
evitable. We did very well for twenty years under the Alaska Commercial 
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Company's régime. From 1870 to 1890 they took some 

male seals a year without detriment to the herd, and the Government made 
some $6,000,000 from this source; but there it stopped, and you can never re- 
store that industry again. Last year we only got all told as the revenues 
of the Government from this business, while our expenditures, if we include 
the Paris award, were nearly a million. In fact, for the last three years the 
total receipts of the Government were only $71,000. 

It is not an American industry. There are not 500 American people who 
earn a living out of the business. The cmeey has a contract with the 
Aleuts, with the natives who were transpo to the Pribilof Islands for the 
sole pu of working for this company, that they shall have a monoy: ly 
of this labor. Nota white laboring man gets ae there. In consid- 
eration of their behavior and doing their work in a certain way they 
have a contract for the monopoly of the entire labor, and for the last three 
years we have appropriated about $19.500 a year as a of the pay of these 
employees; for it amounts to that. It has a in the sundry civil bil) 
as being for fuel, food, and clothing for these natives. These Aleuts are not 
natives of the islands. They were ron there for the purpose of working 
for this company pad they have the exclusive t to work for the company. 
That > all the labor the business furnishes so as these islands are con- 
cerned. 

Then, when the skins are removed they are all carried toLondon. Not one 
of them is tanned in America. There are in London 50.000 people who find 
employment in dressing these skins. Mr. Blaine in his letter to the British 

i stated that $12,000,000 had been earned in England as wages by the 


minister 
la’-ring men there in the dressing of these skins. 
There are no more laboring men employed in that business in America than 
Gone ave employed ina store in tate city or on a single farm in North 
Maw Fa. 


like 100,000 prime 


It does not amount toa commercial interest. Instead of paying out another 
quarter of a million of dollars on an international commission, as we did last 
year, let us stop negotiation and save what there is left of them by harvest- 
ing the entire herd when tb ashore next June. We last year $221,- 
000 comm: expense, $158,000 (not including pay and su nce of officers 
and men) for naval and $40,000 for revenue-cutter patrol of that sea, besides 
over $50,000 in other expenses. Our only to save anything out of the 
wreck is to kill and skin themall this summer. I propose to offer an amend- 


ment, if opportunity is given, to strike out that part about the international 


col n. 

The last section of the bill, which is oe to capture the herd next sum- 
mer, is all Be go For many years that herd was simply seen t a year, 
like a flock of birds of passage, as it skipped through passes of the Alen- 
tian Islands, its summer resort being somewhere in Bering , to its 
winter resort in the Pacific Ocean. Fur many years the Russians employed 
quite a fleet in - to oe fe Se woo nt By n a They 
were especially anxious nD win im t the 
furs would be more valuable in the winter than in ae loa. about a 
hundred years , & Russian navigator discovered their summer resort in 
the midst of Sea. . 

Their winter resort or tour is now known both to us and the +o Our 
Treasury agents discovered and re their course r to 1890, but the 


Treasury Department very properly refrained from the reports. 
In 1892 Sir George Endep tone employed four Englich « war vessels to follow 
the herd and discover their winte . He publicly of his suc- 


cess in a speech on hisreturn to London. 
English and Canadian sealers furnished with this knowledge by the Eng. 
vernment now have the herd at % as our seal herd 


the herds in the South Atlantic, South ic, Indian Ocean, and 
Japan have all vanished. Ours is doomed. Let it go without regret. 
They eat 50,000,000 pounds of fish a day. 


What has become of other herds? Captain Cook discovered seals 
on Desolation and South Shetland Islands, nearly south from Cape 
Horn. ‘They were stripped of seal life in a few years—320,000 
skins being taken in 1820 and 1821. 

Kergulen Land, Southern Indian Ocean; discovered in 1772. In 
twenty-eight years 1,200,000 skins were taken there and the herd 
exterminated 


Crozett Islands, same ocean, same fate. 

Mas-a-Fuera Island, in South Pacific, off coast of Chile; dis- 
covered in 1797; herd at that time estimated at 2,000,000 or 3,000,- 
000; 3,000,000 carried to China in seven years and herd destroyed. 

South Georgia, in the South Atlantic, produced over a million 
skins in a few years; herd extinct. 

Coast of South America about Cape Horn teemed with seal life 
when discovered oe ag Now only a few stragglersarefound; notenough 
to to hunt. 

s late as 1854 a small seal island less than a mile in diameter 
was discovered in the Japan Sea by Americans. A herd of 50,000 
seals was exterminated in three 

Now, there are only three h left in the world. 

First. A small herd on the Lobos Islands, in the mouth of the 
River La Plata; capacity, 5,000 to 12,000 skins per annum; pro- 
tected by Republic of eer 

Second. The herd on the islands of Copper and Beri 
of Kamchatka; capacity, 40,000 skins per annum; protect 
Russian Government, 

Third. Our Alaska herd on the Pribilof Islands; estimated from 
6,500,000 in 1887 down to 175.000 in 1895. 

It is idle to talk about restoring a seai herd when once broken 
up. It has never been done. In the Southern Hemisphere there 
are well-authenticated cases where a depleted herd was not hunted 
for fifty left undisturbed—and yet it did not recuperate. 
x artnet one cckdamiees to denies few 

So long as was y ora 
days in the spring, w ile rushing between ian Islands in 
passing from the North Pacific to 
days in the fall, while ing the same points 
Pacific, so long as no man 
they went or where they lived either in winter or in summer, 


now 


, coast 
by the 


they were com ively safe. But when Pribilof discovered " 
islands of St. and in Bering Sea, where the seals 
resort and stay in summer, then possible to exterminate 
+ ey 
, 





’ 
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They would have been so exterminated in 
a very few years but for the protection of the Russian Govern- 


ment. ‘ . ; 
Being safe in summer under protecting regulations and safe in 
winter under their ancient shield of secrecy as to where they were | seal business. 


the herd any summer. 


in the almost boundless Pacific, it was still possible for this herd to 
exist for afew years. But when the British Government sent 
four war ships into the Pacific for the express purpose of follow- 
ing the herd all winter and of revealing the route to Canadian 
sealers—when that expedition succeeded in its plan and published 
its charts, then the herd was doomed. 

In addition to what I said on that point last year I wish simply 
to add a brief extract from the official report of the hearing of this 
year before the Committee on Ways and Means, pages 5 and 6. 

(Interrogatories by members of the committee; responses by 
Mr. Hamlin, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.) 


Mr. Dauze.u. The treaty was in view of the arbitration proceedings. Is it 
not under the treaty that award is made functus officio? 

Mr. Hamuin. No, sir; we are proceeding under the decision of the arbitra- 
tion under treaty and legislation enacted by both Governments tocarry 
out thataward. Great Britam = claim that this bill is practically a vio- 
lation of the award; that the award was passed to protect the fur-seal herds, 


d you propose—— 
wThe CHATRMAR. It was to protect them really on the wee seas. 
Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. And you propose under this bill to destroy the 


rest—the subject of the treaty—as soon as the herd reaches the islands. 
they tsay.we will thereupon allow our sealers to follow the herd in 
May and June up to the islands and to kill them in spite of the closed season. 
r. Jonsson of North Dakota. Do not they allow them to follow. them 

du the winter, from November until the following spring? 
Mr. tn. Yes, sir; but there is practically no ing at all from No- 
yember until about the latter part of January 

Mr. Jonnson of North Dakota. Is it known to the American sealers where 
this herd is during the winter? 

Mr. HaMLin. We know. 

Mr. Jonnson of North Dakota. You know because you have the reports. 
Have you published those reports? 

Mr. MiAN. You mean the charts; we have regular charts. 
Mr. Jonnson of North Dakota. The British Government sent Sir Baden 
Powell for the e urpose of finding the winter habitat of the seals, 
and that inf on has nm given to their sealers, and, as [ understand it, 
that habitat is known to them, but 1 understand in the United States the 
information has never been published as to where that herd is. 

Mr. pangs. They are all published in the regular official report of the 


Mr. Jounson of North Dakota. When did the winter habitat of the seals 
first become publicly known? 

Mr. Hamutn. I should say that not until just before the time of the Paris 

was their course definitely known with peomnien. 

Mr. Jonwson c. North Dakota. That is, the British commission. 

Mr. HaMLin. ThisGovernment had acommission, asalsodid Great Britain. 
From that time the habits of the fur seal became definitely known. To-day 
I could almost tell you within a few miles on the chart where the herd is as 
it is going along up the coast toward Sitka. 


With these charts, given first by the British Government to 
the Canadian butchers and pot-hunters in 1892, and to all the 
world in the rt of the Paris tribunal in 1894, and now access- 
ible to every pirate and poacher on the broad Pacific, with the 
herd already reduced from six and a half million in 1887 to a beg- 

ly 175,000 in 1895, with ‘44,000 seals, mostly females, having 
oa killed during the last season by the pelagic sealers,” and 
with 30,000 dead pups, starved to death, counted on the rookeries 
last fall, does it not occur to members that we are a wee bit late 
in bills for the preservation of the Alaska seal herd? 
ith -seven times as many seals in the herd in 1887 as we 
have now, with that herd then safely feeding in secret seclusion 
from November to June in the Pacific, and under our protection 
on the islands and in the Bering Sea—which we then held as a 
closed sea—from June to November again, we have seen this once 
splendid property almost destroyed. 

Now, with only a miserable remnant, one-thirty-seventh, pur- 
sued and slaughtered all the year, and with the Bering declared 
an sea, it is seriously suggested by some men to undertake 
to restore that herd! Such an impossibility I do not care to argue. 

In this crisis, my countrymen, I regret exceedingly to have 
nothing better to offer you than the ‘‘consolations of philosophy.” 


THE GRAPES ARE SOUR. 


When Ole Bull went to Moscow to play before the Czar he was 
requested by a pompous official music master of the court to first 
play a sample piece in order that said official might determine 
whether the music was really good enough for the Czar. 

Mr. Bull replied: ‘I play either for money orforhonor. Play- 

before you would involve ueither.” 
take it that Uncle Sam is playing either for money or for 
. Neither has been involved since 1890 in this miserable fur- 
business. 
either money or honor in sight as far ahead as the lookout 
from the crow’s nest on the ship of state can penetrate the mist of 
the future with his telescope? Hardly. The report states that— 


The 
ee a empentnd in ae ent $450,000 in a vain attempt to pre- 


That is true so far as it goes. We spent about that sum on the 
Navy alone, It is not mentioned in the report, but it is true, 


Now 
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nevertheless, that we also spent in 1894 $56.439 on the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, $10,308 on salaries of agents, $18,319 on support of 
natives, $224.514 on Paris Tribunal of Arbitration. and that we 
never got a red cent of income to the Government from this fur- 


As I figure the balance sheet, so far as money is concerned, for 
the last five years the account stands about this way: 


Expenses. 
; = " _ 
| Policing | Patrol by . 
Year. Bering Sea} revenue |"#!riesof Support of 
| by Navy.| cutters agen atl ves. 
| Ee $133,281 | $51,650] $15,396 |............ 
ria cea eivabenena --| 238, 931 | 66, 672 | 16,071 
a | 183, 067 47,335 11, 168 | $11, 337 
EE a aaa } 452, 768 | 56, 439 | 10,933 18, 319 
ST elch itiaii't etthdateebinmegean wieacnaliesiin 148, 677 | 10, 308 25, 563 
a 1, 008, 047 370, 823 63, 896 55, 219 
a nen eseoenececusouueee $1, 492, 985 
Expense of Paris Tribunal of Arbitration . 24, 514 
Damages tentatively agreed on by Gresham and Pauncefote, and 
recommended by Mr. Cleveland to be paid..............- : 425, 000 
is irr enhanomnaadnadetewadanee 2, 142, 499 
RECEIPTS. 
ee sidiuelindbeneaiiiad $46, 749 
NAMA acihdaseed aidiaieieaiebinmanmeiqnedcatep eases 23, 972 
Total (no receipts in 1893, 1894, or 1895)... ..... 2.22.2... 70, 721 
Loss to United States in five years....... 2,03 1, 778 


In addition to what I said last year and in support of the posi- 
tion that not only is there no money in this business now for the 
Government, but there never was a time in its palmiest days when 
the business furnished a living for 500 American citizens, I wish 
to quote from page 7 of the hearings. It was always a British in- 
dustry, almost as exclusively so as any craft in London. 


Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; the North American Company, which rents the is- 


Mr. Jonnson of North Dakota. But how many American men do they em- 
ploy on the islands, for instance? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Very few. But they have a force employed in Dutch Harbor 
and San Francisco. 

Mr. Jomnson of North Dakota. How many men do they employ in London 
to dress the skins? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It has been estimated at from 7,000 to 10,000, but I think that 
is rather an overestimate. This force is employed by the London brokers 
and fur dressers. 

Mr. Jonxson of North Dakota. You think 500 Americans make a living out 
of seals, either by dressing the skins or catching the seals? 

Mr. HAMLIN. regards the North American Company, I should say per- 
haps not 500, but as regards American pelagic sealers, at feast 500. 

r. JOHNSON of North Dakota. What I want to bring out is that itis a 
British industry practically, and that 10,000 people in London make a living 
out of dressing the skins, and not 500 American citizens are lawfully engaged 
in the matter. 

Mr. Hamu. I think 1,000 would be a fair estimate. 
ceed 1,000 people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Do you not think these seals eat 50,000,000 
pounds of fish a day, and would not these fish be of great benefit to 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; they live largely on cod, and the cod fisheries of 
Alaska are inexhaustible. practically the greatest cod fishery in the world 

Mr. STEELE. How much a day did you say they ate of fish’ 

Mr. JoHNSON of North Dakota. They eat 50,000,000 pounds a day, enough 
to put a pound of fish before every man, woman. and child in the United 
States every day, if it was diverted from these seals and put on the table of 
American people. 


I think it will not ex- 


Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the bill provide for another interna- 
tional commission. I am heartily sick of international commis- 
sions, and am against these four sections. 

The fifth section provides for killing the whole herd when they 
land next summer on the islands, selling the skins and covering 
the money into the Federal Treasury—estimated at $5,000,000—in 
the event of failure to get international action. 

That is practical sense and the only way in the world to ever 
get back any of your money. I consider sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 
harmless surplusage, and therefore support the bill as heartily as 
those who think only of those four sections, and who scarcely dream 
of section 5 being put inforce. The American people are intensely 
practical and not given to bluffing. Our neighbors may as well 
understand that our financial welfare and selfish interests, as well 
as our sentiments of humanity, prompt us to end this history in 
one final chapter next summer. 

I admit that another international commission might be profit- 
able to a few individual American citizens, statesmen, and others 
in and out of jobs. I append the following itemized statement of 
expenses of the Tribunal of Arbitration of Paris: 


ee icenlteeh guibadsnecasantanahon ammwin $2,412.50 
eR eal ice enn ad dats tebiaisisensiben sdaeee 2,412.50 
G. W. W. Gram, personal expenses.......... pidibbdinisbdinenn 1, 737.00 
Marquis Venosta.............. iin aitbaiibhibddedincwcess 2, 412. 50 
Marquis Venosta, personal expenses ...................-.-- 2, 991. 50 
-—— ——— $11, 966.00 
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Arbitrators. 
tt SE; Mattes «. adschninabietintinincctcnsndsaistadeintediontals 13, 000. 00 
SEE Ss AO nnniiunitntinecncnimcminaapisoonehisbenenns 13, 373. 75 
26,373.75 
Counsel. 
SRO GGG EE iicensnstenianscoupenssnrnonaadidovtnntona ES 
James ©, Oarter, special appropriation.................--.- 15, 000. 00 
. ; scapestarecsronesmpsgscssencrees ameveccencerannag 16, 000. 00 
. J, Phelps, special appropriation.......................... 15, 000.00 
I SO i i cuindn toseblidineanninibal 12, 698. 82 
7 1h, a OG. «ieansponkinended beekeeace~oseanseavencce Mn tt 
is ty i oitin cn ctindileenmaiapiiduiae ecnenawriesisnnéden, Te 
Sk Nt RN SE AAT ES aE EAA CAEE eT 
Robert Lansing...... .- isciienaaidiaiineatieiiche Dewduhinsnnecenc 5, 955. 00 
TEL NARS ART 1, 365. 42 
I eeu abihinimiana 500.00 
TE HE died nent hinibedecesdentuictienastiebavecdenombcas 100. 00 
106, 306. 02 
Agent 
OE WF APE dicen cnchttadsciectnglniinncusestiudthewceateodinine 15, 000. 00 
Disbursing clerk. 
ily Us SRN cthintedisigbdiidtamanentth tind matianrhinnenntcaatbaudianssenionw. 1,800. 00 
Clerks. 
Ne St Sn haha dhe tniinniedmenneheeiinmeeudannbemmen 1,020.00 
IEE REI ah Dian natant debe btiaiddic dmuemisnimeibdinnns 1, 256. 50 
INC RE hhc ol ate cena emepanniibinweninnalinenainbins 1, 312. 68 
William H, Lewis.............. Picencnientaak shi doniede ivedlbbaiivickee 1,824. 50 
SE hn sll tll pth bpuniuibindelddenbbeioees dhl anise 1, 955. 75 
i ae a nimintiamwn biiniicnduniien thus bien ieuimubes , 965. 
Sir NU IINIDLiiisnincidih cnns camanlnnnadahbiiie inten deitimemscek 1,421.06 
10, 755. 49 
Miscellaneous. 
a a elshenvtuiavaaiiion 8, 967.65 
Traveling expenses, hotel bills, affidavits, etc.............. 6, 200. OT 
CTT se et ee ebane 18, 875. 58 
a a es echiabiamen , 504. 00 
I SI TI isis. « ciniccdntasednecns oadeseneseee 2, 629.74 
RARER ef SRE ES aS 176. 91 
an = Scientia he a retaeel 8 
rer SINE | «00s oceenneesdemdenn cagoeninessene 951. 18 
Hote Continental, Paris bhatt tatdnlihtipekaieved<adbiawamiadbode 8, 764. 72 
Loss by exchange..... DiccalidiieMnteaih ile. chat eiat tl ia bts 219. 00 
Miscellaneous : 


cluding documents, press clipping, cab 
hire, boxes, books, and office expenses in Parts ($153.53). 8, 866. 13 a. 22.7 


ice ee 224, 514. 39 


IT append a statement of the number of seals taken for all pur- 
poses on the seal islands during the years 1870 to 1890, both in- 
clusive, together with the respective amounts paid by the lessees 
each year as rental and tax for the privilege: 

















_ Seals | Rentaland Seals | Rental and 
Year. en. tax. | Year. taken tax. 

, , ae 23,778 | $101, 080.00 $816, 885. 75 

TEE dewstiasbsackan 102,980 | 822, 863.38 817, 295. 2 

TEED dntecens deers 108,819 | 307,181.12 251, 875. 00 

DTD iobbedh'sdtnall are 827, 081. 25 817, 400. 25 

PERERA GIE 2’ 110,585 | -B17, 404. 75 817, 489. 50 

| Bipehusaibeat ee 106,460 | 317,584.00 817, 452. 75 

| RR 04,657 | 291,155. 50 $17, 500. 00 

BOTT wb aiconvennou’ 84,310 | 258,255. 75 317, 500. 00 

iihenesandanlie 100,323 | 317,447.50 817, 500.00 

BOAO sctewiera Kasil 110,511 | 917,400.25 |) 1800..............| 20,006 |............. 
PUD Giacdvitaniend 105,718 | 317,504.50 





For purposes of comparison I also give the number annually 
taken since 1890, as follows: 











Seals Seals 
Year. taken Year. taken. 
ST tk ou ain ope elites TE I nh Bh a ak 16, 081 
SEE chek vinesed tinmakewaaamnios wh 2g @ . SRB ee SER 15, 000 
1893 ; 





Total number of seals lawfully taken on the islands in five 
years, 58,562. 
The following table is also necessary to a complete statement 
of the case: 
Contraband seal skins marketed. 





chive a 
Seals Seals 

Year. taken. Year. taken. 
OD ns ics canbeunaiiaitinnnaee NE Sak ncunaninnbnahanenen * 45, 000 
DEE nanccn nedeendekseedeneeent EE Te cin icietneandh énnaneunnints * 46,000 
JET «i dinistincninssanbinese lamnmicealae PO a se ia inal 28,000 
1888 . arin eeinhintits nh biden aT Rakin didi ctacilena eidinaibeitnb ensteniied 55, 000 
1889 . ‘ahaliemieniediaad PR i ee helen nl ¥ 
WOE winstny digi aaae * 40, 000 

*Includes Asiatic herd. 


The report estimates the possible value of the catch at the final 
“round-up” next summer at $5,000,000. Of course, that is largely 
conjectural, depending, first, on the number of skins; second, on 
the price. We think the number would be not far from 175,000. 


As to prices, I submit the following table of prices obtained for 
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124 lots of ordinary mixed skins at the last great annual sale in 
London: 


Public sale of salted fur-seal skins at London, December 4,, 1895. 
[6,044 skins, salted fur seal, N. W. ott 22,752 skins, chinchilla, salted fur 




















Shil- Shil- Shil- | Shil- 
Lot. | lings. | Lot. | lings. | Lot. | tings || Lt | lings 
ee } ————_— | —_— — 
} 

c's 46 || 32... 20 | es 29 || 94...... 49 
ee 49 || 33. 26 || 64....... 2 || 5... 48 
3. 60 || 34......- 50 || 05. ...... 46 || 96. “4 
hcdume 61 |) 85.-.2... 49 || 66.----.- 28 | 97...... 36 
5. 42 || 96.-2-22: 52 || 07..-.... 49 || 93... 25 
"i @ || 37....... 52 || 68....... 62 || 99.....- 3) 
7. 44 || 38... 43 || 69. 48 || 100... “i 
8. % || 90....... 29 || 70.-.--- 42 | 101.....- Bl 
9. 36 || 40. | 71....... 36 || 102... - 44 
cae 85 || 41. 99 || 72....... 26 || 103._.._. 28 
| 26 || 42....... BEB Wi anesen 80 || 104__.... 31 
rent tcend eae 40 || 74....... BB |) 105---°-° Bt 
13.. 7 || 4....... 25 || 75..-...- 54 || 106._.._- 52 
ee 30 || 45. 46 || 76....... B4 || 107...... be 
15. 26 || 46....... 40 || 77....... 54 || 108... 44 
16. Bi || 47....... 60 || 78....... 55 || 109... PY 
17. 51 || 48....... 47 || 79... 56 || 110._.... 37 
cs 58 || 49....... 40 || 80....- 56 || 111.....- 2 
19. 58 || 50....... 23 || 81....... 56 || 112... 51 
ions 58 || 51..-.... 28 || 82....... 66 || 113...... 5A 
21. 46 || 52.---.- 22 || 83....... 47 || 114.7727 55 
23. 26 || 63..-.... 20 || 84....... 40 |) 115-72 7 
23. 27 || 64. ..--.. 25 || 85....... 27 || 116... 57 
sme 40 || 55....... 49 || 86......- 42 || 117...... 7 
ee 7 || 56....... 52 || 87....... 28 || 118....-- 7 
ee 47 || 57... 54 || 88....... 47 || 119.....- 48 
aad 61 || 58....... 46 || 89......- 61 || 129..--- 87 
23.” 62 || 50....... 36 || 90....... 42 || 121.....- 44 
29. 42 || 60....... 26 || 91....... 27 || 122... 46 
30. 33 || 61....... 46 || 92... #2 || 123...... BY 
31 25 || @2......- 42 || 93.....- 54 || 124....-. 25 


Average price, 41 shillings, or not far from $9.85in our money. 

As the seals lawfully killed on shore furnish skins very superior 
to the average—being selected males killed with clubs so as not to 
rend the skins, as must necessarily be the case where pelagic 
hunters resort to s and firearms—I also append the London 
price of 11 lots of this = and give it for 1893 and 1894, in 
order to show the great fall in price on account of overstock: 
Sales in London of Alaska seal skins, November 30, 1894, and November 30, 1895. 








s.d.| 8.d.| 8.d,| 8.d.| 8d.) d.| ad.) 8.d.| 3d, 
November, 1804.| 72 10| 790/ 909] 890) s99/ 920| {5% g10| eo 
November, 1893.| 90 1| 1003 | 1146 | 1091] 1085] 1010| 800| 720] 170 











Perhaps the knowledge that the enormous lot offered next fall 
by Uncle Sam was a positively closing-out sale to go out of busi- 
ness would enhance prices. Possibly the increased supply might 
‘*bear” the market. All that is conjecture. One thing is sure: 
If we once are rid of these expensive boarders on the bounty of our 
sea food we would have to ourselves, undisturbed, a shore line of 
36,000 miles from Sitka to the Arctic, much of it traversed by the 
warm Japan current, loaded with seaweed, jelly-fish, and other 
fish food, swarming with cod and salmon and mackerel heretofore 
wasted on these wolves of the sea. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 
HON. IRVING P. WANGER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


on the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
PR Tee in ee ones rs to tt! the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. WANGER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The hostility of the American people to an in- 
crease of the bonded indebtedness of the nation to meet the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government is alike reasonable and 
undoubted. And if the measure which passed the House, in lieu of 
which the pending bill has been returned from the Senate, had in 
any sense tended to justify the pee of the a Administration 
in antagonizing propositions for supplying = custom-house 
and internal taxation the revenue necessary to the of the 
demands on the meager oe > Sekdon ae Re- 

ublican a tead of genera a 8 
: But as it followed another measure which would have yielded 
from forty to forty-five million dollars additional annual revenue 
and have greatly aided the revival of prosperity toagriculture, man- 
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ufactures, andcommerce, and as it provided against the scandalous | it is the experience of all the past and the judgment of all the 


conditions attending the sale of bonds to a syndicate of foreign 
bankers, to their great oe and to the exclusion of patriotic 
American investors, and further provided for a great saving of 
interest and armed the Treasury with the power of defense in 
times of emergency it had our hearty support, and we can believe 
the public interest was not well served any more than the pro- 
prieties of legislative procedure were respected by the Senate in 
wholly changing the character of the measure from one of sup- 

rt to our existing financial system and monetary standard to 
one for the revolution of the latter. 

We have the satisfaction that the negotiations or interviews in- 
tended to result in a renewed syndicate contract for the purchase 
of our bonds at 10 or more per cent below the market rates were 
abandoned and the opportunity given the American people gen- 
erally to make an investment satisfactory to them and advan- 

us to the Government, although not so favorable to the latter 
as if the law permitted (18 we proposed) the issue of bonds bear- 
a lower rate of interest. Specious as the argument that the 
higher interest bearing bonds realize an equivalent in premium, it 
is not borne out by experience, and while our measure was opposed 
oe Oe Administration and its friends in this Chamber, President 
Cleveland, in the course of a recent newspaper interview, gave the 
following evidence substantiating our claim to this merit: 

Seldom, if ever, have I taken so much interest in anything as I have in the 
success of this bond issue. Both Secretary Carlisle and myself have had it 
very much atheart. * * * ’ 

My preference would have been to have the present loan much more popu- 
lar than it appears on its face, but we have done the best we could. The 

le who hoard small savings of gold or the equivalents of gold are unac- 
vosomned to transacting business on the basis of which these bonds had to be 
issued. They are unused to premiums or to the formalities of making bids. 

If wecould have sold them a3 per cent gold bond at par, I think it would have 
brought out a good deal of this gold; but the only bond the law allows us to 
issue to be sold considerably above par in order to keep the net rate of 
interest within reasonable limits. 

As I have said, I wish it could have been obviously still more of a popular 
loan, but from such information as comes to me from various private sources 
Iam convinced that more small holdings of gold will be drawn into the Treas- 
ury by the present arrangement than appears on the surface. The small 
country banks, for instance, which are buying bonds for their customers, 
have made their bids through their New York and Boston correspondents, 
and this gives the loan the appearance of having been taken up by the big 
financial institutions at the money centers, although, as a matter of fact, not 
a little of it will ultimately come from the small investors. 


The satisfaction of the President in the success of this bond 
issue is creditable to him, and, it is to be hoped, convinces him 
that the wealth and strength and patriotism of all the people is 

ter than that of even the most prominent New York bankers 
with their foreign allies, and will cause him to place less reliance 


than heretofore upon the wisdom of these bankers, a firm of whom, | 


having a branch office in this city, said of the then proposed loan, 
in a circular dated January 9, 1896: 


We do not believe that the total public subscription to the proposed issue 


will approximate more than one-third of the amount needed, and that in | 


order to save the loan from failure and to preserve the country's credit the 
i Cee will be forced to sell the bonds to Mr. Morgan's syndi- 
cate. 

In view of the offers, exclusive of that from Mr. Morgan's syn- 
dicate, of from four to five times the amount of the loan, an ex- 


ample of persons wholly wanting in judgment of the American 


public can be found in this firm of bankers. 
it has been said that the proposals for the recent one-hundred- 
million-dollar bond issue were invited before the Senate with the 
exercise of all dispatch could reasonably have been expected to act 
upon the measure and that therefore the saving could not have been 
ized in this issue, but the condition of the gold reserve is so con- 
tingent upon the existence of confidence respecting future condi- 
tions that with a zeal on the part of the Senate (which lacks a 
Republican majority) at all commensurate in like defense of 
financial ability and integrity, the depletion of the reserve fund 
would doubtless have ceased and with it the occasion for any 


further bond issue, so that the entire interest charge and the last | 


hundred millions of increased indebtedness might have been 
saved. So much for our action and its actual and conjectural 


effect. 
THE MEASURE NOW PENDING. 
The Senate having substituted for our measure, which might 
have had Executive approval in view of the new light the Presi- 
dent has had, a provision for the free and unlimited coinage of 


silver, we might resent the action as infringing upon the rights of 
the House 


perhaps consideration is as well now as hereafter. 

We now have in concurrent use at a parity gold, silver, and 
paper, and the American Reople desire this condition to continue 
with any enlargement of volume of any or all of these forms 
of ae oa currency under national auspices which is safe and 


The advocates of the 
more money and better times, and if eloquence and vehemence 
were proofs the claim could be entitled to credence. But against 


refuse consideration for that reason, but the prop- | 
osition may have to be met some time in this Congress, although | 
nothing could be more certain than a veto if it were adopted, and | 


measure claim that it will give us | 


leading commercial nations of the world. While theorists in this 
country advocate an unlimited coinage by the United States irre- 
spective of the action of any other nation, the profound thinkers 


of Germany, France, and England oaly favor bimetallism through 
international agreement, and concede that the unity of silver and 
gold at a fixed ratio can only be restored through that medium. 

If I understood the concluding illustration of my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT], it was that he would not follow 
the example of the African who proposed to take to the woods 


rather than go on either of the two roads said to be before 
the one leading to destruction and the other to hell and damna- 
tion. Itis to be assumed, therefore, that my friend will take one 
of those roads. [Laughter. | 

Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. WANGER. Not at present. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TALBERT. I simply wish to say to the gentleman 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 
The House will be in order. The public business will be sus- 
pended until order is restored. 

Mr. WANGER. Notwithstanding my love for the gentleman, 
if he contemplates the journey indicated, no matter which way 
he selects, 1 am unwilling to bear him company. [Renewed 
laughter. ] 

I regard the illustration most apt as applied to the coinage 
proposition advocated by the gentleman as a way out of the dif- 
ficulties oppressing the people, and that it would lead to measur- 
able destruction, even if not to the other termination. Now I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TALBERT. I just want to say to the gentleman—I donot 
mean to interrupt him, for I have too much respect for him—I 
simply wanted to say that I stated that one party claimed if we 
had free coinage it would ruin the country, and the other party 
claimed that if we did not get it that would ruin the country. I 
just used that simile. I did not admit that either way would lead 
to these destructions at all. 
| Mr. WANGER. No; and you did not prove that your way 
would not or that the other way would. [Laughter.}] And when 
it comes to displacing a financial system under which the wonder- 
ful development of our resources, wealth, and power has occurred 
during the last twenty-three years, and the readoption of a system 
discarded by nation after nation for relief from its disadvantages, 
the reasoning for the change should be logically unanswerable. 
{ Applause. | 

Now, I will take the liberty of returning an interrogatory to 
| myfriend. He said this was a question of manhood or of money. 
My inquiry is: Where does he find the highest type of manhood- 
in the countries having the gold standard or in the countries 
which under the law have the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. TALBERT. Does the gentleman wish me to answer that? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to the 
| gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. WANGER. If the gentleman from South Carolina does 
not wish to answer the question. 

Mr. TALBERT. I asked the gentleman if he wished me to 
answer it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. WANGER. To the gentleman from South Carolina at 
present. 

Mr. TALBERT. The gentleman asked me a question. I want 
to say in reply that I think from 1792 to 1873, when we had tho free 
| and unlimited coinage of silver, that we had in this country the 

grandest people upon the face of God's earth, unequaled any- 
where in the well. 

Mr. WANGER. That is not a reply to my question. We had 
good times and bad times between 1792 and 1873, just as we have 
had since the latter period. Now I will yield to the gentleman 
from Montana {Mr HartTMAN]. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I believe that the question the gentleman 
from 7 re put to the gentleman from South Carolina is 
la very simple one. I suggest to him that that question of citizen- 
| ship is a very unfortunate one for him to bring up. I take it that 
the citizens of Mexico, who are to-day enjoying much greater pros 
perity than many of the citizens of our own country, are at least 
the equals of the citizens of gold-standard Roumania, gold-stand- 
| ard Italy, gold-standard Spain, and five or six other gold-standard 
| countries of the same kind, which I could mention. Now, I do 

not mean to say that that argument is worth anything; but it is 
worth just as much as the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the citizenship of the silver-using countries is infe- 
| rior. 
Mr. WANGER. Possibly. But my friend compares the best 
examples from a silver-using country with those of possibly the 
least intelligent and wealthy gold-standard nations, and was very 


him, 
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careful to omit all mention of the citizens of Great Britain, of | this, that by reason of the growth of the manufacturing indus. 


France, of Germany, and of the United States of America. 
Mr. HARTMAN. France is on a bimetallic basis. 


tions as being on a gold standard? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Notatall. Franceis on a bimetallic basis. 

Mr. WANGER. Then we have bimetallism and disproof from 
an authority of the argument that we have only gold as standard 
money and have demonetized silver, 

From 1782 until 1873, when we had the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver in our statutes, we did not have the concurrent cir- 
culation of gold and silver, one or the other leaving us as it was 
undervalued in the coinage laws in its coaneaniodinl ratio to the 
other, as must inevitably be the case when free and unlimited 
coinage is given to each and a difference exists between the com- 
mercial and coinage ratios. 

According to the last report of the Director of the Mint, the 
metal moneys of the United States July 1, 1895, were, in gold coin 
and bullion, $627,293,201, and in silver coin and bullion, $624,347,- 
757, while no ne having its mints open to the unlimited coin- 
age of both metals had at this time any gold in circulation and 
was suffering from a fluctuating difference in exchange which 
made business operations in such countries more in the nature of 
speculation than of stable enterprises. 

Now, in reference to this talk about the great prosperity enjoyed 
in Mexico, there are two stories from that land, one of distressing 
conditions and the other of on My friend from Montana, 
in his admirable address recently de bvered on this floor, referred 
to dividends paid there by some enterprises of, I think, 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. HARTMAN, That is correct. 

Mr. WANGER. It may be that those enterprises are like a 
concern in my neighborhood which some time ago paid a dividend 
of 33 per cent in one year and in the next called upon stockholders 
to contribute to its treasury to avoid a sheriff's sale. But assum- 
ing there have been instances of success, it does not establish a 
generally prosperous condition. Does the gentleman from Mon- 
nea eer of any great - ee the citizens of soph thant 

nto Mexico on account e stl P ity enj there 

Mr. HARTMAN, I will say to the viemen in ee to 
that that one of the —— Representatives from State 
of Massachusetts on this r made the statement a few days ago 
here in private conversation—and it is no breach of confidence to 
repeat it—that if he himself were going to in a manufac- 
turing industry at the present time he d go to Mexico to 
invest, because of the wonderful opportunities presented by that 


growing 7 
Mr. WANGER. Then you do not regard those last three na- | abled to produce an P 


country. 
Mr WANGER. Did he say that he that condition as 
attributable to the standard of Mexico? 


Mr. HARTMAN. He did not say that they have a monetary 
system upon which the success is predicated. He did not say it 
was because of the standard. He was not giving a theory, but 
simply sta cold, conclusive facts. 

r. WANGER. It may be that his ju nt was a wise one; 
t may have been a vagary. Notwit' the high respect I 
have for all the Representatives of that grand old State, I must 
confess that I do not think = all entirely free from the 
possibility of error. But, aside that. there is in the situa- 
tion of Mexico what accounts far more logically for the improving 
condition there than the monetary system. We all know that 
couutry was for years distracted by revolution and disorder; that 
there were race judices; that there was religious bigotry; 
that it was not safe for persons to invest capital there and expect 
either a return of their capital or protection of their persons. 
Happily there has been a great improvement in conditions there. 
Orcer has grown out of c . ese race prejudices have been 
largely overcome. They have the cheapest kind of labor. They 
have pa natural resources, the development of which has been 
retarded by the confusion prevailing. | friend will concede 
that we can not have prosperity out of c 
monetary system we may have, but where you have a condition 
of that kind—rich natural resources, extremely cheap labor, a 
young country to be developed—you may find magnificent returns 
or ane eee as certain as stable government and protec- 
tion to person a: is assured. And 1 submit, therefore, 
that it is not to the monetary system of Mexico that we must 
look for whatever of ow in recent periods there has been, 
but rather to the im condition of social order. 

Mr. SNOVER. May I ask the gentieman a question? 

Mr, WANGER. One moment. [ desire to ask my friend from 
Montana if it is not true that laborers are paid about 20 cents a 
day in Mexico? 

Mr. HARTMAN. It is true in some of the industries, but I 
want to say to the tleman that my only purpose—for of course 
the gentleman understands that I do not wish to embarrass him 


that. 
Mr. HARTMAN. In referring to business there was to show | lation, 


| 


| 


j 
i 
| 





| 


aos, no matter what | latter and 


tries, which in the last eighteen months or two years have been 

rapidly, the Mexican manufacturers have been en- 

ut upon the market in competition with the 

products of the manufacturers of the United States large quanti- 

ties of goods. Certainly, the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 

myself bias - 3 never consent ae our country to the level 
of wages with any country which pays so small wages. 

Mr. WANGER. Certaraly not. 

Mr. HARTMAN. And I want to say right in the same connec- 
tion that while the wages of Mexico are from 20 to 25 cents a day 
paid to their miners, the w: to exactly the same character of 
employees in gold-standard Spain are from 18 to 20 cents. Now, 
then, if it proves in the one instance that the silver basis is respon- 
sible for the 20-cent wages, then in the other instance it proves 
that the gold standard of Spain is responsible for the 18 cents a 
day; that is all. 

Mr. WANGER. I did not contend that the silver standard had 
anything to do with the rate of wages in Mexico. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I thought that was the point of your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WANGER. I believe that the low compensation paid is a 
reason why enterprises rt in Mexico which would not pros- 
per with the paid labor of the United States. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I understand that; and the only reason I 
suggested it was that it becomes a vital question to the people of 
the United States as to whether by reason of cheap labor, by rea- 
son ened, a ney Me ten sewer dena ee al a Ae fit 
to conjure np that the manufacturing industries of the United 
States should not be driven out of their markets by the manu- 
—— Mexico at the present time. That was my point; 

at is all. 

Mr. WANGER. The gentleman and I are heartily in accord 
upon that phase of the question. I yield now to the gentleman 
from Michigan for his question. 

Mr. SNO . Is it not true that free trade in our own country 
has forced our manufacturers to go to Mexico in order to take ad- 
are of the cheap labor there, and does not that account for a 
A ae ee ee push that is now being exhibited in 

exico 


Mr. WANGER. It has a great deal to do with it, of course. 
Because of labor there are en 

ton mills throug S 
ing 20 per cent dividends and higher 

during the panic years of 1893 and 1894. I may 
a inthe io at teehee kin where they have been 
are c : ve 
enabled to earn more than 20 per cent per annum, while at their 
mill in eenerrenn Se si, ey few to meet the expenses 
of operating t, the erence resulting entirely 
Se ne ee 


Now, ne ee my opposition to the Senate substitute is 
from my ey 
alone would not onlyinvolve the perils of disordered and be 
no aid to the restoration of the monetary equilibrium, but it would 
be an obstacle in the way of ape wer ng When gentle- 
men speak about the ease with which i 
two metals together at the ratio of 154 to 1 prior to 187 


balanced as ee 
u other Much as we may regret the 
of sliver by and other nations using it until 1872 and 
later, we must the changed conditions. 

When it is argued that by this country going on the silver basis 














mint regulations respecting ratio; the difficulties only became 
grievous when there was not a sufficient demand for silver for all 

, money included, to maintain its value commercially 
ward gold at the ratio fixed in coinage laws. 

It can not be denied that it was an ordeal of great cost to hun- 
dreds of of our people to get from the inflated prices 

vailing when specie payments were suspended to the standard 

ly reestablished in 1879. But to get upon firm ground was 

worth much, and none should deny that it is essential to our prog- 

ress and prosperity to maintain the highest character for finan- 
cialintegrity. ‘ ee ; 

To go upon a silver basis may temporarily raise prices of com- 
modities in our currency, but not to those outside our land, and 
thet basis of faith is too uncertain to justify assuming the move- 
ments of prices will not meet retrograde influences, continuing in- 
stability and from much we would do toward restoring 
the old-time ratio, for Japan is drifting from the silver standard, 
and even Mexico and India mips gladly welcome the opportunity 
to exchange places with us unless we precede our action by treaty 
with them, and we might be in the sorry plight of having lost our 

name, lost our standard, which gives confidence to all the 
world in our strength of resources and purposes, lost our energy 
and hope, and gained nothing but distressing experience. 

If the hope of increased prices should be realized there is no 

tee of stability, and we should likely be plunged into con- 

ion worse confounded. The people who earn bread in the sweat 

of their brows know how little hope they could have of wages ris- 

ing commensurate with the increased cost of necessaries. Every 

disaster could be attributed to the change in financial policy, and 

the clamor to return to the standard selected by the laws of trade 

and commerce would probably eae, and the ascent up the hill 
is very, very difficult—swift and easy the descent. 

Mr. , | believe in the use of both gold and silver, and 
their free and 


current useof both. Until then let us maintain our present stand- 
ard and make it to the interest of every other nation on the face 
of the earth holding commercial relations with us and having the 
of both metals to keep it, and for the interest of those 
nations which do not now have it to agree to join with us in re- 
suming the coi of both metals at a fixed ratio at the earliest 
— . There is an awful amount of selfish interest 
behind national as well as individual action. European 
never agree to the restoration of the free coinage of 
because the American people want them to agree to 
see that it is to their advantage to do it, then, and 
will they agreetodoit. The di ished Speaker of 
in a communication to a public journal, said some 
that silver and protection were really one question, and 
so they are; and we might join with them, if in fact 
covered by the single word * pre ion,” the restoration 
merchant marine through our efforts to bring other natiens 
join us in restoring silver to its function as a standard money 
ultimate redemption. 

is a way—I do not know that it is the only way—but to 
it is one way, a perfectly safe way, a way in which there 
pitfalls and no snares, and something from which we can 
return in case we find that its operation is not what we 
t to expect from it—that is,in the collection of our cus- 
to permit on importations from foreign countries the 
of the duties in that standard money which they admit 
coinage at their own mints at the coinage value it has at 
It seems to me that when monometallic nations found it 
that, and found that these United States had set 
ily toward the accomplishment of this p , we 
only conferences which would meet and discuss 
but conferences which would avail something, con- 
ich would bring unity of action among the civilized 
earth, conferences which would be beneficent in the 
action, which would restore and firmly establish 
equilibrium, obtain the full benefit of all our cur- 
credit, crown as acts of wisdom the persistence with 
by our standard, and give to the people of 
to come the advantages of having as stand- 
and silver without prejudice against either at the 
nations and in the markets of the world. [Applause. | 
eras has been considerable talk about the effect 
tariff bill on the manufactures of the country. 
serllipenterprises are complaining of thedificelties that eurroun’ 
are complaining 0: difficulties that surroun 
them, and are saying that they really can not hold out much 
longer if the disastrous ae with European labor now 
going on is to continue. As I have received some evidence of a 
where that law has worked for the encouragement of manu- 
I will send the communication embracing this informa- 

tion to the Clerk, in order that it may be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
A MARKET FOR CHEAP Goops 


The cloth manufacturers of the Dewsbury and Batley district have hada 
good year, the latter half having been 


exceedingly busy It is almost aston- 
ishing to learn what undoubtedly is the fact. that within the w weeks 
one firm in Dewsbury was compelled, through pressure o work in the exe- 
cution of orders almost entirely for the United States, to refuse one of 4,000 
oa This offer related to president cloths, a class of goods that of late has 
wen produced from very common material at the order of transatlantic mer 
chants. How far loca} firms are justified in prod: cing a owy but half 


worthless cloth that will be sold to the American retail buvers—farm 
sans, and the like—is another matter. The possibility, even a ver 
ago, of manufacturing acloth at Is. 6d. per yard wasscouted, but t 
are makers to be found able to produce good-looking masses of t poorest 
shoddy, kept in form by low cotton warp, at from 1s. 3d. per yard. The general 
classes of fabrics produced in the neighborhood are of course very different 
from these cloths, and include stout, wear-resisting tweeds; De. 
serges, on both light and dark shades of color; fancy cloths, includin 
maaotlings, as well asthe old heavy woolens, the making of which at one time 
almost exclusively occupied the looms of the district, comprising meltons 
naps, beavers, and a. Manufacturers engaged on these goods have found 
trade to hang a little, chiefly through the mild, oper: weather of the 

tumn and the winter so far experienced, and have turned their att 
have tneir neighbors, to supplying the wants of the United States rang 
of goods exported across the Atlantic since the amelioration of the McKinley 
tariff has been very great, but fancy cloths and Dewsbury serges and curls 
have taken the lead and are still running 


Mr. WANGER. It is unfortunate that no such improvement 
can be noted in our own country, which has felt in manufactures, 
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Manchester (England) Guardian, 


agriculture, and commerce, as it has in finance, the blighting 
eltects of Democratic incompetency in legislation and in adminis- 


tration. Along with the promise of good times and the markets 


of the world under tariff reform was that of good woolen cloths 


in place of cotton and shoddy. As we have surrendered pros- 


perity for panic and what markets abroad reciprocity brought 


us for a large invasion of our home market, so quality has also 


re 


For all these troubles a remedy will be applied by the wisdom 
of the Republican party when it is again in control of the National 
Government, and the gloom and adversity which have been coin- 
cident with and largely occasioned by Democratic ascendency and 
blundering be buried beneath the sunlight and happiness of red: 
liverance unto Republican statesmanship, the synonym for broad 
and prosperous Americanism. [ Applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell. | 


The Cuban Resolutions Tested by Precedent and the Tradi- 
tional Policy of the United States, 


REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. PARKER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


) 


Monday, March 2, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

~ wesotved by the House of Kepresentatives (the Senate concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a state of public war exists in Cuba, the parties to 
which are entitled to belligerent rights. and the United States should ob- 
serve a strict neutrality between the belligerents. 

“ Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and believing that the only 
permanent solution of the contest, equally in the interest of Spain, the people 
of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the establishment of a government 
by the choice of the people of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should use its good offices and friendly infia- 
ence to that end. 

* Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any Eu n Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be 
tween the two oa the pre ent war is entailing such losses upon the 
people of the Uni States that Congress is of opinion that the Government 
of the United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests 
of Americans by intervention, if necessary"— 


Mr. PARKER submitted the following remarks: 

Mr. Speaker: The action proposed by the resolutions is similar 
to that taken by our Government in the early part of this century 
as to the South American Republics. From the first we treated 
their struggle as a civil war and granted belligerent rights to 
every city or faction that carried a fiag, and we traded freely with 
both sides, even in arms and munitions of war, and admitted 
them to equal privileges in our ports. Notwithstanding this we 
preserved the most friendly relations with Spain and publicly and 


| privately exerted our friendly influence with her, at first to obtain 
| self-government and finally to secure independence for these Re- 
| publics. 
|} ous messages. 


The President declared this to be our policy in numer- 
He likewise declared that the interests of the 
United States must be protected not only against paper block- 
ades and buccaneering privateers, but also against any interfer- 





| 
| 
| 





that the proclamation was directed only against armed and or- 
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ence by foreign Governments in the struggle between Spain and 
her colonies. 

There is no ground for the suggestion so often made that we are 
departing from American precedents and traditions in acknow]l- 
edging the existence of civil war in Cuba, or that these resolu- 
tions propose any new thing in American policy. 

The action proposed by the first resolution is not only just and 
equitable, but in accordance with the traditional policy of this 
Government, There is no unfriendliness in it to Spain. It is 
merely the declaration that we stand neutral in the contest now 
waging, and that so far as we are concerned either party may carry 
on trade and war in the ordinary way. 

The resolution proposes that we shall take no sides and shall 
give no aid, but that we shall put an end to the state of affairs in 
which our ports, as well as those of the rest of the world, are 
closed to the one party and open to the other, by which, as it were, 
one side is boycotted and cut off from human intercourse, by which 
it is debarred from all trade, by which our merchants render their 
ships liable to seizure if they attempt to send to that party goods, 
and by which it is treated simply as a bandit. 

To do otherwise is to be forgetful of the traditional policy of the 
United States. <A distinguished Sénator from Delaware has called 
attention to the fact that in the early struggle of the South Ameri- 
can Republics against Spain independence was not finally recog- 
nized until it had been fully established as to each State in the 
year 1823 and subsequently, while the war had been going on for 
years. The fact is noted that as early as 1818 resolutions of sym- 

thy with the insurgents had been decisively voted down in this 

ouse, and it is inferred from this that belligerency had not been 
er recognized. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

lligerent rights, the freedom of our ports, and free and equal 
commerce had been actually and for years accorded to both parties 
and all parties among the many warring factions in Spanish 
America, to single cities that had assumed distinctive flags, and 
to the various ae that from time to time claimed to rep- 
resent the colonists. The policy of the United States was that of 
absolute neutrality, allowing unrestrained trade with any and all 
parties eaener ng any part of Spanish America and full belliger- 
ent rights. 

The record as to this is so explicit that it is astonishing that it 
has been overlooked. 

It is true that in September, 1815, James Madison issued a proc- 
lamation that, on careless reading, might seem to proclaim a non- 
intercourse with any of the insurgents, and to forbid commerce 
in arms, munitions, or even provisions. But it is perfectly plain 
































receive the vessels of all countries into their ports, to whatever porty be 
of them 


long- 
ing and under whatever flag sailing, pirates excepted uirin, 
the payment of duties ond uedliones to the fown ohile ender their sem onfy 
tion, without adverting to the question whether they had committed any vio. 
lation of the alle ce or laws obligatory on them in the countries to whi-h 
they belonged, either in assuming such or in any other t. ; 

In the differences which have subsis between Spain and her colonies 
the United States have observed all woe ween to their friendly relations 
with Spain. They took no measure to indemn: Tnameeerees for losses or in- 

uries; none to guard against the omer of the Spanish territory by the 

“itish forces in the late war, or to occu y the territory to which the United 
States consider their title good, except in the instance of West Florida, and 
in that instance under circumstances which made their interposition as much 
an act of accommodation to the Spanish authority there as of security to 
themselves. They lmve also prohibited their citizens from taking any part 
in the war, and the inhabitants of the colonies and other foreigners connected 
with them from recru a, in the United States for that pu . The 
proclamations which have n issued by the governors of some of the States 
and Territories at the instance of the President, and the proclamation late) y 
issued by the President himself, are not unknown to your Government. This 
conduct, under such circumstances, and at such a ©, is of a character too 
marked to be mistaken by the impartial world. 

What will be the first result of the civil war which prevails between 
Spain and the Spanish provinces in America is beyond ‘he reach of human 
fo t. It has already existed many ie and with various success, 

other. Insomeof the provinces 


sonn than in others. All that your Government had aright to claim of 
the United States was that they should not interfere in the contest or pro- 
mote, by any active service, the success of the revolution, admitting that 
they continued to overlook the injuries received from Spain, and remained 


at peace. This right was common to the nists. i 

talp heim Gah Ge wemhaet tates 44 teehee one 
should remain open to both parties, as they were before commencement 
of the struggle; that our laws re ting commerce with fore nations 
ey not be changed to theirinjury. On these principles the United States 

The President by whose direction this reply was given was 
James Madison, one of the fathers of the Constitution, and joint 
author of the Federalist. That reply was given immediately after 
the struggles and sorrows of a war which had been in many re- 
spects disastrous and in which our Capitol had been burned. Our 
people were then in no frame of mind for further trials, and no 
jingo spirit prevailed then. It was the conservative action of a 
an ee most prudent statesman, and it was what we are asked 

0 do ; 

The President directed this act, but the Secretary of State who 
indited the letter was no less a man than James Monroe, he who 
defined American diplomacy in its widest American sense, and 
declared that the United States would not suffer foreign coloniza- 
tion or conquest on this side of the water, as the corollary and 
complement of the doctrine of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
that we should not interfere upon the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is from Monroe’s messages also that we discover that the pol- 
icy and action by these letters was no mere diplomatic corre- 

ndence, but the definite and settled policy of our country. In 
ovember, 1818, he declared in his second annual message that 
the civil war continued between Spain and the provinces in South 
America, and there was cause to be satisfied with the course there- 
tofore pursued. 

The description given of the confused state of the various re- 
volts is interesting: 

The civil war which has so long prevailed between 8 and the provinces 


in South America still continues without any p of its y termina- 
tion. The information respecting the condition of those coun which has 
been collected by the commissioners recently returned from thence will be 
laid before Congress in copies of their re with such other information 
as has been received from other ts of the United States. 

It appears, from these comm tions, that the Government of Buenos 
Ayres declared itself independent in July, 1816, ha previously exercised 
the power of an inde ent vernment, thoug! 

8 the year 1810; that the Banda 

with the city of Santa Fe, all of which are also independent, are uncon 

with the present Government of Buenos Avres; that Chile has declared itself 
independent and is closely connected with Buenos Ayres; that Venezuela has 
also eetenen Bolt ineenea, and aay A the conflict 7 Sho Sa 
success, an © remaining parts ath America, except Mon eo 
and such other — of the eastern bank of the La Plata as are held by 
Portugal, are in possession of Spain, or in a certain degree under her in- 


— expeditions and not against peaceful trade. As early as 
cember of the same year the Spanish Chevalier De Onis ad- 
dressed to our Secretary of State a communication demanding, 
among other things, that our ports should be closed to the revolu- 
tionists and to the flags of arthagena, Buenos A , and the 
Mexican Congress, and that trade with them should be renee, 
as being with bandits and pirates. But the answer of the United 
States was in no uncertain terms. It denied the right of Spain to 
make this demand, and declared that our ports should not be closed 
to either or any party, that in the convulsions that were taking 
place the United States would not discriminate, and that unless 
our ports and trade were equally o to all it would effect sub- 
stantial injustice. The correspondence is too important to be 
omitted. The Chevalier De Onis, as minister from Spain, says in 
his letter of December 15, 1815: 

The third and last point is reduced to this: That the President will be 
pleased to give the pogeasaly orders to the collectors of the customs not to 
admit into the ports of the United States vessels under the insurrectionary 
flag of Carthagena, of the Mexican Congress, of Buenos A or of the other 
places which have revolted sqeent the authority of the King, my master, nor 
those coming from them. at they should not permit them to land, or to 
sellin this country, the shameful proceeds of their piracy or atrocities, and 
much less to equip themselves in these ports, as they do, for the purpose of 


fluence. 
going to sea to destroy and te plunder the vessels which they may meet with note addressed by the of Spain tothe Allied Powers, 
under the Spanish flag. This Ccheatence, subversive of the most onan stipu- hom they accredi appears that the allies ndertaken 
lations in the wrestled’ between & and the United States, and Temnsttio- we Ms he Spain ted, it South pe and that 


ally opposed to the general principles of public security and good faith, and 
te the lowe of nations, produces the sont telancholy effects on the interest 


tween and the 
manner and extent of their peice would be 
and the crthagen of the subjects of His Catholic Majesty. Certain it is that 
h 


settled by a 
toh t at Aix la Cha tember last. From the general pol- 
icy andl osaren | procesdings soserved the Ailied Powersin regard to ts 


neither Cart na nor any other place in the Spanish’ dominions in this eS ee that they will confine their in 


hemisphere which has revolted can be in communication with any power 


friendly to Spain, since neither on its part nor on that of any other Govern- —_ Sesceee sae, nl —, Tad cf the sa : . 
— has a oe — P —s nog ® ac perreages, one ~1 is co ¢ a a2 | because it is a course more consistent with justice, and authorizes a 
offense nst the dignity of the Span onarchy, and against the sover- calami war will fined parties 

eignty of the King, my master, to admit vessels from other places manned ms on Se pcan ben s a — _— 


and commanded J insurgents, and armed in the dominions of this confed- 
eration, particularly as they are all pirates, who do not t any fag. are 
justly considered the disgrace of the seas, and are execra by all nations. 


‘ _ Secretary of State says in reply, under date of January 19, 
S16: 


In his fourth annual message of November 14, 1820, he describes 
the gains of the colonies and concludes that it has been the uniform 
policy of the Government to promote an adjustment on the basis 
proposed by the colonies or, counsels with other powers, 
including in herself. How near to the policy the 
second resolution of the House this is need not be remarked. 


The contest between Spain and the colonies, according to the most authen- 
tic information, is maintained by the latter with improved success. The 
unfortunate divisions which were known to exist some time since at Buenos 
Ayres, it is understood, still prevail. In no of South America has Spain 
made any impression on the colonies, while in many parts, and particularly 
in Venezuela and New Grenada, the colonies have gained strength and ac 


In reply to your third demand, the exclusion of the of the revolting 
provinces, I have to observe that in consequence of the unsettled state of many 
countries and repeated changes of the ruling authority in each, there being 
at the same time several competitors, and each party bearing its ee riate 
flag, the President thought it proper some time to give orders e col- 
lectors not to make the flag of any vessel a criterion or condition of its ad- 
mission into the ports of the United States. Having taken no part in the 
differences and convulsions which have disturbed those countries, it is con- 
sistent with just principles, as it is with the interests of the United States, to 








— 


reputation, both for the ment of a war in which they have 
gant r of the 





successful and for the orde internal administration. The late 
in the Government of Spain, by the reestablishment of the constitu- 
tion of 1812, is an event which promises to be favorable to the revolution. 
Under the authority of the Cortes, the Con of Angostura was invited 
to open a 1 tion for the settlement of differences between the parties; 
to which it was replied that they would unwillingly open the negotiation 
rovided the acknowledgment of their independence was made its basis, but 
a Of further proceedings between them we are uninformed. 
No facts are known to this Government to warrant the belief that any of 
the powers of Europe will take a part in the contest; whence ft may be in- 
erred, considering all circumstances which must have weight in producin 
the result, that an adjustment will finally take place on the basis roposed 
by the colonies. To mote that result by friendly counsels with other 
powers, including 8 herself, has been the uniform policy of this Govern- 
t. 


men 

I anticipate that suggestion will be made that the correspond- 
ence already referred to only provides for the admission of ships 
of the insurgents into our ports, and not to our carrying on trade 
with such parties, and certainly not to trade in contraband of war. 
Such a construction is not fairly to be drawn from the ringing 
statements of Monroe. But fortunately we do not have to argue 
this question, for on the 4th day of March, 1821, in his second in- 
augural address, President Monroe declared distinctly that both 

and the insurgents had had equal privileges with us in trade 

and in obtaining munitions of war. 

The passage is of the utmost importance. 


This contest was considered at an early stage by my predecessor a civil 
, in which the parties were entitled to equal rights in our ports. This 
Secision, the first made by any power, being formed on great consideration 
of the comparative strength and resources of the ies, the length of time, 
and age ae made by the coloniesand of all other circumstances 
on which it ought to depend, was in strict accord with the law of nations. 
Congress has invariably acted upon this principle, having made no change in 
our relations with either party. Our attitude has therefore been that of 
neutrality between them, which has been maintained with the strictest im- 
partiality. No has been afforded to either, nor has any privilege been 
Pajoyed by the one which has not been equally open to the other party, and 
every exertion has been made in its power to enforce the execution of the 
laws ——e i equipments with equal rigor against both. 

By this eq a ween the parties, their public vessels have been received 
in our ports on the same foo ; they have enjoyed an equal right to pur- 
chase and export arms, munitions of war, and every other supply, the ex- 
portation of all articles whatever being permitted under laws which were 
passed long before the commencement of the contest; our citizens have 

ed equally with both, and their commerce with each has been alike pro- 
tected by the Goverument. 

Respecting the attitude which it may be proper for the United States to 
maintain hereafter between the parties, I have no hesitation in stating it as 
my ——_ that the neutrality heretofore observed should still be adhered 
to. the changes in the Government of Spain, and the negotiations now 


pending, invited by the Cortes and accepted by the colonies, it may be pre- 
sumed chat their differences will be settled on the terms proposed by the 


Should the war be continued, the United States, regarding its oc- | 


currences, will always have it in their power to adopt such measures respect- 
ing it as their honor and interest may require. 


Resolutions for acknowledging the independence of the Spanish 
provinces were adopted by the House only in the spring of 1821. 
December 3, 1821, President Monroe noticed the success of the 
colonies eo past 
oa and ony. e believed that S 
them by force, and that no condition short of independence would 


ear, the extension of their territories, | 
in could not retain | 
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be satisfactory to them, and hoped that Spain, guided by liberal | 
counsel, would consent thereto, stating that it would be the object | 


of the Government of the United States to promote this result by 
friendly counsel with the Government of Spain. 


It is understood that the colonies in South America have had great success 
during the t year in the struggle for their independence. The new 
Government of Colombia has extended its territories and considerably aug- 
mented its strength; and at Buenos Ayres, where civil dissensions had for 
some time before prevailed, greater harmony and better order appeared to 
have been established. Equal success has attended their efforts in the prov- 


inces on the Pacific. It has pone been manifest that it would be impossible 
ies by force 


ia to reduce these colo and equally so that noconditions 
of their independence would be satisfactory to them. It may there- 
fore be and it is earnestly hoped, that the Government of S 
guided by htened and liberal councils, will find it to comport wit 


its 


ue to its magnanimity to terminate this exhausting contro- | 


versy on that basis. To promote this result by friendly counsel with the | 
t of Spain will 


Governmen be the object of the Government of the United | 
message of March 8, 1822, he favored the recognition of | 
the dence of the southern Republics, and gave again his- 


torically the policy which had been pursued by the Government: 


The revolu movement inthe Spanish provinces in this hemisphere 
attracted the atten’ and excited the sympathy of our fellow-citizens from 
its commencement. feeling was natural and honorable to them, from 


causes which need not be communicated to you. It has been gratifying to 
all to see the general acquiescence which has been manifested in the policy 


which the constituted authorities have deemed it proper to pursue in regard | 


to this contest. As soon as the movement assumed such a steady and con- 
sistent form as to make the success of the provinces probable, the rights to 
which they were entitled by the law of nations as 

were to enter our ports with 


extended to them. was permit 
public and private abipe, Se take from them every article which was 
bject of wi ns 


su commerce other nations. Our citizens, also, have carried 
on with both parties,and the Government has protected it with 
in articles not contraband of war. Through the whole of this contest 

the United States have neutral and have fulfiJled with the utmost 


ty all the obligations incident to that character. 
In his annual message of December 3, 1822, he still cherished 
oP. but sets forth definitely that the United States has re- 
neutral, allowing each party equal rights, and claiming 
each the suppression of piratical practices and marked block- 


ual parties to acivil war | 
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A strong hope was entertained that peace would, ere this, have been con 
cluded between Spain and the independent Governments south of the United 
States in this hemisphere. Long experience having evinced the competency 
of those Governments to maintain the independence which they had declared, 
it was presumed that the considerations which induced their recognition by 
the United States would have had equal weight with other powers. and that 
Spain herself, yielding to those magnanimous feelings o 
furnishes so many examples, would have terminated 
versy so unavailing and at the same time so destructive. 
the hope that this result will not long be postponed 





which her history 
on that basis, a contro- 


We still cherish 









Sustaining our neutral position and allowing to each party while the war 
continues equal rights, it is incumbent on the United States to claim of each, 
with equal rigor, the faithful observance of our rights rding to the well- 
known law of nations. From each, therefore, a like cooperation is expected 
in the suppression of the piratical practice which has grown out of this war 
and the Plockades of extensive coasts on both seas, which, considerir 


uw the 
small force employed to sustain them, have not the slightest foundation to 
rest on. 


Finally, in 1823, the Holy Alliance for the reestablishment of the 

wer of Spain over her colonies rendered it necessary that the 

resident should proclaim the doctrine so often cited, and which 
can not be enntel too often, in which, after stating the frien-ily 
sentiment of our citizens to their fellow-men across the Atlantic, and 
that we are unwilling to take any part in their own wars, he states 
that we owe it to candor and to those friendly relations to declare 
as to the Governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it that ‘‘ we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny by any European power in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 


In the war between those Governments and Spain we declared our neu- 
trality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered and shall 
continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur which in the judgment 
of the competent authorities of thisGovernment shall make a corresponding 
change on the part of the United States indispensable to their security. * * * 

It is impossible that the Allied Powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness; nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, 
that we should behold such interposition in any form with indifference. If 
we look to the comparative strength and resources of Spain and those new 
Governments, and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that she 
can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United States to 
leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers will pursue the 
same course. 


On December 7, 1824, he refers to the fact that we have minis- 
ters residing in Colombia and Chile, and have received ministers 
from Colombia, Guatemala, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, and in 
the same message he states that they are settling their own Gov- 
ernments; that we have not interfered in their instituting such 
government as might suit them best in the expectation that other 
powers will pursue the same policy. 

The cop interest which we take in their independence, which we have 
acknowledged, and in their enjoyment of all the rights incident thereto, 
especially in the very important one of instituting their own governments, 
has been declared, and is known to the world. Separated as we are from 
Europe by the great Atlantic Ocean we can have no concern in the wars of 
the European governments, nor in the causes which produce them. The 
balance ot power between them, into whichever scale it may turn in its vari- 
ous vibrations, can not affect us. It is the interest of the United States to 
preserve the most friendly relations with every power, and on ec 


maditions 
peer canal, end apelicalts toall. But in regard to our neighbors our situation 
isdifferent. It is impossible for European governments to interfere in their 


concerns, especially in those alluded to, which are vital, without affecting us; 
indeed, the motive which might have induced such interference in the present 
state of the war between the parties, if a war it may be called, would appear 
to be equally applicable to us. It is gratifying to know that some of the 
powers with whom we enjoy a very friendly intercourse, and to whom these 
views have been communicated, have appeared to acquiesce in them. 


It is unnecessary to point out that our policy throughout was 
one of strict fairness and equality. No acknowledgment of inde- 


| pendence was made until that independence had been thoroughly 
in, | 


established. President Jackson, in his message in relation to 
Texas,on December 21, 1836, protested rightly that an acknowledg- 
ment of independence is an act of great delicacy and responsi- 
bility, and that all questions relative to the government of foreign 
nations, whether of the Old or New World, had been treated by 
the United States as questions of fa~t only, and that his prede- 
cessors had cautiously abstained from deciding upon them until 
the clearest evidence was in their possession, to enable them not 
only to decide correctly, but to shield their decisions from every 
unworthy imputation. He proceeds: 







In-all eontests that have arisen out of the revolution e, out of the 
disputes relating to the Crowns of Portugal and Spair the separation 
of the American possessions of both from the Euro; rnments, and 
out of the numerous and constantly occurring struggles for dominion in 
Spanish America, so wisely consistent with our j1 principles has been the 
action of our Government that we have, under the most critical circum 


stances avoided all censure and encountered no other evil than that procured 
by a transient estrangement of good will in those against whom we have 
been by force of evidence compelled to decide 

It has thus made known to the world that the uniform power and practice 
of the United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely 
relate to the internal government of other nations, and eventually to recog 
nize the authority of the prevailing party without reference to our par 
ticular interests and views, or to the merits of the original controversy 


But we have seen that in making this statement the President 
was referring to the recognition of independence and not to the 
granting of belligerent rights and privileges. He is speaking of 
the fairness of the United States, and that fairness had actually 
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consisted in granting equal rights of war and peace to all of the 
contending parties. e was not asked to prohibit trade with 
Texas, or to none rights of war, and never did so. 

The accord of belligerent rights is an act. It is necessary for 
fairness when war is really being carried on. If any party really 
carrying on war is to be blockaded, or rather embargoed, by every 
civilized nation, its.condition is wretched indeed. It is not neu- 
trality, but taking sides, to refuse to give to each of two belliger- 
ents the rights of war and When we consider that two 

ears ago the Administration allowed the Navy of the United 
states to open a blockade which had been established by one party 
in Brazil against the other as to the city of Rio Janeiro, and that 
we did this upon the ground that the blockaders had not been recog- 
nized as belligerents and therefore could institute no blockade, it 
becomes idle to pretend that refusal to recognize belligerency is 
not taking sides. Thatinterferenceof our N aepabeabanely. crushed 
the party oe whom it was taken. 

This resolution proposes an act of fairness, that we shall stand 
off and — neither side, but that each shall be free to fight it out 
with eq privileges in our ports end trade. It means no un- 
friendliness to either; it means that we will give fair play to both. 
We do not speak here of barbarities, cruelties, oppressions, and 
reprisals otherwise than to deplore the horrors of war. We are 
not arbiters as to which side is nsible, but we do say by this 
resolution that in accordance with the traditional policy of our 
Government, the ordinary rights of war, including such trade as 
inay lawfully be carried on with a belligerent according to the 
law of nations, shall not be denied to either of the contestants. 
And in so doing we rely not only upon the law of nature and na- 
tions, the rules of fairness and equity, but upon the expressed 
declarations and example of a father of the Constitution and of 
the great captain and guide who formulated and established the 
American policy and the American law of nations, 





Coin Redemption Fand, 





SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 6, 1896, 


‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: Tne very disti oe, thechairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, premier of the House 
of tatives [Mr. DinGLEy], who has just concluded his 
remarks, most unquestionably made an eloquent, able, and very 
forcible ee a8 the question now before the House, and 
his speech appeared to be so plausible that men who have for a 
jong time been favorable to silver legislation murmured around me 
that the arguments of the gentleman from Maine were unanswer- 
able. They presumed, of course, that the premises laid down b 
the gentleman from Maine {[Mr. DINGLEY] were correct; but 
assert, without fear of contradiction, and I shall prove it, that 
every statement made by him tending to su his advocacy of 
the gold standard, so far from being foun on fact, was directly 
the reverse; and I further assert every correct premise laid 
down by him, so far from sustaining this gold-standard argument, 
had the contrary effect. 


UNQUESTIONED TRUTHS. 


Before I proceed with my argument I will lay down the follow- 
unquestioned truths: 
very law ever enacted by this or any other —— which 
— to a the money of ultimate redemption was followed 
y a period of great a ‘ 

Every law ever enac which tended to reduce the money of 
iaee redemption has been immediately followed by panic and 
distress. 

The laws enacted by the Roman people which reduced the 
amount of money were followed by poverty, misery, degrada- 
o, oe ewes which prevailed throughout that period called 

e * Ages.” 

The introduction of the enormous production of gold and silver 
from the mines of South America was followed by an era of pros- 

an a new civilization. When we come to our country we 
End t the saine causes were followed by like results. The 
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aga empeee laws which were enacted prior to 1850 and 
the bounteous supply of gold which commenced at that period 
were followed by a period of great prosperity. The law of 1857 

which deprived “7 silver of its full legal tender, was followed 
by a money panic. e law of 1873, demonetizing silver, was fol- 
lowed by panic, falling prices, and distress. The act of 1878, pro- 
viding for silver coinage, was followed by an era of almost unpar- 
alleled prosperity. The acts of 1890 repealing the coinage law 
and the acts of 1893 which stopped all increase of money were 
followed by panic, falling prices, and distress, from which we are 
still suffering. 

MY DUTY TO MY PROPLE. 

My investigation of this question has imbued me with a deep- 
seated conviction thatsilver coinage isessential to the prosperity of 
the peopleI represent. I regret very much that my duty impels me 
to differ on this question from men very high in power and for 
whom I have the most profound regard and esteem. Their asso- 
ciations have been very largely with the moneyed people of New 
York and other commercial centers, and no doubt they are right 
that the wealth and prosperity of that class of people would be 
enhanced by maintaining the gold standard; but just in propor- 
tion as they are benefited the great farm producers of the South 
and West are made the sufferers. 

The history of the world shows that all countries which legis- 
late for those who have wealth or fixed salaries is certain to de- 
cline and decay, and that all countries which have legislated for 
the benefit of the producing and industrial classes have been 
blessed with p , happiness, and prosperity. 

I shall now, as heretofore, concede to those who take a different 
view from myself the most unquestioned integrity of purpose. and 
my only regret is that they do not realize the effect of the gold 
standard upon that most worthy class—the farmers of the United 
States—who grow the cotton and wheat which we export in com- 
petition with the silver-producing countries. 


I shall alsocomply with the request of the distinguished gentle- 
= preceded me, and not, to use his language, spend 
my time— 


in mere assertions and declamations about the importance of bimetallism. 
But, to again use his language, I shall endeavor to— 
present to ip Monee cnt comnts Sp eres Wale faseame tat such 
coinage would result in giving us such tallism. 
LORD MACAULAY ON THE AVARICE OF WEALTH. 


Lord Macaulay,in one of meena, inreferring to the cupidity 

of the creditor and the money class, said: 

an Eee financial re ee in denying the law of gravita 
If Macaulay had lived until to-day he would have seen a 

remarkable exemplification of the truth of this in the speeches 

and arguments of the gold-standard advocates. 


PROSPERITY A STRONGER FORCE THAN GRESHAM'S LAW. 


Mr. DiInGLEyY asserts as positively as is possible to be done in 
the English that silver would speedily drive all 
gold from its use as money in this country. His exact language 
was: . 
For m , | never was more confident of any fact in finance than I am that 
of silver as is would speedily drive gold from its use 
sicemtvaiy and with a reoptive maid Conny facts Sd sagumate riick ay 
be oaauent to maintain otherwise. 

This is precisely the argument which was made by every advo- 
cate of the gold standard when the silver bill was being discussed 
in 1877 and 1878. The gentleman read tables similar to those we 
find on 204 of the Report of the Director of the Miat, which 
show that during the sixteen years prior to 1878 the United States 
exports of gold exceeded our ee d by $583,831,117; in 
other words, the United States lost gold to that amount, The 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury also state that in 1878 the 
Treasury De nt estimated the ie in the country at $102,- 
silver, and the voices of the 


047,907. s included ae 
gold-standard men resoun through this Hall that 
if we enacted the silver-coinage law then pending every of 


gold would leave us. 
SILVER COINAGE BRINGS GOLD TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Notwithstanding this scarecrow talk, we enacted the silver- 
coinage law of 1878, and instead of —s leaving the United States, 
as was so emphatically t commenced coming to our 
country; and during the twelve years of the existence of the sil ver- 
coinage law of 1878, so far from losing any gold, we gained gold 
to the amount of $165,254,995. As this is a very er point, 


I give below the exact figures of and exports of gold to 
aa from the United States from 1861 to 1878, during which we 
had patents no silver coinage of standard silver money, the 
total silver dollars during that period being but $3,462,- 


180, hee i Se nerd sages Ss total amounts en and 
imports of gold during twelve years’ existence of silver- 
coinage law of 1878, 
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Table showing the value o gold coin and bullion imported into and exported 
from the United States from 1862 to 1877, the sixteen years before the passage 
of the silver-coinage 

Excess of | Excess of 
exports imports 
Year ending June 30— Exports. | Imports. - ooo 
imports. | exports. 
| | | 
$35, 499, 908 | $13,907,011 | $21, 502, 808 |............ 
6, 169.276 | 5,530,538 | 638, 788 |............ 
100, 661,654 | 11,176,769 | 80,484,865 |............ 
58, 381,038 6,498,228 | 61,882,805 |...........-. 
71,197,300 | 8.196.261 | 63,001,048 |... ........ 
30,026,627 | 17,024,866 | 22,001, 761 ain 
73,906,344 | 8,737,443 | 63,658,901 |_..... 
96,008,498 | 14,142,568 | 21,870,900 |............ 
83,635,962 | 12,056,950 | 21,579,012 |__.......... 
66, 686, 208 6, 883, 561 BEE Peeccccccccce 
49, 48, 760 8,717,458 | 40,831,308 |............ 
44, 856, 715 8, G82, 447 | 
34,042,420 | 19,508, 137 DRED becnces coccee 
66,980,977 | 13,696,793 | 53,284, 184 |_........... 
31, 177,050 7,902,700 | 23,184,341 |...........- 
26,500,374 | 26,246,234) 344,140 [2 
Total, 1962-1877 ........- | 762,704,090 | 188,982,873 | 583,831,117 |... 
| | 








This is unquestioned proof that in a period of sixteen years dur- 
ing which we did not coin silver we lost $583,831,117. It is true 
that gold was at a discount all that time, and that, of course, is 
one reason why we lost gold. I now give a table which I have 
prepared, showing that during the twelve years of silver coinage 
we gained $165,254,995 of gold. Bear in mind that during that 
twelve years we coined silver to the amount of $382,318,867, an 
annual average of $31,859,905.58. The table is as follows: 


Table showing the value of gold coin and bullion imported into and exported 
from the United States from 1378 to 1390, while the silver-coinage act wus in 
Sorce. 


| 


1 


Excess of | Excess of 
exports imports 
Year ending June 30— Exports. | Imports. over | over 

imports. | exports. 
$919, 861 $1, 623, 266 $703, 405 
4, 587, 614 5, 624, 948 |... 1,037, 34 
3,639,025 | 80,758,306 |_. 77, 119, 371 
2,565, 182 | 100,081,250 | _- 97, 466, 127 
$2,587,880 | 34,377, 054 1, 789, 17 
11, 600,888 | 17,734, 149 6, 133, 261 
41,081,957 | 22,851,317 | $18,250,640 |........._.- 
8, 477, 892 , 691, 696 | 18, 213, 804 
42,952,191 | 20,743,340 | 22,208,842 |............ 
9,701,187 | 42,910,001 32,208, 814 

18, 376,234 | 43,934,317 25, 558, O83 | 

50,952,285 | 10,284,858 | 40,667,427 |............ 
17,350,193 | 13,097,146 | 4,253,047 |............ 
1, 396, 876 602,454) 504,422 |............ 














*From April to June 30. 


Now, to show how thoroughly this was the free-coinage period 
of our country, I will call attention to the fact that during this 
twelve years we coined more silver than during the remaining 
einetydour years of the existence of our Government under the 
Constitution, our entire silver coinage during those ninety-four 

being only $329,665,546.25, an annual average of $3,507 ,080.25. 
This shows that during the period to which I have alluded our 
average annual silver coinage was ten times as great as during the 
other years of our history. 

With the numerous evidences of the beneficence of silver coin- 
age before us, the Republican party in 1890 repealed the silver- 
ae law of 1878 and enacted the disgraceful bullion law called 
the Sherman Act. This — the coinage of silver, and gold 
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This shows that during the five years since the repeal of the 
beneficent and wise silver-coinage act of 1878 we have lost $189,- 
276,738 of gold. But the real condition is worse than that, because 
during that time we have exchanged interest-bearing bonds for 
$152,000,000 of gold to replenish the constantly diminishing gold 
in the Treasury, and it is contended that most of this came 








from Europe; so that during this period of legislation which 
Democrats denounced we have lost gold to an amount exceeding 
$300,000,000; and most of this has been lost since the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, on November 1, 1893, I 
predicted such a result in my speeches upon that bill. 

GOLD GONE TO EUROPEAN TREASURIES. 

I will now present a table showing that the gold we have lost 
since November, 1893, has gone to European banks. 

Table showing amount of gold in eight principal banks of Eu date 
of the repeal of the Sherman Act and at recent date 
November . nt 
Bank. 7 pA : -e = ; = 
Bank of England . $126, 416, OOF 800, 000 
Bank of France entetnteneindemeehd Salas i. 30, G0) ae) 05, EM 
Austro-Hungarian Bank .................. 1, O44, 400) 0.000 
Imperial German Bank .............. saciid 180, 238, TUO 249, 369, 193 
National Bank of Belgium .......... ‘ ated 19, 918, 500 O74, 7 
Netherlands Bank ..................- 13, 923, 000 1, GUS, § 
Se a 38. 536. 900 40. 020.000 
_  . | | alee 43, 202, 000 i, 43 ) 
813, 889, 700 | 1, 144, 646, 420 
LOSS OF GOLD TO THE TREASURY SINCE SILVER DEMONETIZATION. 

I will now present a table which I have prepared showing the 
gain of net gold tothe Treasury during the silver-coinage period, 
1878 to 1890; also the loss of gold from July 4, 1890, to ! mber 
1, 1893; also the loss from November 1, 1893, to the present time. 
Table showing the gain of gold to the Treasury during the silver > 

and the loss of gold since the enactment of the law of July 1 uing 

the silver-coinage law. 
Ne i. 
Gain of gold tothe Treasury from June 30, 1878, to date of coinage 

repeal, July 14, 180) _..... .... $86, 669, 872 
Loss of gold to the Treasury during operation of Sherman law 

from July 14, 1890, to November 1, 146 ‘ 105, 847 } 
Loss of gold to Treasury from November 1, 1898, to date 35, 765, 151 
Loss of gold to Treasury since the act of July L4, 1800, which r« 

pealed the silver-coinage law énkinaaheats 41, 612, 604 





On February 1, 1896, the outstanding obligations payable in coin, 
any or all of which may be presented at any time ior redemption, 
were as follows: 


United States notes, called greenbacks ....................... $215, 745, 840 

Treasury notes, act July 14, 1800_........... 110, 221, 185 

National-bank notes .................-. 165, ONG, SO 
0, 053, U2 


I have included the national-bank currency in the above because 
this currency can be presented at the counters of the national 
banks for redemption. or it can be presented in the reserve city 
where the banks located out of cities keep their accounts. 


These reserve banks would of necessity redeem the national- 
bank currency in either greenbacks or gold or standard silver dol- 
lars, but practically they would redeem them in either green- 


backs or gold, because there are only $56,629,676 standard silver 
dollars in circulation, and nearly all of these are in the hands of 
the people and not in possession of the banks. 


INEVITABLE ALTERNATIVES 





immediately commenced to leave our country just as it did prior It must be clear to anyone that if we continue to pay out gold 
to the of the silver-coinage act. 1 now present atable | __ res 7 > a , 
; : : when these obligations are presented (any one of which can be 
which I have prepared showing the exports and imports of gold | ~ - : a brag ry ys 
fro 890. the ti 1 just as well paid in silver) that this drain upon the gold in the 
July it :” “The ble i 4 * flo ee law, to Treasury will never cease. The one way to stop it is to provide 
y* snare <2 an follows: for silver coinage and pay the obligations in silver as is authorized 
Table showing value of coin and bullion exported from and imported into | by law. If we do not do this, it can only be stopped by retiring 
the United States d the years 1890 to 1895, and wing excess of exports | the entire $559,000,000 of obligations, and this would bring about 
over imports during thess years. | such a contraction of the currency as would cause a distress never 
| sone of | before experienced by the American people. These propositions 
y Sune2 exports | can not be denied. I[ call upon any member of this House to 
cur ending Sune over attempt to controvert them. Congress may resort to makeshift 
imports. | after makeshift, but they will finally find that we are reduced to 
. ~~ | one or other of the two alternatives which | have announced. 
=, wewe wens cecwennwe- coc ece wo ceneececonnce= $18, 516, its 987, 946, 768 Mr. DINGLEY says: 
Ges te 2,162,879 |. MES | re people of this country, in my judgment, will never consent to the adop- 
oS RTO eerie. 72.980.563| 4.172.665 | tion of any policy which will deprive us of gold. 
TOW... - noe ---n0 -2newnnneneeennennennees 36,384,700 | 30, 117, 576 | Lrespectfully ask if the evidence I have produced does not show 
Siecsihithsclsctinb ceditesainniiacenliball 189,276,738 | that the Senate bill will tend to bring gold to us and not to deprive 





us of that metal? 
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During all this period of twelve years of the existence of the 
silver-coinage law of 1878 the gold in the gold dollar was worth 
on an average about 20 per cent more than the silver in the silver 
dollar, and the Gresham law, a law or principle the force of which 
I fully admit, was constantly acting upon our gold and driving it, 
or tending to drive it, in a steady current from our shores; but 
this driving force of the Gresham law during the twelve years’ 
existence of the silver-coinage law of 1878, was met, counteracted, 
and overcome by a force so far exceeding the strength of the 
Gresham law as to more than meet and neutralize its power, and 
that force was the energizing effect of the silver-coinage law of 
1878. 

This law told the world that this, the greatest silver-producing 
country of the world, had entered upon a field of bimetallism. 

The owners of money throughout the world knew that this law, 
if executed in good faith, would practically double the money of 
ultimate redemption in the United States. 

The businessmen of this country and the moneyed men of other 
countries who invest in the United States believed that a law en- 
acted by so nearly a unanimous vote would be executed in good 
faith by the executive branch of the Government, and they be- 
lieved that it would energize every industry and cause all prod- 
ucts and all other property to rise in value. 

This presented a most inviting field for the investor, and almost 
immediately after the passage of that law the falling prices and 
lethargy which had characterized our history since 1873 under- 
went achange. Industries of all kinds were inaugurated; labor 
was all employed and wages were increased; property took a steady 
rise, and an era of great progress and pr rity commenced. 

If I had time I would show the effect of Semanationtion and re- 
monetization upon all kinds of property, but it will sufficiently 
illustrate my argument to show the effect upon the leading rail- 
road stocks as quoted in the New York market. 


GREAT PROSPERITY FOLLOWS COINAGE ACT OF 1878. 


In order to show at a glance the marvelous decrease in the value 
of property caused by the demonetization of silver in 1873 and 
the phenomenal increase in values by the partial remonetization 
of silver in 1878, I ask the attention of Congress to the following 
figures taken from the Financial Review of 1882, published under 
the shadows of Wall street, New York. 

I pose in the first column the selling price of the principal rail- 
road stocks just prior to the demonetization of silver in February, 
1873. In the second column I put the selling price of the same 
railroad stocks after the poe ad realized the baneful effects of 
the iniquitous act of 1873. then put in a third column the sell- 
ing price of the same stocks after the country began to feel the 
effect of the restoration of silver by the act of 1878. 














ol 
—- Price A: 208 
prior tol ter | the re- 
demon-| the de- | noneti 
otiza-_ | moneti-| Potion 
tion of —- of sil- 
silver, ver, 
1873. | Ye | 1878. 
Albany and Susquehanna .................-..-..---- 95 58 133 
COSORE QIN BTUOM « onsicne 200 nen esccesnnccceccccesased 12 85 156 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy ...................- 155 78 182 
Chicago and Rook Island ...................-...«... 118 63 148 
Columbus, Chic and Indiana Central ........... 95 2 23 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. Oo R 101 
Oleveland and Pitteburg ............-............... 92 72 142 
laware, Lackawanna and Western .............. 108 30 131 
Dubuque and Sioux City 63 39 88 
EMM 0:02 dit nepal etbed eee 69 4 7 
Erie preferred ........... 82 14 g 
PRU «i niccemsationinaien 122 118 250 
ERA RGA ES BEALS 126 40 146 
Dp Fee ccksin neeead tniden sckacd Weinbhebacnebduder 97 45 135 
Louisville and Nashville. ...........................- 7 29 109 
Marietta and Cincinnati first preferred ............. 28 2 24 
Memphis and Charleston ....................-..-...- 55 4 93 
EPUNT CI nc ckd 0 cnincdicnuard sncieeaeedh Udbube 110 36 126 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas......................-.- 40 3 D4 
OT” RE Re ER we 51 131 
ROT SONNE PT INNIR, 5006 wanvun cgbsnescasnenden haenes 106 6 112 
New York Central and Hudson River -............- 106 85 155 
RNID 6 avin nnusicwndtonsetaissnaseouall 49 3 60 
Ohio and Mississippi preferred ...................... 75 4 126 
PI ie te cin a abhes'ohn and weboes caediiten 130 80 280 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago................ 95 81 142 
Rensselaerand Saratoga. ................-....-...... 104 87 146 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain.................-.....- 97 5 86 
CUTS ID a siccesctns vonsne kn ccublcnsecbeabanaieaek 40 bs) 190 


These figures show that the demonetization of silver in 1873 
caused the withdrawal of money from the markets and a fall in 
the value of all kinds of property. It shows that railroad stocks 
fell in many cases to a mere fraction of their value prior to 1873, 
and it also shows after the remonetization of silver in 1878 all 

roperty rose in a remarkable degree in value. It is no doubt true 
the prices of these stocks wero affected in some degree by 


| be treated the same as 


other causes than the demonetization and remonetization 0 
but I insist that that was by far the most potent of all in 
that bore upon them. 

Other things besides stocks were affected in the same way 
Wheat sold for $2.25 a bushel just prior to February, 1873. and 
after 1873 fell as low as 83 cents a bushel, and after the remono- 
tization of silver it rose, selling as high as $1.59 a bushel. 

We have seen that cotton was 26 cents just priorto demonetiza- 
tion and that it fell to 8} cents after the demonetization, although 
the slight increase in the crops was by no means equal to the 
increased demand. 

Now, after the remonetization of silver, cotton rose to 123 cents 
in the face of the fact that crops increased from 4,800,000 bales 
in 1876-77 to 6,992,234 bales in 1882-83. 

This is another proof of the detrimental effects of demonetization 
of silver and the energizing and beneficial effects of its remoneti- 
zation. [Applause. ] 

I think the unquestioned evidences which I have presented not 
only ae refute Mr. DINGLEY’s argument that silver coinage will 
cause gold to leave our country, but also prove precisely the con- 
trary. The fall in prices after demonetization in 1873 shows that 
this caused money to be withdrawn from investments and from 
this country, and also shows that the silver-coinage act of 1878 
caused money to come to this country to seek investment. 

The reason why silver coinage caused gold to come to our coun- 
try is perfectly clear to any man who has given this subject proper 
investigation and study. The enactment of the silver-coinage act 
of 1878 informed the world that the United States had adopted the 
policy of coining substantially her entire silver product into stand- 
ard silver dollars, which were to be receivable in payment of all 
dues and debts. This was understood to mean that silver was to 


f silver, 
fluences 


gold, and that the money of ultimate re- 
demption was to be doubled, and every moneyed man in the world 
understood that this would cause a rise in the value of all prod- 
ucts and property, or, which is the same thing, a fall in the value 
of money. This of necessity caused everyone who had money to 
seek to invest it in property or in manufacturing and other enter- 
prises. This of necessity energized every industry, and money 
was sent to America to enjoy a profitable investment in enterprises 
and the general enhancement of property. During this twelve 
years of silver coinage the value of silver in the silver dollar was on 
an average worth in the markets about three-fourths as muchas the 
gold in the gold dollar, and therefore the Gresham law was con- 
stantly working with full force on all the gold in the country, and 
the reason why it did not cause gold to leave the country was that 
the energizing effect of silver coinage upon our industries was 
such and the profit in all investments was so great that all the 
force of the Gresham law was overcome, and the current of gold 
was toward our country and not from it. 


ANOTHER MISTAKE OF MR. DINGLEY AS TO EFFECT OF SILVER COINAGE. 


After stating that the value of 371} grains of fine silver bullion 
would be substantially the same as the silver when coined into a 
standard silver dollar, the distinguished gentleman makes the as- 
sertion that it follows that if we enacted a silver-coinage law gold 
would not be ane to our mints for coinage, and tliat even the 
gold already coined would be withdrawn from use as money, and 
gold bullion and coined gold would become merchandise. 

Mr. DINGLEY’s language was: : 

It must be conceded that under free and unlimited coinage of 


rivate silver 
ss there could be no material difference in market value between 371 ; 
gra’ 


of fine silver in the form of bullion before coinage and 371} grains o 
silver coined into a standard silver dollar. 
Mr. DINGLEY also stated in his speech: 


It is idle to claim that if the mints of the United States could be opened to 
the free coinage of silver on the basis of 16 to 1 the old relative value of sil- 
ver ss gold which existed before these new conditions came in would be 


These two assertions by Mr. DinGLEy show that his contention 
— unlimited silver coinage would not enhance the value of 
silver. 

On the contrary, we insist that if our Government coined and 
treated silver the same as gold, the silver in the silver dollar 
would rise in value, and as the discrimination in favov of gold 
would cease and gold would no longer be the only money of ulti- 
mate redemption, the value of the silver in the silver dollar and 
that of the gold in the gold dollar would rapidly approach each 

ther. 
bite MR. DINGLEY’S ARGUMENT REFUTED BY HISTORY. 

Now, Mr. Dina@ey seeks to combat this position, and, contrary 
to all precedents and ae history, asserts that it would 
follow that no gold would be brought to our mints. His words 
were: 


f from this that gold woul be ht to ints for coin- 
aston the basis of reguring tounco of gold ws the equivalent in colnage a 
only 16 ounces of silver— 

And he insists this would be the result unless this coinage 
doubled the value of silver as measured by gold. And unless this 
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result was attained, which he contends would not be possie, Mr. monop< ly, of course, resulted in the northeastern m« meyed men be- 


DINGLEY says: 

Gold would not be taken to our mints for coinage, and even that already 
coined would be withdrawn from use as money, and } ‘bh gold bullion and 
coined gold would become merchandise and be sold and exported as such. 

A BRAND-NEW SCARECROW. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a brand-new scarecrow which the gold- | 
standard advocates have thrust upon the people, and it is as fal- 
lacious and unfounded and untrue as their many other arguments 
and assertions which they make to substantiate their position. 
In utter refutation of this position taken by Mr. Dina.ey I ap- | 
peal to history and experience. ; . ; 

In 1877 the House passed a free silver coinage law, and in 1878 
a law which was substantially a free-coinage law was enacted by 
Congress. Now,if the gentleman was correct in the statement 
that the passage of a free-coinage law would have the effect to | 
stop gold being carried to the mints, then that law of 1877 and 
1878 would have stopped gold being carried to the mints for coin- 
age; but quite the ne. The year ppecoting the passage of 
that law the coinage of gold in the United States was but $43,999,- 
864, while in the year after the passage of the law it rose to 
$62,308,279, and the next year to $96,850,890. So that the very re- 
verse took place, and instead of gold not being carried to the | 
mints it was carried to the mints in increased ratio. 

Itis true that in 1883 and 1884 there was a falling off in the coin- 

of gold, but the reason for that was that there was a failing 

off in the production of gold, and the additional reason that the | 
demand for gold for the arts was so largely increased that in 1883 | 
14,458,000 and in 1884 $14,500,000 was used for the arts in the | 
nited States, and the gentleman will see from the Report of the | 
Director of the Mint that every dollar of gold produced in Amer- | 
ica after the passage of the free-silver laws of 1877 and 1878, that 
was not used in the arts, was carried to the mints for coinage. 

The fact that the law of 1878 provided for the annual coinage 
of nearly $40,000,000 of silver of necessity largely occupied the 
capacity of our mints, and therefore very naturally, to some ex- | 
tent, impeded gold coinage; but it appears that even this impedi- 
ment was overcome and gold coinage rapidly increased. 

THE REFUTATION COMPLETE. 

I respectfully ask the gentleman from Maine, does he want any | 
more thorough refutation of his statement than that? I can easily 
add additional evidence. If the logic of the gentleman is correct, | 
that the coinage of silver would prevent the coinage of gold, then | 
by the same logic a law which repeals a silver-coinage law and | 
demonetizes the metal would cause a great increase in the coinage 
of gold; but we find on examination that when we demonetized | 
silver in i873 gold coinage did not increase, but actually decreased. 
In 1873 we coined $57,032,747.50 in gold. The year after demone- | 
tization, instead of the gold coinage rising, it fell to $35,254,630, 
and the next year it fell to $32,951,940. We thus see that Mr. 
DInGLey is refuted on all sides. 

Gold-standard advocates tell us that the gold, silver, and paper | 
money which now exisis in the United States is much greater than | 
it was during the period of great prosperity from 1850 to 1861. I) 
do not doubt this; but no one denies that, notwithstanding this 
large increase, nearly all of it is concentrated in the banks of New 
York and other large cities. 

CAUSE OF MONEY FAMINE IN RURAL SECTIONS. 

The money in the rural sections has been gradually decreasing | 
until there is a money famine in all therural sections of the United 
States. The reason for this is apparent to everyone, and toremedy 
this unnatural condition is the effort of the Democratic party. 
Prior to 1861 the States of the entire Union in exercising their 
soverign power enacted banking laws, which were gradually im- | 

ved and perfected. Under this system banks were established | 

all parts of the United States, the vault of each bank being the | 
point of issue and redemption of its currency. The consequence 
was that the financial and business needs of every locality deter- | 
mined the amount of currency which was issued by the banks of | 
each section of our land. When the war commenced, Congress en- | 
acted what arecalled thenational bankinglaws. They were framed 
and dictated by the moneyed men and the bankers of New York, 
who took ial pains to so frame the laws as to give them the | 
m oly of banking and the substantial control of the money of 
the United States. By these laws all bankers other than national 

were prohibited from issuing any currency by the attach- | 
ment of a penalty of 10 percentonevery dollar issued. This gave | 
the national bankers the monopoly of issuing currency. These 








men possessed vast amounts of personal property, and in order to 
give them the monopoly of borrowing from these banks they 
secured the enactment of a provision which prohibited national | 
banks from loaning money unless it was secured by the kind of 
property which they had and which the mass of the people did not 
ve. - made it impossible for the great mass of our people of 
the United States, whose property consisted of land or other real 
estate, to borrow one dollar from the national banks, which under | 
the law were the only banks of issue allowed to exist. This 


coming owners of substantially all the money and bonds issued 
by the Government. 
REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE FOR BONDHOLDERS AND CAPITAI 
In 1869 the currency of the country was at a discount of 30 or 40 
per cent, and all bonds stated upon their face that they were pay- 
able in this currency. The bondholders were so powerful that in 
March, 1869, they induced a Republican Congress to enact a law 
stating that their currency bonds should be paid for in coin. At 
that time the silver in a silver dollar was worth as munch and even 
more than the gold in a gold dollar, and therefore they did not des- 
ignate the kind of coin that they were to receive; but, realizing 
that to reduce the amount of coin would enhance its value, in 1873 
they again exercised their influence over Congress and secured the 
enactment of a law demonetizing silver, which, of course, en- 
hanced the value of gold and at the same time necessitated the 
payment of their bondsin that metal. The depression and distress 
which followed this enactment brought about a revolt, which re- 
sulted in the passage of the silver-coinage laws of 1877 and 1878. 
At that time the House of Representatives was overwhelmingly 
Democratic, but this same moneyed power induced the Republican 
Congress in July, 1890, to repeal this law, and from that time to 
this the struggle has continued between the moneyed power to 
maintain the gold standard and the people to restore bimetallism. 
It was this same influence which secured the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act. Thismoneyed power has be- 
come possessed of substantially all the gold in the United States, 
and they are here insisting that this gold which they own, and 


ISTs. 


| which could be put into one large iron safe, shall be the money of 
| ultimate redemption in the United States. 


ALL GOLD NOW CENTERED IN NEW YORK 

I have heretofore illustrated how the financial legislation of the 
Republican party has concentrated the wealth of the land in New 
York and other money centers. The bank clearings of New York 
City last week were $560,862,293, while the bank clearings of all 
the rest of the United States were only $439,044,111, and those of 
the South were absolutely insignificant. 

In this same line, the newspapers of to-day publish the list of 
the successful bidders for the $100,000,000 of bonds, showing that 
substantially all the gold in the United States is concentrated in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. The entire amount to be 
paid for the bonds is $111,378,836, and of this 897,196,477 is to be 
paid in the city of New York, while all the States south of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers only secured $196,600 of the bonds, for 
which they are to pay $222,086. In other words, New York City 
alone was able to purchase 450 times as much as all the States 
south of the Ohio and Potomac. 

The population of New York City is 1,515,301, while the popu- 
lation of the States south of the Potomac and Ohio is 18,327,704, 
more than 12 times the population of the city of New York, and 
therefore the gold per capita of New York City is 5,400 times the 
per capita in these Southern States, and this is the result of the 
tinancial legislation which I denounce. 

A THREADBARE GOLD-STANDARD SCARECROW 

The distinguished gentleman [ Mr. DiInGLEy], in referring to the 
Senate substitute, which provides for silver coinage, says: 

If this substitute should become law there is nota man in this country who 
has money to loan to the Government but would take alarm if such legisla- 
tion should be had at this time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is one of the threadbare scarecrows 
which the gold-standard men have been reiterating for the last 
twenty years. To show its utier fallacy I have only to state that 
less than five days ago the Senate of the United States by a very 
decided majority passed the substitute we are now considering, 
which provides for the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
also provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
obligations which are payable in— 
either gold or silver coins or both, not at the option of the h: 
sively at the option of the Treasury Department 

Now, with this decisive action of the highest branch of the law- 
making power of our country, wesee by this morning's paper that 
the people of the world are offering to buy $100,000,000 of coin 
hone ata premium of more than $11,000,000, and that the anxiety 


lder, but excla- 


| to take this loan is so great that 44,640 persons or syndicates have 


applied -for the loan, and the total applications aggregate $553,- 
269,850. This shows conclusively that the enactment of this law 
would not alarm persons who have money to loan, and it isan 
overwhelming argument that the financial men of the world be- 
lieve as I do, that if this great and powerful Government enacts 
this law and reaffims the determination which was expressed in 
the Democratic platform of 1892— 

To hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal 
it will establish and maintain a parity between gold and silver 
and cause the financial men of the world to be indifferent whether 
the payment of these bonds is made in one metal or the other. 
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During years of service with Mr. DinGLey I have been deeply 
impressed with his great learning and superb ability, and the fair- 
ness and logical trend of his arguments, and when we see that this 
distinguished man, the premier of the House of Representatives, 
has been betrayed into laying down as the premises upon which 
he based his argument a series of fallacies and unwarranted asser- 
tions, we naturally look in astonishment to find how such a phe- 
nomenon has been accomplished. 






Anyone who has watched the press of the Northeast during the 


last few years must have been forcibly impressed that some gigantic 
power was exercising itself in an effort to convince the people of 


the United States that the interest of our country cou'd be best 


served by the establishment of the gold-standard policy. 
GOLD STANDARD LITERARY BUREAU. 

Not willin 
dailies of the Northern cities alone, the bankers and money monop- 
olists established what they denominated a reform club, the pur- 
pose of which is to publish documents in advocacy of the gold 
standard, which documents for the last two years have been 
spread all over the United States. I hold in my hand a report of 
the committee of the club, which is engaged in this work. We 
find by this report that prior to its publication they had distrib- 
uted 9,700,000 of these documents and were sending them out on 
an average of about 1,000,000 documents a month. It seems to 
me that this report shows that they have exercised every conceiv- 
able means which the use of money could by any ibility exer- 
cise to influence public opinion in favor of the gold standard. 

1. They employ and pay public speakers. 

2. They send out what they call sound-currency periodicals. 

8. They advertise in newspapers throughout the country that 
this ee will be supplied from the newspa- 
per offices free of charge. 

4, They supply, free of charge, any and all papers of the United 
States, which will accept them, broadside supplements of type and 
form similar to the papers to which they are sent, filled in with 
gold-standard arguments. 


5. Plates containing gold-standard arguments are also sent to 


all the papers that will accept them. 

6. A special bureau is established which o_o a corps of con- 
tributors of articles advocating the gold standard. 

7. They have a cartoon bureau which distributes cartoons in- 
tended to be arguments for the gold standard. 

8. They then have a general distributing bureau to aid all the 
other bureaus. 

9. They inaugurate plans for conventions to pass resolutions in 
favor of the gold stan ,and adopt any and all means to exer- 
cise influence over political conventions. 

These are only some of the methodsadopted by this bureau, and 
they express their determination to place the documents they have 

repared advocating the gold standard before every reader in the 
b nited States, and as everything distributed by them is prepared 
by men of the highest possible literary attainments, it is not sur- 
prising that they are so plausible as to deceive and mislead the 
general public, and therefore we are not surprised that they have 
misled as thoroughly an informed man as we all know Mr. 
DINGLEY to be. 


COINING SILVER AND PAYING IT OUT THE SAME AS GOLD IS NOT BAD FAITH. 


The gentleman from Maine {Mr. DINGLEY] had much to say 
about “honor and good faith,” ‘‘discharging debts in inferior 
money,” * distrust in our good faith,” ** honesty,” *‘straightforward 
dealing,” ‘‘bad faith,” etc., repeating these expressions several 
times, the apparent effort being to create the impression that op 
nents of the gold standard do not desire to act in good faith with 
the creditors of the Government. 

Let us look into the matter and see what the strictest good faith 
demands. There are two parties to these transactions, the people 
on the one side and the creditor on the other. We are the trus- 
tees of the people, and it is our duty to keep good faith with them, 
and as their agents it is our duty to keep good faith with their 
creditor, and see that he is paid every do to which he is enti- 
tled under either tie letter or the spirit of his contract. 

To give him less or to give him money less valuable than is due 
him under the contract would not be honest; and on the other 
hand we would be dishonest to the people to pay the creditor more 
than was due, or to give him more valuable money than was nom- 
inated in the contract. 

Let us examine the tenor of the contract. The contract which 
the creditor presents designates that it is payable in coin. 


THE MATTHEWS RESOLUTION FOR SILVER. 


A few days before the of the silver-coinage act of 1878, 
by a two-thirds vote in both Houses, Congress adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal 


to trust this matter to the influence of the great 
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and interest, at the option of the Government of the 


dollars, of the coin United States, in silver 


1 of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
a silver; a Seen its coi r such silver coins as a legal 
onder ymen sail and interest, is not i ion o 
the public faith, mor in Geregathen of theeinbae ef ce pallioaredine = 

Mr. Carlisle voted for the resolution and was one of its strong 
advocates. This certainly shows that every man who has come 
into possession of a Government obligation since 1878 knew that it 
was redeemable in silver dollars. The bankers and moneyed men, 
however, contend that the Sherman law, enacted July 14, 1890, 
gave them a right todemand gold. Mr. DINGLEy recites the ex- 
pression they rely upon, which is in these words: 

The established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on 


a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
provided by law. 


I insist that if this stood alone, unqualified, it would not give 
them the right to demand gold. 


SHERMAN LAW AS IT REALLY Is. 


The expression, as it really stands in the law, is as follows: 

That upon demand of the holder of any of the notes herein pro- 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury , under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at discretion, it 
being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 


on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as 
may provided by law. 


It will be seen that the law expressly authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to— 


redeem such notes in gold or silver coin at his discretion— 


but these controlling words are seldom, if ever, quoted or alluded 
to by gold-standard advocates. 


REPEAL LAW OF NOVEMBER 1, 1893. 


I wish also to call to the attention of those who assert that 
Congress has committed itself against the coinage of silver that 
the act of November 1, 1893, which repealed the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act, contained these words: 


And it is hereby declared to be the of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal in ic and exchangeable value, such equality to 
be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis- 
lation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the 
two metals,and the Pe eee of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the ent of de And it is hereby further declared that the 
efforts of vernment should be steadily directed to the establishment 
of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal 
power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets 
and in the payment of debts. 


MR. DINGLEY'S STATEMENTS SHOW THAT BIMETALLISM CAN BE MAINTAINED. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I will give another reason why bimetallism 
could be maintained, if we should now enact laws for the coinage 
of silver, which I think will ap to my friend, Mr. DinG.ry. 
The Report of the Director of the Mint for 1892, pages 56 and 57, 
Says: 5 

vised the 1d" 
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World's production. 
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It will therefore be seen that during the three years prior to the 
meeting of the Republican national convention in 1892 the pro- 
duction of gold was less than two-thirds the production of silver. 
With that condition staring them in the face, the Republican 
party, of which our chairman, the very i ed premier of 
this House [Mr. DINGLEY], was a prominent member, declared 
with all ble emphasis in favor of silver coinage. 

The silver plank in the Republican platform of 1892 was in these 


words: 
SILVER AND CURRENCY. 


Th Aapesicem poopie, from cbulition aah te favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both and silver as standard 
money— 

These were their 


precise words, and the following language did 
not lessen the force of this pledge for bimetallism— 

restric’ d under such provisions, determined by legis- 
Cee ee eee eta adeieea e two 
metals, so that the purc and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether 


of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. 

Their candidate, President Harrison, in his letter of acce 
indorsed all that had been said by his party and used 
phatic and unmistakable language: 

COINAGE AND CURRENCY. 
<5 seveaien of the convention in favor of bimetallism declares, I 


that has, these 
convineed that the 


i 


die 








at such a ratio te gold as will maintain the equality in their 
coins of ose of the two coined dollars would conduce tothe prosperity 
of all the great producing and commercial nations of the world. 


And the New York Tribune, in speaking of this plank of the 
Minneapolis platform, said: 

The declaration of the silver question is free from ambiguity. 

The Republicans realized that these propositions were so self- 


ident, and they so fully appreciated that the people would not | 
—— Wwhich did not subscribe to them, that they in- 


support a — ‘ : oe 
corporated in their campaign book a distinct announcement in 
favor of these principles. : 

I read from the Republican Campaign Book, page 157: 

Some money lenders who are money monopolists want scarcer money that 
it may be dearer. The honest wage earners, the tillers of the soil, and other 
ucers who would rob no man want more money, but good money. More 
money, they believe, is required by the constant growth of commerce and 
industry. 


In the next paragraph, the same page, the book says: 


No party has ever favored money monopolists, a contraction of the cur- 
rency, or an unchanged volume of circulation which, with growing business, 
would involve a relative contraction. 


In the great anxiety of the Republican party to secure votes 
they proceed in the next paragraph of their campaign book to use 
these expressions. 

The subhead of this paragraph is as follows: ‘‘ The Republican 
a bimetallic — 

The book then says: 


Nine-tenths aie people are bimetallists. They want both money metals 


used. because ve both needed to sustain the world’s commerce. 
The Republican party intelligently and honestly answers their wishes. 
Presid m_is a bimetallist, as his official papers and his speeches 


ent 
plainly show. Republi latf declares for bimetallism. 
apes Eakeclip cugdemate the cuusne alae party. 

The Republican pledges in favor of silver in 1890 were quite as 
emphatic as they were in 1892. From page 19 of the Republican 
campaign book of 1890 I read as follows: 


In its last national platform the Republican party declared this doctrine: 

“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, ont condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to silver.” 


, and in that 


AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT FOR SILVER. 
Now, bear in mind that these declarations and pled 
DINGLEY’s party to the 
the equal coinage of bot 


ges of Mr. 
ple, in which he heartily joined, for 
gold and silver, were made at a time 


when the gold production of the world was less than two-thirds 
the uction of silver. Now, the distinguished gentleman tells 
us that the production of gold this year will be $250,000,000, while 


we know the production of silver will be but little, if any, more 
than $200,000,000. 

Mr. DineLey’s language was— 

Since 1890 the increase of [gold roduction has been greater than ever be- 
fore, rising from $118,000,000 in 1870 to $205,000,000 in 1895, with the probability 
that the production year will reach $250,000,000. 

Mr. Dine.ey also added that this production— 

Is almost twice the production of any year of the Californian period. 


Now, if Mr. Dine ey felt justified in promising the people bi- 
metallism by the free coinage of both gold and silver when the 
production of silver was nearly double that of gold, how can he 
state that free coinage of both metals would not gi ye us bimetal- 
lism when the relative production of gold and silver is reversed 
and the production of gold is now one-quarter more than the pro- 
duction of silver. I think this is a very complete compliance with 
our distinguished premier’s demand— 


That we present tothe House and country the grounds on which we assume 
that silver coinage will result in giving us bimetallism. 


PLEDGES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FOR SILVER. 

Having shown that the pledges of the Republican party bind 
them in to support bimetallism, I will: now show that the 
pedeee of the Democracy bind them with double—yes, even 
ible—force to vote for and sustain bimetallic legislation. 

The Campaign Book for 1890, page 374, says: 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY ON SILVER. 

The records of the Fifty-first Congress show that the Democratic Senators 

and Representatives are ya unit in cappere of the free ond - 


limited coinage of the w metal. 
The Democratic platform of 1884, reaffirmed in 1888, spoke as follows on the 


“We believe in honest , the and silver co f the Constitu- 
money. gold inage o stitu 


tion, a convertible in wi loss." 
The circulating nen = = such money without loss. 
‘The | blican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 


money. 
aus manning of Giese Gedesations can be best learned from the history of 
Tn all its of power the party ted a law to de- 
monetize diver, but constantly and F aeatbeained its tops ond 
unlimited from 1792 to lets. wien the Republicans being in a large 
majority in Houses of Congress, and having all departments of the Gov- 
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ernment, enacted a law in February prohibiting the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar 
In November, 1877, a Democratic House 


} of Representatives enacted a free 
silver coinage bill, which went to 


its grave in a Republican Senate 

The book then proceeds to give the vote upon silver, showing 
that the Democratic vote in the House in 1877 was 97 votes for the 
free coinage of silver and only 10 against it. Various other votes 
upon the silver question are then given, in he vote of 
June 7, 1890, at which time the House gave a direct vote upon the 
question of free coinage. The Democrats in the House were 
almost solid for free coinage, only 13 Democrats voting against 
the bill, and all of them were promptly retired to private life. 

Among those who voted for free coinage | recall Breckinridge 
of Arkansas, Breckinridge of Kentucky, Bynum, Caruth, Carcu- 
INGSs, CLARKE of Alabama, Crain, Crisp, Edmunds, McCreary of 
Kentucky, Montgomery, Oates, O’Ferrall, Outhwaite, Springer, 
Stone of Kentucky, TUCKER, TURNER of Georgia, WASHINGTON, 
and the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Wilson. 

With this overpowering expression of the Democracy in favor of 
free coinage fresh in the minds of the people, the election of 1890 
took place and resulted in the great Democratic victory which gave 
this House 150 Democratic majority. 

This vote in favor of free coinage was made a very prominent 
feature in the campaign. It was made very noticeable in the cam- 
paign books, and it was regarded as a declaration and pledge on 
the part of the Democracy for free coinage. 

Two years later, in 1892, the Democratic party again went be- 
fore the people on the positive declaration in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. 

The platform promised the people— 

Coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against either 


luding the 





metal. 

The only conditions imposed were that— 

The dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal, int 
exchangeable value. 

This plank of our platform closes with these words: 

We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the prot 
farming and laboring classes, the Arst and most defenseless victim 
money and a fluctuating currency. 

THIRTY-ONE STATE PLATFORMS FOR SILVER, 

Not only did the Democratic platform promise the people free 
silver, but in addition to that, thirty-one States, in their conven- 
tions, adopted free-silver platforms, and substantially all of the 
Congressional districts which expressed themselves on the subject 
were emphatic for free coinage. The New York Tribune of June 
21, 1892, refers to this subject in these words: 

Behind Cleveland is a party which in the last three years has declared for 
free silver in thirty-one State platforms, and in two Congresses has voted 
for free-silver bills with substantial unanimity. 

One of those thirty-one States was the State of Alabama, which 
in the State convention expressed itself unequivocally for silver. 

I read from the fourth nlenk of the Alabama State platform of 
1892. 

That the Democratic party of Alabama expresses its condemnation of the 

1e 


i party for their administration of the finances of the country, 
under which the demand of the people for a sufficient circulating medium 


rinsic, and 


of the 
ft unstable 


has been ignored, and silver has been driven from its time-honored and 
rightful place and uses under the Constitution of the United States, where it 
was maintained so long as our party had control of the national legislation. 


Every public man knows that in 1873, when the Republican 
party was in control of every branch of the Government, that 
party demonetized silver. Every public man knows that after 
the Democratic House had, in 1877, passed a free silver coinage 
bill at 16 to 1, the bill was defeated in a Republican Senate. 

The bill I refer to passed the House on November 5, 1877, just 
twenty days after the meeting of that Congress and one week 
after the committees were appointed. 

It was passed by the Democratic party, such grand Democrats 
as Blount, Carlisle, Forney, Sunset Cox, Garth, Herbert, Kelly, 
Hewitt, R. Q. MILLs, and Reagan voting for and supporting the 
bill. 

ANOTHER GOLD STANDARD ERROR. 

Mr. DinGLey then speaks of— 

A change in the conditions of mining causing the remarkable decline of 
silver. 

He then puts in a subhead, 
decline,” and says: 

It is this abnormal increase in the production of silver 

VALUE OF GOLD INCREASED 


“The overshadowing cause of silver 


SILVER HAS NOT DECLINED 


The gentleman is wrong when he tells us that silver has fallen 
in value. I have prepared tables showing the production of sil- 
ver and its value in 1873, 1892, 1893, and 1894, and the same with 


regard to the staple products of America, and these tabies show 
that the increase in the production of silver has been less than 
that of any of the staples, and the decrease in price of silver has 
been also fae than that of any of these staples, showing conclu- 
| sively that silver has not fallen in value, but that gold has in- 


| creased in value. 
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Table showing increase in production of silver and various other staple Ameri- 


can products from 1873 to 1892, their value in 1873 and 1892, also their value in 





1892 compared with that of 1873. 
In- 
crease veins 
Articles Production | Production. pee vequne Yebee com- 
: in 1878. in 1892. tion, | 1873. | 1892 pared 
1873 to we 
1892, ot 
Times. Per ct. 
Silver ..... ounces..| 27,650,000 58,000,000 Zyy |$1. 298 |30. 877%) 67 
Cotton ._.... bales..| 2,074,351 9, 035, 379 8 00.70 135. 85 35 
Pig iron...... tons... 2, 560, 963 9, 157,000 Be | 42.75 115.75 37 
Steel rails....do.... 115, 192 1, 551, 844 133 120. 50 20.00 2 
OO acne 50, 512, 000 150, 505, 745 3 4.84 | 2.50 &2 
Wheat ...bushels..| 241,254, 700 *611, 780, 000 1.12]; .@ 55 
SOR cvneckese do....| 982,274,000 | *2,112, 892, 000 . 59 30 66 
Wool ..... pounds...) 154,000,000 206, 000, 000 2 -70| .30 43 


*1801. 


In order to refute the statement that the fall in values has been 
caused by excess in production, I have prepared another table 
showing the peer of these articles in the United States, so 
far as I could get the data, for the years 1892, 1898, and 1894. The 
table also shows the value in 1892 and the value in 1894; also, the 
percentage of value in 1894 to what it was in 1892. 


Table showing production of silver and various other staple American products 
in 1892, 1898, and 1894 and their values in 1892 and 189); also their value in 1894 
as compared with that of 1892. 





















Value 
in 1804 
Production |Production |Production| Value | Value | com- 
in 1882. in 1893. in 1804. in 1892. |in 1894.| pared 
| with 
1892. 
| 
Per ct 
Silver ..... OZ... 58,000,000; 60,000, 49, 500, 000) $0. 87 74, . 60 
Ootton _bales.. 9, 035, 37 6, 717,1 7, 627, 211) 35.85 ). 00 83 
Pig iron.tons.. 9, 157, 000 7, 124, 502 6, 657, 388) 15. 75 11.50 te 
Steel rails.do.. 1,551, 1, 136, 1, 014, 084) 30.00 22.00 73 
COREE oi nsinucs do.. 150, 505, 7 162,770,192) 148,000, 2.50 2.20 91 
Wheat -bush..| *611, 780, 0 805,181,725) 460,267,416, .62 -58 85 
Corn . -do../*2, 112, 892, 000 1, 619, 496, 131/1, 212,770,052} .39 .41 105 
Wool ..... ibs , 000, 308, 208, 057,384; .30 -l4 46 


* 1891. 


One reason why money has been hoarded and prices have declined 
since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act is 
that every step taken by this Government which helps to fasten 
upon this country the gold standard has a tendency to reduce the 
amount of money of ultimate redemption, which must lower 
prices; and when this tendency exists, all those who have money 
see that its purchasin wer will increase, and therefore their 
interest is best serv y holding and hoarding, instead of in- 


vesting. 
ANOTHER GOLD-STANDARD ERROR. 


The gentleman from Maine then states: 


It is significant in this connection to recall that the United States has used 
five times as much silver as money in the seventeen years since 1878 as it used in 
a seventy years of the existence of this Government under the Consti- 

ution. 


This is another of the many errors into which the gold-standard 
men have fallen and which they reiterate as a standard antisilver 
argument. If they had taken the trouble to look into the history 
of our country, they would have found that during the first sev- 
enty years of our Government we did not depend upon American 
silver. In fact, during that period our entire silver —— was 
$122,832,462, and the entire production of silver of the United 
States was only $1,500,000, and the silver money of the United 
States was almost entirely foreign silver. 

In 1847 the Secretary of the Treasury estimated the amount of 
specie in the country at $120,000,000, and as this was before the 

sovery of gold in California, the most of this was silver and 
was mostly foreign silver, and this $120,000,000 of course only in- 
cluded the —_ which was visible and could not include that in 
the hands of the people, of which no account could betaken. The 
excess of foreign coins over those from our mints was so t that 
contracts for payment of money very frequently sti ted that 
the payment was to be in so many Spanish milled dollars, and the 
statutes of some of our States also mention Spanish milled dollars 
as the money in which contracts were to be liquidated. Now, 
all this Spanish money was used,and it shows that the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. DineLny] was fearfully in error when he 
stated that the United States has used five times as much silver 
in the seventeen years since 1878 as it used in ‘the first seventy 
years of the existence of our Government. If he had used the 


word ‘‘coined” instead of ‘‘ used” he would have been practically 
correct. 
ANOTHER ERRONEOUS GOLD-STANDARD ARGUMENT. 


The distinguished gentleman [Mr. DINGLEy] also says: 


The suggestion that France compels the holders of the French paper cnr. 
rency to sometimes accept silver in part payment, at least, of notes presented 
for redemption, and = preserves the parity of these notes with gold, ov... 
looks the fact that it is not the Government of France that issues circulatj)> 
notes, but a corporation distinct from the Government, known as the Ban 
of France, which maintains a coin reserve of nearly $834,900,000 (of which 
nearly $385,000,000 is gold) against a note circulation of only $675,000,009, 


In reply to this I will say that the liabilities of our Treasury 
een which are payable in coin, are much less than this, 
and if we had adopted the same policy which is acted upon in 
France the gold in our Treasury would have far exceeded that 
which is now held by France. 


At the end of Mr. Cleveland’s first term the net gold 


SS SE Wn kos nk ccnsGeceacuetea Goeaccu $197, 874, 429 
Received from sale of bonds ...................-..-. 182, 000, 000 
ES ae ne aa 10, 000, 000 


And the amount the Treasury is now receiving from 
the late bond sale 


111, 878, 836 





Diva nim ois bt meee e od una winnie eats 501, 253, 258 

And I very much fear that under our policy in a few months 
— —_ be another cry that the Treasury reserve is being ex- 
nausted. 


FRANCE MAINTAINS HER GOLD RESERVE BY A METHOD CONTRARY TO THAT 
ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

The reason why France is able to maintain this reserve of 
$385,000,000 of gold is that the holders of obligations know that 
when they _—— them they may get silver and not gold; and the 
reason we have lost nearly 3400, ,000 of gold is that holders of 
our ene foe which are payable in either gold or silver, know 
they will be unjustly favored and given gold for obligations which 
the law authorizes the Secretary to pay insilver. And yet in the 
face of these facts, which are known to the whole world, our dis- 
a chairman, the gentleman from Maine, tells us that 

ance— 


Maintains her full legal-tender silver at a parity with gold precisely as the 
Government of the United States maintains our silver. 


Now, I assert, and everybody in the House knows, that we main- 
tain our parity by a method exactly contrary to the one adopted 
by the French nation. France maintains her parity by honoring 
silver and treating silver precisely as that nation treats gold. We, 
on the contrary, exercise all the powers of our Government in 
discriminating in favor of gold and silver, and then we 
maintain the ped by selling bonds for gold, thus mo ing 
the ve honest bread earners for years tocome. Including 
the present loan, we will, for this p alone, during only two 
years, have incurred an obligation for interest amounting to 
$244,000,000, and both principal and interest amounting to $506,- 


000,000. 

Mr. BOATNER. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I were 
to ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will answer it with pleasure. 

Mr. BOATNER. Can you inform us whether France gave any 
pledge to redeem — circulation, such as the greenbacks or the 
silver certificates 

Mr. WHEELER. It has six hundred and seventy-five millions 
’ paper es and they pay it in coin, silver or gold, as 
they see fit. 
poe aan But is not that the circulation of the Bank of 

ance 

Mr. WHEELER. I will explain that. 

Mr. BOATNER. The question I wanted to ask of my friend, 
if he had any knowledge on the subject, is whether the French 
Government has not retired all of its pledged obligations, so that 
7 _ a of this class that may be presented for re- 

emption 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, but even if that be so, I submit to my 
friend that this very paper circulation which is issued by the 
Bank of France has the same relation to that country as our notes 
and obligations have to ours. The gentleman’s argument is that 
the $675,000,000 of French paper currency, to which the gentleman 
from Maine referred, is not issued by the French treasury itself, 
but by the Bank of France, and therefore the gentleman contends 
that the action of the Bank of France in paving out gold and sil- 
ver at its discretion is no reason to justify the United States in 
adopting thesame plan. Now, the gentleman himself has insisted, 
and all tlemen who advocate the gold standard insist, that 
the United States Treasury has, under the laws which now exist, 


become a ban institution, as they say our Treasury is just 
like ie Beak of Peanee, and that being case, it follows that 


% 











the system adopted by the Bank of France is applicable in all 
ts to our ary. ae 
we had retained in the Treasury the gold which was in it 
when Mr. Cleveland turned over the Government to Mr. Harrison 
and added to it the $182,000,000 which we have obtained by selling 
bonds since, we would have more gold in our Treasury than 
France has in hers. te 

Mr. BOATNER. Will it interrurt the gentleman to ask him 

a question right there? : 
r. No, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. If France, by the payment of silver partially, 
sustains it at a parity, why can not Mexico, Japan, China, and 
other silver-using countries, which pay it altogether, maintain 
it at a parity in those countries? 

Mr. WH LER. Because those countries are what are called 
silver countries, and they do not pay out any gold at all. France 
is a bimetallic country, and that is what we want tobe. Wedo not 
want to adopt the Pp of Japan, China, or Mexico. I say that 
we ought to adopt the plan of France, a plan which meets the full 
approval of the gentleman from Maine, a plan which I am confi- 
dent would establish us on a bimetallic system. 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes; but the gentleman will admit that his 
argument is that the United States discredits silver by refusing 


to pay it out. 

Mr, WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. And thereby discriminates against it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. And France, by paying it out only partially, 
you say does not discredit it; then why is it that the payment alto- 
— in that money which is to give it an appreciation over gold— 

ow is it that silver in all ereeaine Soeereie is exactly at the 
same ity that it is everywhere else? 


Mr. . The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BOATNER. How does the gentleman account for that? 

Mr. WHEELER. I account for it by saying that it is not true. 
My friend from Louisiana is mistaken in his premise. [Laughter. } 
Silver in all those countries has almost the same purchasing power 
that gold has in gold-standard countries. 

The cage teg 2 A of iculture tells us that the average price of 
wheat in the United States in 1893 was 54 cents, which of course 
meant gold. The same year the average price in India in silver, 
taking the average of twelve different localities, was 67 cents. 
We thus see that when the London merchant wishes to buy 
wheat he can_buy silver with his gold and = almost 2 bushels 
of wheat in India for the same money for which he can buy 1 
bushel in the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
the difference between the treatment of the United States and the 
treatment of France of silver as money? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sorry that the gentleman did not hear 
me. I was explaining it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What is the difference? 

Mr. WHEELER. The difference is that France pays out gold 
and silver at its option or discretion. We pay out gold in redemp- 
tion of obligations which the law says are payable either in silver 


or 
fo GROSVEN OR. How long is it since France coined silver? 
Mr. WHEELER. The Latin Union was virtually dissolved in 
1876, and that is the date generally given; but France has coined 
a t deal of silver since that time. The report of the Director 
of the Mint shows that last year France coined half as much silver 
as ane and the French coinage prior to 1876 was very great. 
. GROSVENOR. We have coined more than France in pro- 
portion to our gold. 
Mr. WHEELER. I can not tell exactly what the amount of 
d is, but I think itis largely overestimated, nse we 
+t one or two great houses like the Rothschilds and the Mor- 
= have “corn ” the gold of the world; and we also see that 
gold to the $100,000,000 of bonds came almost entirely 
= New 


ork ae 
. GROSVENO Ah, now you are getting onto another 
proposition entirely. 


MR. DINGLEY’S ERROR AS TO THE EFFECT OF BIMETALLISM. 
Mr. WHEELER. The distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means then asserts: 


It is said that sormehow or other, by the adoption of free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 18 tol, we will fornia 2 fund fon redemption. ‘ 


Hp then asks how the Government is to get such silver dollars, 
an‘ says: 
E with such the silv 
ven yas omam, a Ny ony ey such silver 
ant will be a oan -_ Mr. oe assumes that we desire 
roo Nar y for the purpose of using the dollars so coined 
to redeem greenbacks. ' 


No bimetallist has ever made an h ion. 
the Senate substitute, or if the Secretary of the T: 


our 
see 


If we enact 
the Treasury would 
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commence now to pay out silver in part payment for greenbacks 
presented, which he has a right to do, it would immediately stop 
the raid which is now being made on the Treasury. ; 

The only reason why the greenbacks are now presented is that 
we have discriminated in favor of gold and made it more valu- 
able than silver, and the holders of greenbacks know that by 
demanding gold they can compel the Government to repeatedly 
issue bonds, ' 

Mr. DINGLEy then tells us that the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of February 4 shows that of the 353,000,000 silver doll: 


: I rs 
in the Treasury, 346,000,000 are represented by outst ver 
certificates, leaving but 7,000,000 available to pay coi1 4 

Mr. DINGLEY then says: 

Only 7,000,000 of silver dollars outside of the fund under t! n 
the Treasury to-day, belonging to it in such a way as t r 
the redemption of the greenbacks. Therefore what is pr 
confidence in this country still more—to create the impress 
to repudiate something whether we door not —all because o 
and every one of these silver dollars can be used for other purposes, instead 
of green backs. 

Mr. DINGLEY speaks of increasing distrust, and says: 

The end of using these $7,000,000 for redemption purposes « ify 
the means. : 

Mr. DINGLEY here tells Congress that the purpose sought to be 


obtained by the bill before the House is simply to require the § 
retary of the Treasury to pay out these 7,000,000 silver dollar 
the redemption of coin obligations. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF BIMETALLISM 


It is surprising that a gentleman of Mr. DINGLEy’s learning and 
intelligence should make such an assertion. The advocates of 
bimetallism know it can only be accomplished by treating silver 
the same as gold, coining it the same as gold and paying it out 
for the redemption of coin obligations the same as gold; in other 
words, complying with the pledge which is contained 


in the plat- 
form upon which this Administration was placed in p : 
The advocates of the bill as it passed the Senate believe that if 
the measure becomes a law it will finally have the effect 
doubling the money of ultimate redemption, and that this would 


cause a rise in prices of all products of American toil and energize 
every industry in our land. 


VALUES AFFECTED BY AMOUNT OF MONEY 


The history of the world shows that an increase in the amount 
of money of ultimate redemption in any country has the effect of 
increasing the value of all products and property; and that a reduc 
tion in the amount of money of ultimate redemption has the effect 
to reduce the value of all products and property, is asserted in all 
works on political economy which have ever been published; and 
I believe that no one has ever denied this unquestioned truth. 

It rests upon the principle of supply and demand. When the 
supply of money is small, the demand for it is such that it requires 
more property to procure it; and when the supply of money is 
large, the reverse of this proposition obtains. 

Mr. Cleveland fully realizes the force of this unerring principle. 
In his last message he said: 

Everyone who receives a fixed salary would find the dollar in his hand ruth- 
lessly scaled down to the point of bitter disappointment, if not to pinching 
privation. 

This means that silver coinage would result in reducing the 
purchasing power of a fixed salary; which, of course, means that 
it would cause products and all property to rise in value. Mr. 
Cleveland contends, however, that the reduced price which the 
gold-standard farmer receives for his products finds a compensa- 
tion in the reduced price which pays for the articles he purchases. 

The experience of the farmer has taught him the error of this 
contention. He makes 10 bales of cotton and 400 bushels of wheat. 
Under silver coinage prior to 1873 he received $1,200 for his cotton 
and $700 for his wheat. He supports his family, educates one or 
more children at a first-class institute or college, sends the others 
to a neighboring school, pays his taxes, gives his family an annual 
excursion to a neighboring city, subscribes to his church, and lays 
up $300. 

Under the gold standard none of the expenses that I have men- 
tioned are materially reduced. 

He sells his 10 bales of cotton for $250 and his 400 bushel 


wheat for $160. Instead of laying up $300, he falls behind about 

$1,000, and in two or three years his home is sold by the sheriff. 
Some farmers, seeing the inevitable fall in prices, took their 

children from school, and denied themselves and family all the 


comforts they had before enjoyed. But even with the utmost 
pinching and economy very few have been able to meet their annual 
expenditure. 

When Mr. Rothschild, a delegate to the Brussels conference, 
was reminded of the effect of the single standard on the price of 
products he said: 

I hold that wheat at 30s. a quarter instead of 45s. is rather a blessing than 
otherwise. 
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Secretary Morton in a recent interview, in referring to the same 
subject, said, that he wanted the American dollar— 


to have the largest possible purchasing power. 


For the last two years Mr. Morton has been surrounded by people 
who draw fixed salaries, and no doubt their comforts would be 


increased just in pr rtion as the purchasing power of their sal- 
aries is enhanced. This would evidently cause the wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, and other products of the farm to be sold at the least 
price possible, which means the utter destruction and ruin of the 
most valuable interests in our land. 


SILVER COINAGE BENEFITS FARMERS. 


Only yesterday Mr. Balfour, first lord of the British treasury, 
said (as it appears by a cable dispatch) that agriculture suffered 
doubly owing to the present condition of the currency, and ex- 

ressed his personal belief that the reduced prices were largely 

ne to the artificial appreciation of gold which followed the de- 
monetization of silver. 

I quoted similar expressions in my last speech from the editor 
of the London Economist. He said: 


The effect of a depreciation of silver as ~ pm gold is to give a bounty on 
exports from India and the other silver-using countries. 


Mr. Nichoison, an eminent Englishman, said: 


India wheat is the very wheat that is conmapainat of by Secretary Manning 
as having lowered the price of European and American wheat. 

The effect on wheat applies in the same way to cotton and en- 
ables India to disastrously compete with us in all markets in the 
sale of cotton goods. 


ALL GREAT STATESMEN WERE BIMETALLISTS. 


The atest statesmen that this country has produced, from 
Alexander Hamilton to that noble Roman, Allen G. Thurman, 
have insisted that the coinage of both gold and silver—bimetallism 


in its fullest sense—is essential to the best interests of the people 
of this country. 


JEFFERSON, HAMILTON, WEBSTER, AND HUNTER WERE BIMETALLISTS. 
In 1791 Alexander Hamilton said: 


To annu! the use of either of the metels as money is to abridge the quantity 
of circulating medium, and liable to all the objections wh arise froma 
comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circulation. 


In February, 1792, Thomas Jefferson wrote to Hamilton: 
I concur with you that the unit must stand on both metals. 


Daniel Webster, in his t speech of December 1, 1836, said 

I read from the Boston edition of his speeches, Volume [V, page 
): 

Iam certainly of opinion, then, that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Con- 

ress, constitute the legal standard of value in thiscountry; and that neither 

Sienkese thin any State has authority to establish any r standard or to 


Forty-three years ago Senator Hunter said: 


The mischief would be great indeed if all the world were toadopt but one 
of the precious me as a standard of value. To adopt gold alone would di- 
minish the specie currency more than one-half, and the reduction the other 
way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be enough to 
prove highly disastrous to human race.—R. M. T. Hunter, 


BLAINE, GARFIELD, AND CARLISLE WERE BIMETALLISTS. 


Hon. James G. Blaine made a very able speech upon the free- 
coinage bill February 7, 1878. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, page 820. This great statesman said: 


I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution; indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution which that 
great organic law as quite independent of its own existence. No 
power was conferred on © to declare that either metal should not be 
money. Congress has therefore, in = judgment, no power to demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gol ; no power todemonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 


Mr. Blaine also said: 


Few persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress 
possesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or that Congress 
should be justified in prohibiting the coinage of both; and yet, in logic and 
legal construction, it would be difficult to show where and why the —2 of 
Congress over silver is greater than over gold; greater over either than 
over the two. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, 1 am in favor of 
remonetizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of order. 
ing it to be resumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it 
enlar 


I now read from his speech, page 821: 


The responsibility of reestablishing silver in its ancient and honorable 
place as money in Europe and America devolves really on the Congress of 
the United States. If we act here with prudence, wisdom, and firmness, we 


shall not only successfully remonetize silver and bring it into general use 
as money in our country, but the influence of our example will be potential 
among all EB n nations, with ble ex land. In 


ht 
all 


ception 
deed, our annual indebtedness to Europe is so great that if we have the 
to pay it in silver we necessarily coerce those nations by the strongest 
forces—self-interest—to aid us in upholding the value of silver as money. 


i read further on the same page: 


I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
iu the end ughout the world. 


The destruction of aver gp memae ek cotahiating ont as the sole unit of 
value must havea ruinous effect on all forms of y ex those invest- 
ments which yield a fixed return in money. es cote enormous! y 
enhanced in value, and would gain a te and unfair advantage 
over every other species of property. 


Further on Mr. Blaine also says: 


I do not think that this country, holding so vast a proportion of the world’ 
supply of silver in its mountains and its mines, can afford to reduce the oe 
to the “situation of mere merchandise." A vast source of wealth to this 
entire country is destroyed the moment silver is permanen 
—. It is for us tocheck that tendency and b the Continent of Europe 
back to the full recognition of the value of the metal as a medium of exchanyo 


On February 1, 1878, President Garfield spoke in the House of 
Representatives upon this subject. 
read from volume 28 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mr. Garfield said: 


Every man who is 


tly disused as 


of th ee eee reere es ferent to, egal 
currency e coun vi man Ww to 
actual legal use of both motala | agree with.” - 


Mr. Garfield also said: 


I would endow the two dollars with equality and make the coinage free. 
Secretary Carlisle also advocated unlimited coinage of silver 


with t force. 

Mr. BOATNER. In which he said something about a “ gigantic 
crime”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. Mr. Carlisle characterized the at- 


tempted legislation against silver as— 
the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 


I read from Mr. Carlisle’s h, page 42 of the Appendix to 
the Recorp. Mr. Carlisle eaid that— 

he was in favor of unlimited of both metals upon terms of exact 
equality. No discrimination sh be made in favor of one metal and 
against the other; nor should any discrimination be made in favor of the 
owners of gold and silver bullion and against the great body of people who 
own other or ° 

He continued, on page 43: 

I 
ear aeete meine Dampeentaane magenta 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual [a of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. 

In 1878 the United States produced $51,200,000 of gold and 
$45,200,000 of silver, the total being $96,400,000. The yin 
the United States was about $38,000,000.000. Therefore the prop- 
erty of the United States was about three hundred and ninety-five 
times the uction of gold and silver. The property of the 
United States to-day is estimated at $75,000,000,000. 

Last year we produced $39,500,000 of gold and $64,000,000 of silver, 
the total being $103,500,000. e therefore see that the property 
in the country now is seven hundred and twenty-five times ter 
than the production of gold and silver, and we also see that the 


proportion of metals to pes is now about one-half 
what it was <—omn Mr. Carlisle e his speech, and consequently 
that the reasons for coining silver are now twice as strong as they 
were when Mr. Carlisle made his able 


argument upon this sub- 
Mr. Carlisle then says: 


According to my views of the sub, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in — by 


three-seven to one- Pi a Gard deca ake 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

It will be here seen as just stated by Mr. Boatner, that to strike 
down silver, as is now proposed, was denounced by Mr. Carlisle 
as a gigantic crime—the most gigantic crime of this or any other 
age. 

Mr. Carlisle then proceeded in the following emphatic lan- 
guage: 

The 
upon the human race than all w 
occurred in the bistory of the world. and instan 
struction of half the entire movable of the world, inciuding houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other for carrying on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce eens 
like the prolonged distress and diso: mof society that must 
tably result from the permanent tion of half of metallic money 

Secretary of the 


in the world. 
This language by the distinguished 

Treasury is stronger and more emphatic than any expression I 
can use; but he does not stop with these words, he on to ex- 

ress his emphatic advocacy of silver coinage, not by law alone 
but he demands that it be made ae bya constitutional 
amendment. I read from Mr. Carlisle’s speech on page 44 of the 
RECORD. 


Lam in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will have 
a tendency to defeat or retard the tion of this 
am also in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will aid 
us in devising a just and permanent ratio of value between the two 
so that they might circulate side by side, and not alternately drive each 
into exile from one country toanother. Our as 
gat pany > owen bo 1, while the a by the 5 = 
ion— Belgium, Switzeriand, Italy, and I believe Greece also, 
is ltol We sheredore undervalue silver, as compared with 
put upon it by those countries. 


of such ascheme would ultimately entail more misery 
the SS eae 











Mr. Hewitt of New York moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ments on the table. I read from 1283. But Hewitt’s motion 
was defeated by a vote of 205 to71. Mr. Carlisle and his colleague, 
Mr. Herbert, in the present Cabinet, both voted against Mr. Hew- 
itt’s motion and for the largest use of silver. 

The Senate amendments limited silver coina 
$4,000,000 a_ month, and Carlisle and Herbert 
these amendments, 

i inage. 

“— DINGLEY reiterates the assertion which has been so fre- 
quently made by gold-standard men that silver fell slightly in 
value during the existence of our silver coinage of 1878, and in- 
sists that this proves that a silver-coinage law could not now di- 
minish the difference in value between gold and silver. 

UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SILVER CAUSED ITS DECLINE WHILE 

SILVER-COINAGE LAW WAS IN FPORCE. 

My reply to this is, that President Arthur and his Cabinet exer- 
cised all their power to defeat the silver-coinage law of 1878 while 
it was pending in Congress. Notwithstanding their efforts, the 
law was enacted by a vote of almost three to one. President 
Arthur then ve the bill, and both the Senate and House 

it over his veto by much more than a two-thirds vote. 
ident Arthur and his Cabinet then commenced a war upon 
silver, discriminating against it and in favor of gold in every way 


to not more than 
th voted against 
thus declaring themselvesin favor of unlimited 
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repeal in August, 1893, were deceived by assertions of the gold- 





| standard men— 


| 25, and November 1, 1895, I asserted that the repeal of 
| chasing clause of the Sherman Act would have an effect exactly 


1. That the repeal would immediately 
throughout the country. 

2. Would immediately cause hoarded money to flow into the 
channels of trade. 

3. Would immediately cause gold to flow into the Treasury. 

4. Would immediately cause gold to flow from Europe to 
America. 

5. Would immediately cause cotton to rise to 10 cents, and 
wheat to $1 a bushel. 

6. That the proposed repeal of the purchasing clause would be 
immediately followed by the enactment of a law providing for the 
unlimited coinage of silver. 

FOREBODINGS REALIZED. 
In each of the speeches that I made on this floor on August 11, 12, 


the pur- 


restore confidence 


the reverse from that which was promised us, and my prediction 
has been more than verified, for the moment of the passage of 
that act cotton and wheat commenced to fall until they dropped 


| down to little more than half their value at the time the repeal 


| was enacted. 


Money commenced to fly from our shores to Europe, 


| and to pour out of the Treasury almost like water through a sieve. 


ible. From the day of the passage of the silver-coinage acts | 


the Republican Secretary of the Treasury paid all coin obligations 


in gold, thus declining to use silver for one of the principal pur- 
for which Congress directed it to be coined. At that time 


the did not have the parity clause in the act of 1890 
to justify this action, because not only did the act of 1878 contain 
no such expression, but within a few days of the passage of the 
silver-coinage act Congress passed a resolution by a very large 
majority declaring that the Government obligations referred to 
were— 


Payable, principal and interest, at the option of the Government of the 
United States, in silver dollars containing they grains each of standard silver. 


And they also declared that the coinage of silver for that pur- 


Is not a violation of the public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the 
public creditor. 


I repeat that in the face of this almost unanimous declaration | 


of Congress the Republican Secretary of the Treasury under Pres- 
ident Arthur refused to use silver dollars for the purpose indi- 
cated, and did everything in his power to discriminate against and 


e have the testimony of our present Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Carlisle, that if the policy of the Government, as expressed 
by the laws of Congress, had been followed by the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, the difficulties under which we are now suffering 
would have been obviated. Just a year ago, in referring to this 
subject, Mr. Carlisle said: 

If the policy of reserving to the Government at the beginning of resump- 
tion the option of redeeming in gold or silver all its paper presented, I be- 
lieve it would have worked beneficially. and there would have been notrouble 

out of it; but the Secretaries of the Treasury from the beginning of 
resum have 
option of the note 


me the policy of redeeming in gold or silver at the | 
olders. 


| 
| 


I also warned my fellow members that even if two-thirds of the 
members of the House favored a free coinage bill. the northeastern 
Democrats could, together with the Republicans, filibuster and 
prevent its passage. 

As I feared the falling prices caused money to be hoarded and 
shun the channels of trade, and as I predicted, when we attempted 
to pass a bill to coin the seigniorage which lay useless in the Treas- 
ury, the northeastern Democrats and Republicans filibustered 


| against that just and proper measure. 


| 


| since the date of unconditional repeal, November 1, 1893. 


COTTON SHOULD BE SEVENTEEN CENTS 
Gold standard advocates now tell us that cotton has risen in value 
during the last year notwithstanding the gold standard. 
In reply, I will say the general tendency has been downward 
At that 
time cotton was 8.31 in New York, and now it is only 7.40 cents in 


| the face of a falling off of supply unprecedented in the history of 


| 


the United States. 
A New York cotton circular of February 1, which I hold in my 


| hand says, that the deficiency at that date was 2,463,871 bales. 


| cotton to sell for at least 16 or 17 cents instead of less 


We see here that we are sustained by Secretary Carlisle in our | 
statement that the slight fall in the price of silver while the silver- | 


coinage law was in force was due to the policy of discrimination 
against silver inaugurated by the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

Mr. DineLery then proceeds with his argument against silver 
coinage, and says: 

Notwithstanding this country purchased, between 1890 and 1893, 54,000,000 
taind.ol the product of the worldyet after a temporary boom sliver began 
to fall more rapidly than before. 
DEMOCRATS OPPOSED SHERMAN LAW BECAUSE IT STOPPED SILVER COINAGE. 

The reason why Democrats voted solidly against the Sherman 
law in 1890 was because that measure did not make silver coinage 
imperative, and we knew that to pile up unused silver in the 
Treasury until the world was gazing on one bulk greater than the 
yearly uction of the whole world, and with a full knowledge 
that this great bulk of unused silver could be thrown upon the 


market at any moment, wasa menace to the price of silver which | 


could have no other effect than to cause the depression which 
resulted. The temporary boom to which Mr. DINGLEY refers was 
due to section 3 of the Sherman Act, which was incorporated by 


the influence of Democrats, which made it imperative upon the | 


Government to coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver a month until July 
1, 1891, and the accumulation of unused silver did not commence 
until after that date. 


WHY DEMOCRATS OPPOSED THE REPEAL OF PURCHASING CLAUSE IN 1893. 


The reason why Democrats who love the ple opposed the 
repeal of the purchasing clause was because that was one of the 
least objectionable of the features of the Sherman bill, and those 
who were persuaded into casting their votes in this Hall for that 





This indicates a deficiency in the crop of at least 3,800,000 bales, 
a much greater deficiency than has ever before occurred. 

In 1872 our deficiency was 1,377,966 bales, about + of the defici- 
ency this year and cotton rose from 16 to 21 cents. 

The crop of 1866 was 1,580,153 bales less than the crop of 1860 to 
1861 and cotton rose from 13 cents to 44 cents. 

I insist that were it not for the financial legislation under which 
we are suffering, the present deficiency in the crop would cause 
half 


than one 
that figure. 
OUR LOSS OF EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS. 

I had the honor very recently to give the expressions of eminent 
economists which illustrated how we suffered great disadvantage 
in our competition with silver countries and in the wheat and 
cotton markets of the world. 

Seven years ago Hon. J. Shields Nicholson said, in addressing 
the royal commission on gold and silver: 


Now, it seems to me probable if the price of silver rose to its old level 
wheat could not be profitably exported from India until prices rose in a cor 
respondingdegree. For India, being a silver country, the price of wheat there 
is independent of the relative value of gold and silver. An exporter to England 
at present will _ the Indian price in silver, and he can buy bis silver for 
less gold, and thus competition will lower the price. If the pric ver 
rose the exporter from India must get more gold. Thus @ rise o/ 
would, on this view, raise the price of wheat to a corresponding de 


This was in reply to the following direct questio 
chairman of the commission: 

Indian wheat is the very wheat that is complained of by Secretary Man- 
ning, Secretary of the United States Treasury,as having 1 the price 
of Euro nand American wheat,and he attributes it all to the divergence 
of gold from silver. You do not think tying gold and silver again would 
raise the price of English and American wheat by 2% per cent ? 

A work recently written by Mr. Bagehot, editor of the London 
Economist, on page 54 said: 

The necessary effect of a depreciation of silver as again 


silver 


n by the 


iower 


t gold is to givea 





bounty on exports from India and the other silver-usin tr to Eng 
land. An English merchant can now buy many more than he for 
merely could with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can im- 
port from India, though prices at Calcutta are not at a level at which it 
would have paid him to operate if he had not had that novel facility in get- 


ting rupees. 
These gentlemen were Englishmen, but their remarks referred 
more to the effect of the gold standard upon the United States 


| than England. 


Our distinguished Speaker, Mr. Rexp, in discussing the subject 
very recently, said: 

* * * It is evidently important for debtor nations, on which list we 
stand first, to raise the price of silver and thereby reduce that bounty on 
exports which Asia now enjoys. 
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I have heretofore shown that India and other silver countries 
are rapidly usurping our foreign market for American products. 

I showed from official reports that our exports of wheat had 
fallen from $210,000,000 to be as low as $43,000,000, and that India 
and other silver countries had sold their products in the market 
which we had lost. 

The cotton farmers of the South suffer from India’s taking from 
us our foreign trade for manufactured cotton goods. 

I have prepared a table showing the exports of manufactured 
cotton from British India and from the United States during the 
ast eighteen years. It is as follows: 

Table showing value of exports of manufactures of cotton from British India 


Sor the years ending March $1, 1877-1891, inclusive, and the same for the 
United States for the same years ending June 80. 


THE PEOPLE DENOUNCE THE GOLD STANDARD. 

The a of the mass of the people of the position taken 
by certain Democrats against silver coinage has been expressed yy 
the people at the polls in thundering tones that have never bec} 
heard in any government before since the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. In 1892 they voted for Mr. Cleveland upon a platform whic}; 
pledged— 

The coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against either. 

And the Democratic press were emphatic in declaring that this 
meant free and unlimited coinage of silver. Congress and the 
Administration refused to redeem this pledge, and in 1894 the 
States which appear in the following table went before the peo- 

le with gold-standard candidates upon gold-standard platforms. 
he result was that these States with silver-coinage candidates 








Exports Total and silver-coinage platforms gave 221,469 majority in 1892, and 
Year ending— bree om saperts rom in 1894 with gold-standard Democratic candidates and gold-stand- 
India. Btates. ard platforms the Democratic party in these same States was (e- 
roc ea ____ | feated, the majority against the Democratic party being 566,769, 

SN a 417,641 | $10,235,843 | ® Democratic loss in two years of 788,238 in only nine States. 
Ran nesitenrentnnetioneions-eevnsiicoanneie ears Tae 160,002 | “11/438'600 | 1 give below a table the first column of which shows the Demo- 
DUN sd thkiet inte testi crn Ab bchnaetbbbienenssiegele geminata 12, 564, 442 10, 853,950 | cratic majorities in nine States in 1892 with silver-coinage candi- 
Eley nr psenenetentenste-catsosontrenccennnmresenoeve sind 13, do4, 008 | 9,881, 418 | dates upon silver-coinage platforms, the second column showing 
IS, : 2ios cea ancien digidenehimensdtindieteaiiapaateaae 13, 22979 | Democratic defeat, the defeat of Democratic gold-standard can«i- 
Ti I a nae lis kal cceeaaie iret enna 19, 308, 874 12,951,145 | dates upon gold-standard platforms or Republican majorities 
IEE, Satbrseveonerevessaservensn tite onnamesbnete erie 3} 605,185 | 11,8211 | against them. The third column shows the Democratic loss in 

DAB ooo ecccenceeecececceceeeneneeneneeneneececeees 35, 452,640 13, 99, two years. 

SdogEe s ecenewereras enccns Seseus BeNEES CoPaseseNn OSs mem » Sees Table showing Democratic majorities with silver-coi i rtai 
BE erie torsn wetenrss nconsa-sastecisyprnsetensabanil Teer en | ARS ML | Statesin 1892 and the defeat of Democratic gold-standard Fondidates in 150i, 
i nal ik nts nictactinndinniiauninmienseninntiaiimighcaed ae 9,990,277 | _ "4 the toes to the Democratic party during two years. 

SEEE on*7e chee cncnsooeonnvovers conewsnenannnateananens ¢ == oes Democratic | Republican | Total Dem- 
SID ckobd idkclgeiibnbnhacncvbicaneansitntalet sabia 49, 621, 790 11, 809, 355 States. majority, ev ocratic loss 
STE cisindchaininqcdncadtincinncereniatdhimenerntanlail , 842, 14, 340, 886 892. Sot. 





in two years. 





We therefore sce that eighteen years ago our exports of cotton seca anata: EME tr] 50.430 
ao exceeded those of India, and they show that during the | Kentucky... .-....................-..- 40,020 912 48, 932 
t five years their exports have been nearly four times ours. Fate NERD... 20-0 ---- : oe oS oa 
Our coinage of silver during the period from 1880 to 1890 helped | Wisconsin | 2.22227227222222222222222 6, 544 900 60, 444 
the generai prosperity of the tni States, but the refusal of the | Indiana .................-.......-.....- 7,125 , 673 51, 798 
Secretary of the Treasury to use silver as money of ultimate re- | Maryland................--.----..-.-.. . = = oe 
demption tended very much to put us ata disadvantageinthecot- | "rrr nen es ; 
ton and wheat markets of the world, which is shown by the figures 221, 469 669 788, 138 


that I have given. 
- 
GOOD FINANCIAL LAWS WOULD MAKE US PROSPEROUS. 1805. 


I believe if we should treat silver the same as gold, as was con- | . Now, in marked contrast, let me call attention to the fact that 
templated by the Constitution, and repeal the unconstitutional 10 fa every State where the Democratic candidates and platform were 
r cent tax upon the circulation of banks other than national | f@vorable to silver the Democratic party was triumphant. It is 
anks, and thus restore to the States their constitutional rights, | ™¥¢ that when the Democratic candidate a ore of Kentucky 
and again allow them to enact laws for the establishment of bank- naa eee = ee to save his party by 
a! , we would soon be blessed with an era of great pros- the “ vocates of high tariff canno t attribute this revolution on 
In 1860 most of the States had perfected banking systems as | the part of the people to tariff legislation, because the revolution 
good as any that ever existed. An extreme advocate of the pres- lew’ manifested in —- ay a aeeren was ena a 
ent national banking system, Mr. Horace White, has recently | /¢y’s majority over Neal that year being 80,995 and the Repu 


: : lican majority in New York in 1893 ranging from 19,924 to 101,064. 
— eee. Fer feet egy | a cnk = oon Before I conclude, there is one feature of the Senate substitute 
fect. 


to which I wish to call attention. Three years ago the gold- 
standard men very generally expressed a willimanens or free coin- 
age of silver, provided a clause be inserted which would prohibit 
national banks from issuing bills of less denomination than $10. 
We have that provision in section 3 of this bill, and to our sur- 
prise the gold-standard men are just as implacable as ever. 

I think the gentleman who preceded me will admit that I have 
not indulged in mere “ assertions and declamations,” but that I 
have presented to the House some grounds to prove not only the 
great advantage that would follow the coinage of silver, but that 
it would make the United States a bimetallic country. 


p ENGLAND WILL NOT LEAVE THE GOLD STANDARD. 
= ees That France will not consent to free coinage unless joined by 


From 1854 to 1861, during which occurred the panic of 1857, the 
entire losses = discount on bills issued by New York banks was 
only $12,351, of which resulted from the failure of the follow- 
ing-named 18 banks, which were the only bank failures in that 
State during that period: 


Tabular statement of data as to oes aoa of New York State from 1854, to 





Seas CRED. 3200 0 nngssnpsseevens sevens 1854 $53 048 asttanlbiedl Germany is becoming apparent. That Germany will not act un- 
7 Oiyy zane . New York ..-........-- 1854 10, 464 | Par |.....---.. less joined by land is also becoming evident, and anyone who 
ee ee ne <a -a- oon alee has watched the British Government must have learned that the 
Island Cit Ei ies bn etd emedistda 1857 99, 528 “-""-"" | moneyed power which controls that nation will hold to the gold 
tttiuna................. 1857 43,016 . standard. 
Sree ar em -~-~=> “oon =~onvennn ao ae ae Lea At the conference in Paris, 1878, the English delegation— 
ee 58,167 | Par |.......... Declared that England would not recede from th tary | tion of 
Pine Plains Bank. See 1857 66,956 | Par |.......... 1S16, establishing the “ single | — °C en 
nltural Banik fisriimer =o ----|18er | 8.8688 | Par [-c-22<—. | Mr. Goschen, the English delegate, said: 
Lake Mahopac Bank. ...................--.- 1859 40,400 | Par |....-.-.-- England had plainly stated her intentions of maintaining her gold stand 
COCRONE TI cnnunentmwentaanhsucnembaniel 1861 oes ard. 
Sia... i 65,673 | Par |.-.------- | Mp, Gladstone, in a late speech in Parliament, asserted that 
J. W. Rumsey & Co.'s Bank...............- 1861 31,150 | Par |......--.- England was the greatest ordkae country of the world, and that 
wen, Baek of Albany ...-.--0-r----ve-- a aps ee foreign countries owed her $10,000,000,000," He then spoke strongly 
port Exchange Bank................-| 1861 41, 516 “--""""""> | against silver coinage, and said: 


once asses peaesne—ns I think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
Aiinins oatpne ventana nbnnee dnounneasel<yecen| .  SgePNTeD denote country to consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of 
; self-sacrifice. 





PTR 


ne 


And in speaking of debtor countries he said: 


othing them; we are not ors at all; we should get 
oan nfort "20 Selniskicn out of the substitution of an “inferior material, of 
a cheaper money, which we could obtain for lessand part with for more. We 
t+ no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world would 
be great. {Loud laughter. ] 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

i. WHEELER. I did not commence until twenty-five min- 
oh CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman has had sixty minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have time to conclude his speech. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask for just three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gentle- 
man from Alabama be allowed to have three minutes more to con- 
clude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank my friend and the House for this 
courtesy. I shall close in a very few moments. 

WE SHOULD HAVE AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


Although our distinguished chairman of the committee knows 
that we can not induce either England or Germany to join us in 
silver coinage, he nevertheless reiterates the oft-repeated assertion 
of gold-standard men that we can not coin silver without the con- 
current action of European nations. 

Mr. Dina@.ey then says: 

It is for this reason that international free coinage of silver becomes the 
hope and safety of full bimetallism. 

Mr. Blaine, in advocating silver coinage, said: 

The influence of our example will be potential among all European nations. 


Andin referring to the tendency of Europe to discriminate 
against silver, Mr. Blaine said: 

It is for us to check that tendency and bring the Continent of Europe back 
to the full recognition of the value of the metal as a medium of exchange. 

As a patriotic American, as an American who loves his coun- 
try, lapplaud the statesman-like expressions from Mr. Blaine and 
I deprecate the unpatriotic, un-American expressions which we 
now hear on the floor of this House. 

One hundred and twenty years ago, when we were but 3,000,000 
people, did we not declare ourselves independent of the greatest 

nations? And after seven years of battle, blood, and 
suffering the efforts of our patriotic forefathers were crowned 
with victory. 

The brave spirit which actuated the patriots of 1776 descended 
to their children, who have made the United States the greatest, 
the most powerful, and the richest country on earth. ” 

Now we stand in the family of nations like the imperial Numid- 
ian lion of the forest unconscious of our almost omnipotent 
power. one a png American believes that we should pro- 
claim and tain our own financial system and our own policy 
with regard to foreign nations. That alone will give to us the 
— and respect throughout the world which a nation like 
ours should enjoy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in closing I desire to say that the people of 
the South, a part of whom I represent, have no desire for the en- 
actment of any law which can have a detrimental effect upon the 
one © large. They realize that this great question is sec- 
tional in its character and that this country has become, by the 
financial legislation of the Republican party, divided into two 
great classes—the great millionaires, so few in number that they 
could be covered by the roof of this building, who now own three- 
fourths of the wealth of the land, while there are 70,000,000 toilers 
wor. to support and educate their children. Most of them 
own no , many of them are without decent clothing or shelter, 
and some of them are suffering the pangs of hunger. 

When Europeans visit our country they are invited to gilded 

and they are dined upon plates of gold, and on their re- 


to E th —_ in glowing terms of the prosperity of 
this land of iberty. oe send of the charming ‘Rnaciown 


farm life which we enjoyed under forty years of Democratic gov- 
ernment, and they do not know that the American farmer has 
become the victim of the ublican legislation which has trans- 
formed this country into ionaires on the one side and strug- 


gling farmers and laborers on the other. If these people could 


see the homes of the producers of wheat and cotton, be told of the 
falling eo of the fall in the value of land and products of the 
farm, would 


appreciate how a people once happy and pros- 

pom are now suffering from the financial enactments which we 
ounce, and they would say to reed at home, “ America 

is following in our trail. They are rapidly dividing, like ourselves, 
the suffering a on the one side and a moneyed no- 
bility on the other. the financial laws of that country are con- 
tinued their Government will be as monarchial and imperial as 
that i any other nation on earth.” [Applause on the Democratic 
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Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 


ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenre— 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When I made my speech in reply to the chair- 
man of the committee upon this question a few days ago, I referred 
to the extraordinary and unwarranted statements which were 
made by the gold-standard advocates in their frantic efforts to 
sustain their position. I quoted an expression from the great 
Macaulay, who, in referring to the cupidity and avarice of the 
moneyed class, said: 

If large financial interests were interested in denying the law of gravita- 
tion, that proposition would be ably disputed 

As the debate has continued the gold-standard men seem to vie 
with each otherin their extravagant assertions. While I was pre- 
pared to hear a great many statements which were entirely with- 
out foundation, [ admit that I was astonished when my old and 
highly esteemed friend of more than a third of acentury and once 
fellow-soldier, Colonel PATTERSON, asserted that during the period 
from 1850 to 1860 and the period from 1880 to 1890 our country 
was on a gold standard. 

My friend Colonel PATTERSON is a man of great ability, pro- 
foundly learned, and is an eminent lawyer. and to see him fall into 
such an error is a vivid illustration of the extent to which the advo- 
cates of the gold standard have been misled by the pamphlets which 
emanate from the club which is sending out gold-standard docu- 
ments. 

Although this same statement has been made by others, I do 
not hesitate to assert that it is hardly possible for a man to make 
@ more erroneous or unwarranted assertion. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury tells us that from 
1850 to 1860 our visible specie averaged about $250,000,000, which 
by no means included all the specie in the country, and of this it 
is very evident that more than $100,000,000 was silver, the greater 
yart of which was foreign silver. And in my speech the other day 
T quote from reports of the various Secretaries of the Treasury 
which referred to the vast amounts of silver money brought from 
Mexico to the United States, of which the Government had no 
record or account. 

UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER FROM 1850 TO 1860, 

The act of 1806, 1819, 1823, 1834, and 1843 made nearly all foreign 
coins, both goldand silver, legal tender of the United States. The 
laws of 1792 and 1837 made both gold and silver coins of the United 
States legal tender, and also provided for free and unlimited coin- 
age of both metals. These were the laws in force January 1, 1850, 
and they continued in force from 1850 to 1860, except that in 1853 
a law was passed providing for the coinage of half dollars and 
smaller silver pieces of reduced weight, and providing that these 
coins of light weight, coined in conformity with this law, should 
be legal tender for all debts not exceeding $5; but this law did not 
deprive minor coins issued before that date of their full legal- 
tender power. 

The effect of this law was rather to increase the silver in circu- 
lation than to reduce it, because it checked the tendency to ex- 
port silver, which was at that time of relatively more value than 
gold, and these small silver coins were so much needed for busi- 
ness purposes that they were readily received in payment of all 
debts. In fact, the purpose of reducing the amount of silver in 
these coins was to cause them to be more certainly retained in 
circulation as money. 

In 1857 a law was passed providing that certain foreign coins of 
25 cents and less should be received at the Treasury at 20 per cent 


I 
less than their face, and that they should be recoined, and this 


silver when recoined into silver dollars immediately became full 
legal tender for all debts and dues. It is also true that this law 
repealed former acts which had made foreign coins a legal tender 
at their full face value. The purpose of this law was to compel 


the recoinage of foreign silver, but to show how sensitive the busi- 
ness interests of the country are to any reduction of the money 
of ultimate redemption, I will call the gentleman’s attention to t! 
fact that the enactment of this law was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the great panic of 1857. This was the first check to the 
tide of prosperity which had rolled over our country between 1850 
and 1860, 





f 


— 
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This shows that the laws of our country from 1850 to 1860 pro- 
vided for unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, and that dur- 
ing a part of the time all coins, foreign and domestic, were full 
legal tender, and the greater part of the coins were full legal tender 
during all of the period. 


A FORCE STRONGER THAN THE GRESHAM LAW. 


It is true that during that time the production and coinage of 
gold was very great, the world’s seoduation being almost four 
times that of silver, and the silver in the silver dollar was worth 
in the market about 4 cents more than the gold in the gold dollar. 
The Gresham law therefore acted upon all silver, tending to drive 
it abroad, but this tendency was neutralized by the great pros- 

rity of our country, which was due to the unlimited coinage of 

th metals, which instilled such life into all industries and caused 
such a rise in prices as to invite money to the many profitable 
investments. This met and counteracted the force of the Gresham 
law, and both gold and silver circulated side by side. 


GOLD-STANDARD MEN REFUTE THEIR OWN ARGUMENTS. 


But if the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] was 
right in his contention that we were on the gold standard from 
1850 to 1860, and that it caused the great prosperity of that period, 
he, by this assertion, destroys with one blow the most cherished 
and valued argument of his gold-standard friends, because he as- 
serts that thegreat prosperity of 1850 to 1860 was due tothe adoption 
by this country of the cheaper me al as our standard, and there- 
fore to be logical and fair he ought to insist that the same great 
prosperity would result now by following the same plan and 
adopting the cheaper metal, silver, as our standard. 

During that ten years the world’s production of gold was 
$1,332,981,000, and the world’s production of silver was $372,261,- 
000; and in order to enhance the value of their money the Roths- 
childs and their associates demanded the demonetization of gold, 
and that silver, the scarcer and relatively more valuable metal, 
should be the only money of ultimate redemption. 

They succeeded in causing the enactment of laws demonetizing 
goldin Hollandandalsoin Germany, but ene refused tochange 
the standard from gold to silver, because her colonies were then 
enormous producers of the yellow metal. 

During that period, both in this country and in Europe, men 
who thought and spoke like the gold-standard men of to-day were 
loud in demands for the demonetization of gold, alleging as the 
reason that the gold dollar was only worth 96 cents as compared 
with silver, but our country was then under the control of true 
Democrats, and single-silver-standard men were unable to accom- 
plish their purpose. 

This shows how utterly devoid of reason and logic are the argu- 
ments of gold-standard advocates. 

They blow hot and cold in almost the same breath. In one 
breath they say that the unlimited coinage of silver will double 
the value of the product of the silver mines of America, and that the 
only effect will be to double the profits of silver miners, and in the 
next breath they assert that unlimited coinage of silver will enable 
every debtor to cancel his debt by paying it in dollars which are 
actually worth but 50 cents each. Now, both of these assertions 
can not be true. If one is true, the other is absolutely false. 

Having shown that Mr. Patterson was utterly in error in as- 
catia tak we were on the gold standard from 1850 to 1860, let 
us examine his assertion that we were on the gold standard during 
the other prosperous period, from 1880 to 1890. 


SILVER COINAGE, 1889 TO 1890. 


During this period our silver coinage was $382,318.867, of which 
$312,529,000 was standard silver dollars, which were full legal ten- 
der for the payment of all debts and dues, but the silver-coinage 
law of 1878 provided that— : 


al ee tia Gans ty ee States shall be legal 
ender, etc, 

The coinage law which was in force during all this period re- 
quired the coinage of practically all the silver produced in the 

nited States. In fact, the coinage at that period consumed every 
ounce of silver that was not exported or used in the arts, and it 
was this substantially unlimi coi which caused the great 
prosperity which we enjoyed during all that period. The reason 
why this law did not bring silver and gold to a parity was, as I 
have before illustrated, that the Secretary of the Pee! the 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, discriminated against silver in favorof gold 
and refused to use these silver dollars for the purpose contem- 
plated in their coinage, and that discrimination against silver and 
in favor of gold has continued by the Treasury Department 
up to this time. 
FROM 188 TO 190 WE WERE FARTHER FROM GOLD STANDARD THAN AT ANY 

OTHER PERIOD. 

To show how far we were from the gold standard at this period, 

I will cal} attention to the fact that the $382,318,867 of silver ex- 


ceeded the amount of silver coined by our mints during all the 
remaining ninety-six years of our Government. 

During those ninety-six years our total coinage was $329,665 ,546, 
an annual average of $3,434,016; while the average during the 
ten years from 1880 to 1890 was $38,231,886. This is another illus- 
tration of the fearful errors which appear in the statements of 
our gold-standard friends. 

They even go so far as to assert that we were on the gold stand- 
ard during the ten years in which all silver dollars were full legal 
tender for all debts and dues, and during which our annual silver 
coinage was more than ten times as great as the average of other 

ears. 
, MY FRIEND'S ILLOGICAL POSITION. 


Now I want to call attention to another illogical position of 
my disti ished friend. Only about four years ago my friend 
was an ardent advocate of silver coinage and maintained that it 
would bring about bimetallism. 

The excessive production of silver was then the argument against 
silver coinage. At that time the United States produced two and 
one-third times as much silver as gold, and the world produced 
one and one-half times as much silver as gold. Mr. DINGLEY as- 
serts that last year the world produced $205,000,000 of gold, which 
is about the same as the silver production. Mr. DINGLEY also as- 
serts that this year we will produce $250,000,000, and my friend 

Mr. PatTerson] himself says in his speech that we will soon pro- 
uce $300,000,000. In other words, that the gold production in the 
world will exceed that of silver, and yet--— . 

Mr. PATTERSON. My friend is mistaken in that statement. 
I said no such thing. I said that the estimate was that in 1900 it 
would reach that amount. 

Mr. WHEELER. The REcoRD says so. 

Mr. PATTERSON. You are mistaken as to the Recorp also. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, the gentleman now says that by 1900 
we will produce gold to the amount of $300,000,000. Now, if my 
friend believes that gold will so increase, and the gentleman says 
it will increase, that shows that the production of gold would soon 
so far exceed the production of silver that bimetallism would be 
eminently ible. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will my friend inform me at what time 
and place I made a speech four years ago advocating the free coin- 
age of silver? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think my friend made a great many such 
speeches when his friends insisted he should be a candidate for 
governor of Tennessee. His able arguments aided in strengthen- 
~ene views as a bimetallist. [Laughter.] 

. PATTERSON. You are misteks en. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the gentleman from Tennessee deny 
that he made ey speeches? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir. I made no speech advocating 





the free coi of silver four ago. 
Mr. W . Thegentieman who has just taken his seat 
{Here the hammer fell. } 
Cuba. 
REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. WOODMAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 2, 1896. 


consideration the following resolution: 

Cee See ublic war exists in 

Cuba, the parties to which are entitled to t ts, and the United 
should observe rict ts. 


States a sti neu between the 
“Resolved, That Congress res destruction of life and 
caused by waging in that island, and only 
repnees atiation of the cumest 28 in_the interest of Spain, the 
ple of Cuba, and other nations wi be 
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ek peers against that abuse of themselves and their | his message to Congress in 1858 that the Island of Cuba, com- 


kindred which is the overflow effect of unrestrained and senseless 


F Of all the civilized countries of the world, Spain now has most 
need of such protection, because it is by every possible means en- 
deavoring to commit national suicide. Time was when Spain was 
one of the greatest powers of the world—great in the operations 
of her explorers; great in the accomplishments of her armies of 
conquest; great in her successes in the reduction of savagery and 
the upbuilding of civilization where had before only reigned 
chaos. Spain conquered the intricacies of navigation and gave 
us a new world; Spain waged warfare against natives, and turned 
the golden trinkets which were captured into good Spanish coin; 
Spain o ed up terri to the commerce of the world, pro- 
tected the missionaries which were sent by the church for pur- 

of Christianization, and Central and South America stand 
as monuments of her historical greatness. Spain was great. For 
three hundred years she held a leading place among the nations 
of the earth in wealth, in territory, and in intelligence. 


True tness, however, must involve, besides all other ele- 
ments, the spirit of progress in intelligence and in virtue. An 


eminent historian has ascribed the decline of the Roman Empire 
to its lack of Christianity and to its seeking after gods which were 
new and and speculative. But the wisdom of the world 
has called the historian wrong. It has considered that its lack 
of virtue and its lack of progressiveness, engendered by the satiety 
of immediate desires and a blind faith in the future, were the re- 
sponsible elements leading to its destruction. It is not difficult to 
draw the parallel with modern Spain. From a nation of the first 
class she has ceased to be more than formally respected by the na- 
tions of the world. Her boasted intelligence, while perhaps great 


when placed in comparison with that of the world in the time when 
the nineteenth century is getting ready to put on its shroud. 
Spain’s supremacy is a thing of the past, a matter of history, per- 
haps, but that is all. 

Among the most marked evidences of the degeneracy of this 
once t State is the fact that her colonial territories are con- 
stantly withdrawing from her. South and Central America long 
since tired of her rule and set up and maintained Governments, 

merally Republics, of their own. The progressiveness of the 
Western half world was theirs, and so well did they exercise it in 
the oye cee of advantages which nature produced that 
Spain finds herself with but the one territorial possession of any 


importance on the western side of the Atlantic Ocean, and it is | 


entirely an open question whether or not she can do more than 
simply ‘‘ claim” that. 

The people of the Island of Cuba have been in a state of almost 
continuous revolt against Spanish domination for almost a hun- 
dred years, and it has been the policy of Spain during all these 

to as promptly as possible kill those engaged in fighting for 
the right to live. 


Back in 1823 the subject was one of elaborate diplomatic corre- | 


spondence, but at that time the question was more one of chang- 
ing soverei than of acquiring absolute independence. The 
yoke of Spain was a hard one, one that galled the necks of an in- 
telligent and industrious people. 
statesmen as Monroe, Adams, and Clay it was better that Cuba 
remain a ince of Spain than that it should into the hands 
of any other Eu power. In 1852 President Fillmore con- 


condition of affairs on that island. This uneasiness grew to suc 
a degree that in 1854 the President appointed a commission, con 


isting of the ministers of this Gove euteh Londons Paste, and | Christian civilization, the war kept up. 


Madrid, to confer with each other and to carry on negotiations 
ith and at theseveral courts to which they were accredited, look- 


4 


. ; eo > Sul ishe ) r articles of peace sigt 
ing to the satisf, ry adjustment of aff with Spain in regard | — of Cuba disbanded under article pea 


to Cuba. The of this commission contains—after reciting 
the fact that the Government of the United States had never ac- 
quired a oe of territory, even after a successful war, ex- 
cept by purc or by reason of the voluntary application of the 
people—the following statement: 


Our past history forbids that we should uire the Island of Cuba with- 
out the consent of Spain, unless justified by the great law of self-preserva- 
tion. We in any event, our own conscious rectitade and our 
self-respect. this course, we can afford to disregard the 
censures of the world, to w we have been so often and so unjustly ex- 
posed. After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its 
present value, and this shall have been refused, it will then be time to con- 
sider the question, Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain. seriously endanger 
our internal peace and the existence of our cherished Union? Should this 
— be answered in the affirmative, then by every law, human and 


. we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain. if we possess the 
tal in tearing down the burning house his neighbo: justify an uae oe 
other means -4 om. Caen 


preventing the Games from destroying bis own home. Under 
circumstances, we ought neither to count Geet nor regard the odds 


such 

~ - bt ane Beek ante, enter into the question 

Mr. Buchanan, one of the members of that commission, who had 
meantime become President of the United States, said in 


| 


| 


| 


| nearly ten years. 


for the fifteenth century, dwindles into comparative insignificance | the proclamation of the Count de Valmaceda, dated April 4, 1869, 


manding as it does the mouth of the Mississippi, with the large 
and increasing trade of that noble river, then embracing half of 
the sovereign States of the Union and now more than two-thirds, 
that this trade, of vital importance to that great region, was con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of being destroyed in time of war, 
and had hitherto been subjected to perpetual injury and annoy- 
ance in time of peace. He further states that ‘our relations with 
Spain, which ought to be of the most friendly character, must 
always be placed in jeopardy while the existing colonial gavern- 
ment over the island shall remain in its present condition.” 

Why did President Buchanan feel it necessary to make so strong 
a statement regarding Cuba atthat time? It was before the rebel- 
lion in the United States was seriously thought of. There could 
have been no reason, except that Mr. Buchanan was actuated by 
the ideas of the preservation of our own noble Government and 
the interests of its people, and that leading to a cessation of that 
brutality which, then as now, the Spanish Government visited 
upon those engaged in rebellion against its authority 

Again, in 1870, President Grant, in his message to Congress, 
calls attention to the lamentable disregard of human life which 
prevailed at that time, and to the violation of those rules of war- 
fare which modern civilization has prescribed in mitigation of the 
necessary horrors of war. The subject was one of almost con- 
stant diplomatic correspondence with Spain, largely relating to 
the rights of American citizens on that island, but constantly 
deprecating the manner in which the strife was conducted, the 
reckless and wanton and cruel disregard of human life, of ma- 
terial wealth, and the established rules of civilized warfare. 

That war continued, with all of its murders and massacres, for 
The avowed intention of Spain, as set forth in 


was to murder every male individual above the age of 15 years 
found away from his habitation, and to destroy with the torch 
every habitation found unoccupied, or which failed to float a 
white flag. Regarding this proclamation, on May 10, 1869, Secre- 
| tary Fish presented this note to Sefior Lopez Roberts: 

In the interest of Christian civilization and common humanity. I hope that 


this document isa forgery. If it be indeed genuine, the President instructs 
me in the most forcible manner to protest against such mode of warfare 


And on the day following Secretary Fish sent a note to Mr. 
Hale, minister at Madrid, with instructions: to him to protest 
‘against the infamous proclamation of the Count of Valmaceda.” 

In spite of protests, in spite of the humanity of the age, in spite 
of the decrees of modern civilization, Spain continued to wage a 
| cruel and relentless warfare. As nearly as can be ascertained, up 

to the close of 1873 5,986 political prisoners—not prisoners of war, 
but those who had claimed the right to do their own thinking 
had been executed in cold blood under what Secretary Fish had 
referred to as the ‘“‘infamous order” of the Connt of Valmaceda. 





But in the wisdom of such 


sidered it desirable to allude in his annual message to the om 
1} 


The Cubans assented. They were willing to pay the billif thereby 
freedom should result. Notactual freedom, not entire freedom 


| Nearly 6,000 inoffensive citizens murdered by reason of the fact 
that they dared to think after having been commanded not to do 
so. Those captured in battle, or with arms in their hands, were 
| summarily executed to the number of some 37,000, besides over 
| 13,000 Cubans killed in battle, making a grand total of more than 
| 57,000 persons slaughtered in that sanguinary conflict. 
When it is taken into consideration that large numbers of those 
| so disposed of were women and children the monstrosity and 
| heathenishness of the matter become still more apparent and con- 
clusive. Outrages on females were frequent, and the murderous 
machete completed the work with all—men, women, and children. 
But for all its cruelty, its murderousness, its lack of the mercy of 
Spain could not subdue 


Cuba. 
Finally the war was brought to a close and the republican gov- 
ied by 
aptain-General Martinez de Campos, and approved by the Gov- 
| ernment at Madrid, providing a measure of self-government to 
| the people of the unhappy island. The whole cost of the war, 
| over a thousand millions of dollars, was to be borne by Cuba. 


they did not even exact that—but such a degree of freedom as 
would secure to them the rights of person and of property and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

But the freedom did not come. New captain-generals and 
new officers came over from Spain with new schemes for political 
reorganization, but not one contained any element of relief. It 
was the same old story year after year. The promises of Spain 
were not fulfilled. There were the same enormous taxes imposed 
‘by Spain, amounting almost to confiscation of property; there 
was the same old-time disregard of personal rights; there was the 
same enormous stealage on the part of petty officials, adding to 
the burdens under which the people labored. 
riot. Cuban happiness was out of the question. Their rights 
they had none. They were as completely slaves as though the 
whip of the master cracked over their heads in physical as it did 
in moral and mental and financial fact. 


Oppression ran 
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There wes no relief but in independence, and independence 
meant war. From past history the Cubans were aware that that 
war would be most horrible, would be conducted on a basis of 
murder and assasination and wanton cruelty, but they did not 
hesitate. A million and a half of people decided, as did our fore- 
fathers in 1776, that there were no hazards too great to be under- 
taken looking to the removal of the unbearable load from their 
shoulders. 

From 1776 to 1788 Americans had their fill of cruelty. The 
hordes of ruthless savages at the West, armed and let loose, and 
urged by the Government from which we had separated, swarmed 
down on the inoffensive settlements, murdered and outraged the 
women, children, and old men left in them; and the soldiers, the 
able-bodied men who were at the front fighting the enemy, found 
on their return to their homes only bones oa ashes and desola- 
tion and ruin. Gone were the wives and daughters, either to 
death or dishonor; if perhaps it were mercifully death, the skele- 
tons lay bleaching on the greensward or blackened in the ashes of 
the burned habitations; gone were the little ones, their innocent 
prattle forever hushed; gone were the homes which had been pre- 
pared with such care for those loved ones, and gone was every 
element that made life worth living, except the one of freedom— 
the right to pursue happiness, which could be transmitted to 
future generations. 

And in the transmissicn of that freedom our forefathers left us 
not only the enjoyment of its rights, but an appreciation of its 
sentiment. At notime in the history of this country or in any of 
its wars has there been cruelty practiced by those who were to 
themanner born. Mercy and honor and a recognition of the rights 
of combatants have always characterized our people. Even in the 
war of the rebellion, when millions of men were pitted against 
each other, there is a record of but a single instance of continued 
and wanton cruelty, and that by an alien who subsequently reaped 
his reward. No American on either side, either in the passion 
and heat of battle or in the coolness of spirit which comes from 
iong marches, would so far do violence to his own nature, to his 
Americanism, to practice methods which, by the principles of he- 
redity, it was his nature to look upon with Lesser and disgust. 

A year ago the Cubans, having found all their hopes, not only 
of freedom from the enthrallments which surrounded them, but 
also their hopes for justice at the hands of 4: founded on the 

romises of 1878, unfulfilled and frustrated; having found that no 

onger might they look for justice, but only be the slaves of a 
colonial conspiracy for plunder; having found that the faith of 
Spain had been entirely forfeited and that its promises of justice, 
made by itself, had only been made asa matter of deception, to be 
set at naught without even recognition—a year ago these million 
and a half of ple decided to be free. 

Since then Cuba has been in the throes of conflict. Beautiful, 
sun-kissed Cuba, the — spot of creation, has again been 
deluged with blood. 1e gentle winds which waft over her sur- 
face have, from hundreds of fields of conflict, absorbed the blood 
of humanity. The waves which caress her shores have lapped up 
the blood of —- and oppression alike. The soil of that 
magnificent island, whence most of the sweetness which we assim- 
ulate is derived, is fertilized by the blood of thousands. 

Originally, Mr. Speaker, Spain sent over some boys to quell 
what they called an insurrection. The boys, not being acclimated, 
died of disease. Then more mature soldiers were sent, the ower 
of ogy Ss ann my led by the atest of Spanish generals, he 
who n i and arran for peace eighteen a ago. 
This man, Martinez de Campos, went to Cuba at the head of a 
great army to put down and again enslave the people of that 
island. In spite of the fact that the promises which he had made 
were, after all these years, unfulfilled, it was evidently expected 
that more promises, more deceptions, accompanied by a show of 
great armed force, would make the ne hunt their habitations, 
and with their heads concealed, like the bird in Ausop’s fable, 
consider that they were shielded from the wrath of the expected 
visitation. 

Such was not the result. Instead of subduing Cuba, General de 
Campos was obliged to withdraw his troops into the very strong 
garrisons of the island. Up to and around these garrisons the 
armies of the Republic of Cuba roamed at will, and the general of 
the Spanish forces found himself powerless. 

On the 19th of September, 1895, the Cubans had perfected the 
organization of the Cuban Republic, under a constitution previ- 
ously adopted at a convention held at Camaguey. There were 
then elected the following officers: 

President, Salvador Cisneros Betancourt; vice-president, Bartolomé Mas6; 
secretary of war, Carlos Roloff; secretary of foreign affairs, Rafael Tamayo; 
secretary of the treasury, Severo Pina; secretary of the interior, Santiagos 
Cafiizares; general-in-chief of the army, Maximo Gomez. 

These gentlemen are all of the highest standing in the island for 
intelligence, social rank, and means. The ae is the same 
= who as president laid down the of government in 

878 in response to Spanish a to the people which were 
destined to be dishonored. He comes of a family which has fur- 
nished many examples of greatness in the legal and scientific his- 


tory of Cuba. His estates were confiscaged in 1868, and he then 
renounced his title of nobility. 

Bartolomé Mas6, the vice-president, is a tried patriot, who has 
rendered valuable services to the cause of liberty. A sincere re- 
yublican, he has always been highly respected and esteemed for 
his liberal ideas and his sterling character. 

Gen. Carlos Roloff, secretary of war, was born in Poland, but 
went to Cuba when a mere youth and established himself at Cien- 
fuegos, where he attained a distinguished position for his inte}li- 
gence, industry, and integrity. In 1869, at the head of a number 
of young men from the most prominent families of that city, he 
joined the revolution, and until the end of the war in 1878 occu- 
pied the first rank, both for his bravery and military talents. 

It may be well to add in this connection th + the assistant sec- 
retary of war is Mr. Mario Menocal, so well known in this coun- 
try on account of his distinguished work with the Nicaragua 
Canal engineer corps. : 

Rafael Portuondo y Tamayo, secretary of foreign affairs, is a 
distinguished member of one of the most prominent families of 
Santiago de Cuba, both for social rank and wealth, no less than 
for the talents of some of the individuals belonging toit, who have 
distinguished themselves in the liberal professions. 

Severo Pina, secretary of the treasury, is a prominent citizen of 
Sancti Spiritus. He belongs to an old and ae family. 

Joaquin Castillo Duany, assistant secretary of the treasury, is a 
gentleman not unknown in this country, having been one of the 
»hysicians who took part in the Jeannette relief expedition to the 

orth Pole. No names stand higher in Santiago de Cuba for 
— respectability, and integrity than those of Duany and 

astillo. 

Santiago Cafiizares, secretary of the interior, is as prominent 
a citizen of Remedios as the others are of those cities and States 
mentioned. 

The general-in-chief, Maximo Gomez, although born in Santo 
Domingo, is as much a Cuban in feelings, ideas, and aspirations 
as the best of them. As to his military talents nothing need be 
said, for they are too well known. 

These men, Mr. Speaker, com the Government of the Re- 
public of Cuba. ey are of the same class of gentlemen, in 
statesmanship, in material wealth, in intelligence, and compare 
favorably with those of our ancestors who in 1776 signed the 
document which made the great Bell of Liberty send out its peals 
of emancipation from foreign domination, and of whose intelli- 
gence and honor and patrio’ there has never been question. 

This Republic of Cuba, headed by the men whose names have 
just been given, have wageda war of self-preservation. The people 
of that Republic have fought and are fighting for the protection 
of their homes and their families; they are fighting for the priv- 
ilege of tilling the soil and harvesting and enjoying its increase; 
they are fighting for the lives of their sons, the virtue of their 
wives and daughters, the protection of their homes, and their own 
lives, all of which, under present rule, is sacrificed. 

To quell this desire on the part of Cubans—as well might they try 
to dam Niagara or flood Popocatapetl—the a vernment 
the other day withdrew General de Campos from his position as 
captain-general of Cuba and sent in his place the most ferocious 
butcher among all its leading officers, or who ever disgraced mili- 
tary standing, in the person of one General Weyler. This dis- 
tinguished individual has arrived, has taken command, and amon 
the first of his official proclamations is a —— duplicate o 
that which President Grant and Secretary Fish regarded as ‘‘ in- 
famous” when it was enunciated by the Count of Valmaceda in 
1868. General Weylerorders that every male over 15 years 
of age found away from his habitation shall be shot. He orders 
that all un ted women shall retire to the ene es towns— 

rhaps to be the playthings of his soldiers! He orders that all 
Comme found uninhabited are to be burned, and that all persons 
engaged in trade shall turn their effects over to his officers. 

Can anyone imagine an order more far reaching and cruel? 

The same order authorizes subordinate officials of the army to 

out the directions for butchery and make to him—the 
chief butcher. It is apparent that the same ods will and do 
prevail—as to the absolute inhumanity of its practices—which 
caused the war of twenty years ago to be the most horrible blot 
on the escutcheon of Americanism—a stench in the nostrils of 
Christendom. Shall the present generation permit a repetition of 
those horrors? is the question now before us. Shall we, as the 
embodiment of the spirit of freedom, as the representatives of that 
regard for human existence and that respect for the inherent 
dignity and justice and excellence and righteousness and even 
a of the een the re a female, . — 
to intelligence, to pro y, an ysical , permi 

We ame tacel with the question now, and it is one that 
Shall this great Government, holding the ideas and sentiments 
mercy it has always practiced and which the world of civiliza- 
tion has practiced since we came into being as a nation, permit 
those ideas, which are also the ideas of the world at wherever 
the Stars and Stripes are known—shall it be 


= 
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this monstrous wrong continue? Shall the fury of the soldiers of 

pain be itted to devastate humanity without protest? Shall 
ee slaughter of the innocents be permitted to be resumed? If 
this war lasts for ten years, as did the former one, shall there be 
a record of blood, covering 6,000 people unarmed, noncombatant, 
untried and unconvicted, who will have been murdered? I think 


— Speaker, in order to give an adequate idea of affairs in 
Cuba it mes eapemary to go over a little more ground. The 
republican armies have nm in the field for more than a year. 
The Government of the Republic has been in existence since the 
19th of September last. This republican Government and its 
armies hold and have held control of all the territory of the 
island except that adjacent to a few seaports, for months past. 
That they have not control of seaports is due only to the fact that 
the guns from Spanish men-of-war are of sufficiently heavy caliber 
to reduce those cities to ashes should they come into the control 
of the Republic. To avoid this slaughter and this wanton destruc- 
tion, Cuba has refrained from taking permanent ion of 
any of the cities of the seaboard. The railways of the interior 
are entirely within its control. The means of subsistence and 
existence belong to it so far as they are not dependent upon the 
outside world. The lines of warfare now consist of little semi- 
circles drawn about the seaport towns, and in those towns are the 
soldiers of Spain, ready to do their alleged duty of shooting and 
hanging citizens, outraging, maltreating, and murdering their 
wives and sisters and daughters, and shooting down in cold blood 
their little sons. An embargo is placed upon the tongue, on the 
pen, and would be upon the brain, if the famous rays of 
modern science had been sufficiently developed to enable the 
tyrant in charge to discover the thoughts of those who surround 
him 


These conditions prevail, Mr. Speaker, within 60 miles of our 
coasts, almost within sight of our shores. The Island of Cuba, 
which is the scene, controls the gateway to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the enormous trade of that section of the United States. Ido 
not allude to the enormous interests of the citizens of the United 
States on the island; they are being protected mainly by the 
Cuban Republic. 

Cuba, free and enabled to make her own laws of offense and 
defense, of revenue, and of duty, will be a most valuable neighbor. 
Of her subsistence, American flour, now admitted under a duty of 
one and one half times its value here, would find an open market, 
and its consumption by a million arid a half of people will greatly 
relieve a pressure existing among our growers of wheat. The 
American producers of a thousand other articles of commerce 
would find an open market, subject “> such duties as might 
be decided upon for revenue purposes. e trade of this country 
in every direction will be enhanced by the freedomof Cuba. Not 
poe Be our commerce be relieved of the disagreeable and often 
prohibitive restrictions placed upon it by Spain, but we, by reason 
of proximity and by reason of commercial nearness, will be in the 
position of the ‘“‘ most favored nation,” as it is known in diplo- 
macy. Apparently, and fromevery standpoint of judgment estab- 
lishable in the human mind, it is to the interest of the United 
States that Cuba should be free. Humanitarianism, self-protec- 
tion, the lives and properties of our citizens, the openness of 
our commerce, all demand it; the rights of our own citizens are 
involved; the echoes of the grief and the enforced dishonor of 
thousands, wafted to our near-by shores on the winds of eternal 
humanity, demand that Cuba be free. 

There can be no argument, from our standpoint, successfully 
made against the freedom of the unhappy island off our coast. 
Only the promise that Spain would take care of and protect her 
own prevented President Grant from taking definite action more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Those promises have been un- 
fulfilled, and it becomes our duty, not only as Representatives, 
but as citizens of this great Republic, to see that this carnage 
ceases; to see that man, woman, and child on the great Con- 
tinent of America and its adjacent islands have the right to 
“life, li , and the pursuit of noheen” 

We should not y accord to Cuba bel 
should recognize her independence. Whathas Spain there? Only 
a few es and a standing army which k under the guns 
of the tary posts. What has the Republic of Cuba? The 
whole island except those few seaports. e armies of the Re- 
public —_ the forces of Spain hemmed up in their garrisons like 
a lot of chickens driven to roost, yet we hesitate to recognize the 
fact. They can escape, but they can not conquer. The Cubans, 

Americans, are unconquerable. 


eat a ee eae ae 
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The only o on ever urged to the recognition of Cuban inde- 
idence is that it would be a blow aimed at a friendly power. 
Ideny. No power can be or should be friendly to this Gov- 


ernment, or to the people of this country, whose principles permit 
the a of orders for murder assassination, and which 
orders can be readily twisted by subordinates into license for un- 
toldevilsandcruelty. No frantic between humanity 
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and savagery, between mercy and butchery, between the civiliza- 
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tion of the end of the present century and the cruelty and torture 
of the Dark Ages. 

And yet the Government of Spain desires to insist that no ccn- 
dition of war existsinCuba. ‘Only a few roving bands of persons 
dissatisfied with the present administration of affairs.” But those 
same roving bands have driven the Spanish soldiers into their 
holes—the protected seaports—every time. Ail that Cuba requires 
to drive the last Spanish soldier from the island, the last element 
of Spanish control from its soil, is the recognition of its independ- 
ence, or even a declaration of neutrality by the great nation nearest 
and most affected by it—the United States of America. It is not 
necessary to allude to the action of Spain previous to and during 
our late war; that is too well known. 

The United States is under the same obligation to Spain that it 
is to any other nation—under the implied obligation to observe 
neutrality between it and the nations with which it may be at 
war. Spain does not desire that we observe that neutrality in her 
war with Cuba, but insists that we resolve ourselves into a nation 
of detectives to capture and imprison such of her enemies as may 
be found upon our soil, upon her unsupported statement that no 
war exists. The position she takes is in itself an insult to the 
intelligence of America and Americans—a position so full of self- 
evident fallacies that it can best be characterized by the somewhat 
vulgar but infinitely expressive term—‘‘bosh.” 

This is the situation, Mr. Speaker: Shall we, as independent and 
free Americans, recognize the independence of our next-door 
neighbors, thereby placing them in a position whereby they may 
defend themselves and their families and possessions like men, or 
shall we sit supinely quiet and thereby give countenance to the 
unspeakable horrors and atrocities which mark the conduct of the 
Spanish arms on that island? Action has already been delayed too 
long. The record of murder and assassination and outrage and 
incendiarism, to say nothing of the oppression and the gags put 
upon free thought and free speech, isalready too long. It is time 
for us to act, and we should act quickly. 

In such case, Mr. Speaker, I can see in my imagination a few 
years hence a magnificently fertile and productive island lying a 
few leagues off our coast, possessing all the blessings and advan- 
tages which constitute the happiness of its people. As I see it in 
my mind's eye, it flows with milk and honey, as did the land of 
Canaan when Moses looked down at it from a high place. Its 
fields are well tilled and productive; its children are being edu- 
cated by a system of public schools equal to those which our own 
children enjoy; reciprocal trade relations with their nearest 
neighbor and an honest and economical administration of public 
affairs place no embargo upon the accumulation of wealth; and 
the diffusion of intelligence, the free expression of thought, and 
the giorious rays of God’s sunlight shining into hearts as well as 
upon fields, make it a land of peace and happiness and plenty. 

The struggles of the past are remembered only as a sad, troubled 
dream. All present and future are surrounded by the luminous 
halo of supreme joyousness and love. 

Do you like the picture? Compare it with the one you see at 
present, the one reflected by the page of every current newspaper, 
and then—vote. 





Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 


HON. NICHOLAS N. COX. 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1896. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is one thing we are allagreedon. That is. 
that the finances of this country and its business are in a most 
deplorable condition. That this has been the state of things sev 
eral years there is no dispute. It is useless to charge each 
other with being responsible for the trouble when we al. have or 
should have the same desire and patriotic motive tc cure the evils 
we are laboring under. I have not heard a speech made or a state- 
ment uttered that denies the unfortunate condition we are in, and 
that remedial legislation is imperatively demanded. If we then 
shall be able to reach a broad, liberal conclusion and fully meet 
the question, we shall have done our full and patriotic duty. 

The Republican majority of this House offers a remedy in what 
it terms an emergency bill. This bill,in any aspect you may take 
it, is a bill that looks to the borrowing of money. True, when the 
money is borrowed part of it is to be used one way and a part an- 
other way. Unlimited power is given to the President to borrow 
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money for the purpose of maintaining the so-called gold reserve. 
A limited power is given to borrow money to pay the expenses of 
the Government. Fifty millions is the limit for the latter pur- 

se; no limit as to the former. In either case it involves the 

overnment in debt. The proposers of this bill insist that it will 
be needed but for a short time, if by proper legislation the rev- 
enues of the Government are increased. his they propose to do 
by increasing the tariff. This, 1 may say in passing, is the uni- 
versal remedy of that party for all political woes. The President 
meets this proposition by saying that such legislation as is pro- 
posed would be a complete failure. He answers the proposition 
to borrow money for the purpose of paying the expenses of the 
Government = we that there is no need of it; that there is 
not only enough collected to pay our expenses, but more, and that 
he has a large surplus remaining idle already collected for that 


urpose, 
m As to the other proposition, the President insists that if carried 
into law it could not and would not protect the gold reserve unless 
you go a step farther and use the money as contemplated, and 
when so used every United States note, or any other kind of note 
that preys and eats upon the reserve, be destroyed when paid with 
the money so borrowed. To this last idea of the President the 
entire House, almost unanimously, and without reference to parties, 
dissents. These are cr peaee questions and differences between 
the President and this House as to this legislation. It ought not 
to escape attention that in the bill offered by the Committee on 
Waysand Means the use of two kinds of money is recognized. In 
the sale of bonds to protect the gold reserve, these bonds would 
have to be sold for gold. Although the bondis payable in coin on 
its face, it can not furnish gold to protect a gold reserve unless 
sold for gold. The other section authorizing certificates of indebt- 
edness to be issued, as they are called, payable in lawful money. 
I desire to emphasize this distinction in showing the advantage 
iven to one class of creditors of the Government over another. 
he holder of greenbacks obtains gold on his note, now at a pre- 
mium, and the shipbuilder or other creditor receives silver, which 
you say is only worth 50 cents on the dollar. This is the position 
the Republicans occupy in passing this bill. 

But, Mr, Speaker, let us compare eee of the Administra- 
tion with the bill proposed. o one will contend that to extend 
the authority to issue bonds and borrow gold and pay “ green- 
backs” and immediately ~ in circulation these paid greenbacks, 
will stop the raids for gold. There is not the least remedy in that 
to check or break the repeated withdrawal of gold from the Treas- 
ury; it only affordsgreater facilities to ran the Government in debt 
and furnish the very best securities for the loaners of gold. 

This is the view of the President, and certainly correct. No 
one doubts this position as being correct. The President, there- 
fore, says that when you once borrow the gold and pay the green- 
backs when presented, destroy them. This bill, taken alone and 
disconnected with the — tariff bill, says no, borrow the gold 
on a new kind of bond, and when you pay or redeem the green- 
backs turn them out in circulation at once and borrow more gold, 
issue more bonds, and perpetually redeem and pay without end. 
This is exactly what is being done now. We have borrowed two 
hundred and sixty-two millions in a very short time, and not one 
dollar of the greenback; has been destroyed. Under the policy rec- 
ommended by the President, that is, the destruction of the green- 
backs when redeemed, a contraction of the currency equivalent 
to the a™.ount of the greenbacks destroyed must occur. 

The tariff bill introduced, of course, is to be considered as a part 
and parcel of the proposed bond bill. This bill, considered with 
the other, gence’ on the idea that, notwithstanding the state- 
ments of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, the whole 
trouble grows out of the insufficiency of the revenue, that the 
Government is really borrowing money to pay necessary expenses. 
I confess that Ido not see much difference in the Government 
borrowing gold to pay greenbacks and then using these green- 
backs to pay necessary expenses and in borrowing gold to pay ex- 
penses. It does, however, make the greenbacks absolute gold 
securities. But how is the tariff bill to assist the policy and 
break what is called the endless chain? If the President is right, 
that is, the President assuring us he has ample revenues to pay 
expenses, and this tariff bill increases the revenue forty millions 
annually, then there would be placed in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury forty millions annually not needed. A contraction annually 
of the currency forty miliions; this sumis not far from the amount 
of dollars our mints could coin in a year in silver. 

But suppose the President is wrong, and that we are going in 
debt because of want of revenue in paying e , and that it 
will require this forty million annually to keep our accounts 
square. Now, how will this additional money collected in the 
least protect the gold reserve? If you say it will create a fund 
larger than is needed for expenses, and therefore there will be no 
demand for gold, you assume a position that the President and Sec- 
retary are either seriously mistaken in, or do not understand what 
they are saying about the matter. That is exactly the condition 


they claim surrounds them, and yet it does not stop the demand 
for gold. But suppose that the assumption of the committee js 
right and that a surplus of revenue will stop the demand for g ld 

I ask any gentleman | oem to tell me how this can be the result? 


Under this idea of increased revenue by increased taxes you 
bring about the same burdens substantially as if the greenbacks 
were canceled and interest-bearing bonds placed in their stead. 
You tax the people to obtain surplus revenne; you tax the people 
to pay interest on bonds. But taxation for either purpose wil] 
not stop the raid on the gold reserve so long as the Government 
continues the present policy of gree bonds for gold, and then 
pay gold for nbacks. If it is said that through an excess of 
revenue the dangerous greenbacks could be collected in and held 
in the Treasury, and in that way stop the gold operation, then it 
must be admitted that —— them into the Treasury they must be 
brought there by incre: taxation, or at least by taxation. and 
when so obtained and held you have as completely contracted the 
circulation as would the plan of the Administration. The plan 
under the present bill, to tect the gold reserve, if it can have 
such effect at all, is to hold the greenbacks when thev reach the 
Treasury, and thus destroy the means used to deplete the gold re- 
serve. This must necessarily contemplate an excess of revenue 
over — at least equal to the amount of the greenbacks held 
in the Treasury. 

The proposition is to my mind intolerable. It means, tax the 
people and take from their circulating medium, and when you 
have obtained it lock it up in the vaults of the Treasury. for fear 
that this money, this circulating medium, may be used to reduce 
what you term a gold reserve. How long do you proposé to hold 
it in prison? How much do you propose to put in prison? If you 
leave out one hundred millions, yes, fifty millions, the reserve can 
with perfect success be ee and your difficulties remain just 
as they are. So to chain this paper money that is used to obtain 
gold from the Government in effect destroys that much of our 
circulation, and you are guilty of increasing taxes and contracting 
the means to pay these taxes at the same time. The same results 
will be reached and the same effect had on our finance under this 
plan of the committee as the one pro by the Executive. 

Contraction of the currency and inertanedl taxation are for one 
purpose only; that is, to hold this country to a gold standard. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, suppose this bill becomesalaw, or thatthe policy 
of the Executive is put into legislation, and every dollar of green- 
backs is destro or locked up in the Treasury, what have you 

ot? Onehundred millions of gold locked up, and over four hun- 
red millions of greenbacks locked up or destroyed, and your cir- 
culation contracted at least enndhied. 

You are left with a paper circulation of national-bank notesand 
silver certificates. 

It is conceded that we are on the basis of a gold standard; that 
property, labor, and all our currency used as money must be as 
good as the standard. There being but one standard, gold, all 
questions as to parity atonce cease. The money is gold, and gold 


only, and it carries the paper and the silver doilar with it because 
they are convertible into gold. er on your side of the 
question claims that he is for the use of silver so far and no farther, 


as long as a silver dollar is as good asa gold dollar. No difference 
bow many silver dollars you have, if they are convertible into 
gold dollars, the silver dollar will be but the representative of 
a gold dollar, gold ee single and only standard. But sup- 
pose the coined silver dollar can not be converted at will into a 
gold dollar; then you have reached that terrible calamity you refer 
to, of having two dollars of different values. 

Let me make this point plain to show what I think is the ab- 
surdity of some positions advanced. Assume that under the pro- 
pout bill, or the idea of the Administration, the greenbacks are 
ocked up or destroyed. Do you then propose to hold a gold re- 
serve or abandon it? If the reserve is abandoned, and you hold 
no reserve whatever, will you tell me how the Government is 
going to keep its dollars all of equal value? Suppose A demands 
of the Government gold for his silver dollars, and the Govern- 
ment declines to ex with him. Is not the value of the 
silver dollar lessened and the equality of the dollars destroyed? 
Suppose a certain amount of bank netepenonent in to the Govern- 
ment for redemption, the greenbacks all destroyed, will the Gov- 
ernment redeem them in gold or silver? If in gold, then a gold 
reserve is again necessary, Se through bank 
notes; and, as I see it, the same with silver 

After the bank notes have been redeemed by the Government 
and the banks called to make good the redemption made by the 
Government in the first instance, will the Government demand of 


the banks to return the gold used for the redemption of the notes 
in the first instance? so, then the demand for gold by the 
banks will send it toa premium atonce. But suppose the 

declines to return the gold to make good the ion made by 


Sauk hen pad cohegela, anh dna tapenen en accepts fe onrhes 
men ou an vernment ts it, how long 
will the Government be able to redeem in gold? t suppose the 











Government declines to take the silver for the redemption and de- 
mands that the gold shall be returned, then the silver dollar has 
again parted company with the gold dollar, and you have dollars 
ifferent values. 
2 {. plain truth plainly told is that every dollar of paper and 
silver circulation outstanding is depending on gold for its value. 
There is no bimetallism or any question of parity. It is a ques- 
tion only how much silver and paper can be redeemed in gold. 
and that redemption to be made by the Government. Let me 
suggest here in regard to bank notes that while the banks may 
ultimately redeem their notes in gold, the Government must first 
redeem them, and this does not in the least lessen the demand for 
gold. Can it bee 


will take out circulation when every note is a gold-demand note 


on the bank? : 3 ; 
Mr. Speaker, just in this connection let me call the attention of 
the House to absurdity of this financial system. It is set- 


tled by law that we have three kinds of a that are legal 
tenders, full and complete between individuals. tender in court 
is a full response to any contract made between individuals when 
the contract is payable in dollars. Gold, silver dollars, and green- 
backs are these moneys. When you assume that silver and green- 
backs are redeemable in gold, then every contract is a gold con- 
tract whether named in the contract or not. A sues B, B tenders 
in court silver dollars; this satisfies the contract. A takes the sil- 
ver dollarsand demands of the Government the gold. The Gov- 
ernment refuses to redeem; then the metals have again parted 
company. But suppose B tenders backs; this satisfies the 
contract, and A presents the greenbacks, you pay him in gold. 


Now, is it not plain that the debtor will tender on the contract the | 


cheaper money, and thus the silver dollar becomes less valuable 
than the green ? How is the Government to preserve the equal 
value of these different dollars unless all are redeemable in gold 


if the gold standard is to be maintained? I would be glad to hear | 


from any gentleman who will announce his willingness to vote 
and declare by law that every contract, private and public, is dis- 


chargeable alone in gold. is is exactly the effect of a single | 


gold standard. 

Say that I hold in my hand five dollars in gold, five dollars in 
silver, and five in green 
buy the five silver dollars with the gold. 1 can buy the five in 
greenbacks with the gold. The fivein greenbacks will buy the five 
in gold, or the five in silver. What will the five in silver buy? 
It will not 
I speak with reference to the operations of the Government. Then 
I ask if the Government itself has not created dollars different in 
value? But it has been ted over and over again that the sil- 


repea 
ver dollar is equal to the gold doliar. I deny it. The gold will 


buy the silver, but the silver will not buy the gold. Its purchas- 
ing power of commodities between individuals is a totally differ- 
an ing, to be seen hereafter. So I conclude this proposition by 
Ba tif the Government fails to redeem silver in gold just 


ks. Is the $5 in valuethesame? Ican | 


the gold or the greenback, the equivalent of gold. | 
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that the banks under the circumstances | 





as it backs, which it virtually does, then silver is not | 


the equi 
then raid on the gold reserve can be made with silver if every 


t of gold. If it decades to redeem silver in gold, | 


greenback was burned up. Then tell me what relief this pro- | 
posed bili gives, leaving both greenbacks and silver to attack the | 


reserve by simply authorizing more bonds to be issued, leav- 
both the silver and 


their perpetual raids on the gold? 

ted that this bill would becomealaw. It 
that this bond bill and its running mate, the 
tariff bill, would either of them become laws. The object is to 
make a show of relief, when neither of them can have the least 
effect in changing our conditions, except to make them worse by 


taxation. 
If I have been able to show that this proposed legislation will be | 
an utter failure in preventing the Government from going in | 


debt, and the present policy is to be continued of ae 
unlimited authority to issue bonds, I ask, in al 

candor, where will this stop? . 
of profound peace and the Government in full opera- 
tion, with all its power to tax, shall we continue to involve our- 
the rate of near one hundred millions a year, 
with no end to this scheme in sight? Are we to be the gold pur- 
the world and load our e with debt to accommo- 
date the — A cog gambler and the avarice of gold sharks? 

we absolutely 


F 


finance to the banking houses, money traders, and speculators in 
at the sacrifice of one hundred millions annually of 
debt imposed on the labor of our coun 


Will any gentleman on this floor jcerwint has become of the 
—— of the bonds al sold? We have sold our credit to 
tof two hun and -two millions. We have 

of the gold we got? 
selling our credit for 


surrender our Treasury and our system of | 


backs full sway to reach the gold re- | 
ive i nbacks are still left to | 


| greatest value, to wit, that of money, and then say you can not 
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gold, if the gold was expended for greenbacks? Have we the green- 
backs? The answer is no. The Secretary of the Treasury tells 
us that his receipts for expenses are more than ample. If so, where 
are the two hundred and sixty-two millions of gold borrowed or 
the greenbacks bought with the borrowed gold? Was there ever 
such a system devised or invented to absolutely cover this nation 
with an enormous debt? Will the credit of our Government be 
maintained by involving it inenormous debts? Does an individual 
business man maintain his credit by going in debt? I thoucht the 
way to maintain credit was to keep out of debt. But a new finan- 
cial idea is born, and we now see the old mark rubbed out and 
learn that the way to have credit is to continually burden that 
credit with debt. c 

After weeks of labor and thought the Senate of the United 
States has proposed legislation that in its judgment will effec- 
tually cure these burning evils, and that leads this House up to the 
consideration of the soundness of the views expressed by that 
great body. Itis beyond question that if the legislation suggested 
by the Senate is defeated, and I have no doubt it will be, then we 
are exactly at the place we were when Congress met, with the 
addition of one hundred millions more of debt. May we not well 
say to ourselves that although the Senate’s proposition may not 
fully concur with our views, yet there can be no danger of mak- 
ing matters worse than they are? We should try something, even 
if doubtful. 

There are three ideas in the Senate amendment I desire to dis- 
cuss for a short time and keep as clear as possible from the array 
of figures and statistics that have been so fully used in this debate. 

The great proposition is the free coinage of silver, and upon this 
the other two propositions mainly rest. 

I assert confidently as a constitutional question that the money 
metals of this country under that instrument were recognized, and 
that the idea of money was based on the metals gold and silver. 
It was never intended togive to Congress the right to coin money 
out of either gold or silver. The proceedings of the convention in 
making that great organic law show beyond dispute that when 
the restriction was put on the States that nothing but gold and 
silver should be made a legal tender, the two money metals were 
placed exactly in the same position. If we should read the Con- 
stitution in its plain meaning and the meaning developed by the 
constructors of that instrument, connecting the two clauses in 
their meaning, you would have that Congress shall have the power 
to coin 7 out of gold and silver and regulate its value, and 
no State shall make anything else a legal tender in the payment of 
debts. 

True it is that questions have arisen as to how much of one 
metal shall be equivalent in law to a given quantity of the other, 
but until very modern times it was never contemplated that money 
coined out of one metal should be the money of the country, and 
the other used for money only to the extent that its value was 
made equivalent in an amount under commercial, commodity reg- 
ulations to the other. Some such value may be considered in fix- 
ing the value of the two, but never is that an argument that one 
is worth only what its commercial value would be as a commodity 
compared with the other. There would be no sense in following 
that abstraction alone. If 15 ouncesof silver is worth as much as 
1 ounce of gold—the latter coined into money, the former not—then 
by the coinage of the silver you could only get the ounce of coined 
gold, which you do without the trouble of coining. But when you 
fix gold as the standard money alone, and deprive silver of its 


coin silver until its commercial value is equal to the money value 
of gold, you have simply announced a position in effect that gold 
money must control and govern silver as a commodity. But this 
theory or position does not answer the constitutional point that 
Congress must coin money out of both metals, and if Congress can 
destroy silver in use for money it can destroy gold; if it can de- 
stroy one it can destroy both, and make the money of the country 
anything that Congress wills. Then the States are left with no 
silver coined, no gold coined, but must have these metals, and 
nothing else, to make legal tenders. That means the States shall 
make nothing but gold and silver legal tenders, and Congress re- 
sponds, we will not coin either gold or silver, or, that we will coin 
gold and deprive the States of the use of silver as legal tenders, in 
open violation of the Constitution. Mr. Webster's views are cer- 
tainly conclusive on this point. He says: 


Iam certainly of opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by ¢ 


| constitute the legal standard of values in this country, and nei r cress 
norany State has authority to establish any other standard or to dispiace this 
standard. 


Can language be plainer, more distinct or conclusive? But, just 
in this connection, let me quote from the father of Democracy. 
Mr. Jefferson says: 


If we adopt the dollar our unit we should strike four coins—a golden piece 
equal in value to $10; a unit or dollar itself of silver 


This was his language before the Constitution was adopted. 


be again 
has become of the greenbacks bought with this | Now, can any reasonable man say that our fathers in the Consti- 
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tution left it to the caprice of Congress to make legal-tender 
money out of anything a Congress might decide? Where would 
be the stability? Do not let it escape from the mind that the mo- 
ment you recognize in Congress the right to make gold the only 
standard of money you recognize the right to make silver the only 
money. When yourecognize the power to destroy either, both are 
at the mercy of Congress, and paper fiat money may be the result. 
There are no stronger constitutional arguments for paper fiat 
money than the single gold-standard men advance. 

But I hope I may close this point of my argument with what 
Jackson said about it. Please remember always that the Consti- 
tution fixed the money metals of this country, and did not leave it 
to Congress. 


He says: 
Congress having established a mint to coin money and passed laws to regu- 
late the value thereof, the money so coined, with its value so regulated, and 


euch foreign coins as Congress may adopt, is the only currency known to the 
Constitution.—Veto Message United States Bank. 

I challenge the history of our country to find a single statesman, 
or even a politician, that ever contended that our standard money 
should be gold alone until the power of capital, gold capital, as- 
serted itself in our legislation in Government securities. Name 
the man; name the legislator. 

I can not stop here to go over in detail the votes in Congress of 
my party showing its construction of the Constitution and its 
advocacy of silver as a constitutional money metal. Suffice it to 
say that in every vote cast on this subject, with the exception of 
one vote, the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
an overruling majority of Democrats have stood by the consti- 
tutional money metals of gold and silver. With them has been a 
large element of the other parties, standing firmly by the same 
plain and convincing construction. I admit, with sorrow and re- 
gret, that men of my party have forsaken the doctrine of our fath- 
ers. LIadimit that men have tacitly confessed that after ten years, 
twenty years, thirty years of teaching the people for gold and sil- 
ver as constitutional money metals they now in effect confess 
that while so engaged they now know they were wrong, and when 
they leap froin that chasm of ignorance, as they seem to think, 
they leave their old followers, with rather a sorrowful sigh, in 
Paki the ignorance they have for a lifetime been engaged in 

ormulating. Such expressions as ‘‘ Fools never change,” ‘‘ China- 
men never change,” and the “beasts never change,” seem to be 
absolute consolation to them that they have escaped from an igno- 
rance they were never able to observe, until at last the blandish- 
ments of power and flattery of patronage tore wre. the veil from 
their benighted, honest, ignorant conceptions. ow easily are 
they consoled. May it not be well here to revive in our memories 
a familiar scene? You may furnish the characters: 
**Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 
By he mass, and ‘tis iike a camel, indeed. 
ethinks it is like a weasel. 

It is backed like a weasel. 

Or like a whale? 

Very like a whale. 

Then will Icome to my” Grover. 

If I have been able to show that our money should be under the 
Constitution made of gold and silver, and that has been the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party without any change, then there 
must be some serious and momentous reason why we should 
abandon our faith, and there can be no justification for violating 
the Constitution. But suppose I am mistaken as to the constitu- 
tional question, then there must still exist great cause for our 

7S be justified in reversing its time-honored doctrine. We 
had th metals as money metals for over eighty years, and no 

ter prosperity ever blessed a people. If while we adhered to 
fhat idea we were blessed, and when we abandoned it we were 
cursed, certainly it is fair to assume that the money question has 
much to do with our present condition. Ina short time after we 
inaugurated the gold standard our public men and the approach- 
ing depression admonished us trouble was coming on us. 

What were the reasons that led up to the act of 1873? The ar- 
guments now used did not sustain the action then. Silver was 
not at a discount compared with gold. It was at a premium. 
Then, it was not demonetized because it was a cheap dollar. It 
was the best dollar. It was not to the mine owners then that such 
importance was attached as is now. Stop and think when this 
legislation commenced. What reason was there for it? None, 
except to increase the wealth of the gold holders and bow submis- 
sively to the dictates of England. It is said all the t commer- 
cial nations have stopped its coi , but we were the first, except- 
ing England, that so legislated. t the country fully understand 
that the price of silver as com any diffi- 


pared with gold never 
culty until the United States stabbed it. 

. With great display of sup statesmanship the query is now 
put, Would you e a dollar out of 50 cents? Let me inquire, 
what is the difference in effect on the people between making 50 
cents a debt-paying dollar and making 50 cents of gold purchase 
what before requiredadollar? You refuse to legislate silver up, but 
every hour of the day, by every means you can, you legislate gold 





up. It has gone to a premium, not only in purchasing power, but 
in actual selling price. Your boasted parity has been destroyed 
and the whole country is suffering a loss in prices absolutely 
shocking. 

Again, it is said if = open the mints to silver it will drive out 
the gold and you will be on a silver standard. If the mints wer, 
put in full operation they could not coin in a year 50 cents per 
capita. Would an increase of 50 cents per capita in our circu], - 
tion drive out our gold? Would any man contend that even 5) 
cents per capita of bank issue would inflate the currency? Docs 
not our population increase heavily every — and does not the 
demand for more money increase as industry and population 
increase? Is it not proposed and recommended that the banks be 
a to take out circulation to the par value of their bonds? 

s not that for the very reason that more circulation is needed? 

Suppose we assume that free silver will drive out gold. I ask in 
candor if gold is not already driven out of circulation? The last 
loan showed biddings of five hundred millions, it was claimed, for 
one hundred millions of bonds. Who had the gold,and what had 
it been doing? It was locked up and absolutely out of circulation, 
and never showed its head in business enterprises that employ labor, 
but rises in its might when the Government, to obtain it, pledges 
its taxin wer as security for it. It is just as certain to hide 
again and sleep until invited out by the offer of bonds—gold in- 
terest-bearing bonds, and in effect gold bonds, interest and prin- 
cipal. Can any intelligent man expect business will revive, when 
the standard money of the country absolutely shrinks from pro- 
ductive industries? If free silver drives out gold, pray tell me 
how it is, when our mints are closed to silver, and you confess 
you are on a gold basis, that your gold not only refuses to circu- 
late but is absolutely driven out of the country? We can not 
with accuracy tell how much gold is in our country, but we do 
know that in about three years we have lost over one hundred and 
fifty millions, and increased our home debt two hundred and 
sixty-two millions. As our gold leaves us we increase the de- 
mand for it. Did our silver money drive out of the country this 
gold? Did the silver dollars move gold from this country? Will 
anyone dare answer yes? 

f this system continues, it is only a question of time when we 
will be destitute of gold and the premium beyond our knowledge. 

In every h of the gold-standard men—sound-money men— 
the scare is held up that we will go to a silver basis. So the Pres- 
ident argues. For the sake of this argument, let us assume that 
such aresult willfollow. Will this destroy this country or its pros- 
perity? Gold, you say, will go to a premium and leave the coun- 
try. It is at an enormous premium now, and leaving the country 
every day to find itself locked up in the war chests of European and 
other powers. Is it to be supposed that a man will seize his gold 
and fly from the country with it because we freely coin silver? 
What will he do with it when it reaches its place of safety? In- 
vest it or lock it up? If he invest it, he will do so for profit. Can 
he not invest heremuch better than abroad? Where is the induce- 
ment to carryit away? If he locks it up, silver will take its place. 
Demand for silver increases, its purchasing power increases, until 
the two metals substantially reach a level. Both metals then 
become circulating money. If one rises in value over the other, 
readily the other takes its place, and the equilibrium is restored. 
In our business transactions 95 cent is in our own borders. 
Shall this home interest be ruined to satisfy the avarice and gold 
love of only 5 per cent of foreign transactions? 

Our opponents — to Mexico as a silver country and warn us 
of our fate. At the same time they say a dollar in silver coined 
at our mints is worth more than a Mexican dollar with more sil- 
ver than ours. If silver destroys our manhood, energy, and enter- 
prise, then I suppose you mean gold will elevate us. Decide for 
yourself as to manhood between silver Mexico and gold Egypt; 
decide between gold Turkey and silver Japan. Money does not 
make the man. 

Another statement is made that if we open our mints to silver 
that our country becomes the dumping ground of all the silver in 
the world. Now, this assumes almost unlimited power in this 
country to absorb all the silver in the world. But how fallacious 
is such a position. Where will the silver come from, and why 
will it come? You answer, Mexico will rush her silver to our 
mints. If you mean her coined legal-tender silver dollars, then I 
ask what will be her legal-tender money? Will she adopt our 
American dollar as her legal tender? If so, that would wonder- 
fully increase the demand for our silver dollar. If you mean she 
would coin her silver into our dollars and not make them her 
1 tenders, then what will Mexico have as a legal tender? 

you mean she would coin her silver into our dollars, depriv- 
ing herself of her standard of money, and leave such dollars with 
us—certainly you do not mean that after she has her silver coined 
into American dollars the holder will make some American a 
present of them, when the same silver can be coined in 
into legal-tender dollars. But if you mean the silver will be left 
here in investments, in the p of our prod and com- 
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ities, this could be no misfortune, but a blessing. The Amer- 
pesos know the value of his property, and no purchase could 


be made without his consent. e would be goverened by the 
price of his commodities the world over. If the price offered in 
our silver would purchase more here than anywhere else, imme- 
diately the silver price of commodities would advance at other 
places and increase the demand for silver, bringing about the 
equilibrium of both metals. The very idea that silver would flow 
to this country and remain here presupposes that it would be 
worth more here in purchasing power than at home. 

One more thought as to dumping silver here. Would an Amer- 
ican dollar coined at the ratio of 16 to1 bring French silver here, 
which is coined at 154 to 1, and is equivalent to gold in France? 
It so, then the French silver, although the ratio is larger here 
than there, when coined here must be worth more than it is in 
France. This destroys again the idea of a 50-cent dollar. Would 
the silver of Japan umped here? She has her silver as her 
standard money; about $3 per capita circulation. If brought here 
it would be because it would be worth more here—it would pur- 
chase more than in Ja . Ifso, then her silver would advance 
in price in Japan equal to what it would be worth here, less cost 
of transportation. So the argument contradicts the conclusion of 
cheap fiat money. But does anyone think Japan would destroy 
her money system for a freak? 

If these premises are correct, where is the force of the argument 
that the United States can not proceed alone? 

Mr. Speaker, may I not inquire when shall we be stronger? 
How long until we shall bend the knee again to England? What 
a humiliating condition we are in. In this House speech after 
speech is sale to prove that we must have the approval of Eng- 
land to make a financial policy for these Umited States. We beg 
her to assent, she declines, and holds the purse strings of this 
country. Ina patriotic outburst we are ready to declare war 
against her on an American doctrine, and while these bugle notes 
of combat are sounding over our land, and great military chiefs 
are tendering their services, the Treasurer of the United States 
is on his knees borrowing English gold. Truly to an English 
statesman our position is one of weakness and humiliation, and 
to an American sorrowful. 

Two hundred millions of our products at gold prices, or, rather, 
two hundred millions’ worth of American labor at gold prices, 
must be given to foreigners every year to pay their interest. For- 
eigners own our railroads, mills, breweries, and millions of acres 
of American lands; their interest, dividends, and profits must be 
paid in gold, and these incomes clear of taxation. Yet America 
confesses she is too weak to have a financial system of her own. 
How long, oh, how long shall England dominate our financial 
policy and in this dominate our Government? 

Will you before you declare war against England stop and ne- 
gotiate to get her gold to fight her with? She holds our purse, and 
the idea of war was really never a serious matter. England is 
succeeding better with us without war. She is making our labor 
tribu to her wealth. She is taking charge of our carrying 
trade. our Republican friends are to be trusted, she is destroy- 
ing our manufactures, and doles us out money at her own price. 
How long shall we wait? How long hold down the heads of Ameri- 
cans, when as such we twice defeated her and brought her to terms 
regardless of a gold standard? Every war of the United States has 
been fought with silver and gold as our standard money. The 
soldier su ing the Indian, the soldier defeating the Mexican, 
and the Union soldier offered his life for his country and rejoiced 
when he even heard of a silver dollar. The Confederate displayed 
gallantry and devotion, if ever equaled has never been excelled, 
and received his pay in a scrap of half-made paper, and so badly 
printed could hardly be read. But now gold, the coward in war 
and usurer in peace, is attempting to convert the American people 
to the idea that I, gold, am supreme, and you can not dethrone me 
until my great r and protector, England, shall say so. 
This she will never do. 

Again, it is said that it is true depression is all over the country. 
Manufacturers are idle, labor is unemployed, and the great agricul- 
tural interest is prostrate. This is conceded. But gold says the 
reason is, we improved machinery have destroyed the de- 
mand for physical labor and pes grctucing too much. it is true 
that our great inventions are ing paupers, filling our prisons, 
and spreading want, every machine of that kind is a curse. If it 
is true we are making too much, and therefore getting no price for 
our =a. it would be wise to offer a premium on laziness 
and a punishment on industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the great trouble on this line of thought does not 
lie in overproductions. can not be an overproduction that 
will injure the people as a whole; it liesin the fact that the means 
to procure the articles needed is destroyed and underconsumption 
follows. Let me illustrate this with one fact. When wheat was 
$1.25 per bushel and we had approximately a full circulating me- 
dium, each inhabitant of this country consumed about 5 bush- 
els of wheat. When you got to your sound-money idea, with 
wheat at 60 cents per bushel, consuinption per capite fell to about 


8 bushels per capita. The farmer sold to his neighbor $6.25 worth 
of wheat, on a good free circulating medium, and when the gold 
power took control he sold $1.80 worth. I repeat, you have 
destroyed the means to obtain, therefore can not consume. 

Our tramps can not consume in amounts as much as when em- 
ployed. Unemployed labor has no choice as to its wants; it has 
to take what it can get, and with the decline in prices, every man, 
farmer, mechanic, or anyone with moderate means, in the last 
four years, I have no doubt, has reduced his consumption of arti- 
cles he had to purchase at least one-third. 

It is also asserted by the advocates of the gold standard that our 
laborers receive more pay and in money of more purchasing power 
than any laborers on earth. If it were true that the labor of 
the country was better paid, and that our labor was employed, 
then there could be no such conditions of adversity as now sur- 
round us. Prosperity always follows industry and employment 
where just compensation is received for labor. No nation can be 
in peril from internal causes when everyone has plenty to do and 
is fairly paid for it. That is prosperity itself. But the position 
assumed leaves out of sight the unemployed. It does not take 
into consideration that laboring days are shortened by law, so as 
to divide the labor. It does not consider the organizations for the 
benefit of labor that are continually fighting against conditions 
for its own protection. I repeat that if labor could all be em- 
ployed ané properly paid, no greater blessing could be bestowed 
on a nation. 

I have as hurriedly as possible passed over these matters, and 
have given my sincere conviction on the same, leaving out many 
points to save time. But one more point of the single-standard 
devotees do I desire to advert to. They assume the very ambigu- 
ous name of sound-money men, and are all full of what they term 
good faith in business and sound morals in contracts. They as- 
sume to say that if a contract is discharged in silver after free 
coinage is established that it is in the nature of repudiation. 

You are again inadilemma. Are not the contracts of our citi- 
zens dischargeable in silver? Is not a silver doliar a perfect legal 
tender? Does not the debtor have the full right to pay in silver, 
gold, or greenbacks? Certainly. How is it with the Govern- 
ment, the great debtor of all the people? No liberty is given it to 
select its money in which to pay. By law you lock up its mints 
tosilver; by law you make greenbacksa legal tender between citi- 
zens. But the Government stands dumb before all its creditors 
and submissively yields to their demands and pays in borrowed 
gold. Will any ‘‘sound-money” man tell me why a silver dollar 
is good enough for all purposes between man and man in business 
and is not equally good between the Government and its creditors? 
If youanswer it is, then tell me why you object tocoining 56,000,- 
000 silver dollars lying dead in bullion belonging to the Govern- 
ment and use it in paying expenses in place of increasing taxation 
or borrowing. 

Let us put this question of good faith and honesty, so-called by 
gold men, to pay our debts in gold so every man can understand 
it. There is not a note or bond of the Government that provides 
on its face or in its promise to pay gold. Every promise is to pay 
in coin, with no guaranty in any law that one dollar of these obhi- 
gations should be paid in anything but coin. Congress by an over- 
whelming vote vallese® the power to the President or Treasurer to 
issuea gold bond. Why, then, by construction, in open opposition 
to the will of the pees expressed through their representatives, 
make them gold bonds? Do you expect to preserve a parity be- 
tween the metals bya nonuser of one? There can be no parity with 
but one standard. Parity is between two or more, not with one. 
Yet by construction the contracts are changed against the people, 
and the difficulty in paying isdoubled. Isthis good morals? Does 
not the very highest public faith exist in the servants of the peo- 
ple being loyal tothem? Do you think you have brought about 
a great blessing to this country in doubling their liability and 
doubling their taxes? Is it true that high morals demand that a 
debtor, to be honest, shall pay twice as much as he promised? 

Then truly is taxation a blessing and confiscation a paradise. 
But it is insisted that the now-existing debts were contracted on 
a gold basis. One moment's reflection dispels this. Every dollar 
of the debt of Tennessee was contracted to be paid in gold or sil- 
ver. Untold millions of debts are the growth of debts contracted 
on. that basis, and by this most oppressive and unjust system the 
labor to discharge these debtsis doubled. Does that not take away 
one-half of labor for the creditor, with no compensation to him? 
Does not that deprive labor of half its value and cut it off from the 
privileges of making life more comfortable and stimulating indus- 
tries? Is this what you mean by high morals and public good faith? 

Mr. Speaker, let me inquire if expenses of Government have 
been reduced in proportion to the high value of the money? Have 
regular incomes and interest been reduced? Has business been 
stimulated? These questions are answered in one word, no, and 
no man can deny it. 

In conclusion, let me say with this system of finance the Gov- 
ernment has left the constitutional requirements. In doing so it 
has transferred to the money power of the world one of its greatest 
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functions of government. It surrenders its great power, in fact, 
of coining money and regulating the value thereof to the gold 
gainbiersto regulate its value. They demand the greatest amount 
of labor for their gold, and the Government is powerless to arrest 
their avarice. They demand gold from the Government at will. 
and this great country of ours, ready for war on any proper cause, 
willing to contend with the world for the right, when approached 
by these shylocks, bows its head and with humility says, ‘‘ Thy 
will I will obey.” 

Democratic friends, look at our condition. Just a short time 

the people said to us, ‘We will try you”; and they filled this 
ouse to overflowing with professed ocrats. We met here. 
wrangled, and adjourned. e appealed for eee again, and it 
was like talking to stones. We had substantially left them where 
we found them. They answered back no. We try something 
else, and we hardly have enough to call aquorum. The same is 
true of the Republican party. You think now you have an un- 
limited lease of power. Let me say to you you awe had our ex- 
perience. Youare walking on thin ice. You will do nothing this 
session. The ball of taxation will rollon. Bond after bond will 
be issued, and the gold hoarders of the world will eat out our sub- 
sistence. These convulsions in politics show as much against one 
as the other. Discontent, stagnation in business, fear of 
investments, premiums on the only standard money, broken 
pledges, and fear will again bring about their results. 

The Democratic party was invincible until it destroyed itself. 
it has not been your ublican legislation and statesmanship 
that have brought you here in such great ascendency. It is be- 
cause of our departure from our immortal principles. The Consti- 
tution has been violated, our policy of over a half century aban- 
doned, and in this we have abandoned our great and im ble 
fortress. Our friends once were the farmer in the field, the me- 
chanic at his bench, the hired labor in all the pursuits of life. 
These were our friends. Wecarefully watched and fostered their 
prosperity. This being done, the merchant, the banker, and carrier 
received reasonable compensation for their efforts. No tramps in- 
fested the country, and such a scene Soe and success was 
never seen on earth. Now it is the rich gold holders we are run- 
ning--rather they arerunning us. Even foreign gold lenders arecon- 
sulted. They are provided with opportunities tomake more wealth. 
The taxing power of the Government is mortgaged to them. 

Gold, the unconstitutional and undemocratic standard, is doubled 
in value, and the old friendsand champions of Democracy are left 
to do the bestthey can under such oppression. We left our friends 
and they are not te blame. Let us again return to the doctrine 
of our fathers. Let us make industry and labor the great objects 
of our creed, and stay with that unselfish, honest, plain, industri- 
ous people, and our party will again be invincible. [Applause. | 


nize and accord them the rights of belli ts, we will have ac. 
a hed at a single stroke that whick they have been unable 
to obtain through three bundred years of slavery. Statisti-s 
show that $26,000,000 is exacted in a single year as sweat money 
on the part of Spain from Cuba, 75 per cent of which has gone {) 
sustain purple aT: 

Mr. Speaker, had I a thousand votes, I would cast them all in 
favor of this struggling people. I would be untrue to the prompt. 
ings of my nature did I do less, for theirs is the same spirit that 
animated and nerved the men of the Revolution, from whose cian: 
strokes went forth a spark that has set the world aglow with the 
light of human liberty, and its radiance has encompassed Cuba 
with a burning flame that will not be extinct until tyranny lies 
strangled at its feet and the Gem of the Antilles shines forth bril- 
liant and glorious in freedom's light. 

Mr. Speaker, we may well look upon the Cuban struggle with 
anxiety and fear lest the iron heel of tyranny crush to the death 
the spirit that animated them and postpone to some distant day 
the time when Cuba shall be free. 

Mr. Speaker, we are making oe to-day. Shall it be on the 
lines of progress, on the lines of the elevation of mankind and in 
the spirit of liberty, or shall we go backtothe dark-lantern methods 
of the Middle Ages? Ah, no; it can not be, for it would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the in which we live. A nation that has 
liberated 4,000,000 slaves bondage must will not, take 
the side of the despot by inactivity, nor stand idly by and witness 
this inhuman and barbarous wartare. 

Mr. Speaker, we would not interfere with the sovereign rights 
of Spain; but, sir, this is not a riot, it is a revolution on the part 
of a long-suffering and brave people, a people whose wrongs are 
of the same character as were those of the men of 1776. Shall 
they be subjugated or annihilated and America fail to exercise a 
lively interest in their behalf? We are unworthy of the privi- 
leges which we enjoy if we fail to heed the cry that comes to us 
from the Island of Cuba. Captain-General Weyler would reenact 
in Cuba the barbarous and fiendish atrocities that have been com- 
mitted by the Turks in Armenia. Is it not our d to put a 

uietus on this inhuman butchery at once? It can not be possible 
that 70,000,000 freemen will allow these struggling patriots to be 
slaughtered, as have been the Armenians, without giving them 
recognition. This beautiful island, Nature’s paradise, not 
longer be blighted by the despotic hand of tyranny. 
Shall chains and scourge and strangler’s noose, 


Rapine and outrage grim, await 
Their bloody and accustomed use 
For those given o'er to Spain by fate? 
Nay: by the bones of James Monroe, 
And by a million freemen 
Speak out, and let the whole world know 
Columbia guards the Western main. 


Let us give notice to Spain that from this day belligerent rights 





Cuba. are accorded to these heroic defenders of the God-given right to 
govern Sener ae sure as the sun rises on the coming 
REMARKS oe 
or 
Against the Recognition of Belligerent Rights in Cuba under 
HON. JAMES R. HOWE. Present Conditions. 
OF NEW YORK, = tee 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, SPEECH 


Monday, March 2, 1896. 


The House ha under consideration the following resolution: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That, in 
the opinion . & state of public war exists in Cuba, the ies to 
which are entitled to belligerent ts, and the United States should observe 
* TResolued Ek denaenen deal the destruction of life and rt 

om v ores ra ® and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and belie that the only 
permanent solution of the contest, — = the interest of Spain, the peo- 
ple of Cuba, and other nations, w be in the establishment of a govern- 
ment by Ce ate of ee aoe ee Oe it is the sense of Congress t the 
Government of the Uni tates should use its good offices and friendly 
influence to that end. 

* Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any anaes Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be 
tween the two pocnes. the present war is entailing such losses upon the peo- 


HON. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 9, 1896. 


The House pestog eoter consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That, in 
Sas Congress, a state of public war exists in Cuba, the s to 
which are entitled to belligerent rights, and the United Statesshould observe 
a ee 


neutrality between 
That deplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and believing that the only 
permanent solution of the contest, ually in the interest of Spain, the peo- 
ple of Cuba, ont, ather mations, we be in the establishment of a ern- 
t by the choice 


of the United tates that Congress is of ion that the Government of Sevrenenn < es vane use its good offices and friendly 
te es shou epared legi teres = lwed. That States } t int a ‘ A 
Mu HOWE enid x . ng ay slose veer st on oo pee the | fie cout " 1 thencne 
r. : the very ¢ re een a 08e 0 
» : ; i nihilation that | Cuba in consequence of its p y and the extent of the commerce be- 
ha» gone forth from Spain to Cuba. The spirit of liberty ts to be | 'weem the twa pegples the nresant war isentaling auch losses upon the peo, 
—— in the interest of tyranny, and the question for us to Be United States should be to protect the legitimate interests of 
consi 


Americans, by intervention if necessary”— 

Mr. DRAPER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I know that onlya small minority of the 
Affairs Committee with my views, and I presume that t 
same is true of the House to-day. Se eke ee 
necessity than usual why [ should state the reasons have 
caused me to differ with my colleagues of the committee. 

This is a question of serious import and not simply an oppor- 


er is, Shall this decree of slavery or annihilation prevail? 
The heroic Cubans await our answer. Let us reply with em- 
asis, that it shall not be while the spirit of the men who founded 

is Government continues. 
Mr. Speaker, war at all times is to be lamented, and the way to 
ut an end to this struggle is to accord belligerent rights to the 
bans. The century now closing has been spattered with blood 
and full of heroic struggles for justice in Cuba. Once we recog- 
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tanity to make sympathetic or spread-eagle speeches without re- 
sponsibility. It seems to me that we are in danger of yielding to 
a popular clamor that will not be sustained by the sober second 
thought of this nation. : 

In considering these resolutions we should remember that we 
are officials of the United States Government, bound by our oaths 
of office to consider American interests, and that no mere desire 
for the success of the one party or the other in Cuba should lead 
us to disregard them. ; : : 

We may subdivide our national interests in this matter into the 

neral interest and the personal interests of American citizens 


in Cuba. ; 

Taking up the general interest as the most important, we have 
the statement of Senator MorGan, of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who, in introducing similar resolutions a few cays 
since, said that he believed their adoption meant war with Spain. 

He said (I quote from page 2231 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 20, 1896): 

When the petitions had to be considered and had to be reported adversely, 
with a request that we might be discharged from their further considera 
tion, or else we had to take the other side of the question and find that we 
could and should pas: a resolution in some form recognizing belligerency in 
Cuba, I said to the Committee on Foreign Relations, “I contemplate war at 
the end of any resolution that we pass in that direction.” * * * I there- 
fore accepted the situation whenever I took a step in that direction—it made 
no difference how long or how short it was—that it would ultimately result 
in war. 

He also said (page 2232): 

Therefore I hope the Senator from Maine will understand that in all I have 
done about this Cuban imbroglio I have acted with great reluctance. ‘I have 
acted with the reluctance of a man who, with his associates, is compelled to 
take a very important position, what under ordinary circumstances might be 
called a very hazardous position, in the contemplation of actual war, without 
giving any just cause of offense to Spain. I have acted in full view of the fact 
that at the ning of this controversy it was our business to discount the 
future, and to draw our sword and lay it upon the table and say toSpain, “If 
you want to take it, take it up.” 


Now, we may not agree with the distinguished Senator in full, 
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Acknowledge belligerency and under mternational law this re- 
sponsibility ceases, and with the guards removed it is easy to fore- 
see the results. If we are tomove atall, instead of thus abandon- 
ing our countrymen we ought to take some additional measures to 
protect them. : 

Coming, now, to the reasons urged for action, I notice that not 
one is based on American interests; all are on grounds of sympa- 
thy for a struggling people who are alleged to be endeavoring to 
establish a republic. Without saying (what I believe) that the 
success of the insurgents would mean anarchy rather than re- 
publican government, what real good will these resolutions do 
the revolutionists? You may reply that they want them adopted; 
but many people want what is not good for them 

To grant belligerency gives no assistance. Strict neutrality 
goes with it, and the American Government will be just as much 
bound to enforce neutrality with these resolutions passed as it is 
now. More than this, an acknowledgment of belligerency by us 
gives to Spain the right to search our vessels for articles contra- 
band of war, aright that she does not now possess, and that would 
operate directly against the insurgents’ interest as well as make 
great opportunities for irritation between Spain and the United 
States. As stated before, this latter point is probably the real 
reason why the Cuban Junta and their active sympathizers desire 
us to take this action. 

They hope for some occasion of trouble between Spain and our- 
selves on account of the exercise of this right of search, and that 
thus we may become active participants in the hostilities, as I 
have before stated. 

It is said that we ought to interfere in this contest because of 
the cruel manner in which the war has been carried on on the 
partof theSpaniards. Now, war is cruel, but so far as I can learn 


from the official correspondence submitted to us there is more 


evidence of cruelty and destruction of property on the part of the 


but there is no doubt that these resolutions carry with them the | 


danger of war, and no doubt that the gentlemen who have brought 
the special pressure upon us to take this step sincerely hope that 
it will be the first step toward our taking active part against Spain 
in Cuba and elsewhere. 

Already we begin to hear from the organs and sympathizers of 
the Cuban Junta complaints that our Government is enforcing 
its own laws in interfering with the fitting out within our terri- 
tory of hostile expeditions against a friendly power. They will 
not be satisfied with neutrality, which is what a declaration of 
belligerent rights is supposed to mean. They want us to inter- 
vene in favor of the Cuban insurgents, who have little chance of 
success withont our intervention. 

Are we — for this? Do we want war, or the chance of war, 
for any such object? 

No one avows the intention of conquering Cuba and annexing 
it to the United States. so I will not discuss that proposition; but 
outside of that possibility have we not everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the proposed action? 

If war comes we should doubtless succeed as we did in Mexico, 
as we are stronger than Spain; but are we ready to increase our 


debt, to disturb or derange our finances, now on none too secure | 


a basis, and to slaughter thousands or tens of thousands of our 
own citizens for any interest that we have in this controversy? 
Iam not, for one. and I believe that the sound sense of the Ameri- 
can people is with me. 

Here I will digress a little from my general line of thought to call 
the attention of our sound-money men to the danger of our action. 

We spend months of time and fill the ConGREssionaL REcoRD 
with speeches detailing the troubles which a depreciated currency 
would bring upon us, and yet we rush through without debate—as 
my friend McCa.i says, with the speed of a lynching party—reso- 
lutions which, in the view of eminent men like Senator MorGan, 
would bring these troubles upon us. 

Does anyone doubt that in case of war with Spain gold would 
go to a premium at once? We are borrowing largely in time of 
peace. Our revenue is less than our expenditure. We have a 
powerful body of Senators who will not agree to an increase of 
revenue without adding to it the free coinage of silver. 

The financial road is difficult enough at the best. What will be 
the result if we impose upon ourselves the burden of hundreds of 
mi'lions of dollars in addition for military operations and coast 
defense? 

_ This seems to me a time for considering these practical ques- 
tions, rather than for being carried away by sentiment, and by 
sentiment, too, largely manufactured for the occas on. 

Returning to my argument: On the second po.nt, American 
citizens own nearly or quite $30,000,000 wo: of property in 
Cuba—mostly in sugar tations and mines. Some of this has 
— been destroyed by the insurgents (none by the Spaniards), 
and all the rest is only eo from ion by the presence 
of Spanish guards. Under present ces it is for the 
interest of Spain to Serer this property, as she is responsible to 
the owners and the United States for payment if damage is done. 
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insurgents than by the Spanish forces. 

Witness the case of the planter Iglesias, who was taken from 
his bed by an insurgent band and hanged because he was grinding 
cane on his plantation. 

Witness the letter of Gomez on page 30 of the official corre- 
spondence, where he says: 


With respect to myself as director of the war, I consider that the first thing 
to do is to root out every hindrance, however small it may ippear, to the 
progress of the revolution, without heeding either much or little the jud 


ment that may be formed of such measures by those who live in ease and 
repose under the shade of the Gevernment we combat, for such can not be 
considered as our friends, and neither by the state of their spirits can they 
be competent to judge our acts ? 

Tonot let provisions enter that city (Puerto Principe); because the person 
families, rich or poor, may suffer is no fault of the revolutionists 
fauit of Spain, who deprives the Cuban of his rights. * * 

Men who face death on the battlefield can not occupy themsel 
scarcity of milk and fuel in that city 

The orders are given, and [, who signed them with the pen, will make them 
effective with thesword. Tell that and much more, Doctor, to your friends, 
who must also be mine 


Yours, M. GOMEZ. 


Witness the general conduct of the so-called war, which seems 
to consist on the part of the revolutionists in destroying the prop- 
erty of noncombatants and showing their backs when any con- 
siderable detachment of Spanish troopsappears. When they take 


, itis the 


ves about the 


| a town they first plunder the stores; then burn the houses; and 
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meantime they amuse themselves by destroying the resources of 
the island—the sugar plantations and tobacco factories—when 
they are not under Spanish guard. 

This is not the kind of warfare that, if successful, will lead to 
order under liberty; and it is not worth our while to interfere to 
make Cuba a second San Domingo. 

I am well aware that our action is not final—that the President 
has full power in this matter whatever resolutions we may pass, 
I hope that he may be more conservative than we seem to be, but 
whether he acts on our recommendation or not, it is our duty to 
act with a full sense of responsibility. 

One point more and I will close. It is said that belligerency is 
a matter of fact to be recognized when it exists, and not before. 
Now, while there is undoubtedly fighting in Cuba, the insurgents 
have not established themselves so as to warrant recognition 
under the ordinary rules. They fight, destroy property, and 
plunder, but they have not an established government in any 
proper sense. They have no courts, no seat of government ex- 
cept in the saddle, no seaports, no regular system of taxation, no 
protection of life and property; but the reverse. 

A quotation from the message of President Grant, considering 
this same question with relation to the Cuban insurrection of 
1869, is most pertinent to-day. He said: 

During the whole contest the remarkable exhibition has been made of large 
numbers of Cubans escaping from the island and avoiding the risks of war, 
congregating in this country at a safe distance from the scene of danger, and 
endeavoring to make war from our shores, to urge our people into the fight 
which they avoid, and to embroil this Government in complications and pos 
sible hostilities with Spain. It can scarce be doubted tnat this last result 
is the real object of these parties, although carefully covered under the 
deceptive and apparently plausible demand for a mere recognition of belliger- 


ency. * * 
The question of belligerency is one of fact not to be decided by sympathies 
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for or prejudices against either party. The relations between the parent 


state and the insurgents must amount, in fact, to war in the sense of inter- 
national law. Fighting, none fierce and protracted, does not alone consti- 
tute war. There must be military forces acting in accordance with the rules 


and customs of war, flags of truce, cartels, exchange of prisoners, etc.; and 
bo inettty a recognition of belligerency there must be, above all, a de facto 
po itical organization of the insurgents sufficient in character and resources 

o constitute it if left to itself a state among nations capable of discharging 
the duties of a state, and of meeting the just responsibilities it may incur as 
such toward other powers in the discharge of its national duties. 

Applying the best information which I have been enabled to gather, whether 
from official or unofficial sources, including the very exaggerated statements 
which each party gives to all that may prejudice the opposite or give credit 
to its own side of the question, I am unable to see in the present condition of 
the contest in Cuba those elements which are requisite to constitute war in 
the sense of international law. 

The insurgents hold no town or city; have no established seat of govern- 
ment; they have no prize.courts; no organization for the receiving and col- 
lecting of revenue; no seaport to which a prize may be carried or through 
which access can be had by a foreign power to the limited interior territory 
and mountain fastnesses which they occupy. The existence of a legislature 
representing any popular constituency is more than doubtful. 

n the uncertainty that hangs around the entire insurrection there is no 
palpable evidence of an election, of any delegated authority, or of any gov- 
ernment outside the limits of the camps occupied from day to day by the 
roving companies of insurgent troops. There is no commerce; no trade, 
either internal or foreign; no manufaciures. 


As a conseqence of these facts, he declined to accord the insur- 
gents belligerent rights. 

The same statements and the same arguments apply to-day. 

The insurrection of to-day stands in the same position as that of 
1869, with the exception that the property-owning classes largely 
favored that movement, while they oppose this one. 

No other nations have given them this recognition, and nothing 
but our national sympathy for anything called freedom, and the 
active pressure of certain gentlemen who, while calling themselves 
American citizens, are stirring up this trouble in the territory of 
a friendly power, is behind this strong movement in our Congress. 

I may not be able to influence the action of the House, but I am 
so certain that I am right that I desire to be placed on record as 
opposing these resolutions. 





Against Unrestricted Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES T. McCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the Senate amendment to the bill 
(H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and to author- 
ize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of 
revenue— 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is no derogation of the ability and no disre- 
spect to the personality of any of the very able and eloquent gentle- 
men who have spoken on the “‘ free-silver” side of this controversy 
to say that high-water mark was reached on that side of the discus- 
sion last Saturday by my distinguished friend and colleague [Mr. 
Towne]. This has been conceded on all sides. Some have even 
gone so far as to say that his speech is the greatest, not only of 
this session but of any session, that has been made on that side of 
the question. As a friend of the speaker, I rejoice with him in 
the honors thus bestowed upon him; and as a citizen of the great 
North Star State, I am proud of the fact that he is a son of hers 
of whom these things have been said. 

This speech of my colleague has made a profound impression on 
this floor, arousing with its clarion tones the aes spirits of 
the free silver odkort, and causing many a sound money man 
to pause in doubt. It will be printed in immense quantities and 
scattered broadcast over the land. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
as a lover of truth and of my country, I deem it to be my duty to 
expose the fallacies and refute the conclusions of my colleague's 
argument. 

PERSONAL. 

It is proper to say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that my per- 
sonal concern in the result of this discussion is simply that of any 
other citizen of the Republic; we are all greatly interested in secur- 
ing an early, righteous, and final decision of this question. Nor 
are my personal fortunes in any special way at hazard. Through 
two campaigns this has been the leading —_ in my district; 
all the arguments now advanced by my colleague have twice been 
soberly weighed by the good people whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Before my colleague had n seriously to think on this 

uestion the citizens of the Second Minnesota district had, with 

eir characteristic foresight and intelligence, given it full, frank, 
and thorough consideration, and had twice, I am proud to say, 
rendered their verdict by increasing majorities in favor of a sound 
and stable currency. 

It is but fair to myself, Mr. Chairman, to say that, in view of 





the facts just stated, it had been my purpose to address the House 
briefly on another and more advanced phase of the money ques. 
tion. But complying with the urgent requests of some of my 
friends in the House, who are famili 
thought this —. out pretty Sos in the Second Minne- 
sota district, 

has been very short) to make the speech of my co 
basis of part of my remarks. 


iar with the fact that we havo 


have concluded (although the time for eet mn 


league the 


THE BLIND MEN OF INDOSTAN, 
In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of the poem 


of that wittiest and wisest, that keenest and kindest of men, John 


G. Saxe, a poem that we all read in our boyhood, entitled ‘‘ The 


Six Blind Men of Indostan,” who ‘‘ went to see the elephant, 


though all of them were blind.” Their curiosity had been aroused 
in relation to the famous animal, and each was anxious to learn 
what it was ‘‘like.” In ping around, one grasped its tail and 
thought the elephant ‘like a rope”; the next embraced its giant 
leg, and thought it ‘like a tree”; another seized its writhing 
trunk, and thought it “‘like a snake”; and each of the others hap- 


pening to come in touch with a ee of the elephant’s 
anatomy, had a different idea of the animal’ 
over those differences, the poet tells us, 


8 appearance. And 


They argued loud and long; 
Each being partly in the right, 
Though of them were wrong. 

To us who are blessed with eyesight their petty contentions 
seem almost pitiable. Itis easy for usto see where their differences 
arose. No doubt each was sincere in his opinion and each was in 
possession of a portion ofthetruth. Had each been modest enough 
to realize his own narrowness of information and earnest enough 
to push his investigations as far as ible before venturing an 
opinion, the contention would have been less and the conception of 
truth on the part of each would have been much greater. 

Had one of these blind men examined not only the tail, but also 
one or more of the other parts of the elephant, no one will deny 
that his opinion as to the appearance of the animal would have 
been more nearly correct than that of any of the others. And 
similarly in this discussion, the value of a man’s opinion depends 
upon the breadth of his view and his ability to see things in their 
proper relations and proportions. 

If I were called upon to characterize in a sentence the speech of 
my a I should say that it lacks comprehensive grasp of 
the several topics considered. It offers a superficial view of many 
things, but does not indicate thorough study of any. We are 
given a little (and sometimes very little) of the truth on many 

oints, but not enough of the truth on any of them to warrant one 
in drawing important conclusions. Tocarry out the figure of the 
poet, we are asked to judge of the appearance of an elephant by 
grasping its tail; to form our conception of a camel uy seizing its 
leg; andso on through the menagerie. And in lieu of further in- 
formation on any point, we are —— by having a flower of 
rhetoric held beneath our nose, under the soothing influence of 
whose fragrance we temporarily forget that we are long on fancy 
and short on fact. - 

By the courtesy u! my colleague, Iam itted to use this after- 
noon some of the charts used by him in his speech last Saturday. 
And I shall show that his fundamental positions are based on half- 
truths, which everyone knows are more dangerous and mislead- 
ing than utter falsehoods. 

SILVER AND PRICES. 

I now ask the attention of the committee to my colleague’s chart 

which shows the relation in price between silver and other com- 


modities, 
TOWNE’S, A. 
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‘Ecovomsr’ Prices, & ARTICLES. 
reewewwn= SOCTOEER TABLES, 114 ARTICLES, 
————> S/L VER. 

By means of this chart he endeavored to show three things: 

1. That, neene with 1873, there has been an ‘“‘ unexampled 
and ruinous ” in the prices of commodities. 

2. That there has been during the same years a cally par- 
allel fall in the price of silver; and that silver is, therefore, an 
almost ideal measure of value. 

8. That this “fall in prices” has been the result of the so-called 
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« demonetization” of silver; and, by inference, that ‘‘remonetiza- | 
tion” of silver would “restore prices” to their former level, or 
thereabouts. , ; 

As we look upon the chart, our first impulse is to say that, un- 
less its allegations are untrue, the inferences of my colleague are 
fully established. But when we look farther into the matter, we 
shall find that such a conclusion is wholly unwarranted. We may 
admit that there has been within the last twenty years a fall in 
the average price of commodities (the extent of which is, how- | 
ever, exaggerated to the eye by the method of drawing the chart) ; 
and we could admit that there has been during the same period 
a fall in the price of silver roughly parallel thereto. Indeed, I | 
do admit (with an exception to be noted later) the substantial 
correctness of these two allegations; for my colleague would not 
knowingly make any statement of fact without having what he | 
conceived to be ground fordoingso. Theerrors of my friend | 
all arise from the fact that he is drawing important conclusions 
from premises that are too meager; he is trying to get an idea of 
the elephant by examining its tail only. 

The trouble with my colleague is one that is common to the 
whole tribe of free-silver men: the year 1873 is to them what the 
year of the hegira is to the Mohammedan, it is the point of time 
from which everything is reckoned. But no legitimate inference 
can be drawn in relation to these matters without examining 
also the course of events before 1873, and making a fair compar- 
ison of the two series of facts. If upon making suchexamination 
we find that there was never during the period of so-called ‘‘bi- 
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metallism” a marked fall in prices, and if we find also that the 
price of silver kept even pace with the average price of commodi- 
ties before as well as after 1873, then indeed would candor compel 
the admission that the gentleman's inferences are well founded. 
But if, on the other hand, such investigation reveals a fall in prices 
during the so-called ‘- bimetallic” period as great as that since 
1873; and if the rough parallelism between the price of silver and 
that of commodities in general did not exist before 1873, then will 
frankness force my colleague to confess that his inferences are 
not tenable, and that in common honesty they must be abandoned. 
LET US APPLY THE TEST. 

The chart to which I now invite the attention of the committee 
is one that I drew since the speech of my colleague was delivered. 
It shows the course of average prices by ten-year periods from 
1818-27 to 1885-94, inclusive. The table from which it was drawn 
was prepared by Augustus Sauerbeck, one of the authorities 
quoted by my friend in another part of his speech. Indeed, in the 
first rehearsal of this speech, as delivered by him in Duluth last 
August, and eiherennde in other places, the gentleman printed 
this table. But bya singular oversight he did not put it into 
chart form. This was a very unfortunate omission. [For had my 
friend appreciated the great importance of those figures; had he 
given them enough study to become impressed with their real sig- 
nificance, and had he then put them into chart form and placed 
the chart in juxtaposition with the one considered by us a moment 
ago, he would: have saved himself and his readers from grievous 
error. 


McCLEARY’S, A. 
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Mr. Sauerbeck’s standard of comparison, or 100 per cent line 
(represented on the chart by the horizontal line A—A), is ‘the 








authority for the course of prices before 1818 (as shown by the 


; average prices in London of forty-five principal commodities for | dotted line), I quote one of the most scientific and impartial writers 
the period 1867-77”; that is, for a ten-year period having 1873 as | on money, one whose authority on matters of fact is unquestioned, 
its middle point. the late Walter Stanley Jevons, author of Money and the Mechan 

/ THE GREAT FALL IN PRICES FROM 1800 TO 1849. ism of Exchange. Discussing the varying value of money as re- 

Even the most casual examination of the chart will reveal three | lated to goods, he says: 


facts which are exceedingly important in this discussion, namely: 
1. That in - period extending from 1818-27 to 1843-52, twenty- 

ve years, in average prices was tically the same as 
that which has taken place since 1873. ‘And had the table extended 
back ten years further the former fall would be seen to have been 
much the ter, for ranged much higher for some years 
before 1818 than in that year. A glance at the chart will sub- 
stantiate this statement, for the line in 1818 shows that it 


Between 1789 and 1809 it fell in the ratio of 100 to M4, or 46 per cent— 


That is, Mr. Chairman, the average prices of commodities rose 
enormously during those years. The committee will kindly note 
this fact, as I shall revert to it in another connection. But for 
the present I desire special attention to the succeeding statement 
of Mr. Jevons: 


In further substantiation of the foregoing statement, and as my 


From 1809 to 1849 it [the value of money] rose again in the extraordinary 


marks. not the beginning of a fall, but one which had been for |‘! of 10 to #0, or by 140 per cent 
some time in progress. | That is, Mr. Chairman, there was an ‘“‘ertraordinary” fall in 
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prices—a fall at the ratio of 240 to 100—a fall which in extent and 
duration far exceeds that since 1873. 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that our recent fall in prices is by 
no means “unexampled” in either scope or duration. It was 
greatly exceeded by the fall in prices near the beginning of the 
century, during the so-called *‘ bimetallic” period. And thus 
disappears the chief foundation of my colleague’s entire argument 
and of the whole free silver contention. 





THE IMPOTENCE OF SILVER TO AFFECT PRICES. 


2. The chart is equally severe on another very touching argu- 
ment of the free silverites, Silver and its advocates are very sym- 
pathetic, very anxious to ameliorate the sad condition of men; 
silver is claimed to be able and willing to “restore prices.” But 
it is well worthy of note, Mr. Chairman, that during the long 

riod from 1809 to 1865, a period marked first by a tremendous 

all and then by a great rise in prices of commodities, the price of 
silver varied but slightly. Though silver advocates frequently 
boast of this uniformity in the price of silver they never put it in 
connection with this other fact. Thus, itis never revealed by them 
that during this long period, when silver had ‘free access to the 
mints,” it held itself aloof from other commodities, impotent alike 
to prevent their fall or to promote their rise. It seemed in its 
palmy days to have none of the spirit of sympathy and helpfulness 
ascribed to it now by the advocates of free comage. 

Mr. Chairman, ‘‘ we know of no way to judge the future but by 
the past”; and judging by that past I ask gentlemen what there 
is in the record of silver when it had ‘free access to the mint” 
that gives basis for the hope, so often expressed by gentlemen on 
the other side of this contention, that silver would under free 
coinage not only rise in value itself, but that in doing so it would 
**help the friends of itslowly days.” Judging it by its past, even if 
free coinage could perform a miracle and restore silver to its an- 
cient lofty state (on which point I shall speak later), are we not 
warranted in saying that it would then, as in days gone by, sepa- 
rate itself in proud disdain from the commodities whose company 
it now professes to keep, and prove itself incompetent if not un- 
willing, in the future as in the past, to affect in the slightest degree 
the prices of other commodities? Are not its present humility and 
willingness to promise ‘‘all manner of good things” aptly charac- 
terized by Shakespeare in the lines: 

Lowliness is young ambition's ladder 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 


But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 


THE RECENT FALL IN PRICES DID NOT BEGIN IN 1873. 


8. We note, in the third place, that the recent fall in prices did 
not begin in 1873 but in 1865. 
When (for reasons varying with the persons from the purest 
triotism to the most dangerous demagogy) those who are try- 
ng to foist upon this country the unlimited coinage of silver as 
a panacea for all our ills, real and imaginary, seek to establish 
their position by statistics of aoereee prices and by giving the 
rices of certain great commodities like wheat and cotton, why, in 
the name of candor, do they not go back at least a few years fur- 
ther and show that, in relation to some of the most important 
items quoted, the fall in prices between 1865 and 187% double dis- 
counted anything in the way of a fall that has taken place since 
1878; that it was greater in those eight years than in all the years 
since? Why, for example, don’t they remind the cotton planter 
that the price of middling cotton fell (Statistical Abstract for 
1894, page 408) from $1.015 a pound in 1 to less than 17 cents 
in 1871? Do they not possess uate information on vital points? 
Or are they willfully suppressing a portion of the truth, having a 
lively appreciation of the fact that this simple statement would 
be sufficient to overturn their entire contention? 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having shown by my colleague’s own 
figures that the fall in prices about which he and other free-silver- 
ites say so much is not the only one or even the great one of this 
century; that it did not n in 1873, and hence is not due to the 
cause to which they ascribe it; and that ‘free silver,” having 
demonstrated in the past its incompetency to affect prices (even 
if that had been shown to be desirable),can not reasonably be 
expected to affect them in the future—these things having been 

ved, Mr. Chairman, our side could fairly rest our case and 
emand the judgment of all candid men. 
ona oe eo ; men are _— — by ——— If 

e other alleged ‘* ents" of my colleague were to be passed 
by, the reason for dunes might be misunderstood. Moreover, 
they constitute a of the ground of my colleague's faith. And, 
sir, I have so high a regard for my friend personally, so much 
admiration for his native ability, and so bright a hope for the 
future that is before him if he renounces what he himself is re- 

to have called in the last campaign “this free-silver 
unary,” that 1 shall, with the indulgence of the committee, p 
ceed now to examine the other items of my colleague’s speech, 
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THE FALLACY OF THE METHOD OF ARGUMENT BY “AVERAGES.” 


A favorite device of the gentlemen on the other side of this con- 
troversy is to draw conclusions from tables of “average prices.” 
Most of the rank and file do this in entire good faith, never drea))- 
ing of the fallacies that lie unrevealed by the very nature of the 
method itself. But the leaders (who have the time, and are pre- 
sumed to have the talent, to investigate all important phases of 
the question to a finality) owe it to the confidence which their 
followers repose in them to seek earnestly and report honestly the 
whole truth, so far as human ken is able to discover it. 

The real-estate boomers of a certain State (not Minnesota) 
used to announce in their circulars to prospective immigrants 
that the ‘‘average annual rainfall” was so many inches—a normal 
fall. The settler who went there on the strength of that state- 
ment found that, while it was literally true, it was totally mis- 
leading. The “average annual rainfall” was indeed as stated: 
but the rain all came in a deluge within the period of a few weeks, 
and a the rest of the year the country was so dry that the 
crops parched and perished, and not even a warranty deed would 
hold the land itself. 

The very idea of an average implies differences, while at the 


same time it hides their nature and extent. 


In order to get at some of the facts concealed by the so fre- 
quentiy quoted tables of a prices, 1 invite attention now to 
a few charts showing graphically the prices year by year of a num- 
ber of individual articles: Even an analysis into groups of articles 
will enable us to avoid some of the errors incident to a general 
average table. 

These charts have been carefully prepared under my own super- 
vision from the famous tables of Dr. ‘Adolph Seetbeer, the great 
German statistician, than whom there is no higher authority. By 
the way, I wonder how many of the free-silver men who so often 
and so glibly quote statements alle to be founded on the Soet- 
beer tables ever even saw those tables. Probably not one in ten 
thousand! Here are the famous tables themselves [holding up a 
book]. Theyare given in the Consular Report for December, 1887. 
I feel abundantly repaid for the solid month that I spent last sum- 
mer in careful and painstaking study of them. 


WHAT SOETBEER'S TABLES SHOW AS TO CERTAIN IMPORTANT ARTICLES, 


These tables are based on the prices of 100 principal articles at 
Hamburg, and 14 leading articles of British manufacture, and 
cover the time from 1851 to 1885. The prices are taken from the 
official records of the city of Hamburg, which Dr. Soetbeer de- 
clares to be ‘‘ material which is complete and trustworthy toa 
higher degree than any known to us.” 

e method is by index numbers, taking the average prices of 
the several articles from 1847 to 1850, as the base or 100 per cent. 

Mr. BRUMM. Was not 1847 a year of great financial depres- 
sion? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. No,sir. Myfriendis probably 
thinking of 1837 or of 1857. Dr. Soetbeer, whose preeminence as a 
statistician my friend will not question, and whose tables he has no 
doubt quoted, chose the years aforesaid as the very best available 
for the purpose. 

The attention of the committee is now invited to my Chart B 
(see page 3604), showing the prices of wheat and rye. the great 
—_ grains of Europe. The average price of all grains is given 


The standard price, explained above, is esented on this and 
the succeeding chart by the heavy horizontal line A—A. 

The two special points to which the committee’s attention is 
invited in this connection are: 

1. The fact that the average price of grain after 1873 (which 
year is indicated, for the sake of prominence, by the heavy verti- 
cal line B—B) never fell as low as the average in the “ bimetallic” 
days of 1847-1850. : . 

. The fact that the price of silver (which was, as has been 
said, quite uniform up to 1873) had very plainly no relation to 
the prices of grain. Any man who in the es had insisted that 
there was any such relation would have been barred from stand- 
So sane and sober-minded people. 

ving grains, your attention is next invited to the course of 


PRICES OF ANIMAL FOODS. 


[See McCleary’s Chart C, page 229.] 
These charts (which exhibit the Soetbeer figures for the chief 
animal food products individually) show that the price of each 
fluctuated sharply throughout all din years, each according to the 
circumstances peculiar to itself; but that never since 1873 did the 
price of a single one of them fall as low as in the so-called ‘‘ bime- 
tallic” days at the close of the first half of this century. And it is 
probably true, as my friend from Iowa whis that the butter 


and eee business of the country outweighs in importance its sil- 
ver industry. 


A Memper. Did Mr. Towns use these charts? 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. No; these reveal a portion of 


%. 
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the elephant which, so far as the record shows, my colleague never _WHAT CAUSED THE TWO GREAT FALLS IN AVERAGE PRICES 

saw. [Laughter. Taking the century as the period for investigation, and reverting 
As I said when I began to discuss this section of my colleague's | again to my Chart A for the course of prices, let us try to discover 

ma I take exception to one portion of his Silver-and-Prices | the reasons for those mighty changes in the level of prices. 

chart. The chart gives Soetbeer as authority for prices down to We note first of all that there have been in this century fwo pe- 

1892. But the Soet tables end with 1885, and no one has any | riods of very high prices and two periods of gradual fall in prices, 

authority to extend them. Nor do I believe that my colleague | Can any principle or law be discovered in accordance with which 


intended to do so. Asa matter of fact, my colleague's chart is these changes in price levels took place? If so, it is very pertinent 
almost an exact facsimile of one used in as h two years ago | to this discussion. 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart]. It was afterwards | Let us see if the two periods of high prices have anything in 
published in the ——— to the last edition of the Coinage Laws, | common. The first of these periods extended from 1789 to 1s14, 
and it was probably there that my colleague found it. He is not | with its highest point at 1809. It is very important to remember 
the first young man, Mr. Chairman, who has been led into error | that these were the years of the NAPOLEONIC WaRs, which cost 
ty following blindly the patriarchal-looking Senator from the | Europeso much in blood and treasure. It is noteworthy, also, that 
of deserted mining camps. (Laughter. | the second period of very high prices covers the years of GREAT 
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wars: the Crimean in the early 50’s, our own mighty conflict in 
the early 60's, followed in the later 60’s by the war between Prus- 
sia and Austria, and in 70 by Franco-Prussian war. 

Now, war isa great destroyer of property, while at the same 
time it takes from the productive industries vast numbers of their 
best workmen. It is a time of abnormal demand coincident with 
abnormally restricted supply, hence a period marked by great 
wars is always a period of abnormally high prices. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Was not the rise in prices in the fifties due 
chiefly to increased gold production? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. No, sir, That statement has 
often been made, but it is clearly not true. The increased gold 

roduction may possibly have had some small influence. But 
hat it was very small may be seen when we remember the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1, The rise in prices began before the great output of gold began, 
as will be seen by referring to the Sauerbeck chart above. The 

srices were influenced no doubt by theinsurrectionary disturbances 
in Europe and by our war with Mexico. 

2. There was a marked fail in prices in 1857-1860, as we all know, 
when the gold production of the fifties was greatest. 

And corroborative of my conclusion from the foregoing I note: 

8. During the great rise in prices from 1789 to 1809, above men- 
tioned, the production of silver was practically uniform, while the 
production of gold fell off more than 50 per cent. And further- 
more— 

4. The production of gold for the last three years has increased 
~ beyond anything ever known before in history, yet prices have 

allen. 

To continue my argument. As J had just said when my friend 
interrupted me with his very pertinent ae. a period of war 
is a period of abnormally high prices. hat, on the other hand, 
is the natural and legitimate effect on prices produced by a long 
period of peace? 

Every person within the sound of my voice has as one of his 

roper ambitions the ——> of a competency for his old age. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, what is the rational basis of such a hope? 
In its ultimate analysis it is this: That each month and each year 
the person entertaining such a hope shall produce more than he 
consumes. This is the basis of increase in wealth, personal and 
national. 

Now, price depends chiefly on two things: 1, the relation between 
demand and supply; and, 2, cost of production. It therefore fol- 
lows that in a long period of peace, when production naturally 
exceeds consumption and when the wit of man is free to exercise its 
ingenuity in devising new and better methods of production, prices 
naturally fall. Thus it has been through all the ages, and thus 
will it ever be. Following the Napoleonic wars at the beginning 
of the century, and following the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, 
came long periods of peace, accompanied by the usual fall in 
average prices. 

If peace conditions are normal, three incidental results should 
appear: 

T There should be improvement in the standard of living. 
This implies 

2. That a given amount of labor should bring larger returns in 
the comforts of life; and 

8. The demand for more and better things to eat should show 
itself in sustained prices for those better foods whose production 
can not be increased indefinitely. 

WHAT SORTBEER'S SUMMARY SHOWS. 

Pushing this investigation a little further, let us find out what 
articles have been most affected by the fall in prices. 

And as we have been following tbeer, let us look at what his 
tables show when considered, as he himself sums them up, by 

oups. The numbers in the following table are his index num- 
rs, with 1847-1850 prices as a base or 100 per cent. 


Group. 1866-1870. | 1881-1885. 
Products of agriculture, etc.................--.....----. 187.74 130. 77 
Animal and fish products -.............-...--..+....-..-- 136. 35 150. 65 
Southern products, etc... ... .......--- cenececcceeecncees 121. 54 134. 41 
Tropical products...... ointudapns ounces bevaqueepedebannen 118, 32 119. 91 
Mincrals al Misbels ......ccccec cnvencccnd ccccceccecccse« 95. 47 81.55 
TEES GENE < isitins dcckan onencapvuceraieténodbenn sine 129.17 96. 65 
ee SELLE DENG EAS FOOTE 105. 90 91.11 
Fourteen British manufactured articles ...........-..- 123. 57 108. 28 





The Soetbeer tables evidently do not warrant the statement so 
often made, with them as alleged authority, that ‘‘ There has been 
a general fall in prices,” if by that expression is meant that all 
articles or groups of articles have fallen largely, and in a measure 


equally. 

Diviling the above table into two equal parts, we observe that 
the prices of the first four (which are chie — products) were 
marvelously sustained; while the prices of the second four (in the 
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production of which labor-saving machinery could laree 
used) show a marked fall. . many be 


SOME PRICES THAT DO NOT NEED “ RESTORING.” 


The United States Statistical Abstract deservedly ranks high as 
an authority. Opening the latest edition (1894) at page 417, I fing 
the export rey of mess beef quoted at 7 cents in 1872, at 8.9 cents 
in 1882, and 5.7 cents in 1892. Butter in 1872 is given at 19.4 cents 
in 1882 at 18.6 cents, and in 1892 at 19 cents. Prices of eggs for the 
same dates are 20.3 cents in 1872, 20.9 cents in 1882, and 23.2 cenis 
in 1892. Other great staples, like corn, pork, and lard, show equal 
firmness. The prices of these articles don’t seem to need an y 
4 es 

But perhaps the free-silver men would like to apply their “ ra. 
storer” to the price of refined sugar, which cost 12.6 cents a pound 
in 1872 and only 4.6 cents in 1892. Or perhaps they would Fike to 
relieve the poor, suffering oil magnates, whose product was quoted 
at 23.5 cents a gallon in 1872 and had ‘‘ fallen” to 5.9 cents in 1892, 
It may be that their tender sympathies go out to the manufactur- 
ers of bar iron, whose prone (Abstract, page 412) commanded 
$97.63 a ton in 1872 and only $29.96 in 1894. 

Perhaps they don’t want poor men to be squandering their sub- 
stance in building homes, and to that end would “ restore the 
price” of nails, whose Philadelphia price fell from $5.46 a keg in 
1872 to $1.08 in 1894; and of window glass, which fell from $3.40 
a box in 1873 to $1.70 in 1891. And possibly their philosophic 
souls rebel at the idea of a poor man having a carpet on his floor, 
so they would remove temptation by ‘‘ restoring the price” from 
48 cents a yard in 1890 to $1.14, as it was in 1873. Then,if tho 
— fellow in whose interest they are working is not completely 

appy, they might restore the price of his wife’s calico dress from 
6 cents a yard in 1892 to12 cents, as it was in 1873. 

And while they are in the restoring business they might come 
to the rescue of the poor manufacturer of steel rails, whose product 
began to be made here in commercial quantities in 1867, at which 
time it commanded $166 a ton, but in 1894 had fallen to $24 a ton. 
This would enable the railway companies to find some justification 
for restoring their freight rates from .92 of one cent per ton per 
mile in 1891 (the lowest rate in the world) to 2 cents per ton per 
nile, the *‘ good old rates” that prevailed in 1873. Nor would these 
restorers 0 a overlook the steamboat men who, though they 
now haul wheat by lake and canal from Chicago to New York at a 
profit for 4.44 cents per bushel, were in the habit of receiving 24.47 
cents per bushel in 1873. 

Here is revealed, Mr. Chairman, the delusiveness of an argu- 
ment founded on “ averages”; it fails to discriminate theindividual 
facts that go to make up the average. [Applause.] 

THE INCREASE IN WAGES. 

There is another serious omission in my colleague’s allegations 
of fact. There is one commodity which stands out by itself so 
preeminent that even his disdain of details should not have ignored 
it, a commodity which is the truest and best measure of value ever 
discovered, surpassing in this respect wheat or cotton, iron or cop- 
per, silver or gold, and that is a given unit of human labor. And 
my colleague was somehow blind to the fact, though it is exhibited 
in one of the tables to which he referred, that the w: of labor 
have been on the average largely increased in the last third of a cen- 
tury, the increase from the old ‘‘ bimetallic” wages of 1860 to those 
of 1890 being 58 per cent in money and 72 per cent in purchasing 


wer. 

> 1892 a day’s work of skilled labor would buy more of any 
staple commodity of human desire, more and better food, more 
and better clothing, more and better transportation, more and 
better tools and machinery, more and better heat and light, more 
comforts and luxuries of every kind, more silver and more gold 
than at any time before 1873 in the history of the world. [Ap- 
plause. ore than that, there never was a fime in the history of 
the world when a man who really wanted work could more easily 
find it than in 1891 and 1892. [Applause.] One evidence of this is 
the high wages paid, as above shown. And during the fall of 1892 
I examined, day by day, the want columns of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and the Minneapolis Journal, two representative dailies of 
the Great Northwest, and I found onthe average four times as many 
places seeking persons to fill them as there were persons seeking 
em Lora Applause. 

2. Y 


N. y, then, did the —_ condemn the 
year 


Republican in the November elections of 7 
r. McC Y of Minnesota. My friend forgets the apho- 
rism of the poet: 


In order to appreciate Heaven well, 
One must have had about fifteen minutes of— 
well, the other place. [Aoviosss. 
I have tried in this discussion . Chairman, to preserve my 
judicial-mindedness. I have studiously refrained from all appeals 
to prejudice or passion. I have not allowed myself to use the 
occasion for partisan advantage. But, since my friend from 
Texas has insisted that I shall for a moment speak as a partisan, 


ee 
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let me remind him that the real flood-tide of defeat for the Repub- 
lican party was in 1890, when there was only a corporal’s guard 
left on this side of the House. In 1892 the number of Republic- 
ans on this floor was more than doubled. In 1894 the people of 
the country did all that they could to return power to the Repub- 


ican party by giving it the magnificent majority in this House 
re now greets the eye of 7 Democratic friend. Andif my 
friend will abide in patience the next election he will have op- 

rtunity to see what, viewed in the light of comparative experi- 
ence, the people think of the principles and the practices, the men 
and the measures of the Republican party. [Applause.] And 
he will have the comforting assurance that not in a generation, 
not until a new crop of voters grow up who can not remember, 
will the Democratic party be again called upon to assume any 
responsibility in the administration of the affairs of this Govern- 
ment. [Loud applause. ] : 

As I was proceeding to say, Mr. Chairman, when my friend 
diverted my attention anges) , any honest and intelligent man 
who has the time to study in detail any reliable table of prices 
covering the last forty years will find that the prices of those 
things in the production of which anything like the same amount 
of labor must be expended have held their own or have increased; 
while things, and these are very numerous, in the making of which 
labor-saving inventions and machinery have been introduced have 
greatly fallen in price. This accounts for the fall in ‘average 
prices,” about which so much has been said. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Your argument, then, is that the things which 
ought to have been reduced in price since 1873 have been reduced, 
while the things that ought to have increased in price have in- 


Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. My friend from I[linois has 
with his usual clearness stated the case tersely and well. 

Fifty years ago the une New England mill hand, with the 
machinery then in use, an poe pe Sage ge hours a day, pro- 
duced 9,607 yards of cotton cloth. 1892. with improved ma- 
chinery and working only ten hours a day, the average mill hand 
produced 30,000 yards. ‘‘ Working five-sevenths the time, and 
under vastly ve sanitary conditions, the wages are more 
than doubled, while the — has been greatly cheapened.” 

And while we are on this subject, here is something new and 
fresh in the same line. An article in a recent number of the Iron 

e gives the statistics of one of the copper mines, the Quincy 
mine, in the Lake Superior district. These show that the pro- 
duction commencing with 2,498,574 pounds in 1864, had increased 
to 15,484,014in 1894—the yield per fathom and theaverage richness 
being about the same. But the cost of production had decreased 
from 26.71 cents per pound in 1864 to 5.68 cents in 1894. So that 
the production in thirty years had increased almost sevenfold, 
while the cost of production is but one-fifth of what it was in 
1864. Meanwhile the monthly wages of the miners have increased 
from $38.76 in 1864 to $50.70 in 1894. ‘*The lowering of cost,” 
says the Iron Age, ‘‘is of course due to the multiplicity of im- 

ovements in every department.” It mentions some of them. 

igh explosives, machine drilling, modern stamps for crushing 
the rock, more economical engines for hoisting and pumping, 
improved means of transportation, cheaper supplies, and more 
economical processes generally. 

These are two illustrations of what has been going on in every 
department of industry and field of production. The lower prices 
result from the reduced cost of production. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the so-called ‘‘demonetization” of silver 

anything to do with it. And the sure proof is that in this, as 
in nearly all other cases, the reduction of cost of production has 
been accompanied by an increase in the wages of the producer. 


THE CAUSE AND RESULT OF LOWER PRICES. 


The great staples of the world are cheaper because it takes less 
human labor to produce them. ‘‘ Every new railroad and steam- 
boat, every labor-saving machine and improved process of manu- 
facture, increases the grasp which labor holds on the desirable 
things of the world.” rm 

And thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the great fall in prices of 
manufactured articles during the last third of a century has been 
in the main perfectly legitimate, and that its ultimate result will 
be most beneficent. Taken in connection with the rise in wages, 
it measures man’s vastly increased command over the forces of na- 
ture. Through it the world is hel in its grand march on- 
ward and upward, being blessed with increased abundance of the 
good things that minister to human comfort. The workingman 
of 1892 enjoyed comforts and luxuries which only nabobs could 
afford forty years ago. A proportion of our people in 
1892 had a carpet on the floor and a musical instrument in the 
—_, silver and fine linen on the table and springs on their 

, good clothes to wear ond good food to eat. a eS ride 
in, and papers, magazines, and books to read than ever before in 
= age or country in the world. [Applause. 


wonderful results have come as the t fruitage 


of man’s inventive genius in devising labor-saving machinery, of 
the marvelous new forces which men are harnessing for the serv- 
ice of the human family, of the remarkable improvement in mod- 
ern facilities for transportation, and of the stoppage of the tre- 
mendous and cruel waste of war. 

What will a day's work produce? This is the true test of prog- 
ress. As prices decline compared with the reward of human labor 
the condition of the people is elevated. 
lawand a phase of evolution. Men struggle against it only because 
they do not understand it. Like all movements onward, it brings 
temporary hardship to individuals here and there. But for the 
vast mass of humanity it is bringing emancipation from want and 
the promise of that golden future when a minimum of time will 
be required to provide for the necessities that are simply physical 
and temporal, thus leaving time and opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of those elements in our nature that are spiritual and eternal. 
[Loud applause. ] 

A MEMBER. I thought Republicans believed in high prices. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The gentleman is evidently 
not a Republican and has little conception of Republican doctrine. 
Republicans believe in high wages for labor and low prices for 
manufactured articles. But Republicans do not believe that any 
prices are low that leave American resources undeveloped and 
American workmen unemployed. [Applause.] Republicans point 
with pardonable pride, sir, to two ‘entenhabls facts, namely, that 
under Republican rule the prices of manufactured goods have 
greatly fallen, while on the other hand the wages of workmen have 
greatly risen. pean 

Mr. PICKLER. How about wheat? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. My talented friend from North 
Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] answered that question so ably last week 
that it seems unnecessary for anyone else to discuss that subject 
again this session. But there are a few points related to the sub- 
ject which I had planned to consider in another connection. This 
matter is important, and in the hurry I might forget it. So, as 
my friend from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] has brought the 
matter up, and as it has a certain relevancy here, I shall ask atten- 
tion to it now. 


This isa process of natural 


CHANGES IN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


I have here Senate Ex. Doc. 91, of the second session of the Fifty- 
third Congress, prepared by the Treasury Department, showing 
the imports and exports of certain countries by years for the last 
quarter of a century. 

This report shows that the quantity of wheat exported from Rus- 


sia in 1873 (and thus coming into competition with our wheat) 
was 6,957,164 chetverts; while in 1891 her export of wheat had 
risen to 16,206,000 chetverts, or considerably more than double. 


The wheat exported by India in 1873 was 394,010 hundred weight; 


while in 1892 it had risen to 30,306,700 hundredweight, or almost 
eighty times as much. 

But the report from the Argentine Republic is even more start- 
ling. In 1873 she exported not a bushel of wheat. She began to 
compete with us in 1876, in which year she exported 20,868 kilos. 
But by 1892, Mr. Chairman, her export of wheat had risen to 
470,109,617 kilos, or more than twenty-two thousand times as much 


as in 1876! 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the production of wheat in this coun- 
try has grown enormously and its methods have been reyolution- 
ized. 
Taking the States by groups, we find that the annual wheat 
crop of Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania increa 


ed from 


22,272,000 bushels in 1872 to 39,604,000 bushels in 1891, or about 
80 per cent. 

The production of the second group, comprising the States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Dlinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, increased during the same time from 116,690,000 bushels 


to 201,418,000 bushels, or over 70 per cent. 

Taking as the third group California, Oregon, and Washington, 
we find that the production of this group has increased fr 
28,006,000 bushels in 1872 to 61,960,000 bushels in 1891, or al 
120 per cent. 

And in the fourth group, comprising Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
| Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas, the increase during 
| the same time is from 58,067,000 bushels to 269,851.01 
| the enormous increase of more than 210,000,000 bush 
400 per cent! 

And in these years have come mighty changes in the methods 
of producing and handling wheat. Mycolleague may make light 
| of these changes; hé simply shows thereby how little he knows 
| from actual experience what these changes have really been. His 
statements would provoke a smile from anyone who has had actnal 
experience in wheat farming during the last quarter of a century. 

He speaks of the threshing machine as having been ‘* brought to 
| perfection in 1853.” Iam charitable enough to believe, Mr. Chair- 

man, that my colleague really read that statement somewhere. 
| But every man who has been around threshing machines very long 
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knows that even as late as the seventies they had asa rule 28-inch 
cylinders, were driven by horse power, and hada pees of about 
500 bushels of wheat per day, if the horse power did not bother too 
much. Now, the thresher is driven by steam, works untiringly, 
has a 40-inch cylinder or larger, and a capacity of 1,600 to 2,000 
bushels of wheat per day. 

It is true that the fundamental idea of the reaper had been 
invented before the war, but the reaper itself had not come into 












the Annual Report of the Iowa State Agricultural Socie 
gives the price of corn at the capital of Lowa in Decem 
at 25 cents; in December, 1871, at 21 cents; in December. 


for 1878 
r, 1870, 






16 cents. — 
The price of all our staple products for every month in the year 


1873 is preserved in the same report (the greenback price . 
remembered) as follows: ee prices, be it 


































general use even in 1870. A large part of the wheat was then eal ae 
** cradled,” another large part was at by the old ‘*hand-rake” ; own Corn. | Onte. | Hay. 
reaper, and the rest by the ‘‘ wonderful self-rake” reaper, then Et — 
beginning to come into use. All the binding was then done by gonuery <a eeene en sanneennne nnn $0.95 | $0.35 $0.16 | $0.20] $6.00 
hand. Even afier the self-rake reaper came into use, in the later | Maree) | EB ‘i BB] 6.00 
seventies, it took four horses and five men to cut and bind as many | April .--222.022-c | LO] .18 ‘sl- ee 
acres as three horses and one boy can now cut cleaner, bind more RY). ~<necccnnscsccscnecevececes 1.10 45 ‘22 21 60 
firmly. and leave in better shape forshocking. _—.. eee | = = ‘ = : vO 
By the use of labor-saving machinery wheat raising has almost | August ---22°02222222 22.2222 85) 135) .60 ‘2! ‘290] Bo 
ceased to be farming and has become in large measure manufac- | September ........--..-------- ‘a1 2 _i Oe 5.00 
turing. ; November -....--ccceeeee] |B | 10 ‘| (| gu 
The wonder is not that the price of wheat has fallen somewhat | December .-.....--...-..----.- 8) .0 2 . 5.00 





















(though the actual farm price has not fallen so much as we are 
sometimes led to believe); the wonder is that the price has not 
fallen much farther. That it did not, up to 1891, is evidence that 
the standard of living had been rising. More people were eating 
wheat bread than formerly, and they ate it in larger quantities. 

(I may be pardoned for remarking in this connection, that the 
chief cause for the lower prices during the last three years is that 
people have been eating less and poorer food.) 

THE NET RESULTS OF 1871 AND THOSE OF 1891. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, let us compare the actual net results 
of wheat raising in 1871 (the last eo whose crop was marketed 
before the act of 1873) with those of 1891 (the last year whose crop 
was marketed under Republican rule). 

The average export = of wheat in 1871, as shown by the 
reports of the New York Produce Exchange, was $1.367. (It had 
been only $1.142 in 1869 and $1.126 in 1870.) The average export 
price in 1891 was $1.094. This is the kind of statement that the 
average free-silverite likes to make, and then stop, leaving the 
impression that it marks the difference in net proceeds to the 
wheat raiser. But it is very far from doing so. 

In the first place, as shown by the Statistical Abstract, page 
860, it cost from 14 to 16 cents a bushel less in the latter year for 
freight between Chicago and New York. And, as shown on the 
same page, it cost only three-fifths as much for handling (eleva- 
tors, insurance, etc.) between the same points. Taking the freight 
rates of the several years (Abstract, page 862), the reduction in 
rates from St. Paul or from Omaha to Chicago was at least 9 cents 
a bushel, or a reduction in cost of marketing between St. Paul or 
Omaha and New York of at least 25 cents. Subtracting this 
from $1.36 we have left $1.11. And this allows nothing for the 
difference in expense in getting the grain to St. Paul or Omaha. 
So that when the difference between the kinds of money has been 
allowed for (gold prices being taken in both cases), it is seen that 
the selling price in 1871 was practically the same in 1891 In 
fact, when reckoned in the same kind of money, the Chicago 

srice of wheat in 1889 and 1890 was higher thanin 1869 and 1870. 

eare sometimes deceived as to this by recalling to mind the 

nback prices, and forgetting that greenbacks were then at a 
arge discount. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we consider how much less it now 
costs to raise wheat than it did then; how a man and a boy can 
now harvest 120 acres as quickly and well as five men could then, 
thus saving entirely on an ordinary farm the “ harvest wages” 
then paid; how the rate for threshing is only about half or less 
what it then was, we can see that even from a money standpoint 
it was just as profitable to raise wheat in 1891 as in 1871. 

But when we consider how much more of the necessaries and 
comforts of life a bushel of wheat will buy now than then, it is 
—. seen that wheat raising was much more profitable in 1891 

1an in 1871, 


The average price of pork in Iowa for the season of 1871-72 was 
$3.74, and for the season of 1872-73, $3.52. 

Let any man turn to the files of his local paper during the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison and see how actual farm prices 
compared with the above. 

The famous Senate report of 1893 on wages, transportation, and 
prices, which covers more items (223) than were ever before cov- 
ered by such an investigation, shows that from 1873 to 1891 food 

roducts as a class had fallen less than 10 per cent, while clothing 

ad fallen 32 per cent, building materials about 20 per cent, house 
furnishings 27 per cent, and implements 35 per cent. (And as 
compared with those of 1860, it appeared from this investigation 
= _ price of food products as a whole had advanced 18 per 
cent. 

I am thoroughly of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that if Omnipo- 
tence would vou e to turn us back for just one month to the 
conditions of 1873 it would be an experience as fruitful in sound 
financial instruction as have been the experiences of the last three 
years in economic doctrine. [Applause.] 
















PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject, I desire to put into the 
RECORD, in answer to the remarkable statement of my colleague 
that ‘‘ the inventions of the last quarter of a century have not been 
relatively so numerous or important as those from 1850 to 1873,” 
the table from page 402 of the Abstract, showing the number of 
patents issued in the United States on inventions (every one of 
— must be for something ‘‘ new and useful”), by years, from 





Period before 1873. Period after 1873. 


THE SITUATION OF FARMERS IN 1873. 


So much has been said by free-silver orators to mislead farmers 
into the idea that everything was prosperous with them before 
1873 and nothing has been since, that I submit now a paragraph 
that I have copied from the Report of the lowa State Agricultural 
Society for 1878. It is from an address delivered by C. H. Rogers 
at the Harrison County fair, and gives a faithful picture of the 
situation at that time in that mighty State: 

Proud of these aspects and of her progress in practical culture, still 
the condition of the boring saan ent farmer is far from wee is desirable. 
They have worked, watched, and waited for an adequate reward until weari- 
ness has well nigh turned to hopelessness. Farming has been a financial 
failure for the past three years. Hard toil has opened up fine farms and 
brought to the bins the products of unexampled harvests, but the sales have 
hardly paid expenses and bought cheap clothing until the coming harvest. 


There is no surplus to improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred stock, and 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art and literature. 


As shown by my eloquent friend from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER}, 


That is, Mr. Chairman, the inventions of the last six years alone 
exceed in number those of the period to which my colleague re- 
fers. And even to our minds, accustomed though they are to the 
wonderful march of invention, the character of recent discoveries 
is actually startling. 

And the progress of invention in other lands has been relatively | 
almost as great. ' 


+ 





ui 
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SOME OF THE FRUITS OF TWENTY YEARS. 


And now, sir, let us take a glimpse at some of the mighty accom- 
plishments of the years 1872 to 1892. 

Turning to the Abstract before cited, pages 6 and 7, we find that 
the public debt was reduced from $1,814,794,100 in 1872 to $585,- 
029,330 in 1892, or to less than one-third; while the annual inter- 
est charge was reduced from $103,988,463 to $22,893,883.20, or to 
about one-fifth what it had been twenty years before. Putting 
this statement into the ‘“‘ per capita” form, which is so much af- 
fected by some of our friends, the public debt was reduced from 
$52.96 per capita in 1872 to $12.86 in 1892; while the per capita in- 
terest charge was reduced from $2.56 to 35 cents. Such a tre- 
mendous reduction in public debt, sir, was never before accom- 
plished in history. It is an achievement in which every Ameri- 
can may justly take pride. [Applause]. 

Turning to page 43 of the Abstract, we find that the deposits in 
national banks rose from $673,400,000 in 1873 to $1,118,600,000 in 
1882, and to $2,022,500,000 in 1892. And turning to page 46 of the 
Abstract, we find that in the ten years, 1882 to 1892, or half the time 
above considered (I have no data for the other ten years, but the 
increase was no doubt equally great), the increase in savings banks 
was the enormous sum of almost $800.000,000. Thatis, sir, in addi- 
tion to building better homes and furnishing them better, wearing 
better clothes and spending more money in living, the actual in- 
crease in money saved and deposited in savings and national 
banks alone, without considering the increased deposits in State 
and private banks and in the stock of building and loan associa- 
tions—the increase in actual money savings of our people was 
almost $2.000,000,000 in the ten years ending in 1892. 

Turning now to page 379 of the Abstract, we find that the as- 
sessed valuation of the land has increased from $9,914,780,825 in 
1870 to $18,956,556,675 in 1890, or almost double. And although 
the amount of local and State taxes increased from $280,591 ,521 in 
1870 to $471,365,140 in 1890, the rate of taxation fell from $1.98 on 
the $100 in 1870 to $1.85 on the $100 in 1890. 

And so we might go on, Mr. Chairman. These facts are simply 

ical of numberless others that might be instanced to show the 
mighty achievements of the twenty years ending in 1892, achieve- 
ments which have challenged the wonder and admiration of the 
world. [Applause.] And in another connection, in seeking to 
show that this country could alone undertake the task of * re- 
storing silver,” my colleague himself bore eloquent tribute to these 
same accomplishments. 

It is very plain that those were not years of “ruin.” 

A Memser. How about increase in private indebtedness? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Ah, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will take the trouble to investigate, he will find that it 
was not the act of 1873 but the boom in city lots in 1883 and in 
farm lands in 1891 that caused most of the private indebtedness 
under which so many are now struggling. It is the evidence of 
the debtor’s faith in the future; a taith, sir, which that -future 
will abundantly justify. [Applause.] 

And, while we are on this point, let me give the committee the 
facts revealed by the investigations of the labor commissioner of 
the State from which my colleague and I both hail. 

The report for 1893 shows that the total farm debt of Minne- 
sota was in round numbers $39,000,000, an increase in ten years 
of $4,000,000. But, sir, during those ten years there was an in- 
crease in the value of— 


a bs cakdadtcebandedcbbquaeuda $3, 826, 000 
i a owbusa ue 26, 860, 000 
ei, cage cet avudddecuiiains baal 146, 000, 000 
Total increase in farm wealth-_....................-- 176, 686, 000 
a send aieiil 4, 000, 000 

Net increase in farm wealth ................-- 172, 686, 000 


Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the mariana foreclosures in our State 
in 1892 and 1893, as compared with those of 1880 and 1881, show a 
decrease of 12.5 per cent in acreage, 33.1 per cent in number, and 
34.4 per cent in amount. [Applause.] e people of Minnesota 
know that her farm lands are constantly and rapidly increasing 
in value, and so they have bought and still continue to buy more 
than they can now pay for, in the full faith that the future will 
reward them for the self-denial and risk of the present. And 
those who have not gone in too far will find ten years from now 
that they have done wisely and well. What they need especially 
to be warned against is the counsel of men who would influence 
them through their present necessities rather than their permanent 
advantage. On this point I shall speak later, if time permits. 
THEORETICAL BIMETALLISM. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having shown that the years from 
1872 to 1892,so0 far from being years of disaster, have, by my col- 
league's own testimony, been years of mighty achievement, we 
have reached a point in this discussion where confessedly it is not 


a condition but a theory that confronts us, the theory which my 
colleague cherishes under the delusive name of ‘‘ bimetallism”; a 
recently conceived theory, born of recent needs and hopes and 
fears; a theory which never came into existence as such until time 
was ripe for its utter refutation; a theory so new that even the 


name of it can not be found in the latest edition of Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary, except in the supplement; a theory which is 
‘*‘almost the only instance in history of a theory growing not out 
of practice, but the failure of practice; resting not on data verified, 
but on data falsified and censure-marked.” 

The theory is this: A country, by opening its mints to the un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio and making the 
coins of both full legal tender, will secure thereby th: f 
circulation of both as money. This is the essential pa t 
theory, though it has, as stated by its different advocates, numer 
ous minor addenda. One class of so-called ‘‘ bimetallists” claim 
that ‘‘the open mint absolutely fixes the parity of the two metals 
at the legal ratio”; while another class of them claim no more 
than that it ‘‘tends to do so,” and then they add the gratuitous 


statement that ‘‘thus the two metals become one mass for money 
purposes,” whatever that may mean. To the man who is inter- 
ested in silver production, the view that free coinage would 
‘‘enhance the price of silver” is held up, and much is made of 
alleged ‘‘rights” of silver, forgetting that neither silver nor gold 
has any rights, being simply instruments to be used by man in 
such ways as shall best serve his purposes. With the man whom 
they believe to be desirous of repudiating his just obligations 
under cover of law, they take the opposite tack, claiming that 
free coinage would lower the unit of value, thus giving a fictitious 
enhancement of prices and thus enabling debts to be paid more 
easily. 

[ propose to show, Mr. Chairman, that free coinage of both 
metals would not result in their concurrent circulation; and that 
so far as debtors are concerned it is true here as elsewhere that 
honesty is indeed the best policy. I propose to show that the thing 
dubbed by them “ bimetallism ” is in fact monometallism of the 
worst kind; and that, so far from giving us more money for the 
transaction of business, it would give us less money and poorer 
money. 


HOW “FREE COINAGE” REALLY WORKS.—THE GRESHAM LAW 


It seems very natural to expect that if both metals may be coined, 
both metals will be coined; and that if both are coined, both will 
circulate as money. This view is so natural that it is not to be 
wondered at that persons having little time to devote to the care 
ful study of the subject should believe it to be correct. A little 
investigation and study, however, will reveal the utter fallacy of 
the claim. 

There is a Lawmaker higher even than Congress—One whose 
decrees, like Himself, are unchangeable. One of His laws—writ- 
ten in the fibers of every human soul; one which noact of Congress 
can abrogate or change—is that which prompts every human being 
to doin a business way that which he deems to be for his own best 
interest. Ifa farmer who is equally near to two markets finds that 
he can get for his barley or his wheat, his eggs or his wool, a bet- 
ter price in one market than in the other, he will, other things be- 
ing equal, take his product to the place where he is offered the 
better price, even though the difference per unit be quite small. 
This holds good also with the producer of gold and silver. 

I need not explain to the committee what is meant by coining 
at the ratio of, say,15 to 1. It means, of course, that at the mint 
15 ounces of silver are treated as equal to 1 ounce of gold. 

But silver and gold are both used in the arts, and the goldsmiths 
and silversmiths get their gold and silver by buying it. This fact 
gives rise to what is known as the market ratio between the 
metals as distinguished from their mint ratio. Now, if gold or 
silver is worth more as bullion than as money, if the market price 
of either is at any time greater than the mint valuation, it is 
clear that the metal thus undervalued at the mint will be disposed 
of in the market as bullion and will cease to circulate as money. 

The famous law of money, that ‘‘ with unlimited coinage of both 
metals at a fixed ratio, the metal that is overvalued at the mint will 
go to the mint and will circulate as money, while the metal that is 
undervalued at the mint will retire from circulation,” was first 
discovered by Oresme, of France, councillor of Charles the Wise, 
who was having trouble with his money in consequence of having 
unlimited coinage of both metals. The same conclusions were 
reached 160 years later by the independent investigation of Coper- 
nicus, the eminent astronomer, when he was called upon by 
Sigismund, King ef Poland, to formulate a plan for the reform of 
the intolerably disordered money system of that ancient mon- 
archy. Andin the latter part of the 17th century it was again 
discovered and formulated by Sir Thomas Gresham, adviser of 
a Elizabeth of England, in honor of whom it has been called 
the Gresham law. This fundamental principle or law of coinage 
has been found true in ail ages and countries, whenever and 
wherever the experiment has been tried, 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 
My colleague, as is common with men who desire to sustain the 
wisdom of this theoretical “‘bimetallism,” has appealed to the 


experience of France for justification. Let us see what the expe- 
rience of France really was. 
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The points which my colleague seeks to establish by the chart 
to which I now invite your attention, are: , 
1. That France by establishing, in 1803, her mint ratio a 


t 15 
1 ‘sustained for 70 years single- oe 


nded and alone her legal ratio 


as the commercial ratio of the world.” 
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2. That during these years France had real bimetallism; that is, 
that she enjoyed the concurrent circulation of both metals. 

3. That the fall in the price of silver is solely due to unfriendly 
legislation on the part of many nations. But, nevertheless, 

4. That the United States can now fix the ratio where we please, 
and maintain it there regardless of the action of other nations. 

Reverting now to my colleague’s first claim as stated above, I 
would say that, as usual, his chart exhibits too little of the truth. 
Had he carried his exhibit back far enough, he could have shown 
that the ratio was just as steady for nearly 120 years before the 
French act of 1803 as during the 70 years following its passage, 
as will be seen by the following table of average ratios taken from 
the latest report of the Director of the Mint, page 239: 

Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 

(Nors.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. 
fiootbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and from 1878 to 
1802 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint. ]} 


oe ; 


tt 
Year. | Ratio. || Year. | Ratio. | Year. Ratio. | Year. 

































Ratio. || Year. | Ratio. 
1687...) 14.04 || 1720...) 14.92 1771...) 14.66 || 1818... . 15.33 
1685 ..| 14.94 1] 1780...) 14.81 || 1772...; 14.52 || 1814... ‘ 15.38 
1689...) 15.08 || 1731...) 14.94 |) 1778... 14. 62 || 1815... , 15. 38 
1600...) 15.02 || 1788...) 15.00 |) 1774...) 14.62 || 1816...) 15. 15. 27 
1601 14.08 || 17383...) 15.18 || 1775...] 14.72 |) 1817... ; 15. 38 
1692... 14.92 || 1784...) 15.30 || 1776...) 14.55 || 1818... . 15.19 
3683... 14.83 || 1785...) 15.41 |) 1777...) 14.54 |) 1819_.. . 15.29 
16M... 14. 87 || 1786...| 15.18 || 1778...) 14.68 |) 1820... \ 15.50 
1605...) 15.02 || 1787... ; Ae . oan . 15. 35 
1696...| 15.00 || 1738... ; 15.37 
1697...| 15.20 |) 1739... 15. 15. 37 
1608...) 15.07 || 1740... . 8 15. 44 
1609...) 14.94 || 1741... 5. 15.43 
170... 14.81 || 1742... y 15. 57 
1701. . 15.07 || 1743... a 15. 59 
1708...) 15.58 || 1744... b 15.50 
1708...) W517 |) 1745... , 15. 57 
1704...) 15.22 || 1746... . 15. 57 
17%...) 151 1747... . 15. 68 
1706...) 15.27 || 1748... t 15. 92 
17OT_..| 15.44 |) 1749... \ 16.17 
1708...) 15.4 Tw... . .e 
1700... 5. ai 15. 80 
1710... . 752 15.72 
17il.. ; 758 15. 83 
1712...) 16. 15. 85 
1718... . 15.62 
1714... ; 15.@ 
1735...1 35. 15.70 
1716. . . 15. 87 
W717... ' 15. 93 
i718. 15.85 
1719. 5. 15. 92 
17m... 5. 15.90 
1721... 5. ! 15. 80 
7m... 5.17 15. 85 
3983...) 15.20 | 15.78 
1724... 15.11 |} 15.70 
1725...) 15.11 15. 46 
1726...) 15.15 15. 59 
WRT...) 15.24 15.33 
18...) 15.11 












Not even the boldest free-silver man will claim that the famous 
Napoleonic law could have acted by anticipation for more than a 
century. As that law did not affect the years before it was passed, 
yet the ratio was just as steady then as after it was enacted, the 
burden of proof rests upon the free-silver advocates to show that 
the law referred to had anything to do with the steadiness of ratio 
after it was passed. 

FRANCE DID NOT HAVE CONCURRENT CIRCULATION. 

Now let us examine the second claim, namely, that during this 
— France enjoyed the concurrent circulation of both metals. 

his is the supreme test of their philosophy. 

It will be seen on a close examination of my colleague's chart 
that the waving line (representing the commercial ratio) is part 
of the time above and part of the time below the straight line rep- 
resenting the legal ratio, but that it never remained, even for a 
single year, coincident with it; nay, they can not show that for a 
single month during all those we years did the legal ratio con- 
trol the commercial ratio and keep the two coincident. And now 
let us consider the consequences of this. 

Looking carefully at the chart, we note that during the thirty 
a from 1820 to 1850 the commercial ratio remained persistently 

low the legal ratio, and that during the next fifteen years the 
commercial ratio continued almost as steadily above the legal 
ratio. In plain English, what does that mean? It means that 
from 1820 to 1850 silver was worth more at the mint than in the 
market, or, in other words, it was worth more as coin than as 
bullion, while the opposite was true of gold. What might we 
expect as the natural result? ro of course, that each metal 
would go where it was most profita le to take it; that is, the sil- 
ver to the mint, to be coined and used as money, and the gold to 
vaults for hoarding, to other countries, or to the melting pot of 
the goldsmith. And during the following fifteen years, from 1850 
to 1865, we should natur a e t the reverse process, namely, 
that gold (being overvalued at the mint) would be coined for use 
as money, while silver (being undervalued at the mint) would 
to the melting pot or be exported. And that this was precisely 
what did take p can be shown by abundant and unimpeacha- 
ble testimony. ? 

My first or. is Henry Dunning MacLeod, who, on pages 
14 and 15 of his book entitled “‘ Bimetallism,” says: 

The period between 1808 and 1873 is cited_by bimetallists as the golden age 
of bimetallism. But if they imagine that there was during that period a gen- 


ld and silver coin in 
der a woeful delusion. The French Government pil 


market ratio became 17 to 1 we gale ‘ore, got into general circu- 
lation. Du the od from 1808 to 1820 there was for eleven years a pre- 
mium on go! as much as3 per eum, which, of course, prevented 
gold coming into general circulation. ter 1820 the premium on gold 
rose very considerably, and between 1820 and 1847 it was usually an overage 
of 10 francs per but in many years 18, 19, 20, and 21 francs, which, 
course, utterly precluded any gold ge’ into circulation. 
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I myself can testify that in 1839 there was not to be seen a gold coin in 
France in common use. 
a great change took 
used floods of gol 
toapremium. Then the money in common use changed from sil- 


lace. The gold discoveries in California 
to be imported into Europe, and in 1851 
eo . I was residing in a seaport town in 1857, and every steamer 

which came in was loaded with casks of Scotch whisky going to be transmuted 

into French brandy, and every steamer that went out had its decks piled 
with5-franc [silver] pieces. Thesame was true at every other seaport. Silver 
departed from France in floods; every steamer and every diligence that left 

ce carried away loads of these 5-franc pieces. 

At last the scarcity of silver became so great that it became necessary to 

coin those pestilent 5-franc pieces in gold. 


And, not to weary the committee with needless repetition of 
statements all showing the same thing, I now cite the statement 
of the French Monetary Commission of 1867 itself, made six years 
before 1873: 


It is well known by all that this ratio (of 1903), by the simple reason of its 
being fixed, could notremain correct. There was quickly a premium on gold, 
and silver re ed almost alone in circulation until near 180. The discovery 
of the mines of California and Australia suddenly changed this situation by 
throwing into the European market a very considerable quantity of gold. 
There was & premium on silver to the extent of 8 per mille, and it disappeared 
almost completely from circulation, yielding place to gold. 


it, and that France during those much-vaunted years did not enjoy 
the concurrent use of both metals. 
FRENCH COINAGE TABLES. 

Andeven the tables of French coinage introduced by my col- 
league to prove concurrent coinage and circulation will, upon 
careful examination, help to repudiate his claim and overturn his 
theory. Here is his table: 





Silver 
(average per 
annum). 


| 
| Gold(av erage | 
| per annum). 


Coinage of France. 





£1, 201, 136 
3, 209, 508 
1,951, 604 

465, 748 
293, 976 
826, 149 
589, 857 8, O48, 
159, 326 8, 033, 
1, 204, 337 4, 

12, 669, 263 
21, 605, 465 


= 737 
208, 029 
On. Lit 

8, 526, 432 
5, O22, 
6, 576, 


OO4 
120 
139 
286 
276 


311,2 
1, 431, 755 
5, 1 
3,008 
, (20 
176 





2) 475, dy 213 








322, 993, 410 7, 640, 234 
~ The committee will note how very small was the coinage of committee will note how very small was the coinage o 
gold from 1820 to 1845 (the table should show that it contin- 
ued very small until 1849) and how large the coinage of silver 
during these same years. Then, on the other hand, notice how 
enormous the gold coinage was from 1850 to 1870 (amounting to 
over $250,000,000) and how insignificant was the silver coinage 
from 1850to0 1865. And remembering ourown experience from 1861 
to 1879, when we coined vast quantities of both metals, but had 
neither in circulation, we can easily understand that the coinage 
of gold from 1820 to 1849 was almost entirely for purposes of 
hoarding or sale, as shown by the statements of MacLeod and the 
French Commission, quoted above. And similarly we can under- 
stand that even the small coinage of silver from i850 to 1865 was 

not for purposes of circulation. 
THE LATIN UNION. 

All the countries having the French system (France, Belgium, | 
Switzerland, and Italy) had this same experience. ‘Silver for | 
change became so scarce there in the later fifties and the early sixties | 

as to embarrass business. Ina year or two this condition became 
snbuasehie, and in 1865 these countries formed what is known as | 
the Latin Union. The object of the Union was not to maintain | 
the “‘ bimetallic” system (as is so often stated), but to provide a | 
7 seagainstit. Weare told that at the preliminary conference | 
delegates, ‘‘ Belgium proposed the single gold standard—the sil- | 
ver pieces, including the 5- c pieces, to be lowered by an agio, | 
and made divisional money. Italy and Switzerland were of the | 
saine opinion, but their sc eme failed before the opposition of | 
| 
| 


France.” But by the convention of December 23, 1865, which in- 
stituted the Latin Union, ‘the hitherto full- valued silver coinage 
from 2 francs down was changed into token money,” and the coin- 
age and tender of these coins was limited. This was clearly, as I 
said before, not the maintenance of the “ bimetallic” system, but 
a defense against its operation; that is, it was a measure to pre- | 
vent the loss of the small silver needed for ‘‘ chan In order | 
to put this fact beyond all controversy, I quote the Daas Mone- | 
tary Commission of 1867, which, in speaking of the intention in 
forming the Union, says: 


This convention places in the front rank gold id money and reduces the pieces | 
of silver of two francs and less to the réleof token money. It therefore defi- 
nitely determines the ascendency of the gold francs, cml solves practical diff- 
culties arising from the double standard. 


But the 5-franc silver piece was left undisturbed, with ‘free 


And thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the French legal ratio 
never succeeded in holding the commercial ratio coincident with 
| 
| 
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coinage” and unlimited tender. The folly of this was not long in 
making itself apparent. By 1867 the production of silver had 


greatly increased, and its commercial ratio had fallen bel 
ratio at the mints of the Latin Union; that is, it had by tl 
again become more profitable to coin silver 


yw its 
iat time 
and dispose of it as 


| money than to sell it as bullion, while the opposite was true of 
gold, The result is plainly shown in the coinage table of my col- 
league, quoted above. The committee will note that in the five- 
year period ending 1870 the coinage of silver increased enor- 
mously over that of the preceding five years; and, on the other 
hand, beginning with 1870 (it really began in 1868) the coinage of 
gold fell off very greatly. This was the result of continuing the 


**free coinage” of the silver 5-franc piece. Seeing that, in con- 
sequence of the fall in silver, which had then begun, they were in 
danger of losing their gold coin if their mints were continued open 
to the ‘‘free coinage” of the silver 5-franc pieces, the Union first 
limited their coinage of them; and then, the menace still continu- 
ing, closed their mints entirely to coinage of silver on individual 
account. Thus it appears, Mr. Chairman, that silver did not fall 
because of the closing of those mints; but the mints were closed to 
silver because of its fall. 

Mr. Leon Say, then the French minister of finance, in giving 
the ‘‘ motifs” of the act of 1876 (which suspended entirely the 
coinage of these 5-franc silver pieces), said: 

The theory of the double standard, on which our monetary law of the year 
XI (1803) reposes, has been called in question ever since its origin 


It is, to our conception, less a theory than the result of primit inability of 
the legislators to combine together the two precious metals otherwise than 
by w ay of an unlimited concurrence—metals, both of which are destined to 


enter into the monetary system, but which recent legislators hav« 
coordinate by leaving the unlimited function to gold alone 
ver+to the role of divisional money. From 1857 the French Government has 
studied the question, and it may be stated that since that date the principle 
of the gold standard has won increasing favor through our several adminis 
trations. 
From this we see that the action of France and the Latin Union 
(and indeed of nearly all civilized nations) in discontinuing the ef- 
fort to maintain so-called ‘‘ bimetallism ” was not a notion suddenly 
conceived in the early 70’s, but a course of action whose wisdom 
had continually grown upon their financial leaders for many 
years; emphasized by the loss of their silver money in the 50's, and 
then about 1870 again emphasized by the threatened loss of their 
gold money, this alternate loss of one or the other money metal 
having by that time become recognized as a necessary and legiti 
mate consequence of having unlimited coinage and tender of both 


» learned to 
and reducing sil 


metals. And the tremendousincrease in gold production had made 
it plainly practicable to apply the remedy. 

Summing up, we have seen that the existence of the French 
legal ratio ‘did not even for a single month hold the commercial 
ratio coincident with it; that, as a consequence, France had at 
first silver monometallism for a long period, then gold monometal- 
lism, and then the danger of a return to silver monometallism, 
which she prevented by abandoning her so-called ‘‘ bimetallic” 
law; that the Latin Union was formed not to perpetuate that 
kind of ‘‘ bimetallism,” but as a defense against its action; and 
that the closing of their mints to silver was not the cause but the 


consequence of the fallin silver. [Applause. ] 
THE QUESTION OF RATIOS. 

By inference we are led to believe that this recent fall in the 
price of silver has no counterpart in history. Some free-silver ad 
vocates speak as if the relation of 16 to 1 was something fixed by 
divine decree, and which until 1873 had existed through all the 
ages. Indeed, the great leader of the Populists in Minnesota, a 
man of wonderful eloquence but scant information on these sub- 
| jects, speaking in his paper of the length of time during which 
silver has been used as money, referred to Abraham's purchase of 


the field of Ephron for 400 shekels of silver, and then added, ‘‘ Yes, 
my friends, and even in those days the ratiowas 16 to 1.” [Lanugh- 
ter.] He evidently had not recently been reading the Book from 


which he drew his illustration. For had he turned to Genesis 


xxiii, 16, where this famous transaction is recorded, he would have 
read: ‘‘And Abraham weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of 
silver, * * * current money with the merchant.” The shekel 
there referred to was a Jewish weight, not a Jewish coin. There 
is no mention of gold as money at that time, and no mention of 
coining. Silver was money by weight, just as gold was in the 
early days of California. And no one can tell what the ratio of 
the metals was then and there, if any. 

| But Alexander Del Mar, whom free-silverites so often quote as 
authority, tells us in his History of Monetary Systems that in 
the Archaic Period the ratio was | to 1, that is, silver was esteemed 

| as highly as gold. By the Vedic Period the ratio had, for some 
reason, fallen to 2 to 1, that is, silver had fallen 50 per cent in re 
lation to gold. Then was taken the momentous step; gold and 
silver separated then, never again to be united. After that it 
was simply a question of degree. In the Brahminical Period 
| the ratio had fallen to 5 to 1, a further fall of 60 per cent in 


| the price of silver. In the Buddhic Period the ratio was 6} 
to 1. Through the Middle Ages, according to Marco Polo, the 
ratio varied from 4 to 1 in some countries to 10 to 1 in others. 
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About 1150 the average ratio of Europe was 8 to 1; and according 
to Munch's History of Norway this was the ratio in that country 
acentury later. Atthe time of the discovery of America the aver- 
age ratio was 10 tol. But by 1600, according to Soetbeer, the 
ratio had fallen to 12}to1. And between 1620 and 1650, accord- 
ing to the same authority, the ratio had fallen to 15to 1. This 
remarkable fall of nearly 25 per cent in about as many years, Soet- 
beer explains as being caused by the vast increase in the produc- 
tion of silver, ‘‘ the great infiux of silver that took place afte 1545 
from Peru, Potosi, and Mexico,” and by the increased demand 
for gold, ‘‘ due to continuous wars,” and later to a ‘‘ great growth 
in international trade,” for which, as he says, ‘‘ gold was a better 
medium thansilver.” Butthestatementof tbeer in this connec- 
tion to which I desire the special attention of the committee is this: 

Nor can we believe, after repeated examination, that the rise in the value of 
gold is to be ascribed chiefly to mint regulations. On the contrary, these reg- 
ulations are generally based on changes in the price of gold that had already 
taken place in the open market. 

And a few pages farther on Soetbeer uses this language: 

Beginning with 1878, the ratio changed still further in favor of gold. This 





is the event. analogous to the phenomena of the years 1620-1650 
tracted so much attention from governments, economists, and 
Regarding the former change in ratio, Soetbeer sai 
‘not to be ascribed chiefly to mint regulations.” 
change he declares to be “ analogous,” or similar, to the former— 
that is, oe to Soetbeer, the fall in silver since 1873 is ‘+ not 
to be ascribed chiefly to mint regulations.” On this point Dr 
Soetbeer, the most eminent statisticiac of Germany and one of 
the foremost students of this century, is so unfortunate as not to 
agree with my colleague; but I have an idea that the sober busi- 
ness sense of the country will indorse the view of the former 
even though it is set forth without any effort at rhetorical displa y, 
but with the single purpose of historical accuracy. F 
THE “COMPARATIVE BULK” PROPOSITION, 
And now we have reached what my colleague virtually an- 
nounced to be the citadel of his strength, the exhibit which he 
Soo to be “ absolutely unanswerable.” 
This “thing wonderful,” this last reliance of my colleague's 
cause, is exhibited to the eye in the following chart 


which has at- 
business men, 
d that it was 
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One's first impulse on looking at it is to inquire, What is it, and 
what does it mean? After a little study, the former question can 
be answered pretty definitely. But in declaring its ‘‘meaning” 
and the conclusions to be drawn from it my colleague becomes 
sadly mixed and contradictory. 

The fact which the chart is intended to exhibit is, in plain terms, 
this: At the beginning of the century there were 32.2 times as 
many tons of silver in the world as there were tons of gold, but at 
that time the value of a ton of gold was only 15.55 times the value 
of a ton of silver. In other words, when the bulk ratio was 32.2 
to 1 the value ratio was 15.55 to 1. After 70 years had by 
the bulk ratio had failen to 22.6 to 1, yet the value ratio had re- 
mained almost unchanged, being then 15.47 to 1. But by 1894, 
when the bulk ratio had fallen to 16.8 (that is, when there were 
only 16.8 times as many tons of silver in the world as there were 
tons of gold) the value ratio had fallen to 34 to 1 (that is, a ton of 
gold is worth as much in the market as 34 tons of silver). 

ay colleague gives high authority for these estimates, and we 
shali accept them as true (though the method of drawing the chart 
is misleading, as I shall show later). Then arises the question, 
What of it? Here my colleague's confusion begins. It is very 
. difficalt to discover what inferences he does really draw. The 
statements of his speech are not atall clear on this matter. But as 
nearly as I can make out, he wishes us toinfer two things; namely: 

1. That, since in the first seventy years of the century the bulk 
ratio of the metals changed greatly, yet the value ratio changed 
very little, both metals having during all that time ‘free coin- 
age,” their relative value depends not upon their relative quantity 
but upon mint regulations. 

2. That, since the bulk ratio is now about 16 to 1, the mints 
should be opened to the “free coinage” of both at that ratio. 

No other statement of my colleague's speech, Mr. Chairman, has 
been received with such hilarious joy by the free-silverites as this 
last. They have been groping around for some time trying to find 
some reasonable way to justify the special ratioléto1l. They have 
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been trying to find some kind of an answer to the question, “If 16 
to lis and can be maintained by simple legislative enactment 
ess of the commercial value of silver, why would not 8 to1 
be better, and 4 to 1 better still? And while we are at it and can 
do it just as well as not, why not make the ratio straight 1 to 1, 
giving silver precisely the same treatment as gold?” ese very 
reasonable questions have perplexed our free-silver brethren very 
greatly. ey saw plainly that, from their premises, 
the conclusion of 1 to 1 was inevitable. or could they see any 
way to avoid the further conclusion that, on this ground, eee 
at 1 to 1 was also inevitable. And from that to absolutely fiat 
money is but a step. Their good sense told them that this last 
conclusion could not be defended; nor the one before that, pro- 
viding for coinage; nor the one for coining gold and silver on 
absolutely equal terms—ito1. Yet these absurd conclusions were 
a inevitable unless they could find some seemingly natural 
reason for choosing the ratio of 16 to 1, regardless of the commer- 
cial ratio. Hence their hilarity when my coll assured them 
that this is to-day almost the exact bulk ratio of the two metals. 
‘* Drowning men will clutch at straws,” and the inherent weak- 
ness of the Seoaiiver argument is clearly seen in the feverish 
eagerness with which its advocates, even most prominent of 
them, grasp at this temporary coincidence of the ratio with 
their proposed permanent mint ratio. In their hilarity they forget 
that my coll e, just before showing this Ser cate ape coin- 
cidence, had demonstrated by his chart that the relative value of 
the two metals does not a on their relative bulk. And when 
in this connection my colleague intimates that the relative value 
therefore depends on mint regulations, he evidently forgets that he 
himself in another part of this same speech declares: 
The Government stamp can not create value. Whetheracoin when stamped 


shal! be effectual to pass at the value it claims to represent will depend upon 
the use it can command. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH IN REGARD TO THE RATIO? 


When my colleague shows that the relative value of the two 
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| 
metals is not determined by their relative bulk, he wastes time in Production of gold and silver in the world, etc.—Continued 
roving what every well-informed student of the subject already | — —— 
nows: he is simply “striking a man of straw.” What he shows GOLD SILVER 
is, however, as usual, only a part of the truth. And in drawing Period. Annual averag period. | At verage for period. 
his conclusions, he becomes, as we have seen, strangely mixed and | - 
contradictory. Let us try to discover and state the whole truth | vanaee, oan Va 0 value. 
in this matter, both as to facts and conclusions. aA : 
The value of wheat does not depend on the value of oats. The a Jae 346, 095 $7.1 " Da $14, 212, 000 
value of each depends on conditions of its own, on the size of the | jy) i740 acenl| tari po + one aan 
crop, the demand for it, and the cost of production. Wheat and | 1741-1700 791,211 16, 356,000 17, 140, 612 » 162, 000 
oats may both be high at the same time; they may both be low at tae i ori oan 133, 761,000 a 3, 000 
the same time, or ong may be high when the other is low—their |“ | — a1, G28, OUD - ’ 40), OOO 
relative value is not determined by their relative bulk. The value | 1801-1810 571, 563 | 11, 815,000 | 28, 746, 922 87.168. 000 
of each having been determined independently, as suggested, their | 811-18) 367, 957 | 7, 608, 000 17,385, 755 | 2,479,000 
relative value or ratio may then easily be computed. And so itis | |S) jsw cont tan = ane Onn oo oes | zo ee Soe 
with silver and gold; the value of each depends upon conditions | isi1-1850 1, 760, 302 36,393,000 25, 000, 342 | > 44) 000 
uliar to itself—the value of silver upon the supply of and the | !851-1855 6,410,224 | 152, 515,000 | a8, 488, 507 | 24, 000 
emand for silver, taken in connection with the cost of its produc- = a : a —4 arn aoe 29, (US, 43 _ 
tion: and the value of gold bein z similarly determined. The value | jsi-1870 6 270, Ose 123,614,000 | 43 83 ae GON 
of each having thus been independently determined, their relative | 17!-1575 5, S01, O14 1 mK ( 14 | 81, 864, 000 
value or ratio becomes a mere matter of arithmetic. on Sane a 188 738 ooo stemesa! tire 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND USE OF SILVER. | 4886 5. 135. 609 105, 163, 900 Gh, 207, 200 1 a8 HOD 
My colleague’s chart, probably without any such intention on | !“ & SES, Oe 7 wD 08 ter One sae en a8 
his part, is very misleading on two points of vital importance, in | jo 5 Ts TH) 123, 4N0" UND i: all ing g 
that it represents the production or average bulk of silver as con- | 18% 5, 749, 306 118, 848, 700 126, 005, Ons | 16:3, (82, 000 
stant and that of gold as having greatly diminished since 1870. os oe, 98 130), 650,000 | 187,170,919 | 177, 350, 300 
How very misleading this is will be seen by the following table, | jan vacan| wiarel coe ae oe 
taken from the latest report of the Director of the Mint, pages | 1s 8. 705, 836 179,965,600 | 166. 601. 996 | 215, 404. 600 


248-9: 
Production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 
[From 1493 to 1885 is fre ym a table of averages compiled by Dr. Adolph Soet 














beer. For the i 1886 to 1894 the production is the annual estimate of 

the Bureau of the Mint.) 
GOLD. SILVER. 
Period. Annual average for period. Annualaverage for period. 

- Ounces, fine. | Value. | Ounces, fine. |Coining value. 

1498-1520 ......... 186,470 | $8, 855, 000 511,050 | $1,954,000 

TESEEEE cwcccceee 230, 194 | 4, 759,000 | 2, 890, 930 3. 749, 000 

1545-1560 . ......-- 273, 506 5, 656), 000 | 10, 017.940 12° 952! 000 

1561-1580 ......... 219, G06 4, 546, 000 9, 628, 925 12, 450,000 

1581-1000 ......... 237 , 267 4, 905, 000 13, 467, 635 7,413,000 

peel-16 ......... 273,918 5, 662, 000 13, 596, 235 7,579, 000 

1621-1640 ......... 206, 545 | 5, 516,000 12, 64, 240 3, 361, 000 

1641-1600 ........- 281, 955 5, 828, 000 11, 776, 45 15, 226, 000 

- alata 297, 709 6, 154, 000 10, 834, 550 14, 008, 000 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that the production of 


silver in the whole world never but twice reached $30,000,000 a 
year before 1841; that by 1866-70 the annual production of silver 
had become almost double that amount; that by 1876-80 it had 
passed the $100,000,000 mark; and that now the annual production 
of silver is more than seven times what it was half a « y ago. 
During that time the population of the l has 1 ‘ite 
doubled. That is, sir, while the world’s population has eased 
at the rate of about 2 per cenit a year, the annual produ n of 
silver has increased by 600 per cent! In other words, to use a 


favorite method of theirs, the ** per capita” of silver has increased 
enormously; so we would naturally expect an enorm« fall 
its price, 

The following chart, prepared by my good friend from North 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoN], exhibits to the eye the increase in its pro 
duction and the decrease in its price since 1873: 
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From this (remembering also that the cost of production has 
greatly decreased) we see that the fall in the price of silver has 
not been as great as we would naturally expect. How is this ac- 
counted for? This wonderfully sustained price of silver can be 
accounted for in only one way, namely, by an enormous increase 
in the use of silver. This has taken place in two directions: 

1. In the arts, Itis a matter of common information that in 
conditions of life where plated silverware was a luxury twenty- 
five years ago, solid silver is now common; and excellent plated 
silverware is now used in conditions of life where such a thing 
as silverware of any kind was not dreamed of then. The use of 
silver in the arts has increased in the last quarter of a century 
several hundred per cent; which is, by the way, another evidence 
of a higher standard of living among the people. 

2. As money. In this connection I invite attention to the follow- 
ing letter from the Director of the Mint: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1896. 


Sir: Replying to your verbal inquiry of to-day, I would make the following 
statement: 
The value of all silver coins used as money in the wor!d in 1873 I estimate to 
have been $1,816,565,657, and in 1894 about $4,000,000,000. 
The amount of gold coin in the world in 1873 was estimated to have been 
$3,044,547 ,800, and in 1894 about $4,250,000,000. 
R. E. PRESTON, 


Respectfully, yours, 

Director of the Mint. 

Hon. J. T. MoOLnary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
And, as the latest report of the Director of the Mint shows (page 
41), of this vast amount of silver now used in the world as money 
$8 ,439,300,000 has full legal tender! 
That is, Mr. Chairman, there has been added to the full-tender 
silver money of the world in the last 22 years an amount equal to 
the accumulations of all the ages up to that time! 
In view of these facts, it is ae, trifling with words to say 
that silver has been ‘‘demonetized”; and to 7 that “half our 
pone oe been struck down” is, plainly, to tell an unmitigated 











PRODUCTION AND COINAGE OF SILVER IN THIS COUNTRY. 

On e 242 of the report above cited will be found the produc- 
tion o = and silver in the United States by years since 1834, 
the production for the forty-two years before then being bulked. 
For the forty-two years from 1792 to 1834, our production of silver 
is given as “insignificant.” Up to 1860 it aggregated $1,650,000, 
or about $61,000 a year! Think of it! The total production of 
silver in the United States one our history as a nation up 
to 1860 was less than $2,000,000! e produce now three times as 
much silver every month as we produced altogether in all the years 
before the war, and yet there are those who ‘“‘sit and grieve and 
wonder ” at the fallin the priceof silver! Our annual production of 
silver is now and has been for years more than a thousand times as 
great as it was before the war, and yet there are leaders among the 
silverites who find it necessary to malign human nature and attack 
the memory of good men in order to explain 7 ounce of silver 
is not worth as much now as then! Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is piti- 
ful, that men should be robbed of that which more than anything 
else brightens and sweetens life, faith in our feilow-man, in order 
to afford the free-silver cause even the slightest reason for exist- 
ence! 

And now let us see what the United States has done in the way 
of using silverasmoney. The total coi of silver in our mints 
from 1792 to 1834 was $43,009,000 (or about $1,000,000 a year), about 
one-third of which remained in the country in 1834. In the next 
thirty-eight years, up to 1873, our silver coi was $103,570,000, 
or about $2,600,000 a year. Up to 1853 scarcely any of the silver 
that was coined remained in circulation in this country, because 
the coins could be disposed of to better advantage elsewhere. 
And both silver and gold retired from circulation in 1861. Dur- 
ing the five years when the act of 1873 was the law we coined sil- 
ver to the value of $79,120,771. This was at the rate of almost 
$16,000,000 a year, or more than six times the highest ave 
annual coinage before that time. This was under the much- 
discussed act of 1873,mind you! Our total coinage of silver since 


1878, up to and including 1894, has been oe cited report, page 
49) $588, 444.467. This is an average of almost $25,000,000 a year, 
or ten times the highest average annual coinage before 1873! And 


of this coinage, the vact sum of 
lars, every one of which is full legal tender. Such an enormous 
coinage of silver was never dreamed of in the world before. 

And yet the producers of silver are not satisfied; but to-day, 
with an arrogance that even they themselves must despise us for 
enduring, they declare that no important legislation be en- 
acted unless the nation’s representatives bow down before them 
and obey their behests. Claiming to possess superior patriotism, 
they are using their best endeavors to destroy the nation’s credit, 
which is the breath of its nostrils; and they boldly declare that 
until they get what they want the country shall be denied the in- 
come demanded by its daily needs. Realizing the utter weakness 
of their alleged arguments, knowing that their opportunity for 


$1,820,457 is in the form of dol- 
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mischief will soon be gone forever, they are revealing by their acts, 


sir, the extent of their desperation. [Applause.] If I ha 
determined, Mr. Chairman, to ceencve Geena this an 
tion a judicial frame of mind, I would like to characterize in 
fitting terms this flagrant abuse of a sacred trust. : 
Why, sir, if we were not accustomed to such exhibitions of their 
recklessness and selfishness, our Bo se would rise and demand 
that these representatives of a wealthy and insolent private interes: 
be relegated to the positions of obscurity and impotence which 
they have so amply earned. [Applause.] And, sir, if the issue 
shall be squarely made at this coming election (as I trust that it 
will be) the free-silver cause will meet its Waterloo, and will no 
longer embarrass our onward march in prosperity and peace, 
[Applause.] Perhaps they fancy, sir, that bed can force another 
**compromise,” by which the Government, at their dictation, shal! 
undertake to furnish a market for their entire product, as was at- 
tempted by the silver act of 1890. But, sir, the day of such folly 
has gone forever. Langan But if the principle that the 
Government may properly engage in the warehouse business and 
undertake to furnish a market for the product of any class of 
people is again to be recognized, I shall insist, sir, that the miners 
now stand aside and let the farmers have whatever benefit there 
may bein such enactments. [Applause.] But, sir, the farmers 
are too intelligent and independent to ask for such legislation, 
and the miners must get along without it, as other people do. 


THE GREAT INCREASE IN GOLD PRODUCTION, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


But some one might properly ask in this connection, ‘‘ Has not 
the output of gold increased also?” The answer is, ‘‘ Yes, enor- 
mously.” Let us see how great the increase has been, and what 
conclusions are to be drawn therefrom. - 

By reference to the table showing the production of gold 
and silver in the world since 1492, given above, it will be 
observed that the production of gold was very small up almost 
to the close of the first half of this century. Up to 1848 the 
world’s annual production of gold never but once reached $14,- 
000,000; while in this last half century it never but once fell below 
$100,000,000. Theworld now produces more gold every month than 
Sormerly in a year! In other words, sir, the world’s production 
of gold in these last fifty years exceeds by far its entire produc- 
tion for the pees four hundred years! This is the fact hinted 
at in my colleague’s chart, but not clearly brought out. And the 
annual production of gold alone is now more four times as 
eg as was the production of both gold and silver up to 1840! 

his is the fact, sir, which has sounded the death knell of the 
free coinage of silver. This is the mighty fact partially brought 
forward by = colleague as his final reliance in this controversy, 
but which will be to his cause, sir, like the mighty sword carried 
into battle by Goliath, the foreordained instrument of its destruc- 
tion. 

In order that this may be thoroughly established, it will be nec- 
sssary for us to turn aside for a few minutes and consider one or 
two related matters. 

“MONEY OF FINAL REDEMPTION.” 


The advocates of silver free coinage have a os deal to say 
about “ primary money,” “‘ ultimate money,” and ‘‘money of final 
redemption,” by all of which terms they mean the same thing. 
Let us briefly consider these expressions. In a m sense, 
redemption is final when the man in possession of the money, or 
about to receive it, has or gets the kind of money that he prefers. 
To illustrate: If you have five cents coming to youin change, and 
can have it in gold, silver, or nickel, whic you take? Gold 
in such a case is out of the question; the piece would be so small 
as to be hardly visible, and it would require too much care to pre- 
vent losing it. And so, in a less degree, with silver. Your choice 
and mine and —. would be nickel. Up to five cents, then, 
nickel is money of final redemption. How about twenty-five cents? 
If you were offered five nickels in change, would you accept them 
without protest? Probably so. But we are plainly the 
sum where, if compelled by necessity to accept nickels, you would 
avail yoursel? of the first good opportunity to convert into a 
more convenient form of money. To review: Up to five cents 
nickel is the money of final redemption; that is, no desire is felt to 
exchange it for (or have it ‘‘redeemed” in) any other form of 
money. But at twenty-five cents, it is simply a m of final 
redemption; one will accept it willingly and hold it until used to 
buy something. And beyond that sum we soon reach a point 
where nickel will not be willingly accepted, and if accepted from 
necessity it will at the first opportunity be changed into (be ‘“‘re- 
deemed” by) a more convenient form of money. 

Following a similar investigation as to silver, we shall find that 
it is the preferred ae in sums from about twenty-five 
cents up to, say, five dollars. Within these limits we prefer it to 
any other form of metallic money; that is, within these limits we 
make no effort to exchange it for (have it ‘‘ redeemed” in) an 
other money. In other words, sir, up to five doilars silver is pri- 
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mary money both in lawand in fact. Suppose, however, that you 


had a hundred dollars coming to you, say at a bank in payment | 


of a check, would you like to have one hundred silver dollars 
counted out to you? The most ardent free silverite would resent 
an attempt of the bank to make such a payment. The law of the 
land authorizes it, for silver dollars are legal tender toany amount; 
but the higher law of human preference and business — for- 
bids the banker to avail himself of his legal right. What I desire 
to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, is this: If silver is not ‘‘money of 
final redemption” beyond five dollars, it is not any fault of the 
law, for in law silver dollars have unlimited legal tender. It is 
due to that principle in human nature which makes people prefer 
something more convenient. And this preference, sir, is some- 
thing beyond Congressional control. The banker above referred 
to, because he desires to retain your custom, makes it a point to 
furnish you the king of ony which will best suit your conven- 
ience. ause of this natural preference for the most convenient 
money, for these purely business reasons, the coin used in all large 
payments requiring the use of metallic money is gold, because it 
is much more convenient than silver to count and tocarry. We 
need both silver money and gold eens each to perform the work 
for which by its nature it is best fitted. That is what we on this 
side are contending for. 


THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL BIMETALLISM. 


This brings us to the consideration of a matter on which my 
colleague lavished a good deal of valuabletime. He tried to estab- 
lish a definition of bimetallism that would give his case some stand- 
ing in court. And then in a brave tone of voice he declared that 
‘*a large majority ” of the ‘common people” (whatever is meant 
by that expression) favor “ bimetallism.” As usual, he fails to 
tell the whole truth, namely, that every person favors bimetallism; 
that is, everyone desires to have both gold money and silver 
money in circulation, each performing its natural and proper 
function. We differ only as to the means or method of attaining 
the desired end. The advocates of the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver say, ‘‘Open the mints to the free coinage of both metals, then 
they will both be coined, and both will circulate as money.” 
But though every country in Europe and America has tried this 
experiment, though some are still trying it, the advocates of this 
method can not point to a single instance in which their method 
haseversucceeded. Aswehavealready seen, France had, with her 
mints open to both metals, first a circulation of silver up to about 
1850, and then a reversal to gold only. Ourown experience here in 
the United States has been thesame. Our coinageratio of 15 to 1, 
from 1792 to 1834, overvalued silver and undervalued gold, so 
during those years, at least the last twenty of them, our circula- 
tion consisted of silver and no gold. The change of ratio in 1834 
and 1837 to 15.98 to 1 (commonly spoken of as ‘‘16 to 1”) over- 
valued gold and undervalued silver, and silver gradually retired 
from circulation as money. Noone would part with 371.25 grains 
of silver (the amount of pure silver in a dollar) for 100 cents as 
money when he could sell it for 103 cents as bullion. 

And this has been the experience of every nation that has ever 
triedthe experiment. A double standard is, therefore, an alternat- 
ing standard. It is not bi-metallism, but one-at-a-time-metallism. 


OUR COINAGE ACT OF 1853. 


In the later forties and early fifties this country was so stripped 
of its silver coin that there was serious embarrassment in business 
from the lack of ‘‘change.” Trying to supply this lack of change, 
Congress in 1849 authorized the coinage of gold dollars; but the 
pieces were too small for practical use. So great was this embar- 
rassment that farmers, merchants, and all classes of business men 
petitioned Congress to devise some way to secure the concurrent 
circulation of both gold and silver coin, for thatis what the people 
want. After much discussion of the subject Congress succeeded in 
1853 in framing a law which gave for the first time in our history 
the circulationof both metals side by side. The method was this— 
the only method ever devised by the wit of man that has succeeded: 

1. That one of the metals (gold) should have unlimited coinage 
and tender. Gold was chosen for the simple reason that, as before 
indicated, it is the coin in which people prefer to make all large 


payments. 

37 That the coins for fractions of a dollar (halves, quarters, etc.) 
should be reduced in size (so that there would be no temptation 
to melt them down or sell them for bullion), their coinage to be on 
Government account only, and their legal-tender quality limited 
to five dollars. 

It may be noted, parenthetically, that nothing was done with 
the silver dollar. It was not mentioned in this bill. It was out 
of use, and no one seemed to care anything about it. 

This gave us the concurrent circulation of both metals up to the 

out of the war, when both gold and silver retired from 


circulation. 
le want is the use of both metals, each in the 


What the 
way that best serve their purposes. They want the actual 
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circulation of both, not simply the promise of it. You free sil- 
verites offer them a method that has always failed, and in the 
nature of things always will. We offer a method that has never 
failed, and that is why it has been adopted by all the leading 
nations of the world. You offer a law permitting both to be 
coined, hoping that both will be. We offer a plan whereby the 
desired resultis secured with certainty. Yours is the bimetallism 
of the statute book. Ours is the bimetailism of the countingroom. 
Yours is theoretical bimetallism. Ours is practical bimetallism. 
[| Applause. ] 
AN ILLUSTRATION AND ITS APPLICATION 


To illustrate in another way: Weall want the navigation of both 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. You can get from Erie to Ontario 
by either of two courses—by the Niagara River or by the Welland 
Canal. One of these routes is ‘‘ free,” natural, ever flowing. It 
has beautiful scenery, and the motion is swift and exhilarating. 
The other was dug out laboriously by the hand of man, guided by 
experience. It is plain,simple,commonplace. There is no poetry 
about it. But itis safe. It may be claimed that the sailing is 
just as good below the falls, but what craft could survive the trip? 
And if it should, how could it get back to Lake Erie? By the 
‘**free,” ‘‘open” route, where the water flows without let or hin- 
drance, it may be possible, though exceedingly hazardous, to get 
from Erie to Ontario. But it is only by the second route, by the 
‘* artificial” canal, where the water is confined and controlled, that 
we can go in either direction at will and in safety. 

The illustrationis apt. In no country where there is an “‘ open” 
mint, ‘‘free and unlimited” coinage of both metals, is there any 
gold incirculation. These countries have silver money only, with 
all the attendant inconvenience and disadvantages. On the other 
hand, in every country where there is unlimited coinage of gold 
and limited coinage of silver, both gold coins and silver coins cir- 
culate, each performing the service for which it is by nature best 
fitted. 

And it is a singular fact, worthy of notice in this connection, 
that in countries where the coinage of silver is limited by law 
silver is used more largely in proportion to population than in 
those countries where its coinage is by law unlimited. The for 
mer countries not only have and use more money, they have and 
use more silver money than the latter countries. And, more- 
over, they have and use more money of both kinds than they 
themselves did when they had their mints open to the unlimited 
coinage of both metals. In other words, sir, the plan now prac- 
ticed by all enlightened nations gives the use of more money and 
better money than the old, discarded method of unlimited coinage 
of both metals, based, as Leon Say stated, on “ primitive inabil- 
ity” to devise a better way. 

THE ESSENTIAL 


FACTS ABOUT THE ACT OF 1873. 


This brings us to a subject about which there has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding, one on which unscrupulous men have 
endeavored to stir up the passions of the people. Iam glad to 
note that my colleague held himself above such action. Indeed, 
no well-informed, self-respecting man now casts aspersions on the 
methods or motives of the men who passed the act of 1873. But 
the leader of the Populist party in Minnesota, thereby confessing 
that he is outof arguments, has recently begun again the effort to 
stir up the people’s passions on this subject. So I shall now give 
the essential facts, facts which no one fully conversant with the 
subject denies, in relation to the nature and passage of the much- 
discussed act of February 12, 1873. 

The original bill was prepared in the Treasury Department by 
John Jay Knox, then deputy comptroller of the currency, under 
the general direction of George S. Boutwell, then Secretary of the 
Treasury. The laws relating tothe mint had not been revised for 
more than a generation, and much confusion existed. This bill 
was largely a codification of existing law, with such improvements 
asexperience suggested. It was introducedin the Senate April 25, 
1870, accompanied by a report giving the reasons for the bill, the 
method of its preparation, and an explanation of every section in 
it. Herein my hand I hold a volume of the Executive Documents, 
second session Forty-first Congress; and here, in Mis. Doc. No. 132, 
is the original bill and the report accompanying it. 

The bill, though not very long, covered the whole subject of 
mints and mintage. There has never been any controversy over 
any but two or threeof thesections. To these I now invite atten- 
tion. 

Section 14. This section of the bill specifies the weight and fine- 
ness of the gold coins, and begins with these words: 

Sec. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, 
which, at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight-tenthis grains, shall 
be the unit of value, etc. 

Sections 15 and 18 were as follows: 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coin, the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the quarter 
dollar and dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight 
of said half dollar. That the silver coin issued in conformity with the above 
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covtien shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums lees 
than $1. 


” * . * a ad ” 

Bro. 18. And be it further enacted, That no coins, either gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of 
the denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth. 

The report accompanying the bill discusses these sections fully, 
saying, among other things (page 11): . 

SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 

The coinage of the silver-dollar page, the history of which is here given, is 
discontinued in the we yosed bill, * * * The present gold-dollar piece is 
ane dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver-dollar piece is discon- 

And the discontinuance of the silver dollar is specifically pointed 
out in three other places in the report. 

Throughout all the discussions of the bill, and in every form of 
the bill, these two provisions (that making the gold dollar the unit 
of value and that omitting from coinage the silver dollar of 4124 
grains) remained unchanged. Sections i4and 180f the original bill 
remained absolutely unchanged, and were in the bill as finally 
passed exactly as they appeared in the original bill. Section 15 
of the original bill was changed from time to time, as follows: 

In the original bill, 8.859, introduced April 25, 1870, and favor- 
ably reported at the following session, December 19, 1870, it was as 
given above. The bill in this form passed the Senate by a vote of 
36 to 14, on January 10,1871. And the records show that Senator 
SHERMAN voted against the bill, while Senator Stewart voted for 
it. It did not, through lack of time at the close of the Congress, 

the House at that session. But the bill was amended in the 
ouse February 25, 1871, in several ways, among which was an 
amendment to section 15 raising the legal tender of silver coins to 

five dollars, as under the act of 1853. 

In the first session of the Forty-second © 
1871, Mr. Kelley reported the as H.R.5. 
bill was as follows: 

Sno. 15, And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter dollar and 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said haif 
dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denominational value, for 
any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

This is an exact reproduction of sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
February 21, 1853, except that it omits the silver 5-cent piece. 
On Jan 9,1872, this bill was brought up in the House for dis- 
cussion, en it was found that some members wanted a dollar 

jiece, though allagreed that it should be simply the equal of two 

Ratt dollars, with limited coinage and tender. And so, when the 
bil! as a whole had been thoroughly discussed and various amend- 
ments suggested, it was referred back to the committee January 
10, 1872. 

When on February 18, 1872, the bill was reported back to the 
House by Mr. Hooper as H. R. 1427, it contained the following 
provision: 


Seo. 16. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a Pgs 3 dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, 
dime or ten-cent ;. and the weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains; 
half dollar, q r dollar, and the dime shall vely, one-half, one- 
quarter, and one-tenth of the weight of said d ; which coins shall be a 
legal tencer at their denominational value for any amount not exceeding $% 
in any-one payment. 


The bill containing this provision passed the House May 27, 1872. 
It will be noted that the dollar introduced into the bill, as just 
shown, contained oa ES. exactly the t of two 
dollars, and like the half dollars it had only limited coinage and 
tender. iItwasnot the old standard dollar of 412 1-2 grains, and did 
not have ‘‘ free coinage” or full tender. is is the dollar which 
was afterwards dropped out of the bill, and in place of which the 
trade dollar of 420 grains, with unlimited coinage but limited ten- 
der, was substituted. 

The fourth and final form of the bill, which passed the Senate 
January 17, 1878, and the House February 7, 1873, and wassigned 
by the presiding officers of the two Houses February 12, 1878, con- 
tained the following provision: 

That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent 
or ten-cent piece; and the of the trade dollar shall panes er 
the weight of the haif dollar > 2) enna, Sie quacter and the 
dime shall be, eager one-half one fifth of w tof said half 

1 value for any 


, on March 9, 
tion 15 of that 


dollar; and said coins be a legal tender at their 
amount not exceeding §5 in any one payment. 


THE OLD STANDARD DOLLAR WAS NEVER CN THE BILAL. 

Ask the first twenty free silverites that you meet, “* Did the act of 
1873 ever contain the old standard silver dollar of 412} grains"? 
and nineteen of them, if not all, will y answer, “ Why, 
certainly, and it was surreptitiously out just before the 
passage of the bill.” Man — has his righteous indig- 
nation aroused by being told this tale. And very frequently it has 
been told by men who sincerely believed that such was the case. 
The free silver leaders are res ible for this erroneous impres- 
sion. They have, with a few 
impression troadcast, for the p 
ment which would be natural 


of stirring up the resent- 
if story were true. But, as we 
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have seen, the story is not true. The 412}-grain dollar was ne 
in the bill from first to last! Its omission was carefully pointed 
out in the report accompanying the original bill, and the reason. 
for the omission were plainly given. The dollar for which the 
trade dollar was finally substituted was a 384-grain dollar, of |i:n- 
ited coinage and tender; and the change was made for the bene {i; 
of the silver ucers, to enable them to find a market for their 
silver in the t. 


DISCUSSIONS SHOWING WHY IT WAS OMITTED. 


That the matter was fully discussed in Congress may be seen 
by the following extracts from the debates. 

On January 9, 1872, in reporting H. R.5, which (like the original 
bill 8.859) contained no silver r of any kind, Mr. Kelley, 
chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, said: 

The Senate the bill and acted u it during the last Congress ay, 
sent it to the oa was referred tot on Coinage, Weirhte 
and Measures, and received as careful attention as I have ever known a 
committee to bestow on any measure. 

* © » ® * + 
We proceeded with great deliberation to over the bill, not onl tio 
by section, but line by line, and word b: word; the bill has not recsived the 
same elaborate consideration from the Committee on Coinage of this House. 
but the attention of each member was brought to it at the earliest day of this 
session; each member groveres a copy of the bill, and there has been a thor- 
oa examination of the bill again.—Congressional Globe, volume 100, page 


For reasons not particularly related to the question of silver 


coinage (one of the points of contention being the substitution of 
the nickel for the old silver half dime, which e i hadshown 
to be too small a coin), H. R. 5 was recommi to the committee, 


On February 13 it was rereported by the committee as H. R. 1427, 
and contained a silver dollar of 384 grains, as shown above. On 


April 9, 1872, this bill came up in the House for consideration. 


Mr. H r, in a carefully prepared speech of ten columns, ex- 
plained the bill, section by section. The h may be found on 


speec 
pages 2306-8, volume 102, of the Congressional Globe. Discussing 
the silver coins, he said: 


Section 16 reenacts the provisions of the ceiing town da the silver 
coins and their weigh ively, except in won to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in wei 412} to 


eight from 384 ooginn, Shee making it a subsidiary 

harmony with the silver coins less denomination to secure its 
concurrent circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by reason 
of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value, long 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of 
does not circulate now in commercial transactions with any 

, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this respect can 
bars of the same standard, avoid- 


for that purpose. 


On the same day Mr. Stoughton made a speech of seven columns, 
in which he said (same volume, page 2308): 
The silver coins for are the dollar, 384 


provided , the half do!l- 
dollar, and dime, of the value and 


not 
now issued, is worth for bu 
cents more than two ; ha 
value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circu 
v- payment, and to be used for only manufacture and exportation as 


Mr. Potter, in discussing this part of the bill, said: 


Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of im ce. When it was before the House 
in the early part of this session I took some objections to it which I am in- 


clined now to in view of all the circumstances, were not entirely well 
founded, but after reflection I am still convinced that it is a measure 
sieieediattaiemen ania ee ie ae ae come 
count 

aa for ow as legal-te coin of one metal instead as oe 
tofore of two. I k m this would be a a eee beri es 
tender coins, su coin, should be of alone; bat en 
we on PEG WE AES RAES Coat Se Saaee asa 
bill also for a change in respect of the weight and value of 


rted as having said afterwards that 
ill omitted the standard silver dol- 


to ask the tleman who has just (Mr. Potter] if he knows 
dian sarnesens te the world which Se eae Ubsidiner coinave of full 
value? The 10 per cent below the value of enin 


and, acting under the advice af the axberte of this country and of, England 


reason: It is ible to 
sil 
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In another place in the same speech Mr. Kelley said: 
in that is not gold issubsidiary. I repeat it, sir. Every coin that 
is not gold is subsidiary. p : 

Speaking on another subject a few months afterwards, Mr. Stew- 
art, then as now a Senator from Nevada, said (page 1392, vol- 
ume 2, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD): 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold. 

And about two weeks later, on February 20, 1874, the same gen- 
tleman said (same volume, page 1677): 

By this process we shall come to aspecie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purchesing power of a dollar, and he will 
not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the producing classes 
to do, figure a the ehengee. gure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the gambling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 
Gold is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth. 

These are the words of Senator Stewart before he became sim- 
ply the representative of a special interest. [Applause. | 

Here the hammer fell. | 
r. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCLEary] be permitted to conclude his 
remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. As it is now the usual time 
for adjournment, I assure the committee that I appreciate very 
highly this exceptional action in granting at such an hour unlim- 
ited extension of time. I shall try, as heretofore, not to waste 
words. 

SOME EXPERT OPINIONS. 

The bill was submitted to the leading experts in this country and 
tosomein Europe. Their answers are given in Ex. Doc. H.R. No. 
307, second session Forty-first Congress, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand. Not to weary the committee, I wil! give only one or 
two of the opinions. The document from which I take them was 
transmitted to the House as a supplementary report on the bill. 

Mr. J. Ross Snowden, formerly superintendent of the mint at 
Philadelphia, opposed the proposition to reduce the size of the 
silver dollar, saying: 

THE PRESENT SILVER DOLLAR SHOULD NOT BE DISCONTINUED. 

I see it is pro d to demonetize the silver dollar. This I think inadvis- 
able. * * * Itis quite true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than 
two half dollars or four quarter dollars, will not be used as a circulating 
medium, but only for cabinets, and perhaps to supply some occasional or 
local demand; yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a piece as 
the dollar to be struck from the metal which is only worth 94 cents. 

Dr. Linderman, formerly Director of the Mint, discussing the 

rovision for the 384-grain dollar (which was in the preliminary 

aft of the original bill presented to him), said: 

Section 11 reduces the welgns of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. I 
can see no good reason for the proposed reduction in the weight of this coin. 
It would be better, in my opinion, to discontinue its issue altogether. 

The gold dollar is really the legal unit and measure of value. Havinga 
higher value as bullion than its nominal value, the silver dollar long ago 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and, being of no practical use whatever, its 
issue should be discontinued. 

The judgment of nearly all the experts being against the useless 
coinage of silver dollars ‘‘ only for cabinets” of curious coins, it 
was omitted from the bill sent to Congress, as before shown. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ACT OF 1873. 

From the foregoing, all of which is substantiated by the con- 
temporary records, it is clear that the bill was before Congress for 
about three years; that it was printed eleven times separately and 
twice in reports of the yoy, ~ sree of the Currency; that it was 
considered at length by the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
by the Coinage Committee of the House during five different ses- 
sions; that it was carefully debated in both Houses, the debates in 
the Senate occupying 66 columns, and those in the House occupy- 

78 columns of the Con jonal Globe; and it finally passed 
su tially as it was originally introduced. Every feature of 
the bill was thoroughly explained in the original report accompa- 
nying the bill, and repeatedly afterwards in the debates on the 

itself. There deabiiens were persons in both Houses who did 
not pay attention to either the report or the discussions, for at 
that time such subjects were regarded as of interest only to ex- 
—_ but it seniainly can not be truthfully said that they did not 

ve full opportunity to know all about it. 

So far as concerns the coi of gold and silver, there were 
just two important provisions in the act of 1873, namely, the un- 

imited coinage of gold and the limited coinage of silver. Both 
of these provisions have endured and will endure; because, as I 
have shown already, this is the only way in which we can have 
the use of both metals as money at the same time. And though 
some very excellent gentlemen in Congress in 1878, when the wave 


of “ free silver” threatened to overwhelm everyone o to it, 
may have said some foolish about the act of 1873, it isa 


significant fact, Mr. Chairman, t not a single Republican of 
those quoted as saying these things, euless heliven in 2 cllver- ro- 
a aeevunante uae caur, Cotes Covepens che ceeenetearovioions © the 
act of 1873 above cited. Except as to the trade dollar (which was 
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inserted as a special concession to the silver producers), the act of 


1873, based upon the experience of centuries, framed by men pre- 

eminent for ability and integrity, discussed in all its phases dur- 

ing the three years when it was before Congress, will be recorded 

in history as one of the wisest and best pieces of legislation ever 

enacted by the Congress of the United States. Its det iv be 

changed, but its fundamental principles will endure. { Applause. ] 
WHY DIDN'T THE NEWSPAPERS SAY MOR! 

Occasionally we hear a man ask, ‘‘ Why didn’t the newspapers 
say more about the act at the time of its passage?” The answer 
is plain. It was because of their being news-papers, not ancient 
histories. There was nothing new in principle or practice in the 
bill. It was largely a reenactment of existing law, properly codi- 
fied. Why did the bill give gold unlimited coinage and tender? 
Because all mint laws in existence did so. Why did it restrict 
the coinage of subsidiary silver and limit its tender to five dollars? 
Because these were the provisions of the act of February 21, 1853. 
Why did it omit from coinage tue old standard silver dollar? Be- 
cause that had been the intent of the act of 1853. In 1853 the dol- 


lar was entirely out of circulation, and no attempt was made to 
bring it back into circulation. Why did it make the gold dollar 
the unit of value? Because it had really been the metallic unit 
since 1834. And this was the avowed intention of the act of 1853,as 
is shown by the following extracts from the Congressional Globe, 
selected from many that might be given. 

In discussing the act of 1853, when it was before Congress, 
twenty years before the act of 1873 was passed, Mr. Skelton, of 
New Jersey, said, among other things: 


Gold is the only standard of value by which all property is 1 measured; 
it is virtually the only currency of the country.— Congressional ¢ volume 
XXVI, second session, Thirty-second Congress, page 190 

And on the same point, Mr. Dunham, who had the measure in 
charge in the House, said (volume and page above cited 

Another objection urged against this proposed change is that i . isa 
standard of goldonly. * * * What advantage is to be obtained by astand- 
ard of the two metals, which is not as well, if not much better, attained by 
a single standard, Iam unable to perceive; while there are very lisad- 


vantages resulting from it, as the experience of every nation wh has at- 


tempted to maintain it has proved. * * Indeed, it is utterly impossible 
that you should long at a time maintain a double standard Gentle- 
men talk about a double standard of gold and silver asathing that exists 
and that we propose to change. We have had but a single standard for 
thelast three or four years. (Gold had really been the standard since 1854, but 
the fact was emphasized about 1850 by the sudden and enormous i: ase in 
gold production.) That has been, and now is, gold. We propose t Cit re 


main so, and to adapt silver to it, to regulate it by it 

These remarks on the act of 1853, at the time of its consideration 
in Congress, show that the principles of the act of 1873 had been 
enunciated and enacted into law twenty years before. And the 
remarks of Mr. Kelley in the House in 1872 (‘‘ We can not main- 
tain the double standard,” etc.) and those of Senator Stewart in 
1874 (‘I want the standard gold,” etc.) show that at that time, be- 
fore the tremendous output of silver turned men’s heads, there 


was practically undivided opinion on the subject. The bill had 
been before Congress three years, it had been repeatedly discussed, 
there was nothing new or startling in it, and hence there was no 


call for any extended notice of its passage. Why, sir, the very fact 
that the papers made no extended report of its passage is the very 
best evidence, if any more were wanted, that the act was neither 
novel nor vicious. The Reporters’ Gallery has always included 
men representing all shades of opinion, men nowhere surpassed 
for intelligence, honesty, and alertness. Had there been anything 
wrong in either the matter of the bill or the method of its passage, 
these things would surely have been discovered and reported by 
some of these gentlemen. No, no, Mr. Chairman; the bill was 
passed —— and honestly. It embodies the principles of sound 
mintage, and it undoubtedly saved us from going to a silver basis 
on the resumption of specie payments. And, therefore, sir, the 
men who framed it and those who passed it deserve and will 
receive the grateful thanks of ourselves and our posterity. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINAGE 

In the evolution of money the metals gradually superseded all 
other commodities as the medium of exchange. [ron and copper 
came to be produced in such quantities that they ceased to be 
** precious metals,” and gave way to silver. Inthe course of time, 
as civilization and the demands of trade required it, gold was in- 
troduced into one country after another. In this evoluti a 
nation’s needs and progress can be pretty accurately determined 
by noting the kind of money used by it. 

At first the metals passed by weight. To save the trouble of 
carrying scales and the danger of being cheated by means of alloys, 
the custom gradually grew up of having the ruling prince cut the 
metals into pieces of convenient size and shape, and stamp on one 
side of the piece its weight and fineness (and later on its worth), 
and on the other side the features of the prince as the author of the 
stamp. This was the origin of coinage. 

But princes were sometimes tempted by their greed or their need 
to put into the coins less of the metal than they should. Then, in 

er to compel people to accept these debased coins in payment 


pil 








of obligations, the princes decreed that the coins must be accepted. 
This was the origin of what is known as “ legal-tender ” laws. 

For hundreds of years the money of Rome was copper. We 
have a memento of that time in our English word “ estimate.” 
The Latin for copper is ‘* aes,” and to estimate literally means to 
give the value in copper. About 300 B. C. copper was dethroned 
and silver became the standard money. About 150 B. C. gold be- 
gan to be used in Rome as money. 
was for about five centuries almost entirely without gold money, 
the currencies of mediwval Europe being of silver and copper. 
The reintroduction of gold coinage began at Florence, Italy, in 
1252, with the coinage of the florin. As a result of the Crusades, 
the commerce of Florence, Genoa, Venice, and other states lying 
along the Mediterranean had so increased as to demand the use 
of a more convenient money than silver. Gradually other na- 
tions, as their commerce became great enough, introduced the 
use of gold money with silver money. The Crusades not only en- 
larged trade along the Mediterranean, but they also opened up to 
Europe the then only gold-yielding districts—the Crimea—so that 
the demand for gold money and the source of supply came to- 
on. The use of gold was thereby both necessitated and made 

SIDLe, 

Then began the coinage of both metals. Then began, too, as a 
consequence, the monetary troubles with which the history of 
the next five centuries abounds: the alternation of silver money 
and gold money, the frequent changes in the ratio in the vain 
attempt to keep both, the edicts against shipping out either kind 
of coin, the execution of prominent merchants for seeking gain 
by exporting the metal undervalued in the mints of one country 
and overvalued in the mints of another. These ‘‘ o mints for 
both metals” were not in consequence of any theory of ‘ bimetai- 
lism,” but of what Leon Bey quoted before, so aptly character- 
ized as “ the primitive inability of the legislators to combine to- 
oe the two precious metals otherwise.” Oresme, Copernicus, 

resham, and others had at different times and in different coun- 
tries pointed out the source of the trouble, but the “ primitive 
inability of the legislators” left the countries without a remedy. 
And the supply of gold and silver was so small (as will be seen by 
reference to the table showing their annual production) that the 
nations kept on, hoping against hope (as we are apt to do when we 
geo no alternative) that somehow the open mint for both metals 
would give the circulation of both. But, as we have seen, these 
hopes were indulged only to be disa eenee. England cut the 
Gordian knot in 1816, and was freed rom the financial embar- 
rassments on this score that had afflicted her. But other nations 
a on in their old way, with the old results of alternating stand- 
= , losing at one time their gold and at another time their 
ver. 

The flood of gold at the middle of this century en the way 
for relief. Our own country, as might be ted from the en- 
terprise and intelligence of our people, was the first to act. As 
we have seen, Congress as early as 1853 passed an act limiting 
the coi and tender of subsidiary silver. France began to 
move in 1857, and in 1865 the countries composing the Latin Union 
adopted the oa of limited coinage and tender of silver. 
Caer followed in 1871-1878. And the principle has now been 
adopted by nearly all the civilized nations of the world. 


BIRTH OF THE THEORY OF “ BIMETALLISM.” 


By reference to the table Sees a of gold and 
silver, it will be seen that shortly r 1870 the production of sil- 
ver began to increase enormously, leaping from an average of 
$55,663,000 in the period of 1865-70, to an average of $81,864,000 in 
the period of 1870-75. It was at this time that the theory of so- 
called “ bimetallism” was born. As I said before, it came into 
being ‘‘ born of recent needs and hopes and fears.” The produc- 
tion of silver was becoming so 7 that it was becoming hard to 
find a market for the product. is was the reason for the inser- 
tion of the ‘* trade dollar” in the final edition of the act of 1873. 
The necessities of the silver producers were not yet so great that 
—_ had the audacity to propose what they did afterwards. About 
1876 they began to talk about “ bimetallism” and its beauties. 

My friend wants a definition. Let us take the Century Diction- 
ary, than which there is no higher authority on the meaning and 
history of words: 


Bimetallic.—This word and its derivatives are of recent origin, M. Cernuschi 
having been the first to use “ binetallique ” in 1869 and “ bimetallic” in 1876 


Of or povteinies to two metals; specifically, to the use of a double 
metallic standard in currency. 
Bimetallism.—Bimetallism pertains to the use of two as money at 


metals 

relative values set by ae ve enactment; the union of two metals in cir 
culation as money et a fixed rate. Specifically, that system 
recognizes both coins of silver and coins gold as | 
amount, or the concurrent use of coins of two metals asa 
at 2 fixed relative value. 

By the first persere h above it will be seen that the theory and 
the name for it were hinted in 1869 in France, and that it did 
not become current as a name until 1876, when, as I said earlier, 


“time was ripe for its utter refutation.” The definition of bi- 


ith the fall of Rome, Europe | 








metallism given by the dictionary shows its essence to be «+),. 
concurrent use of two metals as a circulating medium at a fi... i 
relative value.” This is the kind of bimetallism for which y. 
contend, that method which gives the actual “ concurrent yse” ,; 
both metals. This is the kind that we have and which we s}),;\| 
keep, notwithstanding the threats or the promises of those aie 
would have us return to an experiment that has been tried 4),,) 
found wanting. ; 

It is worthy of note that the silver miners who are behind t})\x 
movement do not stop with the request for the opportunity to hay. 
their product converted “ free of charge” into the form of money 
They go further and demand (for “demand” is the word of ¢)\.. 
only party that has allowed itself to be used for the accomp)is)). 
ment of this scheme)—they demand that tne silver coins s},)| 
have full legaltender. In plain language, they want us to arranys 
legislation that will permit the producer of silver to take fi; 
cents’ worth of silver to the mint, have it labeled ‘‘ one dollar ” 
and then enable him to force his creditors to accept it as one dv}- 
lar. These silver barons have perawec ses as to want us to 
so legislate that they can ‘‘out-H "the petty princesof bygone 
days in debasing the currency and then forcing the people to ac- 
cept it as of full value. Shall we allow ourselves ta he flattered, 
or cajoled, or bullied into becoming their humble instruments i; 
this nefarious scheme? : 

Silver dollars are now full legal tender, but they are coined on 
Government accountonly. The Government thus gets whateyer 
— there may be in the coinage, and in return undertakes to 

eep the two kinds of coin at a parity. 


THE “ OPEN MINT" WOULD CREATE NO DEMAND. 


One of the favorite claims of a certain class of free silverites is 
this: ‘‘The open mint would create an unlimited demand for si)- 
ver, and that would restore it to its price before 1873 and hold it 
there. This would restore the parity of the metals, and that would 
result in their concurrent circulation.” There are three very 
direct answers to these claims: 

1. There is no such thing as unlimited demand for anything in 
the world, and no way to create such ademand. Even the fabled 
King Midas, who seemed to have an insatiable desire for gold, ani 
who was granted the power of turning everything he touched int. 
the yellow metal, soon satiated himself and prayed to have the 
rp ce power removed from him. It must be remembered, too, 
in this connection, that mere desire for a thing is not ‘‘ demand” 
for it in a business sense. I see things every day that I would 
very much like to have; but, as I can not afford to buy them, my 
desire for them does not constitute a business ‘‘ demand ” for them. 

And furthermore, inasmuch as thereis only a limited supply of 
anything, if an unlimited demand for it could in any way be 
created, the price of the would soon be ‘out of sight” and 
the thing i f would be outof reach. This talk of an *‘ unlimited 
demand” is simply childish. 

2. Even if silver could, by opening the mint to its unrestricted 
coinage on private account, be ‘‘ restored to its price before 1873,” 
that would benefit no one but the silver. As we all 
know, for more than a quarter of a century before 1873 standard 
silver money was not coined for purposes of circulation. 

8. But the fundamental fallacy on this point, sir (and it seems 
to be entertained even by some who do not believe in the inde- 

ndent free coinage of silver), consists in taking it for granted 
that free coinage would create some demand for silver. It can 
easily be shown that it would not create any demand whatever. 
Let us examine the matter. 

What does ‘‘free coinage,” as it is called, mean? It does not 
mean that the Government would buy any of the silver, not an 
ounce. The Government would simply receive the silver from 
its owner, stamp it, and hand it back to him. Does that create 
any demand for the silver? 

uckwheat flour is now used to a limited extent for food. The 

demand for buckwheat flour is entirely due to this fact. Would 

opening a new buckwheat flour mill create any demand for buck- 

t flour? a aot ane more than the ; a 

did. These are allsimply steps in pre supply. e 

eat must still be found in ep alien with other kinds of 
flour. 
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all simply steps in the s y. The demand is in the 
on ey oar of varias Kode wile hich to make exchanges. 
The owner of the coin would still have to go forth and find a mar- 
ket for this kind of money in on with other forms of 
anes The minting would, therefore, not create any demand for 
the silver, but would sim Cyr gee seater pe > agra 
demand there might be or silver coin in channels of trade in 
competition with other forms o 
And, sir, because of the 

value, the demand for silver coin in actual business is 

As a matter of fact there is more silver coin in this coun 
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than can be used as coin, Experience has shown that the business 
including minor coins. But we already have a stock of silver 
coin amounting to over $500,000,000. So there is absolutely no 
trade demand for more silver coinage for some time to come. 

And this the producers of silver well understand. Indeed, the 
men who framed this free-coinage amendment have embodied in 
it their admission of this fact. The very first paragraph of the 
amendment contains the following clause: 

And whenever the said coins herein provided for shall be received into the 

— certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now provided 

w. 

What does this clause show? Why, sir, a moment’s thought 
will reveal its meaning. It is an open confession, sir, on the part 
of these most rampant advocates of free coinage of silver that 
they fully understand that no demand exists in the channels of 
commerce for more silver coin than we now have, and that if 
more silver were coined it would soon be returned to the Treasury 
to be stored at public expense. This clause stultifies their whole 
contention. [Applause.| 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING THE PARITY. 

What I have just said about silver coin coming into ‘‘compe- 
tition with other forms of money” suggests the need of saying a 
few words about the great importance of preserving the parity or 
equality of our various forms of money, to which my colleague 
refe in such sneering terms. 

The Gresham law, so often referred to, is, of course, not a law 
enacted by any person or legislative body. It is simply the ob- 
served result of a principle of human nature. For wise reasons 
our Creator has endowed each of us with the instinct of self- 

ation. Thisis the basisof the Gresham law. A short way 
of stating the law is this: ‘‘Poor money drives out good money.” 
Why is thistrue? Toillustrate,let us supposea case: You owe me 
$10. You also owe $10 toa man in Chicago. In your pocket you 
have two ten-dollar bills. Let us suppose that one of these bills is 
a only locally; that is, it will be received without discount only 
the neighborhood where you and I live; the other bill we will 
sup to be good anywhere. Under these circumstances which 
of the bills would you naturally give tome? Youwould naturally 
give me the one having only a local value; the other bill you would 
reserve to send away to Chicago. Of these two bills, in other 
words, you would naturally send away the good one. So would 
I. So would anyone. And in consequence our community would 
send away its good money, ‘‘ good anywhere,” and have left only 
the poorer money, ‘‘ good locally.” This illustrates what is meant 
by the Gresham law. 

But it is time, Mr. Chairman, for some one to embody in terse, 
lucid language another law of money, covering another ground. 
As no one else, so far as I know, has stated it, I shall offer a ten- 
tative statement, to wit: With all forms of money at a parity all 
will be used, each for the purpose which it will best serve. 

The law just stated, like the Gresham law, rests on a principle 
of human nature. Since “self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,” a little child is by nature blindly selfish. Training and 
experience, however, gradually teach it that due consideration of 
the rights and desires of others is the surest way of securing its 
own oe and having itsown desires gratified. Evenif prompted 
by no higher motive, it will gradually reach the plane of ‘en- 
lightened selfishness.” One of the forms of this is business cour- 
tesy. By reason of this courtesy, if all forms of money are kept 
equal in value, ‘“‘at a parity,” each person doing business will 
make it a point to pay out the kind of money which will be most 
acceptable to the person receiving it. 

And therefore, Mr. Chairman, because we believe that each 
kind of money—silver, gold, and paper—has a function to perform 
in our business life which it can perform better than either of the 
others can, we on this side of the question are determined to keep 
them all in use. This is why we attach so much importance to 
maintaining the parity of all ourformsofmoney. And bevausethis 
gives us the safest, the most convenient, and the most economical 
means of accomplishing our exchanges, we feel that we have a 
right to designate it ‘‘sound money.” 


THE SILVER LOBBY IN WASHINGTON. 

The silver barons maintain here, as is well known, a large and 
well-organized lobby. It is under the direction of ‘‘Gen.” A. J. 
Warner _who devotes his whole time to and receives a large salary 
for publishing pamphlets, addresses, circulars, etc., to advance 
their interests. 

I know little or nothing of their methods, Mr. Chairman, aside 
from the fact that vast sums of ar are being furnished from 


some source to pay for printing an 
Gust ts powed th cron on aur cuit dees 


ublishing the literature | 
ted broadcast over the 
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country. But I think that asa rule it is safe not to trust a man | 


who lacks faith in others. A reasonable 


strangers is, of course, perfectly proper. But the men who are | 


constantly aspersions upon other people are, as a rule, 
pretty good folks to look out for. “ Doubt the doubter” is an old 


ce in dealing with | 


| and wise proverb. 
of the country needs about $125,000,000 in silver coin of all kinds, | 
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And the amount of vilification indulged in by 
these men, in words and in pictures, leads one to question the 
uprightness of their purposes and the character of their methods. 

Knowing that they can not hope for success unless they can 





| secure the cooperation of two @reat classes of people, the farmers 


and the workingmen, they have prepared a lot of special cireu- 
lars for distribution among these two classes of people. They are 
also trying to make out that there is a “debtor class” among us, 
and are sending out circulars to try to convince men that it is all 
right for them to repudiate their obligations, provided they can 
do so under cover of law. They are insidiously trying 
mine the sense of honor that prevails in men’s hearts and con- 
sciences. By deliberate falsehoods and misleading half truths 
about men and measures they are seeking to convey the impres- 
sion that a wrong was perpetrated some quarter of a cen V 


to under- 


ago, 
and are trying thereby to justify men to themselves for desiring to 
commit a wrong now. Still the majority of men will agree with 
the late lamented Bill Nye in the opinion that ‘‘ The promise of 
a good man may be written in snow, but no ironclad agreement 
engraved on brass can avail against the intangible soul of a nim- 
ble liar.” maene 

Let us now examine briefly a few of their argumenta ad homines. 

THE INTEREST OF WORKINGMEN 

Everyone will admit that, so far as legislation can affect the 
matter, that systemis best under which those who earn their daily 
bread by their daily toil receive the best returns for their services. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILey], who has just spoken, 
points to Mexico as “‘ prosperous” in consequence of having the 
free coinage of silver. He quotes from an article in a recent num- 
ber of the North American Review, written by the Mexican min- 
ister, Mr. Romero. This distinguished representative is naturally 
loyal to his own country and desirous of making as strong a state- 
ment as possible as to her prosperity. He claims that mannfac- 
turers are making large profits. But what does he find to say 
about the wages of workingmen in Mexico? Listen: : 

Although our wages are low, there has been in recent years a marked tend- 
ency to their increase. 

Their wages are “‘low,” even in silver. Whatabout increase in 
wages? The most that he can claim is that there has been a ‘* tend- 
ency” in that direction; no real increase worth mentioning s} 
cifically. Workingmen will do well to ‘‘ ponder on these things.” 

The following statement appears in Bulletin No. 9, 1891, of the 
Bureau of the American Republics: 


One of the greatest evils (referring to Mexico) at the present time is the 
existence of a scale of wages which defies all power of reduction; which robs 
the laborers of all sense of dignity or feeling of association with the rest of 


Sspe- 


| their fellow-citizens; and having reduced them to acondition of abject abase 


ment, deteriorates to a like extent their productive power and the measure 
of their ability. They are content to regard themselves as a plant or ma 
chinery which moves by extraneous aids only, and has no power of volition, 


and no desire to exercise it if it had 

And yet Mr. Romero finds it impossible to claim more than that 
there has been “a tendency ” to improvement in wages. 

We have before us, Mr. Chairman, a special message from the 
President asking us to make an appropriation to pay certain rail- 


| roads for carrying certain people from the Mexican line to various 


parts of the United States. What is the story behind this? Sim- 
ply this, sir. Some of our workingmen, having been told how 
fearfully they were being abused under our system, and being 
assured that things were “‘ booming” in Mexico, became the vic- 
tims of their misplaced confidence in free-silver orators and went 
to Mexico. Then they learned the truth, finally coming home at 
public expense. How many more of our workingmen will allow 
themselves to be made victims of similar tales? 

WHAT 

The awakening of Japan during these last thirty years from her 
sleep of ages is one of the noteworthy events of the century. 
has reformed her Government, changing it from the most strin- 
gent autocracy to a constitutional monarchy, with a legislature 
chosen in part by the people. She has inaugurated a system of 
public education. China will bear prompt though not cheerful 
witness to the fact that she has made great advances in the art of 
war. Would it not be rather singular, sir, if she did not also 
make advancement in the line of manufacturing? For years she 
has had companies of her brightest young men studying in this 
country and in Europe the most advanced ideas in all lines of 
knowledge and art. She has already adopted many of our inven- 
tions, and may become a serious competitor of ours. Therefore 
what, Mr. Chairman? 

Before answering, let me direct attention to two facts that the 
advocates of free coinage never tell when they are discussing the 
growth of Japan: 

1. Japan does not have free coinage of silver. There is no coin- 
age of silver in Japan except on Government account. (See 
Muhleman’s Monetary Systems of- the World, pag Why, 
then, do the advocates of free coinage of silver in this country 
refer to Japan as an illustration of their proposed plan? Do they 
not know the facts in the case? 

2. But Japan had an ‘“‘open mint for both metals” long enough 
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80 that she is now really on the silver basis. 
receive their pay in silver. 


Her workingmen 
Her employers of labor are said to 
be prospering, to be declaring ** very large dividends.” But what 


abont the wages of her working people? Let us see. 

I have here the January Bulletin of the Department of Labor, 
which shows the condition of labor in Japan. Here are the wages 
paid, translated into our standard: 

Daily rates of wages, Japan. 











Occupation. Highest. 





— 








Lowest. Average. 
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Railroads (per diem). | 180. 1850. 1360. | 1890, 
| 
IRIE, odin odin enttetennetunbns thsnsacenal aioe 1.53 | 1.91!) $23 
EE NED 6 icnsccecncconenasncenesndnias | 1.00 oO 16 | ¥. . 
DCOROURE, DOERTIEIR. 0c cune cc cnes cscdcocecesens | Lb 1.15 1.25| 2.00 
ee eae 1.22 1.33 13%); 2.0 
Conductors, freight..... 1.6} 168! Lé6l| 257 
Conductors, passenger - - 2. 11 2.30 3.19 3.84 
Engineers, locomotive... 5 ani --| 2.14 2.15 2.00 3.79 
I wien 1.06 1.15 2.00} 2.00 
Foremen, masons. ..........-- ink htnnnbaamedes 2.50 2.50 2.50! 410 
Painters ........... Se panek wigs cwows tine winnie | 1.50) 1.43) 132] 2.17 
Average, according to importance, for all oc- 
cupations, 1860 being reckoned as 100........ 87.7 92.7 100 | 168.6 
| 





There are in almost every community men who worked by the 
day before the war. Any young workingman who is at all taken 
by the glowing promises of the free silverites would do well to 


| ask one of these old gentlemen how much he really was paid in 


those ‘‘ bimetallic” days, and how much he could buy with his 
daily pay in the way of necessaries and comforts. 
WILL THE AMERICAN WORKMAN ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE DECEIVED? 

We have seen that the condition of American workingmen has 
vastly improved since the days when we had free coinage of silver. 
It has been shown, also, that opening our mint to coinage of silver 
on private account would at once send us to a silver basis. How 
would this affect wages and the men whoearn them? Every man 
who earns his daily bread by his daily toil owes it to himself and 
those whom he holds dear to think this over carefully. 

Any man who will examine daily quotations of prices as re- 
ported in the newspapers will soon discover that they change from 
day to day, and sometimes change very greatly in the course of a 
month. But 7 man who earns wages is familiar with the fact 
thatthey change slowly, an increase of 10 per cent in a year being 


| quite a gain. 


INTER + 5s cited 5 atiiaiiintnndntineephiuewiha $0. 60 $0.18 $0.30 
I a .88 20 33 
Cabinetmakers (furniture)................ 538 17 BO 
Carpenters sai sitbades cost .50 .20 . BO 
Carpenters and joiners (screen making) 55 om 0 
Compositors ; o/s alain sbsaetibntne-oibe . 83 .10 -20 | 
Coolies or general laborers...............-... | 33 14 2 
I I as a lt aicalinnicer me bualicead aie 45 .B 23 
Dyers ...... vaihs hed dipaihe dhpbcanakeheaeey 0 05 2 
Farm hands (men).......-. Drctindiaiitabemed . 30 .16 19 
Farm hands (women)......... 28 06 .19 
Lacquer makers............ 58 15 2 
Matting makers .. .50 .20 .00 
Oil pressers..... ane . Bt .16 25 
Paper hangers dame + dapeiabcnaniidabaade 60 .20 51 
Paper screen, lantern, etc., makers ........ 55 -20 31 
I a lal an atin 0 13 29 
EI HEE oon cnc no cnns oueens asveccce -70 ll . 26 
NID Tete ce odins Binet aeiibiidinndayaiobe 60 .20 2 
Sauce and preserve makers. .............-..- .40 .10 24 
Silkworm breeders (men) ................-. 50 10 ome 
Silkworm breeders (women) .............- 25 .05 17 
DINO ot 6ik cand nabdbmececne wecdeece . 69 2 36 
Tailors, foreign clothing ...........---..-.-- 1.00 2 .49 
Tailors, Japanese clothing .................. . 56 lb 2B 
Tea makers Dl shidadivedunebingbe ses wedase - 80 ae bs) 31 
I MOU ces sa nddvin Kndeveenksrecace< 0 ll 6 
la i a a aa .40 mir 15 
Wine and sake makers .....................- 50 15 29 
EGS cia cinthccwensivnimatoapbuanet 50 13 30 
Here are the monthly wages paid in certain lines: 
i 1. is SEs en eee bidaah maw hia ne newbie bmike bina $1. 44 
Firm hands (women) ............ sess Abb Mebtieaiitis Seaidhseaten ele impart enaie Gis en tdi 1.20 
Silkworm breeders (men)...............-. i ea ea Re a ts 1.92 
Silkworm breeders (women)............... inpintaee linia nabatiadnn dati haih ha tate . 26 
IO det ithicniinsdausdendnakicubisbeuinsciehdedvcetdionse pices 96 


And the report tells us further: 


Factory labor is paid even less than these prices. Middleton & Co., one of 
the most prominent tea-shipping houses in Japan, employ in their establish- 
ment a large number of persons, men and women, who work from 5 o'clock in 
the morning until 6o0’clock at night, with three intervals, at 8, 12, and 3 o'clock, 
respectively, when they eat their rice and what other refreshments they 
bring with them and rest for twenty minutes ora half hour. The highest 
wages paid by the Messrs. Middleton are 42 sen a day, which is equivalent to 
21 cents in United States currency. This is received by men who are experts 
in handling tea and have acquired their proficiency by natural ability and 
long years of experience. 

n@ lowest wages are paid to young boys and girls who pick over the tea 
leaves to remove the stems and other foreign substances. They receive 13 
sen (6} cents) a day for about twelve hours’ work, not including their rest- 


a eae force in the establishment, 20 are ps 21 cents (United States 
currency) a day, 9 are paid 18 cents, Ware paid 15 cents, 335 are paid 12 cents, 
278 are paid 10 cents, 5 are paid 9 cents, and 30 are paid 6} cents—and they 
board themselves. 

Mr. E. J. Smithers, our consul at Hiogo, says, in the Consular 
Report for June, 1894, that the insuperable obstacle to the intro- 
duction of American flour is that the great mass of the Japanese 
are too poor to buy it. This reveals their situation. And this is 
what free-silver advocates ‘‘ point to with pride” as the fruit of 
their system. This is the feast to which they invite American 
workingmen. 

HOW ABOUT AMERICAN WORKINGMEN? 

And now let us see how the situation of workingmen in this 
country compared in 1890 with that during the so-called ‘* bime- 
tallic times.’ 

From the famous Senate report on Wholesale Prices, Trans- 

rtation, and Wages, before referred to, I take the facts for the 

ollowing table of wages in leading occupations every tenth year 
for some time before the war, when we had our mint “ open to 
the free coinage of both metals,” in comparison with wages in 
1890, a sixth of a century after we finally adopted our present 
system of unlimited coinage of gold and limited coinage of silver: 





Occupation (per diem). 1840. 1850. | 1860. | 1890. 
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Now, let us grant what the advocates of free silver claim—that 
going to the silver basis would ‘‘ double the prices of commodi- 
ties.” Doesany workingman believe that wages would be doubled, 
too? Even if they should be, how much would the wage earner 
profit by the change? But no intelligent workingman believes 
for a minute that his wages would be increased by more than a 
small per cent—that is, while his wages might be nominally in- 
creased somewhat, the prices of the things he has to buy would be 
increased very much more. So the real purchasing power of a 
day’s work would be greatly diminished. Any wage earner who 
now finds it hard to save a little money would find it much harder 


| if we should go to a silver basis. 


All experience shows that any debasement in the money system 
of a country raises prices faster and farther than it does wages. 
This might influence employers to consider the propriety of debas- 
ing our currency, but it is precisely the reason why workingmen 
should oppose it. 

Let us consider for a moment why certain manufacturers are 
lending an ear to the silver-tongued orators. 

Sir Henry Meysey me is one of the leading free-silver 
advocates of England. e offered a large prize for the best 
essay on why Japan, India, and certain other silver-standard 
countries are pus ng England so hard in her sales of manu- 
factured goods in the East. The k= was won by Mr. Jamieson, 
the British consul at Shanghai, China. Here is a copy of that 
prize ow: Let me read a few sentences, which contain the pith 
of it: ‘‘ Wagesin the gold-using countries have, through the ap- 
preciation of gold, become 100 per cent dearer than they were 
relatively to silver wages, and the manufacturer in the silver- 
standard countries can obtain his labor at half the cost which he 
formerly paid.” And it is, therefore, seriously pro d by Sir 
Henry and his ilk to go to the silver standard in r that labor 
may be obtained cheaper, the idea being that if the workmen re- 
ceive the same nominal wages, or perhaps a small increase, they 
will not discover what has Gaceensd. Certain manufacturers in 
this country have had this same little scheme whispered into their 
ears. There are evidences, too, that some of them are thinking 
seriously of adopting the idea. 

So far as werkiogmnen are concerned, the whole silver question 
is to be summed - in one query: Do you want your wages cut 
down? If so, vote for the free coinage of silver. 

England has no defense, sir, no choice, except to cut down the 
wages of her workmen. I see no other way, unless she abandons 
her present fiscal system, for hereven to pe pe her Japanese and 


Indian rivals from invading England itself and com: g with the 
manufacturers of Manchester right in the streets of their own city. 


But we have the best market in the world, Mr. Chairman; and, 
sir, we know how to keep it. Ata It is the _ duty 
of every wage earner in the U States, his duty to himself, to 
his family, and to his country, to resolve firmly on two proposi- 
tions: First, to sustain the protective tariff; and second, to oppose 
with all his power the free coinage of silver. ‘Protection and 
sound money ”—this should be our watchword. [Loud applause.] 
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THE INTEREST OF FARMERS. 
Except the natural desire of every American to see all of ourin- 


dustries prosper, and our natural anxiety to do everything reason- | 


r to bring about that result, what possible interest 


able and pro , i ; : D 
ve in this move of the silver miners for their own 


can farmers 


| 


ial benefit? Our broad acres yield no silver, and we have no | 


rsonal interest in the problem of finding a market for it. And 
when in 1890 we were driven to a compromise with these men (who 


then as now controlled the Senate), whereby we undertook as a | 


nation to do what we never have done for any other industry, 
namely, furnish a market for the whole product and more, what 
was the result? 

These same men assured us then that the act of 1890 would 
‘¢restore the price of silver and sustain it.” By that act this nation 
obligated itself to buy every month 4,500,000 ounces of silver, or 
54,000,000 ounces eac —. This exceeded by far the entire prod- 
uct of the country; so that we really undertook to furnish a market 
not only for what was then being produced, but also for all that 
they believed the country — of producing. Such supreme 
audacity was never before exhibited, though it is equaled by what 
we have seen them do this session as exhibited in the action which 
brought to us the pending amendment. 


What was the result of the act of 1890? There were two: 


1. After a short-lived increase in price, due to speculation based | 


on the hope that silver would advance, the price of silver (as is 
shown by my colleague’s own chart) fell faster and farther than 
ever before in history. Why was this? Simply because our pro- 
duction of silver, which had averaged annually 34,000,000 ounces 


for the ten years just preceding the passage of the act, leaped to | 
54,000,000 in 1891 and to 62,000,000 in 1892, and seemed capable of 


almost indefinite expansion. 

2. The second and immensely greater result was the financial 
panic of the spring and summer of 1893. The repeal of the pur- 
chase clause of the act in August, 1893, ended the panic, though 
other causes have continued with us the industrial depression. In 
the spring and summer of 1893 it was almost impossible to borrow 
money on any kind of security. After the repeal of the purchase 
clause men with good security could borrow all the money that 
they wanted. No one now desires to borrow for the purpose of 
investment, or to invest even when they do not need to borrow 
therefor. As I said, the panic subsided, but the business depres- 
sion still continues. There is plenty of money for investment, 
but no one dares to risk it. 

These were the deplorable results of yielding to the dictation of 
the silver barons in 1890. And similar in kind, but far worse in 
degree, would be the result of yielding to their present demands. 

o come back to my question, What possible interest can farm- 
ers have in this problem which the aver miners are trying to 
solve, namely, of finding a market for their silver? What induce- 
ments do the silver producers hold out to the farmers to get them 
to cooperate in this scheme? They promise the farmers higher 
prices for their products. The sensible question which every 
thoughtful farmer will naturally ask is, Could they and would 
they keep their promise? Let us see what the chances are. 

hey claim that ‘‘silver would increase in value, and would 
carry with it the prices of farm products.” 

To say that thereis any relation between the price of a metal dug 
out of our Western hills (depending for its value upon conditions 
peculiar to itself) and the price of any of the vegetable products 


of our fields (each of which depends for its value upon a set of | 
conditions peculiar to itself)-—to tell men that there is any relation | 


between the prices of things so different in their nature and uses, 
is toinsult the intelligence of those who are addressed. 

But looking at it from another standpoint, let us see what the 
probabilities are that the promise could be kept. 

One would think to hear these gentlemen talk that silver pro- 
duction is one of the overshadowing industries of this country. 
Let us make a few comparisons. 

The total value of the silver product of the United States in 
1892, even when reckoned at the price before 1873, was $82,101,000, 
and this was the greatest yield in the history of our silver produc- 
tion (Mint Report, page 242). 

According to the Statistical Abstract, page 267, the farm value 
of the cotton crop of this country in 1891 was $350,000,000; that 


of the corn crop was over $800,000,000. The value of our corn 
crop alone was ten times the value of the silver crop of this coun- 
=o Jour times the value of all the silver produced in the 
w world that year. Why, sir, the clucking hens of our farms 
produce more wealth every year than these silver miners, who 
so patronizingly tell the farmers what they will do for them. 
[Ageianee. 

ow, let us look at some actual results. Take, for example, 
cotton, about which these gentlemen have so much tosay. Let us 
compare the prices of that staple under conditions as fair as possi- 
ble. To compare prices that had been inflated by a period of war 


of peace, is not a method by which the truth can be established. 
Let us compare the prices for some years at the end of a long period 
of peace, when we had “free silver” with those during a similar 
period now. Let us compare the prices from 1841-1849 with those 
from 1885-1894. 

The following table is made from data furnished by the Agri- 
cultural Department. Material for further study of the subject 
may be had by applying to the Department for its pamphlet on 
Production and Prices of Cotton for 100 Years. 


Production and pi f t 
Prices in New Y 
Year. 
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Even a very brief examination of the above figures will reveal 





several significant facts. Though the size of the crop was im 
mensely greater each year of the second period than in the first, 
the price in the latter period never fell so low as in the former, 
while the average prices in the second period were much higher 
than in the first. These are New York prices; and, as it cost less 
for the planter to get his cotton to New York in the second period, 
the farm price was thereby increased still further. Cotton, there- 
fore, commands a better price to-day than when we had similar 
conditions under free coinage. 

Farmer friends of mine in Minnesota have told me that before 
the war they have hauled wheat 50 miles to market with an ox 
team, occupying days in each trip, and got 45 cents a bushel for 
it in wild-cat money, which was in danger of being worthless 
when they got home. Yet in those days the mint was open to the 
‘*free and unlimited coinage of silver.” {Applause. | 


And so I might go on, if there were time, showing the utter 


| fallacy of the patronizing pretensions of these gentlemen. 


There is but one way in which the free coinage of silver could 
0ssibly affect prices, and that is by lessening the value of the dol- 
for. This could be accomplished in exactly the same way by call- 
ing half-dollars dollars. (If a man will feel any better over it, 
there is nothing to prevent him now from doing his computing in 
half-dollars.) This would plainly not benefit anyone, because it 
would affect the prices of things that farmers and others have to 
buy, as well as the prices of what they have to sell. 

We have already seen that free coinage of silver would put the 
workingmen of this country at a great disadvantage. And farm- 
ers have learned in the last three years, if not before, that they 
can not sell if the workingmen can not buy. So that farmers as 
well as workingmen owe it to themselves to sustain the protec- 
tive system and oppose free coinage of silver. [Applause. | 

THE INTEREST OF MEN WHO ARE IN DEBT 

‘‘But,” says someone, ‘‘ would not this cheaper dollar 
advantage to men who are in debt?” 

Probably every man within the sound of my voice knows from 
experience what it means to be in debt. It is quite probable that 


be 


of 


| most of us know exactly what it means to struggle on for years 
of the wheat crop was, in round numbers, $400,000,000, and that | 


and then lose valuable property in consequence of debts. Every 
one of us has no doubt often wished that we never had borrowed 
a dollar or bought a thing that we could not pay spot cash for. 


But when one can buy to-day, on the faith that men have in him, 
something that he believes will surely be much more valuable in 
the future (say farm lands in Minnesota or real estate in Duluth), 
he is apt to yield to the temptation, and buy more than he should. 
This is the chief reason why so many men are in debt in this great 


and growing country. Most of us have discounted the future. 
What is the manly thing to do under these circumstances? Shall 
we try to defraud the men who trusted us, if we can devise some 


way to doit legally? The instinct of honesty in every man’s soul 


(asthose in the early 70’s were) with thoseatthe end of along period | shouts back the answer, No. 
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But someone may ask, ‘“‘Have not the burdens of debt been 
made greater by legislation?” The answer is most emphatically, 
No. The treatment of debtors has grown constantly kinder, es- 
pecially in the last half century. In days gone by the debtor be- 
came the slave to the creditor. The State stepped in later and | 
said that slavery of that kind should end, and as a substitute it | 
put the debtor m prison. But in no part of this country can any- 
one now be imprisoned for debt, unless the goods were obtaimed 
byfraud. (In this case the man is being punished for committing | 
thefraud, not for being unable to pay his debts.) Some States are 
now 80 lenient to debtors as to almost make the law itself a temp- 
tation to repudiate one’s just obligations. The property exempt 
from execution is so large as to enable a person to retain quite a 
snug estate and yet snap his fingers at his creditors. This fact is 
well known to almost everyone, yet it is not always thoughi of in 
this connection, 

THE SO-CALLED “APPRECIATION OF GOLD.” 

** Well,” some one gays, ‘‘ but hasn’t there been an appreciation 
of gold, due to the legislation of 1873?” Thisis the favorite claim 
with free silverites, and it is probably the statement which more 
than any other has given their cause the recognition which it has 
reccived among men who intend to be absolutely just in all things. 
Let us examine this claim, therefore, fairly and squarely. 

There are three phases of it: 

1, That the act of 1873 was passed without due discussion, and 
that the discontinuance of the coinage of the silver dollar was done 
‘‘ surreptitiously "—that it was dropped out of the bili during its 

ssage through Congress. The utter falsehood of this allegation 

have already shown. The act of 1873, let me repeat, never con- 
tained a provision for the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
and this fact and the reasons for it were fully pointed out. I am 
lad to note that no man in either House, so far as I can learn, has 
n this debate allowed himself to refer tothis story. It is repudi- 
ated by every one who has ever really investigated the matter. 

2. That silver has been ‘‘demonetized,” driven out of use as 
money. This statement sometimes takes the form of ‘‘ Half our 
money was struck down, and this doubled the purchasing power 
of the other half.” 

It seems strange, sir, that men will believea story that is refuted 
by daily observation. 

‘The coinage of subsidiary silyer never was suspended; and the 
reports of the Director of the Mint show that more silver was 
coined into dimes alone in the jive years from 1878 to 1878 than 
had been coined into standard dollars in ail the years of our 
history before 1873. The coinage of standard silver dollars was 
resumed in 1878, and has continued from that day to this. More- 
over, every one of those dollars (over 400,000,000 of them) is full 
legal tender, precisely as they would be if we had *‘ free coinage,” 
unless the debtor voluntarily waives his right to pay in that form 
of money. So this phase of the free silverites’ story has no sub- 
stantial foundation, and has been dropped by all those whose state- 
ments are entitled to respect. 

3. The third phase of the statement is the only one that is really 
worthy of serious consideration. ‘‘ Has there not been an apprecia- 
tion of gold, and is not this the cause of the recent fall in prices?” 

Even if the answer were yes, that would siginfy nothing for the 
advocates of free silver, for as I have al yy shown there was a 
much greater fall in prices, from 1809 to 1849, when we had the 
“free and unlimited coinage” of silver. So-called “ bimetallism” 
was impotent to affect the matter then,and would be now. But 
what is the whole truth in this matter? 

Briefly stated, it is this: The price of each commodity depends 
upon conditions peculiar to itself, myo very slightly to modifi- 
cation by the price cf some closely allied uct. For example, 
the price of oats depends primarily and ost exclusively on the 
supply of and demand for oats, and the cost of raising them. But 
the demand for oats may be influenced somewhat by a very large 
or a very small crop of corn, 

Anyone who will take an extended table of prices, showing the 
prices of many articles for a long period, month by month or even 
year by year, will discover the truth of what I have said. The 
charts used by me here this afternoon, though limited both in 
number of articles and extent of time, illustrate what I mean. A 

lance at them will show that the lines indicating the prices of 
ifferent articles cross and recross each other, showing that there 
was no common influence governing them all, except the one 
pointed out by me, namely, that in times of war average prices go 
up while in peace the general tendency is down. 

Now to the question. Since some things have fallen in price, 
while others have just about held their own, and the great one of all 
(labor) has advanced, it can not be trathfually claimed as a general 
mia gr wee that there has been an appreciation im gold. Speak- 

ng of things whose prices have fallen, it may be p ae 
somewhat confusing) to say that money has risen. would 
just as true with silver money as with gold money. But it is ab- 
solute error to say that the rise in the value of money is the cause 
of the fallin price. Itis simply the result. This view is confirmed 


by that of the eminent German economist, Dr. Helferic 
as high authority by Soetbeer), who says: 


In earlior times, when there was no other medium of exchange than that 
which was also the measure of value, when insecurity of property and scan: 
development of trade prevented the use of credit, then changes in the «.). 
existing medium of exchange, a medium which stood by itself because no ot ho- 
commodity was in universal demand, necessarily exercised a great effect . 1 
prices. The situation is essentially different at thepresenttime. * * © 7) 
greater the range of commercial transactions, the less is the influence ex. 
cised in the movement of prices by gold as a medium of exchange, and th 
more independent is the movement of prices. * * * The prices of com. 


h (quoted 


modities are fixed only by causes inherent to themselves (nach deren eigen. 
Wertbestimmung) and geld is called cheap or dear according as the level of 
prices is high or low. Variations in the value of money are consequences of 


changes in the value of commodities, and not their cause. 
WHAT WOULD CREDITORS NATURALLY DO? 

There are some men now struggling with debt who have felt them- 
selves tempted to support the free coinage of silver just because 
it would debase our currency, or, as they say, would give us a 
cheaper dollar and enable those who are in debt to pay more 
easily. In answer to the chidings of conscience they have said: 
‘*The dollar has been raised in value by legislation, now let it be 
lowered for a while in the same way.” If the first part of their 
statement were true there would be both justice and reason in 
their demand; but as the premises are false the conclusion is un- 
warranted. There is only one way for an honest man to do, and 
that is, exactly as he agreed todo. His moral obligation is dis- 
charged only when he returns the kind of money that he borrowed. 

But if there is any debtor who fancies that the election of a free- 
silver President and Congress would be of advantage to him, 
let him not be deceived. 

The men chosen this fall will not take their seats until the 4th 
of March next, four months afterwards. Unless convened in 
extra session, the Fifty-fifth Congress will not assemble until nine 
months later still. 

Let us suppose that the advocates of free silver sweep everything 
before them, capturing the Presidency and the House, and continu- 
ing to control the Senate. What would be the natural thing to ex- 
pect? What would you do if some one owed you and you were not 
protected by a gold clause in the contract? You would demand 
what was coming to you. Every man having an obligation com- 
ing due would, in self-defense, demand all that might be coming 
to him while he could still get paid in money of full value. 
Debtors would be compelled to pay up at once or give new and bet- 
ter security, With a promise to pay in money of the present stand- 
ard. On the maturing of their obligation they would certainly 
have to pay an enormous premium for the kind of money required. 
They would not a payment in money of the present 
standard, and would have to take their chances of getting enougi 
more for their products to enablethem to make the payment wit)- 
out actual loss. They certainly would not gain anything, and 
would take all the risk of losing—losing not only the premium 
which they wotld surely have to pay, but depending upon the for- 
bearance of their creditors not to lese all they possess. 

And what is the probability of the creditor being able and will- 
ing to grant concessions? Depositors in banks would withdraw 
their deposits. This would compel the banks to call in their leans. 
The four months between election and inauguration would be 
strewn with the wrecks of business houses now giving employment 
to millions of people. Gaunt ruin would stalk through the land, 
visiting every city, every village, every neighborhood, carrying 
down to destruction the bravest and best of the captains of in- 
dustry. Panic, unreasoning panic, would seize the people. We 
know what even the possibility of going to the silver basis did in 
1893; who can compute the effect that would be produced by the 
absolute certainty of its early arrival? The financial storm that 
swept over this country in 1893 would be a gentle zephyr com- 
pared with the cyclone which would then overtake us. 

Creditors, as a rule, would therefore be unable, no matter how 
well disposed, to grant concessions to those who were owing them. 
Ninety-nine per cent of those who are in debt would be swept 
away. We who are in debt, sir, are the ones most vitally inter- 
ested in the defeat, the overwhelming defeat, of every proposal for 
the free coinage of silver. 


QUALITY OF MONEY MORE IMPORTANT THAN QUANTITY. 
The plan of the free silverites, as all experience shows, woula 


subtract from our volume of money a very large and exceedingly 
valuable part of it. It would diminish our money by the amount 


ef our gold and its representatives, say $600,000,000. Its disap- 
ce would be immediate. What could we get in its place? 

e total capacity of our mints is less than $90,000,000 a year. 
But we coined in 1894 about $80,000,000 of gold alone. For the 
last quarter of a century our gold has averaged over 
$40,000,000 a year. At this rate it would take us a dozen years to 


catch up to our t volume of money, without allowing any- 
thing for gro . If there were nothing else to consider, sir, 


would not this strike any reasonable man as a foolish waste of 
time and ene 


rgy? 
Moreover, sir, we would have poorer money. The silver money 


& 











would be bulkier and less convenient than what we have now. 
And it would lack in stability. And, while ‘‘money makes the 
mare go,” we should not forget, sir, that it must be stable money. 

Laughter.) Silver has become so abundant that its value can 
not be depended on, as we have seen especially from 1890 to 1895. 

So we would have less money and poorer money. And I now 
propose to show that the loss in quality would be the greater evil. 

AN ILLUSTRATION AND THE INFERENCE FROM IT. 

When I was a small boy I saw something that I shall never 
get. It was ata circus. The clowns and some other employees 
arranged themselvesina circle. Let ussay that there were twenty 
of them in all. Nuamber 1 said to number 2, ‘“‘I owe you two 
dollars; I'll pay up assoon asI can.” Number 2 made this state- 
ment to number 3, number 3 to number 4, and so on around the 
circle, number 20 saying it to number 1. 
hands into his pockets, and with a look of 
out a dollar. 
I had that dollar; here’s so much on account.” Number 2 took the 
dollar, and with similar language passed it on to number 3, and so 
it went around the ring. 


for- 


leased surprise pulled 


) 
urning to number 2, he said, **T didn’t know that | 
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Number 1 shoved his | 
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distrust; we offer abundant money of the best quality and well 
founded confidence. Is there any doubt as to which the Ameri- 
can people will approve? [Applau 

To employ a figure of sp 1, we contend that our body politic 
needs in its circulation bot nds of « | that it needs 
them both all of thetime. The best that is p ed by th t 
men on the other side is that their plan will them alter- 
nately; one at a time, first o1 and then t oul ihat 1s, sir, 
| they offer us a sort of ] ! 
| duce distress in life an ud in business 
| enterprise. Our plan sex es to ir ¢ Lato tt lements 
needed for the health of t! System, 1 luding | h k I 
puscles, all of the time, and in the pro Lon Ll by the 
most vigorous life. And behind this good fina 1, to 
vent stagnation, to propel it in life-giving circulat we plac 
the great heart, conjidence—confidence in our system and in 
other, confidence in our system based on approved experience, con 


| fidence in each other based on the 


Number 20 passed it to number 1, who | 


received it with a smile and started to put it into his pocket, but | 
instead he turned to number 2 and said, ‘‘I didn’t expect to be | 


able to pay you the balance so soon, but here it is.” And so it 


went around the ring, finally coming back to number 1, who with | 


a satisfied smile put it into his pocket. 
To the little boy who looked, as I did thirty-odd years ago, this 


| situation and the necessity for plain speech. 


was simply the funny work of clowns, to be laughed at and for- | 


gotten. It was not forgotten, however; and to the man older 


grown and charged with the serious consideration of the affairs | 


of a great nation it illustrates the profoundest truth in finance. 
Whatisthattruth? Itisthis: Under proper conditions, the work- 
= of a dollar is beyond all human computation. 

Was very much surprised to hear this afternoon a man so 


| 


| is our evident duty to the rn O} le and to our 


prominent as my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] speak as | 


if money paid for taxes was lost tocirculation. I have often heard 
men speak as if there must be as many dollars in existence as 
there are dollars’ worth of business to be transacted. What would 
a farmer say to an agent for bushel baskets who should attempt to 
convince him that he needed as many baskets as he expected to 
raise bushels of crop. 


had been insulted, and justly so. He knows that he can use the 


The farmer would feel that his intelligence 
Y ' 


same basket over and over again, and the quantity measured in a | 


iven time will depend on the speed with which the one handling 
t works, Axd then, if properly used, it is ready to do as much 
more. 

So with the yardstick, the pound weight, and the dollar; each 
ean do an almost infinite amount of work if properly used. What 
are the conditions of highest efficiency in money—under what con- 
ditions can a given amount of money do the most work? Let us 
examine our illustration. 

The dollar in the circus ring did the work of forty dollars in 
five minutes, and was just as capable of accomplishing as much 
more in the succeeding five minutes. Why was this? Simply 
because it moved promptly. 

Now, let us examine the matter a little more closely. 
it move so? Why was each one so prompt to pass the dollar on? 
Because he felt good; that is, he felt honest. He felt that when 
he owed money and had it in his pocket the only proper thing for 
him to do was to pay up. Moreover, each had confidence in the 
other. There was a feeling of respect and good will among the 
men in that ring. This is one of the conditions under which 
money does its work most effectively. 

What is the other condition? Why was each man willing to 
accept the dollar in payment of what was coming to him? Be- 
cause he knew that it was a good dollar. He knew that whenever 
he wanted to use it, whether it might be that day or not for ten 
years, it would be just as good as when he accepted it. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that each of the men hada dollar 
in his pocket, but that they distrusted each other, each fearing 
that if he let go of the dollar that he had he might not soon get 
another, although money was due him; and suppose that each 
was afraid to accept the money of the other, fearing that it might 
not be when he wanted to use it; that it would depreciate on 
his hands—what would be the result? Why, of course, each would 
keep in his pocket what money he had and each would continue 
to owe the other; that is, the money would accomplish nothing. 

In other words, sir, with good money and mutual trust one dol- 
lar did the work of forty, while with questionable money and 
distrust twenty dollars could accomplish nothing. In other words, 
sir, ae of money is immensely more important than its 
quan 1 . 

And, sir, a set of men who make it part of their plan to malign 
human nature and then offer us a debased currency would not 
only deprive us of part of the money that we now have, but they 
‘would paralyze the working power of whatremained. [Applause. | 
They are not only morally wrong, but financially unwise. They 
and their policy are alike condemned. They offer poor money and 


Why dia 


ee 


knowledge that, after all, men 


would rather do right than wrong. [Applause. | 


THE 
[ am profoundly grateful to the committee for its undivided and 
long-continued attention. Encouraged by your kindness, I have 
gone far beyond the scope of my original plan. 
And now, in conclusion, I desire to emphasize the gravity of the 
There isa kind of 
shrewdness, allied to cunning, which sensible and right-minded 
people have neither sympathy with nor respect for. Itinspiresin 
them only distrustand aversion. ‘* What will Congress do?” is be- 
ing asked all over this country and even beyond its confines. It 
ves, to answer that 
tand our meaning. 
good men have 
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question so plainly that no one need misunde 


Stripped of all the sophistries by which many 


been misled into supporting it, this project of ‘‘free and unre 
stricted coinage of silver on private account ” is simply a bold and 
reckless attempt to promote a private interest at the expense of 


the financial peace and business prosperity of the country at large. 
Let us show by our vote that we fully understand this and as 
heartily condemn it. 

And then [turning to the Republican side] next summer, in our 


national convention assembled, let us speak the word of truth so 


clearly as to show that our great party, born of noble purposes and 
glorified by great names and mighty achievements, is worthy now 
as in the past to control the destiny of the country so dear to us 


all, 


| Long-continued applause. | 


Cuba. 


REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. NOONAN, 
OF TEXAS 


In THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 


The House having under consideration the following 1 

** Resolved by the House of Representative the Ne ‘ That 
the opini n of Congress, a state o public war exists in Cuba, t partie 
which are entitled te belligerent rights, and the United Stat he io r 
a strict neutrality between the belligerent 

** Resolved, That Congress dep! 
caused by the war now waging in that and believing that the or 
permanent solution of the contest, equally in t nterest of Spain, tl eople 
of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the establishment of a government 


by the choice of the people of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress thi 


[ vre 6® GOV 
rood offices and frier 





ernment of the United States should use its ily influence 
to that end. 

‘“* Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any European Governments and their coloni m this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and t} of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce bx 
tween the two peoples, the present war is entailing such losses upon the pe« 
ple of the United States that Congress is of opinion that the Governmer: 
the United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate inter } 


our citizens, by intervention if necessary 


Mr. NOONAN said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to state as briefly as possible my reasons 
for supporting the resolutions of the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs. 

Spain is justly tenacious of her colonial rights, and she has 
proudly referred to Cuba as the “‘ ever-faithful isle.” 

On the other hand, the citizens of Cuba have of late 
come restless and dissatisfied with their political status; so much 
so that they do not disguise the fact that the present struggle is 
| to sever their fealty to the parent country and to become an inde- 
| pendent state. 

It is true the movement was at first considered merely an insur- 

| rection—only one of those political eruptions that have hitherto 


years be- 





| 
t 
f 
. | 
. 
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become chronic in Latin America. This contest, however, can no 
longer be considered in that category. The vast multitude of news- 


reading people of this country, in view of the facts published | 


during the past year, are unanimous in their conclusion that real 
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reduce all of our silver money to its commodity value, to depre- 


| ciate all forms of our paper money almost 50 per cent on the dol- 


war exists upon the island; that it has acquired such proportions | 


as to resist with armed forces the movements of the troops sent 
to subdue them, and those troops have been frequently defeated. 

The people of this country are appalled at the bloody, cruel 
deeds — committed in the cities and towns of that once pros- 
perous and peaceable country. Now, while no one will question 


the right of Spain to force submission to her rule, I contend that | 


we as Americans have the right to protest against all kinds of savy- 
agery invoked to accomplish that purpose. When we are satisfied 
from all of the facts connected with this revolt that the people 
of Cuba have repudiated Spanish rule and have established for 
themselves a government, such a condition of affairs ought to be 
considered a revolution, and should warrant the assumption by 
the Government of the United States that the revolutionists are 
entitled to allof the rights and privileges accorded to belligerents. 
Such a course adopted by the United States is due to the people of 
any country similarly situated. It is simply the recognition of a 
fundamental rule respecting combatants that brought our nation 
into existence. It should be acquiesced in by Spain without equiv- 
ocation or reservation, and can not be deemed an unfriendly act. 
We have no grievance with Spain, and would not be a party to 
any injustice or to the exercise of any doubtful authority with 
respect to her colonies. : , 

The history of the acquisition of this and ones territory is 
our heritage, and the incident related by early writers of that 
grand drama where the generous Isabella assists the great navi- 
gator of the New World is cherished by every American as one of 
the noblest acts of royalty. On this question we are not called 
upon to decide the vital issue between the Government and its 
people. We see the inhabitants of that country, speaking the 
same language and professing the same religion, have announced 
their intention to repudiate the rule of the Cortes on account of 
wrongs and misrule inflicted upon them, and they claim that their 
contest is for the exercise of self-government, and all that they 
ask from us is to have conferred upon them the same privileges 
that were conceded to us in our struggle with Great Britain. It 
is useless to multiply words on this topic; the whole world is 
familiar with the tragic events of the past year, and it has been 
clearly demonstrated to every candid person that the Cubans are 
entitled to all of the rights of belligerents. 


Coin Redemption Money ys. Irredeemable Paper Money— 
Practical Bimetallism ys. Silver Monometallism. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM E. ANDREWS. 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H.*R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. ANDREWS said: 

Mr. Ce atrMAaN: I am in favor of thecoinage of thesilver product 
of the mines of the United States into standard money side by side 
with gold, upon such conditions as will firmly maintain the parity 
of values between gold and silver dollar with dollar. If a clear and 
distinct proposition looking toward this result were before us, I 
would most gladly cast my vote in favor of its passage. But the 
measure that is before us now, in the form of the Senate substi- 
tute and the amendments proposed thereto, would, in my judg- 
ment, fail to accomplish the result to which I have referred. If 
the coinage could be limited to the product of our own mines and 
then the amendment offered by the oe from Pennsylvania 
= BruMM] could be made to a p y thereto, and the other por- 

ions of the Senate substitute should be stricken out, I could cheer- 
fuily accord my support to that kind of a bill when properly 
drawn and presented to the House. But the Senate substitute, in 
my oer would, render the result to which I have referred 
absolutely impossible. 

The title of this Senate amendment may be appropriately and 
correctly expressed in these words: *‘An act to increase the wealth 
of the silver speculators of the world and compel the plain, com- 
mon people of the United States of America to pay the bill.” 

Laughter.] If the logical title to this Senate amendment should 

e expressed in words, it would read as follows: ‘‘An act to estab- 
lish silver monometallism, to retire gold from use as money, to 





lar, to contract the volume of our money more than $1,000,000,000 
and to introduce a reign of financial ruin at the ratio of 1 
grains of adversity to 1 of prosperity.” [Laughter and applause. } 
Hence, Mr. Chairman, believing it to be my duty to vote for what 
is in keeping with the welfare of the American people, I am com- 
pelled to record my vote against this Senate amendment. 

But let us review the circumstances which brought this amend- 
ment before us in its present form. 

On the 20th of last December the President called upon Con- 
gress for speedy relief in behalf of the National Treasury. 

This House responded to that appeal on the 26th and 28th of 
the same month by the passage of two emergency measures which 
were designed to furnish the necessary relief. 

The first bill was entitled— 


An act to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses of the Goy- 
ernment and to provide against a deficiency. 


The second was entitled— 


An act to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and to authorize 
the issue of certificates of indebtedness to mest temporary deficiencies of 
revenue, 

The first is still in the dissecting room at the other end of the 
Capitol, but the second has escaped with barely life enough to re- 
turn to the House for treatment. 

Theoriginal House bill and the Senate substitute therefor involve 
the consideration of two important provisions of our national 
Constitution— 

First. Congress shall have power to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States. 

Second. Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures. 

Acting under the authority delegated by the first provision, 
Congress has frequently authorized the borrowing of money to 
meet emergency demands and to strengthen and protect the credit 
of the Government. Accordingly, in 1875 an act was passed pro- 
viding for the resumption of specie payments. 

Through the operation of that law the nation made its peaceful 
transition from the shadows of depreciated paper money to the 
clear light of financial triumph, restored national credit, and com- 
mercial prosperity. Shall we perpetuate the policy of specie pay- 
ments or shall we return to the basis of credit money from which 
we departed in 1879? If we answer in favor of a specie basis, the 
protection of the coin reserve becomes an imperative necessity to 
the safety and value of all forms of existing credit money. If we 
should answer in favor of a paper-money basis, we must prepare 
ourselves to accept all the penalties of an irredeemable paper 
money. Believing as I do that the interests of the American peo- 
ple will be best served by a financial system based upon metallic 
money, I cheerfully give my support to such measures as con- 
tribute wisely and necessarily to that result. That law has been 
the foundation upon which we have preserved the equal purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power of all forms of our money from 1879 to 
the present time. e country moved onward from 1879 to 1893 
so prosperously and peacefully that the people had aimost for- 
gotten that the law of 1875 was still in force. During those years 
there was no occasion to invoke its operations, because the wise 
management of public affairs by the Republican party rendered 
the issuance of bonds unnecessary. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
financial statistics of the United States show that the coin value 
of our paper money in 1867 was about 71 cents on the dollar, and 
that our national debt, less cash in the Treasury, was then $69.26 
per capita, and the interest paid annually thereon was $3.84 per 
capita. In 1873 this es was still on a paper basis, with its 
money at a discount of nearly 14 per cent. We were not then on 
a coin basis, although the silver monometallists Paget assume 
that we were. Please note the conditions of 1892, when our 
national debt, less cash in the Treasury, was only $12.86 per cap- 
ita, and our annual interest payment was only 35 cents per capita, 
and every dollar of our paper money was worth 100 cents on the 
dollar throughout the commercial world. Please note the ad- 
ditional facts that in 1861, when the Republican party came into 
power, we had a volume of money amounting to $452,000,000, 
with nothing but a ruined national credit and a bankrupt Treas- 
ury behind it, and that in 1892, when the Republican party was 
voted out of power in both the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, we had a volume of money amounting to 
$2,300,000,000, and every dollar, whether coin or paper, was worth 
100 cents on the dollar—an average annual increase of nearly 
$60,000,000 from 1861 to 1892. 

We had a population of 32,000,000 in 1861, and 65,000,000 in 1892, 
Thus it appears that, while our population had increased twofold, 
our volume of money had increased fivefold. Twice as many 
oe in 1892 as in 1861, but five times as much money in 1892 as 

1861. These and similar facts of our financial history prove 
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conclusively that the Republican policy has always been, even 
under the most embarrassing circumstances, a debt-paying, credit- 
restoring, and money-producing — 

It is very evident that the people see the grave mistake that was 
made in 1892 and will correct it at the earliest opportunity. It 
is firmly believed that the sale of bonds would have been unneces- 
sary during the past three years if the Republican party had been 
continued in power. But the Republican party, although not 
responsible for that mistake and its consequent misfortunes, is 
called upon to undertake the task of repairing the damage wrought 

hereby. 

: The cepaume measure passed by this House on the 26th of last 
December was intended to increase receipts to an equality with 
the.current expenditures of the Government. The House bill for 
which this Senate substitute is offered was designed to supplement 





the necessary coin at hand to redeem the credit money of the 
Government, how long would such money remain at par? Our 
mints might be coining millions per day for the owners of gold 
and silver bullion, but that would not help the Government in 
any way to protect its credit money. Whenever the expenses of 
the Government exceed its income, a depleted coin redemption 
fund can be replenished only by borrowing money. Fortunately, 
from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1893, a period of twenty-eight 
years, the revenues exceeded the expenditures every year and en- 


abled the Government to reduce the public debt within those 
years nearly $2,000.000,000, an average reduction of about $70,- 


000,000 per year. ‘That was Republican administration. 
But the deficit from June 30, 1893, to June 30, 1894, was 869,- 


| 803,260.58, and the deficit for the next fiscal year was $42,805, 


| 223.18. 


the law of 1875 and the revenue laws to be amended by the pro- | 


revenue bill. If there had been a Republican majority in 

the Senate and a Republican President in the White House, there 
would have been no necessity for the introduction of these emer- 
gency measures. Undersuch circumstances we could have swept 
the Gormanized Wilson law from the statute books by the enact- 
ment of a genuine Republican tariff measure which would furnish 
revenues adequate to the current expenses of the Government. 
Thus the way would have been wisely prepared for proper cur- 
rency and coinage legislation. But with the Senate under the 
control of a aor composed of Democrats and Populists and 
a Democratic President in the White House it was manifestly 
impossible to enact Republican measures. Hence the Republic- 
ans of the House waived party measures and came promptly to 
the relief of the National Treasury and the national credit by 
introducing emergency measures on nonpartisan grounds. The 
expenses were exceeding the receipts by nearly $43,000,000 per year, 
and when that distress message was sent to the House Congress 
and the country knew that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
bound to issue more bonds, whatever action Congress might or 
might not take. But nobody knew whether they would be sold 
ublicly to the people of this country or secretly to a foreign syn- 
icate. The proposed revenue bill would, if enacted into law, 
revent a deficit and thus help to avoid the necessity of issuing 
nds. But the Pepulists and Democrats who voted against that 


| the sale of bonds amounting to $262,315,400. 


| ernment mint. 


The deficit from July 1, 1895, to February 13, 1896, amounts 
to $23,102,845.48. Thus it appears that the expenditures have ex- 
ceeded the receipts since June 30, 1893, $135,711,829.24. During 
that same period the interest-bearing debt has been increased by 
This is Democratic 


administration. 

Although the pending amendment is net germane to the House 
bill for which it has been substituted by the Senate, let us briefly 
consider it upon its merits in the light of the financial history of 
this country. 

Acting under the second constitutional provision mentioned, 
Congress formulated a monetary system and established the Gov- 
In the evolution of that 
made the unit of value or measure. 
cents of actual commercial value. 


system, the dollar was 
That unit was to contain 100 
Up tothat point it wa 


lumMa- 

terial whether that unit should be represented by metal or some 

| other valuablesubstance. But, when theactof 1792 wasdrafted. it 
became necessary to select the substance or substances t! hould 
represent that unit of value. Quite naturally gold silver 
were selected as the money metals, because and solely because 


bill went upon record in favor of the continuance of the deficit | 


and the issuance of more bonds to pay current expenses, while 
the Republicans who voted for that bill went upon record in favor 
of wiping out that deficit by an increase of tariff duties and also 
in favor of discontinuing the policy of issuing bonds to secure 
funds topay current expenses. As bonds were bound to be issued, 
it was considered wise to amend the law of 1875 so that the Gov- 
ernment could take advantage of the improvement made in its 
credit during the past twenty years. Accordingly, on the 28th of 
last December this House passed a bill to protect and maintain 
the coin redemption fund. That bill, for which this Senate sub- 
stitute is offered, made the following provisions: 

First. It simply authorizes the issue of bonds whenever it be- 
comes an absolute necessity to protect the credit of the Govern- 
ment, but it does not order the sale of a single dollar of bonds. 

Second. It would have enabled the Government to use short- 
time, low-rate bonds instead of long-time, high-rate bonds, if it 
should ever become necessary to issue bonds. 

Third. It proposes to place our bonds with our own people in- 
stead of foreigners. 

Fourth. It prevents the sale of bonds under the resumption law 
to pay current expenses. 

ifth. It guards against the retirement of the greenbacks. 

Sixth. It strictly prohibits the secret sale of bonds to foreign 

syndicates or epbety else. 


| 


of their inherent qualities and practical utility for such pur- 
poses. At this point, let us observe that those metals « ito 
use aS money in this country by statutory selection and not by 
constitutional mandate. After it had been decided that this unit, 
the dollar, should be composed of either silver or gold, two impor- 
| tant questions arose, to wit: 

How much silver must be put into the silver dollar? How much 
gold must be put into the gold dollar? These questions were an- 
swered by putting 100 cents’ worth of uncoined silver into the sil- 
ver dollar, and 100 cents’ worth of uncoined gold into t) 


dollar. Thus the gold dollar did not control the silver dol 





neither did the silver dollar control the gold dollar, as to the 
quantity of pure metal that each should contain. That matter was 
determined by the commercial and financial forces whi made 
1 grain of gold equal in value to 15 grains of silver, and 1 ounce 
of gold equal in value to 15 ounces of silver. From these facts it 
is evident that the commercial ratio determined the coin ratio 
of 15 to 1, adopted by the coinage act of 1792. It is assumed here 
and elsewhere by the silver monometallists that the : ratio 

| controls the market ratio. Alexander Hamilton spok nly on 
this point after he had carefully reviewed its national and inter- 
national bearings. He said: 

There can hardly be a better rule in any country { : 
ket proportion, if thiscan be supposed to hav n i ! i 
steady course of commercial principl r ) ) 

| that each metal finds its true level, accor i t 
general system of money operation. 
That rule is founded upon solid truth and can not be violated 
| with impunity. It meant that the Government should receive a 
dollar of commercial value every time it coined old dollar or 
silver dollar for whose monetary value it thus became responsi- 
ble. Then we had international bimetallism; now we do not. 
But, whatever our system of coinage may bs, we should faith- 


Seventh. [t provides for the issue of certificates of indebted- 


ness to meet any temporary deficiency of revenues. 

Nevertheless, the Populists and others who oppose these bills 
have gone upon record— 

First. In favor of continuing the deficit which their votes in 
the Fifty-third Congress helped to create. 

Second. In favor of continued sales of bonds to pay current 


*Phird.. | 
ird. In favor of long-time, high-rate bonds instead of short- | 
time, low-rate bonds, even when the sale of bonds becomes neces- 


a to protect the credit of the Government. 
earth, In favor of borrowing money under the resumption 
law to pay current expenses. ; 

Fifth. They went upon record in favor of indorsing and per- 


mitting the continuance of secret sales of bonds to foreign syndi- | 


cates. 
The central purpose of the House bill and the law of 1875 is to 
authorize the eantary to preserve in the Treasury “coin redemp- 


tion money” sufficient to protect and maintain all forms of our 
pause money at par with coin. The defeat of that purpose would 
ead ly to a policy of “‘irredeemable paper money,” what- 
ever our system of coinage might be. Unless the Secretary has 


T } 


fully observe this principle which was embodied in the act of 179 
and has been reaffirmed in all of our subsequent coinage legisla- 








tion. A correct understanding of this important principle will 
| avoid serious misfortune and correct many false notions concern 
ing this question of coinage. The eloquent gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. DOLLIVER] expressed this principle tersely and correctly 
when he said he was willing to stake this controversy upon two 
great principles: 
First. Every coin manufactured under free nage wi n, 
have the exact value of the metal out of which it mad 
Second. When a nation crea two coins of t! ul dif 
fering in value, it stands to lose instantly the circulat vhich is 


undervalued. 

Turn upon this subject the light of history and philosophy, and 
you will have a demonstration of the correctness of his statement 
that these ‘‘ two propositions express the uninterrupted experience 
of mankind and are confirmed by the testimony and authority of 
every great writer upon economical questions in every language 
of the earth.” We may adopt convention resolutions and enact 
statutes, but they will vanish like the dew before the noonday heat 
| of a July sun unless they are drawn in harmony with the natural 
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forces of the commercial world. A few facts cited from the finan- 


cial history of our own country will illustrate this principle. 
Section 11 of the act of 1792 says: 


That the proportional value of gold to silver in all coins which shall by | lar. But note the vast difference between the amounts, $48,200 ,()(\(). 


law be current as money within the United States shall be as 15 to 1, aecord- | 
ing to quantity in weight of pure gold or pure silver; that isto say, every 
15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all payments with | 
J pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater or less | 
quantities of the respective metals. | 

The meaning of this section is so plain that it can be easily 
understood. 

Thus all coins, whether domestic or foreign, were to be recog- 
nized according to the principle that 1 grain of gold was equal in 
commercial value to 15 grains of silver, that 1 ounce of an was 
equal in commercial value to 15 ounces of silver, and that 1 pound 
of gold was equal in commercial value to 15 pounds of silver. 
But notwithstanding the care with which Hamilton and his asso- 
ciates determined this coinage ratio of 15 to 1, it was soon dis- 
covered that both metals did not seek the mint readily, especially 
after 1805. About that time the divergence of the market from 
the mint ratio brought Gresham's law (the overvalued money | 
metal always drives out the undervalued money metal) into oper- 
ation, and before 1820 it had virtually driven gold out of use as a | 


medium of exchange in this country. Then many began an agi- | 
tation against the so-called “ silver bugs” and the great conspiracy 
against gold, although our mints were then open to the free coinage 
of both metals at a fixed ratio. ‘‘ What should bedone?” ‘* What | 
could be done?” These were the burning questions of that day. 
Why had gold leftour mints? The answer was soon found in the 
fact that gold could secure a better priceinthe open market and at | 
the mints of other countries than it could secure at our mint. A | 
careful examination disclosed the fact that even with international 
bimetallic coinage the commercial ratio had become almost 16 to 
1, and that the ratio of 15 to 1 undervalued gold at our mints. 
Accordingly the act of 1834 was passed, making the coinage ratio 
approximately 16 to 1 by reducing the weight of the gold dollar 
from 24.75 to 28.2 grains of pure gold and from 27 to 25.8 grains 
of standard gold. 


1834-1853, 

At this point we meet a very important question, a question | 
which underlies this whole problem. If, when we had inter- | 
national bimetallic coinage, the comparatively slight difference of | 
less than 1 grain between the coin and market ratios drove gold | 
away from our mints and out of circulation as a medium of ex- | 
change in thiscountry, what would be the result if, in the absence 
of international bimetallic coinage, this Government alone should 
open its mints, as proposed by this Senate substitute, to the free, 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, when 
the difference between the coin and market ratios is approximately 
16 grains instead of 1 (slightly less) grain? Ifa erence of less 
than ! grain between the coin and market ratios produced a ‘‘silver 
period” prior to 1834, what would adifference of 16 grains produce 
now? e history, the philosophy, and experience of the world 
answer with a unity of testimony, ‘Irresistible silver monomet- 
allism.” Hence a vote in favor of this Senate amendment is a vote 
for silver monometallism, and those who favor its passage are sil- 
ver monometallists and not bimetallists. Believing that the inter- 
ests of the people of this country will be best served by the con- 
current use of both gold and silver, with equal purchasing and 
debt-paying power, dollar with dollar, I am compelled tocast my 
vote against this Senate amendment, which would, if enacted into 
law, result in irresistible silver monometallism, But this act of 
1834 did not settle the a permanently. 

Within this period of forty-two apd peepee p 1834 our mints 
had coined $11,900,000 of gold and $36 ,000 of silver, three times 
as much silver as gold, but the gold had gone. out of circulation 
because of its former undervaluation at the coinage ratio of 15 to 
1. Now note the effect produced during the next twenty years 
by the coinage ratio of 16 to1. From 1834 to 1853, inclusive, the 
coinage was $264,000,000 of gold and $52,000,000 of silver, five 
times as much gold as silver. Silver found a better price in the 
open markets and at the mints of other countries, and hence did 
not readily seek our mints for coinage. 

1853-1873. 

In 18538 Congress passed a measure containing the following 
provision; 

That from and after the Ist day of June, 1853, the we 
or piece of 50 cents shall ee 
dime shall be respectively one- , one- 
said half dollar. 

Under this law two half dollars contained 345.6 instead of 371.25 
grains of pure silver, the ratio for this subsidiary coin thus becom- 
ing 14.9 to 1, while the ratio for the coinage of the silver dollar 
remained at 16to1. This change gave a profit to the of 
silver bullion into subsidiary coin and uently brought silver 
to the mint and returned such coins to the circulation of the coun- 
try. The coinage during the next twenty years was as follows: 





ht of the half dollar 
the quarter dollar, dime, and half 
fifth, and one-tenth of the weight of 


Ba isin abc css bk avbondemnsdvineninbaardnbiiuit phatase $575, 900, 000 
SIT CERDIIIL. . dinngs cecednendssconnd cebesahsanceseccbibiaieetias” >I eee 
ERMA GRVEP GOURD occ ccccccnccsons cnsssceconauscsnastesnnsehoens 600, 000 
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| the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be 


| an important part in 
| Those discussions have led many 





Total silver coinage during this period, $59,000,000. The ratio 
(14.9 to 1) for the subsidiary coinage was about 1.1 grains Jo<s 
than the ratio (16 to 1) required for the coinage of the silver do}- 
This change of ratio was the chief cause of that difference. If 9 
difference of 1.1 grains produced such a difference then with ro. 
spect to one metal, what would a difference of 16 grains bet we n 
the market and coin ratios of two metals produce now? Every 
correct, candid judgment can give but one answer, namely, “ sii- 
ver monometallism.” 

1873. 


The law of 1873 made the following provisions: 


Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a 
haif dollar or &)-cent piece, a quarter dollar or 23-cent piece, adime or 10-cent 
piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 ew troy; the weight of 
the half dollarshall be 12 grams (grammes) and one-half of a gram (gramm:): 

; be respectively one-half and one-fifth 
of the weight of said half dollar, and said coins shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

Sec, 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hero- 
after be issued from the mint other than those of the denominations, stand- 
ards, and weights herein set forth. 

These sections are quoted from the coinage act which has played 

ublic discussions during recent years. 
i a ay to believe that the coin- 
age of silver was suspended entirely by that act. But what does 
the report of the Director of the Mint show on this point? 


1874-1878. 
From 1874 to 1878, inclusive, the gold coinage amounted to $208.- 


500,000, and the silver coinage amounted to $103,600,000. Thus it 
appears that the silver coinage during this period of five years 


| immediately sueceeding the act of 1873 was almost as much as 


the total silver coinage of the preceding forty years and nearly 
three times the total silver coinage of the first forty years. The 
average annual coinage of silver from 1792 to 1878 was $2,600,000. 

The act of ne the coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and restoring its legal-tender quality contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

Srorron 1. That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United 
States, silver dollars of the weight of 412) grains troy of standard silver, as 
provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and 
superscriptions provided by said act, which together with all silver 
dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, 
ehall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except where otherwise qeeety stipulated in the contract. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase 
from time to time silver bullion at the market price thereof, not less than 

000,000 w: - month, nor more than $4,000,000 worth per month, and 
cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such dollars; 
and a sum sufficient to carry out the Seepens ears is hereby ap ee 


priated out of eee in Treasury not otherwise appropriated. n 
any or sei rage arising from this coinage shall be accounted for and 
paid into the ury,as provided under existing laws relative to the sub- 


sidiary coinage. 


This law has not been repealed with respect to the legal-tender 
= of the standard silver dollar, and hence all standard silver 
ollars are still legal tenders as provided in said act. Neverthe- 
less, the silver monometallists continue to ring the changes on the 
word “demonetization.” But what is the meaning of that term? 
Demonetization means the act of withdrawing from use as money 
something which has already been made into money. Of course 
it is evident to every rational mind that it would be impossible 
to demonetize gold or silver bullion which has never been coined 
into money, for how can a thing be demonetized which has never 
been ‘‘monetized” or made into money? A correct understand- 
ing of the true meaning of that word will show that much of the 
talk about “ demonetization ” is an idle waste of time and worse 
than meaningless folly, because it is deceptive and misleading. 


1878-1892. 


During a period of fourteen years, 1878 to 1892, the gold coinage 
amounted to $550,300,000, and the silver coinage was $428,679,000, 
an average annual silver coinage of $30,600,000, making a net in- 
crease of $28,000,000 per year over the average annual ey of 
silver for the first eighty-five years. From 1792 to June 30, 1895, 
our mints had coined $1,755,800,000 of gold and $685,000 ,000 of sil- 
ver. The report of the Treasurer of the United States shows that 
our stock of gold on June 30, 1895, was $636,000,000 and that our 
stock of silver on the same date was $625,000,000. Thus it ~ op 
that we have less silver by $60,000,000 and less gold by $1 ,119,800,000 
than our mints have coined since 1792. 

It is also vey evident that the forces of the commercial and 
financial world have drawn upon our gold and silver circulation 
r ively in the ratio of 18.6 to 1, so that we have lost $18.6 of 
gold to $1 of silver from 1792 to 1895. These brief references to our 
financial history suggest some very important lessons: 

First. That our paper money will always go to a discount when- 
ever the Sec of the Treasury does not have at command a 
coin reserve sufficient to redeem outstanding credit money accord- 
ing to the terms of its issue. Hence it an im 
necessity to maintain and protect the coin redemption unless 
we desire to adopt a financial policy based upon irredeemable 
paper money. 











Second. That a coinage ratio which undervalues one of the 
metals included in a bimetallic system will ultimately retire the 
undervalued metal from use as money. If the undervaluation is 
slight, the retirement may be gradual; if it is great, the retire 
ment will be speedy. When we correctly test this Senate amend 
ment by this universal and inexorable law of bimetallic coinage, 
we are forced to the conclusion that, under existing circumstances. 
with a market ratio of 32 to 1 and a coinage ratio of 16 to 1 gold 
would be immediately driven out of use as money in this country. 
Hence the passage of this Senate amendment would defeat the 
will of the people who earnestly desire the concurrent use of both 
metals as money. 

Third. That every coinage law enacted by the American Con- 
gress has been based upon the common-sense principle that every 
coin issued by our mints, whether it be gold or silver, should be, 
and, in justice to the interests of the people, must be, supported 
by a commercial value equal to the face value of the coin. Never- 
theless, this Senate amendment provides in effect that every sil- 
ver dollar to be issued by our mints under existing conditions 
should be supported by a commercial value equal to only one-half 
of the face value of such coin. 

If enacted into law, it would invite the speculators and money 
brokers of the world to bring to our mints the silver product of 
1894, for instance, amounting to 167,752,561 fine ounces, whose 
market value is quoted at $106,522,900, and compel the common 

ople of this country to pay them $216,892,200 forit. A donation 
of $110,869,300 for only one year—a premium of more than 100 
per centaccording to the present value of our money! 

Now, where is the justice and the business discretion in de- 
manding that the farmers, the laboring men, the merchants, in 
short, the common people of this country, shall be compelled by 
law to pay this premium? It has been stated in this debate that 
there are about $65,000,000 of seigniorage now in the national 
Treasu 
if the advocates of the ‘‘ free-unlimited-16-to-1” theory could have 
had their way? They would have put it into the pockets of the 
mine owners and silver speculators. But, as they have not had 
their way, it is now a resource to the Government and belongs to 
all the le of this country and not merely to the few. In this 


connection, it should be remembered that Congress has no right | 


to coin gold simply because it is gold or to coin silver simply be- 
cause itis silver. It has a right to coin these metals into money 
solely because such coinage facilitates business transactions and 
thus promotes the “‘ general welfare” of all the people. 

DOMESTIC SILVER. 


While I shall vote against this Senate amendment because it 
means silver monometallism, I would be glad to vote for a measure 
ae for the coinage of domestic silver on a plan of practical 

imetallism. In my judgment this could be accomplished by the 
enactment of laws embodying the following provisions: 

1. The duties on all imports from countries whose mints are 
closed to the coinage of silver should be made payable in gold. 
They demand gold from us and we can well afford to demand the 
same from them. 

2. Upon all foreign silver we should levy a duty at least equal 
to the difference between the market and coinage ratios of gold 
and silver at our mints, and make that duty payable in gold. 
The revenues thus received would strengthen the Government for 
a larger use of silver. The silver product of foreign mines for 
1894 was 118,252,561 fine ounces, whose commercial value was 

5,100,900 and whose coinage value at our mints was $152,892,200. 

ow, if that foreign bullion had come to our mints under such 
conditions and under the rule which I have just suggested, its 
owners would have been compelled to pay into our national 
Treasury a duty in gold amounting to $77,791,300, the difference 

its coinage and commercial values for that year; but the 
** free-unlimited-16-to-1” theory of the silver monometallists would 
have compelled the common people of this country to donate that 
difference to the silver speculators of foreign countries. 

8. In the coinage of American silver there should be deposited 
with the Government aseigniorage equal to the difference between 
the market and coinage ratios of the two metals. Thus the owner 
of gold or silver bullion would receive the market price of his 
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? Where would that seigniorage, $65,000,000, have gone | 
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| the bullion owners. Thus it appears conclusive that the essen 
of the financial reforms proposed by these silver monometal 
consists in compelling the com l ay large prem } 
to speculators and money brok 
A financial policy based upon sucha great in ty va 
would be like the house which was built 1 th 
By a duty on fo ilver a e 
can protect the Government i ‘ at 
| the same time realize all the benefits that can secured f \ 
| silver coinage. Whenev: ere 1 i : in 
j} and market ratios of the two metals that differe: h L be 
| deposited with the Government, because we sh lL ji 
times that every coin issued from our mints shall be s ed 
by a commercial value equal to th e value of the \ 
financial policy based upon this principle of equal values will 
| stand amidst the storms and tempests of the financial ar mel 
| cial world like the house that was built upon the solid r 
With such an import duty upon foreign silver and a seigniora 
| on domestic silver, I would gladly vote to open our mints to the 
coinage of the silver product of the mines of the United States at 
the present legal ratio, as the duty and seigniorage thus required 
would equalize the market and mint ratios whenever ther a 


| difference between them. Thus we could safel 
ent legal ratio and avoid the confusion and expense incident to a 
recoinage of existing silver circulation. The people want and 
need good money sufficient in volume to meet the demands of 
business. They earnestly desire a gradual increase in the volume 
of money so that it will wisely keep pace with the increase of pop- 
| ulation and the increase in the volume of business. These are the 
things that I shall work for and vote for to the very best of my 
knowledge and ability, and I will not vield my suppo1 
of financial ruin on the one hand or of financi ringenc’ 
| other. 

Now, to the benefits of an adequ: 
| bimetallism add the benefits of a BI 
protective tariff measure drafted 


continue the pres- 


ite colin re ry ma } cal 





ine Y ryyT¢ v nal 
upon 
law, with its schedules wisely adjusted to pr 
commerce and business, and prosperity will again return with a 
| glorious emancipation of the financial, commerci 
and industrial interests of the country. Capital will 
its hiding places and labor will flee from its enforced idlen { 
receive its just rewards in the r d channel 
trade. Then hasten the electi 1806, at w 
voters of this country will surely win this splendid \ 
returning the Republican party to full power in both th 
tive and executive departments of the Government. 
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Cuban Belligerency. 


REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN J. FENTON, 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Marel 


The House having under consideration the follow I 
* Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate con a). That in 
the opinion of Congress a stat f public war 


which are entitled to belligerent rights 
erve a strict neutrality between the belliger¢ 

* Resolved, That Congress deplores th ‘ 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and | 
permanent solution of the contest, equally in the interest of Spa 
of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the estavlshn a governn 
by the choice of the people of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the Go 
ernment of the United States should use its good offices and friendly influ 
ence to that end. 

** Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles 
any European Governments and their colonies on this continent; but fr« 
| the very close relations between the people of the United ‘ ame ( 
; Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent the « merce } 
| tween the two peoples the present war is entailing such losses upon tl 





commodity, a dollar for a dollar, and the Government would | peopie.of the United States that Congress is of opin t the Governm 
receive 100 cents of commercial value for every dollar issued from | of the United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate inter 


the mint whose monetary value the Government must sustain. 
If the market and the mint ratios should become one and the same. 
no seigniorage would be required, and hence the coinage would 
be free. Under the rations of this rule, the Government 
would receive 100 cents in commercial value for 100 cents in coin; 
but it would receive only 50 cents in commercial value for 100 
cents in coin to the “‘ free-unlimited-16-to-1” theory of 
the silver mon . This rule would have paid virtually 
from the national Treasury $31,422,000 for 49,500,000 fine ounces 
of silver, the American uct for 1894; but the silver mono- 
metallists would have , under their “‘free-unlimited-16-to-1” 
theory, $64,000,000 for the same silver, or a bonus of $32,578,000 to 


of Americans by intervention, if necessary ” 

Mr. FENTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I esteem it a valued privilege to have the op 
portunity of lifting up my voice and casting my vote in favor of 
| the resolutions now under consideration touching the recognition 
of the belligerent rights of the struggling Cuban patriots. 

Even had any doubt heretofore existed in my mind as to the ab 
solute rightof this Government to recognize the new Republic asa 
belligerent power, the action of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
| after careful consideration of the gravity of the subject, would 
have dispelled such doubts. 

I take it from what I can learn from preced 


nts that there will 
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be no infringement of international law in the adoption of the 
ending resolutions. But the facts are that so-called international 
aw is largely the product of monarchical governments, and has 
been formulated chiefly with a view to their interests, and espe- 
cially with reference to their colonial possessions. There is, how- 
ever, a higher law—a law of humanity, which appeals to that deep 
sense of justice innate in the hearts of the masses of civilized men, 
and which calls loudly for intervention when the “iron heel of 
tyranny ” attempts tocrush to earth those whoseek only the exercise 
of those inherent rights and privileges which are the natural and 
rightful heritage of all races and tribes of the human family. 
hatever may be the subtleties of international law which 
would seem to legalize the butchery of helpless human beings 
made slaves by a relentless despotism, there should be no delay in 
thrusting thein aside in order that substantial sympathy may be 
extended by the greatest Republic of the earth to the heroic and 
long-suffering people of Cuba. 

In the barbarous warfare now being waged by Spain against 
the Cuban insurgents we, as one of the greatest nations on earth, 
are confronted with conditions so appalling and so revolting that 
to withhold our protest against a revival of the modes of warfare 
practiced in the Dark Ages would either be a confession of weak- 
ness on our part or a tacit approval of the war of extermination 
recently inaugurated by General Weyler and his hordes, without 
discrimination as to age, sex, or condition. 

This Congress will not fail to enter a protest, but will voice the 
sentiments of 70,000,000 of freemen by sending greeting from the 
oldest and greatest actual Republic in existence to the newest, the 
beautiful Queen of the Antilles. 





Popular Education and Religious Liberty. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. MoRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 2, 1896. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1897, and debate being in progress touching an 
item in the bill for the support of Howard University— 


Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr, CHatRMAN: I am opposed to the proposed amendment, and 
I will briefly state some of my reasons. 

I regret very much that some gentlemen have seen fit in the 
discussion of this question to erroneously charge the Southern 
States with unfair treatment of the colored people in the matter 
of educational facilities. I do not intend to be led into a discus- 
sion of that matter at this time, but 1 do want tosay that I heartily 
join the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sayers] in denying these 
misrepresentations of our tax-ridden people. The negroes have 
been fairly treated in the State of Arkansas, and I believe they 
have been in the other Southern States; but if they have not been 
it is no reason why we should make this appropriation of $32,000 
to a private denominational colored university located in this Dis- 
trict, when we all know that they have the same opportunities to 
attend public free schools here as the whites have. 

To my mind there is no theory consistent with our institutions 
upon which this op epee from the general revenues of the 
Government, collected by taxation from all the people, can be jus- 
tified. That the colored people need education in the South can 
not be denied; but it does not follow that Congress should take the 
money from the people of the States, black and white, and give it 
to a private university located in this city. I make no war on the 
Howard University. There is evidently a necessity for it, or it 
would not exist. I have nothing but words of praise and encour- 
agement for its promoters and supporters; but I insist that Con- 
gress should not aid any educational! institution except those which 
offer to the youth of our country an opportunity for a common- 
school education free of cost. If we have the power to aid the 
cause of education, we should help the public and normal schools 
in the States and Territories and not subsidize private universities, 
however deserving and a they may be. One of the 
great mistakes of the past in this and other countries has been that 
the aid to colleges and universities has been out of proportion to 
that extended to the public schools. The result has n that 
knowledge, that great agent, so powerful and dignifying to human 
nature, has been and is confined to a few master spirits, who, con- 
stituting the repositories of moral and mental power, have given 
laws, literature, and religion to the world and shaped the destinies 
of mankind. 
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For 2 ust experience tells in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those who toil; 
And all that freedom's highest aims cgn reach, 

Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 

In the most remarkable period in the history of learning, when 
all that was beautiful and grand in conception, all that was sub. 
lime and powerful in thought or chaste in imagery, we find igno- 
rance is the basis for human usurpation. This has always been 
and always will be the case. The mind is the ruling and control- 
ling power of the a few, to whose patient ahor and sys- 
tematic study the world is indebted for the thousand improve- 
ments and successful discoveries which are the pride and ornament 
of the nineteenth century. 

This mind, which, when cultivated, adds so much to the dignity 
and a of the human family, dwells not alone with the 
favored few who are able to purchase for their children admit- 
tance in the great universities, but with the mass of mankind, 
This being true, there should be a wider dissemination of knowl- 
edge, that its rays should penetrate and expand the minds of the 
multitude. 

Popular education is important in the sense that it tends to in- 
culcate the principles which guarantee to everyone the noble and 
unconditional inheritance of freedom. The love of this freedom 
is implanted in man by divine hand, but the history of the human 
race in every age and in every condition of existence shows that 
it can not be propagated where ignorance is permitted to rule. 

Just in proportion to the enlightenment of the mass of the people 
of -_ a they be free—free to think, to —. to grow 
and develop their powers and usefulness. Many illiterate freed- 
men believe that freedom consists alone in the right of franchise. 
The avaricious plutocrats who have grown rich by the favoritism 
of the Government think it consistsin the rightsof property. This 
is physical freedom—freedom of body—but not freedom of the 
mind. Real freedom embraces other principles—rights to the es- 
teem and regard of society. It is the privilege of pursuing hap- 
piness in the path of light. What is this worth to one who has 
no power of mind to comprehend the nature of freedom? The 
splendor of the noonday sun, the gorgeous blazonry of the firma- 
ment is starless and rayless to the blind. Again, it is not out of 
place to consider this question with reference to our institutions. 
Our Government recognizes but one class—the people; and has 
but one legitimate aim—the interest and advancement of the peo- 
ple. Its protection rests in the hands of the people, and is the 
counterpart of themselves; and it must rise or fall according as 
the character of the people is elevated or debased. Its theory is 
equality—equality of power; and that implies an equality of 
knowledge. Then,shoald not the whole people be educated, so as 
to have a proper sense of their rights, to discern their true inter- 
ests, and to know the important functions of our complex govern- 
ment and their duties under it? Popular education is the best 
security for ee liberty, in the neglect of which the knowl- 
edge accumulated by the few favored wealthy classes will sooner 
or later perish ‘‘ like dry grass in the fire of popular fury.” 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, we are to remain a great and powerful 
nation, whose influence will be felt and whose intellectual pre- 
eminence will be acknowledged, the great body of people must be 
educated. That is the great mission of the public free schools in 
the States, and it is for the poor Sey es where 50 per cent 
of the people can not read and write the they speak, that 
I raise my voice as against Federal aid to colleges and universities 
in the great centers of wealth designed to pre men and women 
for the professions. It is only through the aid of the public-school 
system that we can throw the light of civilization and intelligence 
into the hovels of the poor and give them exalted ideas of nature, 
man, and government. 

I shall not take up the time of the committee to prove that the 
university in question is sectarian, for the amendment admits 
this by providing that no part of the money “shall be paid to any 
teacher or professor of theology or religion, or to any chaplain in 
said university.” If you aid any department, you help the entire 
institution. - 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
church schools and colleges, nor should I underestimate their 
great benefit to the cause of education and civilization. I affili- 
ate with a Protestant denomination which believes in and advo- 
cates the highest education for its ministers, and its institutions 
of learning stand in the front rank of sectarian schools. It main- 
tains an institution for the education of colored ministers in the 
State of Alabama, but, sir, it does this by private and voluntary 
contributions, and it will deserve to die when it asks Congress to 
aid it. The various churches in the South are doing as much for 
the cause of higher education as any other agency. I take pride 
and pleasure in saying that all of the religious denominations in 
the State which I in part represent are bending all their energies 
to arouse the aspirations of the people and to them toa 
































realization of the dangers that threaten our institutions by th 
great mass of ignorance that surroundsthem. They are lighting 
up the minds of the people with the torch of know] . Intheir 


own hopeful, faithful way and under their own independent con- 
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trol they are accomplishing what was not dreamed of thirty years 


ago. ey have had many hardships and disappointments to en- 
counter and overcome, but they have never thought of asking; aid 
of theGovernment. May God speed them in the great work they 
have undertaken! ore ty 

As a believer in the Christian religion and not opposed to sec- 
tarian education, and for the good of the churches themselves, I 
stand here to warn them as well as my countrymen of the danger 
of Government aid to any school, college, or university under 
church or private control. I say this in the interest of that ce 
Christianity which I believe exists in the hearts and homes of the 

eat body of the people of this country, as well as for the regard 

have for that charter of our liberties which provides that no re- 
ligious test shall be prescribed for office. Let us keep the state 
and church forever separate and independent of each other. Let 
us keep the wall between the two, which was so wisely erected 
by the fathers of this Republic, so high and so strong that intoler- 
ance and fanaticism will never be able to overleap it. No church 
that has a proper regard for the holy work committed to its care 
would accept aid from a State or the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this a fit occasion to refer to some of the 
utterances of that great lawyer, statesman, jurist. and champion 
of the Christian religion, the late lamented Judge Black, of Penn- 
sylvania, upon the question of religious liberty. I shall now ask 
the attention of the House to some of the thoughts suggested 
by him in 1856, because the principles are stated more forcibly 
and more strongly than I can possibly hope to state them. I wish 
I could burn the great truths he has so eloquently expressed in 
the minds and hearts of the members of this House and the peo- 
ple of our great country. 

“We habitually use certain words and phrases, imported from 
the other side of the water, which are calculated to mislead us. 
One of these is the word ‘ toleration’ as applied to matters of faith. 
It implies that we derive whatever reli —r freedom we have from 
the concessions of the Government; that the king in a monarchy 
and a majority of the people in a republic permit those who dif- 
fer from them to live unmolested. This notion is wholly untrue. 
It is nota political privilege, but a natural and indefeasible right, 
which human government may protect but can not either give or 
withhold. If we are permitted to enjoy it, our thanks are due, 
not to any popular majority, but to Him who gave us being. 

“Deus nobis haec iria fecit. 

** Again, we hear it continually said by the wisest men among 
us that Christianity is part of our common law. No one has ever 
attempted to explain how this is to be understood. The law and 
the gospel are, in fact, wholly dissimilar in nature and essence, in 
origin, operation, and object; as different as the purity of the one 
must necessarily be from the coarse and vulgar machinery of the 
other; so different that they never can be mingled together with- 
out corrupting both. Christianity, they tell us, is a part of our 
law; that is, we have adopted the rules of the Divine Lawgiver to 


regulate our civil conduct, but, finding them very defective, we | 


have made certain valuable additions. The Connecticut settlers 
resolved that they would live according to the laws of God until 
they had time to make better. So we profess to have taken a sys- 
tem formed in the councils of Omniscience, which came from the 
hands of its Author round and perfect like a star, filled with all 
forms of moral beauty and radiant with miracles of light, and we 
boast that we have adopted this system with such amendments as 
our superior wisdom has found it necessary to make. The propo- 
sition is blasphemous, and every Christian man should frown 
upon it, 
* * * * 7 7 + 

“The manifest object of the men who framed the institutions 
of this country was to have a state without religion and a church 
without politics—that is to say, they meant that one should never 
used as an engine for any purpose of the other, and that no 
man’s rights in one should te tested by his opinions about the 
other, the church takes no note of men’s political differences, 
so the state looks with equal eye on all the modes of religious 
faith. The church may give her preferment to a Tory, and the 
state may be served by a heretic. Our fathers seem to have been 
perfectly sincere in their belief that the members of the church 
would be more patriotic and the citizens of the state more reli- 


gious by k g their respective functions entirely separate. For 
that reason they built up a wall of complete and perfect partition 
between the two. 


“Their theory was one of absolute and unlimited freedom—a 
freedom ‘as broad and general as the casing air.’ It was their 
aim to take away every possible pretense which could be made by 
any human being to erect himself into a tribunal for the purpose 
of deciding matters supposed to be at issue between his fellow- 
creatures and their Gat. They thought they had succeeded in 

ing the — of conscience so that no majority would ever 

vade them. y gave to bigotry no possible chance for thrust- 

ing herself into civil affairs without doing so in flat rebellion to 
the Constitution. 


“ This liberty to think and do what they please extends to all 





manner of wrong-headed people, so long as they do not interfere 
with the rights of others. The widest departure from the faith of 
the majority is permitted as fully as the most trifling difference of 
opinion. The Baptist may safely confess his belief in immersion, 
and the Quaker ,with equal impunity, may disregard all out- 
ward forms. The Catholic may celebrate the mass, the Jew may 
eat the passover, and even the Mohammedan may turn his face 
toward Mecca when he prays. Some very good men are disgusted 


ata liberality so excessive that it stands neutral between the purest 
truth andthe grossesterror. Their righteous souls are vexed from 
day to day by the fact that their Government is such a Gallio as 


to ‘care for none of these things.’ If it be wrong it cant l 
be mended. For those who are not content with it there is no 
help, except in emigrating to some place where persecution is not 
forbidden; and even then their comfort may depend very much 
on whether they are permitted to inflict the persecution or com- 
pelled to suffer it. A British officer, just returned from India, 
was asked what he thought of lion hunting. ‘The sport,’ said he, 
‘is excellent as long as youare hunting the lion; but it gets rather 
disagreeable when the lion begins to hunt you.’ 

‘** Heterodox people in this country are protected not only from 
burning, hanging, maiming, andimprisonment, but it is provided 
that even political disabilities shall not be imposed on them for 
their erroneous faith. One sect shall have no advantage what 
ever cver another. You shall not reward the true believers by 
giving them all the public employments and punish heretics by a 
totalexclusion. There shall be no religious test as a qualification 
for office. Make what other test you please. Exclude a man, if 
you like, for his political sentiments, or his moral conduct, for his 
wealth or his poverty, for his youth or his age; make war on him 
for the color of his hair, the length of his legs, or the shape of his 
nose; but let him alone about his religion; that is « rated 
ground; that is a point on which the Constitution has refused to 
trust you with one particle of power; and wisely, too, for mortal 
men are not fit to be trusted with such power. They have never 
had it without abusing it grossly. 

* * * « * > * 

“The man who would enforce religious truth by penalties of 
any kind is not only cruel and inhuman but he is ‘a fool as gross 
as ever ignorance made drunk.’ He descends from his vantage 
ground, disgraces his cause as well as himself, and makes his ad- 
versaries hug their errors with more affection than ever. The 
logic of blood is just as powerful for the wrong as it is for the 
right,and Truth,in such a contest, is disarmed of her intrinsic and 
natural power. By a thousand arguments you can show that 
Christ was God and Mohammed an impostor; but the rack will 
prove as much for one as the other. It is possible to convert the 
most obstinate misbeliever by an appeal to his reason, but what 
progress will you make by burning his church? 

‘The experiment has been thoroughly tried both ways, with 
what success you know very well. When the church had no 
sword but the sword of the Spirit, when her disciples knew noth- 
ing of persecution except what they suffered, her influence was 
irresistible. But on the evil day when she joined herself to politi- 
cal power her ‘invincible locks’ were shorn away and she was 
compassed round with danger and darkness. Christianity, like 
the oak, will thrive only in open air. It grows and fiourishes, 
and strikes its roots deep into the earth, and stretches its branches 
to the skies, and spreads them over the plain, while the free winds 
are permitted to an among its leaves and the sunshine of heaven 
to settle on its head. But it never was meant for a hot-house 
plant. It withers and dies when placed under the forcing glass 
and exposed to the stimulus of an artificial heat. 

**The author of the Christian system has lent no sanction to 
any deed of hatred or violence which has been done in his name. 
When the prophet Elijah came out from the cave and stood on the 
mountain there passed in succession an earthquake, a fire, and a 
mighty wind, but the Lord was not in either. After these had 
gone by there came a still, small voice, and Elijah knew that the 
Lord was there. In the history of the Christian world we have 
seen the earthquake produced by the encounter of nation with 
nation, the fire of legal persecution, and windy storm of political 
disputation. It needs no inspired prophet to tell us that in none 
of these was there any sign of His presence who rules in justice 
and mercy. If Heis not heard in the still, small voice that speaks 
to the reason and the conscience, then are we without God in the 
world, and consequently without hope. 

** Let us not be self-complacent enough to suppose that we arein 
no danger of being tempted to repeat what others have done be- 
fore us. This age is wiser than former times. We know more; 
but I am not sure that we feelany better. American, Republican, 
Democratic nature is still human nature, and has its full share of 
old Adam. Everywhere and at all times the spirit of persecution 
is the most insidious as well as the most deadly foe to public tran- 
quillity, safety, and peace. It may steal imperceptibly over the 

opular heart at any moment, for its approaches are always noise- 

ess and rapid. There is nothing less alarming in infancy, nor 
nothing more terrible in maturity. Its first whisperings are as 
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mtle and soft as the summer breeze; but its murmurs grow 
ouder and stronger and wilder, until you have it in the crash and 
roar of the tempest. The whole heavens may be darkened to- 
morrow by a cloud which to-day is not bigger than a man’s hand. 
** Facilis descensus averni. It our judgments could once be ob- 
secured by a strong feeling of hatred and contempt for those who 
= ess a false faith, how easy might it be to convince us that there 
nothing either legaily or morally wrong in using our numerical 
oo to strip them of their share in the civil Government! We 
© that, and then come slander and insult of the injured party by 
way of excuse for the injury. Resistance—perhaps retaliation in 
some form or another—would almost certainly follow; and this 
would be an excuse for still further inflictions. The combat deep- 
ens every hour; our hatred grows stronger and more intense at 
= stage of the contest, until we are completely blinded by it; 
an: — 


* Masterless on sways us to the mood 
Of what it or loathes. 


*‘The final issue wonld be the enactment of inhuman laws to 
nage the religion of the minority, or else inhuman riot, blood- 
sh - Reger Willing > ted in defiance of law. ‘ ayo begin,’ 
Bai er Williams to his opponents at Boston, ‘you begin by 
reviling your erring brethren; you will end by taking their lives, 
for you are on a a where there is no hiding place.’ He knew 
the philosophy of the ng exactly. It is idle folly to let loose 
the war dogs of religious bi , hiss them on their victims, and 
then expect them to be content with barking. It is their nature 
to tear the flesh and mangle the limbs and lap the lifeblood, and 
if you desire them not to do so, keep them chained up.” 

“ Besides this natural tendency of the passions, the reason of 
the thing is altogether opposed to stop after you begin. There 
is an argument in favor of killing heretics which you can never 
answer, except by totally denying all power to molest them. If 
it be our mission to propagate religious truth, as we understand 
it, by punishing those who refuse to t it, why do we trifle 
with the great work intrusted to our hands? If we are respon- 
sible for the faith of others as well as our own, how dare we allow 
the God of the universe to be mocked and insulted by a false wor- 
ship? We know very well that such errors are not to be eradi- 
cated except by destroying all who believe them. Nothing but 
the most rough work will crush them out. If such be the 
service that God requires of us, let us perform it as men who 
know that we are working under our great Taskmaster’s eye. 
Subdue the sentiment that might make —_ revolt against duty. 
Gird every man his sword upon his thigh; go through the camp 
and slay every man his bro and his friend. Feed the eagles 
with the flesh of all who dare to misbelieve; give their roofs to 
the flames, and let not one stone of their churches remain upon 
another. This reasoning is perfectly sound, if you concede the 
premises. Once let go your hold upon the true doctrine of perfect 
equality, and logic, as well as passion, will carry you irresistibly 


» The tendency of bigotry into wild extra is partl 
- tendency run vagance is part 
accounted for by its singular gulli . Its capacity for swal- 

lowing falsehood is absolutely erlimited: 

* + * - * . . 

‘This evil spirit of persecution is indeed very far from confining 
itself to the ignorant and depraved. It has often brutalized the 
kindliest natures, and under its influence the man of genius drivels 
like an idiot. I think no one can read the writings of St. Francis 
Xavier without being touched by the deep tone of his nal 
piety, yet he was the author of that diabolica! invention, the Span- 
ish Inquisition. That Calvin was the profoundest thinker of his 
everybody admits; to deny the sincerity of his devotion would 
be simply absard; but his name is i bly linked with one of 
the foulest murders that ever blackened the face of the sky. Even 
the matchless intellect of Milton was subdued to the service of the 
same demon. When all his faculties were roused in defense of 
free conscience, there was one class of his opponents that he gave 
without hesitation to the sword and the fagot. The great heart 
which conceived all the glories of the Paradise Lost had no drop 


of pity in it for the sufferings of the Irish. The loftiest hymn of | be 


his praise was sung to the man who carried the ‘curse of Crom- 
’* throngh that devoted island. 

‘*It not only nourishes those violent passions which lead to blood- 
shed and tyranny; it is almost equally objectionable for its meaner 
vices of treachery and fraud. It seldom approaches you in fair 
hostility, with its weapon drawn and its visor up; it hides its 
hideous face under some plausible disguise, and surrounds itself 
with all the machinery of false pretenses. It takes its adversary 
by the beard and affectionately aoe oe thou in health, my 
brother?’ while it stabs him under the rib. Charles IX in- 
vited the leading Protestants of his Kingdom to a — wedding, 
and took such order for their entertainment during the night that 
their m ed and lifeless bodies were next morning 
through the streets of Paris. This and other outrages were 
committed on the absurd allegation that Protestants were not, 
and could hot be, faithful subjects or sound in their private 


morals. The statesmen of England, meanwhile, with a disre >a 
of truth equally base, made the same accusation egemet re 
a and = ee pretense compelled them, for ma 
an a century, to groan under oppression compared to which +}, 
bondage of Egypt was mild and merciful. which the 

‘It engenders dissimulation of another kind. It pays an enor- 
mous premium for hypocrisy and crushes out all independen 
and truth from the hearts of the pesple. Sincerity, even whey ;; 
clings toan erroneous faith, is the first of virtues. But the bray. 
true men, who would rather suffer than belie their honest cony;,. 
tions, are hunted down and sent to the stake, or at least are ba). 
ished in disgrace from the public councils, while the knave or {}:5 
coward, who is willing to profess whatever creed is safe or profit ,- 
ble, is rewarded for his baseness with influence, power, and place 
Bigotry applies an infallible test to the merits of men. With wn. 
erring certainty she divides the chaff from the wheat, but th. 
wheat she condemns to the unquenchable fire of her hatred, w)))).. 
the chaff is carefully stored away in her garner. erefore it is 
that, when bigotry reigns, the public service is always crowde 
with the worst men. ee a an unpopular religion is 
easily simulated. When you that a virtue, the infidel ay 
the ribald scorner can be as virtuous as anybody. When that 
becomes a to thesovereign’s favor, the state will be serve, 
not by religious men, but by ‘hireling wolves, whose gospel js 
their maw.’ ; 

‘Tt is useless to describe any further the features of this mon- 
strous demon. It is the Moloch of the earth, who sits on his 
shrine up to the ears in blood and ag the children of men 
‘to pass through fire to his idol.’ It corrupts the morals, it 
pollutes the religion, it endangers the safety of any people who 
permit it to gain a foothold among them. 

‘* But we may safely felicitate ourselves one thing. Our 
establishment of perfect religions liberty equality has not only 
given happiness and peace to ourselves, but it has revolutionized 
the sentiments of the Christian world. We have led the grandest 
reform that has ever been seen since thedays of the Apostles. Enc- 
land, under the admitted influence of our example, has in a great 
measure knocked away the shackles from the minds of her peo- 
ple. She has removed one political disability after another, until 
at iast she welcomes men of every creed to her service. A Jew is 
sheriff of London, Catholics sit in her Parliament, and a Presby- 
terian was, not long ago, at the head of her cabinet. 

‘* France has made a progress still greater. Noone there thinks 
of excluding a man from office on account of his religion. For 
many years the prime minister, who mainly wielded the power 
and patronage of the kingdom, was the zealous defender of a creed 
which the king and four-fifths of the ——_ rejected. Even the 
fund raised by taxation for purposes of religious instruction is 
distributed to of the Protestant as well as the Catholic 
faith. In those parts of Germany where the religious wars were 
conducted with the greatest ferocity the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant sit side by side at the same council board and even worship 
alternately in the same churches. The inquisition has been abol- 
ished in Spain and autos-da-fé are heard of no longer in Portugal. 
Each Government in Europe still supports what it chooses to call 
the national faith, but offenses against the religion of the State are 
nowhere visited with those cruel and i 
which used the 


religious 

ranges of the intellectual world, has 
sides Se eee the lowest 
valleys. the time be speeded when the whole earth shall be 
bathed in its radiance! 

“That America should now give up the proud tion she occu- 
pies in the front of the world’s great march, and skulk back like 
a recreant into the rear, is a thought which can not enter an Amer- 
ican mind without causing a blush of insupportable shame. She 
stands to this principle in the face of the world; she has 
es not only om ne more ho 

i t—not only to her own who 
should fly to her for protection—and, if she breaks her faith, it will 
such perfidy as never blackened the brow of any power before. 


broken and uncorru heart of the will be always with 
you on the right side. But you are of freedom, 
and it is your special duty to carry her ori b in the van of 
every stnesteenmaaebbanates needed soon 
You may safely sit still while your enemies talk i 

the equal rights of all the e. But if at any hereafter, 


during the long lives which I hope you will all enjoy, some great 
combination should arise to stir up the bitter waters of sectarian 
RE Ae Saas te TO 
body compact enough to bulwarks of the Constitu- 
tion, then let your stream out upon the wind.” 
Shislded. and helmed and weaponed with the truth, 
And drive before ou into uttermost shame 











dialectics 
Retirement ef the Treasury Notes and the Free Coinage of 
Silver. 
SPEEOH 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
baving under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redem fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are two propositions pending before us for 
pocepeunce or rejection. The first proposition is the one passed 
by this Republican House last December, authorizing the Secre- 

of the to sell $500,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds, with 
which to redeem all the outstanding Treasury notes, impound 
them in the Treasury, and thus contract the currency of this 
country to that extent. 


itin as h, and did my utmost to defeat it. I then 

ted out that if this bill should ever become law, and the cur 
rency should be contracted to the extent designed, the actual 
money in circulation among the ple would be less than half 
the annual taxes collected from them, less than half the annual 
interest paid, and would not be one-fortieth of the aggregate 
indebtedness of this country; yet this House, with its immense 
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other is the solution offered by those who believe in bimetallism, 
The solution of the gold man, clearly stated, is: We have a cur- 
rency of about $500,000,000 of Tr asury notes, about $210,000,000 
of national-bank notes, and about 425,000,000 of standard silver 
dollars, with only about $609,000,000 of gold. They claim that all 
this currency is kept in circulation and at par by being practically 


redeemed in gold. They claim that there is a ‘‘ want of confi- 
dence ” in our ability to redeem this in gold, and that *‘ to restore 
this confidence” we should destroy or retire all of our Treasury 
notes. To retire these Treasury notes they propose to sell bonds 
either for them or for gold with which to redeem them. When 
redeemed they propose that the Treasury notes shall be either 


destroyed or locked up in the Treasury and kept out of circulati 

That this is their solution is shown by the recent sale of 
and by the present proposition. When the Treasury notes have 
been destroyed, they propose to destroy the 425,000,000 of stand 
ard silver dollars in circulation. They claim that this is only fiat 
money, and that all fiat money should be retired. Their determi 
nation to destroy this large amount in silver dollars is clearly 


| shown by the veto of the bill directing the coinage of the silver 


Republican majority, by a large majority vote passed this bill to | 


destroy this vast amount of momen t had been preserved to the 
people by a Democratic House of Representatives. 
is bill went to the Senate and there the Democratic Senators, 

we Senator Jonzs of Arkansas, aided by a few Republican 
an 
stituted in its place a free-coinage bill, which that sterling Dem- 
ocrat from Georgia, Judge Crisp, now proposes that this House 
shali adopt instead of the bill it formerly passed. 

Thus these two measures embody clearly and distinctly the 
two ideas struggling for supremacy in our financial system. 

The proposal to sell bonds and to retire the Treasury notes, or 


green backs, is the -_ relief offered by the gold monometallist to 
remedy the present distressed situation, am unalterably op- 
to this. In the last Democratic House, when the friends of 


present Administration sought to have a bill similar to this 
passed and the vast amount of paper money destroyed, I earnestly 
inst it. I am glad to say that the bill prac- 


— and voted a, 
cally similar to this was defeated in the Democratic House by a | 


— majority. 
is bill, indorsed nearly unanimously by the tremendous Re- 
publican majority in this House, commits this party in the future, 


without doubt and without question, to the maintenance of the | 


gold standard in this country. 


The Republican majority in this House exceeds 100, and the | 


proposal for free coinage will be defeated by a vote equal to that 


ority. 
the Hepubtican party during the last canvass denounced the 
t — 


tration for selling bonds, and yet its first advent 


power is marked by passing in this House, and insisting upon its | 


enactment into law, a proposition to sell $500,000,000 of bonds and 
the retirement from circulation of that amount of money. The Re- 

blican policy, as here disclosed, shows a complete alliance with 

e gold monometallists of thiscountry. It shows that the Repub- 
lican party still adheres to the financial teachings of Senator Joun 
SHERMAN, who in 1873 demonetized silver without cause, without 
excuse, and when it was at a premium over gold of 3 per cent. It 
shows that this party’s policy is a contraction and not an expan- 
sion of thecurrency. It proves to the country what I have always 
known, that the party that wantonly destroyed silver will never 
consent to its rehabilitation. 

In the future no one need be deceived. If he believes in and 
desires the remonetization of silver, he must vote for and form 
alliances with a party different from the Republican party. 


| was disclosed when the vote was taken upon this question in the 


When this proposal was first before the House I earnestly | 


bullion in the Treasury, and the refusal of this single gold stand- 
ard Republican House to permit us ever to vote on that proposition. 

They are opposed to repealing the tax on State banks and giving 
us a local currency to supplement our national curr This 
last Congress, when every single gold standard member, whether 
Democrat or Republican, voted against it. 

rheir determination is to destroy all the legal-tender money in 
the country except gold and national-bank notes redeemable in 
gold. They claim that when this is done, while the currency will 
be greatly contracted, yet confidence and credit will be restored. 
This is the entire relief offered by them to remove the 
difficulties and bring back to the country th 
wealth and of prosperity. 

I believe these remedies will but 


present 


» general diffusion of 


intensify and make greater the 


| evils and distress which overshadow us to-day. 


opulist Senators, defeated that iniquitous measure and sub- | 


| 


| 





I shall not go over the ground that I did in my former speeches | 


and point out the t disasters that must and will inevitably 
follow if this Republican measure becomes law and one-third of 


the legal-tender money of our country be destroyed without sub- 
stitu anything in its place. In them I have pointed out how | 


this would be followed by further stagnation in business and by | 


a further fall in the prices of all products and property. 
These two a I have —. ee Caney. the two 
existing for the settling of our ial troubles. One 
is the solution offered by the single-standard gold man, and the 


| amounted to $20,227,170,546. 


The ‘“‘ want of confidence” in our country to-day is not a want 
of confidence in our currency, but a want of confidence in the 
solvency and ability of the producing classes to meet 
tions. 

[ have yet to see a person who, when he refused another cred 
debated in his mind whether the person would pay him in silver, 
gold, or greenbacks. The question in his mind is whether the 
person will be abie to pay him at all. The want of confidence, il 
it exists, is because he is afraid the person could not pay in any 
kind of currency. 

This want of confidence in the ability of the debtor t 
be greatly increased if the single gold standard 


their obli 


) pay will 
men should su 


ceed in reducing by more than half what can be used in payments. 
| Activity in business, credit, confidence, and prosperity can not be 
| revived until the value of all products and property is restored 
People will not trade nor buy on a declining market. <A person 


will not buy goods on Monday when he expect 


they 


will be lower 


on Friday. A man will not purchase a lot, hous farm this 
year when he sees them declining in value, as he expe be able 
to do so for less the next year. Thus a declining market means 


losses, stagnation in business, and a paralysis of all activity. 

Falling prices also create distrust among creditors, and hence 
a collection of their debts. A creditor will not extend time toa 
debtor when he perceives the property upon which he depends { 
payment each year lesseningin value. ‘Thus falling prices n 
sarily create a liquidation of all debts. 

The aggregate minimum indebtedness of this country in 1890 
The collection of this vast indebted 


| ness is proceeding not from any want of confidence in our currency, 


| but from a want of confidence in the security and value of the 
property pledged for its payment. The truth of this is witnessed 

each day. 
A bank loans money to a man of large business and great prop 


erty. At the time of the loan the value of the property was fa: 
in excess of the amount loaned. The bank, seeing the great d 
preciation in property, refuses to extend the loan, forces col! 
sells the property at a greatly reduced price, and the man who was 
rich finds himself bankrupt in the shrinkage of values. 

Let us trace business in its actual ramifications and 


CCl l, 


e if the 


sources of the present troubles do not arise from tl ¥ price of 
all products and property. 
A bank in New York loans money to a country bank. That 
| bank, at a greater rate of interest, loans it to merchants and 
business men. These buy or manufacture goods which they sell 
to farmers or the producing classes. The wheat, corn, oats, t 


bacco, hay, horses, and cattle raised by them sell so low that they 
are unable to pay the merchant or manufacturer. The merchants 


|} and manufacturers, not being paid, are unable to pay the bank 


from which they borrowed. This bank, not having its ontstand 
ing notes paid, is unable to meet its own notes with the New York 
bank, The bank in New York, knowing the conditions, becomes 
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uneasy. It forces the country bank to settle. This in turn forces 
the merchants and manufacturers to settle, who in turn force the 
farmer. The farmer, having disposed of his crop for less than cost 
of production, is compelled to have his farm and other property 
sold to pay his indebtedness. The value of his crops having been 
greatly reduced, his land and property engaged in the business 
are correspondingly reduced. us the sale, when made, fails to 
vay the merchant; the merchant, being unpaid, can not pay the 
come bank, and this bank can not pay its depositors or the New 
York bank. Thus we have a bankrupt farmer, a failed merchant, 
a broken manufacturer, unemployed laborers, and a suspended 
bank, with all its evils and losses. Hundreds of cases like this 
have occurred and continue to occur. 

The single gold standard man is blind enough to tell you that 
all this arises from a lack of confidence in our currency, resulting 
from the greenbacks in circulation. His remedy is to contract 
the currency, and further lower the prices of a oP ern and 
property. This remedy is as stupid as the old blood-letting proc- 
ess in medicine, which, when a patient was dying for want of 
blood, the ignorant doctors would bleed him. It is said that 
George Washington was killed by this ae: It seems astrange 
fate that the country of which he was the father should now suffer 
from the same pernicious mistake. 

It is evident to any thoughtful and reasoning mind that these 
deplorable conditions arise from the great, unnatural fall in the 

ices of all products, and that if the prices of them continue to 
decline these evils will be greatly increased. Relief from these 
ruinous conditions will not come until we witness an advance in 
the prices of products and of property. 

David Hume, the noted philosopher and historian, long ago said: 

If prices rise everything takes a new face; labor and industry gain life; 
the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent 
and skillful, and even the farmer follows his plow with greater alacrity and 
attention. If prices fall the poverty, begging, and sloth that must ensue are 
easily foreseen. 

What occasioned this present great fall in prices was the cause 
of our existing troubles. Whatever will restore these prices will 
remove debt, will revive credit and confidence, give employment 
to iabor, bring back business activity and enterprise, and bless 
the land with plenty and prosperity. 

We who advocate bimetallism—thatis, the free and unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver at the mints at a fixed ratio—be- 
lieve that the great fall in prices results from the demonetization 
of silver and the adoption of gold alone as the standard of value. 
We believe that, this being the cause, prices will be enhanced or 
restored when we remonetize silver and let our standard of value 
rest, as formerly, upon both gold and silver. We claim that the 
value of everything is regulated by the great law of supply and 
demand. That this great and universal law of supply nl Seeend 
regulates the value of money when exchanged for commodities. 

eclaim that as society has progressed, wealth increased, com- 
merce enlarged, and tremendous new enterprises been undertaken, 
taxes, interest, and all fixed charges been augmented, the de- 
mand. for money has become greater; that while the demand for 
moaey has tly increased, yet the supply of it has been reduced 
half since 1873, when silver was demonetized and gold made the 
standard of value or money of final payment; that the demand 
for money of final payment having increased and the supply les- 
sened by half, the value of things exchanged for it, or measured 
by it, must necessarily be reduced correspondingly. 

Thus the natural result of destroying half of the money of the 
world would be to greatly appreciate the value of the remaining 
half and reduce to that extent the value of all products and prop- 
“Z exhanged for or measured by it. 

ohn Locke, the greatest of English thinkers, many years 
ago said: 

For the value of money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in the 
world in proportion to all the trade. 

This is a profound truth and but emphasizes what I here insist 
npon, that as our trade has wonderfully increased since 1873 and 
as one-half of our primary money was then destroyed, the result 
has been to double the price of gold, and hence reduce by half the 
value of everything sold for gold. 

John Stuart Mill, the great thinker and writer upon this ques- 
tion, has well said: 


That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution 


lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of coinage, 


and without it we should have no key to any of the others. 

This self-evident truth must show that the destruction of half 
of the money of the world must result in an equal reduction in 
the price of all commodities. 

is vital truth was recognized by the fathers of this Republic 
when our Government was organized. 

Alexander Hamilton, in his famous report of 1791, said: 


To.snaul the une of either metal 96 money fe tosl of cir- 


culating ee ee ee ee el soe: 
4 Pa ee eta oth see eee 


perison of 
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The immortal Jefferson, who had the interest of the ple at 
heart more than any American leader and who was the Father of 
= Democratic party, in February, 1792, in a letter to Hamilton, 
said: 

I concur with you that the unit must stand on both metals. 


I stand here to-day as a Democrat, receiving my inspiration from 
Jefferson and not from the latter-day saints of the party, and re- 
peat that ‘the unit of value must stand on both metals.” That 
is Democracy. That is bimetallism. 

In 1852 R. M. T. Hunter, one of the most talented and distin- 
guished sons of Virginia, in a report made to the Senate as chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, said: 

But the mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but 
one of the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone 
would diminish the specie currency more than half, and the reduction the 
other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough 
to prove highly disastrous to the human race. We require, then, for this 
reason, the double standard of gold and silver, but above all do we require 
both to counteract the tendency of the specie standard to contract under the 
vast increase of the value of the property of the world. 

Thus forty-two years ago, when we had the double standard 
and were blessed with unexampled prosperity and progress, this 
wise statesman and sage of Virginia prophesied the great mis- 
chief and evils which would inevitably follow if we should ever 
adopt but one metal as our standard of value. The Republican 


| party in 1878 did just what this wise Democrat had over twenty 


years before warned them against. The debt, the misery, the 
failures, the stagnation in business, the unemployed labor, the 
low price of all products and property, and the scarcity of money 
bear evidence to-day of the complete fulfillment of this predic- 
tion. Thus we can trace back, clearly and distinctly, our present 
distress to the existence of the gold standard. Relief can not and 
will not come until we abandon this and again put our standard 
of value upon both gold and silver. But I will not stop the inves- 
tigation of this question here. 

I have a that the present ruinous conditions result from 
the prevalence of this great fall in the price of everything and 
that relief will only come from a rise in prices. 

I will now investigate the history of the rise and fallin the price 
of commodities, so that we can also ascertain the cause of the 
present low prices by historical data. 

The London Economist, a paper of world-wide fame for ability 
and statistical knowledge, has a the average prices of 22 
leading commodities on the 1st of January of each year from the 
year 1845, which is very instructive and significant. This com- 
pilation shows that the price of these 22 leading commodities in- 
creased in value from 1845 to 1873 and that from 1878 to the 1st of 
January, 1892, they had fallen about 33 per cent. 

Augustus Sauerbeck, of the London Statistical pry a@ man 
of eminence and ability, has investigated the prices of 45 leading 
and representative commodities on the London market, with the 
same astounding results, that the average price of these gradually 
increased until 1873, when the increase ceased and a decline com- 
menced, which amounted, with the 45 commodities, to about 34 
per cent in 1892. 

Dr. Soetbeer, statistician for Hamburg, Germany, and a famous 
economic authority, compiled the prices of 100 leading articles on 
the Hamburg market and 14 of British exports with the same as- 
tounding result, that commencing with 1873 the average price of 
these gradually declined, until in 1891 their decline amounted 
to 22 per cent. 

In 1891 acommittee of the United States Senateinvestigated the 
prices in this country of 223 articles, and in a report to Congress 
shows that since 1873 the average price of these has declined 28 

r cent. 

In 1872 the price of wheat was $1.24 per bushel; in 1894 it was 
49 cents bushel. In 1873 the price of cotton was 20.14 cents 
per pound; in 1894 it was 6.94 cents oa 

Statistics will exhibit the same great fall in the price of tobacco, 
corn, oats, cattle, and horses, as well as in other commodities, 
These statistics are undisputed even by the gold monometallists. 
They are gathered from sources so ble, presented by men of 
such repuntion and authority, so in accord with our own knowl- 
edge and experience, that they can not and will not be denied. 
They all agree in one thing—that, commencing with the year 1873, 
the world over, prices have fearfully declined. Consequently it 
is evident that at that time som must have occu to 
occasion a condition so world-wide. 

We examine and we find that in 1872 Norway and Sweden sub- 
stituted the _ standard for the silver standard. We find that 
in 1873 the United States abandoned the double standard of gold 
and silver and adopted the single gold standard. We find that 
the same Germany went the silver standard to the sin- 
gle gold dard. We find that in a very short time after Ger- 
many does this France and the Latin Union suspend the free 
eer silver and substitute the gold standard. Thus about 
this occurred a convulsion in the financial world 


any which ever transpired in thephysical world. The great com- 











mercial nations of the world at this time went from the double 
standard of value to the single gold standard. 

It is impossible to point out anything else that happened at this 
time to ee a fall in prices. 

Why should prices be on an ascending plane until 1873 and then 
suddenly take a declining plane, which becomes greater each 
year? There were no great inventions in that year to cheapen 
production and hence to reduce prices. That year marked no 
overproduction so as to account for the sudden change. 

Any thoughtful mind, bent upon the ascertainment of the truth, 
must be convinced beyond doubt that the low prices the world 
over, commencing with the demonetization of silver, must have 
been caused by that and nothing else. 

I have proven that all the accepted authorities upon financial 
questions — that when you lessen the amount of primary 
money you lower the price of everything exchanged for money. 
I have shown that the wisest of statesmen and thinkers years be- 
fore prophesied that if the world should ever discard either of the 
two money metals and adopt only one lower prices would result 
and the very disastrous conditions that now confront us would 
inevitably come. I have traced from facts and statistics, undis- 
puted by anyone, that the fall in | eee commenced, as foretold, 
precisely at the time that the world destroyed silver as one of the 
money metals. Can ar, ents or facts be more conclusive? I 
have shown that this fall in prices commenced in 1873, and re- 
sulted from demonetizing silver and destroying its monetary func- 
tions. Thus the proper relief from the present distress is plain 
and unmistakable. 

The relief which will restore prices, revive business, encourage 
industries, inspire confidence, give employment to labor, and pay 
debts is the restoration of silver as one of the money metals, as it 
existed prior to 1873. 

We must right the crime of that year. We must leave the dark- 
ness in which we are now groping and return to the light and 
sunshine we then left. 

We do not know where this new de ure on the gold standard 
will take us. We do not even know that prices have touched the 
bottom. We have no experience behind us to tell us what will be 
the ultimate effect of the gold standard. The world never tried 
the gold standard prior to 1873. Since its adoption, in ae 
prices, in the vast accumulation of debt, in the numerous anc 
immense failures, in the frequent and great panics, in paralyzed 
business, in the mistrust and wretchedness which overshadow 
the country, we witness its ruinous effects. 

Iam no alarmist, but thought and reflection teach me that if 
the gold standard is to be permanently maintained and the poli- 
cies and designs of its advocates, as here disclosed, to be carried 
out that we will witness a yet greater fall in the prices of all com- 
modities, and a further shrinkage in all values, with their attend- 
ant evils. It is inevitable. 

We have just completed a reassessment of the land in my home 
county, Pittsylvania, and in the city of Danville, situated therein. 
The lessons taught by it are significant. It presents how fright- 
fully the gold standard is shrinking the value of lands. In 1890 
the real estate in Pittsylvania County was assessed at $4,012,464. 
In 1895 the assessment amounted to only $3,115,938, being $846,526 
less in 1895 than in 1890. With all the buildings and improve- 
ments put upon the lands their value was reduced in five years 
over 20 per cent. The supply of land did not increase during the 
five years, while the demand did on account of increased popula- 
tion. Thus, under natural conditions, we should have expected 
an increase instead of a decrease in its value from 1890 to 1895. 
The lands there will now scarcely bring half as much as they 
would prior to the demonetization of silver. 

The assessment for the city of Danville presents the same re- 
markable conditions. In 1890 the real estate assessed in Danville 
amounted to $5,170,928. In 1895 it amounted to only $4,650,406, 

a reduction of $520,522. Hereis a city with great improve- 
ments and buildings during this time, with increased population, 
yet. ae these, a reduction in five years of over half a 
million of do in real estate values. 

When we ponder these startling figures, we can readily under- 
stand how farmers and business men who were formerly pros- 

and rich find themselves bankrupt andimpoverished. They 

ve been ruined not by any fault of their own, but by the shrink- 
age in the value of their property. This shrinkage continues 
under this single gold aniert, and no one knows when it will 


cease. 

The world’s y of gold is too small to give value to its im- 
mense amount of property. Each year witnesses a greater strug- 
gle for _ possession, and hence a greater sacrifice of property to 
obtain 

The only way to remove the present evils and prevent the 
greater ones which await us is to again give silver the right of free 
and unlimited coinage at the mints. 

This is the relief proposed by us in opposition to the Republican 
measure to sell five hundred millions of bonds and retire that 
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amount of paper money. We are prepared to appeal to the coun- 
try upon the two methods of relief here hd 

The gold monometallist can not deceive the people by a pre- 
tended friendship for silver in advocating an international agree- 
ment. There is not the remotest chance of an international 
agreement. The last hopes of one have disappeared. We were 
told to wait only until Lord Salisbury and the Tory party of Eng- 
land should come into power and soon an agreement would be 
reached. They have attained pewer by an immense majority and 
have distinctly stated that England has no intention of changing 
her present gold standard or entering into any international 
agreement for the coinage of silver. France and Germany have 
distinctly stated that they would be parties to no agreement with- 
out England. Thus there is no hope for any international agree- 
ment. It is useless to discuss an international agreement which 
will never come. The people who advocate delaying action upon 
the silver question until an international agreement can be reached 
are not friendly to silver and only indulge in it to delay action by 
creating hopes which will never be realized. The people of the 
United States must continue the present gold standard or must 
alone adopt the double standard of gold and silver. This is plain 
and clear. It is an issue which must be met, and which poli- 
ticians may try but they can not dodge nor deceive the people upon. 

If one favors the gold standard then he must approve the recent 
sales of bonds, the present Republican measure to sell $500,000,- 
000 worth of bonds to retire that amount of paper money, and 
finally to destroy all the standard silver dollars. If the gold stand- 
ard is to be maintained all of this will inevitably follow. It can 
not and will not be prevented. If one is opposed to all this and 
believes that it will bring disaster and not relief, then he should 
advocate that the United States should again reopen its mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and again make silver 
money of primary payment. 

I believe this. fom opposed to any sale of bonds. Iam op- 
— to retiring the greenbacks and contracting the currency. 

lieve that the coin notes should be redeemed in either gold or 
silver, at the option of the Government and not of the holder. I 
believe that a continuance of the gold standard will precipitate a 
continued and a frightful fall in the prices of all commodities. I 
believe that it has more than doubled all debts, taxes, interest, 
and fixed charges. I believe that when our mints are opened to 
silver prices will advance and the present troubles will disappear. 

Being convinced that there is no chance for an international 
agreement, I am prepared to vote for thiscountry at once to resume 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

No evils which the distorted imaginations of those who oppose 
this have presented can equal those which I am convinced will 
come if we continue the single gold standard. 

I am convinced that the United States is able to do this and 
maintain all the silver coined at a parity with gold. I believe 
that when this is done silver bullion will rise in value until it is 
worth the coinage value. Every silver dollar coined to-day is at 
par with gold. It isonly the uncoined silver that is not at par. 
All that will be coined at our mints and be made a legal tender 
will circulate at par with gold. We have experience in the past 
that should convince us that the United States is able to do this. 

France, from 1803 to 1873, by having her mints open to the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 154 to 1, maintained 
that parity between them the world over. She was able to do 
this despite the great disparity existing during that time in the 
production and quantity of gold and silver. We to-day are more 
prepared to do this than was France when she maintained it. 

Statistics in 1870 show that France had about 10 per cent of the 
imports and exports of the world. In 1889 the United States 
had nearly 10 per cent of the imports and exports of the world. 
Mulhall, the world’s greatest statistician, shows that the produc- 
tive power of the United States is three times as great as was that 
of France in 1870 in proportion to the rest of the world. In 1870 
France furnished less than 12 per cent of the world’s great agri- 
cultural products, while to-day we furnish about 20 per cent of 
the world’s supply. France in 1870 produced about 13 per cent 
of the world’s manufactures, and the United States tod fur- 
nishes almost 31 per cent of the world’s entire product. In 1870 
France. had about 7% per cent of the world’s railway mileage, 
while the United States now has about 44 per cent of the world’s 
entire mileage. In 1870 France’s banking power in comparison 
with that of the world was 4 per cent, and the United States to- 
day has 32 per cent of that of the world. In internal commerce 
and business we greatly exceed the proportion that was then 
possessed by France. Our wealth to-day in comparison with that 
of the world far exceeds what France's was in comparison with 
that of the world in 1870. Thus, by whatever test measured, the 
United States is able to do more than France did at that time. 
Yet from 1803 to 1873 France was able to maintain the parity be- 
tween gold and silver the world over at the ratio of 154 to 1. 
She did this despite the fact that at that time the average num- 
ber of ounces of silver in the world was thirty times as great as the 
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average number of ounces of gold. To-daythe number of ounces of 
silver in the world is about sixteen times as great as the number 
of ounces of gold—the ratio at which we propose to resume coin- 
age. Thus to resume coinage as proposed the United States, with 
afl its greater ability and power, would only have to do half as 
much as France accomplished for seventy years. There should be 
no question that we can do this. Weare safe in making the ven- 
ture. Success will crown our efforts. All we need is the courage 
and the resolution to establish our own financial system, suited to 
our wants and needs. I am convinced by thought and study that 
the United States is ar able to resume the coinage of silver 
and maintain its parity. [am convinced that when this is done 
prices will be restored and general prosperity and progress wil: 
return. I am convinced that the paths that the single gold stand- 
ard men are trying to entice us into will but carry us further 
into the night of darkness and plunge us deeper into the abyss of 
sorrow and distress. 

Mr. Chairman, this great issue is now beforethe American people 
and they are stirred upon it as they were never sti before. 
They recognize the vast importance and the far-reaching conse- 
quences which will result from the proper settlement of this vital 
question. ’ 

The coming great conflict, which will be fought to the finish, is 
the battle of the standards. The people have become tired of the 
miserable makeshifts and the temporary policies which the poli- 
ticians have devised to avoid the settlement of this great question. 
The people can be no longer deceived. 

The great masses of the —— are convinced that the continu- 
auce of the goid standard only benefits the capitalists and money 
lenders and is destructive of the interests of laborer, farmer, 
merchant, and the business man. Politicians may , but they 
can not create false issues. Issues exist in the condition and in 


the minds of the a, and they must be met. This great prob- 
lem can not be brushed aside. Bach year it rises into more and 
mors importance. 


The intense struggle of the people for this reform is but a su- 
‘ preme effort on their part to release themselves from the greed, 
avarice, and domination of the mone classes. 

The boast of the Democracy in all the years of its history has 
been that it is the party of the common people; that it is the cham- 
pion of the rights of the toiling laboring masses. It has never 
espoused the cause of classes seeking to enrich themselves by 
depredation upon the masses. It is too late for it to do so now. 
It can not climb upon the gold-standard platform without tres- 
— ng upon ground long since occupied by and belonging to the 

ublican —_. 
he issue is clear. The duty of Democracy is plain. It should 
make common cause with the people, remain true to its traditions 
and history, and carry the country back to that system and to 
those principles which oar fathers founded and which gave us 
t prosperity and wealth,and the departure from which has 
ought us to our present woes and distresses. { Applause. } 


War in Cuba. 


SPEEOH 


HON. WM. C. ARNOLD. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 2, 1896. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 


“ Resolved oy the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That in 
the opinion of Con 6 ate Ser Seer Se ee eee) 
which are entitled to belligerent ts, and the United States ob- 
serve a strict neutrality between the belligerents. 

aah aaah 7 ruil 16 ten Aleahotiek elie 
cause war now 
permanent solution of the con > ees 
Gua and other nations, would be in establishment of a n 

the choice of the le of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the Gov- 
—— t of — tates should use its good offices and friendly infiu- 
ence 

** Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in st between 
any Eu Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very re between the of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two She Pregees wee 3 Sens > kowe pen the 

le of the States that Congress is of that the Government 
of the United States should be to the legitimate interests 
of Americans by intervention, if necessary” — 

Mr, ARNOLD of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Being in 8 
resolutions which have been su 
man of the Committee on 


_—_—_— 


past year and who are at the pees meme unget in 9 man! 
struggle to throw the yoke of Spain from off their necks and = 
joy the blessings of a free and liberty-loving people, I giad|y 
avail myself of the privilege accorded members of this House to 
submit a few remarks as to why, im my opinion, the subject-m.- 
ter as contained in this substitute s become the express:| 
sentiment of the le of our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, w it might be urged on the part of well-mean- 
ing members of this House that a policy of nonintervention be- 
tween the contending forces on the part of the Government of t})o 
United States is the safest policy to pursue, yet there are certain 
circumstances in connection with this warfare between Cuba and 
Spain that would make it seem criminal to keep silen: 
when liberty is being assassinated at our very doors. History 
furnishes abundant precedents for this step, and we only need 
refer to the act of in itself, which was swift to recognize the 
late Southern Conf: . But, Mr. Speaker, I would not favor 


the adoption of this substitute in a narrow spirit of retaliation, 


can not recognize the of the Cuban patriots. I deny 
it; and not having the time to to “case law,” or precedents, 
I will content myself with the proposition that any so-called law 


which does not rest on the broad foundation of right, justice, and 
humanity has not and can not have the force of law. » Cubans 
for a long time have been successful against the coin- 


bined naval and military forces of 
to-day rey a of men a 
recogn oreign i they are to-day engaged in tlic 
same kind of a for their rights and liberties. They are 
absolute masters of a large, if not the greater, part of the 
island, and have cmpenine: a government— , itis true, 
but necessarily so—and have with authority 
to treat with foreign nations. more will we ask? Shall we 
= — the soldiers of Spain are exterminated or driven into 
sea 

—_ the allegation of Spain that the insurgents are only a 
few bandits or guerrillas, and that a vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba are loyal to the Spanish Government, can not be 
true, else wh should Spain send thousands and tens of thousands 

? 


of troops to the island 
and failure to recog- 


n. They have in the field 
the American colonies when 


But, Mr. Speaker, what does our 
nize as belligerents mean? It means that Spain can purchase of 
us any and all munitions of war, but Cuba can not have a musket 
or a cartridge; it means that if Cuba should obtain vessels 


exchange Florida. as I 
though the manifest destiny of the “ 
place in our crown. 

From the daysof the “‘ Black Eagle,” in 1829, down to this time, 
not twenty-five, not twenty, ef 
fort has not been made by 








ore 


HON. JONATHAN 8. WILLIS, 






* In conclusion, shall we give them some hope by this action, or 

we follow the suggestion of our Attorney-General _ 
on), who said: ‘‘It behooves all American citizens who have 
respect for the laws or obligations of their country to be neutral 


in word as well as in deed.” Let us decide it now. Let us say 


por authoritatively, by the adoption of this measure, what I be- 


‘struggling Cuba scattering words of pity have but little value. 


Let us now, in Congress assembled, show to the Cuban patriots 
andto the world that we still worship at the shrine of liberty and 


“that freedom will not call on us in vain. 


Shall tongues be mute when deeds are wrought 
well might shame extremest hell? 
Shall freemen lock the indignant thought? 
Shall Pity’s bosom cease to swell? 
No; by our country’s laws 
For truth, and right, and suffering man, 
Be ours to strive in Freedom's cause, 
As Christians may, as freemen can, 
Still pouring on unwilling ears 
That truth oppression only fears. 


“The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man” move us 
to delayed duty; common humanity demands action. Let it be 
flashed around the world that the United States of America hears 
and heeds the cry of liberty—Cuba must be free. 


Cuba. 


REMARKS 





OF DELAWARE, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1896. 


Mr. WILLIS. Iask that the Clerk read the pending resolutions. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a state of public war exists in Cuba, the parties to 
which are entitled to belligerent rights, and the United States should observe 
a strict neutrality between the belligerents. 

Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and believing that the only 
permanent solution of the contest, equally in the interest of Spain, the peo- 
ple of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the establishment of a govern- 
ment by the choice of the people of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the 


ve 90 per cent of the American people have already said. For 





Government of the United States should use its good offices and friendly in 
fluence to that end. 

Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any European governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those 
of Cuba, in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce 
between the two peoples, the present war is entailing such losses upon the 

le of the United States that Congress is of opinion that the Government 
of the United States should be —— to protect the legitimate interests 
of Americans by intervention, if necessary. 


Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are confronted with the alternative of in- 
terfering in the affairs of a friendly nation, so called, or seeing 
unchecked tyranny despoil one of our neighbors whose struggles 
and sacrifices for liberty have for generations challenged the admi- 
ration of the world. e question is, How far and how long can 
we be justified in bartering human rights and human life through 
ee treaty for the good will and smiles of enthroned 


ow long isitour ee by the highway and see the heart 
crushed out of the hel by the foot of superior power for the 
sake of having it said that we have not broken our truce? If a 
strong man stops before your gate to rob and murder a feeble 
wayfarer how are you bound to tolerate the tragedy because of a 
former contract with the oppressor? How long shall we at our 
very doors permit the evening of the nineteenth century to be 
cursed with the horrors of the sixteenth? 

How long ought the United States, the land of Washington and 
and Adams, of Monroe and Lincoln, which 
has put before the world the embodied formula that ‘‘All men are 

equal ”"—which has sacrificed millions of lives and billions 

of treasure for the vindication of that principle—which has set 
Si en = o> tant wing of Sational pro ess— 
which has looked back on the laggard nations and beckoned them 
the hand of fraternity; this land where there is 

ballot box, and no king but the voter; the land 
the free home, and the free press, and the free school, and the 
—the oriflamme of 
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Cuban affairs by the cry of “ treaty rights” and ‘‘ neutrality.” 
But, sir, is it neutrality? Sir, the neutrality asked of us is but 
an alternation between the salaams of organized atrocity and the 
wailing appeals of human agony. It requires a guaranty of the 
bloody domination of the one and a merciless denial of relief to 
the other; an indifference to the strokes of the murderer and an 
insensibility to the cries of the victim. Sir, there are times when 
exigent rignt rises above the realm of politics, and even of states- 
manship, and reaches the realm of philanthropy; and this is one 
of those times. 

There is enough in the Cuban problem to warrant our interfe 
ence from the standpoint of commercial interest and national 
protection. 

If the case of Cuba were transferred from America to Europe, 


we should soon see the military power of all the leading nations 
of that continent drawn up in battle line at the frontier of conten- 
tion, and their squadrons of gunboats lying at the nearest offing 
waiting to be assured that no detriment came to their trade rela- 
tions nor peril threatened their dominion. We have as much at 
stake—yea, more than Europe could have in such a contest. To 
say nothing of the destruction of our Cuban commerce and the 
material loss in that direction, we are imperiled by the possible 
issues of the conflict unless they be directed toward Cuban inde- 
pendence. That is the only sane, as it is the only merciful, solu- 
tion of the problem. Spain must lose Cuba, That is inevitable. 
She has already exerted her utmost power, and exerted it in vain. 
Her army drafts have reached their possible practical limit. Her 
treasury is bankrupt, and her credit impaired almost to exhaus- 
tion. And yet the insurgent bands still have possession of five- 
sixths of the island, and hang daily on the flanks of the Spanish 
forces. The best general of the Kingdom has given up the cause 
as lost and gone home, and in his place Spain has sent over a 
military monstrosity; a half-demon representative of the times 
of Cortez, and Pizarro, and Torquemada, a being with a devil’s 
head and a tiger’s heart, that, like a sea monster struck by the 
lancers, she may make her death flurry her greatest jubilee. 

Spain must lose Cuba. But into whose hands shall Cuba fall 
Suppose Spain, realizing the impossibility of holding her, should 
bargain for her transfer to some foreign power in order to replenish 
her bankrupt treasury. The United States would not submit to 
that, anda war would be the result—probably a great and devastat 
ing war. This country would be blind and mad to permit any 
other foreign power to hold the key to the trade of Central and 
South America by way of the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mississippi. This country would be blind and mad to 
allow any great foreign power to set up a vast naval emporium 
within 200 miles of her coast, especially in addition to Jamaica, 
Bermuda, and Halifax. We are already virtually shut out from 
the seas. The gates of the Pacific have been practically closed 
against us. With the exception of Hawaii and Samoa, there is 
scarcely in that vast ocean a volcanic mound as big as a kitchen 
garden over which has not been raised a foreign flag; and unless 
we intend to content ourselves with our coastwise trade and inter 
state commerce, unless we intend to abandon the water and t: 
to the woods, we must preserve our rights against the encroach- 
ments of the maritime nations of the world. 

[ say, sir, there is enough in this Cuban problem on the planeof 
merely material rights—the filthy lucre of national interests—to 
warrant our interference. But ina contention like this these are 
scarcely worth naming. When weighed against a human life, a 
human soul, all the sordid treasures of avarice are as a dust of the 
balance. In the providence of God, if there is one thing for which 
the American Republic above all other things was intended, it is 
to teach the world the value of aman. With this idea as the cen- 
tral thought, it will be possible at last to mitigate and eliminate 
the despotisms of earth and lift the multitudes into the light of 
freedom, 

Sir, the resolution under consideration is as kindly as friend- 
ship should require, as moderate as statesmanship should ask, as 
little as truth can demand, and even less than humanity would 
dictate. 

We have no disposition to provoke Spain, and we will not do it 
needlessly. Wewant her friendship. Her prosperity would give 
us.pleasure. We should love to see her do honor to her ancient 
privileges and take her place among the civilizers of modern 
times. In such a posture we could forgive, if not forget, her old 
record of the past. If she would learn the lesson that to retain 
power she must use it prudently; if she would cease to believe 
that cruelty strengthens the State, that the sacrifice of the help- 
less can stifle the cries of liberty, that injustice and robbery and 
torture can create respect for her authority: if she would take 
counsel of such men as her Castellar and her Campos; if she 
would disclaim by a new régime the dread misrule and butcheries 
of four centuries, then we stand ready to go hand in hand with 
her to make better the condition of the race and to augment the 
happiness of the world. 

Sir, it can not be fairly charged against the United States that 
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we have an itching palm for conquest. We spurn the idea that 


we seek territorial extension. e laugh 
our policy is based on commercial greed. It is a libel. Every 
decade of our existence disproves it. Our whole history gives 
it the lie. Our ideal is that of diligence, intelligence, thrift, 
and morality. These we promote, and we promote them for 
the sake of justice, humanity, and happiness. These are the 
essentials of good government, and beyond these we desire not 
to go. We rejoice in our attitude; we are proud of our prin- 
on. And there ig no just nation on the face of the earth 
which may not live with us in a state of uninterrupted peace. 
Sir, it is because of these views and this spirit that I give my sup- 
port to this resolution. In my own heart I feel like taking a step 
even beyond this. [ could vote for the immediate recognition of 
Cuban independence. I think sucha step might be warrantable in 
the present conditions. But I am willing to stop here and wait 
for a time the issue of events. And mark my prediction, the inde- 
ndence of Cuba is the inevitable outcome. It will be achieved 
y the ae sustained by the nations, and in a short time 
Spain herself will cease to regret it. 

In the discussions of this question at the other end of the Capi- 
tol extensive quotations have been made from the history of the 
last Cuban insurrection, when the notorious Valmaceda was gov- 
ernor and commander of the Spanish army and Weyler, the pres- 
ent incumbent, was one of his subordinates. If those accounts 
are true, then they are enough to ‘‘turn the cheek of darkness 
pale.” If those accounts are true, then the devil was holding car- 
nival in the a of a Spaniard. If those accounts are true, then 
there is « hell, and it has visited Cuba. But are those accounts 
true? I trust not. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
has in his remarks in this Chamber denied them—not because he 
could disprove thera, but because his own just and gentle nature 
instinctively repels their possibility. Itrust his noble impressions 
are a true interpretation of the facts, for it would be an unspeak- 
able calamity to be forced to admit that there are within the 
bounds of Christendom beings called men so utterly lost and im- 
—— as to perpetrate deeds too damnable for other men to be- 

eve, 

But there are about this case some facts well calculated to cre- 
ate doubt. When General Campos was recalled, for the asserted 
reason that he proposed to conduct the Cuban conflict upon the 
orinciples of civilized warfare, the Spanish Government failed to 

nd anyone suited to succeed him save this same Weyler, against 
whom all these nameless enormities had been charged. And to 
show the spirit of the case and the policy to be —— I intro- 
— two proclamations with which this person inaugurated 
is reign: 


at the thought that 


PROCLAMATION NO. 1. 
First. Those who invent or circulate by any means whatever news or in- 
formation directly or indirectly favorable to the rebellion will be considered 
ity of acts the security of the country, as defined by article 223 of 


i e, as they thereby facilitate the operations of the enemy. 
Second. Those who destroy or railroads, telegraphs, or telephones, 
or interrupt the — of the same. 
Third. ose who are guilty of arson. 


Fourth. Those whosel , or deliver arms or ammunition to the enemy, 
or in any other way facilitate their introduction through the custom-houses. 
Parties failing to cause the seizure of such arms or ammunition will incur 
criminal responsibility. 

Fifth. Telegrer operators dclivering war messages to other persons than 
the proper officials. 

Sixth. Those who by word of mouth, through the medium of the pe. or 

belittle the prestige of Spain, the army, volunteers, 
with the army. 
Seventh. ‘Those who by the same means shall praise the enemy. 
ao Those who shall furnish the enemy with horses or other resources 
warfare. 
Ninth. Those who act as spies will be punished to the fullest extent of the 


W. 

Tenth. Those who shall act as guides to the enemy and fail to surrender 
themselves immediately and give proof of their loyalty and report the 
strength of the force aaeieees *y the enemy. 

Eleventh. Those who 1 adulterate the food of the army or alter the 
prices of provisions. 

we Those wing explosives in violation of the decree of October 17, 1895. 
A who use pigeons, rockets, or signals to convey news 
© enemy. 


PROCLAMATION NO. 2. 
First. All the inhabitants of the country within the 
—- and the provinces of Puerto Prin: 
ves at the headquarters of a division, 
ly themselves with a document pro 
ys from the publication of this order in th 
th ete io on ane ry to _ from the mili 
erein, now n ol a m mayor or 
Th Ents requirement will be 


mander, ose f tocomply with 
aes 09 las So any teen, 1s See ee © SS eee 
noas of a or re are reasons to suppose a party ve pathy 
with the rebels, or to aid them in any way, due responsibility for the same 
ae upon the officer issuing the pass, 

Third. All stores in the country districts must be vacated at once by their 
owners. Chiefs of columns must also decide as to the disposition of such 

roperty which, while being unproductive % 7s country, may at the same 


ime serve as the habitation or ‘or enemy. 
Fourth. All passes issued prior to this date are hereby canceled. 


After reading these proclamations is it hard to believe the 


in any other manner 
firemen, or any other forces opera’ 


stories of his performances in the former war? Ishe nota of 
his illustrious predecessors, who devastated Mexico, ra uth 
America, and swept the Netherlands with a tornado of fire and 


blood and butchery? And what may be said of the treatment of 
Cuba in the present and during the former insurrection may be 
said of her treatment from the onan . The very first gov- 
ernor that set foot upon her soil, Die, Vaesgaen, met the full 
measure of the Spanish policy of hieal: So unrelenting was his 
despotism, so terrific his cruelties, that the old aboriginal chief 
Hatuei said, in the extremity of agony, before he closed his eyes 
upon his torturers and upon the world, that if there were Span- 
iards in Heaven he preferred to go to hell. 

A Spanish constitution was formed in 1812, intended to appl 
alike to the home provinces and to the ultramarine as well. it 
was the product of the remaining spirit of the Aragonian Kings 
which had not quite died out. But before it materialized Fer- 
dinand VII regained the throne, and at once tore it into shreds 
and flung it to the winds. It was revived in 1836 by the Cortes, 
but despotic ee — and it was only applied to the 
home provinces while denied to those beyond the sea, and Cuba 
was again left inchains. Her brave people rose in 1868 and waged 
an earnest war for ten years, and were at last wheedled into sub- 
mission by tense that were never are Once more they have 
struck for liberty. They have held in check for more than a year 
a Spanish army of a hundred thousand men, They are in posses- 
sion of four- of the island. They have organized a govern- 
ment. They have been brave in battle, courageous in suffering, 
and undismayed in the face of Herculean obstacles. And now 
they cry to us in the lan of acommon humanity to-recognize 
them as men, as soldiers, as heroic strugglers for freedom. 

To America they cry! the great sister in the famil 
world’s Republics, the advance guard in the imm host of 
liberty. Shall we refuse them? We dare not! Justice would 
reprehend the refusal, humanity would frown upon it, God would 
curse it. Let us take warning of our privileges; let us use well 
our divine charter. We are not our own; we belong to the world. 
All mankind have property rights in our exaltation. Our national 
life is the product of impartation, and will only live by the same 
law. Let us beware. e Hindoo fanatic holds his arm above 
his head until it stiffens in the air and becomes useless. The pure 
and purling stream may be dammed up until it rots into a mias- 
matic and pestilential pool, ao son in its waters, breath- 
ing death from its bosom. Virtue is vital, and action is essential 
to its life. Philanthropy must make reprisals or it will die, and 
philanthropy is the soul of liberty. Let America see to it that 
inanition and —— come not to herin her high estate as the 
legacy of a criminal indifference to the agonizing appeals of a 
neighbor in distress. 


of the 





Against Filled Cheese, 





REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL A. COOK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 15, 1896, 
On th R. 8008) defining ch » imposing - 
lating the mani ere, Sm eee and eee oe 
ese.” 
Mr. COOK of Wisconsin said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave to print given by the House I hereby 
submit the following as an appendix: 
THE FARMERS’ TRADE-MARKS—“ BUTTER” AND “ CHEESE.” 
from the speech of Hon. NeLson DINGLEY of Maine. ] ~ 
power 


illegitimately by the of methods of imitating ucts 

wie have tothe farm. j the name “ bu ” and 

the name “cheese,” though not are, to all intents and 

from the point of equity, belong to the farmers 

of ae cases; ene eng entemes ae part of an: to palm 

off on the community imitations Se bpetacs tad % them as the 

is con to the public interest, so con se Ge 

= eines tr tho yeeenes <p Se Se _— 
ciently and there is a justification appeal 
neral Government to exercise its ta of sa 


i 
; 
i: 
if 
BE 


Sa possible for 
isiation by States to the evilehieh we iedat, and itisan 
of gigantic importance, affecting the most important interests in this country. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
New York, January 30, 1396. 
Srp: I have the honor to transmit to you the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted at a meeting of the members of the cheese trade 


of the New York uce Exchange held yesterday, namely: 

“Whereas the Hon. 8S. A. Cook, member of Con from Wisconsin, has 
introduced in Congress a bill known as House bill No. 3010, prey ne for the 
regulating of the manufacture and sale of an article called ‘ filled cheese’; and 

“ Whereas the members of the New York Produce Exchange engaged in the 
cheese business ize the great harm inflicted on the manufacturers of 
and dealers in pure full cream cheese, as well as the consumers of the same 
throughout the entire country, by the manufacture and sale of an article 
made of skimmed milk and filled with lard oil and other fats to imitate the 

are full cream cheese, and to deceive the consumers of the same: Therefore, 

“ Be it resolved, That the members of the New York Produce Exchange 
heartily indorse the bill offered by the Hon. 8. A. Coox, of Wisconsin, and 
earnestly urge the prompt action of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States on this measure and its speedy 

, that the manufacturers and consumers of pre full cream cheese 

hout the country may be protected nst the injury inflicted on them 

by the rapidly increasing manufacture and sale of an article which has the 

semblance of the pure full cream cheese, but which isa mixture and compound 

of skimmed milk, lard oil, and other fats to imitate the genuine goods, thus 

deceiving the intending purchaser of full cream cheese, to the detriment of 
the manufact: er of the pure product of the dairy.” 


Respectfully, 
FRED’K H. ANDREWS, Secretary. 
Hon. S. A. Coox, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Nore.—The foregoing resolutions were also passed by the New 
York Mercantile Exchange on January 29, 1896. 


New York, January 7, 1896. 
Srr: We have read with much satisfaction the bill (H. R. 3010) relative to 
“ filled cheese,” introduced by you in the House, and we are sure we express 
the unanimous feeling of the merchants in our city who are engaged in the 
butter and cheese business when we say that the provisions of this bill meet 
with their views in every way, and we would all pleased to see it passed 
and become a law without any delay. 
The adulteration of cheese has assumed enormous proportions in the last 
few and through its agency we can see our principal markets for yore 
being closed against us. 6 exports of cheese from our city from 
y 1, 1894, to January 1, 1895, were 45,479,000 pounds; from May 1, 1895, to 
January 1, = 22,897 Rounds, showing a loss this year as compared with 
last of 2,581, pounds. hile we are not yrenesen » state that ail of this 
loss of exports is occasioned by the prejudice which exists in England against 
our cheese by reason of the adulteration of the article, we have no hesitancy 
in sa that avery lar; Pecesiece of the loss can be ascribed to the want 
of confidence on the part 0 English buyers in the —_— of our product. 
With the assurance of our hearty appreciation of your efforts, we are, 


Yours, truly, 
GEORGE B. DOUGLAS & CO. 
Hon. 8. A. Coox. 


Fort ATKINSON, WIS., February 22, 1896. 
DEAR Str: I have the honor to inclose herewith copies of a memorial and a 
resolution which were adopted at the recent convention of the Wisconsin 
State en's Association held at Chippewa Falls. We hada large and 
enthusiastic meeting there, with representative men from various parts of 
Soar Tee . 7 Sees sentiment as to the desire to have 
onal le on along these lines. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
GEO. W. BURCHARDS. 
Hon. 8. A. Coox, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
To the honorable the Congress of the United States; 

The memorial of the Wisconsin State Dairymen’s Association respectfully 
represents to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
that it is assembled in its twenty-fourth annual convention in the city of 
Chippewa Falls, with dai en and farmers in attendance literally from all 
parte of the State; that it is now and for many years past has been the ac- 
credited representative and exponent of the dairymen and dairy interests of 
the State of Wisconsin, and receives from the State treasury by annual 
appropriation a considerable sum of money to assist it in promoting the 
Pfects which are committed to its yy 
our memorialist therefore prays t the statements and the petition 
contained in this egress may be accepted as though signed a porees by the 
owners of the nearly 1 cows in the State, and an equally large num- 
ber of persons who are destrous of pure dairy products fer use on 
their own tables and at the tables of the hotels, eating houses, and restau- 
rants where they are o to eat when away from home. 

isconsin has an annual cheese uct of over 50,000,000 pounds, all manu- 
factured under the most efficient laws to prevent its adulteration or sophis- 
but in the markets of the world, both foreign and domestic, this 

cheese has to come in competition with an adultera article made trom 
skim milk and lard and other cheap and unwholesome fats, and so shaped, 
trimmed, and even marked asnot to be from the genu- 

The result is, not only that every pound of this filled cheese dis- 


° 


ine is, 

a of cheese, but its unsav nality dis- 
eee eent i iomemtar heed bntisbence tnoragtter wae cheese of 
any kind. It results further that the demand for cheese thus lessened, 
more and more milk is turned to the um of butter, and the produc- 
tion of this article is thereby a y increased. 

ae nee Bee proven Sa inadequate to reach and correct these 


evils, and would represent that Congress t once and 
with greaé propriety provide eaditional revenue, and os the aame time val 
serve ae ee ee ane mmtacede’ pro 
tection prod dairymen country, ying a modera x 
~~ <4 pe - and sale 


under the supervi- 
SS eee Department of the United States. 


Your therefore respectfull early and favorable consid- 
eration for bill No. 9010, H. R., known as the Cook 
A true copy. 
D W. CURTIS, 
Secretary Wisconsin Dairymen’s 


MEMORIAL OF CITIZENS OF NEENAH, WIS., MOBILE, ALA., AND OTHERS, 
FAVORING PASSAGE OF H. R. 3010. 


i poe aires ont Companies of Sore ae meee, to whom wes referzed 
bill to control the and sale of the 
Hues pil il, to regulate and contra th : 


aenterery edie ah Lee Sta a 2 


dairy industry of the United States, especially in the manner in which it is 
placed on the market, branded as ‘“‘cream cheese,” “full cream,” ete., do 
earnestly ask that you will do all in your power that the bill may be enacted 
into law. 

Signed by N. Simons & Co., of Neenah, Wis.: W. F. Abrahams, of Mobile, 
Ala., together with names of 478 citizens of the cities of Mobile, Ala., Neenah, 
Menasha, and the towns of Clayton, Manchester, Winneconne, and Vinland, 
Wis., consisting of merchants, manufacturers, cheese makers, farmers, and 
tradesmen, introduced by Mr. Cook 

FEBRUARY, 1896. 

VAN DyYwne, WIs., January 50, 1896. 

DEAR Sir: Please find inclosed petitions signed by our milk producers and 
manufacturers. Every man that I approached on the subject was only too 
zlad to sign it. Owing to the stringent law now in existence in Wisconsin, I 

lieve there is but little, if any, manufactured in this State. The trouble 
that now exists is this: We are virtually boycotted from the English market 

on the ground that we are still manufacturing filled cheese, which we have 
every reason to believe is not a fact. 
I remain, as ever, yours, truly, 

Hon. 8. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled 
Your memorialists, engaged in the dairy industry of the United States, 
believing that this great industry is being ruined by an article that is manu 
factured from materials other than milk or cream, known to the trade as 
“ filled cheese," but which is sold without brand or register to show the real , 
character of the article, and is placed upon the market as American cream 
cheese, thereby causing serious damage to legitimate dairying interests: 
Therefore, we, the undersigned, do respectfully petition your honorable 
body that bill (H. R. 3010) relating to the manufacture and sale of “ filled 
cheese * may be enacted into law. 
And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 
James B. Watson, general store; Charles Nable, Humphrey L. 
Williams, Werner Disch, Richard Price, Fred Bladow, Albert 
Wilke, farmers, and carry milk to cheese factory; E. Hoyt, 
stock buyer; Gustav Wilke, John McArdle, Chas. Tonk, Her- 
man Schultz, John J. McGowan, H. Bamtrock, Carl Knaik, Her- 
mann Marth, farmers, and carry milk to cheese factory; Tim 
Bergin, farmer and milk producer; Robert Gralaff, Ferd Frei- 
berg, Henry Rickert, Robert Fox, Charles Finder, David Price, 
Julius Wachholz, Willie McMonagle, D. R. Watson, farmers 
and dairymen. 


JAMES B. WATSON. 


NEENAH, WIs., February 1,1 

DEAR Srr: Yours of the 30th to hand and noted. I see that youare getting 
support by the New York Produce Exchange, and also other States that are 
interested in honest dairy products are supporting your bill. [have nodoubt 
but what your bill will go through. but it will be hard work, as is the case 
with any konest bill that is brought before Congress; but I hope that the 
committee will give it due consideration and will report favorably wpon it, 
and if they do so they certainly will do a great deal of good to the whole 
country. 

We see that gold is going out of the country, and if we had made honest 
products we could have had $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 of this gold in this country 
As it is we are about this amount of money short on cheese alone, to say 
nothing abont other dairy products. And if this law is passed it will have a 
great effect upon the dairy products in this country for the coming year, and 
there is no doubt but what all the foreign nations will be looking this way 
for a good share of their cheese and will have a great deal more confidence 
in them than they are having at the present time. 

Hoping that you will get the bill through, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Cheese 

Hon. S. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


N. SIMON, 
and other Dairy Producta. 


FEBRUARY, 1896 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled 


In regard to House bill 3010, to regulate and control the manufacture and 
sale of the article known tothe trade as “ filled cheese,” we, the undersigned, 
feeling the great injury this article is doing to the market for dairy products, 
and the ruinous effect it is having on the great industry of the United States, 
especially in the mannerin which it is placed on the market, branded as 
“cream cheese,” “full cream,” etc., do earnestly ask that you will do all in 
your power that the bill may be enacted into law. 

Signed by Otto Funk and 124 others, farmers, cheese makers, and dealers 
of Calumet County, Wis. 








BERLIN, GREEN LAKE County, WIs., April 10, 1896. 
I and all the neighbors want your antifilled-cheese bill passed 
Dairying is the principal business in this locality 
Yours, very truly, 


Hon. 8. A. CooK, Washington, D. C. 


WM. L. WILLIAMS. 


BRILLION, WIS8., January 27, 1896. 
Dear Srr: Your letter regarding the bill (H.R.3010) defining cheese and 
also imposing a tax a and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of filled cheese at hand. Aslam not able to be present at 
the hearing of said bill, I will do as you requested, state my opinion on same 
in writing. 
As far as I have learned, the people in this vicinity are heartily in favor of 
said bill, as I am mul. 
Very respectfully, PETER REUTHER. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, M. C., 
Washington, D. C 
CHILTON, WIs., January 3, 1896. 
My Dear Srr: I write you in regard to the bill (H. R. 310) “ definin 
cheese,”*etc. Now, Ido hope your committee, to whom the matter is referred, 
will do all it can to see that the rights of the dairymen of this country are 
rotected against this humbug, “ filled cheese,”’ which honest dairymen have 
faa to contend with in the last few years. It has almost ruined our Wiscon- 
sin cheese, so much so that the dairymen have become discouraged. ‘This is 
an important matter, one of vital interest to the country, and [ hope that 
something may be done to protect us against this gigantic fraud. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
GEO. D. BREED, 


President of the Calumet County Dairy Board of Trade. 


Hon. JAMes A. TAwWney, M.C., 
Washington, D. C. 








BRILLION, WIS., January 81, 1396. 


Dear Sire: Hope the bill to regulate the manufacture and sale of filled 
cheese will become alaw. This is also the feeling around here. 


Yours, truly, 
W. V. McMULLEN. 
8. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


Cato, MANTTOWOC CouNTY, WI8., January 23, 1896. 
Copy of filled-cheese bill, H. R. #010, received. I consider it a good bill, and 
every dairyman in Wisconsin will sign a petition favoring it, and they will 
say the tax and license in your billis not too high. If you can get the bili 
through you will have done a great work for the dairymen and farmers of 
Wisconsin and all other States. The filled-cheese manufacturer is in no wise a 
dairyman. He is getting rich out of the honest farmer in a dishonest way. 


Yours, truly, 
©. W. SWEETING. 
Hon. 8. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


Uniform Law on tie Subject of Bankruptcy. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE Hovsk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 28, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. SpgeAKER: It has been said by some who are opposed to 
bankruptcy legislation that the Torrey bill reported from the 
Judiciary Committee is unfair to debtors in that it could be made 
a cruel instrument of oo in the hands of their creditors. 
The provisions of the bill contradict this statement. 

EFFECT OF A BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

Under ne State laws creditors individually have their 
rights and remedies against their debtors; they will continue to 
have them just the same evenif this billshouldpass. Under exist- 
ing laws debtors must respond so far as they can to all of their 
legal liabilities to individual creditors; they must continue to do 
so whether this bill pass or not. The elements added to present 
conditions by the passage of this bill, broadly stated, are simply 
these: A debtor may be a defendant at small expense in one suit 
in which the pe peop if rendered against him will be for the 
financial benefit his creditors collectively, and he will secure a 
discharge, if honest, instead of being a defendant at large expense 
in many suits in which the judgments if rendered against him will 
- be for the selfish financial benefit of only the one, two, or three 
creditors instituting suit, and without securing a ; 

‘The greatest goon to the greatest number” is the principle 
invoked by this bill. 

Usually, under the present State laws, when the lawsuit is over 
among his creditors, in their individual capacities, the debtor is 
without property, a considerable part of what he had has been 
spent in costs, and he owes all of his debts, except such as may 
have been paid by a sacrifice sale of his property. Pursuant to 
the proposed bill, both the debtor and his creditors will be in a 
better condition than under present laws. In the event of dis- 
honesty on the part of a debtor or of his becoming insolvent and 
unable to prevent protracted defaults upon payments due or a 
distribution of his estate other than ratably among creditors of 
the same class, he will be adjudged a bankrupt after a fair and 
impartial trial. In that event he will receive his exemptions ac- 
cording to the laws of the State in which he lives and be dis- 


char if honest. If dishonest he will not be discharged, and 
may pe wer Those who contributed at least a part of his 
estate Ww 


collectively receive, promptly and at small cost, a share 
of it, according to their equities, ined of having it at great cost, 
divided between only a few of them. 

The bill under consideration does not contain any provisions by 
which business or enterprises will be originated or conducted, but 
in its general character, so far as it relates to the estate, is approx- 
imately to those who buy, to those who sell, and to those who 
laber what a probate law is to those who die. In its relation to 
the honest individual it means a bright, ho future instead of 
the never-ending burden of misfortunes which must be continu- 
ously borne under present laws. 

THE NUMBER WHO BECOME BANKRUPTS. 

At the request of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee the 
Statistician of the Treasury De t has furnished a table of 
the commercial failures of the seventeen years, which I will 
publish as a part of my remarks. 

, in that they furnish an unerr- 


These tables are very interesti 
ing index to the commercial and industrial importance of the 
several States; indicate where business and en ise are on the 
increase; and point out with unerring aim the States in which 


the laws are the most effective in preventing the debtors on the 
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one hand from imposing upon their creditors, and on the oth 
hand preventing creditors from taking undue advantage of their 
debtors and of each other. One of the most interesting facts 
shown by these tables is that only a little over 1 cent fail per 
annum of all the individuals, firms, and corporations engaged i, 
all classes of business and all sorts of enterprises—the little and 
the big, the old and the young, the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced, and the honest and the dishonest in every State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

One would think from remarks which have frequently been 
made by those op to bankruptcy legislation that the passage 
of a bankruptcy law was designed to do great damage to a very 
large percentage of all the business and industrial concerns in 
the country; but itis apparent from these figures that they are 
mistaken. 

The number of suits under a bankruptcy law, after the volun- 
tary cases in bankruptcy arising from failures which have oc- 
curred prior to the of this bill shall have been disposed 
of, will be very small indeed as compared with the great number 
of persons, firms, and ees remem engaged in commercial and 
industrial transactions. About ninety-nine out of every one hun- 
dred of those engaged in all lines of business and every sort of en- 
terprise in the whole country will have absolutely nothing to do 
with the bankruptcy law except in so far as they may have claiins 
against the other one of the one hundred who may become a bank- 
rupt. The percentage of those who fail in small places will be 
very much smaller than the average for the wholecountry. That 
the proportion of failures in large places is greater than in small 
places grows out of the fact that in the r places and in the 
country the surrounding conditions are very much less complex 
than in the larger places. 

These tables show that since the repeal of the last bankruptcy 
law—that is, during the last seventeen years—171,389 persons, 
firms, and corporations have failed. These are the known figures as 
recorded by the mercantile agencies. The probabilities are that a 
very large number of failnres have really occurred which have 
not been included in this list—failures which for one reason or 
another were not made public. It seems to me that the demand 
upon us togive to this great number of people their constitutional 
rights is imperative. 

At all times in the future let us hope that this bill, as it-may bo 
wisely amended from time to time, will be upon the statute books 
to the end that bankruptcy cases may be dis of as they occur. 
All of our citizens have their rights under the Constitution; they 
should be available to them at all times; they ought not to have to 
wait seventeen years for relief. It is to be hoped that there will 
never again be such a great accumulation of bankruptcy cases as 
at present. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES IN TENNESSEE. 


The tables furnished by the Statistician of the Treasury Depart- 


ment as above include one —- my State, which, being of 
great local interest, I will print in 


ll, as follows: 


Liabilities. 
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are at a disadvantage under present laws. I therefore am com- 
to conclude that a just law, operating alike in all of the 

, must result in removing our disadvantages, from what- 

ever source they er come, and in promoting our general welfare. 
In the absence of a bankrupt law every train load of goods 
which is aera to any State represents not only the cost and 
a percentage of profit to those who send them, but im addition a 
centage as an insurance against wrongdoing under imper- 

t laws, which seem neither to adequately protect the debtor 
from the avarice and greed of his creditors nor the creditors 
from the chicanery and wrongdoing of theirdebtor. Every draft 
which is sent from a State to pay for the goods received con- 
tains an amount greater than it oughtto. This added amount has 
been collected as a tax upon the honest people of the State for the 
wrongs of the dishonest and the misfortunes of those who have 
honestly failed. The same is trne of every State in the Union. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this additional cost of commodi- 
ties Should. have to be borne by the honest consumers. This 
additional percentage is charged by the manufacturers and 
wholesalers to the retailers; the retailers in turn charge it to the 
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consumer, so that in the end the great mass of honest consumers | 


y for the wrongs, chicanery, and frauds of the dishonest few 
and those who are honestly unfortunate. 
Let us, then, join in the enactment of a good, safe, humane 
bankrupt law which will remedy the foregoing evil. 
THE FAILURE OF OLD BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 
It is true that our bankruptcy laws have not heretofore proven 
entirely successful; the same is true of other important laws. 
‘When other laws have not proven satisfactory they have been 


amended. What would have been thought of Congress in the | 


early days of the Government if it had repealed all laws which did 
not give entire satisfaction, instead of amending them from time 
to time as wisdom and the demands of the people indicated? 

The present bill is superior in all respects to the old laws, and its 

is demanded by the wholecountry. I will print with these 
Semaaiiee some newspaper clippings which voice this demand. 
THE STATUS OF THOSE WHO HAVE HERETOFORE FAILED. 

This bill embraces both voluntary and involuntary bankruptc y 
Those who have suffered failures in the past may go voluntarily 
into bankruptcy, butcan not be proceeded against by their creditors. 

The commission of an act of bankruptcy willalone be a ground 
for the commencement of proceedings by creditors against a 
debtor. The acts constituting bankruptcy are prescri in the 
bill. It follows, therefore, that acts of lasioupeat can not be 
committed nor proceedings commenced on account thereof until 
after the bill shall have gone into full force and effect. 

THE SCOPE OF THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

Ordinarily, when a grant of power is given to a legislative body 
there is a tendency to strain the grant to the utmost, to the end 
that all the powers possible may be exercised. It affords me 
pleasure to say that this bill is not open to this criticism. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is: 

The Congress shallhave power * * * toestablish * * * uniformlaws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

This bill seeks rather to confer upon the United States courts as 
little, rather than as much, power as possible. In the practice 
under the last bankruptcy law it was frequently desirable to force 
@ man into or keep him out of bankruptcy, because to make him 
amenable to such law would change the rule relating to the taking 
of evidence, or otherwise change his status or vary his rights or 
those of his creditors. One of the provisions of that bill was that 
the wife of a bankrupt might be required to testify, and hence it 
was frequently very desirable to have a debtor adjudged a bank- 
rupt in Btates where the wife could not be compelled to testify if 
it was thought she knew anything detrimental to her husband in 
the management of his property. This bill does not seek to dis- 
tort given conditions, but simply to furnish an equitable rule for 

them out in a way that will not constitute a hardship on 
the ies in interest. 
ere was no discussion in the constitutional convention as to 
the propriety of granting to Congress the right to enact uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies. None of the States, when 
considering the Constitution, objected to that provision. 

Both the provisional and nent constitutions of the Con- 
federate States contained a similar provision. 

No matter whether we ee that the power to pass a bank- 
Tuptcy law is a proper ion in the Constitution or not, it is 

,and alone can do so, and the Federal courts alone 
can be to enforce it. It has been repeatedly held that 
State courts can not be required to enforce a Federal law. If it 
could be done, and the law were to be enforced entirely in the 


State courts, there would be such a diversity of constructions that 
the law in its application would certainly be very far from uni- 


form. If it were possible to have the law enforced ly in the 
State and partly in the Federal courts, and we should attempt to 


d 
do so, there would be t of unfortunate conflicts be- 
tween such courts. ete 


When the States surrendered to the United States the right to 
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pass a bankruptcy law they also surrendered the right to have such 
a law construed by and enforced in the United States courts. 

Any gentleman who thinks he is wiser than the men who 
framed the Constitution is welcome, so far as I am concerned, 
to try to circumvent the Constitution by any kind of a State- 
National law which his fancy may dictate, but for myself I am 
unwilling to be a party to any experiments. ; 

I accept the Constitution as I find it and am willing to carry 
out its provisions in a plain, simple way for the benefit of the 
people, and therefore I heartily favor this bill. 

VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY. 

I deem it almost unnecessary to state that voluntary bankruptey 
means that a man may file bis own petition and ask for relief un 
der this bill, and that involuntary bankruptcy means that t 
creditors of a debtor may in like manner file a petition against 
him and ask for relief under this bill, ane that each kind of bank- 
ruptcy after the adjudication is precisely the same; that the bank 
rupt would retain his exemptions and, if honest, is entitied to a 
discharge, and the creditors holding valid liens are entitled to have 
them satisfied, and then the unsecured creditors are entitled to the 
balance of the estate pro rata, and that irrespective of whether 
the petition was filed by the creditors or by voluntary bankrupts 
in every case a compromise can be secured expeditiously and at 
small cost. 

This talk about a voluntary law is, I think, largely a legislative 
theory. Itis not demanded by any considerable number of people, 
so farasicanlearn. I do not believe that debtors demand t¢ 
the laws shall be made unduly favorable to them or unfay 
to the creditors; or, on the other hand, that e creditors wish 
that the law should be made unduly favorable to them or unfa- 





orable 


vorable to the debtors. My experience has been that debtors and 
creditors are always inclined to be fair with each er, and J 
therefore am convinced that they want a perfectly fair law appli- 
cable to and comprehensive of all of their rights. The facts are 
that our largest debtors are in turn our largest creditors, and 


vice versa. 

It has been wellsaid that approximately all debts are voluntarily 
created except those incident to the exercise of the principle « 
eminent domain and the commission of torts. It has been pointed 
out by the report from the committee on this bill that the amount 
which the debtor owes is in every instance exactly balanced by fhe 
claim of the creditor. It therefore follows that if all the debts of 
all the debtors of the world were added up the grand total would 
exactly equal the sum of all the claims of all the creditors in the 
world. Weshould not, therefore, legislate for cither the one class 
or the other, but for them both alike. 

Let us pass a fair law while we have the subject under consid- 
eration. If we pass an unfair law, or one not comprehensive of 
the rights of all parties to transactions on credit, we are likely to 
be compelled to repeal it in a shorter time than any of the other 
bankruptcy laws have been repealed heretofore. 


The people are fair minded, and they will not tolerate any one- 
sided, incomplete, voluntary law. 
WILL NOT CONCENTRATE LEGAL BUSINESS 
I would be glad, for the purpose of this bill, if there was a United 
States district court in every community in the country.’ The 


greatest inconvenience in connection with this proposed law grows 
out of the fact that in a comparative sense the United States 
courts are few in number by comparison with our State court 
These inconveniences have been overcome as far as possible, and 
to a very large degree by this bill. They will be felt by very few, 
since only about one in every one hundred of those engaged in 
business and enterprises fails per annum as shown by the tables 
of which I have heretofore spoken. 

The bill, instead of providing that the bankruptcy court shall 
exercise jurisdiction to hear and determine all controversies relat- 
ing to the administration of the bankruptcy estate, provides that 
the trustee of a bankrupt estate who desires to bring euit concern- 
ing the affairs of the estate shall do so in the court in which the 
bankrupt would have of necessity brought suit had not the bank 
ruptcy proceedings intervened, unless the defendant consents to 
come into the court of bankruptcy. For example, if two citizens 


of my State should have a transaction on credit, and one of them 
should become a bankrupt, his trustee would not be permitted, 
except by consent, to bring suit in the court of bankruptcy, and 


thereby require the other citizen to perhaps go a long distance to 
court, but he would, under the provisions of this bill, bring suit in 
the State court where the bankrupt would have necessarily gone 
to institute such suit if misfortune had not overtaken him. 

The first meetings of creditors will be held at the county seat of 
the county in which the bankrupt resides, unless such place would 
be manifestly inconvenient as a place of meeting for the parties 
in interest. 

Each county is to be at least one district, within which a referee 
will be appointed. These referees are judicial officers, and will do 
a large part of the bankruptcy business. They wil! not have juris- 
diction to try the original suit in bankruptcy, unless there is a de- 
fault and the judge is absent, because a jury might be demanded, 
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and of course it would not be desirable to intrust referees with a 
jary trial. It would be manifestly unwise to have them consider 
the confirmation of a composition or the setting aside of a compo- 
sition which had been confirmed, or the granting or revoking of a 
discharge. But in the proof of claims, the hearing of evidence, 
the sale of property, and other matters connected with the admin- 
istration of the estate they will have tgs ee jurisdiction, but 
always subject to a review by the judge. in order to secure such 
a review it will not be necessary to give a bond, as is usual in cases 
of appeai. 

Depositories for funds and newspapers in which notices must be 
published will be designated with particular reference to where 
the trustees and parties in interest reside. 

The foregoing provisions will bring the administration of the 
law to the homes of the people as nearly as possible. 

THE DECREASE OF LITIGATION. 

Litigation which is ordinarily a part of the conducting of busi- 
ness and the promotion of enterprises has fallen off greatly in 
late years. 1ile it has no doubt been affected materially by the 
— depression which has been felt all over the country, it has 

n very seriously diminished by the fact that under present 
laws a debtor usually subjects himself to very great danger by 
contesting in court even the unjust claims of his creditors, since 
the institution of a suit against a debtor ordinarily results in the 
bringing of other suits by frightened creditors, and leads to his 
being ruined irrespective of his honesty or solvency. 

If this bill be enacted into law the conditions of which I have 
just spoken will be reversed, as there will then be no occasion for 
creditors to be frightened simply because a debtor has been sued. 
The result will be that the business of the courts will resume its 
normal conditions and justice will be meted out to litigants with- 
out fear or favor. 

THE NECESSITY FOR A BANKRUPT LAW. 

If I were to state on this floor that a constituent of mine was in 
distress beyond his control, and that the State of Tennessee could 
not relieve him, but that Congress could, that he was a deserving 
man and wished to be relieved, everyone of you ought to cheer- 
fully and readily assist me in giving him relief and enabling him 
to continue his pursuit of happiness in accordance with his own 
inclinations. 

Every member here has a number of constituents who are in 
trouble because of circumstances over which they have no control; 
they are beneath burdens of debt and suffering all of the tortures 
which that condition inflicts, and it is impossible for them to be 
rescned except “ the assistance of Congress. 

It is not possible to rescue these people by State law, because at 
the foundation of the Government it was provided in the Consti- 
tution, upon motion of a distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina, that the power to enact uniform laws upon the subject 
of bankruptcy should be exercised alone by Congress. The same 
instrument contains a provision prohibiting the States from im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. It is therefore impossible for 
the State, now or henceforth, without an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, to grant relief to those thus unfortunately situated. 

In some of the States it has been provided that a discharge shall 
be granted to the unfortunate debtor, but such relief can not be 

ranted as against citizens of other States. In Tennessee the leg- 
Eiature has not even gone to this extent, and as a result there isa 
very great need for this legislation—for a bankrupt law by which 
my constituents and those of my colleagues may be rescued from 
their condition of debts and distress and restored to one in which 
they may be better able to support their families and educate 
their children. 

I know, and all of you know, cases in which honest men who 
were solvent became htened by the importunities of creditors 
and in an endeavor to provide against ‘“‘times of need” justified 
attachments, and as a result have had their pro swept away 
and have been left penniless and hopelessly in debt. If the bill now 
under consideration had been heretofore the law such men would 
have been allowed the very liberal exemptions of our State, and 
upon surrendering their assets above their exemptions their estates 
would have been ratably divided among their creditors and the 
would have been discharged and encouraged to begin life wi 
renewed energy. 

There are cases known toall of usin which an endeavor to prove 
rascality, chicanery, and fraud has proven insufficient to satisfy 
the jury on the subject, and as a result decrees have been entered 
which were but acts legalizing rob of the most pernicious sort. 
if the present bill had in force then I confidently believe that 
the result would have been that the beneficiaries under the decrees 
would have been exposed, their creditors would have received their 
just part of the estate, and they would have been appropriately 
punished for the wrongs they perpetrated; such wrongs were not 
only injurious to those who were financially interested in their 
affairs, but to competitors in business. 
THE ADVISABILITY OF GRANTING DISCHARGES. 


There was a time when imprisonment for debt could be exacted 


under the laws and was supported by the conscience of the 
For the most part it has been abolished by law, so far as seus 


keeping the debtor in custody is concerned. One of the worst 
features of that condition isas yet maintained. It was a humane 
consideration to imprison a debtor and furnish him sufficient heat 
to drive away the frost of physical discomfort and sufficient food 
to prevent starvation, as compared with the system of not fur- 
nishing to the debtor shelter, not furnishin: him heat, not pro- 
tecting him from, but subjecting him to, the prosecutions of 
avaricious creditors, 

The condition of the insolvent debtor has been greatly amelio- 
rated by the enactment of the State homestead and exemption 
laws, and the abolition of actual imprisonment meets compara. 
tively the requirements of their condition. Butthese exemptions 
are not at present of a substantive value. 

It is true that a man of family may have exempt from the de- 
mands of his creditors the furniture necessary to prevent squalid 
want; he may have the rude utensils with which to pursue hig 
chosen avocation; and under the laws of many of the States he 
may have a limited supply of provisions for the daily wants of 
the family. 

If he is so fortunate as to possess a limited area of real estate, he 
may retain it as a place upon which to put these small belongings; 
but if, as theresult of unceasing daily toil, he acquires for the com- 
fort of the woman who shares his lot an additional piece of furni- 
ture to that allowed by the merciful exémptions of his State it 
may be torn from him by the sheriff. 

If the soil, in response to his diligent husbandry, shall yield a 
partial harvest in excess of that which has been allotted to him for 
the sustenance of his family, it, too, may be seized under execution. 

If the homestead happens to lie upon a waterway, and by the 
ever-changing currents there shall be embanked against his shore 
earth in addition to the cubic yards of it which are protected by 
the exemption laws of the State, that, too, may be seized and sold 
to satisfy a part of his burdens, which are ever increasing by the 
accumulation of interest. 

In other words, while under the humane provisions of the vari- 
ous State exemption laws we have in pursuance of a wise and 
humane public policy allotted to our several citizens homesteads 
and exemptions calculated to keep them and their dependents out 
of the rhouses, we have not protected them from being sur- 
rounded by the gaunt specter of unpaid debts which stands as a 
menace to enterprise and thrift beyond the narrow confines with 
which we have inclosefl them. 

These exemptions are justified, as I have said, by a wise public 
policy. The same public policy justifies the ition that the 
debtor who has not done wrong, but who has incurred debts in 
good faith, and who has acted the part of an honest man with re- 
= to them, should not be confronted by the specter of which I 

ave spoken, but should be granted a discharge, absolute and 
unconditional, and be given an opportunity to make the greatest 
= a use of the powers which have been given him by his 
eator. 

The discharge of a debtor is not of necessity in actual practical 
derogation of the rights of the creditor, because if the debtor thus 
rele uses his opportunities to the best advantage, he may be- 
come able to pay debts; if not inclined to do so under these 
circumstances, he would not do so in any event, so that the right of 
discharge will benefit the debtor, and does not necessarily destroy 
but wy dine oe the interests of the creditor. 

The Constitution provides for a bankruptcy law under which 
an honest bankrupt may procure an honorable discharge under 
such careful restrictions as shall be just tohis creditors. Is it not 
the duty of Congress to make that right available to honest debtors 
instead of leaving them to the charity of their creditors? 

provisions of this bill, corp ti be adjudged 

Under the ons of this bill, corporations may 
involuntary bankrupts upon exactly the same terms as individuals 
and firms. They can not go voluntarily into bankruptcy. 

Such corporations as may become bankrupt will not be dis- 
charged; it was feared that the granting of a ge to a cor- 
poration might affect the liabilities of olders, who, according 
to the laws under which they exist, might be liable for their debts. 

Pa hu mgs may be elected by the creditors to be trustees 
of estates. 

Companies for the purpose of giving bonds may be 
accepted as ie trustees and referees. 

These provisions are thought to be consistent with the objects 
of the , and to do justice to corporations without doing in- 
justice to individuals. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The district courts of the United States and the Territories, the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, and the United States 
court of the Indian Territory are courts of , and have 

i jurisdiction in 


Any debtor except a corpora’ voluntarily file petition 
a ma, un a 
in benkrapesy and be adjudged a baskirupt. . 














A suit in bankruptcy may be brought against any debtor who 
owes over $1,000, and has committed an act of bankruptcy, except 


a national k, a person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage 
of the soil, or a wage earner. 
of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his having (1) concealed 
a 5 or remained away from his place of business, residence, or 
domicile with intent to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his 
creditors, and shall not have returned at least forty-eight hours before the 
filing of a petition in Yenkraptey, and before the rights of creditors shall 
have been , altered, or interfered with; (2) failed for thirty days 
and until a petition is filed while insolvent to secure the release of any prop- 
erty levied upon under process of law for $500 or over, or if such proverty is 
to be sold within such time under such process then until three days before 
e fixed for such sale; (3) made a transfer of any of his property with 


ffont to defeat his creditors and has not regained the ownership and pos- 
session 


of such property before the rights of creditors have been altered, 
impaired, or changed by reason of such transfer and at least ten days before 
the commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy; (4) made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement 
admitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made, while insolvent, a trans- 
fer of any of his property or suffered any of it to be taken or levied upon 
of law or otherwise for the purpose of giving a preference, and 


| Rem regained the ownership of such property or released same from 


such levy before the rights of creditors shall have n altered, changed, or 
im by reason of such transfer, taking, or levy and at least ten days 
commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy; (6) procured or 
suffered a judgment to be entered inst himself with intent to defeat his 
creditors, and suffered same to remain ae until ten days before the filin 
of a ition in bankruptcy, provided that a payment or satisfaction of such 
aj ent by a sale of any of the debtor's property or from the rows of 
such a sale shall not be deemed a payment of such judgment under the pro- 
visions of this section; (7) secreted any of his wroversy to avoid its being levied 
upon under legal process against himself and to defeat his creditors, and has 
not surrendered such property to such legal process at least ten days before 
the filing of a petition in bankruptcy; (8) suffered while insolvent an execution 
for $500 or over, or anumber of executions aggregating such amount, against 
himself to be returned no property found, unless the amount shown to be 
due by such executions shall paid before a petition is filed; or (9) sus- 
ded and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is filed, while 
lvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 or 
over. 

Such suit may be brought within four months after the com- 
mission of an act of bankruptcy, or conditionally thereafter when 
the commission of such an act shall have been concealed. 

Since a suit in bankruptcy is filed for the benefit of all of the 
creditors, it is required that three must join in the petition who 
have collectively unsecured claims amounting to $500 or over. If 
all the creditors of such a person are less than twelve in number, 
one creditor holding an unsecured claim amounting to that sum 
may file a petition. 

pon the filing of a suit in bankruptcy a copy of the petition, 
with a writ of subpoena, shall be served upon the defendant in 
like manner as in a suit of equity, except that the process shall 
be returnable within fifteen days. The bankrupt or any of his 
creditors may plead to the petition within ten days after the re- 
turn day. The time for the service of process and the filing of 
leadings may be extended by the court when necessary in the 
Rawens of justice. 

The defendant may have a jury in the trial if he so desires. 

If the judgment is for the defendant the case will be dismissed 
at the cost of the plaintiff. If it is against the defendant he will 
be adjudged a bankrupt. If he desires to appeal he may do so. 

The defendant ina kruptcy suit will not be at any greater 
disadvantage than the defendant in any other suit; that is to say, 
he will have full on and control of his property, and can 

with his business just as any other defendant. If the 
creditors desire to secure an attachment they may do so by giving 
bond and filing affidavits sufficient to convince the court that the 
defendant has committed an act of bankruptcy. If, after an 
attachment is levied, the defendant wishes to give a forthcoming 
bond, he may do so and still retain full contro! of his pope. 

In cases in which voluntary petitions are filed and in which 
default is made in answers to petitions in involuntary cases the 
judge of the United States district court will consider the petitions 
and either dismiss them or adjudge the defendants bankrupt. If 
the judge is absent the petitions will be referred to and will be 
considered and di of in the same manner by the referee. 

It is immaterial whether a defendant is adjudged a bankrupt 
w his own petition or the petition of creditors, so far as his 
ts as a ba pt and those of his creditors are concerned. 

t is the duty of the bankrupt to attend the first meeting of his 
creditors if required to do so; to make out schedules of his prop- 
erty and lists of his creditors, and if ae. frauds on the part 
of creditors come to his knowledge it is his duty to inform his 


trustee, etc. 

An individual or ership may apply for a discharge subse- 
quent to the iration of two months and within the next four 
months after adjudication. If the application is not made 


within that time and the court is convinced that it was impossi- 


ble for the t to make it, it may be filed within but not 
after the on of the neatke mania. 


The terms upon which a discharge may be granted are as follows: 
= months ee Se oo ot Soarepe flea = 
apeiiees i itaball be made to appear tot Fade that the tankrene 

y from 
una ly prevented a: — ee it may be filed 
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The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, and such pleas as may 
be made in opposition thereto by parties in interest, at such time as his con- 
venience will permit and as will give parties in interest a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and discharge the applicant unless he has (1) been con- 
victed of having committed an offense punishable by imprisonment as herein 
provided; (2) given a preference as hereiia defined, under an assignment fo 
the benefit of creditors, or otherwise, and within six months prior to the fil- 
ing of the petition against him, which has not been surrendered to the trus- 
tee; (3) obtained property upon credit which has not been paid for or re- 
stored at the time the petition is filed against him upon a materially false 






statement in writing made by him to any person for the purpose of ob- 
taining credit or of being communicated to the trade or to the person 
from whom he obtained such property on credit; (4) made a transfer of any 


of his property which any creditor who has proved his debt in the ] 


ings might. at the time of the bankruptcy, have impeached as fraudulent if 
he had then been a judgment creditor, unless such property shall have been 
surrendered to the trustee: or (5), with fraudulent intent and in contempla 
tion of bankruptcy, destroyed or neglected to keep books of account or rex 


ords from which his true condition might be ascertained 

The confirmation of a composition shall discharge the bankrupt from his 
debts, other than those agreed to be paid by the terms of the composition 
and those not affected by a discharge. 

A discharge in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt, not acorporation, from 
all of his provable debts, except such as (1) are due as a tax levied by the 
United States, the State, county, district, or municipality in which he resides; 
(2) are Judgments in actions for frauds or willful and malicious injuries tothe 
person or property of another; (3) have not been duly scheduled in time for 
proof and allowance, with the name of the creditor if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy; or (4) were created by his fraud, embezzlement, or defalcation 
while acting as an officer or serving in any fiduciary capacity. 

A discharge may be revoked upon application made within one 
year after being granted if it transpires that it was fraudulently 
procured. 

I apprehend that one of the most useful provisions of the bill is 
the one relating to settlements which debtors may make with 
their creditors after the petition is filed, and either before or after 
the suit has been tried. 

Under existing laws, if a creditor sees fit to pursue a debtor to 
final execution and sale, he may do so without let or hindrance; 
there may be delays in the courts, but the time will surely come 
when there will be a trial, and if it results in a judgment against 
the defendant the creditor may persevere until the red flag of the 
sheriff waves over the property of the defendant, or other property 
which it may be thought that the defendant has an interest in. 
An honest debtor may be protected from such extremities under 
the provisions of the bankruptcy bill, provided the interest of all 
of the creditors will be served thereby; that is to say, he may 
secure a settlement as against the wishes of some of his creditors, 
but nevertheless with all of them.. Such a settlement may in- 
volve an extension of time within which to pay his debts, or a 
reduction of them with or without security for the payment of 
the balance. 

An individual creditor may consider it a hardship to be com- 
pelied to settle with his debtor upon terms which he does not con- 
sider advantageous. Requiring him to do so can be justified only 
on the ground that the interest of other creditors must be con- 
sidered quite as well as his, since it is for the best interest of the 
most of the creditors to make such a settlement. 

A settlement can not be offered by a debtor against whom a 
petition has been filed or who has been adjudged a bankrupt until 
after he has submitted to an examination in open court or at a 
meeting of his creditors. This examination is designed to enable 
the creditors to learn the reasons for the difficulties in which the 
debtor finds himself and to enable them to judge whether he is 
or isnot acompetent, honest man. He must file aschedule of his 
property and alist of hiscreditors. An examination of them will 
enable the creditors to determine the value of their claims. 

After these preliminaries he must submit his proposition in writ- 
ing to his creditors and secure the acceptance of it by at least a 
majority in number of his creditors, and such majority or number 
must also represent more than half of his indebtedness. Before 
this proposition can be filed in court he must deposit, subject to the 
order of the judge, the money with which to pay the costs of the suit 
and the preferred claims. He must also file, subject to the order 
of the court, whatever he is to pay to his creditorsin the settlement; 
that is, if he is to give notes, he must execute them and place them 
where the eourt can have them distributed to creditors in the event 
his settlement is contirmed; if he is to pay part cash and part in 
notes, he must deposit the cash so that it as well as the notes may 
be distributed to the creditors. A compliance with these condi- 
tions will probably be of great inconvenience to the debtor in many 
cases, but they are necessary in order to have the settlement con- 
firmed and adjusted without friction or delays and with absolute 
certainty. 

Under the old law frequently the bankrupt trifled with his 
creditors by offering settlements which he could not make, and 
later on offering less favorable settlements, the only result being 
to annoy the creditors. 

A composition which has been fraudulently obtained may be set 
aside upon an application made within six months after it was con- 
firmed. 

A debtor who has acted dishonestly can not secure a composi- 
tion, thereason being that the confirmation of a composition secures 
to the debtor a discharge from all debt which he does not agree to 
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pay in the composition, and it is not proposed by this bill to enable TABLE OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES, ETC—continued. 
any dishonest persons, firms, or corporation to secure any advan- 


e pursuant to its terms. 

n cases in which the estate is to be administered the creditors 
will meet and elect one or three trustees and fix the amount of 
their bond. 

The trustee or trustees will reduce the estate to money under 
the directions of the court and distribute it in dividends to the 
creditors. 

Creditors have only to make oath to the claims and send them 
by mail or deliver them in person to the court or referee. They 
will be allowed as of course, but may bes ded or examined 
if there is any suspicion that they are fraudulent. The trustee 
may bring suit to set aside any fraudulent transfer of property 
which was made by the bankrupt prior to the adjudication. 

Liens given for a present consideration in good faith will be up- 
held. Such liens as are fraudulent will be set aside. 

Preferences which have been given within four months prior to 
the filing of the petition may be recovered by the trustee. Ad- 
vantages obtained by the institution of suits within four months 
prior to the filing of the petition can not be made available by 
the plaintiffs in such proceedings. This provision is simply to 
prevent an ineguitable distribution of the estate of the bankrupt. 

Under the old law the compensation of officers was unduly large, 
and was payable so that they were all interestedin prolonging the 
proceedings. This bill providesfor the payment of only a reason- 
able compensation, and it is to be so computed and paid that every 
officer is interested in securing prompt and economical adminis- 
trations. That is.to say, the clerk secures a single fee of $10 in 
each case; he will, therefore, be interested in having the case dis- 
posed of as quickly as possible. ‘The referee will receive a ten- 
dollar filing fee in each caso and a commission of 1 per cent on the 
net result of the estate, and one-half of 1 per cent on amounts paid 
in composition. The trustee will receive a five-dollar fee in each 
case and a commission of 5 cent on the first $5,000 to be paid 
in dividends, 2 per cent on the second like amount, and 1 per cent 
on all over $10,000. Neither the filing fees nor the commissions 
ot the referees or trustees will be paid until the estate is closed 
and the records returned to court. 

The expenses of administering the estate will be reported in 
Metail under oath, and will be paid in the event only of their being 
fonnd to be necessary and reasonable by the court. 

Those who may act dishonestly in contemplation of bankruptcy 
or with reference to the pro of bankruptcy estates or com- 
mit forbidden acts will be liable to punishment. 

The bill contains such additional provisions as are necessary in 
order to make it a perfectly well-considered and carefully framed 
een are 
gnc . ill oa - a ag consideration in a pene 

mgress I op e ment, y opposition grew partly 
out of ay want of information as to its true scope and purposes 
and partly out of the fact that my constituents were prejudiced 
against any bankruptcy bill because of the unfortunate adminis- 
tration of the old one in theSouth. Since then great changes and 
improvements have been made in the bill and my people have felt 
the want of such a law. 

: I, therefore, amvery glad not only to give this bill my vote but 
ahearty onnpons 

It is an absolutely fair measure in all of its provisions to both 
debtors and creditors and is calculated to promote the best inter- 
ests of all cf those whose rights will be affected by it. 

I invite your attention to the following: 

TABLE OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘The number of failures by those engaged in commercial and indnstrial pur- 
suits, the total number of 80 , the percentage of the former to 
the jutter, and the total amount in of the liabilities of those who have 
— from 1879 to 1895, inclusive, areshown by States and Territories, as fol- 

ows: 
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$665, 375 
360, 439 
876, O04 
1, 630, 950 
1,896, 741 
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1,143, 840 

981, 870 
2,221, 721 
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708,180 |  § Totalsandaverage....... 8,288 |...........- 1.90 | 30, 225, 620 
670, 583 
+e A recapitulation for all of the States and Territories for the years 1379 to 1395, 
2 415, 254 inclusive, of— 
7,646,023 | The number of failures by those engaged in commercial and industrial pur- 
1, 750, 737 suits, the pococetage of those so engaged who have failed, and their tota) 
1, - = liabilities in dollars is shown, as follows: 
’ 770 
1, 408, 900 Number | Percent 
1, 208, 525 States and Territories. Liabilities. 
1, 629, 163 failures. | failures. 
1, 323, 650 dirsllieealipebeiaiidiejelvniamendnnatiend 
2, 400, 843 
2,000, O03 | Alakeme. .......2.--cccccascccnsccescoconcess 4 1.26] $28,324,741 
SE GERGES | BIMIIED q  nctngices cocscnccscesoesenqnases- 1.47 21, 302, 868 
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Number| Number | Per cent 

Years. of en d in of Liabilities. 
failures. | business. | failures. 

6, 738 , 256 0.82 | $101, 547, 566 

9,154 865, 998 1.& 172, 874, 172 

10, 968 904, 759 1.21 226, 363, (21 

10, 637 G19, 990 1.16 124, 220, 321 

9, 834 969, 841 1.01 114, 644, 125 

9, G4 004, 281 90 167, 561, 20 

10,679 | 1,046,662 L@e 323, 829, 973 

10,882 | 1,051,140 1.04 148, 784, 337 

10,907 | 1,110,590 98 189, 786, 964 

12,273 | 1,142, 91 1.07 189, 868, 638 

10,34 | 1,172,705 . 88 114, O44, 167 

15,242 | 1,198,113 1.28 346, 749, 889 

13,895 1,114,174 1.25 72, 983, 856 

Sere + eh a RNR 13,197 | 1,209,282 1.09 | 173,196,060 

Totals and average ......... | Wi senti ia | 1.02 | 2,611,521, 704 


THE NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
referred to by me are as follows: 


A BANKRUPTCY LAW. 
[From the Nashville (Tenn.) American.] 


It is that but little legislation of a general character is to be trans- 
acted by except the passage of the coproprintion bills. This seems 
——_ u oo mone ers =e = eee. There - one 
measure, affecting ics or the polit ortunes of. any 
candidate, which should be acted upon by both Houses. It is the 
bankruptcy bill—a bill needed in every State, in every city, in every business 
community. It isa measure of vast moment and importance and has in one 
form or another been before Congress for several years. It is well under- 
stood, its main features have been time and again discussed at length, but 
in previous sessions its consideration has been postponed until the end of the 

, when it was too late to give it the attention it deserved. 
The entire enous - tion of the country feels the need of a well-framed 

P 


law, just rovisions and easy of administration, a law which 
in its a will not consume the estate of the debtor, but will equitably 
divide it among creditors. The subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has agreed upon a bill con the chief features of the proposed 


Torrey bill, which received the approval of all the chief mercantile and busi- 
ness associations in all the States, and a concerted effort should be made now 
to induce the committee to have the bill reported and Con to it. 
Bradstreet’s of last week, referring to the pending bankruptcy bill, says: 
“There are some measuresof a nonpolitical character before Congress which 
one would think should commend themselves to even the most cautious polit- 
ical managers as po an opportunity for escaping from the consideration 


of more oars. and hazardous matter. One of these measures is the bank- 
ruptcy bill, which has been under consideration since Congress organized for 
work. Some has been made with the measure, though not much. 


; progress 
“The subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee has finished the 
tion of a bill which in all essentials is understood to be based upon the 
I bill as amended in recent Congresses, and the measure now goes be- 
fore the full committee, a report of which will probably not be long delayed. 
Still, the advocates of a national regulation of bankruptcy may recall the fact 
eee oe ee woes, Progressed so far before only to fail of enactment at 
the end, and they do wisely to exert whatever effort they can to make 
Congress see that in failing to enact the law itis tampering with the best 
interests of the rusiness community."’ 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT TO THE COUNTRY. 
{From the Nashville (Tenn.) American. ]} 
We believe that a well-considered, carefully drawn bankruptcy law would 


be an acceptable nt to the country. 

The serious defects in the former bankruptcy system will serve as a most 
valuable experience in enacting Denkregtcy legislation. The point of the 
most vital interest in the new measure will be the insertion of adequate pro- 


visions to make it certain that the bankrupt who is guilty of actual fraud 
Seer teneaiiioms and tee teres woen welch thelhenest sbter amy be 
an upon Ww © honest debtor may be 
relieved should be easy and liberal. Where one honestly deems his 
condition so hopeless as to make him willing to take upon himself 
ee some cast upon those possessing a bankrupt discharge, 
almost only — ment imposed should be a te honesty in the 
premises. The pu welfare requires that men honestly and hopelessly in- 
solvent should have the chance to commence business again unfettered by 
the blighting incubus of debt. It is to be hoped that the present session of 
Congress may give us a good system of bankruptcy. 


PASS THE TORREY BILL. 
[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times.] 
One SF Se Sieen Capen cnghs to do, and do it soon, is to pass the Torre 
bankruptcy It 


is now much more urgently n than was 
ever such a law since our Government was founded. 


LET CONGRESS DO ITS DUTY. 
{From the Nashville (Tenn.) American.] 


of the country calls for a good bankru 
interests of the iene to confidently to Con- 


naturally believing that the great record 
and the accompanying depression 
ioe Congress the necessity for a bank- 

and creditor, as well as the general 


imperatively demand it. The vast and 
almost all of which is done upon 
the North to the South and 

ve, and just 
And on the 


welfare uires that th 
and unfortunate debtor should be telieved of a burden of debt which 
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upon it in that 
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respect by the organic law. The imperfections of the old bankruptcy law as 
demonstrated by its practical workings is a valuable experience when con 
sidering the provisions of a new measure. Nothing but captiousness can 
prevent the framing of a bankruptcy law which would be equitable in its 
operation upon all sections and classes. It ‘Ww seventeen years since the 
old bankruptcy law was repealed, and the condition of the count 
demands another. Let Congress perferm its plain duty in the matte 


give the nation a well-considered, speedy ly 


, €na in 
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xpensive n 












THRE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
[From the Nashville (Tenn.) American.) 
The Torrey bankruptcy bill is one of the important measures which fafled 
of passage through the last Congress. The business inter t 
would be subserved by the enactment of a well-considered bankruptcy ¥ 


and the general opinion was that the Torrey bill properly m the re 
ments of the situation. 

The Torrey bill has been before Congressfor several years. It1 
strong indorsements from all sections of the 


e country. 


as re ived 


Judge Stone, whose opinion is given herein, was for over a 
quarter of a century before his death the chief justice of the su- 
preme court of Alabama: 


HON. GEORGE W. STONE'S OPINION—THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION, HE 
18 MUCH BETTER THAN THE OLD LAW AND SHOULD BE PASSED 

Hon. George W. Stone, chief justice of the supreme court of Alabama, who 
is noted by reason of the soundness of his views upon the subject of integ 
rity of commercial transactions, and whose views upon jurisprudence are 
always interesting and instructive, has been interviewed as to whether he 
had examined and considered the Torrey bankrupt bill. In reply to the que 
tion he said: 

‘Yes; Ihave examined the measure, and consider it 
act than either of those of 1841 or 1867." 

When asked as to the reasons of the unpopularity and consequent repeal 
of the former bankrupt law, he answered: 

“A grave objection to the former statutes was the enormous expense 
attending their administration, because of imperfect machinery, and because 
the administration was in a large degree intrusted to incompetent and fre 
quently corrupt officials. My observation was confined chiefly to Alabama 
and to parts of Louisiana, in which. if the assets were not large 
worth computing ever reached the creditors; and if large, the divid 
shamelessly reduced by unjustified charges 

“The pending act is a great improvement on the old statutes: first, in sim 
plifying the machinery and reducing the expense; idix 
that controverted questions—most of them—may be prepared for a hear 
before a referee, whose sitting may take place at some point near the home 
of the bankrupt, and, consequently, to a place which will generally be con 
venient to creditors.” 

Speaking as to the provisions of the pending bill, the judge said 

“Viewed from a moral standpoint, I doubt the policy of voluntary bank 
ruptcy, but the principle is probably so rooted in the public mind that to 
oppose that would defeat all bankrupt legislation 

“A bankrupt system has two aims: To prevent fraudulent preferen bv 
securing to all the creditors of equal rights an equal participation in th 
bankrupt’s assets. It treats all unsecured collectable debts, save those o 
public nature, asof equal dignity and binding obligation. This is str 1oOn 
esty. Its second aim is to restore to honest de} 3, who are borne down b 
their obligations, the power and privilege of employing their energies ¢ 
business qualifications in acquiring an honest living, and thus adding to t 
general welfare. This last object is the only justification or excuse f 
ing the privilege of voluntary bankruptcy. Honestly exercised, it 
beneficial economic results. Its facile perversion to abuse is th 
against it. 

“The great benefit of a bankrupt law is found in its prevention of fraudu- 
lent preferences, no matter in what form they may be attempted. And the 
demand for such prevention against all business or money corporations i 


THINKS, 


a very much better 


nothing 


nd was 


and, second, in pr ie 


grant 
leads to 


argument 


im 







my experience and observation, just as imperative as when the attempt is 
made by natural persons. Incorporated capital is frequently perverted to 
vernicious uses, and the demand for protection against fraud should meet a 
ourty response from the lawmaking power. Let business corporat 3 be 
made subject to involuntary, but not voluntary, bankruptcy.’ 

When his attention was called to the proposition to strike out tl volun 


tary provisions of the bill and leave it simply a voluntary measure, he said, 
in a very earnest manner: 

“The enactment of a purely voluntary bill would, in my jadgmo 
it possible for the _——— of the grossest frauds. The scanJa 
to both of the laws administered while I was a practitioner arose chiefly out 
of the voluntary provisions of the bill; that is to say, these cases in which 
proceedings were instituted by creditors resulted in most part i 
deteat of the proceedings or the administration of the estate, v e 
were many cases in which parties deliberately prepared to go volunts 
into bankruptcy and succeeded in the consummation of their intent in such 
manner as to engender the belief that the proceedings were fraudulent and 
that unfair advantage had been obtained by the bankrupt « 

Continuing, Judge Stone said: 

“The best interest of the people would certainly be jeopardized by the 
enactment of a purely voluntary law.” 

In summing up the whole subject the Judge said: 

“ Considered as a whole, I regard the bill asa good one, and hope it will be 
enacted by the present Congress.""— New Delta, New Orleans. 





yver his creditors.” 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF MONTGOMERY. 
At a meeting of the Commercial and Industrial Association proceedings 
were had-as follows: | 
Present: Vice-President Durr and a large number of the met 
Ex-Governor Ligon introduced, and the association consider 






era 
land unani- 






mously , resolutions, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Commercial and Industrial Association of Montg: mer. 
Ala., hereby reaffirms its indorsement of the Torrey bank ll and cal 
upon Congress to enact it at the present session, for reasons as follows: 


“(1) Congress alone can pass an adequate law upon that subject 
- {3} The e of laws, necessarily imperfect, by most of the States con- 
stitutes a oileme protest against further inaction by Congress 

“ (3) Commercial failures of the whole country are steadily on the increase 
in numbers, and the amount of the liabilities of those who fail is steadily 
ogee. 
“(4) The bill in question is the product of the experience of the past and 
of the business sense and legal wisdom of the present, and its enactment is 
demanded by the honest, unselfish men of the country. 

“(5) Under the provisions of that measure all honest poor debtors whocan 
not pay their debts will, upon a surrender of their property, be permitted 
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to keep their exemptions and receive a discharge. Ali honest creditors of 
the same c will receive a pro rata of the estates of their a without 
unnecessary delay and at small cost. Valid liens will be enforced and fraud- 

ulent ones will be canceled. Honest men will be benefited and dishonest 


ones punished. 

* nesolved. amet peeptes hereof be sent by the secretary to members of Con- 

gress from this this 

THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS—IS INDORSED 
BY THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION—THE REMARKS AND 
OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE STONE—DR. LE GRANDE’S VIEWS—WHAT COLO- 
NEL TOMPKINS THINKS. 


There was a measting of the Commercial and Infpotrial Association, which 
was attended by the most ent members. The occasion of the meeting 
was to consider the Torrey bankruptcy bill now pending in sogerg™. 

In the absence of the president, Vice-President Durr presided. * * * 


MERITS OF THE TORREY BILL. 

Hon. George W. Stone, for many ars the chief dg ef ime supreme 
court of Alabama, was called upon aE motion to speak oes he subject of 
bankruptcy legislation, and was eted with —_—. referred to the 

nce on the statute books of England of a ptcy law —_ had 
there for a great many years, and spoke of the English people as wise 
ond conservative. 

In speaking of the Torrey bill he complimented its author and referred to it 
as a measure as nearly perfect as human industry, ingenuity, and wisdom 


could devise. 

Ex-Governor Li introduced and the mee considered and unani- 
mously passed resolutions reindorsing the Torrey and calling upon Con- 
gress to pass it. 


awa OF CHIEF JUSTICE STONE. 
A reporter called upon conse “ao the Capitol and found him busily 
occupied in his room. Pie And to be interrupted for a brief in- 


terview as to the Seeman C o St legislation by Congress and as 
to the merits of the Torrey b 


In reply to an inquiry " to whether he had examined the other bank- 


ruptcy bills now pend n Con, Ju Stone said: 
There have been sen to me all the bankrup bills r now oy penting before 
Congress; after an examination of them I ht that all em except the 


Torrey bill were very imperfect and not cal ted in an raanae to meet the 
t wants of the coun in the matter. None of them Pree | the 
rrey bill either in com eteness or as a measure calculated bene- 
cial in its provisions.’’ 
In further pursuing the subject - onan urist stated that ‘‘ the referee 
who corresponds practically to old law, would be appointed 
by the pankraptcy court; but he wou d not bore relates aspen of the judges and 


w oe be liable to removal for cause or were not needed. 


trustee, that is, the persce who is to to represent the Gestore, will be 

Te have his a bond receive asmall fling py not be paid fees, as under 

the oid law, but wil and a commission on the amount 
paid outin abrihonds to tk to the credi 


“The clerk of the court will bee entitled only to a ten-dollar filing fee upon 
the institution of 


Attention was called to the fact that both the method of payment and te 


anoesp pe y tend to secure prompt and inexpensive administration 
es 
When the subject of exemptions was touched upon Judge Stone said: 


lay the exemptions as provided ee the laws of the several 
States, so that each bankrupt will e  pereees Se withhold from his estate 
such exemptions as are pacenitoeds ter the protection of his family by the 


laws of his domicile.” 
Remarks were ofthe by the judge upon the visions of the bill concern- 


eres ob wart ae ee ows: “Ad will not be granted 


rations or Bem a for after two and 
within t the next — months aie dike ter the - 


udication. t the applicant was 
unable to file his application within that. ti * it may, by permission of the 
court, be filed wi 


the next six months, but not In general 
te a will be granted to such Persons as are honest and Fefused 
to such as are onest. he ves to have been fraudulent! 

secured it ef be set aside upon epeliention = made within two years after it 


was granted 
in making a comparison in brief between the present proposed law and 
dorgnar laws, Shee Stone said: pt resent measure is ina ey sense a 
national enactment than any of i For example, the last law 
contained man many oe provisions Felating to the taking of evidence, the Svalidite of 
liens, - statute of limita other subjects that are omitted from the 
present measure, which ve in my judgment, a much stronger bill and 
a8 ) ecennee® t law than if it contained 
additional subjects which ny think are roperly left to State control.” 
In summing up the subject, the Chief Fes ice said: “I ewe that the pas 
sage of the 4 the present would tend very large Ag peovent 
frauds in commercial are now a re —s tne a ny 
and that the result of its canetmnand pone be to extend commercial 
dustrial credit and to benefit every class in the whole country.” 


VIEWS OF DR. LE GRAND. 


5 M. #7 Le Grand, president of the Montgomery Bank and of the Com- 
ce Company, was called upon at the bank by a reporter. 
ate te ‘ie he said: 

my ¢ I have not examined the particular bill in question, I have no doubt 
but the passage of a just law would redound to the est interests of the whole 
country. as would most heartily second a movement to bring about 

= ad punishment of of perpetrators of fraud in all of its forms.” 
ees uestion of the increase or decrease of failures in this country 


ms have apen & table of 


cial T fatlures in this State is —_ 

zaeee pest. In Lapibegy | ye oO nh =m r the whole State; there were 
e same firms, and tions 

daring the the percent 2 "kee ee ailed to deen thie ware engaged 

in business was. rene Hof 1 cent. The a of those who 

failed was for that car $22 10, Spe percentage of failures has varied from 

transpires that th he see: in until for last ae ss 

ires eee there were 258 failures from om, cane 10,229 
b this State. A com: nn ot "the 


a . eens that ite Se i os ehietaliadaerine teveamne 
the amount stated above to 


ment tet YS 


“The result for the whole country for the same period is 
in percentage has been from ninety-five hundredths of 1 per cent trl Gia 


cent, while there has been an enormous increase in th 
who have f failed for the whole country from something cer Gee, {hose 


Dr. Le Grand made a comparison of figures for England and this country, 


“An exnentnetion of the tende: of failures under the English 
act indicates not only that the onean the decrease in num Bear. Rory 
~ a decrease in the liabilities of os Suase who have fase. ve examined 


Walenta saat, ears 1888 and 1889 as taken f 
Unit States consular gland made to the State eoentn _ 


rtment 
t for oe core stated = decrease in th 
oe Erepteles in y @ number 
during the same 


ri In England ton oS thet od th 4 

Goctesen tn the ancant of liabilities of those who failed of Biter 945, while fon 

ae ane mee e = country there was an increase in liabilities of $24.- 
t seems to me that the substitution of a wise national 


ore for the many a State laws would result in the decrease of the fai- 
ures in this country. 


WHAT COLONEL TOMPKINS THINKS. 
(From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 

Col. H. C. Tom: — one of the foremost members of the Alabama bar, was 
seen at the court-house in Montgomery, and although engaged, considerately 
gave his ore as follows: 

“In my ——e the basingn | interests of the country demand that there 
should bea krupt law. t injustice of by which allow pref- 
erences to be made by tae debtors, has a att the attention 
of the bar association of this State for many On two or three differ- 
ont common resolutions woth been ing te into the oreeeen 

rac unanimous urging | legislature tate 
ine whieh weed declare - oir the 
curity of a debt should 


but that wherever the de his property in payment o of his debts. such 


and should be d 
ral assignment where it embraced substantially all of his 
pes a: but it has been unable to get the legislature of the State to pass 


“the » snbject of the inadequacy of the State laws was disposed of thus: 

e result of the pa resent system is that frequently insolvent or embar- 
maent debtors execute conveyances of their ves who are 
alleged to be their creditors. As = law recognizes the ty of sucha 
conveyance and only allows it to be set aside on proof that the parties to 
whom it was made were nct creditors of the debtor, and asin the very nature 
of “ the nonexistence o° that fact is very ——— of 1a pres. and can, asa 

ane, only be shown °” cross-examination of the parties interested, 
he “result is frequently that ‘usolvent and embarrassed debtors conve 
proper peg, 00 he a the pears of the'r own families upon considerations whic 
are W 

In vaiatlon to th to ieee treatment of home and foreign creditors, Colonel Tomp- 
kins ke as follows: 


ein such cases the home creditor is , though not always, 


. yet bell ve Get 1 
Paiectay of ur business le desire that a ryote th aan 


that deteibute the amets of the insolvent ao oe A. of his cred- 
itors of the same class, because they believe thatin the Tong run they will 
collect a larger percentage of the the onene which may be due them from that 
class, as the y ate of course, Seenees themselves lett out, and the general 
inygtherwise ich they receive equal what they would get were the 


re is another reason besides that,” said the Col continuing. ‘It is 
to the interest of the debtor class that such a law should enacted. I know 
of many men who have failed in Gases, Recugh no fault of theirs, who are 
men of ene Sand g00e Saenees Ce. Ee ae ints eae ane 
ind~ btedness hanging over er them, are unable to to business on their own 
account. Ihave no bt but that ae meee & of them would get into business 
could eer be yo — they cout phe by 


such co! danas in the a eee eso an to believe mnt in many 
of such ruptey, more the es would pay their creditors, even after a discharge 

ot af they can possibly pay under the present condition 
° 


og on toy ot legislation, he spoke as follows: 
Othe ores objection a bankrupt law in this ere peeve ont of 
distrust 6 created by the opera’ of the former : a Sa pe expense 
attensing the administration of the estates, — the small received by 
Fok hen aa tteeenh as well a law. others, in my opinion, are effectually 
hia) So the oropoeet com fen eee my ve results between the present State laws 
ni law was answered as follows: 


rhe Torre bankru bill would enable the assets of insolvents 
to be sold so as to for creditors 


omg eueeien Vs te the result of the passage of the law upon 
the frequency of failures? Would it increase the 
7/ it would decrease them. solvent men are now ruined sim- 


ply by Sipe enone ong creditors, w a. "Many solvent men are now rained gh 
CW Wot realt in preventing the hurried action taken by creditors, 


“Undou 80, Decnase man woule 3 know that he had nothing 
by fo: his debtor to the wall, and = oon ihh debtor 
he would ve more apt to be willing 0 extend time, because 


SAU si EE ome neo rt tes 
of su ala 


Because no such law that would discharge 
a debtor, and of course one of the ho results that is most to be desired as 
is the discharge of this law be only for 

th benefit of the sreditor clas and would be whequal in its 


In up situation gentleman 
“IT think Congress ought without further delay to pass the Torrey bill.” 
A BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
{From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 
and Association and inter- 


es eae experiences under the old law there would not 
mestion desirability national 
Fans Comeitation et the there nf its adoption’ bat in the bitterness of the 















: 


of those mces, it may have been forgotten in some quar- 
ters that improvements in all things are ible. 

‘All of the constitutions of the older States have been amended and revised; 
the various meet frequently to improve laws which have been 
found to be imperfect. It seems to us that the same course should be pur- 
sued with regard to a bankrupt law. 

bill has been approved by a great number of national, State, 
and local more, in fact, than have ever before approved of any com- 
mercial measure. From every part of the country there were sent at the 
last session of Congress petitions from people in every walk of life. The 
officers and commi men of the national body having in charge the agita- 
tion are men who are well and favorably known; the list not only includes 
well-to-do people, but honest bankrupts as well. 
to an almost unanimous verdict, has been framed 
test good to the greatest number; it is not in 
01 or political measure. It is simply and solely a 
business measure which has been framed in the interest of business men, and 
its enactment is demanded by the honest, progressive men in all parts of the 


ey of the bill and a consideration of what has been said by the 

and in Congress about it leads us to believe that the best interests of 

South will be promoted by its enactment, and we therefore call upon the 
Southern members in Congress to give it their support. 


THE NEED OF A BANKRUPT LAW. 
[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 


There is a bill now pending in Congress that is of ve eat importance to 
the commercial interests of this country and that ou ht by all aoe to pass. 
That is the Torrey bankrupt bill. As it stands the bill represents the care- 
fully w on of the most competent jurists and merchants of the 
Union. 


The only reason that we are aware of that has been urged against the en- 
actment of a bankruptcy law at this time is the fact that the repeal of the 
last law has left the insolvency field open to be occupied by the various State 

and most of the States have in consequence established more or 
less complete s of insolvent laws. With these, however, there is pro- 
found discontent. They have all the variety of a tessalated pavement, and 
such uncertainty attaches to their administration in the different States that 
commercial ente and credit are seriously crippled. 

The diss on with State laws instead of diminishing is sure to increase, 
and for a sufficient reason. Every new railroad and every new telegraph 
line enlarges the area of common commercial interests in the United States. 
The failing debtor has always been an object of interest to the leading com 
mercial centers, and now with the multiplication of cities and towns and the 
ramification of trade and industry, a failure in any one State may affect credi- 
tors in every State in the Union. Whena failure comes there isa general 
scramble for the goods in sight, some of the local creditors are made whole, 
while others, together with nearly ali the outside creditors, are left without 
a dollar to show for property they have parted with in good faith. 

With a general bankruptcy law there can be no cause whatever to com- 
pat creditor's interest is protected; whatever property and effects 

insolvent has are fairly and equally divided, and there is no room for 
fraud or erences. On the other hand, the debtor himself has the satis- 
knowing that his estate is honestly applied to meet his obligations 
ion that it is equal tothe demands, and once this is done he can 

up his business career, and if it is in him to succeed, he can suc- 
cms weaned upon and hampered by a load of old debts. The 
law will work to best interests both of the creditor and the debtor class. 

We hope the Alabama Galegetion will be able to give the measure a cordial 

neral idea of the bill has already received the distinguished 
support of Justice Stone, and we feel sure that the entire business 
community will welcome it. 


in 


MOBILE INDORSES THE TORREY BILL—CONGRESS PETITIONED TO PASS IT BY 
THE TWO CHAMBERS OF TRADE—A DISCUSSION IN THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE THAT DISCLOSED SOME POINTS OF THE PENDING MEASURE. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
[From the Mobile ( Ala.) Register.) 

The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce held a special meeting 
consider the Torrey bankruptcy bill, which will probably be passed by 

at its present session. 

bill was submitted to the board by the Prasitent, Mr. Samuel Brown, 

accompanied by a brief statement to the effect that it wasa measure which 

had been favorably syeee upen by bodies in all of the large cities, except Mo- 
in most of the places throughout the country. An informal 

discussion was had and was participated in esse. Jasper 8. Knight, T. A. 

E. 


s 


Ferd. Forcheimer, W. G. Little, H. John B. Davis, and John 


discussion disclosed the fact that the billisin every icular radical! 
different from theold law; that the bankruptcy officers will be paid but small 
amounts for services and in such a manner as to induce them to be prompt in 
the performance of their duties; that suits in ae OS not be brought 
except by the concurrence of three creditors, who ther have unsecured 
claims male or over, the proposed restriction being to prevent 
the institution suits; that where all of the creditors of a debtor 
are less than twelve in number, one creditor can institute such asuit, provided 
his unsecured claim amounts to such sum; that every defendant so desiring 


can have a trial by jury as to whether the alle acts of bankruptcy have, 
been committed; creditors will be notified of every step in the proceedings 
and at all times have an unity to be heard in favor of, or in opposition 

that preferences can not be given or received; 


and fraudulent ones will be declared void; that 
estates may be proved upon being sworn to and 
t+ franduleat bankrupts, embezzling officers, and dis- 
eine by fine and imprisonment; that litigation 
ts in bankruptcy will had in the appropriate 
btors and creditors may be had 
sad at sual coats Wane the bankrapts wile on 
: nkrupts w en- 
provided by the laws of their States; that discharges 
fully guarded restric- 
; and generally, 

not interfere with Pe eeenee customs of hon- 
in every and to sprentest extent, bean element of 


sentiment of the seemed easure in 
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of the country for an honest purpose, and that it ought to be enacted by 
Congress at the coming session. 


ACTION BY THE MOBILE COTTON EXCHANGE. 


The adjourned meeting of the board of directors of the Cotton Exchange 


. in the chair 
The Torrey bankruptcy bill, which was considered at the meeting the day 


before, was again taken up and the various members expressed their views 
and the conclusions they had reached after a 


onsideration of the measure. 
In order to test the sense of ¢he board, resolutions were subtaitted, seconded, 


and considered, as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the Mobile Cotton Exchange hereby indorses the Torrey 
bankrupt bill. and, in the best interests, as it believes, of those engaged in 
growing and dealing in cotton, calls upon Congress to enact that measure at 
the present session. 

“ Resolved, That the secretary is hereby instructed to send copies of these 
resolutions to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State 
and request their advocacy of that measure." 

The resolutions were considered at length and adopted unanimously 

The bodies in Alabama which have taken part in the movement to secure 
to the country an equitable bankrupt law are as follows: Commervial and 
Industrial Association of Montgomery, Mobile Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mobile Cotton Exchange. 

The gentlemen who are officers and committeemen of the national organ- 


ization are as follows: Messrs. Hiram G. Bond, Ensley City; Robert C. Brick- 
ell, Charles 8. Hasley. Milton Hume, Huntsville: Samuel Brown, J. C. Bush, 
Orville F. Cawthon, Gaylord B. Clark, Edward L. Russell, Gregory L. Smith, 
Charles L. Huger, Mobile; Nathaniel H. R. Dawson, Selma; John W 


Durr 
Milton P. Le Grand, Robert F. Ligon, George W. Stone, and Henry C. Tomp- 


kins, Montgomery. 


THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register.] 
The Cotton Exchange and Chamber of Commerce of this city took favorable 


action relating to the Torrey bankrupt bill now pending in Congress 


The fact that this bill has been indorsed by commercial and other bodies 


from one end of the country to the other, and that it has been petitioned for 


by all classes, is significant in this, that it seems to indicate that the business 
men of the country can be relied upon to take a hand in legislation relating 
to commerce. 

The word bankrupt has been much abused; it has so often been connected 
with rascality and has so frequently been used in connection with discred- 
ited merchandise that in the popular estimate it signifies either a moral or 
financial collapse. As used in connection with a national enactment it is 
designed to have quite another significance. 

It is believed by the best minds in the country that the enactment of the 
Torrey bill will have the effect of diminishing fraud and of exterminating a 
certain class of fraudulent practices which are now prevalent; that it will 
beyond question reduce the number of commercial failures; that bankrupt 
estates will be administered promptly and at small cost; that honest insolv- 
ents will be discharged, and that in all respects it will redound to the best 
moral and financial condition of the great mass of the people 

In civilized communities there are probate laws for the orderly distribu- 
tion of the estates of deceased persons. Since over *) per cent of those who 
do business in whole or in part on credit sooner or later fail, it seems but 
reasonable that there should be a commercial probate law for the same pur 
pose; the bill in question is such a law. Equity for all time has provided 
that where a fund was not sufficient to liquidate all claims of the same class 
against it it should be ratably divided. The Torrey bill is the embodiment 
ot that principle. 

Asa general proposition, any improvement in the laws which renders the 
position of debtors more secure and gives additional safeguards for capital 
invested promotes the interests of debtors and creditors concerning com- 
mercial transactions. 

We believe the Torrey bill to be an improvement on existing laws, and there- 
fore urge upon Congress the necessity of its prompt enactment 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
{From the Mobile (Ala.) Register. } 


The Torrey bill, toestablish a uniform system of bankruptcy, is again before 
both Houses of Congress. 

Various bills having the same object in view have been presented at pre- 
vious sessions, but none of these have been so universally commended as has 
the one now pending. 

Few bills have been prepared with the same amount of care and thorough 
inquiry into the requirement of the interests likely to be affected, and the 
venals bas been the preparation of a bill as nearly perfect as the wisdom and 
foresight of the ablest minds of the country could frame. 

The Torrey bill is the joint effort of the representatives of the commercial 
bodies of the United States, assisted by some of the ablest men engaged in 
financial and commercial pursuits, and it therefore embodies the features 
which are believed will accomplish all that can be sought in a universal bank 
ruptcy law, and assures equal and exact justice to both creditor and debtor. 

The bill has received the indorsement of nearly all the commercial bodies 
of the country, as well as that of a large proportion of those actively engaged 
in important commercial and financial enterprises 

There are doubtless minor points which may not receive entire approval, 
but it is to be hoped that Congressional action will not be embarrassed by 
proposed amendments, and that other bodies contemplating an expression on 
its merits will act on the bill in its entirety 

It is desirable that the bill as it now stands should become a law, and after 
a fair test of its merits such changes as experience may suggest or changed 
conditions make necessary can be made hereafter 

The simple purpose of a bankruptcy measure is to secure an equitable dis 
tribution among creditors of an insolvent debtor's effects. A bill that will 
accomplish this with certainty, with the least expense, and with the utmost 
ex ition will prove acceptable to the creditor class. 

hatever will take from the honest but unfortunate debtor the millstone 
of his past and enable him to face the future with earnest, upright purpose 
and resolute endeavor will commend itself to the class that owes hopeless! 
but not dishonestly. Such a measure, properly framed, should do muc 
good. Its principle is just and in the line of wise public policy 
INSOLVENT DEBTORS—DISCUSSION OF THE NATIONAL BANKRUPT LAW BY 
THE MOBILE COTTON EXCHANGE—COMMENDATION BY LAWYERS AND 


BUSINESS MEN. 
{From the Mobile (Ala.) Register.] 
* + * * * . oa 


OPINION OF HON. D. P. BESTOR. 


Hon. Daniel P. Bestor, a leading member of the Mobile bar, addressed the 
of directors of the Cotton change, for which he is the counsel, and 
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in effect said: ‘We have a State law forbidding the giving of preferences, are not made in duplicate and are nat presented ‘ 
anid yet it has been determined by decisions of supreme court that a fail- tion: that in instances these  anareeaina months ee dengan. 
ing debtor may sell goods to favored creditors and in effect accomplish the | ’ : - : . 5 abs mt, It 
same result. We have had many examples in this oy and State of how this | has not been denied that this man Franklin keeps in his han;< 


condition of the law may be utilized by fraudulent for the perpetra- | certain funds and holds certain balances which are not deposit. 


tion of wrong. ; ‘ ‘ . 

I should think that al! creditors would be interested in the passage of a be ee depositories. it has not been ; toned that 
national bankruptcy law, with equitable provisions, as wrongdoers would be | t ; ws relating to deposit, advances, withdrawal o} 
thereby greatly deterred from perpetrating fraudulent acts, creditors would public funds have not been complied with. It has not been de. 
be insured against a panic among themselves, and in all respects their finan- | nied that the records have not been clearly kept and that {| 
cial interests would be advanced. sta mt of accounts is invelved and it i ao 

On t er hand, debtors would be benefited in this, that they would be teme confused. 18 Conceded 
lens Mbel to be 1 forced inte inseivens by , need creditors, and in tee i in = ws — balances have been a and that the 
oven would, if honest, tosecure a release. and | title of o property pertaining to Homes is not 
be thereby enabled to.renew, to the best of their ability, the battle incident . : 2 ; . 
to Ananaal pope intone lf of their dependents and torthe good of the com- held in the United even It is conceded that makeshifts to pro 

whic ve. 

Incidents of wrongdoing under the old law were cited, and the belief ex- | heen necessary; that the system of ing supplies i- 
Deepetition of theme mone of the proposed new law were suchesto prevent | not uniform or under general management. : It is also corey 

ng of the Torrey bankruptcy Lilt, he eatd that it eres simple in its | that the business ania as practiced by the Board are excec/- 
asustrection. terse vin itp etpressions, and he believed that it could be | ingly impracticable. It has not been denied that public and pri- 
readily and ine enforced. hae hacen : 3 : 

‘Attention was called t) the fact that Obief Justice Stone, of this State, | Vate property have been indiscriminately mingled together in 
was an earnest advocate of the passage of the bill, and that he had recently these Homes. It is conceded that the surgeon at the Eastern 


delivered an address at Montgomery, in which he said of it that it was “as | Branch is not qualified by law, and to.avoid the requirements of 
nearly perfect as human ingenuity, industry, and wisdom could devise.” this law he is atoll on tne rolls as assistant = — 


surgeo 
VEEN SF CASS. SERED &. SE. It is admitted that the post fund, at one of the Homes at leas 

net Charles L. Huger. president of the Mobile Cotten Eudhange, wacedhet | has been eee in visletion of ade pay men hired by civil — 

or an expression 0 5S Views concern. e desira of a natio' nK- - . 

ruptey enactment, and in reply sels: * t believe that the passage and ad- | thorities for duty in carrying out the civil law and for 


ministration of the Torrey the perpetration of fraud lawyers’ fees to enforce the same. 
and promote business morality 


5 : ; It is prac conceded that extravagant prices have been 
wae Se Pe een ad tere a ieceh on) Gee ey che Board. of Managers for flags; that stock in the knittin,: 


last one was I Should doall in my power to opeowent its enactment; but fhop has not been accounted for. Itcam not be denied that under 
ae eteene Sat the new law is one 


proposed t has been very carefully | contract with the citizens of the vicini were to furnish gas 
eelial tndaateiat ond uthes bodies to thence ents anidlccord. | t0 the Marion Branch, and yet, in eediealahw eames’ agree- 


of commercial, > ceo 
‘to the jon of everybody, so far as I know, it is an almost, if not abso- | ment, the Board of Managers have paid rent for gas land to aid in 
sajelz, De ‘ect measure."’ . : 


ee to views of o.her members of the exchange, he remarked suppl ying that Ho , It is y ctically concede d that th » public 
that he had heard come apprehension ox ante whether the passage of fu have been transferred to private banks; that, in violation 
the bill would not interfere with established business customs, but expressed | Of the policy of the Government, property to the Gov- 
the opinion that such would not be the case; but, on the contrary, the bill | ernment has been insured in ies in which W. B. Franklin 
was designed and in terms provided for the maintenance of legitimate trans- was interested. It is conceded at least one farm belongin: 
actions, and the cancellation of fraudulent ones, and that he did not believe ° > a sins 
that avy honest businessman had anything to fear from the enactment of | to the United States has been occupied by a citizen without rent 


the bill, but that, on the other hand, he would find it of value to him in th i i iati ich furni ' 
Aight against would-be SmanLneEn. wou value e | It is admitted that a brewing association which furnishes beer to 








Managers of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. | ¢ ustodian of the 


that permanent improvements have been charged to post funds 

SPEEOH and have thereby escaped the scrutiny of inspection; that the ef 

or a Ae ee ene een Dneeenees 

HON. RICHARD W. BLUE, | Teigemdisen ty ae Sngectereeaeaty copes are cagee. 
OF KANSAS, . 

Large clothing balances, for some unaccountable reason, are 

In THE Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, kept on hand hese things are not ex parte testimony. They are 

Thursday, April 16, 1896. ee 

The House having under consideration the following resolution, reported | 82nd can be found full complete in House Document 
from the Committee on Military Afsire— It is also conceded that this Board of collects from 

* Resolved, etc., That William B. Franklin, of Connecticut; Thomas J. Hen- | these poor, indigent, feeble old men in these Homes—the invol 
Siren hn.cnd Senanen temapemammeeeaton anemmmaneel tee tieeé of | SY Sa nation, who seek the shelter that the Gov- 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United — y has nme ae ae ae —_ ~~ 

~ ,000 per annum under eof a , pos 
21, Te nt eet Seceaat eaten fund is held Gide asaileas compuntnion snk aqpestet-eh tia own 
of wervice expiring April 21, idl, Gronan W cee | Ss Geaiek deen Grama aie oame Aelenmmaiellg motos 
his term of service expiring April 21, 1806. All to take effect April 21, 1806" the eeuitedh dif Wille anam Meadiden call the-vetieees of spondation 

Mr. BLUE said and —— that cluster about him. 

Mr. Speaker: In the short time left me it is ble to at- In to this, the Keeley establishment, which infests every 
tempt to reply to many things which have been here. I sim- | Home by and with the consent of this man Franklin and other 
oF Snes Seer eee has been no denial on this floor bers of the Board, is run for the profit there is in it. No 

the of mismanagement made by me | account of its collections and expenditures is made to the manage- 
in the of this . The charges of misman- nee Se ee ee the Govern- 
agement and gross incompetency of the Board of of the of the United States. one knows to extent these 


ment 
Soldiers’ Homes of the nation as shown by the Inspector-General's | feeble old men are robbed by the extortions of this vile and 
stand wholly unanswered. lent institution. can 
t this man, W. B. Franklin, is the controlling spirit of this | diers of the Western Branch have had filched from them 


Board of Managers there can be no longer any serious question; | Keeley institute in the neighborhood of since its 
that hha haga generel tpenmuser whe was Gesmechy in his | lishment there. The country ie given the humaliting and 
office and afterwards one side of these 


assistant , whose t- | cable of a beer 
ment was beikenbionanl obonemnioaed Sela facturing drunkards and the institute on 
the funds of these various Homes is beyond question or cavil. The ere ee 


truth of it is that the men who are p clerks inthe general | It is 
reser eater lage: welynicned! magia yo ee to 

ness is a close corporation, governed, dicta controlled | ern 
by this man Franklin, With the exception of, ,W.3. the Keeley cure, while 
SEwWELL and M. T. McMahon, the other members of the are | rades, 
largely mere figureheads, who give some attention to their local | the inclemency of winter. 
seme, but — mek lhe | knowledge of the — presser I 
of this luxurian a soulless corporation which contro while being maintained 
ee Homes 0° ae nation. 
Xt has not been denied here that of the as 
to redaposit of Sunes eapana enammnen (oe 
It has not been questioned that vouchers relating to the post fund | tion, or that the Government of 
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the sums collected from these soldiers who were maintained at 
nele Sam's expense while taking the Keeleycure. Was thatsum 
filched from the Government for the profit of that Keeley insti- 
tution? It is time that the government of these Homes should 
look into the management of this Keeley arrangement and ascer- 
tain something about the amounts that are extorted from the 
inmates of the Homes and turned into the Treasury of this specu- 
lativeinstitation for the profit of the owners and managers of the 


me. 
= charge that this man A. J. Smith, in reporting relapses in the 
Keeley care at from 11 to 13 per cent, knowingly, untruthfully, 
and perfidiously misstates the facts; and from the best evidence 
I can get in regard to these relapses they are not less than 60 
nor over 90 per cent. That this man A. J. Smith has in several 
instances made the taking of the Keeley cure a prerequisite to 
admission to the Leavenworth Home I have no doubt. That he 
has driven men from that Home because of their refusal to take 
the cure is beyond question. 

Lam informed and believe that in a speech he made at the Hamp- 
ton Home he used substantially the following language when 

g of inmates of the Soldiers’ Homes: 

If I were Governor Woodfin I would doas I am doing; they would take the 
Keeley or take the gate, and I have those who will back me up. 

Tam satisfied that a somewhat similar condition to that in the 
Leavenworth Home exists in the Home at Togus, Me. 

A full, fair investigation of these Homes will show more or less 
irregularities, speculations, and frauds in every one of them. I do 
not charge that the governors of all the other Homes are similar 
to those in the Homes at Leavenworth, Kans., and Togus, Me., 
but that there is in every one of them more or less speculation 
and mismanagement. 

The records will show that in the Soldiers’ Home at Leaven- | 
worth the discharges of the comrades are largely in excess of the | 
number in the other Homes of the nation in proportion to the | 
number of inmates. I am informed that the following is a com- 
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parative list of discharges of all the Homes: | 








1893. | Ise. 1891. 


589 568 259 





By this list it will be seen that at the Western Branch, with a 
membership of only about 2,400, there were 546 more discharged 
than there were at the Central Branch, with a membership of 
5,500; and yet we are told that this is a model Home. 

The gen from Ohio [Mr. GrosVENOR] was somewhat 
infelicitous in his reference to Generali Patrick as an example of 
the impartiality of General Franklin. Unfortunately, that beau- 
tiful little s 
Patrick to W. B. Franklin. 1 am informed and believe that Gen- 
eral Patrick was a brother-in-law of Franklin, and that two sons 
of this same Patrick are now foisted on the Soldiers’ Home man- 


exceedingly unfortunate and illogical that gentlemen like the 
ema oo from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], and General Curtis, of 
ew York, and Colonel HENDERSON, of Iowa, and General STEELE, 
of Indiana, can find no better answer to these plain and unques- 
than a reference to the military career of W. B. 
a © one has questioned that, so far as I recollect; no 
one seeking to have the irregularities of this Board corrected or 
the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home relieved from op ion has 
referred in any way to the military career of W. B. Franklin. 
pote rove it dragged into this contest with humid and vaporing 
sen tality to answer in the place of argument and defense? 
Benedict Arnold had a brilliant record for courage and military 
skill before he recreant to his trust and deserted the cause 
of liberty and humanity; Aaron Burr was a brilliant, forceful, 
and courageous mili leader; but it has never been regarded as 
or oo to hold the early records of these men in 
of crimes liberty and humanity. 
The from {Mr. Grosvenor], in the intensity of 
his ,80 far forgot himself as to use unworthy and unde- 
served language toward that great, good, and Christian soldier, 
O. O. Howard. I have, up to time, scrupulously ab- 
from the use of any language that could be construed as 
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I now serve notice the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 

that if the sentimentality heretofore practiced in 
discussion in the defense of W.B. Franklin is to be continued, 
lied to General Howard, I will take occa- 
of the House 
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The gentleman from Indiana |Mr. STEELE] has laid before this 
House some documents signed by business men of Leavenworth 
City and has read some telegrams from a few others promi- 
nent in public affairsin Kansas. Without disparagement to any 
of the gentlemen who signed these documents and telegrams, it is 
pertinent to say here and now. that they are business men who 
transact more or less business directly or indirectly with the gov- 
ernor of the Leavenworth Home or parties connected therewith. 
Gentlemen here all understand how easy it is to procure signa- 
tures to such documents and with what facility pm titions are 
secured upon almost any subject. Some of the gentlemen who 
signed these papers doubtless never were inside the precincts of 
the Soldiers’ Home and have no knowledge of its management or 
control. Of the Keeleyites who signed the statements in recard 
to the management of this Home, it need only be said that they 
are almost without exception reformed drunkards. In fact, it 
seems that under the management of these Homes throughout 
the country the reformed drunkard is preferred to a man of sobri- 
ety and character by the governors who are in authority there. 
This is especially so of the Western Branch, located at Leaven- 
worth, Kans. The governor of this Home, himself having for 
many years been in charge of that Home while aconfirmed drunk- 
ard, has been keptin power knowingly and purposely by the Board 
of Managers after his pretended reformation. It must by this 
time be apparent to this House that the gentleman from Indiana 
| Mr. STEELE] would not be convinced of the depravity and drank- 
enness of this man A. J. Smith if one was raised from the dead 
to testify against him. 

Il am informed and believe that one chaplain has resigned his 
place and refused to remain at the Home on account of Smith’s 
drunkenness and brutality. The Catholic chaplain now there 
has, | understand, been there but a short time and is probably not 
familiar with the workings of the Home. The Protestant chap- 
lain who testifies about the phenomenal management of the Home 
was, I am informed, a tippler himself, and whatever may be his 
character now, he has not always had a very clear discrimination 
of the line which divides public from private property in the 
Home. 

What must be the character of these Christian ministers who 
administer to the spiritual wants of the comrades in that Home 
while a beer hall, run under their immediate observation, realizes a 
profit of over $13,000 per annum, and a Keeley league plies its 
vocation unceasingly upon the same ground? How exalted, holy, 
and upright are the lives of these two ministers I leave this House 
and the country to determine. 

A statement in regard to affairs of the Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
has recently come into my possession. How much truth there 
may be in it I will leave the Board of Managers and the gentle- 
man from Ohio |Mr. GROSVENOR] to determine. It is substan- 
tially as follows: 

‘*You are rightin saying that Mr. Franklin is the Board of 
Managers. His word is law in everything pertaining to the man- 
agement of the National Homes. Now that you have the start 
made, do not yield an inch until you have had a Congressional 
committee appointed, and of good men, to investigate the man- 
agement of ail the National Homes. You will be surprised when 
you know of the abuses that are practiced in all the Homes. In 
the first place, fight day and night for the defeat of Franklin. 
That part of this Home known as the depot (the tailoring depart- 
ment and stocking shop) is under control of an old lady, Mrs. 
Miller, who has been here since 1868. A recent examination of 
her accounts shows a deficiency of over $52,000 which can not be 
(or has not been) accounted for. Then there is an appropriation of 
some $23,000 for policing the grounds. There are on this force 
about eight or nine paid men and one two-horse team. The work 
is done by soldiers under sentence of Governor Thomas's court. 
The private secretary of the governor, Mr. Patrick, is carried on 
the pay rolls as farm superintendent. 1 don’t think he could tell 
which end of an onion to put in the ground. Mr. Patrick’s wife 
is on the payrolls at $75 per month as milk inspector. A daughter 
of Governor Thomas is on the pay rolls as an arranger of music 
for the Home band. 

** Now, all the moneys paid to these people is illegal. The Gen- 
eral Government expects the governor to pay his secretary out of 
his own salary. Thomas has been here since 1868, and has drawn 
many thousands of dollars from the Treasury. There is a camp 
inspector at a salary of $125 per month who is one of Thomas's 
pets. Any old soldier can do his work for $15 per month. The 
inspector has failed to find the maggots in the meat blocks in the 
kitchen, or if he did see them he never reported it. There is 
nearly completed an amusement hall costing $14,000. Thatamount 
of money had better have been expended for new bedding. The 
so-called mattresses are made in a factory owned by General 
Franklin. A mattress not 1 inch in thickness and one coarse 
blanket is our under-bed, with a sheet and two blankets for cov- 
ering. 

“The hospital is a den of corruption. The soldiers who have 
positions there are nearly all morphine or whisky drunkards, The 
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hospital steward is an ex-convict and is a bad drunkard, but he 
knows too much and they are afraid of him. The superintendent 
of the beer hall is also an ex-convict, so you see they are not nice 


men, The majority of the soldier clerks are drunkards. 

know a strictly temperate man among them. Push your investi- 
tion. The tailoring that is taken »utside costs 200 per cent more 
make than the same kind of work costs in Dayton. 

‘* When the Board of Managers are here they advertise a day to 
hear complaints, but there is always a number of the Home offi- 
cers present, and the men are afraid to tell their wrongs. Anda 
man who makes complaint is either discharged or transferred very 
soon after the Board leaves. 

**General GROSVENOR, of Ohio, would be a good man to have 
on your searching committee.” 

I do not vouch for the correctness of the above statements in 
every particular. I am informed that a man by the name of Pat- 
rick is in office in the Dayton Home. As to the character of his 
employment I am not fully advised. It will be an easy matter, 
however, for the Board of Managers to determine how near the 
truth this statement comes. I have one suggestion to make to 
them as a pointer to assist them in tracing the shortage in the 
shop account. If I have figured correctly, the following state- 
ment gathered from pages 45, 46, and 59 of the Report of the Board 
of Managers, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, will show the condition of the 
tailor-shop account of the Dayton Home to be as follows: 

July 1, 1894: 


I do not 





I a i ad ee $72, 731.77 
POE Lileks atidhpudisane badid Lebbide chbbicdeduvbdonicibet se 95, 628. 65 
i ee eae "168, 360. 42 
Cost of material used: 
RN i eon coe dbiieks se did - 7,931. 
i 19, 061. 46 
I a a ace leet ec encircle nda neeel ined 1, 936. 97 
ING ain 5 lity ine iaeeier Ok tet ocd asndnellledin vied Guabacasatnxe kiaweaee 3}, 318.81 
EE iidithan cibudnnahdtigthvinnaks nabibodnedatmincuduespeke 13, 354. 49 
z 97,603.17 
NE SERN NED AAD EEL 70, 757.25 
FEE ed OEE * TROON GOR BUI cites bavenccecoddctbdcneendeeeccnensteses 21, 082. 96 
I OE sisi ni Chik Sanne icccns tadbbdai eden nesstbbdiilin 49, 674. 29 


Will the Board of Managers investigate this account and tell 
Congress and the country what is the matter? 

I desire at this time to further state that I am informed and 
believe that all the steam boilers of the different National Homes 
are insured by W. B. Franklin in the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company,of which company Franklin is 
an officer. I mention these matters as subjects of investigation 
for the Board of Managers, and to each and all of them. It has 
been stated on this floor that the charges made against A. J. 
Smith have been ay ome before. I have already stated, and 
I reiterate it, that the charge of drunkenness in February last 


made inst A. J. Smith has not been before investigated; 
neither the charge of turning old soldiers from the Home 
while regular soldiers were being treated in the Keeley institute 


there; neither have the charges of incompetency and negligence, as 
shown by the inspector-general’s report. 

I have stated, and I reiterate that statement, that any investi- 
gations made at the Leavenworth Home by this Board of Man- 
agers, or any one of them, or by its pliant tool, W. W. Averill, was 
a roaring farce. I further state that any investigation of this 
Leavenworth Home made while this man A. J. Smith is left in 
command there will be a fraud and a farce. And I state here and 
now that I am informed and believe that W. W. Averill was sent 
to that Home to make an investigation under the direction of and 
with instructions from this man W. B. Franklin to examine only 
certain witnesses; and that the said W. W. Averill examined 
only such witnesses as he was instructed by W. B. Franklin to 
interrogate; that the said W. W. Averill went to said institu- 
tion with his whitewash brush and his paint already mixed to 
adorn and t over this man A. J. Smith at the command and 
under the ons of the president of the Board of Managers of 
the Soldiers’ Homes of the nation—W. B. Franklin. That this 
instrument of General Franklin followed implicitly the instruc- 
tions and directions of his master, I have no doubt. 

Mr. a Oe pe there is one other wees made against the man- 
agement of the Leavenworth Home, and that is that the governor's 
secretary, E. B. Wheeler, is a United States commissioner, per- 
forming the duties of that office at the Home. It is charged that 
this man Wheeler is the servile instrument of A. J. Smith, issu- 


ing processes not only to b offenders before him, but for the 
purpose of re members of the Home for coercion 
and oppression by the bru vernor thereof. It is that 


oe has not only been guilty of this perversion of the law, t that 
he is a miniature Jeffrey, and is using the law as an instrument of 
oppression for the purpose of carrying out the wishes and desires 


of the governor of that Home. It is also alleged and charged 
that he (Wheeler) wrote and caused to be published a libelous 
article concerning Jesse George, an attorney, who was seeking to 

rotect the interests of the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home at 

avenworth, and that he was compelled, under the peril of prose- 
cution, to publish a retraction. The following is a copy of said 
retraction: 
NATIONAL Mruirary Home, 
Leavenworth County, Kans., January 1/,, 1396. 

Sir: I have your letter of the 13th instant, and desire to say that I regret 
the unfortunate use of the word “disreputable” in connection with your 
name, in a letter recently add by me to the Topeka Capital. 

I certainly had no reason nor intent to reflect upon your reputation, and 
desire to make whatever reparation is just. 


k bave this day addressed a letter to the Topeka Capital explanatory of this 
matter. 


Colonel Smith had no knowledge whatever of the letter written by me, and 
is in no wise responsible for this reflection upon your character. 


Very respectfully, 
E. B. WHEELER. 

Mr. Jesse GeorGcE, Leavenworth, Kans, 

It has been charged that A. J. Smith inspired this libelous article 
of his servile secretary. The surroundings and circumstances are 
significant. 

No effort has been made here to deny or refute the charges 
against this man Wheeler and his connection with A. J. Smith, 
the governor of the Leavenworth Soldiers’ Home. That inmates 
of this Home have been brutally treated by the authorities there 
and deprived of their liberty can not be questioned. The records 
of the court already show that some comrades at least have been 
taken from the custody of this man Smith by proceedingsin habeas 
corpus. 

I have in 7 also records showing that one inmate of 
the Home at venworth is paeoating an action against this 
same man A, J. Smith for $15,000 damages for compelling him to 
take the aoe three times. I have further evidence going 
to prove that this brutal governor, after being sued for compelling 
this man to endure the Keeley cure three times, sought through 
coercion and oppression of the plaintiff in the action to procure 
from him a statement adverse to his interest and in favor of the 
dismissal of theaction. Failing in this, this same defendant, A. J. 
Smith, has procured a removal of the case to the Federal courts 
on the ground that he is a citizen of the State of New York while 
the plaintiff is a citizen of the State of Kansas. 

I have also additional testimony showing that when Senator 
Plumb six years ago sought to correct the abuses of this Home 
this crafty and disreputable governor used his influence to pro- 
cure @ gathering of some of the inmates of the Home in a post 
meeting for the purpose of denouncing Senator Plumb and approv- 
ing the course of the managers of the Home. 

it Tam correctly informed he is even now using his power and 
influence for the purpose of obliterating and destro testimony 
going to prove his evil conduct and his unfitness for the place he 
has so long disgraced and dishonored. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire at this point to emphasize and restate to 
this House and the country what my col e from Missouri 
nag TRACEY] has so ably presented upon the cost of these Homes. 

@ says: 

of the Board with reference to the cost of 
facts. I call attention to the fact that 


connect 
to the record, I find that 
General Franklin was elected in 1880. En Shak sons, anecesing to the report, 
the cost of maintenance per capita in the Homes was $118.23. that time 
iearensed This tof General 
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the law of its deserving victims, he would have looked into the 
matter and presented the letter to the Committee on Military 
Affairs forexamination. IfIam correctly informed he suppressed 
it. That has been the method of W. B. Franklin’s friends here on 


floor. 

If the position is to be taken here that we must not elect some- 
oneelse in W. B. Franklin's aes the election of anybody in his 
place is to be regarded as a disparagement of him—we ought so to 
understand it. He is not in this place at $4,000 a year for his 
health. He has been there sixteen years. As the late Senator 
Plumb said, it is time there should new blood in this Board. 
And it comes with bad grace that he and his friends should be 
insisting here upon his reelection at the expiration of sixteen years, 
asking that he should be granted a lease of power for six years 
more, and talking about “investigations” at the same time. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] (he always reminds 
me of a turkey cock when he stands in his place to speak) speaks 
of this matter as though it were an asinine proceeding for us to 
come in here with our propositions supported by affidavits, and 
suggests that we ought to have gone before the Board of Man- 
agers. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hepsurn] has well said 
that he would be an ass who would file a complaint before a court 
to try itself. Every investigation that has been attempted by this 
Board of Managers has been a stupendous farce, and every man 
who has had any experience with it knows the fact. And I chal- 
lenge the attention of the gentleman from New York, General 
Curtis, to the expression of a near friend of W. B. Franklin— 
that Colonel Smith was held in place by some mysterious infiu- 
ence which held in bondage General Franklin. Will the gentle- 
man from New York, General Curtis, state what thatis? Will 
General Franklin’s friends state what it is? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I ask the gentleman whether he 
referred to me when he spoke just now of ‘‘some mysterious 
influence ”? 

Mr. BLUE. I asked you to state what it was. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Thereis no such influence; there 
has been none; there is nothing on which that statement could be 


Mr. BLUE. Governor Anthony says that a near friend of Gen- 
eral Franklin says there is such an influence, and it is a matter of 
common report in that community. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I desire to say that it is an easy 
matter for tlemen to plead the cause of the wealthy and titled 
here, but who shall defend the weak and helpless inmates of the 
Soldiers’ Homes in their poverty and distress? The president of 
the Board of Managers is a graduate of the West Point Military 
Academy and a titled and wealthy aristocrat. Other members of 
said Board, without exception, I believe, are ex-army officers of 
high rank. So far as I am informed, no private soldier has ever 
been given a position on this autocratic Board or permitted to 
share in its counsels. 

The a onerel selected by this Board of Managers, W. 
W. Averill, is a graduate of the United States Military Academ 
and a retired army officer. The treasurer of the Pacific Branch 
Home, Capt. T. K. Upham, is a retired army officer. The adju- 
tant of the Western Branch, Moses Harris, is also a retired army 
officer. Thus it is that the management is hedged about by rank, 
caste, and autocratic influence. 

No member of either branch of Congress should be permitted to 
hold a place on this Board. Inthe past the members of this Board 
have formed a mutual admiration society and with unblushing 
effrontery have sought to thwart wo poe in enacting wholesome 
laws for the restraint of this Board of Managers. Even now this 
' influence is seeking to ingraft upon an appropriation bill d 
by this House, and now in the Senate, an amendment broadening 

power of this Board of Managers and relieving it to some ex- 
tent of the accountability for its conduct. 

I the attention of this House and the country to the 
conduct of the Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes, and I 
appeal to this House and the patriotic people of this nation to 
stand by the seerumeporerianed. and feeble old comrades who 

e 


inhabit the Homes cold, inhospitable, and uncomfortable by 
the brutal and ou treatment of the men who control and 
govern them. How long are these old comrades to be made mer- 
chandise for the beer and the Keeley League? How long are 


to be robbed of their substance by these vile institutions 
the shadow of the oe sought to preserve and run 
. ~ protection of the of of the Soldiers’ 


The enlightened, courageous, and patriotic sentiment of the 
plain people of this nation when once aroused will drive the op- 
f these from power and compel the representatives 
of the people to put in their places humane and just men. 

as God gives me strength and the people of Kansas 
to Boa House, I propose to pursue the 
are brought to justice 

nation are righted. 
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Pensions. 


REMARKS 
oF 
JOH N EK. M oC A L L, 
TENNESSEE, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, April 28, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pensions. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many years subsequent to the war of the 
rebellion there was a peomtes and continued opposition to pen- 
sioning the Union soldier. Happily for the honor of the country, 
as the years rolled by and we became further removed from the 
bitterness and scars engendered by the war, this opposition grew 
beautifully less until all parties concede that the principle of pen- 
sioning the defenders of the country is a just and proper one. 

The custom of pensions had its origin long years before this last 
experiment at self-government was dreamed of. <A beautiful cus- 
tom it is, partaking somewhat of the doctrine of reciprocity. 

In the hours of darkest peril and direst distress a Government 
must of necessity call upon its citizens to rally to its defense, 
whether the foe be from without or within. In responding tosuch 
a call the citizens lay down their peaceful avocations, bid adieu to 
home and loved ones, and, becoming soldiers, offer their service, 


their health, their lives, in defense of their country. A citizen 
who has passed the heyday of life is not desirable for a soldier, 
nor is he who is disabled in body or mind. The Government de- 


mands the service of the young, vigorous man. Thus it is that 
the very flower of the country 1s required to constitute our Army 
and to defend our flag. ’ 

This requirement by the Government of the very best service 
of its hardiest and strongest citizens, exposed to all the hardships 
and dangers of war, must in the nature of things carry with it an 
implied moral obligation on the part of the Government, when 
the war clouds shall have rolled away and the country again is 

peaceful and prosperous, that it will aid the soldier who offered 
his young life, his robust health, his all for its defense whenever 
that soldier or those dependent upon him shall stand in any need 
of such assistance. 

In my opinion, the government that refuses to provide for its 
disabled and dependent defenders, whether such disability ac- 
crued while in line of duty or is the result of ill health or acci- 
dent subsequent to the service, or if it is alone attributable to old 
age, is unworthy a place upon the map of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, having stated that all men agree that the principle 
of the Government pensioning its soldiers was correct, it remains 
to discuss what law will afford the best system of pensions and 
what character of administration will best promote the attain- 
ment of the object sought. 

It is very clear to my mind that either our present pension laws 
are fatally defective or the present administration of them is vi- 
cious. The former proposition I do not believe to be true. While, 
no doubt, some defects exist in the present pension laws, yet they 
are sufficient to afford relief to every worthy claimant upon the 
bounty of the Government if fairly and justly construed and 
administered. 

Ido not agree with the gentleman from New York [| Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] in his statement made on last Thursday that the Pen- 
sion Bureau is now ‘‘ admirably administered.” If that were true, 
then there would be no necessity for passing the pending bill. If 
by “admirably administered” he means that it is just to the old 
soldier or —_— in principle to construe the law against him in 
every possibile case; that it is right to consider every applicant for 
@ pension as wholly unworthy of belief in his statements; that it 
is right to pursue every applicant with an army of detectives as 
large as the regular detective force of the Department, angmented 
by almost every postmaster in the land, then I agree with him. 
if by ‘*admirably administered” he means that it is right to com- 
municate with such of the applicant’s neighbors as are known to 
the Department to oppose the applicant in his efforts to obtain a 
pension for such history of the applicant covering his entire life 
as it suits the informer to render; if it is right to conceal from the 
applicant this information and its cowardly author, that he might 
meet the statements and deny, disprove, or explain them; if it is 
right to decide his claim adversely on this ex parte evidence, that 
has not enough truthfulness on ite face to permit it tosee the light 
of day, then l agreewith him. Inshort, this is an‘ admirable” ad- 
ministration of the Pension Department if it be admirable to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of the applicant's successful 

rosecution of his claim, and with the patience of Job wade 
ough the many thousand pensions granted to dig up some 
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questionable ground upon which to discon*inue some old soldier's 
ension or that of his widow and children. It depends largely 
rom what standpoint one views the present administration of the 
pension law as to whether one conciudes that it is admirable or 
contemptible. 

In my judgment it is not the laws as they are written that pro- 
duce the trouble. It is the construction and administration of 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of the awn bill is necessary in 
order to straighten out the tangled web into which those who now 
administer the pension laws have woven them in their endeavor to 
disallow every application possible and to discontinue every pen- 
sion where there was a shadow of excuse for it—for the purpose, as 
iallege, of preventing the roll of pensioners from increasing—and 
as a result of that purpose the roll shows a net increase of only 
980 for the fiscal year ended June 390, 1895, although there were 
142,540 original applications passed upon. 

Mr. Speaker, section 1 of the pending bill is as follows: 

That no person otherwise entitled to a pension My virtue of any law of the 
United States shal be nalified from receivin © same by reason of an 

rior service in the Confederate army or navy during the war of the sebel 

ion, nor shall the widow, children, or dependent relatives of such person be 
deprived of a right to pension by reason of such service: Provided, That no 
— shall be granted by virtue of this section for disability contracted or 
curred while aiding or abetting the late rebellion against the authority of 
the United States. 

In my humble judgment there is no necessity for enacting that 
section into law, except the unnatural and strained construction 
placed upon the act of June 27, 1690, by the present Commissioner, 
and this section tells him in terms so plain that a man, though 
a fool, can not err in his understanding of what it means and 
what the Congress and the country desire in regard to the class of 
soldiers therein referred to. 

I have said that this section is necessary because of the un- 
netural construction by the Commissioner of the act of June 27, 
1890. What are the provisions of that act? For this argument I 
need only quote parts of sections 2 and 3. 

Section 2 provides—- 

That ali ame who served apuate oe or more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the late civil war of the rebellion and 
who have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or may 
hereafter be suffering from mental or physical oe of a permanent 
character, not the result of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates 
them from the performance of mannal labor in such a degree as to render 
them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact ac- 
cording to such rules an a as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the United States, 
and be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding $12 per month and not 
leas than $j per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a sup- 
port, and such pension shall commence from the date of the fling of the ap- 

lication in the Pension Office, after the passage of this act, upon proof that 

e disability then existed, and shall continue during the existence of the 
same, 

Section 8 provides for the widow or minor children under 16 
yeemnes age of the soldier granted a pension in section 2 already 
quoted, 

It will be noted thatsection 2 provides forall persons whoserved 
ninety days or more in the military or naval service of the United 
States. is language is direct and emphatic, and under this act 
Republican Commissioners of Pensions granted pensions to all 

ersons who brought themselves within its explicit provisions. 
The result is that on June 30, 1895, there were 365,118 invalid old 
soldiers, 95,696 widows and minor children. of old soldiers, 12,997 
pavy invalid pensioners, and 5,104 widows and minor children of 
sailors drawing pensions under this law, aggregating 478,915. By 
far the greater portion of these were placed on the pension roll 
prior to the advent of the present istrati 

On June 30, 1305, there were 460,385 pensioners under the gen- 
eral law, so that on that day there were in all 989,300 pensioners 
shargeable to the war of the rebellion and 41,224 chargeable to 
previous wars, making a grand total of 970,524 

Mr. Speaker, the Revised Statutes of the U: States, section 
4716, provided that— 

No money on aceount of shall be 
diltwen. ar heirs of — —_ ao ——— voluntarily en- 

d_in or aided or abetted the fate rebellion the authority of the 
United States. 


By act of Congress passed March 3, 1877, Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 4716, it is provided that the section last referred to “ shail not 









the force of the just criticism of this unwarranted construction 
and to hold that only those who rendered voluntary service to the 
Confederacy are not entitled to pensions, but this dodge will not 
serve the purpose for which it is intended, since the rule of the 
Pension Office segues ex-Confederate soldiers to prove by two 
witnesses at this late day that their service was not voluntary js 
so unfair and extreme that it can not be complied with and all 
alike are dropped from the pension roll with but few exceptions. 
Why was this ruling made? Evidently to stop the growth of the 
pension roll. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the entering into office of the present Admin- 
istration there was a scheme entered upon to reduce the number 
of pensions. At once a review of all the pensions granted under 
the law of 1890 was undertaken, that being the class of pensions 
that presented to the mind of the Commissioner the most inviting 
field to find excuse and trivial reasons for dropping pensioners 
and to reduce the roll. 

An analysis of the figures submitted by the Commissioner in his 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, 36, will fur- 
nish food for thought and tend to prove what I have already 























stated. 

We find that out of 460,385 ee underthe general law there 
were dropped for all causes during the fiscal year 1895 16,308. Of 
this number 12,843 were dropped by reason of death, 655 by re- 
marriage, 542 minors by legal limitation, 1,244 by failure to claim, 
and 1,024 for other causes. Under the law of June 27, 1890, ont 
of a total of 478,915 pensioners, there were dropped for all causes 
during the fiscal year 1895 23,672. Of this number 12,973 were 
dropped by reason of death, 544 by remarriage, 602 minors by 
legal limitation, 1,069 by failure to claim, and 8,484 for other 
causes. It oe noted that agony the ey for whi a causes 
are assign dropping the pensioner there were only 1,024 
5 under the general law and 8,484 dropped under the law 
of June 27, 1890, or nearly 800 per cent more under the law of 
1890 than under the general law for which no cause for discon- 
tinuing is assigned. This act of 1890 was the field wherein the 
Commissioner found opportunity to discontinue a large number 
of pensions without assigning cause. As a result.the Administra- 
tion boasts that the net increase of pensions for 1895 was only 980. 

But if he had kindly stated the causes for which these 8,484 pen- 
sions were discontinued, I feel safe in saying the report would 
have shown that a very large per cent were discontinued because 
the pensioners had rendered service to the Confederate cause 
although they afterwards enlisted in the Federal Army, rendered 
valuable service, and now hold honorable discharges. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to cure this evil and protect this class of sol- 
diers that we ask the enactment of the first section of this menting 
bill. Many of these men were loyal Union men originally an 
many of them were conscripted into the Confederate service. 
Many of them entered the Federal Army, were captured, thrown 
into Andersortville and other prisons, and by a of starva- 
tion, 2 penne inhuman cruelty in the annals of 
the world—certainly in any civilized country—they were reduced 
to walking skeletons, covered with —— sores, and reeking with 
vermin. ile thus standing at death’s door they were offered 
liberty on condition they join the Confederate army. Hating the 
flag they were asked to ee cause for which 
were to take up arms as the price of liberty, they yiel 
Who would not risk all to escape such horrible death and am 
the contaminated prison wails, the charnal house of An 































first section of the bill, by far the most pronounced opposition 


be construed to apply te such as afterwards voluntarily | comes from the Democratic side. I do not think [ am 
ete nited States, and who, while in | when I say that four-fifths of the Democratic members on 
i floor were either Confederate soldiers or believers in the Confed- 


or disease contracted in the line of duty.” In the 
provision of the act of June 27, 1890, providing that “all persons,” 
ete., and contrary to the ruling of its immediate 

in disregard of the act of March 3, 1877, section 4716, 
Revised Statutes, the po Administration holds that persons 
2 : . fe army, e 

from the Army of the United States, were not entitled to i 
ander act of June 27, 1890, alone on account of this te 
service. J am aware that there has been an effort made to break 


auch service, i nN aes Sie ieee received 
face of the plain 











ve suspicion that this “son of a rebel” was opposing this sec- 
fe of the bill not from patriotic motives alone, but out of a 
of revenge. Those on this side of the House who oppose 
section 1 of the pending bill do so not because the man deserted 
the Confederate cause but upon the ground that a citizen who 
once bears arms against the country should never be restored to 
the same rights and immunities that he enjoyed before this act of 
disloyalty, however bravely and devotedly he may subsequently 
follow his country’s flag. 

Between these two contending forces the class of soldiers songht 
to be benefited under this first section would have a rocky time. 
On the one hand he is refused a pension because he dared to take 
up arms against the Union, and on the other he is refused a pen- 
sion because he dared lay down his rebellious arms and fight for 
the Union. One denounces him as a rebel; the other denounces 
him as a deserter. Whichever way he flies is death. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with either of these contentions. If 
I read history aright, the President of the United States, the Con- 

. and the commanding generals in the late war received the 
Seorkess from the Confederate army with open arms and rejoiced 
at their coming. . 

They were clothed in the uniform of the Union soldier. In their 
hands were placed the best weapons at command. They touched 
elbows and marched side by side with the other soldiers beneath 
the Stars and Stripes, to the air of ‘‘ Rally ‘round the flag, =. s 
They fought, bled, and died for the Union. Whodid more? ho 
dare do more? Many of those who survive hold honorable dis- 

These men can not be slighted or lightly brushed aside. 
There is more involved than dollars and cents—a principle as 
lasting as the granite hills and as sacred as our flag. 

If these soldiers were worthy to wear our country’s uniform and 
follow our country’s flag until honorably discharged, that dis- 
charge should be a certificate of loyalty, and there should be no 
desire or opportunity to go behind it. 

Mr. ker, while I do not fully agree to all the provisions of 
the pending bill, containing, as it does, 21 sections, yet I shall give 
it my su . It does not add any new class of pensioners, but, 
in my judgment, is only administrative legislation. It bridles a 
hostile Commissioner and rolls away many of the obstacles that 
hinder the worthy applicant, and makes his pathway to the Pension 
Office plain. If a claimant can not bring himself within the pro- 
visions of the pension laws by a preponderanceof reasonable proof, 
then he ought not to go upon the pension rolls, but he should not 
be prohibited from bringing himself within the provisions of the 
law by a lot of red tape and a failure tocomply with unreasonable 
demands and requirements at the hands of a hostile Administra- 
tion. This bill will go a great way in correcting the wrongs to 
which the defenders of the country and their widows are now sub- 

, and will be hailed with delight by a large class of old sol- 
, and, in my judgment, will be approved by all right-thinking 
men throughout the country. 
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REMARKS 
HON. LUCIEN J. FENTON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 27, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pensions. 
FENTON said 


SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, so far asit goes, will, 
in a. meet the hearty approval generally of ex-soldiers 


friends. 

can not be denied that liberal provision has been made by 

from year to year since the close of the civil war in order 

that the disabled survivors of the armies of the Union may not 

suffer on account of the lack of the necessaries of life. 
Indeed, it may be truly asserted that the old saying that ‘re- 


Cae are ungrateful ” been completely refuted, as evidenced 
the liberal acts spread upon our national statute books 
from 1865 to 1806, in response to the ptory demands of a 
who have realized continue to realize that 
en a iotism of the “ boys 

’ are now so ing in 

o vot the so rapidly 80 tly passing into 
But while the nation has attested its to its defenders 
by iarel provisions in the truth remains that the 


in thousands individual cases have been 
the cold-blooded, Weaieapittene interpretation 


of the pension by the agents of the Government and the 
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servants of the people whose duty it has been to pass upon the 
claims of maimed, diseased, and poverty-stricken veterans whose 
very existence has been rendered miserable on account of expo- 
sure on the march, in the camp, and on the battlefield, in order 
that popular government might rot be a failure and that this 
nation might stand united and not be rent into warring sections 
and thus perpetuate a civil strife before which all civil wars 
recorded in history would have paled into insignificance. Does 
it oceur to the gentlemen who, in luxurious ease and with com- 
fortable salaries, are sitting in judgment upon the modest claims 
of aged veterans, of needy orphans, and sorrowing widows, that 
they owe these conditions of luxury and of power to the sacrif'¢as 
of the eld soldier concerning whose claims, not infrequently, 
they pass judgment with a cynical air and with such a lack of 
human sympathy or decency as would do credit to the most ex- 
aggerated specimen of the modern shylock in exacting the last 
atom of flesh? I may be asked to specify and not to deal in gen- 
eralities. Very well; I shall at least refer to one matter to illus- 
trate my point. 

The Pension Office employs a fixed number of special examiners, 
at a probable annual cost to the Government of a half million 
dollars. I doubt not that many of these examiners are worthy 
gentlemen who do their work conscientiously and justly in refer- 
ence to claimants; but ‘‘ there areothers,” so to speak, and of these 
1 wish to treat. 

I have in mind a particular case which came under my own ob- 
servation and which shows the grossinjustice sometimes practiced 
by special examiners. 

Ethan Allen Sellman, whom I have known from my early child- 
hood, enlisted in Company E, Fiftieth Ohio Volunteers, August 
26, 1862, served faithfully. and was honorably discharged at Salis- 
bury, N. C., June 26, 1865. 

He was granted a pension at the rate of $8 per month from the 
date of his discharge because of disease of the eyes incurred in 
the line of duty. He continued todraw a pension until some time 
in the year 1878, when some secret enemy addressed a letter to 
the Commissioner of Pensions alleging that Sellman had disease 
of the eyes prior to his army service. <A special examiner was 
forthwith sent out to investigate the charge made by this enemy 
of old soldiers, and he (the examiner) appears to have taken his 
bearings from the aforesaid secret enemy of pensioners, since he 
seems only to have discovered persons from whom to take testi- 
mony who were not friendly to Sellman; strangely enough, failing 
to take the affidavits of others who were without prejudice in the 
matter. This special examiner made his report based upon ex 
parte evidence, taken in the dark so far as this old soldier was 
concerned, and upon this report, accompanied by affidavits, all 
in the handwriting of this ex parte examiner, the name of Sell- 
man was dropped from the rolls, and, as though his physical 
afflictions were not enough, he was thus by implication stigma- 
tized as a fraud and a perjurer by the very Government he had 
fought to save. But this special examiner must make a record 
for himself as a great detective and a great discoverer of fraud. 
So on September 4, 1878, the name of Ethan A. Sellman was 
dropped from a roll of honor, where it belonged, by a star-cham- 
ber proceeding and his good name stigmatized without his being 
permitted to be heard in his own behalf. Borne down by disease, 
disappointment, feeling deeply the base injustice done him, this 
poor man has struggled through all these years to the present 
time hoping against hope that the great wrong done him might be 
righted before his troubled life shall end. 

Before my election to Congress I was familiar with this man’s 
case. Many efforts have been made by his friends to correct the 
well-known injustice, but all to no purpose. Soon after my ar- 
rival in Washington, last December, I visited the Pension Office 
and asked to see the papers in the Sellman case. On examination 
I made a most remarkable discovery, namely, that Sellman’s pen- 
sion had been stopped on the evidence of three men, two of whom 
I knew personally, but as they are now dead, I shall make no com- 
ments. Suffice it to say, however, that two of these three men 
made later affidavits which are on file, retracting statements 
made in their first affidavits, so that the evidence against Sellinan 
narrows down to that of one man, whose widow now contradicts 
him, stating that she knew Sellman well for ten years — to his 
enlistment, and knows that his eyes were not diseased before his 
army service, I also found 49 affidavits of responsible citizens of 
Adams and Brown counties, Ohio, most of whom are known per- 
sonally to me to be persons of the highest character, testifying 
that they knew Sellman before the war and knew him to be then 
free from the alleged disease. I was delighted with this diseov- 
ery of 49 to 1 in favor of this gallant but deeply wronged old sel- 
dier. I hastened to see the honorable Commissioner, thinking all 
I had to do was to call his attention to this long-standing wrong, 
but to my surprise he manifested little interest in the matter. I[ 
ventured to ask him to give his personal attention to the case, 
which he finally consented to do, saying he would write me his 
decision in a few days. ine my feelings when that letier 
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came, the substance of which was that there was nothing in the 
evidence furnished in the 49 affidavits sufficient to offset the re- 
port of the special examiner and the affidavit which said examiner 
wrote and had the one man to sign as before mentioned, In 
short, this means that the report of the special examiner out- 
weighs everything else if it be unfavorable to the claimant or 
pensioner. 

There was but one course left, and I have accordingly introduced 
a bill to restore this man to the rolls, and I fully believe it will 
appeal successfully to the sense of justice existing among mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

I wisk to say, Mr. Speaker, that I desire to see a law enacted 
at an early date pensioning every man who suffered the torments 
of those earthly hells, whose horrors can never be described by 
tongue or pen. I refer to rebel prison , where our brave com- 
rades who survived those indescribable cruelties suffered as no 
others have suffered for the land we love, Let us be just and 
pension them all. 

There is one other matter I wish to refer to briefly. It is what, 
in my mind, is a demand for an amendment to existing laws in 
the interest of widows, to the end that the discriminations against 
very many of these patient sufferers may be at least reduced to a 
minimum. It is a well-known fact that many needy widows of 
soldiers who served faithfully through the entire war, under ex- 
isting law, can get but $8 per month. The soldiers whose widows 
are the victims of these unjust discriminations may have met 
death from accident or may have died from disease contracted in 
the service, but they have no hospital record; the record of the 
surgeon’s call knows them not. © matter how valuable their 
services may have been to the Government or how they may have 
suffered and struggled against poverty until death relieved them 
from their sorrows, their widows must be content with the pit- 
tance of $8 per month. 

I shall not say it is wrong for the widow whose husband en- 
listed near the close of the war, was paid a large bounty, and 
spent the greater _ of his time about the hospital to receive $12 
per month, but I do say that when the Government does this and 
refuses to pay more than $8 per month to the widow of the vet- 
eran of three or four years’ faithful service in the field, it does a 
rank injustice to thousands of deserving widows borne down by 
toil and weight of years. 

Finally, let the representatives of the people see that equal and 


An honest preference, under laws which permit it, is the 
ward of a diligent creditor, but the form is the entality 
through which the insolvent’s estate and effects are conveyed to 
friends and relatives and put effectively beyond the reach of 
“hy enpeiteies ene tows abouts eaenneN 

y experience as a lawyer me eve tin the great 
majority of cases the debtor’s wife, brother, uncle, or aunt lores 
up with the largest claims and a preference, and if the estate can 
be measured beforehand the claims and preference do not fall 
much short of equaling it. I do not mean to say this practice ig 
always dishonest, and the claims of relatives and favorite creditors 
always spurious, but to such an extent in many of the States has 
this practice of fabricating claims and securing them by prefer- 
ences gone that it has become a t commercial and business 
evil, dan and crying loudly for relief. 

There is no remedy for it save in the enforcement of an equal 
distribution of an insolvent’s estate among creditors. This does 
no injustice to creditors; it in fact puts into their credit business 
an element of certainty that of itself is an element of stability, 
As it is now in most States a foreign creditor has no reliance ex- 
cept upon thesolvency of his debtor. Incase of a failure he is sure 
to be forced out by a creditor who is upon the ground or who 
stands in with the debtor. To know that in any event the assets 
will be divided equally among all creditors is an advantage. 

In this connection another evil has grown up in many communi- 
ties which ought to be eradicated. It is the practice of preferring 
home creditors to the exclusion of foreign creditors. I am in 
favor of home industries and the patronage of home institutions; 
but the ethics of that eee principle is wrenched when it is car- 
ried to the extent of wholly depriving foreign creditors of pay- 
ment of their claims in order that home or domestic creditors 
—_ be paid in full or receive large dividends. 

he law of preferences gives the debtor more power in the dis- 
——— of his estate in case of insolvency than he should have, 

e estate or property of an insolvent, at least after insolvency 
reaches a point requiring liquidation, should belong to and be 
controlled by his creditors. They alone have an interest in it. 
But under the insolvent laws of most of the States they can do 
nothing, however involved the debtor is, unless the debt was 
fraudulently or criminally contracted, or they can get a judgment 
obligation, or there exist grounds for attachment. Under these 
laws a preference is not an act u which may be predicated the 


Pemee 4a edies of attachment or ver. An insolvent debtor ma 
impartial justice shall be done, so far as may be within the power | T™e@s a y 
of the Government, to all who have just claims for recognition, | 8*V° ® oe — or a mortgage eee f to a favor- 
whether it be soldier, widow, or orphan. ite tor, and at the same sitting execute a S re 
’ , = the mortgage on file, or levy the execution a minute ahead o 
ing the deed of assi ent, and the supreme court of Ohio 
Bankruptcy. holds the preference to be valid. 


For some years the doctrine was sustained in Ohio that if the 


preference given to secure a preexisting debt and the execution of 
REMARKS * | the deed of assignment was one transaction—that is, if the former 


oF — done in me por ooo i bs near and pe cee _ 
void as inst creditors. Bu @ year or two t e has 
HO N . WINFIELD 8. K ERR » | been oo Seoditied thet no presteinistiais chtitns, althenghs the prefer- 


OF OHIO ence and the deed of assignment are given and made at the same 

: time. Atleast it goes to the extent of holding that the fact of 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, contenant a of the ee by eae the 4 
‘ erence iven and the assignment made does not of itself affo 

Thursday, April 30, 1896, proof sufficient to invalidate the erence. How many other 


On the bill (H. R.8110) to estab! a uniform law on the subject of bank- | States have a like rule I am unable to state. So much for the 
ruptcies throughout the United States. creditor; now about the debtor. 
Mr. KERR said: _ Honest debts ought to be paid in full, but there are certain situa- 
Mr. SPEAKER: After a careful examination and consideration of | tions and conditions in which that becomes impossible, and in 
the provisions and purposes of this measure I have concluded to | such cases we are confronted ‘‘ by a condition and not a theory.” 
support it, and I desire to state some of the reasons which brought | Then the question must be determined whether it is better to 
me to this conclusion. Two reasons stand out prominently and | require the creditor to lose his debt or a portion of it, or give him 
appeal strongly to any man’s ju ent who approaches the sub- | 4 mortgage on the life of the debtor. e community some 
ject near enough to view it in a clear light and considers it dis- | interest in this tion, and jts interest should be consulted, 
passionately and without the bias of prejudgment. An individual is an integral part of the community—his labor 
First, creditors should have the protection and the advantages | contributes to its prosperity, and his incapacity or inability to 
of a fair bankrupt law, and secon y. debtors who honestly give | labor withdraws so much from its productive forces. The main- 
over their property to satisfy the claims of creditors should be | spring of industry is the desire to accumulate pro , to become 
discharged from their obligations and thereby given an — independent. This incentive is withdrawn if the individual is 
parma, bi again enter the race of life upon even terms with those | not allowed to hold property in his own name or is driven to over 
who have been more fortunate. up nity or 00 mee = cmon of which is any advantage to the com- 
Business men, those en in commercial lines, and lawyers | munity or s creditors. 
appreciate more adequately than most others the pressing need of |} When an individual eee fails, leaving a large indebted- 
a bankrupt law by virtue of which an insolvent’s estate and effects | ness, it is arare exception where he recuperates and pays any con- 
shall be srotected' from the dishonest and inequitable raids of pre- | siderable part of such indebtedness. The wise creditor in such case 
ferred creditors. In most of the States it is the rare exception | puts the amountdown to loss and wipes it from his memory. But 
where, under the State insolvent laws, an insolvent estate is di- | there are others; and they pursue harass an unfortunate debtor 
vided pro rata among his creditors. The preferring of creditors | while both are upon theearth. The creditor gets nothing and the 
has grown into a monstrous evil. The preference itself, when | debtor dare not get anything. In most instances the indebtedness 
done honestly and according to form of law, is inequitable, be- | is so large that there can be no hope of payment within such time 
cause the very soul of equity is equality; but when dishonestly | as the debtor’s recuperative forces last; and at any rate it is more 
done it is simply a disgrace to the jurispradence under which it a peng wh hence db wines de wohl og we 
is done and which can afford no preventive or relief. Again, the debtor's family is a powerful factor in the problem, 








A man’s first duty is to his family, his wife and children. ‘‘He 
that provideth not for his own household has denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel” is the divine condemnation. A roof-tree 
must be maintained and the mouths of dependents fed before any 
other rights intervene. Of course all the States provide home- 
stead and other exemptions to debtors who are heads of families, 
but these alone are hardly sufficient to call forth the energies and 
abilities of men who have made fortunes and conducted large busi- 
nesses. Extinguish hope, and we become driftwood on the stream 
life. 
“toee the last few years of financial and business disaster thou- 
sands of men of integrity and high business ability have become 
bankrupt. Unless the load of debt is lifted they are useless, use- 
less to themselves, useless to their families, useless to their com- 


munities. All incentive to activity is cut off; they float, and will 
float to the end. 


Every dollar of sroeeety belonging to a debtor, save reasonable 
exemptions, should be sequestered for creditors, but when that is 
done the bond should be canceled. We might as well imprison 
for debt as to allow a creditor a mortgage on the life of Lis debtor. 

There are certain chances in business that must be taken by 
those engaged init. Credit is largely extended upon property, 
stock, assets, and not very largely upon the life of the person to 
whom credit is extended. Ifthe former fail the latter should not 
be put in pound. 

is philosophy oy be too fine for business, but to subscribe to 
it is creditable to our humanity. In many cases it all resolves it- 
self into the poet’s conclusion, ‘‘God made the old man poor.” 
Honesty is the talisman which opens the door of this act to the 
debtor. At its hands no dishonest debtor will receive his liberty. 

This measure provides for both voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptcy; that is, it permits the debtor to take advantage of the act 
and it permits creditors to compel the debtor to liquidate under it 
if he is shown to be insolvent and that he has committed an act of 
eT The acts of bankruptcy, as defined in section 2 of 
this bill, fall within three general classes, namely: First, acts which 
are a fraud against the rights of creditors; second, giving or at- 
tempting to give favorite creditors a preference or advantage over 
other creditors, and third, conditions, such as defaulting in pay- 
ment of matured commercial paper and suspension of business, 
which of themselves indicate failure or bankruptcy. In most of 
the States these acts are held to give the creditors of a debtor com- 
eee | them certain rights which more or less interfere with his 
control of his property and with the prosecution of his business. 
Acts of fraud such as are described in clauses 1, 3, and 7 of sec- 
tion 2 in most of the States are grounds for attachment, and 
under them the debtor’s property is sequestered and sold under 

Acts such as are described in clauses 5 and 6 of 

d section furnish ground, in many of the States, for setting 
aside the preferences as a fraud upon creditors, and if the debtor's 
whole rty is covered by the liens or preferences it all may be 
administered for the benefit of all creditors. Sothe debtor would 
not be in a position differing so radically from the —— situa- 
tion as some would make appear, even though this bill should pass. 

The stro! t argument—at least the one that thunders most in 
the index—is that debtors would be at the mercy of rapacious 
creditors. Notso. On the contrary, their hand would be stayed 
by the certainty that no advantage over other creditors could be 
secured, however swift they mightmove. Thecertainty. also, that 
however slow they might move, however lenient they might treat 
the debtor, it would not result in advantage to other creditors, 
would act powerfully tothe debtor’s advantage. Indeed, under the 
State attachment laws, the inducement to rush in is more danger- 
ous to debtor than anything that could menace him under the 
provisions of this bill. In States where legal preferences can be 
given the inducement to press and harass a debtor is especially 
strong. It is a powerful leverage, and is used as such. 

But this measure; a debtor knows exactly or can measure 
accurately the rights of his creditors. He knows that if he does 
not commit an act of bankruptcy he is in no danger from them; 
that is, in no danger of being thrown into bankruptcy. He may 
be sued and all that, but I mean he is in no new danger by reason 
of a bankrupt law. 

It is argued that because other bankruptcy laws proved unsat- 
isfactory this one will. 1 have not examined the reasons for the 
repeal of the acts of 1800 and 1841, but I have some knowledge of 
the cause which resulted in the repeal of the act of 1867. The 
expense of administering it broke it down. The demand for its 
pe or did not come from the debtors, but from creditors, who saw 

ate after estate swallowed up in the hungry maw of registers, 
assignees, marshals, and others whose services were employed. 
Delays were devised, because the longer the delay the larger the 
fees. This bill is carefully guarded against that abuse. In addi- 
tion to the per cent—the commission—the fees are fixed and can 
not exceed a certain reasonable amount. The commissions, based 
upon the amount of the estate, are low, and no discretion is left 
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under which they might be enlarged. There being no inducement 
for delay, there will be no unreasonable delay in administering 
this law. 

The law of 1867 was unsatisfactory in that a debtor must pay 
50 per cent of his debts or he could not be discharged without 
the consent of a majority, in number and amount, of his credit- 
ors. Many who honestly turned over all their property, and in fact 
the majority at the end, found they could not pay 50 per cent, and 
they went on with their burden, unrelieved and undischarged. 
This was wrong. A debtor who turns over everything should be 
discharged. There is little loss to the creditor and much gain to 
the debtor and community in the discharge, and it should be 
granted in every case where the debtor honestly complies with 
the act. 

Under the law of 1867 there were not sufficient registers to make 
its administration convenient to the people. Whenever a litigant 
has to travel out of hiscounty to court or hearings in which he is 
interested or compelled to attend it is burdensome and expensive. 
A creditor may do this, but a debtor whose property is sequestered 
can not do so without inconvenience and embarrassment. This 
bill requires at least one referee in each county, and that feature 
will prove a great improvement on the last law. 

The rights of both debtor and creditor are carefully guarded in 
this bill. No debtor can be adjudged guilty of an act of bank- 
ruptcy until that question is passed upon by a jury, unless, by his 
failure to request one, the rightiswaived. This right is as safely 
guarded as life and liberty. The right of trial by jury, the great 
Anglo-Saxon institution, is erected between the debtor and his 
creditors. If that right could preserve liberty against the power 
of tyranny and kings for centuries, it can and will protecta ite 
from being oppressed and wronged at the hands of his creditors. 

With all its merits the bill should be broadened a little in its 
scope. It should include corporations as voluntary bankrupts. 
They are included as involuntary bankrupts, and if they can be 
thrown into bankruptcy they should have the power to go into it 
voluntarily. No reason has occurred to me, and I have heard none, 
for depriving artificial persons of this right accorded to natural 
persons. They were included in the act of 1867, and nothing in 
the operation of that act as to corporations furnishes a reason for 
this departure. 

That they should not be discharged from debts is very clear. In 
the first place, there is no necessity for it and no advantage or 
benefit by reason of it. A corporation upon going through the 
process of liquidation loses its entity; it is dissolved. The same 
corporators or stockholders may again start in business, but it 
will be under a new organization and as a new artificial being. 
The stockholders, individually, are not the corporation, and except 
as they are made liable by statute or constitution for its debts, the 
measure of their interest is their respective interests—the com 

yany property and assets. The stockholder’s liability could not 
discharged or affected by an act of Congress. So, as I have 
said, the reasons for not discharging a corporation from its debts 
are obvious. 

But why should it not have the right to become bankrupt on its 
own motion if its interests and those of its creditors render it ad- 
visable? In the form this bill now assumes the only way a cor- 
poration can secure the benefit of the law is by committing some 
act of bankruptcy, committing some fraud upon its creditors, or 
doing some uncommercial or unbusinesslike act. This is not so 
important to the companyitself astoitscreditors. Every year sees 
the business done through the medium of corporations increased. 
Let me illustrate. A corporation is failing—may be insolvent, yet 
no act of bankruptcy is committed. There is no ground upon 
which creditors can move for relief or remedy under this Dill. 
Certain creditors have cognovit or judgment notes, and upon these 
judgments are taken and levies made. As inthe ordinary course, 
judgments may be taken upon matured paper or debts, and levies 
made. The result of this is that a few creditors exhaust the prop- 
erty and others are excluded. There is no wrong about this, but 
there is no reason why the means of equal distribution should be 
provided in case of natural persons and not in vase of corporations. 

I propose the following amendment, which, if adopted, will put 
corporations in this act as they were in the act of i867: 





In section 3, line 1, after the word “person,” insert ‘“‘ partnership or cor- 
poration,” and strike out of said section the words “except a corporation”; 
and at the end of Paragraph B, of section 3, insert the following. 

“That the provisions of this act shall apply to all moneyed business or 
commercial corporations and joint stock companies, and that upon the peti- 
tion of any officer of such corporation or company, duly authorized by a vote 
of a majority of the corporators at any legal meeting called for the purpose, 
or upon the petition of = creditor or creditors of such corporation or com- 

ny, made and presented in the manner hereinafter provided in respect to 

ebtors, the like proceedings shall be had and taken as are hereinafter pro- 
vided in the case of debtors; and all the provisions of this act which apply to 
the debtor, or set forth his duties in regard to furnishing schedules and in- 
ventories, executing papers, concealing, conveying, assigning, or paying away 
his money or property, shall in like manner and with like force, effect, and 
penalties apply to each and every officer of such corporation or company in 
relation to matter. Concerning the corporation or company and the 
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money or property thereof, all payments, conveyances, and assignments de- 
clared fraudulent and void by this act when © by a debtor shall in like 
manner and to like extent and with like remedies be fraudulent and void 
when made by a corporation or company. No allowance or discharge shall 
be granted to any corporation or joint stock company, or to any person or 
officer or member thereof: Provided, That whenever any corporation by 
proceedings under this act shall be declared bankrupt, all its property and 
assets shall be distributed to the creditors in like manner as provided in this 
act in respect to natural persons.” 


Another most aeons reason why they should be included: This 
law, if passed, will supersede or suspend the insolvent laws of the 
States. If corporations are not permitted to make voluntary 
assignments in nr eerne and the State assignment laws are 
suspended, there is no way left by which they can secure an equal 
distribution of assets among creditors. They may liquidate 
through the hands of receivers, they may be wound up, but there 
will remain no means in the hands of the company itself to secure 
such distribution. 
It may be thought that the State insolvent laws will continue 
in force as to corporations if they are not a within the pro- 
visions of this act, but such is not the case. The act of Congress 
itself supersedes all State insolvent and bankrupt laws. The ju- 
risdiction is concurrent, but when Congress acts by enacting a 
uniform system the jurisdiction of the States ceases. Butif there 
were not constitutional obstacles it would hardly be practicable 
to have the assets of insolvent corporations admini under 
State laws and the assets of natural persons under a national 
bankruptcy law. The conflict would be endless between creditors 
seeking to secure equal distribution through bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, and the company itself or favorite creditors seeking or hav- 
ing secured preferences, to proceed under the insolvent laws of 
the States. 
The act should contain some provision as to what the petition 
should contain in both voluntary and involuntary proceedings. 
This provision should seek to enforce brevity in the pleadings. If 
the essentials are made statutory, it will do much toward simpli- 
fying the petitions and render unnecessary court construction, 
and it wili at least enableevery pleader to know just what is nec- 
essary to set forth. 

As to the form of the seen in voluntary bankruptcy, I pro- 
pose the following amendment: 
The petition filed by a debtor shall contain, in substance, the following alle- 
owes The debtor's place of residence, his inability to pay all his debts in 


ll, bis willingness to surrender all his estate and effects for the benefit of 
bis creditors, and his desire to obtain the benefits of the act. 


This is substantially the requirements of the act of 1867, and it 
would have the advantage of judicia! construction. 

As to the — of creditors I propose the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

The petition filed by a creditor or creditors shall contain, in substance, the 
following allegations: The debtor's place of residence, the amount of claims 
represented by the petitioners, and the number of c . the commission 
by the debtor of one or more of the acts of bankruptcy as herein defined 
and it shall be sufficient to set them forth in the words of the act) and the 
esire of the creditors that the debtor be declared a bankrupt and 
erty and estate be administered under the provisions of this act. 


No form was provided in the other bankruptcy laws for the 
petition of creditors,so far as I know, but it seems wise that the 
act should fix the general form and determine the essential alle- 

tions. 

oo should be an amendment to section 5, striking out the 
following words: ‘‘ For six months, or the greater m thereof, 
immediately preceding the filing of the petition.” This section 
seeks and proposes to preserve intact the exemptions of debtors in 
the various States, but it will not do so. The words quoted are 
the concluding words of the section and put a condition upon the 

ight of exemption which does not in many of the States. 
It in effect requires a domicile of six months, or the greater part 
thereof, before the filing of a petition to entitle a debtor to the ex- 
emptions, 

In many of the States no length of residence or domicile is re- 

uired to entitle a debtor to a homestead or exemptions. If he is 

e head of a family and has uo homestead he is entitled to certain 
exemptions, and if he has a homestead, being the head of a family, 
and if its value does not exceed a certain amount, it is preserved 
to him, free from the claims and attacks of creditors without re- 
gard to any length of residence or domicile. 

a certain residence and 
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product in the way of bankruptcy 1 i 
sented. Public sentiment is for a bill of this kind and ought to 


be responded to. 1 shall vote for it with great pleasure, 
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Pensions. 





REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. CONNOLLY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 24, 1896. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pensions— 

Mr. CONNOLLY said: 

Mr. CuarkmMAN: The laws of the United States granting pen- 
sious to our soldiers are somewhat different from the laws of any 
other civilized country in the class of soldiers to which they are 
applicable. Civilized nations of the world, as a rule, aside from 
our own, have their standing armies, and their soldiers may be 
called regular or professional soldiers, and yet, although that is 
their profession, those countries provide for pensions to such of 
their professional soldiers as may have incurred disability 
while in the service of their respectivecountries. Our soldiery— 
the great mass of it; all those that it is necessary to mention as 
soldiers in this country—were men who snr recognized the 
duty that is incumbent upon every citizen of every country, 
namely, when the life of that country is in danger, that the high- 
est duty of the citizen is to offer his services. his life, and his per- 
son on the field of battle in defense of his government. That is 
an obligation resting u him, whether is paid or not and 
whether he is pensi or not. He must give it, and all coun- 
tries that those who live within thei and are 
protected by their laws owe to the several governments under 
which they live, in retu.n, their lives, if necessary, for the pres- 
ervation and protection of the government itself, 

The soldiers in reference to whose pensions we are now consid- 
ering the pending bill were citizens of our common country, and 
not professional soldiers. They were men who had no love of war 
and itsalarms; men who were engaged in civil avocations and the 
peaceful Se of life, with no ambition except to succeed in 
such civil pursuits. They were called to the field of battle, not 
by force, not by conscription, but simply by a proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln, stan at the capital of the nation, and call- 
ing on all men of the North who believed the Union ought to be 
preserved to leave home and their ordinary pursuits and enter 
the field as soldiers, subjecting themselves to the risks, trials, and 
vicissitudes of the soldier's life. They came in myriads, inspired 
not by the hope of fame, inspired not by the hope of i 
inspired alone by love—for that is what it was—a 
Union and a determination that it should not perish from the face 
of the earth. Their work is done; the few remaining among us 
of that great Army that saved the Union are old, crippled, diseased. 

These are all that remain among us. eee nee Satna 
their Congress have provided laws whereby these men—the men 
who thus volun and rendered the hi duty of the citizen 


in the time of their coun Lg acne anad nines then forty 


degree and kept, in their ‘ rane ann Be os into the 
almshouses of the land. In the 2 seer acd 


for 
tho tea of the survivors of Ghak suum tees tied tb anees the 
P ge Beech A that enacted 
them; and all over land, from North to the South, there 
come up wai complaints from these men, because while 
they know the purpose that inspired the enactment of 
these laws, yet see that by hostile construction, by unfriendly 
col are not carried out, and they themselves 
turned a without receiving the pension or the bounty that the 











manifest that this bill should not provoke partisan discussion, 
because no man, whether a Republican or Democrat, would dare 
to say that he did not respect the man who went, when his coun- 
try called for his services, bravely to the front, and took his place 
with his comrades in the battlefield. They do respect him. 
There is no man, Republican or Democrat, who would openly say 
above @ whisper in this land that a man who did thus leave home 
at the call of his country, the man who has thus faithfully done 
his duty, should be permitted to end his days in the almshonse. 
This Government simply consists of the people. The duty to 
fight at such a time was incumbent upon us all. If some re- 
mained at home and others took up the cross, those who bore the 
cross and sustained the wounds should now be cared for by those 
who lived at home in ease and comfort and by their survivors, 
so that no i feeling should be provoked by a discussion of 
this kind; and agree that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lay- 
TON | was right when he made that proposition. But I noticed that 


before his closed he had a carefully prepared summary to 
show that the Democratic party was a better friend of the soldier 
than the party. : 

Mr. LA IN. I will say to the gentleman thatI did not make 


any such claim. My data that you refer to simply show that the 
Democratic was also a good friend. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Was aisoa good friend. Now, it is imma- 
terial about that question of party; but since it has been injected 
here I want to suggest that the soldiers of the war of the rebellion, 
when considered simply as soldiers, are more indebted to the 
Democratic oye to the Republican party. Why? Because 
if it had not been for the Democratic party they never could have 
had an ity of being soldiers of the war of the rebellion. 

——— on the Republican side.| They never could have had 
a chance to reap their harvest of wounds, disease, death, and glory 
on the field of battle. 

Yes, and the soldiers of the Mexican war are more indebted to 
the Democratic than to the Republican or Whig party of 
that day; because if it had not been for that Democratic party and 
the necessities that were pressing upon it there could have been 
no glory reaped by our men on the battlefields of Mexico, for 
there would have been and could have been no war. 

So that, getting down to the foundation of it, if that were friend- 
ship let the Democratic members on this floor who have injected 
i discussion into this matter remember that I concede to 

the origin of all the wounds and glory won by our sol- 
diery. I concede to them the initiation of all that brought all this 
trouble, of death, of wounds, of disaster, and sorrow, upon this 
great Republic 

‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. McCLEeLian] opened this 


: 


debate in ition to this bill. 
When I reflect upon matters that are within my memory, but 


not within his, I am reminded of some things that may furnish a 
reason why that gentleman may be presumed to be hostile to this 
or any other measure fur the benefit of the victorious Federal sol- 
diers who survive the war of the rebellion. 

In the summer of 1864 Grant had begun his all-summer fight 
through the Wilderness on his way to Richmond. Sherman was 
ing to-win Atlanta preparatory to his march to the sea. The 
tand power of the Union armies were at last being marshaled 
moved as Lincoln and every loyal man in the North long had 
. Half-hearted leaders had been deposed; martinets 

rear; 


: 


a 


. 


sent to the drill and dress parade commanders dispensed 
with, and Union armies, finally working in their full vigor, 
were in the midst of their last glorious summer’s work, with the 


| 


of battle swelling ont day by day from Grant's 


army in the Wilderness to Sherman's army before Atlanta. 
At such a time a former leader of that splendid army which 
was then with Grant in the Wilderness, from a safe retreat, far 


: 


ene hnes, pretending to act for Union men 
North, raised the white flag of truce and suriender, and the 


flag at such a time by such a man was regarded 
as equivalent to saying to South Carolina and her 
Confederates: ‘‘ Hold out for a time and we will help you 


” 
leader, under that flag of surrender, became the 
this party that is now claiming to be the friend of the 


proclaimed at Chicago in its national con- 
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That this convention does declare as the sense of the American 
that after four failure to restore the Union by the experi- 
7 under the pretense of a milit necessity or 
war power the Constitution, the Constitution itself has been dis- 
regarded in every part, and public liberty and private right alike trodden 
Heo, “tmasity bere _ of the ee ener impaived. jus 
tice, liberty, public welfare demand t t immedia 
efforts be for a cessation of hostilities with a view to the ultimate con- 
vention of the States, or other peaceable means, to the end that at the eartiest 
ee eementgaiomy be restored on the basis of the federal Union 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. McCLeL.ay} 
to my memory 
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those words that were inscribed upon the white flag which that 
former leader of our armies carried all through a great campaign, 
fighting in the rear against these men who to-day survive with 
their wounds and their diseases. I am, therefore, not surprised 
that that gentleman should insist that the Democratic party was 


the best friend of the soldier. Aye, under the leadership of that 
party in the North in 1864, when Sherman was marching through 
to the sea, when Grant and Lee stood in deadly struggle around 
the ramparts of Richmond, these things were happening. Re- 
membering thatfact, I ask, How much is the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McCLELLAN] to-day inspired by tradition and early 
teaching to the notion that the entire war was wrong after Grant 
assumed command of the Potomac Army; that there should have 
been @ base surrender at that time instead of the glorious victory 
won by that Army of the Potomac, which for years, under differ- 
ent leadership, had been simply an army of construction? Is it 


strange at all that now that gentleman should come here and 
insist that the Democratic party is the only party that is the friend 
of the soldier? 

I distinguish between Democrats and the Democratic party as 
an organization. I know there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats all over the North, aye, in the South, too, 
who are friends of the soldier, and who want to see the pension 
laws honestly and fairly carried out. But the party as an organ- 
ization, I say, has never shown itself in its action to be favorable. 
lt has rather looked upon this question of pensions as an economic 
question, as a question which involved vast expenditures of money, 
and has been desirous all the time to keep it limited within the 
narrowest possible range, actuated possibly by the spirit of the 
Democratic convention of 1864, that saw the war was continuing 
and costing enormous amounts of money, and that would there- 
fore stop it because of the vast expense. Now. Mr. Chairman, if 
it had not been that these gentlemen did inject this sort of a thing 
into this discussion, I certainly should not have called back to 
memory any of these things that the older members of this House 
remember very well. 

[ turn my attention, sir, for a few minutes to the bill itself. 
The bill, I say, is in the right direction; but I conceive that in 
many respects it fails to carry out the real purpose that the com- 
mittee intends and that other members of this House intend shall 
be attained. Take, for instance, the first section of this bill. It 
reads this way: 

That no person otherwise entitled to a pension by virtne of any law of the 





United States shall be disqualified from receiving the same by reason of any 
rior service in the Confederate army or navy during the war of the rebel 
lion, nor shall the widow, children, or dependent relatives of such person be 
deprived of a right to pension by reason of such service: Provided, That no 
yeonsion shall be granted by virtue of this section for disability contracted or 


incurred while aiding or abetting the 
the United States 

The section as it stands there now broadly goes to this extent: 
A man who assisted in the beginning in working up the fury of 
rebellion in the States of the South, who enlisted at the first op- 
portunity, who served for three years or three and a half years in 
the armies of the Confederacy, whether as an officer or a soldier, 
who fought his best and bravely underthe flag he had espoused as 
his, if thatman for any reason, if it be for no otherreason than that 
which Benedict Arnold had for deserting the American Army in 
the time of the Revolution, had deserted their lines and came into 
ours and took the oath of allegiance and enlisted in our Army, he 
becomes entitled to a pension for any disease thereafter contracted 
in our service during the ninety days of his service in it or for any 
wound he might have received, just the same as a boy from the 
North who had served four years and was disabled by a disease. 
The boy from the North who had left his home and had given all 
the hard labor that he could for years for his country’s cause is 
placed on no better footing than the rebel soldier or officer who, 
when he found his cause failing or through disappointment of 
any kind, deserted his flag and came to us, crawling in under our 
flag when he saw success for the future under it. Iagree with 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TaLBEeRT] in some of the 
remarks he made yesterday in his speech, in which he said, sub- 
stantially, that a man who has once intelligently espoused a cause 
and fought under a flag and then in a cowardly manner deserts 
it and goes to the other is not entitled to much consideration 
from either side. 

Mr. PICKLER. Even if he is a Union soldier he is not entitled 
to any consideration? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir; not when he leaves his former flag 
and comrades from a sense of cowardice. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, allow me to say you desert the Repub- 
lican position of four years ago, which held that these men were 
entitled to pension, although not on so broad a proposition as this. 
This is not a new pledge. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. The gentleman suggests to me that I must 
hold no idea except that which is contained in the Republican 
platform of four years ago. I tell him that Il am not thus to be 
restricted by a platform. 

Mr. PICKLER. Butthegentleman will allow me, I mean this, 


late rebellion against the authority of 
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that these men were pensioned, and we have forgiven the Confed- 
erate soldier, as Isaid yesterday, for about everything except being 


a Unionsoldier. Now, four years ago these pensions were allowed, 
and the country did not think bad of jit. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I understand. 

Mr. PICKLER. And no Union soldier ever complained of it. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Here is one now that does complain of it. 

Mr. PICKLER. He is a new convert. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir; I am nota newconvert. I wasa 
Union soldier a long time, as early as the gentleman, and I stayed 
there about as long as any. 

Mr. PICKLER. I mean to that doctrine. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No; not to that doctrine. And I say, and 
mark -{ words, that the man who er and deliberately 
espoused a cause and fought for that flag until he found its for- 
tunes failing and then deserted it for the cause that he found was 
to be successful, that man in his heart is a moral coward, and is 
not entitled to consideration from anybody. [Applause.] It is 

uite different, sir, with a man who was for to fight under a 
that was not the flag of his heart. It is quite different from 

the boy who in boyish impulse was carried to fight under a flag 
for a time that his heart had no attachmentfor. In cases of that 
kind, when the sober second thought came to him, that man or 
that boy—and I have no doubt there were many such who had 
co as boys into line of battle—when they saw on the other side 

ld Glory their hearts were swelled, and then and there they 
resolved that they would leave the ranks they were in and go back 
to the ranks of Old Glory, where they were Ao 

In cases of that kind they were welcome, because there never 
was any change of heart. It was not an act of cowardice when 
such men deserted the flag that for a short time they were under; 
but it was a case where when calm reflection came to them, 
when they saw the folds of Old Glory, the early affection came 
back to them, and the moment — could get there they got to it, 
sheltered themselves under its folds and fought for it. When 
they took the oath of allegiance once again to the flag they were 
born under, we welcomed them. It was so in east Tennessee, in 
the district of my friend Mr. Grsson, and in North Carolina 
and in northern Alabama, where there were hundreds and thou- 
sands of that kind. There were thousands that were conscripted 
and forced to fight under a flag they detested. These men on the 
first a as I know, and as the gentleman from South 
Dakota knows, and as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gipson] 
knows, and as many other members of this House know, came 
under our and into our lines and esca from the thraldom 
of the Confederacy, which robbed them of their homes, and was 
trying to rob them of their birthright as free American citizens. 

e welcomed them, and honor the survivors of them to-day, 

uite as much as if they had been cradled in the North, for we 
ow full well the heroism and devotion of the loyal men and 
women of North Carolina and east Tennessee, and the reunited 
nation will preserve the story of their loyalty and unselfish devo- 
tion to the Union of their fathers as an incentive to patriotism 
for future generations, both North and South. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, to offer an amendment to the first 
section, which I desire shall at least ap in my remarks, I 
would amend the section by inserting the word ‘involuntary ” 
before the word *‘ service,” so as to provide that they shall not be 
disqualified by reason of any prior involun service in the 
armies of the Confederacy. That would cover all classes of cases 
that I have mentioned, but gentlemen to whom I have suggested 
this amendment say: ‘‘The trouble is, How can they prove that 
their service was involuntary?” 

Mr. Chairman, the law now requires the Federal soldier to prove 
that he was an able-bodied man when he entered the service thirty 
and more years ago. How can he make that proof? He is living 
now in a di ress of the country; the friends of his youth are 
dead and scattered; those who knew him in his young and stalwart 
days when he first enlisted are separated and gone. How shall he 

rove the fact? Is it any more difficult for the man who was 
orced into the Confederate service to prove that he was so forced 
than it is for the Federal soldier to prove that thirty and odd 
years ago - was an able-bodied, strong man, not afflicted with 


an 
Mr. GIBSON. If the gentleman will allow me one minute, I 
will undertake to explain the difference between the two cases. 
Mr. CONNOLLY. You will have timeof your own after I get 


ugh. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Yes; simply for a question. j 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. in the case of those ex-Confederate soldiers 
are you not ae a = of motive; and how in the world can 
& man prove, expt by his own statement, what his motive was? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir; I am not discussing a question of 
motive entirely. These are matters susceptible of proof. In all 
that Southern country, where this aes ot pees lived, testimony 
ean be found, because, as a rule, the vors live in the same 


- 


neighborhoods, and the circumstances and conditions existing at 
the time these men went into the Confederate service are gener- 
ally known to those survivors, and are just as susceptible of proof 
now as the physical condition of a boy who was born in Maine, who 
entered the Army and served through the war, and who now lives, 
"ey in re 
r.F CHILD. But how can a man’s neighbors tell what 
his motives were when he went into the Confederate service? 
Mr. CONNOLLY. They can tell whether he was driven from 
his home or carried off by conscription, or whether he went vol- 


untarily. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As I understand the gentleman, he sa 
that it is impossible for the Union soldier now to prove that > 
was a sound, able-bodied man when he went into the service at 
the beginning of the war. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No; I do not say it is impossible; but I do 


that it is raz difficult. 
OR. It is very difficult; and I say it is substan- 


r. GROSVE 
tially im ible. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Yes; in many, perhaps most, cases. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, do not you think it would be a little 
difficult to prove by a man’s neighbors what his motive or senti- 
ment was at the time he went into the Confederate service? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Just about as difficult as it is for a Federal 
soldier to prove that when he went into the Army thirty years 
ago he was a sound, healthy man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is right. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Ido not want to make the road any easier 
for these men than it is forourown boys. I do not want to make 
a paved road for these ex-Confederates to march up to the Treas- 
ury, while my own comrades are compelled to k over a road 
filled with stumps and quagmires. [Applause.] I want to make 
it at least as easy for them as for anybody on earth. Now, mark. 
you, gentlemen, this section as it stands takes in everybody who, 
ninety days before the surrender of Lee, escaped from the rebel 
lines and came into ours and joined our Army to rations and 
clothing and a little pay. It takes them all in without regard to 
the motive with which they came. 

Now, sir, why not limit the time of their joining our Army to 
the ist of May, 1864? At that time there were eleven months of 
the war yet remaining. The men who came prior to that time 
could not be said to be men who were heart and soul enlisted in 
the cause of the Confederacy until they found its banner falling. 
By the ist of May, 1864, what were the conditions existing? 
Sherman was at Ringgold, south of Chattanooga, his army massed 
and ready, with Joe Johnston at Buzzards Roost, beyond it. The 
last great movement was —. Knoxville was free. Long- 
street had left to join Lee. Grant was moving to surround Lee 
at Richmond. Indeed, pee opening ov that ended in 
the great climax was al y on the great theater of 
war on fhe ist day of May, 1864. From that time on until the 
truce at Appomattox the god of battles was all the time with our 

. Success followed every movement. Sherman marched on- 
ward day by day until he reached Atlanta. From Atlanta he 
swung eastward, and day by day, in his holiday march, he led 
his legions to the sea. e t Army of the Potomac, thunder- 
ing along through the Wilderness, thundering through the tim- 
ber and over the o plain, finally drove Lee and legions 
to the ramparts of hmond. There, through the fall and win- 
ter, they were held as in a grip of iron. 

All the world could see when Sherman reached Savannah that 
the days of the Confederacy were ended. It had been pierced like 
an eggshell, and its existence was then but a question of days. 
Yet enough time remained for all the faint-hearted under the Con- 
Sotsauhe tne: for all those whose courage, like that of Bob Acres, 
had oozed out at the fingers’ ends, to slip through their lines, come 
within ours, profess penitence, join our Army, and now get 
benefits of this bill. Now, is it right to say 
those gray-coated men did stand, for months and years 
wall against every advance that we sought to make 
say that those of them who deserted their ranks 
ninety = the conflict and came to us shall, in 
pensions, ca on @ par with our men who pushed 
and fought them on every field? 

Why, sir, those generous, big-hearted men who wore the 
see themselves that such a rule as that is not a proper one. 
their own States they care for the men who wore the gray, 


bore the heat and burden of ay coe Bay yee ey pdb we 
for their manhood in doing it. is 


It ; itis 
from a patriotic and im "| dectre thos we shall 
the same. tah to ocdlar to ene tees sated oF putting the men 
who wore the blue on as fair 


the last days of the war army 
eracy may now come in obtain pensions. That is too big a 


ice to f ustice to comrades. 
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willing to give anything to the hundred-days men from the North 
who came in at the close of the conflict. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Yes, I would; and I will tell you why. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman speaks of Confederates who 
“slipped through the lines” and joined our Army. Sir, Confeder- 
ates of that sort have been pensioned long ago. The men who 
will be covered by this bill are those who were in Northern pris- 
ons and were induced by our officers to join the Union Army. The 
trouble with the gentleman from Illinois is that heis not ‘‘ posted ” 

this matter. 
Pr. CONNOLLY. I admit that I may not be posted. I have 
not given as much attention to this matter as has the gentleman 
from South Dakota. But there are some things that I know; there 
are some things that I believe anybody may know that hasa heart 


in him and a proper spirit as an American citizen, without sitting 
down in the room of the Invalid Pensions Committee and talking 
with the gentleman from South Dakota. [Laughter.] One of 
those things that every man ought to know is that the coward who 
sneaks away from his flag is not entitled to as much consideration 
as the brave man that stands up to it and goes down with it. 


[A nome.) 
Mr. PICKLER. We all know that. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. That is my notion about the matter; and it 
does not take very long to tell it. 


Sir, it should be considered too | 
t a concession upon the part of any nation, when those who 

or years have been fighting against it and who in the last ninety 
days ox the conflict come in and swear allegiance to its flag, to 


permit them 4 on the pension roll of that nation upon the 
same footing as those men who fought for years under the flag. 
Mr. PIC R. The only objection you have to these men is | 


that they were Union soldiers. You have forgiven them for being 
Confederates, and for everything else, but you will not forgive 
them for ete Union Army. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Why, bless your soul, I forgive them with 
all my heart; I am glad they got in; but I do not want to go and 
y them foritin addition. [Laughter.] It is enough to forgive. 
Fe this provision with reference to ex-Confederates were limited 
to those who came within our lines and joined our Army by the 
ist day of May, 1864, when the Confederacy had still a fair fighting 
chance, when there was still some hope and confidence left in the 
hearts of the Confederates, I should be willing to presume that 
the men who by that time had come within our lines did so because 

their hearts were true to their country’s flag. 

Mr. PICKLER. How would you ever establish that? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. How would Iestablishit? I would presume 
it; I would not ask them to prove it. I would presume that those 
who had come within our lines by the Ist of May, 1864, had been 
loyal men all the time and had simply been awaiting their oppor- 
tunity to us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attenton to section 2 of this 
bill. Gentlemen have talked about this bill as a measure that 
will ent the present system of suspending or discontinuing 

ions which have already been granted. Ido not agree with 

in that construction of the bill. And, mark my words, if 

it should become a law it will never be carried out in that way, 

but the suspension or discontinuance will still take place just as it 

dves now. They give the pensioner notice that his pension is sus- 

pended, and then they commence (taking their time, even if it be 

& year or two years) to get the proof that will enable a final adju- 

dication upon the question to be made. Now, I wish to suggest 
an amendment to section 2. It now provides— 


That from and after the passage of this act no pension heretofore granted 
or which may hereafter be granted under the pension laws shall be reduced 


| 





or discontinued 


Then it enumerates the causes for which a pension may be re- 
duced or tin 


for fraud, clerical error, mistake of fact, or recovery from disability. 


Now, then, suppose the Pension Bureau, by some secret process, 
has made up its mind that some particular pensioner should be 
rgeed from the rolls, that the pension was obtained by “‘ fraud, 

error,” or that the disability had been cured, what do 
they do? They send a notice to the pensioner, and the pension is 
nee and the reason is given why. Whatever that reason 
is, it stops the pension for the time being. Now, the Pension 
Bureau takes its time to under the provisions of section 
4, which provides ‘that in the administration of the 

laws all in into the merits” of any claim 
answer” or information under oath. 
all of that comes after the has been suspended and 

has suffered from the suspension, just as the claims 


it provides that any pension shall 
fraud, latleal mistake, or mistake 


ee Te the words shall be 


on notice as here- 


fraudulent, notice is given to the pensioner that they propose to 
investigate and take proof in regard to that pension, and they start 
in with their proof, but the pension remains intact while this pro- 
ceeding is going on. Then at the end of the taking of the proof, if 
itappears that the pension was properly allowed, the man was never 
disturbed,as he should not have been. If it turns out that the 
yension was obtained by fraud, the pension is finally cut off, 
3ut it gives him a chance of a hearing. It does not render jud 
ment until after the evidence in his behalf is heard. 

Again, sir, at the end of section 5 it is provided that no claims 
shall be rejected because of the claimant's inability to furnish, 
as to any material fact in the case, the testimony of more than 
one credible witness having knowledge of such facts. Now, how 
much does that change the present condition of the law? That 
is the simple holding out to the soldier of a promise to the ear 
to be broken to the hope. The idea that that will reform any- 
thing is about like the idea of trying to fill the belly of a hungry 
man with the east wind. [Laughter.] It will be just about as 
effective. The claimant himself now is not considered a credible 
witness at all. I propose that we should give to him, if you are 
in good faith, if you mean this to be effective, a provision in this 
bill that the claimant himself shall be considered prima facie asa 
credible witness to any material facts. Why not do that? They 
do not now take the claimant as a credible witness. He goes into 
the Pension Office discredited the very moment he files his applica- 
tion. Every affidavit he makes is required to be confirmed or cor- 
roborated by the affidavits of somebody else. Why should not he 
be a credible witness in his own behalf? 

In the courts of every State in the Union, I presume, aman may 
go into the court in a matter in which he is interested and may be 
a witness for himself to maintain that cause, and on the testimon 
thus presented he may have a judgment of thousands, aye, mil- 
lions, of dollars rendered in his favor, and collected if collectible. 
Why, then, when he applies for a pension should not his oath be 
regarded as good as that of anybody else? Why should he not 
be regarded as a witness in his own behalf? 

I say, then, if we are trying to avoid these evils of construction 
and of loose legislation in the past, why not make it close by say- 
ing here, if you mean it, that the claimant himself shall be con- 
sidered prima facie as a credible witness? 

Mr. PICKLER. So he is. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, the gentleman is a lawyer, and will he 
say that the Commissioner of Pensions should be compelled to 
allow a pension because the applicant himself swears to the matter 
alleged? He is now a credible witness— 

Mr. CONNOLLY. 
at the very beginning. 

Mr. PICKLER. Not at all; the gentleman is entirely mis- 


ir~< 
S 


No; he is considered a discredited witness 


taken. 

Mr. CONNOLLY (continuing). The gentleman knows that his 
testimony is not regarded-—— 

Mr. PICKLER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it is. 

Mr. CONNOLLY (continuing). And no pensioner has ever 
been able to recover or to obtain a pension on his own affidavit. 

Mr. PICKLER. Because the law says he shall have one or 
more witnesses to the facts claimed. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Now, I want him to be considered as a 
prima facie witness, just as he is in every court of justice through- 
out this country. 

Mr. PICKLER. He is now. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. The only question, and it may be debatable, is whether 
the Commissioner of Pensions shall be required to allow a pen- 
sion on the simple oath of the claimant himself. That is what the 
gentleman is contending for, as I understand his contention. 

Mr.CONNOLLY. Yes,I contend that. It has been the custom 
to talk about these proceedings as being ex parte. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Woop] yesterday very properly considered that 
question. They are not ex parte proceedings. The claimant for 
a pension is required to do what the plaintiff is required to do in 
every court in this country. What is that? Go into court and 
file your declaration, your complaint, your application. These 
terms are synonymous. In some States the paper is called a com- 
plaint, and in other States it is called a declaration. In the Pen 
sion Bureau it is called an application. Thatis yourclaim. Now, 
so far the United States is defendant in the pension matter. The 
man who files the application is the plaintiff. The United States 
is not required to make up an issue; it is not required to plead. 
It takes it for granted that the United States denies everything set 
up in the application until the claimant has filed his proof in 


support of it. 

ow, gentlemen say this is ex parte. No. Up to that point it 
has been ex parte. Then comes the United States. There are no 
rules of court to force a trial and a judgment this week or next 
week, or this year or next year. The United States has all the 
time for a continuance that it wants. It takes months and years, 


in many cases, to find evidence, raking the country high and low 
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to find proof that will overturn the proof that is on file in its own 
archives, placed there by the applicant for the pension. 

Mr. GRAFF. Iwill ask my colleague whether it is not true 
that in many cases the nature of the case precludes the obtaining 
of any other testimony except the testimony of the claimant him- 
self? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Very true, sir. 

Mr. GRAFF. In those cases it works a great hardship under 
the present rules. 

Mr.CONNOLLY. Certainly. Suppose there were a law in any 
State that a party who had a suit pending against another, and 
had no testimony except his own, should not be allowed to recover 
his claim. How would anybody like a law of that kind? How 
long would the people of any State stand it, with a law of that 
kind, which should say to any honest man who comes into court 
with a just claim, “ You shall not be allowed to recover, because 
you can not get the testimony of somebody else who corroborates 
you as to the justice of your claim”? 

Mr. PIOKLER, Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman go fur- 
ther than section 5? I suppose he has noticed that section. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. That is what I am talking about now. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, the proviso reads: 

Provided, That no claim shall be rejected because of claimant's inability 
‘to furnish, as to any material fact in the case, the testimony of more than 
one credible witness having knowledge of such fact. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I would add to that this: 

And the claimant shall be held prima facie to be a credible witness. 


Mr. PICKLER. That is done already. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. It is not done already. 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, it is; and when the claimant finally says 
he is unable to find any other evidence, the Department then takes 
up and considers it from that standpoint. 

Mr. HARDY. And rejects the claim. 

Mr. PICKLER. They do not administer it aay. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. ho is making this speech, I should like to 


know? 
Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman is making a pretty good stag- 
r at it. 

eo The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois declines to 


ield. 
vs. PICKLER. I want to correct the 
that the claimant is not taken as a credible witness. That is not 
the fact. He is taken as a credible witness. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I pass from that sec- 
tion to this. I make this suggestion: Here is a rule that has 
always been a hardship under these ion laws. The man who 
was received into the service of the United States thirty-odd years 
age was examined by the surgeons of the United States and pro- 
claimed fit for the duties of a soldier, sworn into the service and 
placed under orders, fought for three or four years, and was 
wounded or disabled by some disease incurred in the service. 
Years afterwards he applies for a pension. He is compelled at 
the outset to prove: ‘‘ When I was mustered into the service of 
the United States I was a sound man.” Why, did not the United 
States admit that when she accepted him into her service? Did 
she not say to him, ‘‘ You can not come in until my surgeon ex- 
amines you, until he certifies that you are a sound man and fit for 


a soldier’s duty”? 
Mr. HARDY. They stripped him and examined him. 
es; stripped and examined and sounded 





ntleman when he says 


eee N aie afterwards, when he to apply f 

. Now, years w comes to apply for a 
pension, even abe the dependent pension act of 1890, he is Te- 
quired to go back thirty years and prove that he wasa sound man 
at the time he enlisted. Now, why should that be? Why should 
not this rule obtain—does not common sense say that it ought to— 
that when the United States received a man and mustered him 
into the service that fact should be pri — and always 
available to that man to show that he was when he was so 


received? 

Mr. DINGLEY. [If the gentleman will pardon me, is not that 
vet the statute law in the Pension Office, that it is prima facie 
evidence? 


Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir. 


Mr. PICKLER. I will say to the gentleman that that is the 
statute. 


Mr, DINGLEY. That is the statute, that it is prima facie. 
Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Lagree with the gentleman that it ought to 
be prima facie. But ought it to be more than prima facie? 
Mr. CONNOLLY. ould the gentleman make it conclusive? 
Mr. DINGLEY. No, I would not, for my part. 
safe to make it con- 


a CONNOLLY. I think it would not 
usive. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it would not be safe to make it con- 
usive, 
Mr. CONNOLLY. But it ought to be prima facie, 
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Mr. DINGutY. It coughs to be prima facie. 
Mr. CONNOLLY. And further, that any disease or ailment 
the man had at the time he was m out of the service 
should be held prima facie to have been incurred in the line of 
duty. Now, for all his term of service he was subject to the 
orders of the United States. He could not get out of that duty 
voluntarily; but when he comes home now with a , he is 
required to prove that he acquired it in theline of duty. It is not 
sufficient to say that he ons it while in the Army. I would 
suggest, if we are going to do anything of service, that we make 
that provision in this bill that the disease that he had at the time 
of his muster out shall be considered as having been contracted in 
the line of duty, prima facie, subject, of course, to be overthrown 
by proof to the contrary. 
ow as to section 18, which has been discussed by many, con- 
one granting of pension to deserters. That section pro- 
vides that anyone who had been in the military and naval service 
thirty days and ee therefrom shall, notwith- 
standing a service w he was not honorably dis- 
omar be entitled to a pension under the act of 1890, provided 
the disabilities for which the pension is claimed were not incurred 
— the service from which the claimant was not honorably 
ise 
Under this section as it stands in the bill, the professional 


‘“*bounty jumper,” who enlisted and deserted, and enlisted and 
deserted again and again for the sake of the blic and private 
bounty which he t thereby obtain, would be made eligible 


for a pension under act of 1 

Surely there is no public call to open the door for these notori- 

ous ‘‘ bounty jumpers” to be allowed to Bom the pension 
war. 

_I the an to that the pen- 

sion shall be allowed only to those who neither claimed nor re- 


ceived public or private bounty for the enlistment or service for 
which the pension is claimed. would prevent the “ bounty 
jumper” from claiming a pension under this bill. 


But it is said there are many cases in which a soldier becamo 
separated from his command by sickness or otherwise without his 
fault after having faithfully served a year or two with i 
instead of command 


and then 

his own proper in some 

other regiment and faithfully completed this second enlistment, 
and was honorably discharged from it. 

Under such circumstances this soldier must on the rolls 

of his o regiment as a deserter, and yet it seems very harsh 

now to hold and treat him as a deserter, ve him of any 


ty disability in- 
ey ee ae ee ry Gnee mn CN eN NDOT SET 
o 


service. 
a to provide for the case of such really meritorious soldiers 
o are 


such moments; reason and 
the and future lost sight of in the 
on of the sw i nenae 
ut the soldiers who for long weary months in the 
quiot-of Shane orain i had death for their 
companion—no 
emn, slow-moving, follow death 
house—the death to each of them ro 
gers from day to day, but dallied wth them in their and 
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the relief that 
t 


ing them at once would bring— 
them from day to day for further torture, like 
savage captive—the death that robbed them of all 
t makes ul and, filling them with seeds of lingering, 
arable disease, led them to the very brink of the grave and 
en, setaring them its welcome shelter and surcease from pain, 
ng them k to us shattered, dismantled human wrecks, 
doomed to an unequal struggle for existence—these soldiers, some 
of whom are yet maintaining that unequal struggle, with both 
death and poverty dog ing their halting footsteps, should cer- 
tainly not be forgotteen by the nation for which they endured 
this. 


: 
F 


SeEEgE 
a 


all 

I therefore propose to add to this bill a section pensioning all 
soldiers who served one hundred days in any of these prisons, or 
in more than one, and to count the time they may have been away 
in attempting to escape as part of the one hundred 
the time spent in being transported from one to another 
as part of the one hundred days, and to give them 
pension of $80a month. That is the pension allowed by law for 
disability of all officers above the rank of major. This is a 

conservative provision for these men, and it will make 
addition to the amount of the pension rell, but, whether 
much or little addition, it should be done if we are will- 
give pensions to ex-Confederates who deserted their falling 
only ninety days before Lee surrendered the whole bunch 


I suggest the one hundred days’ impri t, because for a 

term a man could not be neil as having suffered any- 
more than the ordinary casualty of war; but those who 
a longer period than that were gener- 
Government was refusing to relieve 


ei 
; 
i 


their capture was while they 
in the line of duty, generally on the battlefield and without 
their sufferings rather than accept 
condition of swearing. allegiance to the Confederacy. 
nee martyrs at the stake, and accepted 
the alternative of death by starvation rather than falter 
in their allegiance to the Union. 

Their example of loyalty and devotion is worth more as an heroic 
example to the generations who must maintain our Union in the 
future than a score of battles won, and the few of them now liv- 

should goon the pension roll, which I trust may ever be main- 
asa roll of honor. 


ft 


Bankruptcy. 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. GEO. B. MoCLELLAN. 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 30, 1896, 


to establish a uniform law on the sub of bank- 
ee as the Calink Gates. se 
Mr. Spraker: The two questions to be considered in i 
bill are, first, is it constitutional, and, second, is it ient? 
The thirteen original colonies failed to adopt, as a part of their 
common law, the English laws of and insolvency. 
of enacted insolvency laws of their own. 
of the Constitution, realizing the importance of uni- 
that Congress ‘‘shall have the 


of i seems to have 
that year the first y law 
the constitutional right of 

of bankruptcy. The bill under 
under the strictest possible con- 


principles of the Democratic y thet 
err which the individual States can 
e United States should be left to them, and 


(ne sss 





not taken over by the National Government. It is the principle 
of decentralization, of home rule. Some of the States have upon 
their statute books insolvency laws that are far stricter and much 
more harsh toward the debtor than is this bill. hes e laws 
differ so much from each other and are so lacking in uniformity 
that it is surprising that the original bankruptcy law should ever 
have been repealed. The business of the country is so enormous, 
comimpunication between the States is so easy, that for commercial 
purposes State boundaries have practically disappeared. The 
question of bankruptcy is one that can be better handled by the 
National Government than by the individual States. 

The first bankruptcy law was repealed in 1808. The second 
bankruptcy law was enacted in 1841 and repealed in 1813. The 
third and last bankruptcy law was enacted in 1867, amended in 
1868, 1870, 1871, and 1872, and was repealed in 1878. 

Since 1878, when the last bankruptcy law was repealed, to and 
including 1895, the failures in the United States have numbered 
171,389 (representing liabilities of $2,611,521,704), a percentage of 
1.02 of the total number engaged in business. It would appear 
that, in view of the enormous liabilities of insolvent debtors dur- 
ing the past seventeen years, justice to them would require that 
an opportunity be given them of commencing life anew free from 
the fearful burden of debt which at present in many cases they 
are unable te remove, and that justice to the creditors would 
require that they be given the opportunity of sharing equally any 
assets of their msolvent debtors. 

Under existing conditions when a debtor becomes insolvent the 
first creditor who obtains knowledge of that fact can secure him- 
self at the expense of the other creditors. Debtors may prefer 
certain creditors at the expense of the rest, in consequence of 
which it may almost be said that a premium is placed upon fraud- 
ulent failures, and each creditor is virtually the enemy of the 
other creditors in general and of the debtor in particular. 

It has been said during this debate that this bill is harsh to the 
debtor. Gentlemen of my own party have acknowledged the de- 
sirability of the voluntary features of this bill, but insisted that 
the involuntary features are oppressive and unjust to the debtor, 
so much so that these gentlemen oppose the bill asa whole. The 
bill is not harsh to the honest debtor. It enables him to go into 
voluntary bankruptcy and distribute his assets pro rata among 
his creditors, and then, having done all that he can to liquidate 
his debt, to be discharged and begin his business life anew. As 
the insolvent debtor class is but little more than 1 per cent of all 
those engaged in business, it would be manifestly unjust to legis 
late in favor of that 1 per cent to the detriment of the 99 per cent 
of solvent business men. 

This bill permits creditors to force an insolvent debtor into in- 
voluntary bankruptcy. This may be harsh to the dishonest debtor 
who desires to escape from the puyment of his obligation, reserv- 
ing the right to become a bankrupt when it may please him to do 
so; but it must be acknowledged that it is only fair to give the 
business community power to protect itself. It prevents one cred- 
itor from taking advantage of the rest; ail share pro rata in the 
distribution of the assets of the bankrupt. 

It has been urged against this bill that creditors will use a bank- 
ruptcy law as a means of oppressing the helpless debtor. The in- 
terests of the creditor and the debtor are in many ways identical. 
While to-day a creditor may consider it to his interest to drive a 
debtor into insolvency so that he may be the first to profit thereby, 
under this bill it will be for the interest of the creditor to maintain 
the solvency of the debtor for as long a time as possible. 

My friend, the gentleman from Massachusetts {[Mr. GILLerT}, 
has very eloquently called our attention to the importance ol 
credit in thecomplicated relations of modern business life. This 
bill, if enacted, will enlarge credit, for it will increase that essen- 
tial element of credit—confidence. Every business man to-day 
who becomes a creditor assumes the risk, in case of the insolvency 
of the debtor, of being absolutely debarred from receiving any 
share of the assets through the preference of some other creditor. 
Under this bill, should it become a law, every business man will 
know when he becomes a creditor that, should his debtor become 
insolvent, he will receive his share of the assets, and that no other 
creditor can exclude him from what should be his both by law 
and equity. Certainly this should increase confidence and there- 
fore a ¢ credit. 

This bill has been carefully drawn. It is the so-called Torrey 
bill amendedand improved, and judging from the comments upon 
it contained in the newspapers and in the many letters which I 
have received from business men, it seems to meet with the general 
approval of the business community, especially in that great com- 
mercial center, New York City, a part of which I have the honor 
to represent. It protects the interests of the creditor; it protects 
the interests of the debtor; it will make fraudulent failures more 
difficult; it will increase confidence; it will enlarge credit. It is, 
in short, in the interest of the business men of the country, which 
is merely another way of saying that it is in the interest of the 
whole country. 
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SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (4. R. 6248) making appropriations for 
the legislative, execative, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am indeed grateful to my friend from Texas 
[Mr. CuLBerson] for yielding me this time, as for many other 
courtesies. 

This measure now before us embodies a reform which is well 
needed in the administration of justice in this country. Some 
time ago I addressed this House upon this question and pointed 
out the great necessity for this reform. I introduced a bill to 
abolish absolutely the fee system. I am glad to see my efforts 
have borne fruit, I want to congratulate the committee upon the 
nonpartisan spirit in which it has approached so great a measure 
of reform. I will try not to travel over the ground I went over 
in my former speech. But there must necessarily be much repe- 
tition. 

The first question for this House to determine will be, Is it 
better for the administration of justice in this country to abandon 
the fee system for the salary system? Upon the determination of 
that question depends whether this bill should or should not meet 
the shah of the House. First,we must inquire, Are there 
any abuses connected with the administration of the present sys- 
tem? If we look at the testimony of oe who have adminis- 
tered this system, there can be no doubt about the unanimity of 
such testimony. Every President of the United States from the 
time of Grant to the present moment has recommended the aboli- 
tion of the fee system and the substitution therefor of the salary 
system. Every Attorney-General, commencing with the Admin- 
istration of President Grant and coming down to the present one, 
has recommended this reform and pointed out the glaring abuses 
in the existing system. The present President of the United 
States has thought the abuses of such itude that in two 
messages to Con he has dignified this subject by making it a 
matter of epocial reference, and asked Congress to enact a reform 
in this direction. If we go to the leading officers themselves con- 
nected with the administration of this system, they all bear testi- 
mony to the glaring abuses that exist. 

The testimony of every official connected with this system bears 
evidence to the great scandals connected with the present fee sys- 
tem of the United States Government. If we go further and look 
at the records of our courts, they also bear testimony to the neces- 
sity for greatreforms in this direction. Listen. Last year United 
States marshals were paid upon their accounts for that year and 
prior years $1,339,690.31; commissioners, $452,000; clerks, $298,000; 
attorneys, ,000. Now, mark this item: Jurors, $932,170.27. 
And mark also this item: Witnesses, $1,713,162.17. Summing 
up these items, we find that the e tures of the courts for 
the last year amounted to $5,300,000, and over of this ex- 
penditure was incurred in the payment of fees to jurors and wit- 


nesses, 

Now, let us see what was the outcome of these expenditures. 
Of suits terminated last year in the United States courts there 
were 2,751 civil suits, and of these 1,060 were decided against the 
United States. What does that prove? It proves that over 40 
per cent of the civil suits instituted by the district attorneys were 
suits that should not have been brought. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman state what fee under the 

resent system the district attorney received for prosecuting and 
frying each of those cases? : 

r. SWANSON, The fees of the United States attorneys in 
these cases are taxed, and he receives a fee in each case until it 
amounts to $6,000 annually, which he can not exceed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not the fee limited to $20 in each case? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it is; and on that basis 1,000 cases 
would make $20,000 of improper charges. 

Now, of criminal suits were terminated last year 25,949, of 
which 10,521 were nolle aes dismissed, or discontinued. 
In other words, of the indictments found by the grand jury; and 
in which it may be assumed the district attorneys they 
could to bring criminals to conviction, forty-odd per cent were dis- 
missed, the parties being found not guilty, or the cases being nolle 
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prosequied. These fi do not include suits that the 

sioner refused to pt | to the grand jury, nor suits in which the 
grand jury refused to prefer indictments. The records of the 
courts will show that over one-half of the suits for which expense 
is incurred in the Federal courts are suits in which there was no 
merit and which should not have been brought. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, take that view of it and what does it 
mean? It means that last year $2,600,000 was paid out improperly 
for the prosecution of frivolous suits in the United States courts 
simply instituted for the purpose of gathering fees for these off. 
cers. 

But let us see how much money the Government received in 
return for the immense expenditure made on this account. Last 
year there was received in the compromise of criminal suits 
$37,647.61; there was received in collections from fees turned in 
$132,055.53, and there was collected in civil suits in compromise 
cases $131,696.67, or, in other words, on an e diture of $5,300,- 
000 last year there was only received, in the shape of fees in civil 
and criminal compromises by the courts, less than $255,000, 

Now, go a step further and you will see the more we look into 
this matter that this very method of making appropriations by 
Congress for these courts is in itself a glaring a . You may 
make an appropriation this year, we say, to cover all the sup- 
posed expenses, based on the estimates of the Department of Jus- 
tice. But next year, and before the expiration of the current fis- 
cal year, at are compelled to come in with a deficiency bill and 
make [7 appropriation as much as the original sum appropri- 
ated. y? use you can not have any possible idea as to 
what the expenses of the judiciary will benext year. There is no 
possible way of calculating what it will be, because it is measured 
solely and alone by the greed and rapacity of the officers who ad- 
minister the law in their scramble to get fees. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, the question is presented to us as 
to whether we can safely abandon the system so full of abuse, so 
saturated with glaring wrongs, and so redolent of ou against 
the liberty and ype om of the citizens of the United States and 
adopt a system which will be in harmony with our principles 
of government and ideas of right. But let us go even further. 
I regret to say that these are not the greatest abuses. Last year 
10,541 of our citizens were and put into the prisoners’ 
dock, subject to all of the e and all of the annoyances and 
disgrace which such a situation entails, when on trial of the cases 
it was found that they should not have been brought into court 
at all. They were brought into court to make fees for officers 
and rewards for infamous spies. Consider the vast amount that 
10,541 innocent citizens had to pay for their defense in court, who 
had to witnesses to come and testify in their behalf, and with 
all of the other petty annoyances which this number of arrests 
would n y involve, and I say that no more glaring abuse 
could be found in the history of this country. It is an abuse that 
Congress ought to strike down now and forever. Just imagine 
the vast amount of money lost by these people on account of these 
prosecutions; imagine the loss of time of these people from their 
ordinary employments; conceive of the vast amounts expended in 
payment of witnesses and their traveling expenses, juries, and 
— eee the disgrace and worry of innocent people under 
such a system. 

Iam glad, therefore, to see that the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, in a fearless, brave, and nonpar- 
tisan spirit, have had the courage to go forward and endeavor to 
meet these abuses and effectuate a reform. 

My only objection to the bill, altho I shall vote for it even 
though the amendment which I shall offer later on does not carry, 
is that they have not gone far enough in the abolition of the fee sys- 
tem. There are two defects that ought to be remedied. One in 
reference to the special or field deputy marshals and the other as to 
the commissioners. This bill ought to vide that the depu 
marshals and the commissioners shoul seceive eeiutient 
of fees. This bill fails to 
on the idea that if you e the marshal a salaried officer he can 
exercise over the field marshal his power of 
stitutes frivolous suits. I admit that it is a great reform and in 
the proper direction and will do great ; but it ought to be 
wna further + gee, Pore ne 
salary. At proper time, and I hope the of the com- 
mittee will make a note of it, I want to offer an amendment to 
provide that the deputy marshals shall be put upon the salary 
system. 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I* the will draw 


aa er in connection with 
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New Hampshire. 
tme. The field deputies do not bring thesuits. 
SON. The field deputies can only execute the writs 


Mr. BAKER of One word more, if the gen- 
oe BWA 

tut the oner has issued them, but a deputy can get an 
informer to go to the commissioner, and he can inspire and incite 
suits. It i? Fes that he can only execute writs after they have 
been issued. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. One word more—— 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. The bill, by an amendment which 
the committee will offer at the proper time, takes away from the 
commissioner any power to institute these proceedings upon the 
affidavit of a private citizen. 

Mr. SW. N. Thatisright. It will destroy to a large extent 
the detestable vocation of the infamous spies andinformers. Now, 
that is a great reform, but the committee should go one step fur- 
ther and add a provision like that existing in many State courts, 
that whenever a prosecution is inspired by malice in instituting 
frivolous suits, the complainant shall be liable for the costs. You 
will find that a great many will be debarred by that. Now, as to 
the deputy marshals, I can see no reason why the entire deputy 
marshal force should not be put u 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. Wi 
other s on? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. That system was recently adopted 
in the Indian Territory, and the eens of Justice informs 
the committee that it does not work satisfactorily. What are 
called field marshals in this bill simply sit quietly by and take 
their salaries and do not perform their duties. 

Mr. SWANSON. That may be true in the Indian Territory, 
because in the Indian Territory the United States courts try all 
local matters and have the combined jurisdiction of State and 
Federal courts; but if you take away in this bill the power of 
deputy marshals to bring suits and incite suits and give them sim- 
ply writs to execute, then they are compelled to execute those 

writs and there can be no dereliction of duty. 

Now, it is said there will be too many deputy marshals. It 
seems to me that we should draw a bill with this amendment, that 
deputy marshals shall be appointed by the Attorney-General on 
the recommendation of the marshal, and that no more deputies 
shall be a in ——— than the district judge and the 
marshal certify to be n for the efficient performance 
of the — business im that district. It seems to me there can 
be no a then. Why? Because the meay can not 
appoint any more deputy marshals than the district judge will 

to be necessary for the efficient discharge of the duties in 
that t. Heis not compelled, under a law like that, to ap- 
point as many as are req Then, when that is done, if too 


many are _— ooo 

Mr. BRO . United States commissioners are now appointed 
by the United States circuit judges. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. Now, I will ask if itis not true that one great 
com t in districts in the South has been that the United 
States circuit _— appoint too many United States circuit court 
commissioners 


Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 
Mr. BROWN. Now, if you leave to the district judge the ap- 
tment of United States oe marshals, will you not find 
same com t? Why not leave the A eye of the field 
——- to marshals, to be approv y the Department of 


Mr. SWANSON. My amendment provides for that. 
-' Mr. BROWN. The bill already provides for that. It already 
provides that the United States deputy marshals shall be ap- 
ited by the marshal, subject to the approval of the Attorney- 


sao The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. IN. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brown Siar aay tela from Virginia had con- 
cluded his remarks. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brown] will take the floor and yield five minutes more to the 
Mr. BROWN. I will be recognized in my own time later on. 
i © yield to the gentleman from Vir- 


i The suggestion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee % a a one. ie did not catch th 
I will read it, 


m salary. 
the gentleman yield for an- 


Ee 


it. 
The amendment which I desire to offer is this: 
That the A 


ttorney-General may on recommendation of each 
United States marshal, one clerk and one depu salaries shall 
not exceed $1,500 per annum each. No or chick ty shall be ap- 
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pointed in any district unless the United States district judge shall certify 
and the Attorney-General be satisfied that such appointment is necessary for 
the efficient performance of the public business. The Attorney-General shall 
also —, on recommendation of the marshal, such number of deputy mar- 
shals for each district as he shall deem necessary for the efficient performance 
of the public business, whose salaries shali not exceed $1,000 per annum and 
their reasonable and necessary expenses of travel and subsistence actually in- 
curred while on duty, such expense to be approved by the United States dis- 
trict judge of each district. But the Attorney-General shall in no case 
—— for a district more deputy marshals than the United States district 
udge of each district shall certify to him as necessary for an efficient per- 
ormance of the public business. 

Mr. BROWN. There is the trouble that I spoke about. The 
complaint against the circuit judges heretofore has been that they 
have appointed everybody United States commissioners who 
wanted to be appointed. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 

Mr. BROWN. Then we have the same complaint in regard to 
the en marshals. The Attorney-General will be compelled 
and will be bound to appoint everybody the district judges recom- 
mend. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. BROWN. This bill already provides for appointment of 
field deputies. It prescribes how they shall be appointed and then 
their appointments submitted to the Attorney-General. 

Mr. SWANSON, No. The gentleman did not catch the force 
of this amendment. This amendment says that the Attorney- 
General shall not appoint any number exceeding the number that 
the district judge shall certify; and itis also provided that he shall 
not certify any more than necessary for the efficient and economical 
administration of the law in that district. He is not compelled to 
appoint as many as the judge shall certify, but it is provided that 
he shall not exceed that number. Then this goesfurther. It pro- 
vides that he shall not pay a salary exceeding $1,200. In some 
counties the deputy marshals might have very little to do, and he 
could pay him from a very small sum up to not exceeding $1,200 a 
year. 

Now, that provision is guarded this way; First, it leaves it to 
the Attorney-General; he is tobe the judge of thesalary. I think 
that is wise. Why? Because each Department endeavors to be 
economical in submitting its estimates for approval. 

Mr. BROWN. This bill does not limit the amount of compen- 
sation in the matter of field marshals, because the Department of 
Justice would find that in some districts the compensation to be 
earned by the field marshals would amount to more than $2,500; 
and - some places they ought to have that much if they earn that 
much. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, the view I take of it is this: If you put 
the amount at $1,000—and you could make it $1,200 if that was 
necessary, but you should work him all the time when this was 
paid—and pay him his necessary expenses—and that is sufficient 
compensation for the office—you can get good, efficient men to 
execute the law. Now, under this provision of mine, as I was 
as to say, you first leave it to the Attorney-General as to 

ow many there shall be. Then you guard it around by the fact 
that he can not appoint any more than the district judge will cer- 
tify as necessary for the economical administration of law in that 
district. So you guard the Attorney-General, you guard the dis- 
trict judge, by not allowing him to certify more than a certain 
number, and you have the marshal to make the recommendation 
of the man. ith these three safeguards, I do not see how any 
legislation can be better guarded. When we come to the com- 
missioners, I want to offer an amendment that I hope the Chair 
will note. 

The gentleman who interrupted me a few minutes ago said there 
was a grievance in connection with the number of United States 
commissioners who are appointed. When you appoint these offi- 
cers, whether United States commissioners or deputy marshals, 
they are going to make a living out of the office. They are going 
to do it. They are going to make enough to support themselves, 
and you may as well recognize that fact in dealing with this ques- 
tion. For United States commissioners, this bill provides for their 
removal and appointment for four years. I have the same idea 
about them that I have about deputy marshals. I provide in sec- 
tion 7 of the bill I introduced: 


That the jud of the circuit and district courts of the United States and 
the judges of the Territorial courts shall divide each district into commis- 
sioners’ districts, consisting of one or more counties or parishes, and they 
shall appoint one or more United States commissioners in each commission- 
er’s district as may be required for the efficient and economical execution of 
the laws. Such commissioners, in lieu of all fees and salary now provided by 
law, shall receive a not exceeding $1,200 per annum, to be paid quar- 
terly. The judges of the circuit and district courts of the United States and 
the judges of the Territorial courts shall, before the Ist of July of each year, 
certify to the Attorney-General the names of the commissioners in their re- 
spective districts and the Attorney-General shall fix the salary each is to 
receive, not to exceed $1,200 per annum. The Attorney-General'shall have 

wer to increase or decrease the salaries of the commissioners, provided 

e salary does not exceed the aforesaid sum. The courts aforesaid can re- 
move any of the comm mers for cause.and the Attorney-General may 
remove any of them whenever he is satisfied that the number exceeds those 


required for an efficient and economical administration of the law. The fees 











the 
the United States. The 


Under this provision the district judges and the circuit judges 
appoint the commissioners, and they send the names to the Attor- 
ney-General. The Attorney-General then fixes the salaries of 
these commissioners, not to exceed $1,200 a year. The Attorney- 
General, first, has power to remove any commissioner when he 
thinks there are more than an economical administration of the 
law requires. He has the right to fix their salaries each year, at 
a sum not exceeding $1,200. Now, in some counties the commis- 
sioner would not be required to do enough to pay $200, and the 
Attorney-General can designate that the commissioner of that 
county shall receive for the ensuing Pa $200. In some counties 
the work would not exceed $500, and he could fix it in the same 
way; and in some counties not exceeding $800, and he could also 
fix it in the same way. This will give power to the Attorney- 
General to fix the rate of the salaries, to remove anyone where 
there are too many, and give him power where they do not do any 
work to say that they shall receive no salary. That removes the 
p= sone urged by the gentleman in connection with commis- 

ers 


Now, as to the number of these deputies, if you take the num- 
ber as reported by the Department of Justice and eliminate those 
who are unnecessary and put those you retain upon a stated salary 
you will effect a great saving to the Government. The deputy 
marshals in this country number now about 1,900,I think. Every 
cae of those men makes a living, makes from $1,000 to $2,000 or 
$3,000 a year. In my opinion the number of deputy marshals 
— not to be greater than the number of deputy collectors for the 
collection of the internal revenue. A bill passed here a few days 
ago providing for about 992 deputies for the collection of the internal 
revenue, Every district in the United States has a deputy col- 
lector to attend to the collection of vast sums of money in the form 
of internal revenue, and I think that an equal number of eee 
marshals certainly ought to be able to execute the processes of the 
courts. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that with these two provisions 
this bill reported by the Committee on the Judici would be 

fect. wT ven are going to abolish the fee system, if you think 

at evils accrne from it, the best way is to destroy the system en- 

tirely. I am willing to leave it to the Attorney-General, to the 

district judge, to the marshal, and to the district attorney of every 

district, each one being a check upon the other, to take charge of 
this matter and fix the salaries of all the other officials. 

I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is a 
step in the right direction. It carries relief and reform far in the 
direction where they are needed. but I think it ought to be amended 
in relation to commissioners and deputy . With those 
amendments the entire vicious fee system would be destroyed and 
every Official engaged in the administration of justice would be 

id a specific salary. When you make that c you do bet- 

, not only for the public but for the officer himself. Why? 
Becanse the officer would then be removed from the temptation 
to use the r with which he is clothed to make money for him- 
self instead of using it for the benefit of the Government and the 
vindication of violated law. Again, each of these officials would 
then receive a specific salary regularly, while now some of them 
have to wait from six to twelve months before they receive any 
compensation for their labors. 

If there is any place where the fee system ought not to exist it 
is in the judiciary 4 t. ee Because the judiciary 
department is one that should have the complete ence of 
every citizen. A citizen, when he is arrested and brought before 
2 commissioner and incarcerated in jail, should feel that the of- 
ficers of the Jaw have no interest in inciting the ution 
against him or conducting it to a successful , except 
the desire to perform their sworn duties as officers of justice. 
With the fee system you make every man who is think 


that he is a victim of the greed of some official who is trying to | duce 
enrich himse 


if at the expense of the man he has arrested and 


prosecuted. 

Now, if this fee system is as glaring in abuses, as outrageous 
in practice, as vicious in its administration, as it has been por- 
trayed by the gentleman who has explained this bill, the commit- 
tee certainly ought to have the courage to go far to elimi- 
nate the last ige of that system, and that will done by 
putting the commissioners and the marshals upon salaries. 
t hope, therefore, that the committee consent to make those 
amendments and that this House will be courageous h to 
wipe out ever voip of oo which eens er Baenan teh 

, a8 acknow Department ustice, 
Committee on the Tealisiney, and by everybody who has investi- 
gated the subject. I reserve the remainder of my time. 








Pensions. 
REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 27, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pensions, 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: The first section of the bill authorizes pensions 
to Union soldiers who had previously served in the Confederate 
ale acsaumendelodione it hee 
provi hat pensions no or disability con- 
tracted or incurred in aiding or Tw the late rebellion. . This 
section may not be without objecti e features. It is possible 
Confederate soldiers enlisted in the Union Army near the close of 
the war for mercenary purposes only and without expectation of 
doing valuable services in the Union Army. In such cases, after 
a days, the ex-Confederate ier would be entitled 
to the ts of our pension laws; and this would be wrong. 

But there is another class of ex-Confederate soldiers, who after- 
wards enlisted in the Union Army because they were Union men 
and always had been loyal, but were forced to join the Confe- 
erate army, There were doubtless many Union men conscripted 
and compelled to enlist in the Confederate army or suffer im- 
prisonment or death at the hands of the rebel forces and organiza- 
tions in the communities in which they lived. I can see nothing 
wrong in granting to those truly loyal men, who availed 
themselves of the firs' perenne sonenes ie Lentederate 
army and join the U orces because they desired to be loyal. 

I have not heard anybody state what number of ex-Confederate 
soldiers enlisted in the Union Army, nor when they enlisted, ani 
how long they served in the respective armies. I am not sure it 
is wise to enact the first section, but lam not disposed to vote 
against the bill on account of that section. 

The second, third, and fourth sections provide against the reduc- 
tion and discontinuance of pensions except for fraud, clerical error, 
mistake of fact, or recovery from disease; and pensions reduced 
and discontinued since January 7, 1893, shall be reconsidered and 
adjudicated upon pr application; and the pension, if restored 
or allo shall date back to time of reduction or discontinuance. 
If the proof shows the disability occurred subsequent to the filing 
of the claim the pension shall date from the time the disability 
occurred. If the claimant dies before his pension is restored or 
een accrued shall be paid as allowed by existing 
aw. 


Hereafter investigations into the merits of previously 
allowed shall be by questions and answers, oath, in ses- 
sion, after due notice to the pensioner, who shall have a hear- 
ing. If fraud is alleged the charges must be written and sworn 
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fear of violating any principle which should obtain in a Pensions. 
courtof justice when the rights of individuals or the Government 2 
are involved. ; —w— me 

Section 6 simply provides that affiants shall know that the con- SPEECH 
tents of affidavits oe own a. so sab : oF 

Section 7 requires the Bureau of Pensions to furnish a statemen “ bare tee = s , * 
of all that is required to complete the claim. ‘HON. SNYDER S. KIRKPATRIOR. 

Section 8 gives pensioners and claimant and their attorneys the 

ht to examine all evidence and papers filed in pension claims. 

ction 9 makes the records of the War and Navy Department, 

showing disabilities to have been incurred or contracted in line of 
duty, conclusive of the facts. 

Section 10 creates a presumption of death from seven years’ ab- 
sence without news or tidings of the missing person; but if the 
absent person is ved to be alive, a pension granted on account 
of his death cease. 

Section 11 recognizes marriages upon proof of living and co- 
habiting together as such, and makes their children lawful for 
pension purposes. 

Section 12 fixes the end of the war of the rebellion on July 1, 
1865, for the purposes of administering the pension laws. 

Section 18 extends the provisions of the act approved June 27, 
1890, to all persons who served ninety days or more in the mili- 





OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Thursday, April 23, 18% 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Un 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pen 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. CHairRMAN: The presence of this bill and its solemn con- 
sideration in the Congress of the United States is by no means 
complimentary to the patriotism of the people of this nation. It 
demonstrates a want of gratitude toward the men who for four 
long years imperiled their lives on a thousand battlefields that 
the nation might live, that patriotism is at a low ebb, or thata 
patriotic people have been deceived in the selection of those whose 
duty it is to administer the liberal pension laws of this country. 
or naval service of the United States during the rebellion | That the American people are wanting in gratitude to the nation’s 

were honorably discharged, although such person may not | defenders I will not concede; it is not true. The mere suggestion 
have received an honorable discharge from a prior service. This | that patriotism is on the wane is an insult to a liberty-loving 

ision is one of some doubt in my mind. If a soldier was not | people. No, Mr. Chairman, the nation is not ungrateful to its 
entitled to an honorable discharge, but subsequently served only | defenders, and patriotism is unbounded. There is no disguising 
ninety days in another organization, he does not present himself the fact; the people have been deceived, and are impatiently wait- 
in the best possible aspect as a soldier. But there are doubtless | ing an opportunity to right the great wrong, and that opportunity 
many instances in which the rule here provided will accomplish will soon come. When it does come, woe unto the party respon- 

results. The section restricts pensions to injuries subse- | sible for the wrongs, indignities, and insults heaped upon the 
quent to the dishonorable discharge, and makes the final discharge | gray-haired veterans of the land. 
conclusive of dates of enlistment and discharge. The discussion of this bill has assumed a wide range, and brings 

The section also makes death of a soldier, sailor, or marine | back to us memories, scenes, incidents, and trials of bygone days. 
while in the service in line of duty equivalent to an honorable | Our minds involuntarily run back over that period of our coun- 
discharge. I think this provision just in all respects. | try’s history, so full of sorrow, desolation, and death. For four 

Section 14 provides that under the act of June 27, 1890, appli- | long years, from 1861 to 1865, the most stupendous struggle the 
cations for pensions shall be sufficient as to allegation of disability world ever knew was waged with a zeal and determination un- 
not the result of his own vicious habits, which renders him un- | paralleled in ancient or modern times. The issues involved were 
able to earn a support, and every disability found to exist at the | the greatest ever submitted to the arbitrament of war, not only 
time of filing a claim, which is recognized as pensionable under involving the very existence of our Government, but that of every 
the general pension laws, or act of June 27, 1890, shall be taken | other Republic as well. The crowned heads of the Old World 
into consideration in determining the degree of disability, and to | looked on with amazement while the struggle progressed, realizing 
all disabilities pensionable under the general laws the same rate of | that the fate of self-government hung in the balance. That we 

sions shall be allowed as under the general laws, not exceeding | may comprehend the magnitude of this struggle, and have a proper 
12. And pensions under act of June 27, 1890, shall not be granted | appreciation of the heroic services of those who stood between us 
unless disabilities amount to at least $6. and treason, I want to invite your attention toa few historic facts. 

This section embraces important regulations, and so far as I am The total number of men enrolled in the Union Army during 
prepared to express an opinion it is just and will tend to facilitate | the four years of the war of the rebellion was 2,778,304. Of these 
a better administration of the pension laws. I think it well to | (including regulars) there were killed in battle 110,170; died of 
give pensioners under the act of June 27, 1890, the benefit of dis- | disease (not including those who died in prison), 199,720. The 
abilities traceable to their service. A pensioner prefers his claim | total deaths from all causes, 359,528. The number of deaths from 
should be based upon injuries sustained in the Army. disease was remarkable, being more than double the number from 

Section 15 relates to rejected claims under act of June 27, 1890, | battle. Part, at least, of this extraordinary loss of life by disease 
and dispenses with new applications when other evidence is fur- | was due to the severity of the campaigns. The extent of the ter- 
nished. When the sworn statement of a reputable physician is | ritory marched over was immense. Some of the campaigns were 
filed, showing that a pensionable degree does exist, an order for | made under a tropical sun and some of the battles fought amid 
the applicant's examination before another board of surgeons, if | the snows of winter. The Ninth Army Corps fought on the Caro- 
desired, shallissue. If the report of such surgeons and the evi- | lina coast and then marched 1,000 miles westward to the fever- 
dence show the existence of as pensionable disability at the time | smitten camps of Vicksburg. The Twelfth Corps, after fighting 
of filing, the pension, when allowed, shall commence from the | two years in Virginia, moved to Tennessee, from which it fought 
date of filing of the rejected application, and if otherwise, from | its way through Georgia to Atlanta, marched from Atlanta to the 
the date when the disability began to exist, as shown by the evi- | sea, and thence northward to its old battle grounds, having en- 
dence. circled half a continent. Men from the woods of Maine camped 

This section affords opportunities for claimants to present addi- | 2,000 miles distant, along the bayousof Louisiana. Men from the 
tional evidence and protects them from much inconvenience. prairies of the Northwest toiled and battled among the everglades 

Section 16 fixes the amount of net income which will prevent | of Floridaand along the Gulf. Human endurance was often taxed 
the granting of a pension under the act of June 27, 1890, at $3 to its utmost, and the restless, moving armies left in their wake 
This section will settle a question of much doubt and will tend | a line of countless graves. 
to establish a rule which will be uniform. History will never record, language can not express, and the 

Section 17 extends the act of June 27, 1890, to persons who | human mind can not comprehend the hardships. the suffering, the 
served on gunboats, acting assistant and contract surgeons, pro- | trials, thesorrow, and the heartaches endured by those participating 
vost marshals, deputy provost marshals, and enrolling officers }in that great conflict, and their loved ones at home. I thank God 
who bring themselves within the provisions of the pension laws. | that peace finally came, with the Union restored, the nation’s 

Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed the pending bill quite carefully, | supremacy established, slavery abolished, and Old Glory supreme 
and I think it a measure deserving of the support of the friends | in the skies. [Applause.} Allow me in connection with this to 
of the ex-Union soldiers. call your attention to another event which occurred thirty-one 

I am not one of those who believe the pension roll is er ears ago. It was the triumphant march of that victorious army 
combed with fraud. There are doubtless some cases—possibly | in grand review down Pennsylvania avenue past this Capitol after 
many cases—into which fraud has crept and ons have been | the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. It was an imposing scene, 
pensioned who are not entitled to pensions. But, sir, these are | ever to be remembered by those who witnessed it. I fancy I can 
exceptional cases, and I protest against every effort, from what- | see that heroic army, careworn and dusty, with their sunburnt 
ever source it comes, to cast odium upon those who constitute the | faces, as they moved down this historic thoroughfare with their 
ae geake roll of the Union armies. tattered battle flags kissing the breeze of that April morning, and 

We against abuses, but in doing so we should not | hear their shouts and huzzas as they passed the grand reviewing 
be guilty of unjust treatment of those who are entitled to the | stand. In that triumphal march as they approached this building 
benefits of the pension laws. their eyes fell upon a great banner; it was placed there by the 
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direction of the immortal Lincoln himself, and upon it was in- 

scribed these words: ‘‘ This nation owes but one debt it can never 

pay, the debt to the soldiers who saved the Union.” Ah, Mr. 

Chairman, if the spirit of Abraham Lincoln could touch the hearts 

= those in control of the Pension Bureau this bill would not be 
ere, 

Thus closed a struggle unparalleled in the history of the world; 

a struggle in which, on the Union side alone, 110,070 men were 
killed in battle, while 249,458 died from disease, accident, in 
military prisons, or from other causes. Including both sides, 
more than 500,000 lives were lost. There have been wars which 
lasted longer—wars with intermittent, desultory campaigns—but 
in this struggle the two contending armies for four years never 
let go their clutch upon each other’s throat. For four years the 
echo of the pickets’ rifle never ceased. As a consequence of this 
prolonged and deadly conflict our land was filled with grief and 
sorrow—mothers weeping for sons, wives for husbands, and chil- 
dren for fathers that never returned. Every neighborhood had 
its mourning widows and orphan children. The maimed and 
wounded could be seen upon every hand. Added to this distressed 
condition, our country was involved in a debt of $2,800,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the overburdened condition of our Treasury, 
Congress, in obedience to the patriotic demands of the mentee 
made suitable provision for pensioning our deserving heroes, their 
widows and orphans. 

These pension laws have from time to time and from year to 
ear been & ded and broadened until to-day we have the most 
iberal pension laws on the face of the globe. Ours is the onl 

country in the universe where it is possible for the private sol- 
dier who served in the ranks to receive a pension of $1,200 per year 
under general law. Under the liberal and patriotic provisions of 
our pension laws thousands, yea hundreds of thousands, of our 
nation’s defenders have received the generous bounty of this — 
country; and it has been admini <1 with a liberal hand. ere 
was paid to these old veterans, their widows and orphans, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, $156,740,467.14. The number 
of persons on the Seer roll June 30, 1892, was 876,068. Subse- 
quent thereto, and during that year, there was added to the pen- 
sion roll 121,000 names. And I may be permitted to suggest to 
the Democratic side of this House that this was before Hoke Smith 








































ing through Georgia,” but during the past three Geor 
been marching through them, as the records full show. ~ 
the year ended June 30, 1893, there were dropped from the pension 
rolls in this country 2,296 pensioners. This does not include the 
names of those dro ee by reason of death, remarriage, or minors 
reaching the age of 16 years. These persons were simply 
and solely because the Pension Bureau in overha ese Cases 
reached a different conclusion than that announced at the time 
the claim was upon. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection also t the ocratic party assumed control of this 
Bureau March 4, 1893, 

In the year —; June 30, 1894, there were from the 

pension roll 5,233. were also dropped from the roll during 
the —_ ended June 30, 1895, for the same reason, 9,680, 
a total dropped to June 80,1895, of 17,209. Whatthe present year 
will disclose, in the absence of the report, I am Gaabie to state, 
but I have no doubt it will not fall behind the record of the pre- 
ceding year. These figures do not include pensioners reduced, 
but represent the number entirely stricken from the roll. These 
are some of the fruits by which we may know them. If this isthe 
party that is thefriend of the old poy —— Ican hear them 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Lord, protect us from our friends!’ 

Mr. Chairman, this is not all of the fruits of this Administra- 
tion in on matters. the year ended June 30, 1895, 
——_ c. were rejected, w 7 _ ist day of July, 1895, 

ere were ding, undisposed of, 552,210 pension claims in this 
Bureau. these 210,765 are original claims of parties who have 
never been — oy the pension rolls and who have never 

ollar, ought not to be so, and if the Pension 
Bureau would manifest more zeal in putting some of these upon 
the roll and less in others off its action would meet the 
hearty commendation of these old veterans. [Applause.] The 
action of this Bureau is extraordinary and unprecedented, and 
has called down upon itself the condemnation of every old soldier in 
the land. It has sent consternation into many thousands of hum- 
ble homes. A letter bearing its frank fills pensioner’s heart 
with sorrow and anguish, and he stabs ay name and trembling 
lest the little pittance that stands him and hunger is to 
be arbitrarily taken away. The condition to-day of hundreds 
and thousands of our sol has been well expressed by Joseph 


and Lochren’s day. i G. Waters, of Topeka, in a letter to my Hon. Dick 

During the year ending June 30, 1894, there were added to the | BLUE of Kansas, calling his attention to a bill pendin, 
pension roll 41,483 additional names. And I in repeat, ovr | before the Committee on Invalid Pensions in of one Wat 
pension laws are liberal and acceptable to the defenders of the | lace McGrath. I desire to quote from that letter. 
nation. I now propose to state a proposition that can not be gain-| Speaking of Wallace th, Captain Waiters says: 
said on this floor, a proposition in which every Republican in Full six foot two, with head in 
this nation should take pride—that each and every one of these And ehon chadt an oS 
liberal pension laws was written upon the statutes of this country Without a blemish hurt, or care, 
by the party of which I have the honor to be an humble member, And never glum or solemn. 
and over the objection and protest of the Democratic party. Behind the drums he marched away, 
ee , To fleide where waiting fesmen la 

o not mean to say, nor will I say, that no Democrat voted for ‘And toed would sook be flowing. 
these measures, but the fact remsins that the Democratic P 
as a party, while talking in favor of liberal pensions, have always Spe rer ori oor, 
voted the other way. And I again repeat that the Republican Impatient heard the muskets’ roll’ 
arty — oe aan and now is, = friend of -_ old a And vomit their saltpeter. 

is claim is v every pension law upon the statu h all the and hard campaigns, 
from July 14, 1862, to the present time. The Democratic party Up Mite and lows the valleys, 
makes the same claim, forgetting (if it ever knew) the test pre- Through gyms Grove eestor lence 
scribed over nineteen hundred years eS By their fruit =o 
know them.” [Applause.] I invoke this test, and call upon the T gpen, one Tease oe, wen Sele 
gentlemen on the er side of this Chamber to point to one single This man, so true, so brave and 
act pensioning the veterans of the late war that their party, asa Did once a thing of glory. 
party, ever advocated or su . Of all the men who climbed the crest 

In 1892 a ee cyclone swept over the nation, as the result of Where Bragg had his headquarters, 
which the Democratic was placed in full control of the ex- heen ea 
ecutive and legislative branches of this Government. It differed 
from the ordinary cyclone in this, that the wreck and ruin attend- Ree ee ort 
ing it did not manifest itself until the next year. That it was and long as centuries endure 
— —— ves = a - - es a cane — cyclone The wins his laurel. 

conc y all, an t it is no y ited upon us Not so, Dick BLvE! That man, they say— 
again while this generation lasts is, to say the least, quite consol- is is not r novel— 
ing. Strange as it may seem, hundreds and thousands of our old Ing the Beitiere: Pome rv, 
veterans contributed by their votes directly and indirectly to this eras 
result, unconscious parently of the fate in store forthem. They — ea ae 
were like the young lady of Niger who went on the back of Infirm and old, left to his fate, 
a tiger; her face it wore a smile; when they ed from the And, Buve, this ends his story. 
ride the lady was inside, and the smile was on the face of the - | Mr. Chairman, I want to enter my solemn protest here and now 
When I the determination of these old veterans to p against these outrages, and to warn the a ee that a 
themselves in this predicament I felt like ting the prayer of | cyclone is gathering from the Atlantic to the c, from the 
the Saviour of nd at the crucifixion: ‘‘ Father, forgive them; | Lakes to the Gulf, that will it from and . These 
they know not what they do.” It is unnecessary for me to take old veterans are eagerly wa’ and notte waiting for 
your time b se they a now what they did, | the ty to set the seal of their con upon the 
and my word for it, they will never do it again. party that has so grossly deceived and outraged them; and that 

With the incoming Administration came Hoke Smith. These | time will soon . What is the of the bill under 
old veterans never of him before, but they all know him | eonsideration? z it a bill to extend om broaden the pension 
now. Before his day they used to sing, ‘‘ While we were march- | jaws? By no means; it is simply administrative in its character. 











It is intended to correct some of the evils and abuses of the Pen- 
sion Bureau. Its design is to simplify the practice, to abolish 
technicalities, and make it possible for the claimant to obtain that 
which is so justly due and from which they have so long been de- 
prived. In other words, it is an effort to compel by law a Demo- 
cratic Administration to allow pensions, a its necessity was 
occasioned by the mistake of 1892. I must confess that the bill is 
open to criticism in some respects, and that many of its provisions 
do not fully coincide with my views; nevertheless it is a step in 
the right direction, and I will support it by my vote. I intro- 
duced a bill in this House early in this session that I would like to 
see enacted into law, as I feel confident it would meet the hearty 
ap roval of the old veterans themselves. The first section of this 
bill is as follows: 


That no person otherwise entitled to a pension by virtue of any law of the 
United States be disqualified from receiving the same by reason of any 
rior service in the Confederate army or navy during the war of the rebel- 
on, nor shall the widow, children, or dependent relatives of such person be 
deprived of a right to pension by reason of such service: Provided, That no 


nsion shall be ted by virtue of this section for wn my bp or 
curred while aiding or abetting the late rebellion against the authority of 
the United States. 


I may say with reference to this section that I have no desire to 
exclude from the pension rolls a man solely on the ground of his 
reviousservice in the Confederate army. e all know that many 
y reason of their environment enlisted in that service either 
through compulsion or for the purpose of escaping to the Union 
side, and did so escape and join our Army the very first opportunity. 
I do not, however, believe that the Confederate soldier who aban- 
doned his cause when all hope of success had vanished and entered 
the Union Army when the struggle was practically over is entitled 
to receive the bounty of this Government, and for that reason this 
section of the bill should be modified in thisrespect. Section 2 of 
the bill reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That from and after the passage of this act no pension heretofore 
granted or which may hereafter be granted under the pension laws shall be 
reduced or discontinued except for fraud, clerical error, mistake of fact, or 
recovery from disability: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained 

be construed to entitle any person to more than one pension, or as 
allowing more than one pension for the same service, nor to affect or enlarge 
the pension rights of widows and others under sections 4702, 4706, and 4708 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States and acts supplemental to and 
amendatory thereof. 

This section, in my judgment, will not meet the expectation of 
its author, and is open to serious criticism. Iam one of those 
who believe that tive pension certificate in the hands of the old 
veteran should be as sacred as the bond in the hands of the bond- 
holder and should be clothed with all of the privileges of a vested 
right. The old soldier should be as secure in his pension when 
the certificate is once granted as he is to the land to which he 
holds the patent of the “fovernment. The allowance of the pen- 
sion should have the force end effect of a judgment rende b 
a competent court, and stolid only be set aside for actual fraud, 
in a proceeding basea upow an accusation under oath judicial in 
its character, and with reasonable opportunity to defend. This 
section permits the Pension Bureau to set aside the pension for a 
mistake of fact in its ailowance, or for the reason that the pen- 
sioner has recovered from his disabilities. 

These are dangerous provisions, and more especially when in- 
trusted to an unfriendly Bureau. It will be observed that the 
Bureau is the sole judge, and the pensioner is at the mercy and 
subject to the whim and caprice of the Commissioner of Pensions. 
Under these provisions the pone Bureau will undoubtedly hold 
that every person stricken from the pension rolls during the past 
three years falls within one or the other of these provisions. I 
want to warn my Republican friends of the danger of permitting 
these provisions to remain in this bill. We should prohibit in the 
most positive terms the Pension Bureau from striking from the 
roll a single pensioner except for fraud, clearly established in a 
judicial proceeding, in which the fullest opportunity to defend is 
offered. Nothing short of this will protect the pensioner from the 
outrages of which he now so justly complains and bring to him 
that peace of mind so desirable in his declining years. I will now 
invite your attention to section 3 of this bill, which reads: 

Sxc. 3. That all pensions reduced or discontinued since January 7, 1893, 
shall, upon application, be reconsidered and adjudicated in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and the pension, if restored or allowed, shall com- 
mence from the date of such reduction or discontinuance, or from the date 
su uent thereto at which the disability is shown by the evidence to have 


ex : Provided, That in the event of the death of the pensioner after such 


reduction or discontinuance, any accrued pension that may be found due 


under this section shall be paid as provided by existing law in cases of death. 

This section, if administered in a patriotic spirit, will restore to 
the pension roll thousands heretofore dropped, and will enable 
them to recover their pensions from the time they were stricken 
therefrom. This is a simple act of justice to those who have felt 
the blighting hand of this unfriendly Administration. But if ad- 
ministered by an unpatriotic and iendly Commissioner we can 
jee hope for such results. I will next take up section 4, which is 
as follows: 


ee teeetie teartia of say practon eapreday cliswed qhall te by aves 

an wi y ques- 
tion and answer, under cath, in open season, after due notice to the person 
or persons who may be affected thereby to be present personally or by attor- 
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ney; and such person or persons shall have the right to cross-examine anda 
fair and full opportunity to rebut or substantiate any facts alleged or dis- 
puted: Provided, That when fraud is alleged the allegations'shall be reduced 
to — and under oath and the person or persons affected thereby shall 
be furnished with a certified copy of the charges made, together with the 
names of the persons making the same, et least thirty days prior tosuch inves- 
tigation, and shall be furnished with the names of the witnesses by whom 
said charges are to be proved at least five days prior to their examination, 
such investigation to be conducted at the county seat of the county in which 
the person affected resides, and the depositions of witnesses residing outside 
of said county shall be taken as near as may be in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the State or Territory in which said witness resides. 

With reference to this section I will only say its phraseology is 
peculiar, and the procedure not as well defined as it should be, 
still with a fair ne it will doubtless prevent many pen- 
sioners being dropped from the rolls. I will now invite attention 
to section 5, which reads: 

Sec. 5. That in the administration of the pension laws the oath of a person 
who has served asa noncommissioned officer or private shall not have any less 
weight than if such person had served as a commissioned officer: Provided, 
That no claim shall be rejected because of claimant's inability to furnish, as 
to any material fact in the case, the testimony of more than one credible wit- 
ness having knowledge of such fact. 

This section, barring its peculiar phraseology, is free from criti- 
cism and will meet the approval of the old soldier. Under this 
section no distinction can be made in the testimony of a private 
soldier and that of an officer solely on account of rank, but the 
most important provision of this section is that which requires 
the Bureau to accept the testimony of one credible witness where 
two or more heretofore have been required. Many claims have 
come under my observation since I have been here where the 
claimant is unable to furnish the affidavit of more than one credible 
witness to the time, place, and circumstances under which his 
disability was contracted or incurred, and thousands of claims 
are now held in the Pension Office for this reason. This provision 
has my unqualified indorsement, and I fully commend it to this 
House. 

Section 6 meets my approval, and is as follows: 

Sec. 6. That in the administration of the pension laws an affiant shall be 
required only to make oath that said affiant has read or heard read the sub 
scribed affidavit, that the same was prepared in his or her presence at his or 
her dictation, is in affiant’s own language, and that the matters and things 
therein stated are true. 

This section prescribes the form of affidavits to be used in pen- 
sion cases, and is intended to annul, abrogate, and abolish that 
intricate, complicated, unpatriotic, and wicked Order 229, devised, 
designed, and intended to vex, annoy, and harass those applying 
for pensions. and to hinder and delay them in procuring the same. 
The name of the author of this remarkable order will doubtless 
never be known, but it is the legitimate child of a Democratic 
Bureau, and in order that future generations may be able to prop- 
erly interpret the political history of 1896, when they come to read 
it, I will incorporate this order in my remarks: 

[Order No. 229.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSION 
Washington. D. C., June 19, 1898. 

In the preparation of testimony in support of claims in pension cases all 
statements affecting the particular case and not merely formal must be 
written, or prepared to »e typewritten, in the presence of the witness, and 
from his oral declarations then made to the person who then reduces the 
testimony to writing, or then prepares the same to be typewritten. And 
such testimony must embody a statement by the witness that such testimony 
was all written, or prepared for typewriting (as the case may be), in his 
presence, and only from bis oral statements then made; stating also the time, 
place, and person, when, where, and to whom he made such oral statements, 
and that in making the same he did not use and was not aided or prompted 
by any written or printed statement or recital prepared or dictated by any 
other person and not attached as an exhibit to his testimony. 

Any needless delay in the preparation of such testimony after such oral 
statement by the witness or in forwarding the same to this Bureau and any 
material alteration or erasure will be cause for rejecting such testimony 

WM. LUCHREN. ¢ ommissioner. 

Approved: 

Hoke SMithn, Secretary. 

Section 7 is ent, ne corrects an evil that should never 
have existed. The section reads: 

Sec. 7. That all notifications from the Bureau of Pensions as to the status 
of any case shall set forth each and every fact upon which further evidence 
is required to comp!ete the same. 

Section 8 is both wise and timely. It will protect the pensioner 
against that class of cowardly assassins whose morbid natures 
induce them to make false and malicious charges against the un- 
suspécting old veteran with the hope of having his name dropped 
from the pension roll with the assurance that their false, wicked, 
and cowardly communications will be held sacred by the Pension 
Bureau, thus shielding them from public censure and condemna- 
tion. The section is as follows: 

Sec. 8. That all papers, memoranda, writings, letters, or exhibits received 
by the Bureau of Pensions relating to any pension or claim shall be preserved 
and filed with the papers in said case, and every pensioner or pension claim- 
ant shall have the right, in person or by attorney, to examine and inspect 
each and every such paper. memorandum, writing, letter, or exhibit w hich 
has any reference to or bearing upon his or her pension or claim. 

This section should not stop here, but should embrace all such 
communications heretofore received. I make this suggestion, for 
I am informed and believe the fact to be that on the convening 
of this Congress all of these pension files passed through what is 
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know as the shucking process, whereby communications of this 
character were abstracted therefrom. Justice demands that 
these unpatriotic and cowardly methods be ex to the light of 
day, and that these cowardly spies be capone Gotan gaze of an 
outraged people. 
Section 9 simply provides that the records of the War and Navy 
artments showing disabilities to have been received and con- 
tracted in the line of duty shall be conclusive of that fact. Sec- 
tion 10 simply declares that the common-law presumption of death 
after the lapse of seven years shall apply in pension cases. Sec- 
tion 11 relates to proof of marriage, making continuous cohabita- 
tion prima facie evidence thereof. Section 12 fixes July 1, 1865, 
as the date on which the civil war ended. Section 13 extends the 
act of June 27, 1890, to persons who served ninety days or more 
and received an honorable discharge, notwithstandin a prior serv- 
ice in which the soldier was not dise and that the death 
of the soldier while in the line of duty be equivalent to a 
discharge. Section 14 requires the rating under act of June 
27, 1390, to conform to the act of July 14, 1962, up to the maxi- 
mum of $12 per month, and that all disabilities found to exist shall] 


vides that the possion shall not be denied if ‘the disabilities so 
combined entitle the pensioner to $6 per month. 

This section will be appreciated by the pensioners; it restores 
the ruling of Commissioner Raum, and is manifestly just. Under 
the ruling of the present Bureau the sion is denied unless 
Some one of the disabilities in and of itself justifies a rating of $6 
per month. 

Section 15 provides for the recpening of any claim rejected 
under the act of June 27, 1890, without filing a new or supple- 
mental declaration, and fixes the time when the pension shall 
commence if allowed. 

Section 16 construes the term “ without other means of support 
than her daily labor,” used in the act of June 27, 1890, to mean 






















fuse tosupport it, under the shallow pretense that it unjust 
others sintlesky situated. os . » 
in the presence and hearing of ev Democra ‘. 
ber on this floor, and with the records at their command: gine 
fear of contradiction, that the Democratic party has upon this 
floor opposed every measure to pension the soldiers of the late 
war from 1861 to the present time; and that each and every one 
of our pension laws have been placed upon the statute books of 
this country by the sevebtions zesty and over the Opposition of 
the Democratic party; and I challenge any gentleman here t,, put 
his finger upon a single pension law that contradicts my state- 
ment. I will venture the further assertion that this bil] Will not 
receive three Democratic votes, with all of their talk about justice 
to the old soldier, Do gentlemen suppose that they can deceive 
the people further by their sham pretenses and utterances in the 
face of a record of opposition for thirty years? Whynot vote for 
this bill, it is the only measure before the House at this time, and 
then if any other measure can be devised more equitable in its 
support? 


that when such a bill is presented it will not receive 5 votes on 
that side of the House. Like all measures, it will not be the kind 
of a service pension they desire. You flippantly ask why we do 
not report @ service-pension bill. In answer to that I want to 
say that we now have under consideration in the committee a bill 
of that character which will be reported to this body in a few days. 
But I have no doubt, when it comes up for consideration, your 
= will insist that it niet oamme oe ight. of soldiers and 
will refuse to support it. , again, I m t suggest to you 
some very c t reasons for deferring a service-pension bill for 
the present. If you remember, in 1892 the people of this country 


destinies of this nation under 


, . protective 

Without a net income of $300 per annum. This section will be | system, under which the country had prospered as it never pros. 
hailed with joy by thousands of widows now deprived of their | pered before, was supplanted by the of free trade, the pet 
ee: un - the rule Rey oy mo by the < an. — of the an De This ting, os gaa 
whic ies the pension where t income exceeded r mont ys paral every » obstructed trade, orces 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed in my humble wer every | 2,000,000 intoidleness. Our imports exceeded our exports, 


feature of this bill, and while I have eriticised some of 1 trot 
sions I look upon it as a measure of much importance to the old 
soldiers of this country and shall gladly record m vote in its 


—e 7 = was ome rey < eturten syndicate that 
co y be appeased uance © hundred and sixty- 
two millions in bonds, . 


favor. I would like to see section 1 of the bill im my-| We have scarcely seen a da since this ruinous policy was 
self substituted for the first section of this bill. It p in enacted that our expenditures did not exceed our receipts. Our 
substance that at ae am, collor, Saninerecetved or accepted =— quan growing from — ey, = is now into the 
into the service of the Un tates in the war e rebellion ! terest-bearing increased during 
shall be conclusively been j this time $285,000,000. Confronted aS We are to-day with a deficit 


presumed to ha 
and free from disease at the time of such acceptance 

Mr. SULLOWAY. That is right. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Of course it is right. I can conceive of 
nothing more unjust than to deny one of these old veterans a 
pension on the theory that he was unsound when he entered the 
service. I do not care whether he was sound or not when he 
entered the service; he offered his life in the defense of his coun- 
try; the Government inspected and accepted him, and it is 
manifestly unjust now to say, and the Government one ot to 
be permitted to say, that he was unfit to be a soldier. t long 
march and the battlefield are his witnesses, their testimony 
is conclusive. 

Mr. Chairman, I might offer many other suggestions along this 
line, but I have already occu too much time. Noman agree 
more than myself the n ty for this bill; but the ican 

rty never turned a deaf ear to the of the ’s de- 

enders and never will. [Applause] ere never was a time in. 
the history of this country when there was so much uneasiness, 
distrust, and alarm among our pensioners as to-day. Therenever 


of millions, and increasing with each in the year, with ten 
months of this Administration yet to soca would seem to 
be feat reasons for delaying a bill that would increase th 
expenditures at-the lowest estimate fifty millions per annum, 
however meritorious and deserving the measure may be. Give 
ves Democratic the friends 


i ite fas’ Service-pension law, the most i:beral and gecere 
Wil ou Democratic eran, ie, Of amy country ot cart 

ill our us about thi 
patriotic measure? Judging from the past, I sayno. I 
will therefore to them to stand still and they will see the 
salvation of the Peed. [Applause. } 








liberal and patriotic administration of the pension laws when Filled Cheese. 

econ y @ party that does not helen eee In order 

to do this we must be able by law to the hearts of those in 

control eneion Bureau, CrOUs Sant niece into the veins REMARKS 

of the i ya erous supply triotic blood. 

This bein impossible, there ts bat one renety to the old sol- I 

det Sat Wo drive from ns aed poe he prt fas HON. WINFIELD 8. KERR, 


dea. t so mupatriotioaliy and unjustly wi 
emen on the other side of this Chamber are following 

the same hypocritical course with reference to this bill that 
characterized their actions since 1865. The pretend that they 
are in favor of liberal pension ca8 

offered pro: ing either or 
interests and behalf of the old soldiers of this country that has 
met approval. It matters not how wise or — and just 








entitled to the protection of a law which will strip the disguise 
from spurious competitors and compel every product to enter 
the market upon its own merits and for what it is. All laws 
are, toa greater or degree, an abridgment of liberty—so all 
trade jons encroach more or less upon the freedom of busi- 
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| and quality the cupidity of the purchaser m 


| 


ness—but they are nevertheless necessary to secure its honest or | 


orderly . LIeoneede that on a cursory reading of this 
bill, and at first blush, it would seem especially onerous and burden- 


some upon those coming within its provisions, but a careful con- | 
sideration and enumeration of the things required, aside from the | 


tax, will remove that impression and demonstrate that no especial 


hardship is entailed. Im determining whether a law should pass | money, but how long will it last with the present revenu 


or not we should keep steadily in mind the evil at which it is 
directed, the vice which it istocure. It must be borne in mind 
that the business at which this bill is directed has projected itself 
upon the under false pretenses; it has worn the cloak of 
deceit; it declined to meet an honorable competitor in an hon- 
orable wayim the markets. I do not mean to do any man or com- 
bination of men injustice; therefore I say that I presume not all 
the manufacturers of “filled cheese” should be thus character- 
ized, but the evil is sufficiently prevalent to not only justify but 
to demand relief. 

It is no sufficient answer to this legislation to say that “filled 
cheese” is not deleterious to health. Butif it is not it seems inex- 

icable that with such charge being made and the burdens of this 

w im ing that only one person should have appeared before 
the committee against the measure. But, however that may be, 
and the committee seems to have left it unanswered, the law has 
secure foundation in other reasons. The power of Congress under 


the Constitution to legislate on this subject is clear, it seems to | 


me. The internal-revenue taxes, and their method of collection, 
liquors, tobacco, cigars, and as they were formerly levied 

upon a hundred articles, are in all substantial respects as they are 
levied here. That these articles are luxuries or vices does not at 
all affect the power. Formerly taxes by stamps were levied or 
collected upon friction matches, bank checks, and other things, 
all very important, altogether legitimate, and absolutely essential 
under this same constitutional authority. This year, under an 
nestioned law of Congress, 65,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 

id an internal-revenue tax of $1,528,000. 

It is urged that this is a legitimate business and ought not to be 
discriminated against and burdened. So is the distilling of liquor, 
so far as the National Government ards it, a legitimate busi- 
ness, and so the brewing of beer, the makin g of tobacco and cigars, 
the drawing of bank checks, yet all fell within this power and do 
or did bear the burdens of taxation. 

Every State in the Union,I presume, has laws to protect its 

inst deception from adulterated food products. Ohio 
has an elaborate and successful system of pure-food laws. These 
laws do not rest upon the sale nor essentially upon the ground 
that adulterated articles are deleterious to health. is one of 
the reasons for their existence; but they rest upon the broader 
foundation that the people are entitled to protection against fraud 
pen gy tae —_ apes hie — as 
dairy butter; but an individual who supposes he is buying butter 
and gets oleomargarine is defrauded. gS the individual who sup- 
he is buying ‘‘ full cream cheese” and is given ‘‘ filled cheese ” 
E defrauded and deceived. That kind of practice is legal and 
moral deceit and ought to be prevented if a remedy can be devised. 
It has brought our cheese into disrepute in foreign markets. 

State legislatures, limited in their powers by the Federal Consti- 
tution, can afford no adequate relief. This product, while it is 
the subject of interstate commerce, is beyond the reach of State 
regulation or control. I venture the opinion that nine-tenths of 
the trade im this article by the manufacturer and wholesaler is 
interstate and within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. 

I do not believe the exactions of this bill are any more burden- 


some than those imposed several other businesses by Federal 
laws, but if they are the re of the committee shows that the 
producers and dealers in “ cheese” have made them neces- 


sary. A man who manufactures a good article of any kind ad- 
vances his own interests by preserving by suitable marks the iden- 
i his product. Fees are paid for trade-marks and suits are 
uted to redress and prevent their infringement. But in this 
i one of proportions, no such business precautions 
are taken, or seemingly advisable. As thecommittee report shows, 
a large ——— of the product is sold by the manufacturers to 
= t -— mage waeenren, aes sans or ar otonal 
ving to jo ivilege ocating t ce oO 
ufacture and naming the aie 
Only one reasonable inference is from such a situation, 
namely the manufacturer has no pride im his product and is in 
with the dealer to deceive the consumer. When this 
and bastardized by its producer, reaches the 
dealer, the report shows that it is marked ‘‘New York State full 
cheese,” “‘ Fine cream cheese,” ‘* Badger State full cream 


§ 


ei 


cream 
cheese”; and this defrauds and deceives the purchaser and con- 
sumer, ufacturers 


and as well infringes the rights of the honest man 





| 
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of these brands of cheese and brings their product into disrepute 
through the deception. It appears that these dealers have stencil 
plates, and with them mark the cheese anything, give itany name 
Ly suggest. It is cer- 
tainly time that such practices should be put under the ban of the 
law, and here and now is a splendid opportunity to do it. 

The minority of the committee, among the grounds upon which 
they oppose the measure, deprecate the present increase of reve- 
nue in view of the plethoric condition of the Treasury. As sup- 
porting this argument they say there is now in the Treasury over 
and above the gold reserve $160,000.000. So there is of borrowed 
es and 
expenditures? Yesterday's statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures show the expenditures to be $1,041,000 over the receipts. 
At this rate the $160,000,000 would last abont one hundred and 
fifty-mine days, or about five months. How such an argument 
overwhelms one! In a month or two Congress will adjourn for 
six months at least; before we again convene this fund will be 
exhausted at the present rate of diminution, and each day there- 
after the Governmient will be running behind. It is also asserted 
in some quarters that the President will reconvene Congress unless 
some revenue legislation isenacted. Allof which is very interest- 
ing in connection with this revenue argument. The manufactur- 
ers of and dealers in this article may find some substantial benefit 
to their business in this measure. I have no information as to 
whether this kind of cheese is imported, but if not now I have no 





| doubt that soon the enterprise of other countries will follow the 





Yankee lead and will be making filled cheese and seeking a 
market for it abroad, and most hkely in this direction. This bill, 
in addition to the import duty, the tariff, levies 8 cents a pound 
internal-revenue tax upon the foreign product. This will give the 
American producer of filled cheese the American market; so that, 
after all, this advantage may lift the burdens of the measure. 

At any rate, itis a reasonable proposition. It enforces fair deal- 
ing, honest business. It prevents fraud and deceit and puts this 
article into the market upon its merits, with its own flag flying. 

We have stopped pirating on the high seas. Wehave attempted 
to stop it against copyrighted literature and works ofart. Let us 
now stop it in the cheese business. 


River and Rarber Appropriations, 
SPE KOH 
or 
HON. DAVID G. COLSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 


making appro 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7977 
t ertain publie 


priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 


Mr. COLSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I were to criticise the bill now before the House 
for consideration I would say that the appropriations made for 
some of the rivers of the country are too small. There is no econ- 
omy in making public improvements by piecemeal. Sucha policy 
results in increased cost in the completion of any improvement to 
which it is applied. This bill in some of its parts does not meet my 
approval. Itisinsomeofitsitemstooilliberal. I will refer toonly 
one item, which is the one of $20,000 for continuing the improve- 
ment of the Cumberland River between the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky State line and the town of Burnside, in Kentucky, to be 
expended in purchasing sites and masonry for locks and dams 21 
and 22 on said river. I asked the committee to put these locks 
and dams under the continuous contract system or to appropriate 
$100,000 for expenditure in the work. The bill does neither, but 
carries only $20,000 for the purpose named. This amount, though 
small, is the only appropriation ever made especially for that part 
of the Cumberland between the State line and the town of Burn- 
side, and bearing in mind this fact, I am pleased to get the $20,000. 
But it is illiberal. 

Were it allowable under the ru!s under which we are operating 
to offer amendments, I would offer an amendment putting these 
locks and dams (21 and 22) under continuous contract, and fail- 
ing to secure its adoption would move to increase the appropria- 
tion for said locks and dams to $100,000. 

By the Cumberland River the distance from Nashville, Tenn., 
to Burnside, on the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, in Kentucky, is 
327 miles, and nowhere between these two points is this river 
crossed by any railroad. This may strike you as remarkable, but 
it is true. 

The Cumberland River,in the plan for its improvement,is di- 
vided into two sections, the Cumberland below Nashville and the 
Cumberland above Nashville. 

Nearly all the appropriations made for the improvement of the 
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Cumberland above Nashville has been expended on that part of 
the river in Tennessee. 

This is not just to the people along that part of the division 
above Nashville which is in Kentucky. Of the 327 miles of the 
Cumberland between Nashville (in Tennessee) and Burnside (in 
Kentucky) 203 miles is in Kentucky, and the people of the dis- 
tricts lying along this part of this 203 miles of the Cumberland 
between the State line and Burnside seek the markets of the coun- 
try not by going down the river to Nashville, but by going up it 
to the railroad at Burnside. Burnside is the railroad shipping 
point for all the upper Cumberland River country between Burn- 
side and the State line. Hence the importance of pushing the 
improvement of the Cumberland River from Burnside down. 
The river is navigable up to Burnside for boats of 3-foot draft 
about five months in the year. 

The plan of improvement favorably reported by the engineers 
is entirely possible, and when completed will make the river navi- 
gable to Burnside all the year for boats of 4-foot draft. The com- 
pletion of locks and dams 22 and 21, which are about 5 and 30 
miles, respectively, below Burnside, would give transportation all 
the year to a large territory, rich in oil, coal, timber, and a variety 
of resources. Thepeople of this section are honest, industrious, and 
progressive, and I here and now enter my earnest protest against 
the failure to make an adequate appropriation for the pushing for- 
ward of the improvement of the Cumberland River from Burnside 
down. The Republican eed can not afford to neglect any im- 
provement that ought to bemade, The Republican party believes 
in the policy of internal improvement, as it does in the doctrine of 
protection. These are the two great policies for which Henry 
Clay stood, and Kentucky stands to-day advocating them, Ken 
tuckians never having departed from the faith of that great man. 


Pensions. 


The Loyalists of East Tennessee—Their Services as Soldiers—The National 
Guards and Home Guards—Never Paid as Promised— 
Their Appeal for Justice. 


SP EREOH 
HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 25, 1896, 
a House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pen- 
ons-—- 

Mr. GIBSON said! 

Mr. Speaker: The remarks that I propose to submit to-night 
in connection with the pending measure will not perhaps appear 
at first to bear directly upon the bill now under consideration, 
but later on their pertinency will become more manifest. 

I desire to speak to-night in reference to what might be termed 
the irregular Union soldiers of the South. Those soldiers may be 
divided into three distinct classes: First, the men who joined ae 
ular military organizations without ever having been mustered; 
second, the “ East Tennessee National Guards,” and third, the 
‘* Home Guards” of East Tennessee. 

A great many of the regular East Tennessee regiments fre- 

uently passed through their end of the State, and as they passed 
through numbers of loyal men joined their ranks. These men 
had no thought of bounties, They did not wait to be examined 
by surgeons; they did not wait to be mustered into the service; 
they did not even stop to put on uniforms, but dressed in our 
mountain homespun took their places in the ranks of the Army 
and ran all the risks of a soldier, proud of the chance to serve un- 
der the flag of their country and battle in her cause, with the con- 
sent, of course, of the officers commanding the companies and the 
officers commanding the regiments. These men went into battle 
with the regiments they had thus joined. Many of them were 
killed, many were wounded, and many captu Many served 
six, eight, ten, twelve, or more months in the service, and when 
these regiments at last reached some point where a mustering 
officer could be found, those who were kilied of course were not 
there and could not be mustered; those who were wounded and 
were in the hospitals, and the sick who had been left elsewhere, 
could aot be mustered; and very frequently those who were pres- 
ent were rejected because of wounds, injuries, or other disability 
incurred while in the service; and thus but a small percentage of 
them were ever actually mustered into the armies of the Union 
and became entitled to a soldier's rights. 

BRAVE SOLDIERS NEVER MUSTERED. 

I have introduced a number of bills covering cases of this char- 
acter, One case is that of a man who served about three years, 
Capt. George A. Tillett, who was three times wounded in battle 
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and twice madea prisoner of war. Captain Tillett’s record is one 
of thrilling interest. Another case is that of William B. Cald- 
well, who joined the Ninth Tennessee Cavalry. I have in my 
hand the statement of his case as it aecees of record in the Rec- 
ord and Pension Office of the War Department. He enlisted in 
Company D, Ninth Tennessee Cavalry, and served with the regi- 
ment in several engagements, the last one at Bulls Gap, Tenn. 
on November 14, 1864, in which engagement he received a bullet 
wound in his right hip. He was sent to the army hospital at 
Knoxville, where he remained until March, 1865, when he re- 
joined his regiment, but was rejected because his wound had dis- 
abled him for further military service—was never mustered. 

I could also call attention to the cases of William C. Chandler 
and Jason R. Gossett, pending before this House, both of whom 
were captured by the rebels after enlistment and before muster 
and confined in rebel prisons—in Chandler’s case for about two 
years and in Gossett’s caseeight months. I could cite many other 
cases, but refer to these to show that there — to be some law 
passed by the Con of the United States giving these inen who 
thus rendered faithful services some recognition as soldiers and 
some adequate compensation for their patriotism, their heroism, 
- aT unselfish services in thecause of their country. [Ap- 
plause. 

I have introduced a general bill covering this class of cases: 
but for fear I may not get an opportunity to discuss that bill, I 
state the matter here, as pertinent to some extent to the bill now 
under consideration. 

NATIONAL GUARDS OF EAST TENNESSEE. 

The second class of cases I wish to refer to are National Guards 
of East Tennessee. When General Burnside came into East Ten- 
nessee the people went forth to nieet him in crowds and to wel- 
come him as a deliverer. They embraced the very horse he was 
riding. The women crowded around to take his hand and touch 
his garments. His march from Cumberland Gap to Knoxville 
was one continuous ovation. The mountains rejoiced and the 
very hills broke forthinto songs, for the day of their deliverance 
had come. Union blossomed out everywhere, all over East 
Tennessee, from the p where they had been hidden during 
the winter of those terrible times when the Confederates were in 
control of that mountain land, and a jubilee was held in every 
loyal home. [Applause.] Later on I will read a letter that Gen- 
eral Burnside addressed to Mr. Lincoln in reference to the extraor- 
dinary loyalty and patriotic devotion of the people of East Ten- 
nessee. As soon as he struck that country he issued an order a 
part of which I will read, and the whole I will append to my re- 
mar 


General Field Orders, } HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 10. September 15, 1863. 
For the better defense of East Tennessee the loyal citizens are hereby 
invited and authorized to form themselves into companies, which will be 
known as the “ National Guard ” of East Tennessee. 
* * * * * + 7 
The companies will elect their own officers, and as soon as the o' tion 
is completed either the captain or some other responsible officer will report at 
suse Seeeatoren when arms, ammunition, and necessary equipments will 
> issu 
The companies will be mustered into the service of the United States— 


Note that lan , Mr. S er—‘‘ will be mustered into the 
service of the United States”; not into the service of the State of 
Tennessee, nor into the service of General Burnside, but into 
‘the service of the United States.” I call special attention to 
these words, for the reason that the War Department, as I will 
hereafter show, claims that they were mere State militia or 
‘*home guards,” 

The oqmupemine will be mustered into the service of United States, and 


when called out by competent ee receive Sony and allowances 
ce. 
* 


given other troops of the same arm in volunteer se’ 
* ~ * 


. + x 
The loyal citizens of East Tennessee are called upon to be active in forming 
themselves into com: , in order that they my armed with the 
ible delay. The Government places arms at their disposal to be used in 
Sedonee of their homes, and it is hoped they will come forward with prompt- 
toward securing vasion. 


ness and do their several counties from in 
By command of or-General Burnside. 
LEWIS RICHMOND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


COMPANIES OF NATIONAL GUAEDS. 

You will notice that this order calls them ‘the National Guard 
of East Tennessee,” not home guards, not State militia, not county 
guards, but ‘‘the National Guard of East Tennessee.” They were 
rere eguaonh and msecel tase ones nipped oy the Uni 
were and officered, arm eq e 
States, and were in every sense soldiers of the nited States. 

In pursuance of that order numerous companies of Nati nal 
Guards were in East Tennessee, notably the following: 

Five companies in the county of Sevier, commanded a 
tively by Capts. Benjamin F. Tipton, Daniel Kelley, Samuel W. 
— les, ae and Jacob bsg te 

our comyanies ount County, comman respecti > 
Capts. Newton McConnell, Elijah Walker, Hamilton ripton, and 
William Bingham. 











One company in Knox County, commanded by Capt. Gideon S. 
White. 

One company in Union County, commanded by Capt. William 
Shelby. 7 

One company in 
Carter. 

Two companies in Cocke County, commanded by Capts. Rus- 
sell Jenkins and Jefferson Denton, respectively. 

Three companies in Scott, Morgan, and Campbell counties, com- 
manded, respectively, by Capts. Dennis Trammell, Wimer Croley, 
and Joseph Newport. ese three companies have been recog- 
nized as soldiers, and what I may hereafter say about the non- 
payment and non-recognition of the National Guards of East Ten- 
nessee does not refer to these three companies. 

These companies were sworn into the service of the United 
States under Burnside’s order, as I will presently show. 

I have in my hand an original draft of the oath furnished by 
General Burnside to be administered to these men. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Jefferson County, commanded by Capt. Daniel 


OATH TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
Knoxville, Tenn., October 3, 1863. 


Oath to be administered to the National Guard of East Tennessee: 

“All and each of you do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that 
you will bear true ee to the United States of America, and that you 
will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies or opposers 
whatsoever, and observe and obey the orders of the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers appointed over you according to the 
Rules and Articles for the Government of the Armies of the United States. 
So help you God.” 

That is the oath that these men took. They remained subject 
to the orders of United States officers from their enlistment to 
their disbandment. They fought battle after battle, sometimes 
victorious and sometimes going down in defeat. Many of them 
were killed, many of them were oes many suffered all the 
horrors of Andersonville prison; and in revenge for their espousal 
of the cause of the Union, when the Confederate forces under 
Longstreet came in, the rebel guerrillas and Cherokee Indians from 
the mountains of North Carolina were turned loose upon their 
families, and their property burned or swept away, and their wives 
and children maltreated. 

SERVICES RENDERED BY THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, with the exception stated, none of these 
men has ever been paid one cent by the Government of the United 
States. Not a dollar has ever gone into their pockets. They were 
armed by the Government, it is true; they drew ammunition 
from the Government, it is true; but they furnished their own 
clothing, they furnished their own horses, and they furnished their 
owncommissaries. I have here the muster rolls of several of those 
companies, with the affidavits of the officers as to the services that 
they rendered. Twoof these affidavits I will, for the information 
of the House, append to my remarks as samples of the services 
rendered by these companies of National Guards. 

These affidavits all show that these companies of National 
Guards were all organized and duly sworn into the service of the 
United States under General Field Order No. 10 just read, that 
they were armed by General Burnside, that they were under mili- 
tary order, that they rendered many and valuable services, that 
many of these guards were killed, wounded, and captured, that 
some died in rebel prisons, and that, in short, they had all the 
varying fortunes and vicissitudes of soldiers in time of war, with- 
out, however, ever receiving any of the compensations and allow- 
ances promised them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the excuse that the War Department 
has given why these companies were not paid? General Burnside 
himself, while he was in the Senate of the United States, I am 
told, went to the then Secretary of War and entreated him to 

the National Guards of East Tennessee, telling the Sec- 
retary that he had solemnly pledged these men that they should be 
ized as United States soldiers, and receive, in the language 

of general order— 


The pay and allowances given other troops of the same arm in the volunteer 


I hold in my hand the letter of the Adjutant-General, dated 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1880, and he gives as areason why 
these troops should not be paid the following: 

The returns of the Army of the Ohio, in which it is claimed the companies 
served, make no mention of the force. The companies were simply home 


and as such furnished with armsand ammunition to defend them- 
selves whenever the occasion required. 


THE NATIONAL GUARDS DULY AUTHORIZED. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this very report he gives the general 
= order that I have just referred to, issued f General Burn- 
diers in “ service of the United States,” promising them ‘the 
pay and allowances given other troops in the same arm of the vol- 
unteer service”; and his report also sets forth the orders that were 

to these men to go to different places and do various duties. 
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them ‘‘ National Guards,” recognizing them as sol- | Now I will read a letter dated September 11. 





| tember 25, ten days afterwards. 
| loyal men of East Tennessee to be active. 


| upon that point. 


| State of Tennessee. 
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15,1863, and the document which I will now read is dated Sep- 

General Burnside called on the 

Well, they were active. 

In less than a week over 2,000 men had rallied to his call. On the 

25th of September, 1863, ten days after he had issued his field 
order, he issued this special field order: 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMY 

Knoa ée, Tenn., , ; 

He had just come to Knoxville. It was the first time it had 

been taken possession of by the Union armies during the rebellion. 


oF THE UORTO, 


N 


Special Field Orders, | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE On 
No. 29. } Knoxville, Tenn., Septe 
. * . * 

6. Capt. R. C. Crawford will proceed without delay to Sevier, Cocke, Greene, 
Hawkins, and Hancock, East Tennessee, and such other places as he may 
deem necessary for the purpose of mustering into the service of the | l 
States the National Guard of East Tennessee in those counties. and of dis 
tributing 1,000 stand rifled arms, with accouterments and amm i Cap 
tain Crawford has authority to muster in one mustering officer for each 


county. 
> = « * . * 

By command of Major-General Burnside: 
R. H 


Captain & A 


I. GODDARD 
dD. ¢ t A. A. A.G 

These officers, whose muster rolls I hold in my hand, swear and 
prove by overwhelming testimony that Capt. R. Clay Crawford 
appeared, had the companies drawn up, swore every man, entered 
their names upon the muster rolls, and put them under military 
orders; and from that time on for months these men were as much 
in the service of the United States of America as any men who 
fought under our flag during the war of the rebellion. 

These muster rolls show the names of the men killed in battle, 
wounded, and captured, the marches they made, and the battles 
they fought. 

The War Department has said, in a letter dated June 5, 1890, 
addressed to Hon. H. F. Finley, then a member of this House, 
from Kentucky: 


It is proper to remark that the records fail to show any author n to 
raise these companies was ever given by the War Department; a 
absence of any record of their muster into the United States service 


members thereof are not entitled to discharges therefrom 

He says there is no record of any authorization, but I have 
already shown that General Burnside had authorized the forma 
tion of these companies. It is said, however, that General Burn- 
side had no authority from the War Department. That would be 


| a miserable defense for a great Government to set up as an excuse 


for refusing to pay the soldiers who rallied to her defense at her 
call in her hour of danger. But let us what the record is 
Here is a copy of a letter addressed by President 
Lincoln to Andrew Johnson, which is contained in the War Rec- 
ords, Series I, Volume XXX, Part III: 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN TO GOVERNOR JOHNSON 


see 


EXECUTIVE 


MANSION, 
Washington, Septen ber { 


° 0.00 a. Mm, 
It must be remembered that Andrew Johnson was appointed by 
President Lincoln brigadier-general, and military governor of the 
And I wish to stop right here to say that the 
soldiers of East Tennessee had none of the advantages of the sol- 
diers of Ohio or Indiana or New York or Pennsylvania or the 
other loyal States. Tennessee had no State organization; we had 
no governor; we had no adjutant-general. Our regiments were 
‘‘orphans,” so to speak. They were left to take care of them- 
selves. In your States your governor and adjutant-general vig- 
ilantly guarded the welfare of your soldiers. In Tennessee, men 
not only served as soldiers and were killed, wounded, captured, or 
disabled without ever being mustered, but privates served as lieu- 
tenants and captains for months and months before they were 
commissioned, and sometimes without ever being commissioned 


at all. Our Tennessee soldiers were not only ‘‘orphans,” but 
orphans without a guardian. [Laughter. | 
Now listen to this letter: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, September 3, 1863—9.30 a. m. 


Hon. ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Dispatch of yesterday received. 


I shall try to find the paper you mention 
and carefully consider it. 


In the meantime let me urge that you do your 


utmost to get every man you can, black and white, under arms at the very 
earliest moment to guard roads, bridges, and trains, allowing all the better- 
trained soldiers to go forward to Rosecrans. Of course I mean for you to 
act in cooperation with, and not independently of, the military : 4 hor a. 

A. LINCOLN. 


Mr. PICKLER. I suppose they would not have refused men 
then even if they had been in the Confederate service? 

Mr. GIBSON. Not in those days. The Government was glad 
to get all the men they could. This letter is dated September 8. 
It will be found also 
in the War Records, Series I, Volume XXX, Part IJ. At that 
time Mr. Lincoln had his eye right on East Tennessee. East Ten- 
nessee was dear to his heart. The letter read yesterday by my 
colleague [Mr. Brown], of the Chattanooga district of East Ten- 


fis penned field order that I have just read is dated September | nessee, addressed by President Lincoln to General Buell, shows 
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how Mr. Lincoln's heart was yearning for the Union men in East 
Tennessee, who were anxious for the time to come when they 
could show their devotion to their country by battling under its 
flag. [Applause.} I will append that letter tomy remarks. The 
letter of Mr. Lincoln to Governor Johnson was dated September 
8. On September 11, three days afterwards, General Halleck, 
then the General-in-Chief of all our armies, wrote the following 
letter: 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1863. 
Major-General Burystpz, 
Cumberland Gap: 
Cumberland Gap is the northern gateway to East Tennessee. 
HALLECK TO BURNSIDE. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1863. 
Major-General BuRNsInz, 
Cumberland Gap: 
* + 7 ” * + * 
The Secretary of War directs that you raise all the volunteers you can in 
Kast Tennessee. Select the officers, and if not commissioned by Governor 


Johnson, they will be by the Pr ent. If you have not arms and equip- 
iments at your disposal, telegraph for them. 
> * » * a ” © 


H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chie/. 

The —— field order of General Burnside read a moment 
ago is dated September 15, four days after this order. It is pre- 
sumed, at least it is my presumption, that as soon as General 
Burnside received this dispatch from General Halleck to raise all 
the volunteers he could in East Tennessee he issued his general 
field order calling upon the loyal men of East Tennessee to form 
themselves in military companies to be known as the National 
Guard of East Tennessee. 

And on September 17, two days after the date of his 
field order No. 10, General Burnside sends this dispatch to 


Halleck: 
BURNSIDE TO HALLEOK. 


meral 
meral 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
September 17, 1863. 

Maj. Gen. BH. W. Hanunck, 
General-in-Chief, 
Larrived here on the night of the 12th. * * * I brought with me 5,000 
stand of rifled muskets, with equipments and ammunition, which are now 
being issued to troops that are aaes here. I think we will have no 
difficulty meres from 5,000 to 10,000 troops, and theref. 
stand of Springfield rifles be placed at my 


in Cincinnati, with equip- 
ment and plenty of ammunition. The menin country are all good mar’ 
men, and are devotedly | 
Res} ys A. E. BURNSID: 
Major-General, Commanding. 


Right here a comparison of dates is important and suggestive. 
On September 8, 1868, President Lincoln writes to Military Gov- 
ernor Johnson of Tennessee: 

Do your utmost to get every man you can, black and white, under arms at 
the very earliest moment. 

On September 11, three days afterwards, Gen. H. W. Halleck 
writes to General Burnside, then just entering East Tennessee: 

The Secretary of War directs that you raise all the volunteers you can in 
Rast Tennessee. 

On September 15, four days after this order, and as soon as he 
could, under the circumstances, no doubt, General Burnside is- 
sued General Field Order No. 10, saying: 

For the better defense of East Tennessee the loyal citizens are hereby in- 
vited and authorized to form themselves into companies, which 
known as the “* National Guard” of East Tennessee. 

And on September 17, two days thereafter, General Burnside 
tells General Halleck that he is issuing arms to the troops organ- 
izing at Knoxville. 

So anxious was President Lincoln to know how General Burn- 
side was prospering in East Tennessee in raising men that on 
October 17, 1863, he sent this dispatch: 
War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., October 17, 1863. 
Major-General BuRNSIDE, Knoxville, Tenn. 


lam tly interested to know how many new troops of all sorts you have 
waised in Tennessee. Please inform me. 
A. LINCOLN. 


And on the day of its receipt General Burnside sent this answer: 
KNOXVILLE, October 20, 1863. 

His Excellency ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President; 

Your dispatch of this date ived. We have armed some guards, 
ond have recruited nearly 3,000 men for dheee a service. — 
a + a * + * > 
A. E. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, who can doubt, after reading and comparing 
these letters, that General Burnside had authority from the War 
Department, and from President Lincoln hi , to raise these 
Saeven of National Guards and make them the promises he 

id? 


THE BRAVERY AND PATRIOTISM OF THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 
In those days all that the men of East Tennessee wanted was an 
opportunity to fight under the flag of their country. Remember, 
that everything in the shape of a weapon of war had been strained 
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out of East Tennessee by the Confederate authorities, and it wag 
a crime for any man there to have a weapon in his possession 
Once fully armed it would have taken 50,000 Confederate troops 
to have held secure possession of that loyal mountain land. And 
after getting arms many were the deeds of heroism performed by 
them; and the published volumes of the War Records show that 
the National Guards of East Tennessee were often in evidences 
when the services of loyal and brave soldiers were in demand, and 
He ee made is one of which we all are justly prond., 
pplause. 

it was these men who saved General Burnside’s army from 
starvation in the city of Knoxville when besieged by Longstreet. 
They provided him with forage; they supplied him with provi- 
sions; they kept the reads into Knoxville open; they floated down 
the Tennessee River rafts loaded with provisions and forage: they 
swarmed on the flanks of Longstreet’s army, capturing stragglers, 
ery ae yes and fighting foragers. it is safe to say 
that it not been for the National Guard of East Tennesse, 
Burnside would have been starved into surrendering, and no one 
can confidently tell what the results of that surrender would hayes 
been on the issues of the war. And yet to this good day theso 
heroic National Guards have never been recognized as soldiers and 
have never received one cent of pay for their services and no pen- 
sions for their sufferi 

A Member. Itisa ’ 

Mr. GIBSON. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that before this Congress 
adjourns it will do justice to these men and will see to it that the 
faith which the Government pledged to them is made good, and 
ined he peemeesees General ecnetie are in all things ratified 
and f Remember. Mr. Speaker, that these men who served 
from two to five monthsnever received adime of pay. The wives 
and children of those that were killed in battle never received 
either a pension or any other benefits from the Government. 
Those that died me grape at Andersonville have received no en- 
comium, no rew no a as soldiers of a Government 
they died to save; they died, by their country “ unwept, un- 

« I have here the affidavit of 
i r to whom four of these companies 
were directed to report for duty, giving a full account of their 
services. I will print it as a part of my remarks, 
THE HOME GUARDS. 





Mr. S$ , there is another class of men in East Tennessee 
about whom I wish to say something. Before General Burnside 
came mountain men of East Tennessee organized themselves 


into companies called ‘‘ Home Guards.” The principal companies 

ized in my district were those cauammentied by 
Capt. Joshua J. Duncan, Capt. William A. Hembree, Capt. Wayne 
W. Cotton, and Capt. William i Robbins, of Scott Coun 
ayy eeu of th ‘iberty-lovin on rhe fi 1 
exact coun’ ose li ~ w ‘oug’! 
under Marion and Sumter in the Revolution. They 
were the exact counterparts of the men who fought under John 
Sevier and Isaac Shelby a 


were the same sort of ee ee eae 


days of the er war, and finally drove Cornwallis to 
the sea, and enabled W — and i 
and capture him and his wh 

You all know what was said by 
read the glorious tidings the 
illed and the roy: 
at Kings Mountain by John Sevier and Isaac Shelby, bo 
what isnow East Tennessee. They were North Carolinians at that 
time, because that victory was won before our State was organ- 
ized. It may not be known to all the gentlemen present that the 
men who fought at Kings Mountain were the ancestors of my 
———. Col. John Sevier, who a agora cage os the East 

ennessee regiments at Kings eee, was governor 
of Tennessee; and Col. Isaac Shelby, who commanded another 
East Tennessee regiment in that battle, afterwards removed to 
Kentucky and became its first governor. He is the 7 ro 
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that 
stricken with the blow that made. 
try they protected. They not only kept out the Confederate in- 
vaders, but they did more. 


cite an incident by Cal. Crs , 
infantry and cavalry, was sent the 
manding in East Tennessee—and I may say, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that it took at least 20,000 Confederate troops for the first two 
, of the war to garrison East Tennessee and the 





home guards and punish the mountaineers for their loyalty; but 
those home guards bushwhacked him. They filled every moun- 
tain top, they filled every rocky crag, they filled every cove, they 
8 ed in every forest, they were upon every ridge, and they 
sent their bullets down into Vaughan’s brigade from the right 
and from the left, so thickly and with such unerring aim that at 
last his men turned and fled panic-stricken and in dismay, de- 
claring that the mountains were filled with Yankee bushwhackers 
and to stay there was certain death. [Applause.]} 


SERVICES OF THE HOME GUARDS. 


These ‘Home Guards” piloted the Union refugees northward 
from the whole Southern country, from northern Georgia, from 
western North Carolina, from eastern Tennessee, up through the 
mountains into Kentucky, where they organized into regiments 
under the ofthe Union. Congress voteda pension a few nights 
ago to Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Cooper. He was from the county of 
Campbell, a county which I now represent and in which I for- 
merly lived. He was the best specimen of the ideal American 
soldier that the war of the rebellion gave a chance to come to the 
front. He left the plow when a boy and joined our Army in the 
war with Mexico. e marchedas a gallant American soldier from 
Vera Cruz to the halls of the Montezumas. Coming back home, 
he went upon his little farm and resumed the avocations of an 
humble farmer. He was elected to the office of constable of his 
civil district and served faithfully as became a good citizen. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out he again left his plow. 

thered together a few of his neighbors, bade his family good- 

y, and went to Kentucky, walking all the way, until they 
reached a place where there was a Union flag flying and a Fed- 
eral officer in command; and there he got authority to go back 
to Tennessee and organize a regiment. He stole through the 
mountains in the night, gathered together about 100 men and 
carried them to Kentucky. He opened the way, and the Union 
men of East Tennessee poured out, marching in the night-time 
and hiding in the daytime, in order to reach the rendezvous in 
the State of Kentucky. And in this way was raised the first reg- 
iment of Union soldiers from East Tennessee. This same man, 
Joseph A. Cooper, without the aid of education, without the aid 
of wealth, without any influential friends or family connections, 
without any assistance but the will of a hero, the heart of a patriot, 
and the soul of a Christian. rose step by step in the Army until 
as a crowning reward for bravery and skill he was finally mus- 
tered out as a brevet major-general in the Army of the United 
States. /Applause. ] 

The “Home Guards” kept the roads leading from the South 
into the Union lines in Kentucky open, and thousands were the 
Union refugees they enabled to reach those points in Kentucky 
where they could organize themselves into companies and regi- 
ments under the Union flag. Mr. Speaker, there is one thing that 
I will discuss right here. Itisthe —_ of a man toa pension who 
left the Confederate army and joined the Union Army. I had in- 
tended 1o have spoken of it later on, but will referto it now. The 
Confederates had their infantry and cavalry stationed in all of 
the mountain passes, up and down all of the valleys of East Ten- 
nessee, their forces numbering at times about 20,000 men. Gen. 
Albert Sidney Johnston has been excused for his failure to hold 
Bowling Green and other points in Kentucky, and for allowing 
the Federals to flank him, by reason of the fact that it took so 
many thousand Confederate soldiers to keep the Unionists of 
East Tennessee overawed, and prevent them from destroying the 
rebel railroad communications through their country. 


THE PERSECUTION OF EAST TENNESSEANS. 


Mr. Speaker, these companies of Union refugees that were fiee- 
ing through the mountains of East Tennessee to the Union lines 
in Kentucky to escape conscription into the rebel army were being 
constantly captured, and were being hung or shot on the spot by 
their Confederate captors; and if any of you gentlemen ever pass 
through that country you will see the graves of these patriots by 
the roadside, a great many of them, many of which are in neat 
inclosures, painted white, because the people revere the memory 
of those murdered patriots, men who suffered in their country’s 
cause. [Applause.|" And you will inquire what is the meaning 
of those little inclosures, and will be told that there sleep men 
who were murdered by the rebels during the war because they 
loved their country. Plenty of them were hung, hundreds were 
shot, thousands died in prison . In those days every man 
was enrolled for conscription; if he did not put in his appearance 
at the county seat on a given day he was considered a deserter; 
and if captured was ares shot, or thrown into prison. Ali the 
prominent Union men that were over the military age were ar- 
rested. You remember that Governor Brownlow was put in the 
prison at Knoxville. Hundreds of prominent Unionists were im- 

isoned, and many sent to Tuscaloosa, where they died. When 

orace Maynard was elected to Congress the last time, before the 
war became fiagrant, he barely escaped capture; and Col. Thomas 
A. R. Nelson, who was elected to Congress from upper East Ten- 
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nessee at the same time, while trying to get out of the country, 
was captured by the Confederate forces, put into prison, and actu- 
ally compelled to take the oath of allegiance to the Southern Con- 
federacy in order to save his life. In those days the bullet, the 
halter, or the prison pen was the fate of every man in East Ten- 
nessee who was suspected of being hostile to the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

But no amount of persecution, not the hangman’s rope, nor the 
deadly bullet, nor the prison pen, not exposure to the rigors of 
the weather, not starvation nor disease, not the depressing influ- 
ences of false reports of Union disasters, not the longing for home 
not distressing tidings of wives or dear kinsmen in sic 


ess or 


| want, not all these influences, singly or combined, could shake 


the fidelity of the Union men of East Tennessee tothe flag of th 
fathersand the Constitution of theircountry. And Ihereand now 
challenge history to produce a sublimer spectacle of unselfish and 
unfailing patriotism than was exhibited by the Union men of East 
Tennessee during the dark days of the war of the rebellion. They 
truly were— 
The noblest of that noble race 
That since the days of old 
Haye kept the lamps of loyalty 
Alight in hearts of gold 


UNION MEN FORCED INTO THE REBEL ARMY 


Tt was this class of men, thus forced into the Confederate army 
by fear of death or the prison pen, who, at the first favorable op- 
portunity, deserted from that army and joined the army that 
fought under the flag that they loved so dearly and for the cause 
for which they had struggled so bravely and solong. [ Applause. 
This is the class of men that the gentleman from Sotth Dakota. 
the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, who repre- 
sents this bill, is anxious to relieve from the odium of having 
served in the Confederate army by placing them upon the same 
footing as other Union soldiers, a footing to which they are clearly 
entitled by every principle of patriotism and every impulse of 
peiny and gratitude. [Applause. | ' 

I have no special anxiety to help any class of men who, while 
voluntarily serving in the Confederate army or while prisoners of 
war to the United States, when they saw the Confederacy tum 
bling to pieces, then joined the Union armies. I want to help the 
men who were forced into the Confederate army—men who had 
Union hearts, and who left the Confederate army the first chance 
they had. I have introduced a bill for the benefit of these men, 
because scores of my constituents in the last twelve months have 
been dropped from the rolls of the Pension Office because their 
names appear on the Confederate muster rolls, they having been 
conscripts. I received two letters this morning about pensioners 
dropped because the Confederate war records showed that they 
had been in the Confederate service. 

It may not be known, perhaps, to all of you that these Confed- 
ergte army rolls have been very carefully examined and compared 
with our pension rolls, and whenever the same name is found on 
both rolls a special pension examiner makes an inquiry into the 
matter, and if it turns out that the pensioner was in the Confeder- 
ate army he is at once dropped from the pension roll. In order 
to cure that defect I have introduced a bill which, as amended, 
reads as follows: 


That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not be 
so construed as to apply to any person or to the widow, children, or heirs of 
any deceased person, who, having participated in the reb« 1, afterwards 
enlisted in either the Army or Navy of the United States and served therein 





for four or more months prior to April 9, 1865;— 
That was the date of the surrender at Appomattox. 
then goes on: 


The bill 


And that all pensioners who have been dropped from the rolls because of 
such participation, and who come within the purview of this act, shall, upon 
their application, be restored as of the date to which they were last paid 


Now, Mr. Speaker, to get back to the irregular soldiers and to 
the National and Home Guards, what I want is a provision that 
those men who joined regiments and were never mustered, those 
be entitled to pensions. If they are not to get any pay for their 
services, at least let us give them the right to a pension. There 
are very few of them left; most of them are in their graves, and 
all will soon be. I have drawn and will at the proper time intro 
duce this ‘amendment to the pending bill: 

Insert in line 6 of section 17, after the words ‘** United States,” the f 


“And also to include all persons, and their widows, children, and depend 
ent parents, not regularly enlisted, who, while serving with any ita . 
ganization in the service of the United States, or with any military organiza- 
tion authorized bya general in the United States Army, or with any military 
com y organized to repel rebel invaders, during the war of the rebellion, 
Gesdivell wounls or tajuries, 02 incurred disabilities in the line of duty, or who 
served three or more months in any of such organizations, or was captured 


by the rebels while so serving and confined as prisoners of war for three or 
more months.” 
PENSIONS FOR THESE SOLDIERS. 
I have several constituents who come within this last class, two 
of whom—Chandler and Gossett—-l have already mentioned. A 
third is William Stephenson Smith, for whose benefit I have 
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introduced a bill. He joined a Union regiment, and before he was 
mustered was engaged in battle, was wounded and left on the 
battlefield by reason of his wounds, and was taken prisoner by 
the Confederates, and kept in Confederate prisons until the close of 
the war, a period of nearly two years. 

He was confined in nearly all the rebel prisons, from Libby to 
Andersonville, and yet for all these untold miseries that man to 
this good day has never received one cent, either as pay or pen- 
sion, and absolutely no recognition from the Government of his 
country. 

Now, it so happens that when the war ended there was a pro- 
vision made for some of these men I have been describing, the 
provision made by the act of March 3, 1873, which is as follows: 

Third, Any person not an enlisted soldier in the Army,serving for the 
time being asa member of the militia of any State under orders of an offi- 
cer of the United States, or who volunteered for the time being to serve 
with any yeqaenny organized military or naval force of the Uni States, or 
who otherwise volunteered and rendered service in any engagement with 
rebels or Indians, disabled in consequence of wounds or a received in 
the line of —~ in such temporary service. But no claim of a State militia- 
man or nonenlisted person, on account of disability from wounds or injury 
received in battle with rebels or Indians, while temporarily rendering serv- 
ice, shall be valid unless prosecuted to a successful issue prior to the 4th 
day of July, 1874. 

[t will be seen that this act only allowed sixteen months not 
only to file the claim but to prosecute it to a successful issue. 
The fact is the passage of that act never was known, until a com- 
paratively recent date, to thousands of men interested in its pro- 
visions. Now, I want to ask the House to pass this amendment 
of mine, which is only that old law slightly broadened, and give 
these men of the classes I have been describing, who rendered as 
gzood service for the time they did serve as any enlisted men in 
the Army of the United States, that recognition that their serv- 
ices, their patriotism, their fidelity, and their bravery justify at 
the hands of a great and powerful Government, for whose defense 
they gave their best energies and their heartiest prayers. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest that 
this is about the sentiment of a bill that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions have recommended favorably? 

Mr. GIBSON. Pretty nearly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
Tennessee has expired. 

Several Mempers. Let his time be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro a If there be no objection, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee will be given five more minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have various documents, 
which [I have not read in full, which I will print as a part of my 
remarks. They all bear on the subjects I have been discussing. 

Mr. PEARSON. Before the gentleman from Tennessee takes 
his seat I should like to have him correct one observation which 
he made. Ido not mean to disturb him now. I think the gen- 
tleman is not yet finished. ' 

Mr. GIBSON. No; I have not yet quite finished. 


PENSIONERS IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


Mr. Chairman, in order to show the character of the pores that 
I represent I have a a table showing the number of pen- 
sioners in the loyal States in 1890, by Congressional districts. I 
take the year 1890 for the reason that the last report of pensioners 
by counties made by the Commissioner of Pensions is for that 
year. Igive in one column the number of pensioners in the loyal 
States, in another column the number of Congressional districts, 
and in the third column theaverage number of pensioners per dis- 
trict. I give the number in the First and Second districts of Ten- 
nessee. The number of pensioners in my district, which is the 
Second, is 2,648. The number in the First district, the one above 
mine, is 2,584; and, Mr. Speaker, the table shows that there are 
more pensioners in the Second Congressional district of Tennessee 
than the average in any of the so-called loyal States, except Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas. e aver- 
age in the six States I have mentioned is greater than that in my 
district; but in the other 18 States the average is less than in my 
district, and generally much less. My —— of Knox, with less 
than 60,000 population by the census of 1890, had more pensioners 
in it that year than many of the Congressional districts in the so- 
called loyal States, with about 200,000 inhabitants each. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gentleman 
te say that there are quite a considerable number in his district 
who are cut off under the present ruling of the Pension Bureau 
because they were in the Confederate service, and who will be 
reinstated under section 1 of this bill? Have you quite a consid- 
erable number in your district? 

Mr. GIBSON. ‘Oh, yes. 

Mr. PEARSON. There are more than 200in my district, which 
adjoins that of the gentleman from Tennessee, in the State of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. PICKLER. I hope some of these gentlemen who are so 
conscientious about this section will take notice of these figures. 


The time of the gentleman from 
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I understand the gentleman to state that these 
off, under the rulings of the Pension Soe = 

Mr. GIBSON. ey are being dropped or threatened almost 
every day, because of service in the Canfederate army, a service 
forced on them at the point of the bayonet, or with the thy eat of 
halter, or the prison - 

Mr. PEARSON, 
istration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thetime of the gentleraar. from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. PEARSON. Before the gentleman takes bis seat— 

The aaa pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. CROWTHER. I ask unanimous consent that the centle- 

man be allowed to continue until he has completed his rem rks 

Mr. PEARSON. I hope there will be no objection, because 


there is one statement of history that I want the gentleman to 
correct. 


n. 
They have been dropped, under this, Admin- 


The SPEAKER protempore. Unanimous consent is asked that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed until he completes his re- 
marks. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PEARSON. Isimply desire to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if he is not in error in saying that the battle at King’s 
Mountain was fought on the American side entirely by men from 
other States than from North Carolina? 

Mr. GIBSON. There was a regiment from Virginia and a comn- 
pany from South Carolina and several companies from North (ar- 
olina, from your side of the mountains. 

Mr. PEA N. And some from your side, or the Tennessee 
side of the mountains? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; a majority of the men who fought that 
battle were from my side of the mountains; and the sword that 
De Peyster surrendered when he lowered his flag after Ferguson's 
death is now among the trophies of the State of Tennessee, and 
on deposit in her capitol. 

Mr. PEARSON. Asa North Carolinian I could not permit that 
statement to go unchallenged, because I will say, as a matter of 
fact, that my own great-grandfather was there, Joseph Williains, 
of Surry, and if the gentleman will —~ on his way home at my 
house, where I shall be glad to see him, I will show him a piece of 
porcelain that was captured by North Carolinians from Ferguson, 
and it is the most valuable property in our family. I hope that 
in the gentleman’s very valuable historical remarks he will not 
undertake toinelude an error of that sort, because the Willianises, 
and the McDowells, and the Gwyns, and the Lenoirs, and the 
Carsons all took part in that battle, and their descendants are 
proud and jealous of the fame of those heroes. 


UNION SOLDIERS FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 


Mr. GIBSON. There were many North Carolinians from your 
side of the mountains in the battle of K: Mountain, and all of 
them patriots and heroes, and the fame they won there will live 
while the history of our country is remembered. We were all 
North Carolinians then, and the glory of one is the glory of all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say there were thousands of 
Union soldiers from East Tennessee who are credited to Ken- 
tucky. They went over and joined Kentucky regiments. Some 
went farther and joined Ohio regiments, some joined Indiana 
regiments, and some joined regiments of other States. They 
refugeed from East Tennessee, but returned after the war was 
over. That is the reason why the number of pensioners now in 
East Tennessee seems to be excessive eo to the number 
of troops that East Tennessee furnished according to the records 
found in the Adjutant-General’s Office. Itis safe to say that East 
Tennessee, first and last, put over 40,000 men into the Union 
Army, and all of them heroes and patriots, men who would rather 
have died in battle under the flag of the Union than lived in peace 
under the Confederate banner. 

I wish to call the attention of the House toanother fact. Union 
soldiers from the Sonth, and especially those from East Tennessee, 
when made prisoners of war were treated with far more cruelty 
by their rebel captors than were the soldiers of the North. Not 
only were the Union soldiers from East Tennessee while in rebel 
prisons fed on food no honest man would give a dog, but they were 
not given half eno of even that sort to keep atte alive. And 
what is worse still, if there can be anything worse than starvation 
and insult combined, en A ope Tennessee Union soldiers were 
hung in prison by their rebel captors on the pretense that they 
were spies, or rs, or fugitives from conscription, or bridge 
burners. The sword of Damocles hung over the head of ev 
man from East Tennessee as long as he was in a rebel prison, an 
so well was this known that every effort was made by an East Ten- 
nessee Unionist when captured to conceal the fact that he was an 
East Tennessean. 

Among the 60 Union ae mentioned in Fox’s book on 
Regimental Losses in the Civil War as sustaining the heaviest 












losses by deaths in Confederate prisons, 9, or over one-seventh, 








were from the South, 4 of the 9 being from Tennessee. I will 

give Fox's data as to Tennessee: 
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LOSSES OF EAST TENNESSEE SOLDIERS. 
The Second Tennessee Infantry lost by death in rebel prisons 
160 more men than any regiment from any other State, North or 
South. More than twice as many Tennesseans died in Confeder- 
ate prisons out of every hundred prisoners than did the soldiers 
of any Northern State; and an examination of the prison records 
shows that the percentage of prison deaths was far greater among 
the Southern Union soldiers than among those from the North. 

These statistics only corroborate the well-known fact that the 
Union soldiers from the South were subjected to special persecu- 
tion and were made the victims of a malignant vengeance when- 
ever they were so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of the Con- 
federate authorities. Loyalty to the Union was deemed disloyalty 
to the Confederacy, and what the Southern Union men conatllenel 
to be patriotism the Confederates branded as treason. Devotion 
to the Stars and Stripes was punished as desertion of the South; 
and the patriotic Southern heroes who joined the armies of the 
United States were stigmatized as ‘“ Lincolnites” and ‘rene- 
gades,” and hounded with a hate that pursued them to their graves. 

Mr. Fox, in his book, also shows that more ‘Tennessee troops died 
in the Army in proportion to numbers than did the troops from any 
other State of the Union, more than 25 out of every 100 having 
given up their lives for the cause of their country. 

The fact is beyond successful dispute that no portion of the 
United States was more loyal to the Union during the war of the 
rebellion than East Tennessee, and no section of the country suf- 
fered so much for its loyalty; and never in the history of wars and 
revolutions did any people come out of the fiery furnace of trial 
with brighter garments and more glory than did the loyal men of 
East Tennessee out of the fierce furnace of persecution that flamed 
and roared about them from the moment the first gun was fired 
on Fort Sumter to the moment the last gun was surrendered at 
Appomattox. Not truer is the needle to the north, not truer the 
bridegroom to the bride, not truer the Christian to the cross, than 
were the mountain men of East Tennessee to the flag of their 
fathers and the cause of their country, and that, too, while the 
black clouds of a fratricidal war were rolling their thunders and 
darting their lightnings upon their defenseless heads. 

East Tennessee! East Tennessee! 
Land of the mountain, rock, and glen, 
Of lovely maids and loyal men; 
Earth's fairest and most favored spot, 
Oh, who that knows thee loves thee not, 
Thou Paradise of Liberty? 

And right here I want to say a word about many of the men 
who are marked ‘“ deserters” on the rolls of the East Tennessee 
regiments. Very few of these men were deserters in the popular 
meaning of that hateful word. Very few of them ever fled from 
the face of the enemy. Very few of them ever turned their backs 
upon their flag in the hour of danger or in the day of battle. 

ery few of them ever lost faith in the cause of the Union or 
doubted the final triumph of our flag. Very few, if any of them, 
ever turned traitor and fled to the camps of the Confederacy. 
Nearly all of these men who are marked ‘‘ deserters” were allowed 
by their officers to go home because of disease or wounds incurred 
in the service, or because their wives were sick or their families in 
distress, and were unable to return because of their own disability 
or because they had not the heart to leave a dying wife or a starv- 
ing family. The dreadful alternative was often presented them 
of returning to their regiments and deserting their suffering wives 
and children or staying away from their regiments and taking 
care of their distressed families; and whatever their crime in the 
sight of the God of War, I feel sure they will never be condemned 
by the God of Peace. 

POLITICS OF THE SECOND DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE. 

Now, not for the purpose of introducing politics in this discus- 
sion, but for the purpose of showing the loyalty of the section of 
country from which I come, I have in my hand the Republican 
vote and the Democratic vote of the Second district of Tennessee 
in the race for governor in 1894, by counties (which 1 will append 
to my remarks), showing that in the last election the vote in my 
district for H. Clay Evans, the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor, was 22,744, while the vote for Peter Turney, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was only 7,788 [applause], making a Republican 
majority of 14,956, and that on a light vote. Really our Repub- 
lican majority there isabout 17,000. But I want to say this about 
the 7,000 Democrats that are there: A very large proportion of 
them were good Union men, and a great many of them were in 
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the Union Army; and if it were not for the presence of the 22,000 
Republicans most of those 7,000 Democrats would make very good 
Republicans themselves. [Laughter.] They are only Democrats 
because they want to be in opposition to somebody, and there are 
so few real Bourbon Democrats there that we Republicans loan 
them a few thousand so we may have somebody to fight when an 
election comes round. [Laughter.} Mostof the Democrats inmy 
district would make good Republicans in almost any other State. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I have made these remarks for 
the purpose of acquainting this House and acquainting the country 
with the character of the people among whom I live, to the end 
that when their claims are presented and their merits are consid- 
ezed, something like an adequate measure of justice may be done 
them, and that their appeals may be heeded, whether it be for 
pensions or for recognition as soldiers or for pay for the thousands 
of dollars’ worth of their property which was used in feeding and 
caring for the Union troops during the war; that these claimants 
and their claims may receive at the hands of a Republican House 
that consideration which they have so long demanded and which 
they so justly deserve, but which down to this good day has never 
yet been fully bestowed. [Applause. | 

The papers I have alluded to are the following, which I makea 
part of my remarks: 

LINCOLN AND EAST TENNESSEE 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, January 6, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: Your dispatch of yesterday has been received, and it dis- 
appoints and distresses me. * * * My distress is that our friends in East 
Tennessee are being hanged and driven to despair, and even now I fear are 
thinking of taking rebel arms for the sake of personal protection. In this we 
lose the most valuable stake we have in the South. My dispatch to which 
yours 1s an answer was sent with the knowledge of Senator Johnson and Rep 
resentative Maynard, of East Tennessee, and they will be upon me to know 
the answer, which I can not safelyshow them. They would despair; possibly 
resign to go and save their families somehow or die with them 

I do not intend this to be an order in any sense, but merely, as intimated 
before, to show you the grounds of my anxiety 

Yours, very truly, 


Brigadier-General Bue.u. 


A. LINCOLN, 


BURNSIDE’S FIELD ORDER CALLING OUT THE 
TENNESSEE 

General Field Orders } HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO 

No. 10. \ September 1 , 

For the better defense of East Tennessee, the loyal citizens are hereby in- 
vited and authorized to form themselves into companies which will be known 
as the * National Guard” of East Tennessee 

The company organization will be as follows: 

One captain, | first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant 
geants, 8 corporals, 2 
privates maximum 

The companies will select their own officers, and as soon as the organization 
is complete, either the captain or some other responsible officer will report at 
these headquarters with a roll of the company, when arms, ammunition, and 
necessary equipments will be issued 

The companies will be mustered into the service of the United States when 
called out by competent authority and will receive pay and allowances given 
other troops of the same arm in the volunteer service. 

So soon as the term for which their services are actually required expires, 
they will be ordered to their homes, retaining, however, their arms and 
equipments. 

he organization of the companies of the “‘ National Guard” of Fast Ten 
nessee into regiments, and the appointment of field officers will be made at 
the proper time from these headquarters 

The loyal citizens of East Tennessee are called upon to be active in form- 


NATIONAL GUARD OF EAST 


1863 


‘ ser 
musicians, 1 wagoner, and 64 privates minimum, 8 


| ing themselves into companies in order that they may be armed with the 
| least possible delay. 


The Government places arms at their disposal to be used in defense of 
their homes, and it is to be hoped that they will come forward with prompt- 
ness and do their nert toward securing their several counties from invasion. 

By command of Major-General Burnside. 

LEWIS RICHMOND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
ARMS ISSUED TO THE NATIONAL GUARDS 

Following also are copies of record entries of letters relating to 
the force sent from the headquarters of the Army of the Ohio 
and district of East Tennessee: 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE On10, 
Knoxville, Tenn., September 1 

COLONEL: The commanding general authorizes you to issue all arms that 
7 yay deem proper to “ Home Guards” on your being satisfied of their 
oyalty. 

lon com issue them from the arms issued at the Gap 

Inclosed is the general order creating a National Guard. You will please 
report when any companies are organized under its provisions 

ou will probably remain in permanent command at the Gap. 
Iam, Colonel, very respectfully, 


SEY 


LEWIS RICHMOND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


Col. W. C. LEMERT, 
Commanding at Cumberland Gap 


CAPTAIN WALKER’S BLOUNT COUNTY COMPANY ARMED 


Special Field Orders | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 
No. 2. j September 17, 1963. 
* * * * * 

12. The following issues of ordnance stores by Mr. C. E. Mallam, in charge 
of ordnance train, upon the verbal instructions of the commanding general 
are hereby approved. 

* ” 


- « 


” > ” > 


September 16.—To Capt. E. Walker | National Guards, Blount County}, 100 
rifled muskets with accouterments and 100 rounds of ammunition per gun. 
By command of Major-General Burnside: 
R 
Capt. and A 


H. I 


D.C 


), 


GODDARI 
1. A. G. 


and A, 4 
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This Blount County company of National Guards was armed 





orders of General Burnside, 


CAPTAIN TIPTON'S SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY CALLED OUT. 


Special Field vexed | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 
No. 27. Knoxville, Tenn., September 22, 1863. 

6. Capt. B. F. Tipton's Company of the National Guard of East Tennessee, 
Sevier County, Tenn., is hereby called into the service of the United States 
for ten days from this date for the purpose of guarding the ordnance stores 
at Sevierville. They will provide their own subsistence, which will be com- 
muted for at the Government valuation of rations. 

By command of Major-General Burnside. 


the day after Field Order No. 10 was issued, and this by the verbal | special Field Orders | 
No. 90. ‘ 


R. H. I. GODDARD, 
Captain and A. D. C. and A. A. A. G. 


This order shows that their subsistence was to be commuted 
for, which has never been done. 


CAPTAIN M'CONNELL’S BLOUNT COUNTY COMPANY ARMED. 


Special Field Orders | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 
No. 28, ‘ September 23, 1863. 
” + * * - * + 
8. Lieutenant Williams, post ordnance officer, Knoxville, Tenn., will issue 
to Capt. Newton McConnell, of Blount County, for the use of the National 
Guard of East Tennessee, 100 stand rifled arms and accouterments complete, 
with 100 rounds ammunition per musket. 


* ” * % * ” * 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 


R. H. I. GODDARD, 
Captain and A. D. C. and A. A. A. G, 


OAPT. DANIEL CARTER'S JEFFERSON COUNTY COMPANY RECOGNIZED. 


The ‘‘ Letters Received ” book kept at the headquarters of the 
Army of the Ohio contains the following entry of a letter received, 
the original of which has not been found on file: 

OcTOBER 15, 1863. 
Carre, DANIEL, Captain. 
JEFYVERSON, TENN., October 10, 1868. 


Transmits isaue of election of officers in company of ‘Home Guards.” 
Gives names of officers elected and names of members of the company. 


This official entry shows a literal compliance with Field Order 
No, 10 on the part of Captain Carter in transmitting the muster 
roll of his company to headquarters. 


Special Field Order | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 
o, 2. j October 15, 1863. 
8. Capt. Daniel Carter, commanding Company A, National Guard of East 
Tennessee, Jefferson County, is hereby authorized to swear into the service 
of the United states such men as may be recruited for his company. 
ae ” og * * * 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The Special Field Order No. 29, dated September 25, 1863, 
directing Capt. R. C. Crawford to muster into the service of the 
United States the National Guards, and the oath administered, 
wili be found in the body of the speech. 


CAPTAIN TIPTON'S SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY AGAIN RECOGNIZED. 


Speciul Field Gator? HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 
No, 50. October 16, 1863. 
* * * * * * * 


9. Capt. W. H. Harris, chief of ordnance, Department of Ohio, will issue to 
Captain Tipton, of the National Guard of East Tennessee, in Blount County, 
one hundred and thirty (130) rounds of ammunition each. 

& a * * * * ’ 


By command of Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On September 22, 1863, this company was called out for ten 
days. See order above. 


THE NATIONAL GUARDS OF COCKE AND SEVIER COUNTIES CALLED OUT. 


Special Field ares HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 
No. 88. November 25, 1863. 
+” * * * * x a” 
4. The National Guard of Cocke County are hereby called into active ser- 
vice for thirty days. 
They will report to Major Randolph. 
5. The National Guard of Sevier County are hereby called into active ser- 
vice for thirty days. 
They will.report to Major Inman, at Sevierville. 
me * oo 


* * . * 
By command of Major-General Burnside, 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


CAPTAIN CARTER'S JEFFERSON COUNTY COMPANY FURTHER ARMED. 


Special Field Orders } HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ONTO, 

No, 74. j November 9, 1868. 

ll. Lieutenant Williams, post ordnance officer, will issue to Capt. Daniel Car- 

ter, for the further equipment of Company A, of the National Guard of East 
Tennessee, -Jefferson County, thirty (80) muskets and accouterments, with 
fifty (50) rounds of ammunition per musket. The Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment will furnish transportation for the above by railroad to Newmarket. 

® “ e + » + * 


By coiamand of Major-General Burnside, 
EDWARD M. NEILL. 
Assistant Adjutant-CGeneral. 
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THE SCOTT, MORGAN, AND CAMPBELL COUNTY COMPANIES CALLED OUT. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OnI0, 

cae November 27, ise3 

1. The National Guard of Scott, Morgan, and campbell Counties are here) 

called into active service for thirty (30) days, an cee are 

Reynolds, at Kingston, Tenn. 
~ os hf 


] ret 
will report to Captain 
* i + 7 


By command of Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL. 


Assistant Adjutant-c. neral, 
Three of the companies of National Guards of Scott, Morgan 
and Campbell counties are alleged to have been paid for thre« 
months. The companies admit payment for two months. Tex 
three companies are also under the pension laws and are the three 
companies excepted in the body of the speech. 


CAPTAIN KELLEY’S SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY RECOGNIZED. 


Special Field Orders | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE Onto, 
No. 96. ) December },, 1363, 
* a * ~ * * * 
5. Lieut. R. Williams, post ordnance officer, will turn over to Capt. Daniel 
Kelley, National Guard, 75 stand arms and accouterments, with 40 rounds of 
ammunition per gun. 


* * * * * * * 
This order to cover issues of October 16, 1863, and 31, respectively. 
* + * » * * . 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


FOUR COMPANIES OF NATIONAL GUARDS ORDERED TO BE PAID. 


Special Field Orders t HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE Onio. 
No. 108. December 10, 1863. 
7 ? * ag « * 


8. Major McDowell, chief paymaster, will designate a paymaster to pro- 
ceed to Clinton, East Tennessee, to pay off the four companies, National 
Guard who were called into service for sixty days by orders from these 
headquarters. The officer to be in Clinton on the I4th inst. 


* Ld 


EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
The three companies from Scott, Morgan, and Campbell, com- 
manded, respectively, by Capts. Dennis Trammell, Wimer Croley, 
and Joseph Newport, were paid under thisorder. Which was the 
fourth company ordered to be paid does not appear; and the order 
calling out these four companies seems to be missing. 


* + * a 
By command Major-General Burnside. 


CAPTAIN RANDAL’S SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY ORDERED OUT FOR SIXTY 
DAYS. 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF OFI0, 
December 22, 1863. 
* * t * “ a * 

12. Capt. 8. W. Randal commanding company of “Home Guards" sta- 
tioned about Sevierville, being ordered out by General Burnside for thirty 
days, is hereby ordered to remain in the service for service for thirty days 
from the expiration of that time. 

* # * * * * « 
By command of Major-General Foster. 


Special Field orenet 
No. 114. Extract. 





Major and A. D.C. 


CAPT. GIDEON 8. WHITE'S KNOX COUNTY COMPANY RECOGNIZED. 


HRapQuartrers, District or EAst TENNESSEE AND 
Fourts Division TWENTY-THIRD ARMY CORPs, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 30, 1868. 


LIEUTENANT: In accordance with Special Orders No. 202, series of 1864, from 
Department of the Ohio, you will please issue to Gideon 8. White, captain of 
Home Guards in Knox County, third civil district. the following ammunition 
for the use of his comenie: 320 rounds Spencer rifle ammunition, 400 rounds 
Burnside carbine ammunition, 240 rounds Gallagher carbine ammunition, 240 
rounds Colt's revolving rifle ammunition, 820 rcunds Austrian rifle ammuni- 
tion, we rounds Enfield rifle wee . 

ery respectfully, your obedient servan 
- DAVIS TILLSON, 
Brig. Gen., U. 8. Vols., Commanding District and Division. 
Lieut. Ep. G. Faoner, 

Depot Ordnance Officer. 


HEADQUARTERS, District or EAst TENNESSEE AND 
URTH DIVISION, TWENTY-THIRD ARMY CORPS, 
Knoxville, Tenn., 10, 1868. 

LONEL: The commanding directs that you order two commis- 
acne officers and 50 enlisted men from detachment of Second Ohio Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, now at Strawberry Plains, provided with 60 rounds of 
ammuniti== snd three days’ rations per man, to proceed to Biain’s Cross- 
. 80 & “0 bo at that place 7" ay Saturday, Fe 16, 
to cooperate with Capt. G. 8. White, of the Home Guards, in an tion 
Pashwhackers. 


Most respectfully, your obedient servan 
- Ww. W DEANE, Capt. and A. A. @. 
Col. C. G. Grason, 


Second Brigade, Fourth Divtsion, 
Twenty-third Army Corps. 


HeapQuarrers, District or East TENNESSER, 
= Knoxville, Tenn., April 11, 1365. 
LrevTenant: In compliance with Special Orders No. 202, t of 
the Ohio, series of 1864, tan are directed to issue ag oe LY com- 
manding Heme Guards, Knox County, Tenn., the Z ee 
230 Spencer rifle cartridges; 600 Burnside carbine cartridges; 240 


after 


Commanding 









volving rifle cartrid 
Fovees, caliber 54; 160 
command 


; 1,500 Enfield rifle cartridges, caliber .56; 1,500 cart 
lard carbine cartridges. 
By of Major-General Stoneman: 
N. A. REED, Jr., 
Lieut., A. D. C., and A, A. A. G. 
Lieut. E. G. Fecner, 
Commanding Ordnance Depot, Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE GUARDS RECOGNIZED IN JULY, 1864. 
Special Gee} HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE OHTO, 
No. 2. Knoxville, Tenn., July 23, 1864. 
2 The ordnance Sopertmens, Knoxville, Tenn., will issue ammunition to 
Home Guards in the district of East Tennessee upon the approval or request 
of Brig. Gen. J. Ammen, commanding Fourth Division, Twenty-third Army 
Corps. 


* * * t 


By command of Major-General Schofield: 


R. MORROW, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

This order says ‘“‘ Home” Guards; but on comparison of the vari- 
ous orders above given it will be seen that the National Guards 
are sometimes designated ‘**Home Guards.” It will be noted that 
this order recognizes the guards as still subject to orders ten 
months after they were first called out. 

ARMY REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 

Revised United States Army Regulations, 1863, page 482, sec- 
tion 1672, read as follows: 

If, as has sometimes happened, militia, at the end of a term of service, shall, 
from the want of a mustering officer, disperse or return home without being 
regularly mustered out, and if, with a view to payment, a muster shall after 
wards be ordered by competent authority, the officer sent for the purpose 
shall carefully verify all the facts affecting pay, by the oath of one or more 
of the officers belonging to such militia, in order that full justice may be 
done. 


This was the military law when the National Guards were mus- 
tered and when disbanded, and it admirably provides for just such 
emergencies as exist in the case of these guards. The Guards 
were never formally disbanded, but remained subject to orders 
until the war ended. 

THE NATIONAL GUARDS IN THE WAR RECORDS. 

There are many references to the National Guards in the pub- 
lished volumes of the War Records, sometimes miscalling them 
home guards. These records show that whenever the Confed- 
erates appeared in the neighborhood of Knoxville they were sure 
to be confronted by companies of the National Guards. When- 
ever forage was to be had, roads to be guarded, trains to be es- 
corted, scouting to be done, bushwhackers and guerrillas to be 
dispersed, spies to be intercepted, stragglers to be picked up. and 
reconnoitering to be done, the National Guards of East Tennes- 
see were always called on and always ready, and always did the 
work to the satisfaction of their superiors and with credit to 
themselves. 

The following affidavits from the muster-out rolls of two com- 
panies of the National Guards, forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment by their respective captains, are given as samples of the 
services rendered by these Guards: 


CAPTAIN RANDLES’S COMPANY. 


STATE OF TENNESSER, County of Sevier, ss: 


On this the 27th day of March, 1878, came Samuel W. Randles, who, being duly 
sworn according to law, in relation to the military organization, service, and 
history of this company of East Tennessee National Home Guards, United 
States Volunteers, deposes and says, that he is a citizen of Sevier County, 
Tenn., address Trundles Crossroads, Tenn., and the identical Samuel W 
Randles who organized, raised, and commanded a company of East Tennessee 
National Home Guards, United States Volunteers, during the late war; that 
he raised said company under General Order No. 10, dated “ headquarters 
Army of the Ohio, Knoxville, Tenn., September 15, 1863,” as issned by Maj. Gen 
A. E. Burnside, commanding, and in obedience to orders from the honorable 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.; that affiant, as captain, together with the 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates whose names appear on this 
roll, were organized at Trundles Crossroads, Sevier County, Tenn., on the Ist 
day of October, 1863, and regularly mustered into the United States service 
at Trundles Crossroads, Sevier County, Tenn., on the 25th day of November, 
1863, by R. Clay Crawford, then lieutenant-colonel of the First Tennessee 
Regiment of Light Artillery, at which time a rough or memorandum roll was 
furnished said mustering officer, who then instructed affiant to make out a 
complete muster roll of said company, in regular official form, and naing the 
same to him at Knoxville, Tenn., in order that he might file it with the War 
Department, and which orders or instructions affiant carried out 7 making 
a complete and formal muster roll of said company and taking and deliver- 
ing the same to said Crawford at Knoxville, Tenn., within a period of two or 

days from date of muster of said troops at Trundles Crossroads, Tenn.., 
November 25, 1863. 

Affiant further states that after he and this company of which he was 
captain was mustered into the United States service at Trundles Crossroads, 
as above stated, on the 28th of November, 1863, affiant was ordered by Charles 
Inman, deputy provost- l, office at Sevierville, Tenn., to take his com 

ny and act as guard in taking a lot of United States Government hogs to 

noxville, Tenn., and which orders were duly respected and obeyed, and a 


pour yn of his company acted as in taking another lot at another time 
Knoxville, Tenn. t further states that during the term of their serv- 
ice his company acted as guard to United States foraging wagons and par- 


ties sent out into the country for forage for use of the main army stationed 
at Knoxville, Tenn.; that his commeees, protected the forage in the counties 
of Sevier and Blount from destru nm by the rebels until the Federal forces 
of Burnside’s army at Knoxville, Tenn., could gathe 
they were sent on the scout in order to protect the various forage wagon 
trains, ete., from r, and they were ordered to re regularly by Gen- 
eral Burnside and said Inman, which they did; that service was of the 
most important character to the protection of the country lying on the east 
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xville, Tenn., where the main army us sta 
they protected the forage thereof, which was the 1 portion 
tround Knoxville and the main dependence of the art t that plac 
that time; that during the time of the set of said company they t 
about 200 rebel prisoners and turned ths ver to ( | 
ville, Tenn.; that at one time they capt d Ror 2 e pany, 
near Waylands Mill, Sevier Count I . and : over at 
Knoxville. This was about the latter part of Dee rt es 
that it was his company while on said servi and « ! E 
A. Dodd, the Texas ranger and rebel spy, w v ied “t 
martial, found guilty, and hung at <vill d I ] 
he states that John Cunningham w vund unable to do ser t 
home; * * * thatJohn Jones wascapturs ut4 mi t 
Tenn., by the rebels, and died in Andersonville n, ¢ rgia 
James W. Shelly left and went to Third Tennessee Caval 
was old, and went home and did no service; that George Stor 
about Ist of December, 18€, on account that he could not he 
Affiant states that he received 75 United States muskets from G I 
side, together with ammunition which they drew at the date enroll t 
thiscompany for use of same; that aftiant came up from Knox, to Trundl 
Crossroads with said arms or muskets and ammunitio d wi Ls 
hauled by Captain Pike. accompanied by about 80 or % United State : 
sent by General Burnside, who superintended the loading of the wa with 
same at Knoxville, Tenn. Regular nthly pay as allowed to Unite: 
ifiers at that time was promised them, as a m } 
and subsistence, they having furnished their ow? thi 
in said service; that their muster was such as will auth ) 
receive their monthly pay, commutation for clothing ’ r 
period of service rendered, to wit, from Ist day of Oct dat é 
roliment, to 10th day of February, 1864, date of last ser ler tl 
the men’s names appearing on this roll are stated ! tll dat 
and remarks relative to this company’s history and ser I i! I 
company are stated as accurately as is possible todoatt wil 
is personally well known to General Burnside and staff, who were } ‘ 
familiar with all the facts relating to the calling out, organizi 
and equipping said troops for the reason they were called into the 
the United States by the honorable Secretary of War by orders g { 
eral Burnside direct and by him to alfliant; that no pay or other allow 
ever been received for the service in question or any part t! I Ly 1 
still due to each of the officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates borne 
on this roll. 
SAMUEL W. RANDLES 
Late Captain East T mee Nati ul ‘2 
United States } teers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of Marc! vy ( 
Samuel W. Randles, late captain East Tennessee National G ‘ md he 
fully understood the above. I am not interested 
SEAL. | WILLIAM FOV 
County ¢ ( ris. 
INDORSEMENTS ON CAPTAIN AND ~ i UT ROT 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, County of 
On this the 2d day of April, 1878, « ( : 
that he is the ide al Adam ( awe ! i 
Samu W. Rand ‘ pany or t i \ 
rebellion, and that this roll « Lins a 
ar that the history. serv id f < > \ 
affidavit on the other sid f this1 its sta ‘ 
so as can be made at this tin 
\ AM ‘ ¥ y 
Sworn to and subscribed befor 1 fA LSs Laam 
Creswell, who understands the « tents « i ! d. 
VILLIAM EI 
General Field Orders t HEADQUARTERS, ARMY 01 it 
No. 25. ’ 
The members of the National Guard East T ‘ 
arrest any soldiers they may find stra 
proper papers, and als ch citizens as are | ‘ } 
acts of oppressiot uelty to Union 1 and 
characters who inay not be able to give a satisfactor 
Such prisoners will be hatided over withont delay to t 
m wahel or military commander, together with a full sta 
cumstances under which they were arreste Charges, substa il 
affidavits, must in all cases accompany the delivery of pris 
By command of Major-General Burns 
i Wi RI iM ND. A. A. ( 
Official. 
i int A ral, 
BowMANS Ferry, Knox County, TENN 
Capt. 8. W. RANDLES, OR WHOEVER IS IN COMMAND OF NATIONAL G 
You are hereby commanded to bring all your eff ! 
once to me at this place, together with all their arms and eq M 
your men as much as possible. 
G. W. DO HTY 
Captain Commanding Seventeenth 7 n Caral 
P. 8.—I am ordered by the post commander to take command sll thi 


tion of country, and of course you are all under my command 


KNOXVILLE 
company this side of t ve I 
i want 


Str:1 want you to mect me with your 
will have a wagon of arms on the road 
to Captain Kelley and tell him to come with hi 


you to send rmen 


men to Se, 











~ 
as he can. 
Yours, in haste, CHARLES INMAN 
Deput yl t-Marsh rl, 
Capt. 8. RANDLEs. 
CAPTAIN TIPTON’S COMPANY 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, County of Sevier, ss: 

On this the 3d day of April, 1878, came Capt. Benjamin F. Tipton, who being 
duly sworn according to bw in relation to the military organization. ser ‘ 
and history of this company of East Tenn: National Guards, United 
States Volunteers, deposes and says that h a citizen of Sevierville, Sevier 
County, Tenn., address, Sevierville, Tenn the identical B. F. Tipton who 
organized, raised, and commanded a company of East Tennessee National 
Home Guards, United States Volunteers, during the late war of rebellion; 


that he raised said company under order No. 10, dated “ Headquarters 
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of the Ohio, Knoxville, Tenn., September 15, 1863," as issued by Maj. Gen. A. 
E. Burnside, commandin cand in obedience to orders from the honorable Sec- 
retary of War, Washington, D. C.; that affilant,as captain, together with the 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates whose names appear in this 
roll were ro at Sevierville, Sevier County, Tenn., on the 20th day of 
Saeenmnes, 363, and regularly mustered into the service of the United States 
at Sevierville, Sevier County, Tenn., on the 20th day of October, 1863, by Col. 
R. C. Crawford, lieutenant-colonel commanding the Yirst Tennessee Light 
Artillery. Afflant states that he with this his company were ordered to 
protect the country east of Knoxville, Tenn, from the invasions of the 
rebels, mostly the county of Sevier, upon which the main Army, stationed at 
Knoxville, Tenn., was to a great extent dependent for fo and supplies. 
Affiant states that by virtue of agen! field orders No. 27, dated ‘* Head- 
quarters Army of the Ohio, in the field, September 22, 1863," this affiant and 
his company were ordered on active duty in Sevier County, Tenn., to aid in 
peers ng the country from the invasions of the rebel forces, to guard the 

orage in the county of Sevier, and aid in getting the same to the main Army 
at Knoxville, Tenn., and in the performance of which the company was ex- 
posed to great danger of falling into the hands of the rebel ormy that moved 
around Knoxville, Tenn. Again on the 4th day of November, 1863, General 
Field Orders No. 25, issued ordering the East Tennessee National Guards to 
arrest any soldiers found straggling about the country without proper papers, 
and also rebel citizens known to have been guilty of oppression and cruelty 
toward Union men, or any suspicious characters who were unable to give a 
satisfactory account of themselves and turn the same over to the neares oe 
vost-marshal. These orders were signed by Lewis Richmond, assistant adju- 
tant-general, and by command of Major-General Burnside. During the term 
of service of this company about 200 prisoners were turned over to custody 
of General Burnside at Knoxville, Tenn. Again, on the 27th of November, 
183, affiant and his said company were ordered to remain on duty, which 
they did until about the 2ist y of February, 1864. Said company was sent 
on a trip into Greenbrier Cave, inthe Smoky Mountains, near North Carolina 
line, on a scouting expedition. Was then sent with Fifteenth Pennsylvania 
and Second Tennessee Mounted Infantry on a scout up French Broad River 
into Jefferson County, Tenn., and returned to Flat Creek, in Sevier County, 
Tenn., and reported headquarters, Knoxville, Tenn.; then was sent back to 
Shady Grove, near Dandscg:. Tenn., to guard roads until two of Burnside’s 
regiments came up. Here Colonel Palmer, colonel Fifteenth Pennsylvania 
Regiment, relieved affiant and his said company and sent us back to Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., to aid in guarding provost-marshal, etc., where affiant and this 
company remained until 8th December, 1863, when they were attacked by 
‘Thomas's North Carolina Rehel Legion and repulsed with the loss of Jonathan 
Mize and John Parrott killed, and James D. Serratt and Andrew Ward cap- 
tured and who died in rebel prison; and on or about 28th January, 1804, they 
fell back to Maryville, Tenn., as Longstreet advanced, and at which place 
ay drew one or two days’ rations from General Willick. They were then 
sent to Louisville and Kingston, Tenn., on a scout, and returned to Sevier- 
ville about the 2ist of February, 184. * * * Regular pay as allowed 
United States soldiers at that time was promised them, as also was com 
mutation for rations and clothing, they having furnished their own rations 
and clothing. That such muster should be recognized as will authorize this 
company to receive their monthly pay, commutation for clothing, and rations 
due for period of service rendered, to wit: From the 20th day of September, 
1863, date of enrollment, to 2ist of February, 1864, date of expiration of serv- 
ice. This company was furnished with United States muskets and ammu- 
nition by Gen. A. E. Burnside about the 20th of September, 1863, and the same 
was sent to Sevierville, Tenn., by General Burnside’s wagons, accompanied 
by a guard of about 80 men, with which to equip themselves. Affilant states 
that the men's names on thie roll are stated correctly and all dates and re 
marks relative to the service and history of this company are stated as cor- 
rectly and accurately as is possible to do at this time. All of which General 
Burnside and staff were janine yaw A familiar with, being known to the organ- 
izing, cantppia ,and muster of said troops—Burnside having received orders 
from Secretary of War direct, and by him to affiant. Pay is still due each 
man borne on this roll except those charged with absence and desertion. 


They never received any pay. 
B. F. TIPTON, Captain of this Company. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this April 3. 1878, by Capt. B. F. Tipton. 

[SSAL.] WILLIAM FOWLER, Clerk. 
STATE OF TENNESSER, County of Sevier, ss: 

I, John 8. Roberts, do state on oath that this roll containing the names of 
the members of Capt. B. F. Tipton’s company of t Tennessee National 
Guards is correct and true and the affidavit of Capt. B. F. Tipton, on the 
opposite side of this roll, sets forth the facts and history of this said company 
as accurately as can be made at this time. I also state that I was first lieu- 
tenant in this said company of East Tennessee National Guards, and am ac- 

uainted with the contents of this roll and the statements thereon and know 


c 
them to be true. 
JOHN 8. ROBERTS. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 3d or of April, 1878, by John 
. —o who understood the entire contents of this roll before signing 
the above. ’ 
(SBAL.] WILLIAM FOWLER, Clerk. 


The ——— of National Guards commanded by Capts. Dan- 
iel Kelley, Nathaniel M. Baker, and Jacob Tyson, of Sevier County; 
Newton McConnell, Elijah Walker, Hamilton Tipton, and Wil- 
liam Bingham, of Blount County; Gideon 8. White. of Knox 
County; William Shelby, of Union County; Daniel Carter, of Jef- 
ferson County, and Russell Jenkins and Jefferson Denton, of Cocke 
County, rendered like valuable, brave, and patriotic services. 


AFFIDAVIT OF MAJ. CHARLES INMAN, 
STATE OF TENNESSER, County of Sevier: 


On this 24th day of January, 1896, personally appeared before me,a clerk 
of the county court in and for the county aforesaid, Charles Inman, aged 
86 years, whose post-office address is Fair Garden, Sevier County, Tenn., 
deposeth and says as follows: I was major of the Second ment of Ten- 
nessee Volunteer pavehy. and was appointed provost-marshal by Gen. A. E. 
Burnside on or about the 15th day of September, 1863, and was ordered to 
Sevierville, county of Sevier, and State of Tennessee, by Gen. A. E. Burn- 
side, to do duty there, and served five months there as provost-marshal, and 
the National Guards of Sevier County, Tenn., reported to me for duty. 
The companies that reported to me were commanded by Capt. B. F. Tipton, 
Capt. Daniel Kelley, Capt. Samuel W. Randles, Capt. Na el M. Baker, all 
of Sevier County, Tenn., and did service in guarding Government arms and 
ammunition at Sevierville, and did duty as scouts, and many skirmishes 
and battles with the rebels, and captured many prisoners, but I do not re- 
member the exact number of skirmishes or battles or number of prisoners 
the National Guards captured. The prisoners captured were sent to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and tarned over to General Carter. In a battle they had with 





the rebels at Gatlinburg, Sevier County, Tenn., they killed 
several rebels in that engagement, I do =e remember The eee tt 
in an en ment the s had with the rebels near Fair Garden, Sevier 
County, Tenn., they killed some rebels in that en ment; do not remem- 
ber the exact number, and there was six of the National Guards killed by 
the rebels, and there was a part of B. F. Tipton’s com and a majority of 
Capt. Daniel Kelley's company captured at Sevierville, th and paroled 
by Colonel Thomas, of North Carolina, who commanded a rebel regiment of 
Indians, on or about January, 1864. I donot remember the exact number 
captured of the National Guard. These National Guards were recognized by 
the following United States officers, to wit: Gen. A. E. Burnside, General 
Carter, Colonel Palmer, of the Fifteenth Regiment Eyuneytvents Cavalry, and 
Colonel Crawford. By A.E. Burnside in iss orders to me to be executed 
by these guards, and General Carter issuing orders to me to have the guards 
to execute, and by Colonel Palmer by having the guards to assist him in scout- 
ing the country. It was always my understan that these guards were 
sworn into the United States service by Ool. R. Clay Crawford. I was not 
resent when they wereswornintoservice, It was done at Sevierville, except 
muel W. Randles’s company was sworn in at Trundles Cross Roads, Sevier 
County, Tenn., and I recognized and treated the National Guards as United 
States soldiers. 1 do not remember the whole number of prisoners captured 
by the guards. They captured several prisoners. They were recognized by 
the United States officers by ordering them on duty. I, with these National 
Guards, went with Colonel Palmer and _ his regiment to oom f Creek, Cocke 
County, Tenn., and captured General Vance and 106 men and 30 horses, and 
recaptured 18 United States wagons andlambulance. This was in the winter 
of 1864, as well as I recollect. I will here give as many of the officers’ names as 
I remember: Capt. B. F. Tipton; First Lieut. J. S. Roberts; Second Lieut, 
John Lewelling; Levis C. Roberts, first — and Capt. Nathaniel M. 
Baker; Carrol Shrader, first lieutenant, and Joseph McAndrews, first ser- 
ent Capt. Samuel W. Randles; John Rose, lieutenant; Capt. Daniel Kelly. 
ese are all of the officersInow remember. The lapse of time and my feeble 
condition and old age has greatly impaired my recollection. 


his 
CHARLES x INMAN, 
mark 
Attest: 
P. P. SEATON. 
Exui H. RoBerts. 


Pegccnay appeared before me, John Chandler, clerk of the county court 
of aforesaid county and State, Charles Inman, who, being duly sworn, says 
the ras true and correct, and he has no interest in said claim. This 


January 24, 1 
JOHN CHANDLER, County Clerk. 


CAPT. JOSHUA J. DUNCAN'S COMPANY OF HOME GUARDS. 
THe STATE OF TENNESSEE, Campbell County, ss: 


Personally came before me, the undersigned authority, a notary public 
within and for said county Joshua J. Duncan, who is personally known to 
me, and who, after bei duly sworn, deposed and says as follows, viz: 

At the beginning of the late civil war I was a citizen of East Tennessee; 
resided in Scott County, on the border between Tennessee and Kentucky, it 
being a mountainous section of country and principally composed of citizens 
who were na to the Government of United States. 

At the outbreak of the war, or early in 1861, a number of the men made 
their way over into Kentucky and volunteered in the Federal Army with the 
hope and understanding that the soldiers would soon return tothe South and 
their families and property receive protection. 

But very soon the country was being invaded and overrun with squads and 
companies of Confederates and guerrillas, taking from the citizens all the 
firearms, ammunition, etc., they could find, and arresting loyal men and 
requiring them to take the vath of allegiance to the Southern Confederacy or 
remain Peeners. 

And it being the section of coun ren wee the Union men in Ten- 
nessee from south of the Cumberland Moun had to pass when forced by 
the Confederates to leave their homes and families and make their way over 


the mountains to the Federal Army, it was becoming ve rilous for them. 
In consequence of all which, on or about the 10th day ber, 1861, I, as 
captain, recruited or raised a company of Federal or Union Home Guards, 


Said company at one time consisted of over 100 men. In said number several 
were over and some under military age, and each and all acting under oath 
in substance, to support the Constitution of United States of America and 
protect and defend the Union, and the persons and aw of loyal 
citizens. The company furnished its own arms and ammuni , except oc- 
casionally when the opportunity afforded it, we would small amounts of 
ammunition from the Federal Army in see lie: e also furnished our 
own rations, etc., so far as possi but very of and not infrequently, 
pane aaepaens upon the hospitali of the loyal people among whom our 
ot was 

At the time I organized said home guard company the country was, as well 
as by Confederate soldiers, being also Scented by a company of Confeder- 
ate guerrillas, then known as the Gibson Company, most of w: were East 
Tennesseans and well acquainted with the en country al the border. 
This company, together with seams Confederates, was g the coun- 
try very often by night, as well as by day, taking loyal men prisoners, shoot- 
ing some of them, an carrying owey their pi rty, and hunting down and 
— . __ = they could who were Gates their way over the :oun- 

ns 2 Army. 
A short time after the oransiantion of my said compeny Thess invaders 
and as 


came over the mountains and hurri secretly as possible went to 
Thomas Chambers's, a very old but wealthy citizen, having a large family of 
negroes and other and were to take and carry away all 

after a 


his property. and ed the home guard, 

hented cad chee rmish t they were repulsed and toretrea’ 
iy ibe ee aetcie tame gud Gee sring sual Speasion oie or 
eight prisoners they had taken, and the invaders forced to retreat from the 
community, their forces then outnum 


I continued in active service with my force, 
very often divided into small squads or detachments, and giving 
and ion to loyal citizens, ond givieg aid and assistance to men 
their way over the mountains from the Confederacy to the Federal 
Army, and blockading roads at the different to t the ad- 


vance of Confederate cavalry or speedy advance of the forces, 
and also to prevent stock from being out and su taken from the 
country by the rebels and their gue: 

In the early spring of 1862, as now rempeusbored, Colonel Vensban (Contes. 
erate), with as many as one regiment of infantry and perhaps to 00 
cavalry, advanced over the mountains, ores ae man er they 
ous catch; OT anne ten ee — the er 

;_ taking and v their , and after advancing to Cap- 
tain Robbins'’s residence, on e Creek, about 6 miles southwest from 
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. Tenn, the infantry encamping on Captain Robbins’s premises, 
ay raiding the country as far as Sruntsville. cutting down the flag 
(the Stars and Stripes) reared over the court-house by the home guard, and 
then hurriedly fell back to camps. In the meantime the infantry was burn- 
ing and destroying the fencing, barns,and other effects of Captain Robbins 
and others in the immediate vicinity, and taking all the available property, 
including household goods, etc. 

On receiving a dispatch I at once marched withas many of my company as 
were then available and not absent on other duty, and after marching a dis- 
tance of about 15 miles and in the meantime being reenforced by Captain Cot 
ton, with perhaps about 40 men, our entire force not exceeding 100 men, at the 
dawn of day the next morning we attacked and surprised the rebel = sand 
skirmishers, and after a very heated engagement and skirmish fight forced 
them to retreat and drove them in, capturing one gun and some of their 
blankets and other camp equipage. Then taking advantage of the grounds, 
so as to evade the enemy's cavalry, we advanced within shooting range 
of the main force, and while engaged in a very heated, perilous, and danger 
ous battle the enemy, by a flank movement, unobserved by me or any of our 
force, surrounded us, or nearly so, by a large force, and I was compelled to 
order a retreat; and we fought and fell back out of their lines with a loss of 
two killed, two severely wounded, and two taken prisoners. As soon as the 
engagement ceased the rebels started on a retreat back south of the moun- 

S. 

*— the early part of the summer of 1862, as now remembered, Col. William 
Clift established headquarters at Huntsville, Tenn., for the purpose of re- 
cruiting and organizing the Seventh Regiment East Tennessee Volunteers, 
and was furnished arms, ammunition, rations, etc., by theGovernment. This 
being inside the Confederacy, placed Colonel Clift, his recruits, and Govern- 
ment property in great peril. I, with the home guards, gave every assistance 
ble, and kept out guards when deemed necessary on the enemy's ap- 
roaches, and, when deemed necessary, by request of Colonel Clift, would go 
into camp with my men who were not on other duty, and remain subject to 
his instructions in case of an attack by the enemy, and in the meantime 
assisted in erecting some defenses known as ** Fort Clift.” In the latter yore 
of summer or outy part of the fall of 1862, Colonel Clift was surprised by a 
large force of rebels and forced to retreat back inside the Federal lines, and 
about this time the Federal armies in Kentucky, having fell back nearer the 
Ohio River, and Kentucky being invaded by the Confederates, placed me, 

with my home guards, in a dangerous and perilous condition. 

In the latter part of 1862 and winter of 1863 the country along the border of 
Tennessee and Kentucky was invaded and overrun with rebel soldiers and 
rebel guerrillas, taking and carrying away the peemeeey of the home guards 
and other loyal citizens, tone: using, or destroying all of their available 
supplies, and not unfrequently burning their dwellings and barns,etc. Dur- 
ing said time the home guards did all in their power to protect themselves, 
and the loyal citizens, having become so overrun by large forces, had become 
almost powerless, but frequently having engagements and skirmishes with 
the enemy, where the odds would be more than 10 to 1, and in some instances 


perha to 1, and in which some of my men were killed. In the early part 
of 1863 Maj. James 8S. Duncan, Lieut. Col. R. A. Davis, Capt. B. T. Staples, 


and a small squad of Union men, while coming from the Federal Army in 
Kentucky over into Tennessee on business, met a large force of Confederate 
cavalry near Pine Knot, Ky., and in a fight with them Major Duncan was 
killed, Colonel Davis severely and painfully wounded and losing his horse 
and arms, Captain Staples taken prisoner and afterwards, while a prisoner, 
killed. Some of the detachment escaped. I was coming on a short distance 
in the rear, and found Colonel Davis wounded. I dismounted, placed him on 
my horse, and on foot myself and acquainted with the country, I assisted and 
conveyed him through a wilderness portion of country, a distance of about 
30 miles, to a place of safety and where he could be treated and cared for. 
On our way, cro —— } the road near the pa where he had been wounded 
and Major Duncan killed, and at times during our travel, would approach 
near enough to the rebels to hear the report of their small firearms. 

The country having become so invaded by large forces of rebels, and the 
home guard so powerless, and having no assistance, and some having been 
killed, some wounded, and some discouraged and tired of the exposure, fa- 
tigue, and sees, etc., had enlisted in the Federal Army on or about the Ist 
day of April, 1863. I thought best to temporarily disband the company and 
cease to do active service; which I did until General Burnside advanced 
with his army into East Tennessee, in August, 1863; but we retained our arms 
and gave every distance possible in any emergency. * * * 

In 1862, about December 25, about 2,500 or 3,000 Confederates, composed of 
both infantry and cavalry, and commanded by Colonel Palmer, McKenzie, 
and others, encamped on Ss ees and around my residence; remained 
twodays and nights, and took, consumed, and destroyed almost all my prop- 
erty and effects, burned the ae around my premises, drove off my milch 
cows, young stock, cattle, a pair of young oxen; consumed and destroyed a 
large amount of hay and other forage, several hundred bushels of corn; de- 
stroyed my entire stock of honey bees, fowls, farming tools, and implements, 
all provisions and family supplies of every kind and description, and includ- 
ing household goods, or most of them, and also kitchen utensils and imple- 
ments, etc.. leaving my wife and three small! children without subsistence, and 
to seek support and protection as best they could, in consequence of which 
my wife and children had toabandon theirhome. They telling my wife (who 
is now dead), so she stated to me, that they had come expressly to take and 
destroy my oper and effects, because I was a Union man and was captain 
of acompany of Union or Federal home guards. Soon after this they taken 
and carried off the only horse I owned. 

I further state that I now have no incomes from any source whatever, and 
am dependent my own labor and exertions for a living; that Lam 62 

ears of age eed physically disable, from a complication of bodily disabilities, 

o do and ‘orm hard or fatiguing manual labor; said disabilities believed 
to bein whole orin part the results of fatigue, hardships, and exposure dur- 
ing said service and the late civil war. 
JOSHUA J. DUNCAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me at office in Elk Valley, Tenn., this the 


2d day of December, A. D. 1895. 
[SEAL] LEWIS BAIRD, Notary Public. 


Tue STATE OF TENNESSEE, Campbell County, ss: 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, a notary public 
within and for said county, Drewry Smith, aged 80 years; William Cooper, 
66; A. J. Cross, aged ears; Andrew Thompson, aged 57 years; N. P. 
Cross, 57 years; J. G. Robinson, aged 66 years; W. H. Cross, aged 57 
years; F. H. ineas ie Boe 58 years; Ewell Phillips, aged 56 years, whose 
post-oilice address is Bowl, Tenn., all who are personally known to me to be 
r—. persons, and who, after being duly sworn, deposed and say as fol- 
Ws, $ 
We was personal! uainted with Joshua J. Duncan before and at the 
commencement of the late civil war, and have been ever since. We further 
say, each for ourselves, that we were members of said Duncan’s Home Guard 
pany and served under him as captain during said entire service. 
e further say that we carefully read and heard read the foregoing affi- 
davit and statements of said Joshua J. Duncan, and each say for ourselves, 
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ctions, and belief all 
le in said fore; ig affidavit 
and correct, ar any state 


respectively, that to the best of our knowledge, recolle 
of the material facts set forth and statement 
of said Joshua J. Duncan is substantially tru 









ments made therein to which we may not have severally been eyewitnesses 
to, we have every reason to believe to be correct 
We further say that we each make this f i fore- 


going affidavit and statements of said J: ia J. Dune 


DREWRY SMI i 
J. G. ROB SON 
W. H. CROS 
WILLIAM (his x mark) COO I 
N. P. CROSS 
F. H. STANDLEY 
EWEEL PHILLIPS 
ANDREW (his x mark) THOMPSON. 
A. J. CROSS 
Subscribed and sworn to before me at office in Elk Valley, 7 the 
2d day of December, 1895. 
[SBAL.1 LEWIS BAIRD, Notary Public. 
CAPT. WILLIAM A. HEMBREER'’S COMPANY OF HOME GUARDS 
About the Ist of August, 1861, a company or band of rebel! guerrillas was 
organized in Scott County, Tenn., near the head of New River, by a man 
named Gibson. This company was composed of men from Scott, Anderson, 


and pay nee counties and numbered about 100 men 
A very large majority of the people of Scott County were Union m 
many of them had at the date above mentioned joined the Uni 
When Gibson's band of marauders was organized, not only were th 
of the mountains along the waters of New River exposed to da 
they were powerless to resist, but the direct route taken by 
from Anderson, Campbell, Knox, and other count uth 
through these mountain passes, and the prime object of this band 
be to guard these passes and thus prevent Union men from passing thr 


soldie 
es s of & 





to join the Union Army in Kentucky. This section of the State was so 
sparsely settled and so remote from the center f population that aid from 
other counties was not to be thought of, wherefore it became imperative 


that loyal citizens do something for the protection of themselves 


that | t and the 
families of those who had joined the Union Army 


In accordance with the above state of affairs Capt. William A. Hembree, 
on or about the Ist day of October, 1861, organized a company which was 
known as the “Scott County Home Guards." Captain Hembree’s « mpany 


was composed of about 60 men. * * * 


Some of the skirmishes and battles in which Captain Hembree’s « 
were engaged are as follows: ; 
1. A skirmish on Beech Fork of New River, 


mpany 
about December 25, 1861 
In t 


2. A battle on Smoky Creek, on the 12th day of February, 1862 iis en- 
gagement a William A. Hembree and Thomas Duncan, jr., were severely 
wounded, and 4 of our number were captured 


3. A raid in Anderson County, about July 15, 1862, in which we captured 
Lod 
7 men. 

4. A battle on the head of New River,about August, 1862. In this engage- 
ment the enemy lost several in killed, wounded, and captured 

5. A battle on Poplar Creek, about October 1, 1462. At this place we 
one of our men who had been previously captured by the rebels 
enemy were killed and several wounded. 

6. A battle on the head of New River. In this battle we had 1 man killed 
and 2 wounded. This was about December. 1862 

7. A battle on Bowling Mountain, about March 1, 1863. 
killed in this engagement 

8. About March 15, 1863, we had askirmish near the mouth of Smoky Creek, 
in which the enemy were repulsed and driven back 

9. About July 12, 1863, we had an engagement in which we suffered as fol- 
lows: Riley Overton killed, Wiley 8. Rich wounded, and 1 man captured. 

10. A battle near Lees Ferry, in Anderson County, in which we were re- 
pulsed. In this battle John Brown was wounded 

ll. About October 10, 1863, we made a raid in Anderson County 

In addition to the above raids, skirmishes, and battles, some of our number 
were continually escorting Union men through the mountains to Kentucky, 
where they could join Union regiments. Our knowledge of all the moun 
tain passes made us capable of rendering valuable service in this way, and 
indeed there was much of the time when it would have been next to impos- 
sible for a Union man to cross the mountains without a guide who was thor- 
oughly familiar with all the country. 

W. A. HEMBREE., Captain 


D. JEFFERS, First Lieuten 
WM. (his x mark) LOW 


rescued 
Nine of the 


Our side had 2 men 


ant, 


STATE oF TENNESSEE, Scott County: 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, William A. 
Hembree, D. Jeffers, Wm. Low, sr., and being duly sworn make oath and 
say that the foregoing statements in regard to Capt. William A. Hembree's 


Scott County Home Guards are true to the best of their recollection, infor 
mation, and belief. 
W. A. HEMBRFEE, Captain 
D. JEFFERS, First Lieutenant. 
WM. (his x mark) LOW 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of February, 1896 
[SEAL. ] H. REED, Cierk County Court 


The companies of Home Guards commanded by Capts. Wayne 
W. Cotton and William Robbins rendered similar services and 
have a like record of heroic and patriotic deeds. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS IN 1800 IN THE LOYAL STATES, PER CONGRES- 
STONAL DISTRICT 
} Congres-| Average 
State. Pensioners sional per 
district district. 
Ridin adtha decmecenes cance 15, 924 4 3, 981 
New Hampshire. .-...- ind 7,085 2 3, 517 
Se 7, 541 2 3, 770 
Massachusetts. .....- 21, 897 13 1, 684 
Connecticut ............ spiel y 6, 807 4 1,702 
CS Eee . 2, 248 2 1,149 
i a i ee oande - 50, 206 | 34 1,476 
i nnidd named adit oeccbe 49,578 | 1) 1,653 
TC ndidwesdsadccate pibtieain 9, 894 | - 1,237 
i celia ieeen ebnentenwenheds 5, 159 | 6 oO 
chk thadinnctentmdanes naceumbounndnes 1,107 | i 1,107 
| eae ead cialis dalle | 57, 087 21 2,718 
Indiana . Sauititbthbides S0ckéesrdetenvene i 47,798 | 13 3, 677 
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NUMBER OF PENSIONERS IN 1800 IN THE LOYAL STATES, ETC.—continued. 


Average 











Congres- 

State. Pensioners.| siona per 
districts.) district. 
SII «itn i ispecies aaiattaniiemiatlibgts eimenaianin 39, 943 1,816 
DRS :. .nam basin ansdeinntnesebenmaiiniane 26, 853 12 2, 238 
MPI, « occnncnche nesetentaude euuaebneonves | 16, 788 10 1,679 
I ah 23,189 il 2,108 
Gs 01 istasnatnin iy adiinall hiniiaiialaed 9, 259 7 1,322 
a a lei 23, 749 1b 1,583 
ES SET IG PEE LE eS NE 9, 531 6 1,589 
ees 22, 321 7 3, 189 
Oa a team 6, 542 7 983 
ial hla nal selina Ceereineenteliamanl 1,893 2 O46 
I a ai i eas 15, 909 ll 1,446 

> 
I a ta nies nadsdeuldtiidadsihsis tinhlins otiinbbadiesaciemieaela senate { 92,608 








*First district. t Second district. 
VOTE OY THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE FOR GOV- 
ERNOR IN 18M. 





Evans, | Turney, 








County. Repub- | Demo- 
lican. | crat. 
j 

eR i i ee onal 1,592 | 5i3 
Blount -.. ees 2, 282 643 
I Givens cpnddndweated wibeeb shiveséabessweginwiveusmdnbe 1, 868 B46 
Sis apuatisteibgnlion tie’ >duihind ddienciieiewiinkendalveat 2, 328 740 
REE iat acninvigembstibb lesen aa enibobeigs pacibendatiaba abl 4,597 8,274 
Loudon 1,254 390 
Morgan 792 249 
SRI cis ncondddemaints sohadteddanuadsbbwudtidemsiii 2,320 616 
SIUID Wticnnncinudebidgeilewnaen ieliaianhianedons wtieonscnmiiviinaneel 1,336 131 
I cinnhtiddambamadetenieguccnns iat vnaiéaannainiabianaiee 2,911 372 
I i hcncacksanbebhctaubabehaveth tdudsinienecbianandegunel 1,579 464 

OS cn cist id ictiseindblictdsctntinthiungueaiamhe 2,7 7, 788 


Ropublican majority, 14,936. 


Pensions. 


REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 25, 1896, 
On the bill (H. BR. 8271) relating to pensions. 


Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr. Srraker: It is not my purpose to detain the House at any 
length in the discussion of the pending bill. My sense of justice, 
however, compels me to add a few words in justification of the 
measure, and especially of the fourth section of the bill. I have 
the honor in part to represent a large constituency of the veterans 
of the late war. As far asin me lies their sacrifices during that 
trying crisis of our history shall have just and honorable recogni- 
tion. It is this motive that impels me, and a resolution early 
made after my election to this House to aid in whatever way I 
could in the enactment of a law to prevent what has appeared to 
me a wanton and violent assault upon the pension rolls of the 
Government by the present Administration. 

Very early in the present session, in order to resist this general 
onslaught upon the deserving pensioners, I introduced the follow- 
ing bill, which I will insert as a part of my remarks: 


A bill to prevent the reduction or discontinuance of pensions without first 
giving notice to tne pensioner of such intended reduction or discontinu- 
amon, and allowing testimony to be submitted in defense thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


.Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act 
no pension heretofore granted or which may hereafter be granted under the 
pension laws of the United States shall be reduced or discontinued except 
upon the ground of fraud; and no pension shall be discontinued upon said 

ound or for any other reason until the person receiving said pension shall 

ave been first duly notified in writing by the Commissioner of Pensions of 
the grounds upon which such reduction or discontinuance is proposed to be 
mode. giving the substance of the testimony or of the records upon which 
such proposed action is based, and the said notice shall also contain the names 
and post-office address of any and all witnesses whose testimony has been 
submitted, or is proposed to be considered, looking to the impeachment of 
such pension claim, and the said pensioner shall have the right to submit 
testimony to rebut the same or in defense of such proposed uetion or dis- 
continuance for ninety days after the service upon him of the notice herein- 
before provided for, and no final action shall be taken by the Commissioner 
of Pensions or adjudication had upon such proposed uction or discontin- 
uance until after the expiration of the time aforesaid. 


As its provisions have been substantially incorporated as the 
fourth section in the pending measure, I will limit my observa- 
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tions largely to that of the bill. I regret that partisanshi 

should manifest itself so strongly in this discussion. ‘To mani 
provisions referred to seem wise and just, and acrimonious debate 
18 foreign to its fair consideration. Partisanship in popular goy- 
ernment is essential in leading forward the best ideals in citizen- 
ship. The primal motive of the partisan, however, should be that 
of the patriot, and the best interests of the whole country, rather 
than the narrow prejudices of political ascendency. Although 
we may differ in methods, we should all be imbued with the same 
patriotic endeavor. 

To my mind, in the just and equitable consideration of pension 
legislation partisanship should have no place. The sacrifices these 
men made, the — and hardships ee endured, were for no 
party or section, but in the largest and fullest sense were for the 
country in its entirety. A grateful people should thus recognize 
their sense of gratitude by a common and united expression with- 
out division or partisan bias. Our nation has always recognized 
its high appreciation of the services of its soldiers who risked their 
lives to preserve the integrity of the Union. I believe a grateful 
people desire to manifest their gratitude by extending to the 
maimed and stricken, as a result of the perils and hardships of 
war, just and uate pensions. 

It is idle for the n0cratic party to claim credit for the enact- 
ment of any of the wise and beneficent provisions of the pension 
laws now in force. They were all placed upon our statute books 
by the Republican party, and as arule opposed by a large percent- 
age of the Democratic organization. A omnia history of that 
legislation was recited on this floor during this discussion by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon]. It shows that all 
the pension laws passed since 1878 met the opposition of the Demo- 
cratic pow. In the record of fourteen different votes in Congress 
upon these different measures there was a total of 417 Democrats in 
favor of the bills and 648 against. The record of the Republican 
party, however, stands in strange contrast to that presented by 
the opposition. The total votes cast by them were 1,066, all in 
favor of the legislation and none against it. Had the veterans of 
the war on upon the Democratic party for relief in the way 
of pension legislation they would, I fear, have remained in anxious 
and hopeless waiting. 

A like record, only more intensified, comes from the executive 
department in its hostility to pensioners. From Lincoln to Har- 
rison only five pension vetoes were sent to Congress by Republi- 
can Presidents. On the other hand, the present occupant of the 
White House has made the unenviable record during his incum- 
bency of 542. His petty malevolence has not alone been mani- 
fested toward the veterans of the war in vetoing bills for their 
relief which had passed the scrutiny of Congress, but in one of 
his messages he made the slanderous charge against the ‘‘ fraudu- 
lent pensioners in thousands of neighborhoods.” Has such an 
assertion been justified by the facts? The report of the Attorney- 
General for 1895 shows the total criminal prosecutions in the 
United States courts for that year were 12,495. Of that great 
number, the total convictions under the pension laws were 229. 
It must be remembered, however, that of those convicted only 39 
were from the list of the veterans of the war. 

It seems to me itis aremarkableshowing as a result from the ter- 
rific onslaught that has been so persistently made by the Pension 
Bureau for the past three years upon the pensioners of the Gov- 
ernment. It demonstrates what Republicans have uniformly as- 
serted, that the pension list was an honorable one, and in very few 
cases has the Government been imposed upon. The pensioners 
themselves do not object to fair and just investigation. If fraud 
exists, letit be detected and exposed. But an unwarranted slander 
should not be cast against the entire list of the honorable and de- 
serving, ting now over 970,000. Let those who are on the 
rolls be Aa oe with consideration and justice. 

During the past year the Board of Review of that office has re- 
examined over 100,000 pension claims already adjudicated and 
arbitrarily dropped therefrom 4,149 pensioners as not entitled to 
recognition by the Government. In the same time over 20,000 
cases were reduced from the amount already allowed. After such 
a wholesale and indefensible raid upon the pension list, it seems 
to me the number of convictions in the courts is a just and suffi- 
cient answer to the general charge of fraud that without any rea- 
son has been so often repeated by those who oppose this class of 
legislation. . 

To my mind, the conduct of the Pension Bureau under the 

resent Administration demands the severest condemnation. 

There a pension has been granted, after a full and fair hearing, 
it should have the force and solemnity of the judgment of a court. 
It should not rest upon the caprice of an individual or a set of 
individuals to change, revoke, or alter the findings after it has 
once been adjudicated. The pensioner has a right to rest in secur- 
ity after the Bureau has concluded its judgment, the same as ina 
court ef law. If the finding is to be vacated and set aside let the 
like procedure apply as in a court of justice. Section 4 of the 
bill seeks to correct the practice now in vogue. 





gn aa a 
Its pu is to abolish any star-chamber investigation that | 
shuns all known rules of enlightened jurisprudence and is fit only 


to be ranked with the mediwval past. It is a well-recognized 
principle of law that a judgment is not vacated except upon the 

nd of fraud, and that within a reasonable time after its ren- 
Fition. I know of no reason why the same rule should not per- | 
tain upon the subject of an adjudicated pension. Testimony is 
submitted by the claimant in compliance with the rules adopted | 
by the Bureau. An investigation is made and a finding entered 
that should have all the force and effect of a judgment of a court. 
If this is to be set aside let the same rules of procedure apply as | 
near as may be upon a like hearing in a court. If the rights of | 
the pensioner are to be invaded, and his claim to the bounty of | 
the Government assailed, let the charges be openly made and the 
names of the persons thus making them be given. 

If a judgment is attacked, the particular fraud must be alleged 
with clearness and certainty, and the court limits its inquiry alone 
to the charges thus made. The burden of proof rests upon the | 
party assailing the judgment. All legal presumptions favor its 
validity. But with the practice now in vogue in the Pension 
Bureau it would seem this rule of law is reversed, and all pre- | 
sumptions are indulged in adverse to sustaining the original find- | 
ing. Recognized principles of pleading in all courts are discarded | 
and charges of fraud are made without any specification. and their | 
authorship is withheld from the pensioner. He is called upon to 
sustain his claim against a general charge, ignorant of the speci- 
fications or the promoter of the attack. The pensioner is practi- 
cally powerless to protect himself under such procedure. About 
20,000 pensions under this practice have been canceled during the 
present Administration. Is it not time that just rules of pro- 
cedure should be applied and the pensioner protected in his rights? 

The pension should not be considered a gratuity. It should be 
and is a vested right. The soldiers largely entered the service | 
with the law of 1862 in force, and he had a right to rely that its 
provisions would be faithfully administered by the Government 
toward himself as well as to those dependent upon him. When 
he faced the dangers in defense of his country, he had a right to | 
assume, if, perchance, he fell in battle, that the Government would 
care for his loved and helpless ones at home. 
receiving a pension to which he is not justly entitled, it is eimi- 
nently proper that the same should beinvestigated. No one insists 
that such a person be retained upon the rolls. The objection, how- 
ever, is as to the manner in which such investigation is conducted 
and the presumptions indulged in as to the rights of the pensioner. 
Let recognized rules of pleading as well as evidence prevail, and 
no complaint will be made. 

It is not my purpose to inveigh against the present Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, or to indulge in harsh criticisms of him. Per- 
sonally he has treated me with consideration, and I believe him 
to be a man of the highest integrity. But it is the system of in- 
justice and unfair treatment of the pensioners that has been devel- 
opedand systematically carried out by the present Administration 
against which I protest. After a pension has been granted upon 
a fair hearing. the beneficiary should have the assurance that the 
matter is at rest, and that it is not open to attack without due 
notice and upon a fair and open hearing. 

Section 4 provides a newand wholesomerule. The anonymous 

rson who seeks to attack the claimant must come out into the 

ight. He no longer can do an injustice under coverand have his 
name withheld. The examination shall nolonger be secretly con- 
ducted without an opportunity of a fair and open hearing, and 
upon due notice and the right to appear by counsel. The right to 
be confronted by the witnesses by whose testimony the pension is 
to be impeached is alsoconferred. Thecharge must be made spe- 
cific and duly served upon the party in interest thirty days before 
the hearing and the names of the witnesses given. It occursto me 
such a regulation is eminently fair and just, not only to the indi- 
vidual but to the Government. The nation does not want an in- 
justice done to any of its citizens, and especially to the veterans of 
the late war. 
for their own promotion, and many toooften exhibit too great zeal 
for their personal advancement rather than to do exact justice 
between the Government and the individual. 

The np yo party has always sought fair treatment for the 
soldiers of the war. It has never been its boast that it has been 
niggardly and parsimonious in meeting the engagements of the 
Government in their behalf. They have left that claim and what 
credit it can secure from it to the present Administration. The 
genius from Georgia who presides over that Department may as- 
sert, if he chooses, that it has saved $25,000,000 by the suspension 
and reduction of pensions during his imperial reign. The country 
will judge of its justness and patriotism. 

Under our policy, aside from the mere fact of good faith and 
exact justice, it occurs to me there is a necessity for fair and hon- 
orable treatment of the veterans of the war. Considering our 


g Army as well as our Navy, in comparison with other Govern- 
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If a pensioner is | 


Individual officlals may be anxious to make arecord | 


| 
—— geographical extent, and physical resources, our stand- | 
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ments, are limited indeed. If necessity required we must, as we 
always have, depend upon the volunteer dier. Our loyal citi- 
zenship has never failed us in the past and its patriotism can be 
relied upon in our greatest needs. Our pension laws should not 
be so administered that our people would lose faith in the integ- 
rity and justness of the Government or its appreciation of the sae- 
rifices of its citizen soldiery. 

When the black cloud of secession gath: 
horizon in 1861, a soldiery most 


SO 


‘ed upon the Southern 
brave and he sprang to the 
Liberty and Union had grown price] by their 
possession, and were not to be sacrificed, even though life itself 
must be offered upon the altar of country. When to sus 
institutions and a nation in its entirety meant grim-\ 
and that it would require millions of human lives and 
treasure to be chanced in the struggle, the sacrifice was unhesi 
tatingly made. The true citizenship of the North knew nothing 
but country and the whole country, and their patriotism was as 
exhaustless as the necessities of the nation. No braver, truer, or 
more loyal and capable soldiers ever fought for higher principles 
or sacrificed themselves for a government devoted to nobler aims 
than the armies of the Union. Their valor and heroism were 
worthy the ancestry of the patriots of the Revolution. For a na- 
tion saved, a Union restored, a Constitution broadened and 
strengthened, a flag true to its inscription, we owe to the common 
soldier our unspeakable gratitude. We vie with each other in our 
admiration of the great leaders and chieftains of that memorable 
struggle, and it is well that we should. They filled their exalted 
stations with conspicuous ability and added new luster to their 
country’s glory, but the splendid soldiery developed from the vol- 
unteer made their success possible and the ultimate triumph of 
the Northern army. 


roic 


ess 


alin our 
2 | war, 
billions of 
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The judgment of this generation surely is a justification of the 
great leaders who took up the cause of the Union and the splendid 
citizenship that enlisted under them in defense of the Govern- 

| ment. 


The integrity of free institutions the world over was at stake. 








The security of the best government devised by man was assa | 
The war, though localized, was a struggle for humanity. for an 
ideal freedom that was to be a beacon light to th vernments 
of mankind. It was a struggle for the larger and the ideal citi 
| zenship and that under the law all men were equal. It was to 
preserve and make secure liberty’s greatest strong! l tha 
| the blessings of a free government might be ! Ol } 
its own children but be an incentive to higher endeavors to 
struggling humanity in whatever land freedom had | | 
the North was right in the controversy is d on l by tl 
results is Wel is DY Treason. 

Patriotism in the North meant love of country in its b lest 
sense, and was not restricted to the narrow limits of geographical 
subdivisions. It en ~ompassed the nation inst lof a parti lar 
State. Itdeveloped a larger « ensl d 
ries, and dignified our nationality. I ( 
the shackles of human siavery. Our fi 1 
ized what we had betore proclaimed, univer 

Great as was our Government then and wo ! las has been 
our development and expansion since, it is difficu fully realize 
what a calamity to the whole countrv would | the defeat 
of the North and the triumph of the Confederacy t uld have 


meant two governments, jealous of each other, in constant app 


vension of active hostilities, standing armies of great 


all the added weight of taxation for their support; the great 1 
ural waterways of commerce cut off and practical intercomm 
cation denied us; a great family and race divided, our ener j 
stifled, our manifest destiny eclipsed, and the hope of a great peo- 
ple buried. 

The war has taught a higher degree of patriotism and devotion 
to country. The great characters developed by it have been, and 
always will be, wonderful forces in impressing themsel upon 
the character of the young and upon our national life. The in- 
fiuence for good and to higher patriotism and patriotic endeavor 


of a Lincoln and the great military chieftains can never be told. 


The great army that returned and again mingled in the peaceful 
avenues of life and told and are telling the story by the quiet fir 
sides of the land have surely developed a greater love of country 
than ever before. 

Self-sacrifice to one’s country in itself begets pati sm no 
only in the individual, but in the community wher is made 
manifest. The stricken and maimed vetera t living 
evidences of that struggle, and each should be, and is, a teacher 

| of high patriotic endeavor. Material power gives greater pride 
in country, as well as larger influencs ngst the nations of the 
world. A uni te l country with all 4 Lorces energize d to t! I 


fullest capacity, develops stronger national spirit and will make 
more forceful our influence as a nation and as a 
ing ourselves as a force in the world’s civil ! i 
divided country these great possibilities would have been stifled 
and great problems of government have been left unsolved. 
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Every power of the Government since the war closed has been 
strengthened and quickened. In national strength, since 1860, 
even excluding the cost of the war, it has increased in wealth ex- 
ceeding 300 per cent, and in population exceeding 100 per cent. 
The conscience of the seats lho been more enlightened. At no 
time in our history has religion been so free or its influence so 
extended, Philanthropy has sought the most extensive fields 
for its generosity and munificence. Civic virthe is on a higher 
plane to-day than ever before. Education is more generally dif- 
fused and nowhere has its progress been so apparent in the last 
decade than in certain localities of the South. Although devas- 
tated by war, the South has been the highest gainer, as the result 
of the struggle, in all that goes to make a strong, free, and intel- 
ligent people. 

There is no class of citizens to which the Government owes so 
great a debt of gratitude as to the soldiers of ‘the late war. The 
veterans of that great Army that still remain are entitled to and 
deserve the consideration and regard of every citizen of the Re- 
public. It was their valor and sacrifice that preserved and made 
permanent the nation. No true citizen can review those eventful 
zo of our history without having his patriotism revived and 
1is love of country strengthened, 

We must and should do justice to the soldier and to those de- 
pendent upon him. Generous pension laws are already upon our 
statute books in their behalf. It is as to the interpretation and 
construction of these laws that complaint is made. A grateful 
people, as well as the Congress that enacted them, intended they 
should be liberally and fairly construed in the interest of the vet- 
eran. The purpose of the pending measure is to emphasize and 
make clear that intention. It is to clear the path for the honest 
and deserving, so they may be able to secure what the Govern- 
ment originally intended. It is to protect the pensioner under 
jest rules of construction as well as procedure in their rights, 
after the claim has once been fairly and honestly adjudicated. It 
is to set at rest the apprehension, justly developed under the recent 
administration of this Bureau, that a without warning 
the pensioner is stricken from the rolls without the right of ade- 
quate protection or defense. 

I believe the sentiment of the country justifies, as well as de- 
mands, the legislation, and especially the provisions embodied in 
the fourth section of the bill, and I heartily give it my support. 


Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN K. HENDRIOK, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 1, 1896, 


On the Lill CH. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States. 

Mr. HENDRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret exceedingly that I am compelled, from a 
sense of duty, to vote against a bill which has been reported by a 
committee, the Judiciary, of such high standing in this House; 
but the duty which I owe to my constituents and the people at 
large impels me not only to withhold my support, but to oppose 
it strenuously and do all [ can,in an humble way, to prevent its 
passage. 

We may, I think, rely implicitly on the judgment of the people 
touching any public question when they have had a reasonable 
and fair opportunity to ey try and test that question. I 
am a great believer in the wisdom of the people whenever they 
have time to investigate and consider dispassionately any ques- 
tion pees to the welfare of the country. If we test the bill 
now being considered by this rule, we certainly can not grow en- 
thusiastic in its support unless we have forgotten our democracy 
and ceased to believe in or care for the right of the people to rule. 

When it comes to governmental affairs, there are no higher or 
diviner rights than the rights of the people, and the man who ac- 
cepts position at their hands and then ceases for one moment to 
be vigilant in their behalf is unworthy to en them. Re- 
membering these wholesome democratic truths, let us see what 
the people have said of bankrupt laws after having tried them 
time and again. It will not be denied that Congress has power, 
under the Constitution, to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States. This power has been exer- 
cised several times. On the 4th day of April, 1800, a bankrupt 
law was passed by Congress, which was repealed in December, 
1808, having remained in force only three years and eight months. 
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deleterious effects of the first act, another was passed August 19 
1841, but in 1843, within two years after its passage, its pernicious 
tendencies having been demonstrated, it was promptly repealed, 


|The people having agvin, as we may justly suppose, forgotten 


their sad experience with the former laws, the third and last act 
was passed in 1867, and remained in force longer than either of its 
predecessors; but in 1878, eleven years after its passage and after 
the people had had ample time to ascertain its virtues, if it had 
any, it was also repealed. Are we toignore all of this experience? 
lf so, by what light shail our legislative steps be guided? Experi- 
ence is a great school. 

What would be thought of a farmer in the North who had 
attempted time and again to raise — fruits and plants, fail- 
ing each time because of uncongeniality of soil and clime, if he 
should, despite his experience, continue annually to plant his 
hopeless crop? He would be regarded as a crank; and yet we are 
ignoring experience equally as patent, and claiming that we are 
engaged in wise legislation. 

If the Republican party should propose the passage of another 
force bill civilized Christendom would laugh the attempt to 
scorn. The leaders of such a move would be looked upon as mad- 
men. Why? Because the people, after much experience with 
such nefarious legislation, have condemned it in most positive 
and unqualified terms. Their condemnation of force bills, how- 
ever, has not been more pronounced than their triple condemna- 
tion, if I may so designate it, of the bankrupt laws. If the people 
can not rely on their oft-expressed wishes to protect them from 
oppressive laws, what can secure or protect them from the whims 
and caprices of their Representatives? 

There has been a great deal said during the progress of this 
debate about ‘‘ the debtor class” and ‘‘the creditor class.” That 
isallright. I have no desire, if I know myself, to wrong any class 
of my fellow-citizens. I am anxious to do my whole duty toward 
every class and every condition which may be affected by my acts; 
but if Iam placed in a condition where I am compelled to select 
between two classes, I am dead certain to cast my influence on the 
side that needs my help. If it is true that we have two distinct 
classes in our land, known as the debtor and creditor classes, and 
I am compelled to choose between them, I do not hesitate to say 
that I am on the side of the debtor, because the very term shows 
that he is more likely to need my aid than the other. Strike out 
the involuntary features of this bill and I will support it as a meas- 
ure to relieve debtors, provided corporations are excluded; but I 
can not vote for a law that permits a harsh, relentless, and some- 
times cruel creditor to force his unfortunate debtor, against his 
will—involuntarily is the word—into bankruptcy. The Shylocks 
are not all dead; neither are the Antonios. 

I desire to ask gentlemen who contemplate voting for this meas- 
ure to consider the different causes under this bill which permit 
the creditor to pursue this relentless and pitiless course toward 
those who owe him. These acts of bankruptcy by a person shall 
consist of his having (1) concealed himstlf, departed or remained 
away from his place cf business, residence, or domicile with intent 
to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his creditors, 
and shall not have returned at least forty-eight hours before the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy, and before the rights of credit- 


| ors shall have been impaired, altered, or interfered with; (2) 


failed for thirty days and until a petition is filed while insolvent 
to secure the release of any property levied upon under process of 
law for $500 or over, or if such property is to be sold within such 
time under such process then until three days before the time 


| fixed for such sale; (3) made a transfer of any of his property 


with intent to defeat his creditors and has not regained the 
ownership and possession of such property before the rights of 
creditors have been altered, impaired, or changed by reason of 
such transfer and at least ten days before the commencement of 
a proceeding in bankruptcy; (4) made an assignment for the 
benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement ad- 
mitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made, while insolvent, 
a transfer of any of his property or suffered any of it to be taken 
or levied upon y process of law or otherwise for the purpose 
of giving a preference, and has not regained the ownership of 
such property or released same from such levy before the rights 
of creditors shall have been altered, changed, or im by 
reason of such transfer, taking, er levy and at least ten days be- 
fore the commencement of a —<—- in bankruptcy; (6) pro- 
cured or suffered a judgment to be entered against himself with 
intent to defeat his creditors, and suffered same to remain unpaid 
until ten days before the filing of a petition in bankruptcy, pro- 
vided that a payment or satisfaction of such a judgment by a sale 
of any of the a Poe or from the proceeds of such a 
sale shall not be deemed a payment of such ees under the 
provisions of this section; (7) secreted any of hi ap al: Hi avoid 
its being levied upon under legal process against himself and to 
defeat his creditors, and has not surrendered such ae! to 
such legal process at least ten days before the filing of a petition 


Thirty-seven years later, and after the people had forgotten the | in bankruptcy; (8) suffered while insolvent an execution for $500 
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or over, or a number of executions aggregating such amount, 
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If a robber takes my property, of what benefit 


against himself to be returned no property found, unless the | is it to me to know that he has also taken the property of other 


amount shown to be due by such executions shall be paid before 
a petition is filed; or (9) suspended and not resumed for thirty 
days and until a petition is filed, while insolvent, the payment of 
his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 or over. 

We have but recently passed through one of the most universal 


nics that ever blighted a country and paralyzed its business | 
industries, and many of our people are now suffering from the 


accumulation of debts which they can not pay. If anybody is to 


be relieved by legislation, the debt-ridden classes certainly appeal | 


to us most strongly and demand our first consideration, but, in- 


stead of pursuing a course which will relieve the unfortunate, | 


we are absolutely devising new methods of oppression in favor of 
the creditor by attempting to put upon the statute books laws 


which will enable him to take his victim by force into the Federal | 


courts and have him declared a bankrupt. 
ence of my own State (Kentucky) is worth something on this 

int. In 1821, when the people were passing through a panic, 
the legislature of that State passed what is commonly known 
there as a stay law. Under this law no judgment could be ren- 
dered or execution issued against a debtor for the space of three 
years. This legislation proved to be an inestimable blessing to 
the poor, oppressed, and unfortunate debtors who were unable to 
meet the demands against them. 

In 1837, when the people were suffering from another great 
panic, a similar law was passed, and likewise another in 1857, It 
will be noticed that these laws were only temporary; enacted for 
the purpose of bringing immediate relief to unfortunate people 
who could not meet their obligations. There is something admi- 
rable in these humane statutes, intended solely to give relief to 
overburdened, struggling humanity. 

Contrast the pending bill with these relief statutes. The con- 
trast is so great that it shocks our finer feelings. The Kentucky 
statutes indicate moderation, a humanity—this act indi- 
cates intemperance, avarice, relentlessness. Certainly thiscountry 
has never suffered undera greater panic or one of longer duration 
than the one from which we are just emerging. If there ever 
was a time which would justify the passage of laws protecting 
the debtor, this is certainly preeminently the time, but instead we 
are placing bludgeons in the hands of those whom fortune has 
favored with which they may brain, so to speak, their less fortu- 
nate countrymen. Why should we pass laws to assist the rich? 
They do not need ourhelp. They can help themselves. The man 
who is struggling for meat and bread for himself and fatuily is 
the one who demands our careful, earnest, I might say prayerful, 
consideration. He is sinking and is calling to us. Let us in the 
name of humanity heed his cry. 

You ask me if I would wrong the creditor. Of course I would 
not; but I had rather not be called on to help him when he does 
not need my help, if that call forces me to turn a deaf ear to the 
debtor by his side, who does need my aid. 

The law as it now stands works no injustice to creditors. 
ermits them to contract as freemen, with their eyes wide open. 
f they have made bad contracts ought we to come as lawmakers 

to their assistance and enact laws which will enable them to 
harass debtors for the payment of debts made when there was 
no such law in existence? For one, I will not do it; and more 
than that, it is not right from a moral standpoint, I care not who 
indorses it. 

I would oppose the bill, if for no other reason, because it en- 
larges the jurisdiction of the Federal courts to an almost incalcu- 
lable extent. It converts them into debt-collecting tribunals in 
addition to the vast jurisdiction heretofore conferred on them by 
the Republican party. Noman can believe in the principles of 
Democracy and give this bill his approval. One of the funda- 
mental principles of Democracy is that the people are entitled to 
be tried before their local judicial tribunals. ‘This bill virtually 
deprives them of that right. How can a Democrat vote for a 
measure which deprives a large class of the people—the unfortu- 
nate class at that—who are burdened with debt, from the right to 
be tried by the courts of their own State, where the people select 
their own officials, and where the juries are composed of their 
neighborsand acquaintances? If you desire to rob the State courts 
of their jurisdiction, why do you not proceed in a bold, manly 
way and not by covert and insidious measures like this? So far 
as lam concerned, I had rather take from than to confer addi- 
tional jurisdiction on the Federal courts. I believe strictly in the 
doctrine of the Democratic party, which recognizes the sovereignty 
of the States and keeps the power in the people by permitting 
them to select their own officials. 

The bill under consideration permits the creditor to force his 
unfortunate debtor into bankruptcy, and the more effectually to 
accomplish tliat purpose permits him to go into a Federal court, 
removed by the very mode of its creation from all interest in or 
sympathy for the le. We are told, however, that the bill not 
only forces indivi s into involuntary bankruptcy but that cor- 
porations can likewise be forced into insolvency. How does that 


| people? 


I think the experi- 


It | 


Instead of that provision of the bill being a reeommenda- 
tion it is a further reason for my opposition to it. It is also in- 
sisted that another great virtue in the bill will be found in the 

| Clauses which make bankruptcy both voluntary and involuntary; 
that is, one may voluntarily become a bankrupt or be forced into 

it involuntarily, according to the fleetness of the « 


ontestants for 
the dubious honor. 


Of course, if the creditor ‘is alert and gets 
the first start on his debtor in the Federal court and succeeds in 
obtaining a judgment declaring his victim a bankrupt, it is invol- 

| untary bankruptcy; on the other hand, if the debtor makes the 
first move, surrenders his property, and obtains a decree exempt- 


ing him from his debts, it is voluntary bankruptcy. 

Now, then, let us go back, as it were, resurrect some of our past 
| experiences with corporations, and see whether or not this law 
will be a beneft or an injury to the people so far as it applies to 
corporations. I say without the least fear of contradiction that 
its passage will be a perfect boon to rascally corporations which 
| wish toavoid or repudiate their debts. For example, let us review 

very briefly the history of the Union Pacific system of railroads. 
The Government, through the Republican party, donated to these 
roads the enormous amount of 89,000,000 acres of land and gave 
pecuniary aid by issuing bonds to the extent of $61,000,000, with 
the understanding and agreement that the interest on the bonds 
should be paid to the Government annually and at the end of 
thirty years the principal. 

What has been.the result? The interest has not been paid, the 
principal is now due and unpaid, and none of it, in my opinion, 
will ever be collected, while the people of the West and North- 
west have been robbed in the way of freights and transportation 
to a degree that is wonderful, and at the same time the individual 
directors and incorporators have become enormously, if not alarm- 
ingly and dangerously, rich, because it is a menace to society 
| and to the welfare of the people and republican institutions to 

have men rolling in untold millions which they acquired by dis 
| honesty. Let it be borne in mind, too, that some of these incor 
porators have been proven beyond a reasonable doubt to be per- 
jurers and criminals. 

Here are the principal incorporators, with a recent estimate of 
their wealth, all of them being comparatively poor when the Re- 
| publican party concluded to put the Government in partnership 

with them in the railroad business: 
C. P. Huntington 


Pha NdgeeEnkes donee ad dawns eit $70, 000, 000 
Mark Hopkins. ner Re ae i ee 80. 000. 000 
Leland Stanford’s estate per te 25, 000, 000 

I 80. 000. 000 


Total a : 155. 000. 000 
Does any sane man believethat these men could have made that 
sum of money honestly, while the Government in the same enter- 
prise could not collect even its interest? 
Let it be borne in mind that the great Credit Mobilier scandal, 
swindle, and bribery grew out of some of these same corporations. 
Iam asked what connection these matters can have with the 
bill under consideration. It has just this much to do with it: I 
am not willing to give a corporation which is managed by such 


| unspeakable wretches and scoundrels as these the privilege of 
taking the benefit of the bankrupt law. Whatif it is involun 
tary? How long would it take perjurers and thieves to concoct 


a scheme to put a corporation through the process of bankruptcy 
and swindle stockholders and creditors out of every dollar of their 
imterest? 

No, Mr. Speaker, none of it for me. Let others so vote if they 
will; but in my opinion the political party or the individual who 
does it will be repudiated by the people, and the repudiation will 
be right and proper. 
| We have been tauntingly told by the other side of the House 
that we are so divided that we amount to nothing but roving 
bands of political guerrillas, decimating our own ranks by our 
| relentless factional fights. 

I regret to say, Mr. Speaker, that we are divided, and that in 
our present condition we are not able to even check the Repub 
lican party in the enactment of vicious legislation. But let me say 
to our friends that notwithstanding the little family quarrel that 
is now on, all breaches will yet be healed, and the matchless party 
of the people, with ‘‘ Equal rights to all and exclusive privileges 
to none” as its motto, will plant the banner of the people upon the 
breastworks of class legislation, trusts, and nurtured monopolies. 

Bear with me for a moment while I review some of the past 
breaches and divisions in the Democratic party, for I think that 
our friends, the enemy, will fail to find a great deal of consolation 
in that review, if we may judge of the future by the past. 

In 1835 the first breach or factional fight, so far as I now recall, 
occurred in the ranks of the Democratic party. One of these fac- 
tions was called the Locofoco and the other faction was known as 
the Equal Kights Democrats. The bitterness between them was 
intense and widespread, and threatened to disrupt the party, but 
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the breach was finally healed, and the party was wiser and more 
vigilant of the interests of the people than ever. 

In 1848 a second breach occurred, one faction being derisively 
called the Barnburners, the otherthe Hunkers. The fight between 
these two factions was extremely vindictive, and resulted in the 
defeat of the party and the election of General Taylor, a Whig, to | 
the Presidency. ‘This chastisement proved beneficial to the party 
for a number of years. 

In 1860 the third great division in the party occurred, and we | 
ail know the sad result of that disagreement. 

Now, let me remind the authors of this bill that notwithstand- 
ing the lamentable internal strifes, that we are here to-day alive and 
kicking. a little disfigured, but still in the ring, battling for the 
rights of the people, for constitutional government, for equality 
befora the law against the party of high taxes, monopolies, trusts, 
force bilfs, bankrupt laws, and extravagant expenditures of the 
public money. 

Let me say in conclusion to the gentlemen who are now chuck- 
ling over our dissensions, that they may take warning from the 
past history of our party, because a recitation of the past may 
prove to be but a prophesy for the future, and while they are 
pondering over the result of our past divisions, it would be well 
enough to remember that the Federalist party, which originated 
the first bankrupt law, has long since departed this life, and the 
Whig party, who were responsible for the second, have long since 
gone tothat bourne from whence no political party returns, and 
the Republican party may profit by their example; remembering 
always that the principles of Democracy are inymortal, and if you | 
defeat us this year the party will not die, but will come smiling to 
the scratch on the next Patt efield, rejuvenated and invigorated by 
the very chastisement it may receive. 





} 
| 
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The Financial Policy. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM V. ALLEN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Thursday, April 30, 1896. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7542) making appro- 


riations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and | 
or other purposes 


Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. Prestpent: Yesterday the Senator from Maine [Mr. Har], 
who has this bill in charge, admonished the Senate that the dis- 
cussion had drifted from the pending amendment and had gone 
into the field of party polities. It is my purpose to discuss the 
amendment as thoroughly as I can in view of the fact that I am 
not a member of the Committee on ae or acommittee 
having charge of an appropriation bill, and I shall embrace the 
opportunity to discuss it in all its features and consider all the 
facts that may properly enter into the discussion. 

1 have been greatly interested in the discussion that has ex- 
tended over the last two days, especially that part which was pre- 
cipitated by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SaermMan], and 
participated in by the senior Senator from Colorado — TEL- 
LeR}, and the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman], 
because it disclosed to the country a thing that has been obscured 
as far as political action can be obscured, that the issue the peo- 
ple are to be confronted with in the approaching campaign is the 
old issue of tariff rather than that of financial reform, if the two 
old parties can frame the issue on that line. The Senator from 
Maryland has stated in substance, not perhaps in words, that it is 
the purpose, as he believes, of the Republican party, as repre- 
sented here, to make large present appropriations and authorize 
large contracts to meet which appropriations will be required at 
the second session of this Congress or = another Congress, as an 
excuse for the enactment of a tariff law based on the principles of 
the McKinley Act. If the statements of the proposed appropria- 
tions which are being presented to us are correct, that would nat- 
uraliy and necessarily result. 

One feature of the bill is the proposition to make an appropria- 
tion of something like $28,000,000 for the construction of four bat- 
tle ships in addition to the ordinary naval wg Sh og ee amount- 
ing to $29,000,000 annually. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GorMAN] has moved to amend the bill as rted by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations by striking out two battle ships, so that 
we will be required to construct only two, while the junior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] has moved to amend by re- 
quiring the construction of six instead of two. If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania shall carry, we will 
be pnt in the attitude, so far as this item for battle ships is con- 
cerned and so far as this branch of the naval appropriations is 
concerned, of appropriating $29,000,000 for ordimary naval pur- 
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poses and making $2,000,000 more immediately available for be- 
ginning the construction of battle ships, which, when completed, 
will cost the Government all told $40,000,000. So we will have 
$69,000,000 appropriated and contracted for under this bill. 

The question which presents itself to me most forcibly in con- 
sidering this questionis whether there is any urgent necessity for 
this appropriation. Certainly the financial condition of the coun. 
try will not warrant it, and it should not be made unless there is 
an immediate demand to prepare ourselves for contemplated or 


| actual war or for the protection of our coasts and commerce. 


Mr. President, when I first came into this Chamber I looked 
on all discussion that took place here as serious, but I have 
gotten over that to a very great extent. I havelong since learned 
that many, very many, discussions are precipitated solely for the 
entertainment of the people who are sup to read the proceed- 
ings of Congress, in the press or the RecorD; that the debates 
amount to no more than a play between the two dominant par- 
ties, or the two great political parties, as they are pleased to call 
themselves; that they consist largely in sparring for political 
points, in maneuvering for part vantage, and there are no 
benefits resulting from them. t seems to be the purpose of 
the discussion that has sprung up*here over this amendment. 

When Congress convened in December last, the Democratic and 
Republican parties were in need of campaign material. The Re- 
publican party had been defeated in 1892 by an overwhelming 
majority. It was and is resting under a cloud cast over it by 
that defeat. It was struggling to reinstate itself to public favor 
and, of course, was bent on making all the campaign material 
possible in Congress to enable it to advance its interests in the 
coming national campaign. The Democratic party, which, in 
1893, for the first time in thirty years, had come into power in 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government con- 
currently, and which had brighter prospects than any political 
party has had in many years, had shown itself—I will not say in- 
competent, but inadequate to meet the expectations of the people 
and fulfill its promises. 

When this Congress convened, therefore, it was necessary for 
these two parties to have something more than the tariff to dis- 
cuss. It was necessary for them to have something more than 
the issue of financial reform, for that issue belongs to the Popu- 
list party, and if the attention of the people should be seriously 
directed to it there would be a sloughing of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, who would naturally land in the Populist party. 
Therefore, during the first few days of the present Congress, 
various resolutions were introduced in the Senate and discussed 
by Democrats and Republicans as respects the policy that should 
be pursued by the Government as to the Monroe doctrine, and 
especially the policy that should be pursued in respect te the 
island of Cuba. Ringing speeches, Jingo speeches, if you seo 
proper to call them such, and I myself see no objection to proper 
jingoism, were made on these subjects. The country was given 
to understand that we were liable to be precipitated into serious 
difficulty with Great Britain as to the true boundary line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. 

The President, as the head of his party, was not to be outdone 
in this game of party politics. The attitude of the President and 
the Republican Senators remind me very forcibly of the story 
Artemus Ward used to tell of one of his creditors. He said he 
had loaned a friend $100 when he was in distress, and that, after 
a time, being sorely pressed for money, he ventured in a gentle 
way to remind him that he would like payment. The friend told 
him a pitiful story of poverty, and said he did not have the money, 
and could not pay him. ‘So,” said Artemus, “I thought I 
would relieve him of his distress, and ina — of generosity I 
told him I would throw off one-half if he would pay me the other 
half.” Moved to tears of joy, his friend brightened, and, taking 
him by the hand, said: ‘Old horse, I will not be outdone in 
generosity by you. I will throw off the other half.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, when the Republicans began the introduction 
of resolutions on the subject of a strong foreign policy, for the 

urpose of diverting public attention from the financial and in- 
Sastrial conditions of thecountry, the President, as the head of 
a great political party, was not to be outdone by them ‘in gen- 
erosity,” and therefore he gave us his Venezuelan message of the 
17th of December. I do not believe thereisa citizen of the United 
States who believes, or who has ever believed there was the slight- 
est likelihood of a conflict between Great Britain and this country 
over the boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana, or, for 
that matter, over any other question. It was simply one of those 
party plays for party advantage that stotvensntistaaient in here. 

Mr. President, my position, as I assert it here, is capable of 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt, and that is the quantum of 
proof required to convict a man of crime in this coun’ On the 
17th of ber last the President sent to frre mor Venezue- 
lan message, which called attention to the doctrine of 
preservation of American soil for American Governments. known 
as the Monroe doctrine. On the 20th of that month, three days 
later, there wasa financial panic in London, precipitated, so it was 
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| 
said in British papers and in our own, by the Veneznelan mes: | 
sage. American securities were thrown on the market at a dis- 


count by hundreds of millions. On the 2ist of December, four 
days after the Venezuelan message, we experienced a panic in | 


New York, a sympathetic panic, as a result of the one in London. 
Here were relations so intimate between the lords of finance in 
London and the lords of finance in Wall street, who are in partner 
ship in all financial transactions in this and other countries. that 
the simple statement of the President that we would maintain 
the Monroe doctrine by force of arms, if necessary, precipitated a 

ic in both countries. I have stated repeatedly in this Cham- 

, and especially three years ago, that there was a money power | 
in Lombard street, London, and Wall street, New York, that con- 
trolled the affairs of this and other nations, and here is evidence 
conclusive of the fact. 

I used to be sneered at for making this assertion, and yet it has | 
been quite a common thing during this Congress for Republican 
and Democratic Senators to refer toa great money power that 
controls the affairs of the British Empire and the United States. 
What more conclusive evidence could be demanded that British 
gold controls the legislation and the administration of this nation 
than that which is to be found in those panics occurring in London 
and New York almost simultaneously and sustaining a sympa- 
thetic relation with each other? 

Mr. President, I have preserved the evidence of the panics,'and, 
at the risk of being somewhat tedious, I think it proper for me 
to call public attention to it. I will read from the New ‘York 
World of December 21, 1895: 

A dismal Friday in Wall street—Realfright among security holders at the 
unreal specter of war over little Veneznela—Stocksand bonds fell $350,000.000 
The scare was caused by European selling of American securities and by | 
alarm over our loss of gold—F ive firms fail—Executive message came after 
market closed— 

This refers to the message of the President which we received 
but a few days after the first message, and which was intended | 
to allay suspicion of war— 

In five hours of business all active stocks had fallen from 2 to 2 points—A 
memorable day. 

And the article proceeds to give a detailed account of the scene 
in Wall street and on 'Change at the time of the panic. 

I desire to embrace in my remarks a clipping from the New 
York World, giving details of the loss that was sustained in New 
York on the 2ist of December as a consequence of the panic, 
amourting to about $357,000,000 in round numbers: 


WALL STREET'S SHOCK COST $357,795,246—DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE DE 
CLANE IN MARKET VALUES OF AMERICAN SECURITIES IN FOUR DAYS 
SINCE PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE WAS ISSUED. 
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WALL STREET'S SHOCK cCosT $ , ET continued 
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| Total apparent decline in 66 active st $177. 795. 246 
Estimated decline in bid prices of 178 inactive stocks on th 

exchanges 0.000. 000 

Estimated loss in nominal value of railroad bonds, market} » QUO 

Total apparent decline in four daysin stocks and bond 45 

Mr. President, this establishes, if proof were lacking, that there 
is a strong bond of sympathy between the money power of Lon- 
don and New York, a thing which has been denied in the press 
and in Congress and in other quarters until very recently. Here 
is proof as strong as Holy Writ not only of the existe1 f this 

|} power but of an alliance betw ts European and American 

| branches. In my judgment, the evidence is sufficient to prove to 
the mind of any fair-minded man the existence of a money power 
that controls the conduct of this nation. 

But, Mr. President, thisis not all the evidence. Look for a mo- 
ment, if you will, at the in ‘erity of the claim that this nation 
was liable at the time to be precipitated into war with Great Brit- 
ain or with Spain. Within twenty days from t time the Presi- 
dent told the world that we were ready to muster our Army and 
Navy to fight Great Britain for the Monroe ine as applied to 
the dispute over the boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana the Secretary of the Treasury issued a call to borrow 
$100,000,000 of British gold. We were, in fact, placed in the humil- 
iating attitude of borrowing $100,000,000 of British gold to fight 

) ? 


Mr. Cai e, Without 
a shadow of authority, as has been repeatedly shownin this Cham- 


| ber, and as has been announced by Republicans and Dx rats as 
well as Populists, issued a cali for a one-hundred-million-dollar loan 
in gold, basing it upon the provisions of the resumption act of 1875, 
which was repealed by fulfillment, and expressly and directly 
repealed by the act of 1878. 
Mr. President, Mr. Carlisle was negotiating with the agents of 
the Rothschilds, who dominate the financial affairs of Great Brit- 
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ain, for this loan at the precise moment the President was writing 
his Venezuelan message. At one and the same time the agents of 
this country were negotiating with this English money power for 
a loan of $100,000,000 of gold, and the President was launching his 
Venezuelan message upon thecountry. Cananyman doubt, under 
such circumstances, that an intimate relation exists between the 
money power of Great Britain and the money power of this coun- 
try? Can any man who is sane and at the same time honest doubt 
that this combined power controls the actions of the Chief Execu- 
tive, as it does the decisions of the Supreme Court and the legis- 
lative branch of the Government? 

Sir, in a little over one month and a half from the time we re- 
ceived the Venezuelan message of the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury sold bonds to the amount of $100,000,000, and more 
than one-half of that amount went to the representatives of the 
English money power. We recall with vivid recollection the 
charges that were made of speculation in the bunds. The same 
contract in substance was entered into with J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, as arepresentative of the English money power, for the sale 
of these bonds that had been enteredinto before, and it would have 
been carried out had not two great newspapers called attention to 
the fact toan extent and in such a manner that the President and 
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the Secretary of the Treasury were compelled b 
opinion to make it a quasi public loan—a public loan that put the 
bonds on sale at a few places in the Uni States; and when, un- 
der the charges made by these great newspapers and under the 
searching light of criticism of the action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the bonds brought more than they were to be contracted to 
the English syndicate, the President and the Secretary felicitated 
themsel ves—not the country—on the success of the ‘‘ popular loan.” 
We have been told, and the country will be told this fall, that it 
was a oe loan. It was in no senseapopularloan. Itsimply 
compelled the representatives of the British money power to go, 
not to one point in New York or in Washington, but to a few 
points in the country to accomplish the same result. They got 
the bonds, or the greater portion of them. 

Here, Mr. President, was the singular spectacle of Great Britain 
purchasing the bonds of the United States and paying out gold 
for them within a very few days of the time the President was 
menacing a declaration of war against her for the invasion of 
American rights, 

Sir, does any man suppose, is there a sane human being upon 
the face of the earth who supposes, with these facts before him, 
that there was the slightest likelihood of war with Great Britain, 
or that there is now the slightest likelihood of war? Mr. Presi- 
dent, our financial and commercial relations are so closely allied 
with those of that nation that there is scarcely any conceivable cir- 
camstance under which the one could be provoked to declare war 
against the other; and yet, for the purpose of putting a burden on 
the people, and for the purpose of further mortgaging the future 
and increasing the burden of taxation that rests so heavily on the 
backs of our laboring and producing classes, we are to have six 
great battle ships to defend ourselves against Great Britain! 

Mr. President, Iam not insensible of the defenseless condition of 
our coasts. Iam notinsensible of thenecessity of having a respect- 
able navy and adequate coast defenses; but when we are about to 
engage in a lavish expenditure of public revenue we should have 
the money within our call, or be able to secure it by a reasonable 
effort, and not by onerous and unjust taxation. 

By the recent unwarranted action of public officials we have 
been placed in a position where we are necessarily compelled under 
our form of government to increase our taxation. Iam not, so 
far as I am concerned, and so far as the party is concerned which 
I have the honor to represent in part in this Chamber, opposed to 
necessary and proper taxation. I am not opposed to a standing 
army sufficient for the preservation of a great nation like this. I 
am not opposed to proper coast defenses and an adequate navy; 
but [am opposed to those things that are unnecéssary, and espe- 
cially until the Government comes back to the principles recog- 
nized by the fathers and embodied in the Constitution, and the 
people are afforded, by an increased volume of money, an opportu- 
nity to pay taxes adequate to the just demands of the Government. 

We have repeatedly heard our Republican and Democratic 
friends affirming on the one side and re on the other, the 
one alleging that the other is responsible, and the other denying 
its responsibility, for the present condition of the country; the one 
affirming that the prosperity of the country will be found only 
in increasing the burden of taxation, and the other asserting that 
it will be found in lightening the burden of taxation and opening 
up the great avenues of commerce, whatever that may mean. It 
is quite a common thing in the Senate for our Democratic friends 
to charge the Republican party with the responsibility for the 
present condition of the Treasury, and it is an equally common 
thing for our Repubiican friends to say to the Democrats, ‘‘ You 
are responsible for it.” 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said yesterday, 
and he has made the assertion very frequently, that if the Wil- 
son bill had carried a higher rate of taxation, a rate sufficient to 
supply the Treasury with the necessary revenue to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government, the Democratic party would not 
have been compelled to issue honds in time of peace. 

Mr. President, the issuance of Government bonds in times of 
peace is a policy that has been encouraged by both parties, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that, with some noble exceptions on 
both sides, there is a perfect understanding between the leaders 
of the Republican and Democratic parties (not confined to this 
Chainber, but existing throughout the country) that a policy shall 
be pursued that will result in a perpetual interest-bearing national 
debt. 

What was the condition of the Treasury as respects the issuance 
of bonds when the Harrison Administration went out of office on 
the 4th of March, 1898? It is a very common thing to read in 
the press and hear statements here and elsewhere that the Treas- 
ury was solvent, and that, under the beneficent influences of the 
McKinley Act, there would have been no necessity for the issu- 
ance of Government bonds. The initial step in the issuance of 
Government bonds was taken by the Republican party just prior 
to Harrison's retirement from the Presidency. I took occasion 
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recently to address a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury to 

ascertain the fact, and in reply I received from him this letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D. C., December 13, 1895. 
Srr: Your favor of the 11th instant, in which you state that the assertion 
has been frequently made in the public press and elsewhere that just prior 
to the time when ssident Harrison retired from office my predecessor 
the Hon. Charles Foster, was negotiating with a financial syndicate for the 
sale of Government bonds, and that the bonds had actually been engraved 
and asking me for information upon the subject, is received, and in response 
1 have the honor to say that I have no official information concerning any 
negotiations that may have been pending between Secretary Foster and 
others, but the records of this Department show that on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1893, he issued an order to the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, ——ae that officer to prepare designs for 3 per cent bonds, which 
had been provided for in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill then 
pending in Congress. 
An amendment, by the way, that had been offered by the senior 

Senator from Ohio [ Mr. SHERMAN]. 

A copy of the order is herewith inclosed, together with a c of the reci 
which was to be inserted in the bonds.” = - 
Very respectfully, yours, J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


Hon. WILLIAM V. ALLEN, 
Senate Chamber. 

And here is the direction of Secretary Foster to the Chief of the 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1898. 

Sir: You are hereby authorized and directed to prepare designs for the 
3 per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill now 
peeing. 3 denominations which should first receive attention are $100s 


= 3 of the coupon bonds and $100s, $1,000s, and $10,000s of the registered 
vonds. 


This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of pressing 
contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs 
and plates in every possible manner. 

I inclose a memorandum for your guidance in preparing the script for the 


body of the bond. 
Respectfully, yours, CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 

To the CHleF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

WASHINGTON, April 1, 1893— 

Just a little over a month before Harrison’s retirement from 
the Presidency—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Give the date again, please. 

Mr. ALLEN, It is evidently a misquotation. It is ‘April, 
1893.” This is the direction of Secretary Foster respecting the 
recital in the bonds: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of section — of an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other pu 8," ap- 
proved March 3, 1893, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States 
after the lst day of April, A. D. 1898, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said March 3, 1893, with interest in such coin from the day of 
the date thereof, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually 
on the ist day of October and Aprilin each year. The principal and interest 
are exempt from the payment of ail taxes or duties of the United States, as 


well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local 
authority. 


I think this conclusive evidence that the statement we hear so 
frequently that the Republican party was not in a condition, dur- 
ing the late Administration, to compel it to issue bonds, while true 
in form, is in fact and substance false. I call the attention of 
the Senate again to the oe language of Mr. Foster, in his 
letter to the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 

This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of pressing 
contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs 
and plates in every possible manner. 

Why the necessity of directing the Chief of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to engrave the bonds in advance of the 
passage of a law authorizing their issuance? What urgent con- 
tingency was pressing upon the Treasury Department? There 
had been deficits in the revenues under the McKinley Act, the 
limit of the gold reserve had almost been reached, and unless the 
bonds should be authorized or the Secretary of the Treasury should 
pursue the course of his successor in issuin; 
that had been repealed, the Treasury would be practically bank- 

|rupt. In fact, it would have been under President Harrison if 

| his Administration had not ended just at the time it did. 

| And you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs and plates 
in every possible manner— 
Says Mr. Foster. Mr. President, it was urgent. The circum- 
| stances were such as to - great haste on the part of the 
| Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Our Republican friends do 
| not want the country to know this truth. Le want to keep the 
| people in ignorance of the fact that the McKinley Act was a com- 
ylete failure as a revenue producer. It was not enacted in the 
interest of the masses. It was the compilation of the manufac- 

| turers in their own interest and not the handiwork of Mr. 
McKinley. 

So much, then, for the attitude of the Republican party as 
| respects the Treasury at the close of the Harrison Administra- 
tion. The people will not be deceived respecting the truth of this 
matter. There had been no extraordinary ay yee thrown on the 
Government. It is true that Mr. Harrison taken something 


bonds under an act 











over $200,000,000, found in the Treasury at the close of Cleveland's 
former Administration, and bought bonds at a premium of 
about $26,000,000. But that will hardly be claimed to be credit- | 
able Snenciesing. It may have hastened the condition of affairs 

I have described, but aside from that there had been no extra- 

ordinary drain on the Treasury, nothing more than the usual | 
expenses of the Government. And yet the McKinley Act failed 
utterly to produce the necessary revenues to pay the expenses, 
and Mr. Foster, as the chief financial officer of the Government, 
was put to the necessity, just a few days before the inauguration | 
of Mr. Cleveland in 1893, of giving directions to the Chief of the | 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in anticipation of the passage 
of a law authorizing the issuance of 3 per cent bonds, to speedily 
engrave bonds. These bonds were to be issued for the purpose 
of obtaining money to conduct the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Although the McKinley Act is declared by its sup- 
porters to be the most perfect act of protective legislation the 
country has ever seen, it is a notorious fact that it failed to pro- 
duce the necessary revenue, and therefore the Republican Ad- 
ministration was on the verge of bankruptcy and a great and 
pressing necessity existed for the issuance of bonds. 

It will not do for our Republican friends to say, because Mr. 
Harrison passed out of office without in fact issuing bonds, that 
therefore their party is guiltless. If Mr. Harrison had remained | 
in the Presidential chair until the ist of May, 1893, he would 
have issued bonds. It was an open secret that Mr. Foster had 
been in New York but a month or two before the inauguration, 
had called together Mr. Williams and other financiers of that 
city, and had formed a syndicate to purchase the bonds that were 
to S issued; and there was an evil rumor attached to the trans- | 
action that Mr. Foster was to be the recipient of profit from the 
syndicate. Of that, however, I know nothing and I care nothing. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does | 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? | 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator from Nebraska state that there 
was any such rumor or statement as that made anywhere? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do say that such a statement appeared in the 


ress, 
. Mr. PLATT. If so the Senator ought to give his authority. I 
never heard of such a statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. We read a great many things that we can not | 
give authority for. I can not give authority further than to say 
that I read it in the press dispatches. There was a rumor at the | 
time; I remember it distinctly. I want the Senator to understand, 
however, that I am not making this asacharge. I said that I 
did not make it as a charge, but I remember distinctly at the 
time reading in the press dispatches that it was said that Mr. Fos- 
ter was to share in the profit of the syndicate, and that the profit 
to the syndicate would amount to two and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think inacharge of that sort the Senator 
ought to be able at least to produce the newspaper at.some time— 
I do not mean just at this moment. I confess | never heard such 
a statement before, and I am a reader of newspapers. 

Mr. ALLEN. I speak of what I read in the press dispatches. 
I said to the Senate that I did not make a charge of that kind, and 
I do not make the charge. I read a great many things, as other | 
Senators do, in the newspapers every morning, and I can not tell 
the next day in what paper I read them. ButI did not suppose 
there was any doubt of the fact that the statement was made in 
the press. Whether it is true or not I do not know, and I do not 
care for it one way or the other. 

Mr. President, that was the condition of the Republican party 
in respect to this bond question when Mr. Harrison went out of | 
office and Mr. Cleveland came in. I am not speaking as the 

litical friend of either, and therefore I think I can do as much 
justice to one as the other. 

Now, what was the condition thereafter? Shortly after Mr. 
Cleveland came into office it became apparent that, under the op- 
erations of the McKinley Act—which continued in force until the 
28th of August, 1894, a year and a half—the gold reserve would 
be trenched on to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
unless some method could be devised to raise revenue. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from Nebraska is speaking upon the 
bond question, and as it is now 2 o’clock, I suggest that the unfin- 
ished business ought to be laid before the Senate in order that he 
may speak upon that resolution. 

r. ALL I am not speaking on the bond question, except 
incidentally. 

Mr. HILL. What has become of the bond resolution? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not seen the bond resolution since the 
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exploitation of the Senator from New York for several days 
talked it out of sight. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that, by 
unanimous consent, the bond resolution was temporarily laid 


aside until after the passage of the pending appropriation bill. 


Hence the Chair did not lay the unfinished business before the 


| Senate at 2 o’clock, as is usually done under the rule. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, all these subjects enter into the 


| question whether or no we are to appropriate $40,000,000 extra 


at this time. I heard the Senator from California [Mr. Waite 


la 

few moments ago speak of $300,000,000 as necessary for our « anal 

| defenses as though that were a mere bagatelle. We are required 
to determine whether the country is in a condition, or can be put 

| in a condition, to make such an appropriation under the legisla- 
tion enacted by either of the two great political parties, as they 


repeatedly and with seeming delight call themselves, or under any 
legislation that they are likely to enact. 


Now, then, returning to the question of issuing bonds. The 
McKinley Act of 1890 had proved to be an absolute failure. It 


was Republican legislation. It was the child of Republicanism. 
Its parentage can not be denied. It was held up to the country, 


| and will be held up this fall, as the greatest act of tariff legislation 


in the history of our country. 

The Government had run a few months under Cleveland's Ad- 
ministration, until February, 1894, when the Secretary the 
Treasury (whether or not he was directed to do so by the Presi- 
dent, I do not know, but his act certainly received Executive 
sanction in some way) issued $50,000,000 of bonds to rrow 
y. The money was borrowed and placed in the Treasury. 
Possibly I will be corrected here again and be told that I ought not 
to make the statement, but I have been told by reliable authority 


D 


| that of the first $50,000,000 of bonds that were issued and sold for 
| gold, as the country supposed, but a little over $13,000,000 of gold 


reached the Treasury. Ido not know whether this is true or not. 
I give it as I got it, for what it is worth. 

Where was to be found the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds? It might be supposed from what we 
hear in this city—at the Departments and in Congress—that all 
we need is a President and a Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
bonds and money will come as speedily as they can issue bonds, 


I have supposed until this time, and I am yet inclined to believe, 
that, when an agent, great or sinall, undertakes to bind the princi- 
pal for whom he acts, he must have some authority in the form 
of a statute, if he acts for a sovereign power, or in the form of a 
power of attorney in the case of a corporation or private individ- 
ual. Yet we are told by Democrats and by Republicans, too, that 
there is no limit to the power of Mr. Carlisle to issue the bonds of 
the Government and engulf this nation in a debt that can not be 
paid in a hundred years, if he shall see fit at his caprice to do so. 

Another $50,000,000 of bonds were issued under the same pre- 
tended authority, that of the resumption act of 1875. There was 
still another issue of $62,000,000. All the money that came into 
the Treasury as a result of these issues was wiped out almost by a 
single touch of the wand of the gold power. Then we have had 
an issue of bonds since the beginning of the present year of $100,- 
000,000. And now we are told, as though it were something to 


| gloat over, as though it were something to be proud of, that there 


is $170,000,000 surplus money in the Treasury, that we must get 
rid of this surplus by appropriating it for the construction of 
battle ships, and that we must devise other schemes and methods 
of reducing it. Yet it was’ confessed, if I remember rightly, by 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland {Mr. GorMAN]| but a 
day or two ago that we are in default over $100,000,000 for cur- 
rent expenses, which we must pay. 

Sir, the money is not to be applied to the payment of our bonded 
or unbonded debts. Our debts are to be permitted to accumu- 
late, and we are to take this surplus money, borrowed by the is- 
suance of bonds without authority and that must ultimately be 
paid by the sweat, if not the blood, of our people, and invest it in 


| great battle ships that will give the Carnegie Works and the Beth- 


lehem Works an opportunity to make more money out of the 
Government, when there is not the slightest possibility, as I have 
already shown, of a war between this country and Great Britain 
or any other power. 

Mr. President, the bonded debt of this country has been increased 
within the last two years, under the Cleveland Administration, to 
the extent of $263,000,000 in round numbers. Two hundred and 
sixty-three million dollars have been placed on the farms and 
homes of the industrial classes as a great mortgage that we might 
obtain gold to satisfy the appetites of the shylocks. 

We have been told, and we will be told, that it is necessary for 
us to do this because we are on a gold basis. Mr. President, we 
are not on a gold basis, except by the mere arbitrary construction 
We have in round numbers $500,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes—greenbacks and notes issued under the 
Sherman Act—that are legal tenders, every dollar of which by ex- 
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press law is redeemable in silver as well as in gold. There isa 
positive command on the part of Congress in the form of a statute 
that these notes shali be redeemed in coin, and yet, because the 
money power of Lombard street and Wall street says to our offi- 
cers, ‘‘ You must redeem these notes in gold,” they openly, fla- 
grantly, dogmatically, persistently, and without reason violate 


the statute and comply with the request of the shylocks, and, by | moving power of the Republican party, and the moving power of 


that means, and that alene,we are placed on a gold basis. 

Sir, suppose Mr. Carlisle had obeyed the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act and the acts preceding it, and had redeemed the green- 
becks and the Treasury notes in coin, in silver coin and gold coin, 
according to the condition of the Treasury, how frequently would 
these shylocks, who are engaged in looting the Treasury from 


month to month, have presented the notes for redemption at the | 
They would have tried the experiment | 


Treasury Department? 
once only, and then they would have ceased. 

No, Mr. President, this Government is bound hand and foot by 
the gold power of this country and Europe, and any man who 
stands in this Chamber and asserts the doctrine which I do must 
understand well that he does so at the —_ of certain political 
dcath, for Shylock will spend his money lavishly to defeat such a 
man. 

Mr. President, you can find the gold shylocks and their agents 
in this Capitol building from the opening to the closing of every 
session of Congress. Their faces are as familiar as are the forms 
of birds of passage. 
Representatives, to cajole, to threaten, to do worse if they can, in 
upholding their peculiar views of the financial policy the Admin- 
istration and Congress should pursue. It makes no difference to 
them that the Constitution recognizes silveras money. It makes 
no difference to them that our highest officers have stood in the 

yresence cf thousands of their fellow-citizens and with raised 

ands and bowed heads have taken an oath before heaven to ob- 
serve and uphold the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States. It makes no difference to them that the Constitution puts 
gold and silver on terms of equality and recognizes them both as 
money. They would destroy all these for their own advantage, 
and require the highest officers of our nation to bow in meek 
submission to their demands. 

Now, sir, who established this bond and gold policy, if it rises 
to the dignity of a policy? 
ties on the scene. Who established the exclusive redemption of 
legal-tender notes in gold? During Harrison's administration this 
question was mooted in New York. 
1800 had not been given, however, and Mr. Harrison, seeking to 
succeed himself to the Presidency, gave a hint to Wall street and 
to Lombard street that he purposed seeing that ‘‘every dollar was 
as good as every other dollar”—meaning that the Government 
wouid go toa gold basis. He is the author of that expression. 
What did ke mean? He meant that he had accepted the Wall 


amere commodity, to be estimated and measured by gold, and 
therefore be depreciated. 

More than this, Mr. Foster, at the time to which I am referring, 
when the syndicate was formed.to take the bonds which he was 
preparing to issue, gave the bankers to understand that he would 
redeem the notes exclusively in gold and would accept their inter- 
pretation of the statute. And he didso. Mr. Carlisle, when he 
gave to the act of 1890 the construction which he is following 
to-day in violation of every principle for the construing of stat- 
utes—there is not a court of any intelligence or integrity in the 
United States that would construe the act as he has construed 
i¢--was but following the example set by his Republican pred- 
ecessor. This proves, if the country needed proof, that there is no 
distinction between Republicanism and Democracy. It is proper, 
Mr. President, that 1 should make some exceptions, and [ ad 
it distinctly understood, if I do not mention it at length, that I 
do except the silver Democrats and silver Republicans, who have 
proved themselves to be patriotic citizens. But there is no differ- 
ence between the power that moves the Republican party and 
the power that controls that part of the Democratic party that 
eccupies the White House and the official positions. Both hold to 
the doctrine that gold shall be what they call the “standard of 
value.” 

It would take too long, and it would be tiresome to the Senate, 
to the country, and to myself, to consider the various subterfuges 
that are offered from time to time on the question of silver; there- 
fore, I shall merely refer to the matter at this time. I heard the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] yesterday use one of 
these subterfuges in speaking of a 50-cent dollar. Mr. President, 
I do not believe that any really sane man, who speaks his convic- 
tions, ever thought there was such a thing as a 50-cent dollar. I 
do not believe that any intelligent man will assert that a dollar 
in this country is aneee of anything less than 100 cents. It 
makes no difference what the material, it takes 100 cents under 
our system to make a dollar, whether of gold, silver, or paper. 
The senior Senator from Ohio, and others thinking as he does, 


They are here to buttonhole Senators and | 
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Here sapesr the two old political par- | 








who use the expression “‘ a 50-cent dollar,” might say with as much 
consistency that there is a white blackbird, or that 90 degrees 
fc —- complete circle, or that perpetual motion has been esta}. 
lished. 

I shall not go into that feature of the 


: ee, however, but I 
desire to demonstrate that there is no ¢ 


istinction between the 


that part of the Democratic po now in control of the Govern- 
ment, in the interpretation of our statutes so as to make all forms 
of our paper money redeemable in gold. 

What effect has this? Why, it forces the Government to issno 
bonds; that is its purpose. ‘That is the purpose that receives sup- 
port from both the old political parties. Youcan see this purposs 
manifest in the gold press, in the daily press, the weekly press 
and in magazine articles. The time has come, they say, when 
the United States, like England, must have a perpetual national 
debt; and, with a perpetual national debt in the form of bonds, 
we will hold the country together when all other things fail. The 
capitalistic classes must have something in which to invest their 
surplus money. Therefore the scheme has been started, prompted 
and promo by both old parties, to engulf this nation in a per- 

etual national debt, resting as a mortgage upon the property and 
industry of our producing classes. 

Mr. President, can it mean anything else? Why, sir, it means 
even more. It means another conspiracy to transfer for all time 
the sovereign power to issue money from the Government, where 
the Constitution placed it, to the hands of the national banks. Mr. 
Cleveland said in his annual message to Congress, and it was 
repeated by Mr. Carlisle in his report as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that what we must do is to divorce the Government from 
the issuance of any form of paper money and turn over that power 
wholly to the national banks. Has any man ever been able to tel! 
why the Government’s sovereign power to issue money should be 
abandoned and a few private corporations be permitted to usurp 
it? No, sir; it was conferred on the Government by the Constitu- 
tion for the benefit of the people for all generations of our national 
existence, and there never was the slightest thought of transferring 
it to private corporations until the exigencies of our recent civil 
strife seemed to make it temporarily necessary. The author of 
the scheme declared that it was a temporary expedient; that it 
was a war measure, and that, when the war was over, it would 


| pass away and the right to issue money would revert to the Goy- 
| ernment, where it belongs. 
A construction of the act of | 


Has there ever been any attempt on the part of the Government 
to retire the national-bank currency? Not the slightest. The 
Republican party has not dared to incur the enmity of the national 
banks. The Democratic party has not dared toincur their enmity. 


| The representatives of these parties standing in this Chamber and 
| in the other branch of Congress, do not lift their voices against the 
| usurpation of power on the part of national banks, and the aban- 


atreet theory of financiering; and that silver was to be treated as | donment of the Government's right to issuemoney, simply because 


they fear the national banks and their infiuences in the politics of 


| the country. An illustrious President of the United States, the 
| head of the Democratic party, declared not many years ago that 


the national bank was unconstitutional. What has me of that 


| declaration? We never hear it quoted by Democratic statesmen 


nowadays. Wenever see it commended in the Democratic press, 
for the power that influences the action of the modern statesman 
also controls the press. 

What does a gold standard mean? It means the issuance of 
more bonds and the extension and enlargement of the power of 
the national banks. What did the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] mean two years ago when he stood at his desk in this 
Chamber and, referring to our different forms of paper money, 
say that we had practically $900,000,000 of unsecu indebted- 
ness, Which we would have to secure by bonds or in some other 
way before a t while? What did he mean but to inform the 
country that he, as the leader of his party, was committed to the 
doctrine of putting an interest-bearing gold bond behind every dol- 
lar of our paper money, and that no form of paper money should 
be redeemed in silver, the coin of the Constitution? 

Mr. President, is anything further needed in support of the 
assertion that the two old parties are united in a conspiracy to 
bring this countwy to a single gold standard? Why, sir, not over 
five weeks ago the national bankers held a meeting in New York, 
I think, composed of Democrats and Republicans alike. I re- 
member having talked with one of them on his return from the 
meeting. He said tome, and he did not seem to think that he was 
conveying any news, that they fully indorsed the —, of the 
President and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury in their efforts to 
retire all forms of paper money and to issue bords for that pur- 
pose. Not only that, but he said further that the National 
Bankers’ Association had declared that they would use every in- 
fluence within their power to control the delegations to the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conventions this year; that they 
had declared it openly and in writing. 

It seems to make no difference whether the national banker is a 
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See 
Republican or Democrat, according to the resolutions of the asso- | as against the individual. Whether or no that made them eligi 
ciation. The bankers propose to control the action of both the | ble, they were selected and nominated. and their names were sent 
Democratic and Republican national conventions on the finan- | to us for confirmation. The people who believe that a man can 
cial question in the interest of the single gold standard. They | be placed on that bench whose opi 1 is not known in advance 
propose to use for political effect the power which they possess | on great questions are simply hoodwinked; they n. 
over the patrons of their banks. What does this radical action | They believe that the Government is more honest a l hor 

mean? It means, amongother things, that the delegates who are | orable than it is. 

chosen to the national convention of the Democratic party are, What has happened recently? We] l, as one of th Ipo! 

if possible, to be debauched in the interest of the single gold | tant features of the Wilson bill, now known asthe Wi man 


standard by the organized national banks of the country. It | Act, an income-tax law. It was in strict accord: 
means the same thing as respects the delegates to the Repub- | tablished usage of the Government. In 1796 the § 
lican national convention. It means that public sentiment is to | of the United States in the Hylton case, in Third D: 
be stifled by the purchase of delegates with gold, if necessary, and | the constitutionality of an income tax without a dissenting opi 
that this great selfish interest is to spread like an octopus over | ion. There were opinions delivered in that case by Mr. Jus 
every section of thecountry. The farmers, the laborers, and the | Chase, Mr. Justice Lredell, Mr. Justice Patterson, and by on 
masses are to have nothing tosay. The Populist party has no | justice whose name I do not now recall. There was no dissent 
money to conduct a campaign; and therefore, it is harmless, ac- | from the proposition that by the Constitution the power was 
cording to the ideas of these gentlemen. Some of our friends, the | conferred on Congress to impose an income tax. We imposed an 
enemy, say occasionally that Populism is destined to an early | income tax as one of the features of the Wilson bill of 1894 directly 
frost, and thatit will soon disappear. But, sir, l have faith in the | in accordance with precedent. There were at least one-half dozen 


patriotism and loyalty of the people of our country. I believe | income-tax laws passed between 1790 and 1880. They had passed 
they will eventually see that they can find no relief in the ranks | in favorable review before every judge who had occupied a place 
of either the Republican or Democratic party, and that, when that | on the Supreme Bench of the United States as Chief Justice or 
day comes, the country will be saved. associate justice up to the last date. And following these pr 


According to the scheme of the money power, as fast as Gov- | dents, in 1894 we put an amendment on the Wilson bill which 
ernment bonds are issued the legal-tender notes of the Govern- | would have brought to the Government $30,000,000 of revenue 
ment are to be retired and the national banks are to issue notes | annually if it had not been annulled bythe action of the Supreme 
to circulate in their stead. Their issue has increased from $170,- | Court. 
000,000 a year or two ago to about $222,000,000 now. Here is an Mr. President, it was necessary to get rid of this provision in 
extraordinary power which has been taken from the Government, | order that the plan of the money power might be carried out 
where the Constitution placed it, and auctioned off to private cor- | The highly protected industries conld never have th: n 

rations. Now, as a new lease of power, they are to be author- | pletely by the throat until they were able to get rid of 
ized toissue their notes in lieu of the Treasury notes of the United | ment’s power to tax incomes. I remember as distinctly as though 
States, and to loan them out to the people at rates of interest | it were yesterday how the honorable senior Senator from New 
running all the way from 6 per cent per annum to 2 per cent per | York |Mr. Hitt} inveighed against taxing the prosperity of th 
minute, according to the necessity of the man who may be com- | country, as he was pleased to call it, as though the poverty ought 

lied to borrow of them: and this great favor they are to receive | to be taxed, as it is being taxed now, and idle income gatheres 
in exchange for their political influence. This influence will be a | be permitted to escape taxation. I remember how he met the d 
more important factor in the politics of our country in the future | cisions in the Hylton case, the Veazie Bank case, and other ca 
than it has been in the past, though it has been very powerful in | including the Springer case, by the assertion—it sounds now lik 


the past. Our country is coming to the point where the Govern- | prophecy—that the law would be declared unconstitutional. | 
5 i t . 


ment is to be made a Government of the banks, by the banks, and | have never before given the Senator from New York credit for 
for the banks, and the people are to disappear except as the mere | being a prophet. But 1 now give him credit for being a success 
producers of wealth at a very low standard of civilization. | ful prophet in that case. 

Mr. President, Ido not want any man to say thatlamanenemy| Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit m« 
of legitimate banks and banking. They are necessary in our com- Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 
merce, necessary in our civilization, and necessary for the suc-| Mr. HILL. The Senator speaks of the decision of the Supreme 


cessful transaction of our business. I wish to see the banks and | Court on the income-tax question as though it were a surprisi 
bankers thrive, the same as I desire to see any other legitimate | Does not the Senator know that on several constitutional 


industry develop, but I want the banks to keep their hands off | tions which were discussed in the Senate, a Senate com L« 
the politics and legislation of the country. Why,sir,in practic- | very many able lawyers, the vote was very close? Did t 

ing law you are compelled to rely on -yourself. You have the | ator himself argue in favor of the right of the National Gov 
protection of the Government to pursue your occupation as best | ment to tax State and municipal bonds, and wa irprised tha 
you can, but that is all. Do you know any reason why the man | the Sapreme Court of the United States unanimously decided 
who is doing business across the street from you should be in- | that that provision was unconstitutional? 

vested with the special power to issue his note and call it money, Mr. ALLEN. I am not surprised nything that happ 


a 
to usurp a sovereign power that was placed in the hands of the | here—absolutely nothing. If I were to be told to- 
Government for your interest and the interest of every other | every citizen of the 70,000,000 was to be a bond slay ’ not 
citizen? Mr. President, this is a dangerous power when con- | be surprised. They are, asa matter of fact, industrial now. 
ferred on private corporations. I do not want to see the banks | I was speaking, however, of the Supreme ( 


destroyed—by no means. I want to see the Government take | States. and the peculiar effect of their opinions on the income tax 
the money-issuing power from them, and then let them stand Mr. President, do you not see the purpose? Itis just as plain 
or fall like any other private corporation, like State banks for | the thimble-rigging game with which we were all more or | 
instance, and succeed or fail according to the merits of their busi- | familiar as boys. If the money power could induce the Suprem 
ness and the skill and honesty they employ in conducting it. Court to declare the income tax invalid. the millions of the rich 
By a false construction of the statute for the redemption of | would escape taxation. Then they could put the final nail in ¢ 
Treasury notes and by the enlargement of the issue power of na- | political coffin of the industrial slave and make him bear the full 


tional banks we are to have fastened on us the single gold stand- | burden for all time. How was that to be done? How could it be 
ard; we are to have notes issued by the banks in lieu of notes | done? There was only one placeto go toaccomplish it. I willn 
issued by the Government, a perpetual national debt, and domina- | say it was accomplished by design, but I call attention to the fact 
tion by national banks. | that the first decision of the court in May last—I think it was i 
Mr. President, there is other and indisputable proof that this | May—upheld some of the main features of the income-tax law 
conspiracy of the money power has not contented itself with tam- | It would have been unblushing and inexcusable to have overruled 
ing with ns President, and the different subordinate | at one time five decisions extending over a period of alm 


mches of the Government. It has reached the highest judicial | hundred years, so the court was reconvened and a reargument 
tribunal of the Government. Is it supposed that any man can be | wasordered. These rearguments are always dangerous, no matter 
placed upon the Supreme Bench to-day—let us talk plainly about | where they occur, and are always open to suspicion. Mr. Justice 
this matter—whose opinions on great political and financial ques- | Jackson was brought to Washington more dead than alive—for he 
tions are not known before he is appointed? | died shortly after the second hearing—and by some mysterious 


I remember, Mr. President, and so do you, the struggles which 
occurred in this Chamber within the last years. I am violat- 
ing no secret of the Senate and I am saying nothing that I ought 
not to say when I state that the solerecommendation of two nomi- | His change of mind possesses great significance to me from th 
nees of the President for judge of the Supreme Court of the | fact that he is a citizen of a State that is peculiarly benefited by 
United States was the fact that they were corporation lawyers. | tariff taxation. 

They had not a single qualification except they had been raised In 1796 the Supreme Court unanimonsly declared the constitu- 
under the influences of corporations; they had studied the law of | tionality of the income tax in the Hylton case. They declared its 
corporations; they were committed to side of the corporation | constitutionality as late as October, 1880, in the Springer case in 


process, which the world does not know and never will, one of the 
judges, who had joined in deciding the act constitutional in part 
changed his mind and pronounced it wholly unconstitutional 
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102 United States Supreme Court Reports; they declared its con- 
stitutionality in the Phoenix Insurance Company case, in the Veazie 
Bank case, and in still another case, the name of which I do not 
at this time recall. And yet in 1895 all the great judges who had 
passed on the laws authorizing an income tax were overruled by 
the Supreme Court as now constituted by a bare majority. 

It may not be unimportant in the history of this question to 
glance over the list of gentlemen who have composed the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the past. When the Hylton case was 
determined in 1796, Oliver Ellsworth was the Chief Justice and 
William Cushing, James Wilson, John Blair, James Iredell, 
Thomas Johnson, William Patterson, and Samuel Chase were 
the associate justices. That law passed in successful review be- 
fore those gentlemen. It is true that Chief Justice Ellsworth 
tock his seat on the bench on the day the opinion was rendered 
and did not participate in it, but never during his term of service 
did he dissent from it, or the principle recognized by it, and it 
passed successfully in review before that court without a dissent- 
ing voice. Chief Justice John Jay was nominated and confirmed 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States before 
Oliver Ellsworth, but he declined the appointment, and John 
Marshall was made Chief Justice and so remained from June 30, 
1801, to July 6, 1835. 

Four income-tax laws were enacted by Congress between the 
time the Hylton case was decided and the time John Marshall 
retired from the Supreme Bench, yet the decision in the Hylton 
case was never questioned. These income-tax laws were executed 
during his incumbency. Then came Roger B. Taney, Chief Jus- 
tice, from November 15, 1836, to October 12, 1864, and those acts 
passed snecessfully in review before him. 

. Mr. HILL. The Senator seems to think highly of Chief Justice 
aney. 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes; with the exception of his opinion in the 
Dred Scott case. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator thinks well, with one exception, of all 
the decisions of that judge, who was upon the bench for twenty or 
twenty-three years? 

Mr. ALLEN. I admire his great ability, 

Mr. HILL. And his legal knowledge? 

Mr. ALLEN. And his great legal knowledge and his purity of 
character. 

Mr. HiLL. When the income-tax provisions of the tariff bill 
were pending here, I read during that discussion a letter from 
Chief Justice Taney, of the Supreme Court, in which he wrote to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that an attempt to tax the incomes 
or salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court under the income 
law of 1862 was, in his judgment, unconstitutional. That same 
provision was incorporated in the recent income law, and not- 
withstanding that opinion of Chief Justice Taney, which I read 
here, the Senator from Nebraska voted to overrule it and put a 
tax on the salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes, that is true, Mr. President, and I would do 
it again. 

r, HILL. How can the Senator reconcile his confidence in 
Chief Justice Taney with the vote the Senator gave? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, perhaps I can illustrate my posi- 
tion better by referring to the Senator from New York than I 
can by referring to Chief Justice Taney, because I know the Sen- 
ator better. I have the utmost confidence in the ability of my 
friend from New York, and certainly I have now the utmost con- 
fidence in his gift of prophecy. et I have heard the Senator 
trom New York advocate things which I thought were abso- 
lutely unsound and which I still think are unsound. It is not nec- 
essary for me to abandon my own convictions in every instance. 
A great man who is right ninety-nine times out of a hundred may 
differ from me, but it might be that in a few instances I would 
be right and he wrong. Iam here to discharge my duties as I 
understand them, not as some other man understands them. 
My position in this respect must be distinctly understood. If it 
brings me in conflict with the opinions of other gentlemen, I am 
very sorry; but unless I can, after due investigation, understand 
a no as he understands it, I shall vote my own convictions 
and follow my own ju elit. 

Now, Mr. dent, here was Roger B. Taney, a great jurist, 
who was Chief Justice from November 15, 1836, to October 12, 1864, 
and no question was ever raised before him as to the constitution- 
ality of any of the income-tax laws, although many of them were in 
existence and being enforced while he was a member of the court. 

These acts snaeelt successfully in review before Salmon P. Chase, 
and their constitutionality was affirmed by him and the court over 
which he presided. They passed successfully in review before 
Morrison R Waite, and their constitutionality was affirmed by 
him and the court over which he presided. e come at last to 
the present Chief Justice, Melville W. Fuller, who became Chief 
Justice July 20, 1888. It was reserved for him alone, of all the 

ed and illustrious Chief Justices, to discover that his 
redecessors had been wrong as to the constitutionality of the 
come-tax law, 
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The Hylton case, and the income-tax laws wh 
after that decision, passed successfully in revie 
list of associate justices of the Supreme Court: 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 


ich were enacted 
w before this long 





a 


Years. 
William Cushing .......... | Sept. 27,1789, to Sept.i1a,1s10| ap” Months. Days. 





20 
James Wilson ............. | Sept. 29, 1789, to Aug. 28, 1798 8 10 = 
| GEE FEI ences caccvcnsssen | coe 1789, to Jan. 27, 1796 6 3 ” 
James Iredell...........-.. | Feb. 10,1790, to Oct. 20, 1799 9 8 10 
Thomas Johnson .........-. | Aug. 5,1791,to Mar. 3, 1793 1 6 OB 
William Patterson -.....-- | Mar. 4,1793,to Sept.19,1806; 13 6 15 
Samuel Chase .............| Jan. 27,1796,toJune19,1811} 15 4 2 
Bushrod Washington -...- | Sept. 29, 1798, to Mar. 26,1829| 31 1 be} 
Alfred Moore...........- | Dec. 10,1799, to Mar. —, 1804 4 2 0 
William Johnson .......... Mar. 26, 1804, to Aug.11,1834| 30 4 15 
Brockholst Livingston....| Nov. 10, 1806, to Mar. 18,1823) 16 4 8 
Thomas Todd..............| Mar. 3,1807,to Feb. 7,1826/ 18 11 4 
Joseph BLOry . «2.00 --ccece | Noy. 18, 1811, to Sept.10,1845| 33 9 29 
Gabriel Duval .............| Nov. 18,1811, to Jan. —,1835| 23 1 12 
Smith Thompson -........- | Sept. 1, 1823, to Dec. 18,1843) 20 3 17 
Robert Trimble ........... May 9, 1826, to Aug. 25, 1828 2 3 16 
John McLean.............. Mar. 7,1829,to Apr. 4,1861) 2 0 27 
Henry Baldwin...........- Jan. 6,1830,to Apr. 21,1844, 14 3 5 
James M. Wayne.......... Jan. 9,1835,toJuly 5,1867; 382 5 26 
Philip P. Barbour -........ Mar. 15, 1836,to Feb, 24, 1841 4 11 9 
John Catron............... Mar. 8,1837,to May 30,1865) 28 2 2» 
John McKinley ...........- el 22,1837,to July 14,1852) 14 2 27 
Peter V. Daniel............ ar. 3,1841,to May 31,1860; 19 2 oo” 
Samuel Nelson ...........- Feb. 13,1845,to Dec. 1,1872) 27 9 18 
Levi Woodbury --.......... | Sept. 20, 1845, toSept. 4, 1851 5 ll 14 
Robert C. Grier ..........- Aug. 4,1846,toJan. 31,1870; @ 5 27 
Benjamin R. Curtis -...... Sept. 22, 1851, to Sept. 30, 1857 6 0 4 
John A. Campbell.......... Mar. 22, 1853, to May 21, 1861 s 1 29 
Nathan Clifford ..........- Jan. 12,1858, to July 25, 1881 23 6 13 
Noah H. Swayne -.........-. | Jan. 24,1862,to Jan. 24, 1881 19 0 0 
Samuel F. Miller .........- | July 16, 1862,to Oct. 13,1890} 28 2 27 
David Davis ...... | Oct. 17,1862,to Nov. 4,1877| 14 4 17 
Mar. 10, 1863 








Stephen J. Field. secesesees| 





Stephen J. Field is the first man on the list which I have read, 
aside from the present Chief Justice, who discovered that nearly 
one hundred years ago the Hylton case had been wrongly decided, 
and that all the cases since determined were bottomed on wrong 
principles. Yet, Mr. President, Mr. Justice Field had, by not dis- 
senting, given his assent to two of the cases in which the Supreme 
Court declared the constitutionality of an income-tax law. 

An income-tax law also received the approval of the court when 
it was composed of the following associate justices: 


Years. Months. Days. 
9 26 


William Strong ........... Feb. 18, 1870, to Dec. 14, 1880 10 

Joseph P. Bradley......... Mar. 21, 1870, to Jan. 22, 1892 21 10 1 
Ward Hunt......... .| Dec. 11, 1872,to Jan. 7, 1882 9 0 26 
John M. Harlan............ Nov.29, 1877 

William B. Woods......... Dec. 21, 1880, to May 14, 1887 6 4 23 
Stanley Matthews ........ May 12, 1881, to Mar. 22, 1889 7 10 10 
Horace Gray .......-.......| Dec. 20, 188 ; 

Samuel Blatchford ........ Nov.22, 1882, to July 7, 1893 ll 5 5s 
Lucius Q.C. Lamar........ Jan. 16, 1888, to Jan. 23, 1893 5 0 7 
David J. Brewer--.......-.. Dec. 18, 1889 

Henry B. Brown..........-. . 29,1 

George Shiras ............-. Jtily 26, 1892 

Howell E. Jackson......... Feb. 18,1 

Edward D White .........| Feb. 19, 1804 


From the organization of the +~ Court, from the day of 
John Jay to the day of Melville W. Fuller, no member of the 
court had supposed that the Government did not the con- 
stitutional power to levy an income tax. The question had been 
thoroughly and exhaustively investigated by Congress in the pas- 
sage of some half dozen or more income-tax laws; it had been 
patiently investigated by a majority of the Chief Justices whose 
names I have mentioned, and yet, in 1895, it remained for a bare 
majority of the present court to discover that the Hylton case, that 
the Veazie case, that the Phoenix Insurance Company case, that 
the Springer case, and all other cases on the subject, and all the 
laws that had been passed by Congress throughout the history of 
the country, were wrong, and that the Government does not pos- 
sess the constitutional power to impose an income tax. 

Mr. President, [am not a member of the Supreme Court, and 
no man entertaining the opinions I do ever be, at least not 
until there is a change in our system of doing business. I donot 
say that the last decision, which was made by a bare majority 
of the court, is not the honest opinion of that high tribunal. On 
that subject I say nothing. But I do say that it is a most singu- 
lar circumstance, and it will stand out prominently in the judicial 
history of the country, more prominently than the electoral deci- 
sion of 1877, which was one of the most vicious decisions of the age, 
as an exceptional case in the constitutional history of the coun 
that great men like Oliver Ellsworth; John Marshall, Roger B. 
Taney, Salmon P. Chase, and Morrison R. Waite, and their asso- 
ciates, were wrong in determining that an. under the Con- 
stitution, had power to im an income , and that it was 
reserved for Melville W. Fuller and a bare majority of his associ- 
ates to discover that their predecessors had been in error for nearly 
one hundred years. It will stand out mently that over thirty 


associate justices who have occu’ the Supreme Bench oa 
our national existence, and before whom this question had 











—————— 


in review successively, and who had given to the doctrine their 
full assent—it will be a marvelous thing in our judicial history— 
that five gentlemen out of nine, in the year of our Lord 1895, dis- 
covered that all their illustrious predecessors for a hundred years 
had been wrong. a : | 

Passing this late decision—which I have noticed more for the 

urpose of showing somewhat in detail the history of constitu- 
tional power—passing from that, and admitting that the Supreme 
Court had aright to decide as it did—and we must obey its deci- 








sion whether right or wrong—letting it remain a profound secret 
how the decision was brought about—let me observe that the 
direct result was to call loudly for the enactment of a tariff that | 
will impose additional and heavier burdens on an already tax- | 
ridden le. 

Mr. President, can there be any doubt that the people have lost 
confidence in the Supreme Court? I declare it as my solemn con- 
viction that the thinking people lost confidence in the Supreme 
Court when it rendered the decision in the case of Tilden against 
Hayes, when some of the judges of that high tribunal suffered 
themselves to be dragged from the court room, where they be- | 
longed and where the Constitution had placed them, to be put upon 
a political tribunal to decide a merely party question between con- 
tending political parties. The last income-tax decision will be as 
exceptional, anomalous, and suspiciousin our judicial history as is 
the decision of the Electoral Commission in our political history. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Did not some of the justices who decided in favor 
of Hayes concur in the opinion that the income tax was constitu- | 
tional; and was the Senator's lost confidence in them restored by | 
that decision? 

Mr. ALLEN. It has not restored lost confidence. 
know if it has to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me, I | 
will state that it is a little remarkable that every justice of the | 
Supreme Court who served on the Electoral Commission came to 
the conclusion that his party candidate was elected. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, that is not particularly surprising | 
to me, in view of the fact that throughout the entire history of 
our country no judge has ever yet been known to decide a polit- 
ical question against the party of which he was a member. There 
has never been an instance of the kind, and it is a sad commen- 
tary on the character and stability of our judicial system. 

t is the truth as respects the assertions frequently made | 
here that the question which we must discuss this fall, and which 
the people must determine, is the tariff? Sir, this country has 
seen good times and bad times, under both a high and a low tariff. 
The tariff is a false issue. There is practically nothing in it as 
compared with the great issue of monetary reform, and if the 
country can be put on a sound financial basis, where it is able to 
meet taxation successfully, the tariff question will disappear. 

Mr. President, when in the history of the country was it more | 
prosperous than under the operation of the Walker tariff act of | 
1846, a low-tariff act? When was it more prosperous after that 
than in 1866 and 1867, after the close of the war and before the 
iniquitous system of contraction had begun? In 1866 this coun- | 
try had the war tariff, that bears the name of the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MorriLu], the highest tariff that had ever 
been passed by Congress, and which was made necessary, as its 
author declared, by reason of the war. He told the country at 
the time of its passage that as soon as the war was closed, and 
the demands created by it should be met and satisfied. the act 
would be repealed. But it was not repealed. Instead of retrac- 
ing our steps we went on from bad to worse until we reached the 
McKinley tariff, an act that was almost prohibitive of importa- 
tions. Sir, there was prosperity under the Walker tariff and 
under the Morrill Act of 1861. as that prosperity due to the 
tariff in each instance? Was it due to a low tariff in 1846 and 
1847 and to a high tariff in 1866 and 1867, before we entered on the 
—— policy of specie resumption, of which the senior Senator | 

m Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] is the author? 


I do not 








Sir, the prosperity of the country was due to neither. It was | 
due to the volume of money in circulation in each instance. 

It is quite a common thing to be told that all the farmers and | 
laborers need is a high tariff, a tariff that will maintain the wages | 
of the laboring man in this country above those of the laboring man | 
in oe 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would it interfere with the Senator's ar- 
gument if I should call his attention to some history regarding | 
the operation of the tariff act of 1846? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will go to the Springfield 
Republican, of which the elder Bowles was editor, he will find an | 
editorial in the year 1850, about three years after that tariff went | 
into operation, which read as follows: 

Previous to the of that law the manufacturing and mechanical 


interests in this qummenity were ina a condition. Since that time 
the condition of things has entirely changed, and it is fully believed that much 
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| tory manufactured to support arguments in favor of an 
| mally high tariff. 


| and I will call attention to some facts that 
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of the stagnation of business may be traced to the operation of thatlaw. Man 
ufacturing languishes, mechanics are thrown out of employment, business of 
all kinds is dull, and unless protection can be afforded to our laboring classes 
poverty will overtake them. The subse rs fore pray that rress 
will so alter the tariff of 1846 that it will protect the labor and capital of the 


try from foreign competition 
In Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, in 1854, the Senator will find 
the following: 


Confidence is shake 


everywhere 


and all cla 3 are made t : the 
insecurity of worldly possession Thee 


causes ¥ h led t 


3 i . 
long time at work. Goods which had accumulated abroa id 
had almost ceased were crowded upon our shores at whatever advat ild 
be obtained, thus aggravating the evil 

A little later, January 6, 1855, the Senator will find that the 
New York Herald said editorially: 

Elsewhere will be found some mention of large failures at Boston and New 


Orleans. The epidemic is traveling over the whole country 


note can hope to escape 

If the Senator will go to the New York Herald of the same date 
he will find an address of the unemployed workingmen’s com: 
tee to the mayor of that city, in which those workingmen sai 

We do not come as beggars, but we ask what we deem right. We I 
alms, but work. Wedon't want a little soup now, and cast-ofl 
morrow. But we do want work and the means of making an | 
hood. The condition of the working classes is most 
bread. Is there not enoughin the city? They want clk 
made nowadays? 

Mr. President, those are historic facts concerning the operations 
of the Walker tariff law of 1846, which may have esc at- 
tention of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there is a great deal of that kind 
of history which has escaped my attention, and I am very glad 
that it has. There is a great deal of so-called histo 
no man any good to know. I do not refer to the * 
of the Senator, however, when I say there 


No « y of any 


nit- 
? 
ld: 











piteou i wa 


hes 





apead the 


ry that dk 
quotations ” 
a great dea 


es 
is l of his- 


ibnor- 


James G. Blaine, who ought to be authority in Republican 
circles, in his work, Twenty Years in Congress, took occasion to 
say—I will not use his exact language nor can [ refer at this mo 
ment to the page—that the Walker tariff was so satisfactory that 
no man in public life thought of trying to modify or change it for 
ten years after its passage. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the question of good and bad 
times under both systems of tariff when the Senator from New 
Hampshire interrupted me. Ido hope, sir, that the people will 
not be deceived again to their injury by being led to believe that 
the leading issue is the tariff. They have been fed on that kind of 
intellectual trash for twenty-five years, and it has been false at 
all times when asserted. 

What has been the condition of the country during that time? 
I will turn briefly to the Statistical Abstract, which I suppose is 
correct, as it is issued by the Treasury Department, by Repub- 
lican Administrations and by Democratic Administrations alike, 
may be well worthy 
of investigation. I refer now to page 298, No. 67, ‘‘ Cereal crops,” 
the estimated production of corn from 1872 to 1895. These are the 
reports of the Department of Agriculture on the subject of corn. 

In 1872 the average value of the yield per acre, according to 
this book, was $12.24. In 1877 it had fallen to $9.54, and in 1879 
it had fallen again to $8.55, and soon. I will insert this page in 
my remarks: 















| No. 67.—Cereal crops; Estimated production and value of the United States 
Srom 1872 to 189. 
[From reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 
CORN 
Total. Average 
Calendar | _ , aes 
, Value Yield | Value of 
year. | p ti | Area Value . comm v= ; 
| Production. | of crop. of crop boanel — y iol r 
Bushels. | Acres. Dollars Cents Bushels. | Dollars 
a 1, 092,719,000 | 35,526,836 | 435, 149, 200 39.8 30.8 12. 24 
| $B... 20 932, 274, 000 | 39,197,148 | 447, 183, 020 43 o 8 i141 
S74 ! 41,036, 918 | 550,045, 080 4.7 | 20.7 | 13. 40 
1875 7 | 44,841, 871 | 555, 445, 930 42 20.5 | 12. 39 
1876 , 28s 49, O33, 364 | 475,491,210 a | 25.2 | 9.70 
1877 -* $4), 369,113 | 480,643, 400 35.8 | 26.6 | 0.54 
IBID > sweee- | 1,388, 218, 750 | 51,585,000 | 441, 153, 405 | 31.9 26.9 | 8 55 
BE vines | 1,547, 901, 790 | 53,085, 450 | 580, 486,217 37.5 20.2 | 10.98 
Se cimabe 1, 717, 434, 543 | 62,317,842 | 679,714, 499 | 39.6 27.6 10.91 
Tt <saecbe 1, 194,916,000 | 64,262,025 | 759, 482,170 63.6 18.6 11. 82 
Ne 1,617,025, 100 | 65,650,545 | 783. 867,175 | 48.5 24.1 11. 4 
Bi «Gacnks 1,551, 066,805 | 68,301,889 658,051, 485 42.4 | 22.7 9.63 
S84 .......| 1,795, 528,000 69,683,780 640,735,560 35.7 25. 8 9.19 
| 1885 1, 936, 176,000 | 73,130,150 | 635, 674, 680 2.8 26.5 8. 69 
1886 1,665, 441,000 | T5, Gf 610, 311, 000 36. 6 2 8.06 
1887 ..--| 1,456, 161,000 | 7: 516, 106, 770 44.4 20.1} 8.93 
1888 1,987, 790,000 | 7 : 77, 561, 580 34.1 26.3 | 8.95 
1889 .......| 2,112, 892,000 | 78,3 f 507,918, 829 | 28.3 7.1} 7.65 
itwscate 80,970,000 | 71,970,763 754,433,451 | 5.6 20.7 10. 48 
1891 ....| 2,060,154,000 | 76,204,515 | 836, 439, 228 40.6 27 10. 98 
Se 1,628, 464,000 | 70,426,058 642, 146, 630 30.4 73. 1 9.09 
INS, snediiton | 1,619, 496,131 | 72,086,465 501. 625, 627 36.5 2.5 8.21 
ER waccace 1, 212, 770, 062 | 62,582,269 | 4, 719, 162 45.7 19.4 8 86 
Pe dedeas 2, 151, 138, 580 | 82,075,830 | 567,509, 106 26.4 25.2 6.91 
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No. 67,—Cereal crops: Estimated production and value, etc.—Continued. 
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WHEAT. BUCKWHBAT. a “ 
| Total. Average. Total. Average. , 
Calendar | — 5 5 an ee os oe oe . ee ae “Value | Yield |Vaiucor 
f s * . ‘alue o Sle r jeid | Valueof 
year. | Production. | Ate Value , per jyield per year. | Production. | .ATe Value per oo ieee 
of crop. ofcrop. | pushel. | acre. acre. of crop. of crop. | bushel. ieee. en ; 
Bushels. Acres, Dollars. Cents. | Bushels, Dollars. Bushels. Acres. | Dollars. Cents. | Bushels.| Dolley» 
a 249,907, 100 | 20,858,359 | 810, 180,375 124.1 12 14.87 | 1872 8, 133, 500 448,497 | 6, 747,618 83 Wil i504 
1873..... 281, 254, 700 | 22,171,676 | 323,504, 805 115.1 12.7 | «© 14.59 | 1873....... 7, 837, 700 454,152 | 6, 382, 043 81.4 17.3 14.05 
es ead B08, 102, 700 | 24,967,027 | 201, 107, 895 4.5 2.3 11.66 | 1874..... 8,016, 600 452,500 | 6,477, 885 80.8 17.7 14.31 
1875 | 202) 186,000 | 26,381,512 | 204,580, 990 100.8 11.1 11.17 | 1875.......} 10,082,100 575,530 | 7,166,267 71.1 17.5 12.45 
1876 280, 356, 500 | 27,627,021 | 300,250, 300 103.7 10.5 10.86 | 1876 ....... 9, 668, 800 666, 441 7, 021, 498 72.7 14.5 10.54 
SEs ancien BOt, 194,146 | 26,277,546 | B04, 695, 779 108. 4 13.9 15.08 | 1877 = 10, 177, 000 619,923 | 6,998,810 68.8 15.7 10.77 
eee 420, 122, 400 | 82,108,560 | 328, B46, 424 97.7 13.1 10.16 | 1878 ....... 12, 246, 820 673,100 | 6, 454, 120 52.7 18.2 9.50 
1879 ..... 448, 756, 680 | 32,545,950 | 497, 000, 142 110.8 13.8 15.27 | 1879 ....... 13, 140.000 639,900 | 7,856, 191 60.8 | 2.5 12 o8 
1880 ‘ 498, 549, 868 | 37,986, 717 | 474, 201, 850 95.1 13.1 12.48 | 1880 ....... 14, 617, 585 822, 802 8, 682, 488 0.4 17.8 10.55 
1881 --.....| 8B, 280,000 | 37, 709,020 | 456, 880, 427 119.2 10.2 12.12 | 1862.22... 9, 4885, 200 828/815 | 8,205, 705 86.5 11.4 | 9%) 
1882 ....... 504, 185, 470 | 37,067,194 | 444, 602, 125 88.2 13.6 11.99 | 1882 ._.... 11, 019, 358 847,112 | 8 088, 862 72.9 13.1 9.48 
1883 .......| 421,086, 160 | 96,455, 593 | 383, 649, 272 91.1 11.6 10.52 | 1883....... 7, 668, 954 857,349 | 6, 308,980 82.2 8.9 | ie 
SORE pscad 512, 765, 000 | 89, 475, 886 | 330, 862, 200 64.5 13 8.38 | 1884_......] 11,116,000 879,408 | 6, 549,020 50 12.6 45 
1885 ....... 857, 112,000 | 34,189,246 | 275,820, 390 97.1 10.4 8.05 | 1885 ....... 12, 626, 000 914,994 | 7,057,363 55.9 13.8 | TT 
; 457, 21%, 000 | 86,806, 184 | 314,226,020 68.7 2.4 8.54 | 1886 ....... 11, 862, 000 917,915 | 6,465, 120 54.5 12.9 7 Of 
456, 220, 600 | 87,641,783 | 310,612, 960 68.1 12. 8.25 | 1887.......| 10,844,000 910,508 | 6,122,320 56.5 11.9 6.72 
415, 868, 000 | 87,336,138 | 385,248, 080 92.6 iL. 10.82 | 1888_......] 12,050,000 912,630 | 7, 627,647 63.3 13.2 38 
490, 560, 000 | 88, 123,859 | 342, 401, 707 69.5 12.9 8.93 | 1893 ....... 12, 122, 311 815, 614 7, 074, 450 58.3 14.9 8. 67 
300, 262, 000 | 86,087, 154 | 334,773, 678 83.8 11.1 9.28 | 1804....... 12, 668, 200 789, 232 7, 040, 2 55.6 16.1 8.92 
G11, 780,000 | 80,916,807 | 513,472, 711 83.9 15.3 12.86 | 1805....... 15, 341, 390 768, 27 6, 986, 525 45.2 21.1 | 9.09 
B15, 949, 000 | 38,554, 430 | 822,111, 881 62.4 13.4 8.35 
om 1 | oo aes po ay = tT =? . a: ~ a Noestimates prepared by Agricultural Department for 18% to 192. 
460, 267,416 | 34, 882, 436 | 225, 902, 025 . 2 6. ee ‘ . " vu. 
467, 102, 947 | 34, 047, 332 | 237, 988, 008 50.9 13.7 6.99 Mr, President, we had a high tariff from 1872 to 1894, but not- 
aang pe IeendtenpemenRipiptiniiaten sai ____—. | withstanding this fact there was a constant fall in the price of 
RYB. a corn from $12.24 in 1872 to $6.91 per acre in 1895. If there had 
fre of ernst ~~ | been any virtue in a protective tariff for the agricultural classes, 
1872 -| 14,888,600 | 1,048,654 | 11,383, 693 76.3 14.2 10.83 | why did it not manifest itself in maintaming the price of this 
1873 cS 15, 142,000 | 1,150,355 | 11,548, 126 76.3 13.2 0.04 | reat staple product? 
1874.......| 14,900,900 | 1,116,716 | 12,870,411 85.9 13.4 11.53 | 8 k : a ia ooe 
1876 -| 17,722,100 | 1,350,788 | 13,631,900 76.9 13 v.43 | Take the next great staple, wheat. It dropped from $15.27 per 
1876 --| 20,844,800 | 1,468,374 | 13,635, 826 66.9 13.9 9.20 | acre in 1880, a time when the Republican party was in power and 
1BT7 - anaes 21,170,100 | 1,412,002 | 12, 542, 805 59.2 15 8.58 | a high tariff was in force, to $6.48 per acre, less than one-)half, 
1878 .-| 25,842,790 | 1,622,700 | 13,502, 826 52.6 15.9 8.38 | 2 04. at the ti the McKinley A in ff a 
1879 ..-...-| 23,689,400 | 1,625,450 | 15,507, 431 65.6 14.5 9.54 | in 1894, at the time the McKinley Act was in force, and reached 
1880 .......] 24,540,829 | 1, 782, 619 1, et, oe 3. ¢ 8 oe $6.99 per acre for the year 1895. 
Taki te 20, 764, 950 , 789, 100 9, 327, 415 m3. ¢ 5 0.80 : ; ; ; » tari ft 
30'960.0n7 | 2°77’ Kap | 18°490° 194 6.5 13 4 re nee President, we were told during the discussion of the tariff 
28. 058, 583 2.814, 754 16, 390, 508 63.1 12.1 7.04 ill in the last Congress that a high tariff was the salvation ol the 
28, 64,000 | 2,343,963 | 14,857,040 51.9 12.2 6.34 | farmer; that it was necessar for us to build a home market for 
Sirens | Sie) sere 3 ee ¢ 49 | the consumption of his products, and that he would get better 
20° 093,000 | 2'083'447 | 11/2383' 140 ret 10.1 549 prices in that way than he could through shipments of his prod- 
28, 415,000 | 2,364,805 | 16, 721,869 58.8 12.0 7.07 | ucts to larger markets. But during the period of which I speak, 
Be 26, 555,446 | 2,038,485 | 13,612, 228 51.8 13.0 6.68 | wheat lost 60 per cent of its value, and went from a fraction over 
ie | Saves | Pome | pecans oe - $3) | $15 an acre in 1880 to six dollars and a few cents in 1894. If there 
1895.2... | 27,210,070 | 1,800,845 | 11, 968, 826 44.0 14.4 6.33 | 9 C S a ae ae . on are 
oki: : ys is any virtue in a high tariff, it did not manifest itself and bene- 
a No estimates prepared by Agricultural Department for 1889 to 1892. — ease tae aalecad thesia per acre in 1872 
, le IN 1di2 
OATS. > . . 
enemas ctnat Stetina —_—___—_——. | was $10.83; in 1894 it was $6.89, and in 1895, $6.33. There was, as 
+ Z , ’ , , 
(oe. 271, 747,000 9,000, 769 91, 315, 710 83.6 30.2 10.14 in the cases of corn and wheat, a drop of almost 50 per cent. a 
1873 .. 270, 340,000 | 9,751, 700 | 101, 175, 750 3.4 2.7 10.38 | Take the case of oats. It was worth $10.14 per acre in 1872. 
~ °. oy bd ° « - me 6 Oo ~ | " ad . 
oy - nf’ op | Oe o ge a F S - {| I do not know why these reports do not go back to 1865, unless 
1876 ......| 820. 884.000 | 13,358. 908 | 112) 865, 900 2.2 24 3.45 | to shut out some valuable information; but oats dropped from 
or 406,304,000 | 12. 826, 148 | 118,601, 550 29.2 81.7 9.25 | $10.14 per acre in 1872 to $7.95 per acre in 1894, The crop was all 
1878 .......| 413,578,560 | 18,176,500 | 101, 945, 830 24.6 31.4 sroduced and much of it on the mark f B tho 
1870 | 868,761,220 | 12,683 500 | 120,533, 204 33.1 28.7 ) MeKinie Act in 1894 et before the repeal of th¢ 
1880.......) 417,885, 880 | 16,187,977 | 150,243, 565 36 25.8 |= , Ook. : if a 
MOOR incon 416, 481,000 | 16,831,600 | 198, 198, 970 46.4 2.7 ‘48 | Take the case of barley, worth $14.20 an acre in 1872 and $8.88 
— . oy ae 18, oo aa? ban’ a ee =? 9. per acre in 1895. Buckwheat, $15.04 per acre in 1872, dropped 
y rs 571, BOR, |} 20,324, 962 | 187, 040, 26 82.7 28. 2 M > 4 : s 20% 
1884 _......| 583,628,000 | 21,800,917 | 161.5e8.470} 27.7 27.4 7.58 | Stadually to $8.92 im 1894 and rose slightly to $9.09 in 1895. 
1825 - 620, 400,000 | 22, 783,630 | 179,631, 860 28.5 27.6 788 Under a system of high protection there has been a fall on an 
1886........| 624,184,000 | 23,658,474 | 186,137,930 29.8 26.4 7.87 | average of fully 50 per cent in the prices of the great staple arti- 
SPE wchieak 650, 618,000 | 25,920,906 | 200, 699, 790 30.4 25.4 7.74 cles of the farm 
1888 -| 701, 735,000 | 26,998,282 | 195, 424, 240 27.8 26 7.28 ae : ee . : 
1889 “| 515515, 000 | 27,462) 316 | 171,781,008 | 22.9 27.4 6.26| Mr. President, does anyone suppose this fall in prices was due 
_ oa 33, =o ae oe = oe. = -’ 28 8.41 | to tariff? Our Republican friends will go to the country this fall— 
S01 .......| 788,304,000 | 25, 581, 232, 812, 267 31.5 28. 9.08 4 : ; ; 
iT eee 661. 035.000 | 27, 0631835 | 200! 253' 611 BL.7 2t.4 7 7, | they are preparing their arguments at this moment—and declare 
1893 688, 854, 850 | 27,273,083 | 187,576, 092 29.4 23.4 6.8 | tothe farmers, aiming by that means to deceive them once more, if 
SOR Seoul 682, 086,928 | 27,023,553 | 214,816,920 32.4 24.5 7.95 | possible, that prosperity for the farmer and increased value per 
1895 . ...... G24, 443, 587 | 27, 878,406 | 163,655, 008 19.0 a6 5.87 | acre of his peonuets can be brought about only by voting for the 
—— $$ ____—__!__—— — arty that will enact a !aw similar to the McKinley Act of 1890. 
BARES. 6 The publican party will do this in face of the fact that farm 
aa ; aoe (tah at > _ | products have fallen in price during the period I have stated 
1B ===] OO Se OO Te | ay Savaoe | 6oars|))ooea| «© 392 | under the highest protective tariff act we have ever had. 
1874.2} ~— 2°52" 500 | 15805628 | 29; 983° 709 92.1 20.6 is.@7 | But this is not all they willdo. We have had disclosed here a 
187% -| 86,908, 600 1, 700, ous aoe oe al.3 20.6 16.73 | peculiar condition of affairs recently. The official statistics, 
1876 adel 38, 710, 500 , 768, 5 5, 73, 1M 1.5 21.9 14.5 ; e been go icu- 
wT. ...... Bi, 441,400 | 1,614,654 | 22.028, 644 64 21.3 13.65 a the —— han Se —— ae 
RRS: 42,245,630 | 1,700,400 | 24,483,315 58 23.6 18.¢7 | Jar cause, Wil once i y vaiuaoie fact. 
1879 ......| 40,283, 100 1,690, 700 28, 714, 444 58.9 2 . 14.11 Look for re Ba Tawa ae have —_ place in the 
1880. ....{ 45, 165,346 | 1,843,329 | 80,000, 742 66.6 5 6.2 | United States. I read from page this abstract: 
1 ¢ Fe ® LEAP $ « 7° : . . sas 
Wet] shah | Laz si | Sse5ia | $3} 33] P21 | he total failures in 180) were 15,248; and total liabilities 
Te 50, 138, 007 | 2,878,000 | 29, 420, 428 58.7 21.1 18. 87 eae aon i a 
184 61,208,000 | 2,608,818 | 29,779,170 48.7 23.5 11.41 In 1894 there were failures amounting . t ia- 
3885 58,390,000 | 2,720,350 | 32, 867, 606 56.3 21.4 12. 04 bilities, $172,992,856 " , 
1886 - -| 50,428,000 | 2,652,957 | 81,840,510 53.6 22.4 12.00 cee s ; oa Beal's 
1887 -| 58,812,000 | 2,901, 953 | 20,464, 390 5L.9 19.6 10.15 In 1895 there were 13,197 failures, with total liabilities of $173,- 
1688 pia | 63,884,000 | 2,996,382 | 87,672, 002 59 21.3 12.57 | 196,060. 
BUS .. | 69,860,485 | 8,220,871 | 28,729,386 41.1 21.7 8.92 ; : : 
1a - | 61,400,405 | 8.170.002 | 27,134, 127 44.2 19.4 s.55 | _, Lf this book is to be believed, in 1893, under the operations of 
1506 ....... 87,072,744 | 8,200,973 | 20,312, 413 83.7 28.4 8.88 | the McKinley Act, we had 15,242 failures as against 13,197 in 1895 


aNo estimates prepared by Agricultural Department for 1889 to 1892. 





under the Wilson Act. I suppose it would be a natural infer- 
ence, then, that the Wilson Act was a better law than the McKinley 


= 
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Act. From 1993, when the failures reached $346, 749,889, their max- 
imum, they decreased to $173,196,060 in 1895. According to this 
statement, in 1893, although we had the highest tariff we have 
ever known, the failures were almost 200 per cent greater im lia- 
bilities than they had ever been before or have been since. 

Mr. President, I must say in all candor that I have touched 
these official statistics with the suspicion that they might not be 
absolutely correct, and that they may have been doctored, but they 
have been doctored no more under the present than under previ- 
ous Administrations. 

What is the difficulty with the country, then? That brings me 
to the old question of the policy of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties on the money question. If we take the history of 
our country as it has existed during your life and mine, we will 
observe that when the volume of money was greatest there was 
the greatest prosperity among the people, and when it was smallest 
there was the greatest amount of misery. Why, Mr. President, 
misery exists all over the land at this moment. We are told by 
our Republican friends that many of the mills are closed now, 
and yet I observe by reading the statistics that we have more spin- 
dies in motion to-day than we have had in twenty years. And 
what, after all, isthe trouble? It is scarcity of money. I do not 
propose, so far as I am concerned, and so far as my limited capacity 

, to see the people hoodwinked and deceived by this com- 
bination between the leaders of the two old parties on the tariff 
issue for the purpose of obscuring the real issue, the money 
question. 


} 


| 
j 





Oh, but we are told, ‘‘ You want to put the country on a silver | 


basis. You want the people to pay their indebtedness in 50-cent | 
dollars.” That kind of argument has been used here for the last 


three years to my knowledge, and has been refuted successfully 


every time, so that no one scarcely dare to assert it again. The | 


holders of public and private securities, prompted by selfishness, 
want a small volume of money. Mr. President, they want low 
prices; they want poverty among the people, so that they them- 
selves, with their money and bonds, can command the greatest 
amount of property and service at the lowest price. 

We are told very frequently to look at the condition of Mexico, 
and she is held up as a horrible example of poverty and depravity. 
We read frequently in our press that we can buy ‘two Mexican 
dollars for one American dollar. This argument is used as though 
it were unanswerable. Mr. President, there is absolutely noth- 
ing in it. It is the statement used for the purpose of deception. 
But, sir, what is the truth? Why, Mr. President, never since its 
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our own country to advantage has gone to Mexico by the millions, 
and is constructing their railways, their ships, opening wonderful 
highways of commerce, establishing successful manufactories, 
developing mines of all kinds, and opening agriculture to an extent 
that had never been dreamed of before. Mexico, with her pecal- 
iar civilization, was never more prosperous than she is at this 
time, notwithstanding she is on a silver basis. 

I do not want to see this country go to a silver bas 


is, and I am 
satisfied it never will. Ihave nocontidence inthe judgment of the 
man who asserts that it will gotoa silver basis under free coinage. 


In 1878, when the Bland-Allison Act was passed, the same argu- 
ment was used. It was then said that if we should have free 
coinage the country would go to a silver basis, and yet, sir, we 
accumulated from that time until 1893, when the purchase clause 
of the Sherman Act was repealed, something like $236,000,600 of 
gold, more than we had before. By history it has been irre- 
futably established that we can successfully sustain the double 
standard. 

Mr. President, it has been quite a common thing for Republic- 
ans and Democrats in speeches, letters, and interviews to speak 
disparagingly of the Populist party, and to assert that Populists 
are not silver men, although they believe in its use, but that they 
are in favor of a limitless volume of irredeemable paper money. 
That assertion has been frequently made. 

Mr. HILL. Where has that been charged? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was charged by the senior Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Dusots} and the junior Senator from Kansas |Mr. BakER] a 
short time ago in speeches in thisChamber. I have seen it stated 
in letters and interviews recently by Republican and Democratic 
Senators. The Populist party, so say these gentlemen, is in favor 
of a limitless volume of irredeemabl® paper money. | 


is very 
strange that Populists are gompelled to go away from] » to get 
| the news. Mr. President, there is not a Populist in Congress or 


| out of it, between the two oceans, or to be fo 


| been a man who advocated it. 


nd between Canada 
who advocates that doctrine, and there neve1 
I want to s 


and the Gulf, 


iy to the senior Senator 


lal 
| from Idaho and the junior Senator from Kansas that when they 


told the Senate and the country that the Populist party was ix 


I 
| favor of a limitless volume of irredeemable paper money they did 


' 


conquest by Cortez, never since the bloody contest which resulted | 
in the.downfall of Montezuma, in 1520, never, in all the years of | 
her existence, has Mexico enjoyed the prosperity that she enjoys | 


at this time and has enjoyed for the last ten years. 


Mexico has | 


more railroads, more factories, more peuple at work, higher wages, | 


more prosperity, a greater and higher civilization than in all of | 


the years of her preceding history. 
to read a Mexican view of their situation, but I will not weary 
the Senaie with reading all I have on that subject. I read from 


t may not be uninteresting | 


the Mexican Herald of April 23, 1896, published at the City of | 


Mexico, the capital of the Mexican Republic: 
Mexico as an awful! example— 


Is the heading of the article. 


Mr. Carlisle, the gentleman who has been giving the world an object lesson 
in how not to manage the finances of the great Republic, has had the effront- 
ery to hold Mexico up to an audience in Chicago as an awful example, simply 

use Mexico is on a silver basis. He has endeavored to show that the 
laboring population here, paid on a-silver basis, is not prosperous. and, while 
receiving payment in 50-cent dollars, finds the prices of commodities and all 
luxuries generally much higher than they are in the United States. He 
declares t the prices of “imported articles especially are exorbitantly 
high in Mexico because they have to be paid for abroad in gold, and the de- 
preciation of their money is so great that it requires nearly $ in silver to 
pay $1 in gold.” 

* 


All we ask ce. 
Says the editor— 


is to be let alone to work out our own pene, educating our working 
masses, and creating new industries affording diversified and remunerative 
employment for all. The problem here is to modernize Mexico, and the 
Un States on a silver basis would put us back half a century at least 
The American workingman is now being asked to listen to the seductive 
ae: of two old parties which, every four years. promise much and do little 

hile they talk to him of tariff and currency, the steady growth of unfavor- 
able conditions is making it eve 


* * . . . 


ear harder for him to advance himself 

in life. Huge created by law, voted for by legislators of both 
rties, are supreme. Their managers laugh at parties and their platforms 

= os ome y= “_ powever the ection goss. hie tact the American 
orkingman does not ap reeive,and men like Mr. Carlisle are not 

likely to inform him. reer ¥ or 
Then again: 


The representatives of the American manufacturers now here are pleased 
to find silver-basis Mexico prosperous and likely long to remain = They 
also have learned that we are not a bit 
but wish him joy and lots of fun out of his gold standard. 

There never was a time in our history or in the history of Mex- 
ico when so much American capital has been transferred to that 


country as now. American capital that could not be invested in 


| not know what they were talking about. Such a declaration i 
not in the Populist platform; it can not be found in a wuthori 

| tative declaration of the party. State or national. Itcan be found 
nowhere outside of speeches and utterances of Democratic and 
Republican statesmen. 

But what is this assertion made for? The Populist party num- 
bers 2,000,000 voters to-day. In the first six years of its national 
existence, it has, in some sections of the countr hreatened the 
complete destruction of the two old part think my honon 
able friend from Texas [Mr. MILs! is ex iencing a strong 
touch of Populism in his State at i me. It me sary to 
ring the alarm; something must be said 1 Will stamp the Pop 
ulists as vagarists and men claiming and desiring the mplish 
ment of impossible things to prevent the people from |] ng the 
two old parties and joining its ranks. 

Mr. President, every form of paper money we h redeem 
able under the law. There is no man living, with s nough 
to be called a man, and deserving recognition : ich, who does 





ous of our dear old Uncle Samuel, | 


not know that a limitless volume of irredeemable paper mor 
would mean the absolute destruction of the Govern it that i 
dulgedinit. Then why do these gentlemen make suchs ments? 
They are afraid to meet the real issue. They dre 
ment of the Populist party. They make these stat 
their party friends in line, and they hold up before them the tar 
question to deceive them again. While gold bonds and gold band 
are being riveted on the limbs of the unfortunate toilers, while 
a perpetual national debt is being piled up mountain high to 
plague and vex generations to come for all time, our Republican 
and Democratic friends, for mere party success, utter this false 
assertion against the Populist party. 

Mr. President, the people will not longer be deeeived. They 
realize that when either a Republican or a Democrat occupies th 
White House, falling prices, want, misery, and poverty existam 


the masses. The man who seems to know the least of the Po; 
listparty and its beliefs usually asserts the most and makes t 
| most radical misstatements regarding it. Does any really intelli 
gent man expect that the Republican party will bring prosperity 
to the country? I have believed since 1893 that it would cor 
back to power this year, that it woald elect its candidate to the 
Presidency, no matter who he might be. I have at no time since 
the election of 1892, and I am by no mea! t prophet, doubted 


that the Democratic party would wreck itself utterly in the four 
years of Cleveland’s Administration. I so declared in a public 
speech long before Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated at the east side 
of this Capitol in March, 1893. 

The Democratic party as constituted to-day goes out of power 
for a third of a century, if not furever, in consequenc¢ curable 


dissensions in its own ranks, and because the managers of the party 
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are absolutely owned and controlled by the gold power. 





I said 
in the same speech, and I repeat it here at the risk of being called 
a false prophet, that the Republican party will come back to power 
in March next with a greater majority than it has had for years, 
because it will be able once more to deceive and mislead the 
people on the false issue of tariff, but in 1900 it will pass out of 
power, never again to appear upon or vex the political waters 


It will utterly destroy itself. The burden of taxation will increase 
under its administration; the bonded indebtedness will increase; 
poverty, misery, want, and distress will increase. The Republi- 
can party is now and will remain the bond servant of the gold 
aristocracy of the money power of America and Europe. It will 
not dare, nor will it have the ability, toshake off that power. 

Mr. President, I have never flattered myself that the Populist 
party would come into power in 1896. I have never said so nor 
assented to the assertion. I have never thought so, nor do I think 
so-now. I expect to see the Lye hoodwinked again for another 
four years. They have tried the Democratic party and found its 
promises misleading and untrue. They tried the Republican 

arty from 1889 to 1893 and found its promises false and mis- 
eading. Like rats in a trap, they are jumping to escape. The 
yple will again be deceived into believing that there is a ray of 
2,ope in the Republican party; a majority of them will give it their 
—- and it will come back into power. 
3ut in 1900 the Republican pe dejected and broken as a re- 
sult of promises unfulfilled and expectations unrealized, will dis- 
uppear, never, in my judgment, to reappear on the horizon of 
national politics again. The eyes of the common people will be 
— to the fact that the claims of the old parties are mere 
shams and pretenses, that the money power owns and controls 
them, and that that power is in favor of the establishment of an 
oligarchy, as it has established an ariséocracy now, and that their 
salvation can only be secured by uniting under the name of Pop- 
ulism, or under some other name, I care not what, for— 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet— 
and taking for their motto a ‘‘Government of the people, for the 
xeople, and by the people,” they will march triumphantly to vic- 
ory and overturn the Democratic and Republican parties forever. 

Mr. President, do you suppose that it is possible to deceive the 

xeople all the time? Look for a moment, if you will, at,the con- 

Vition of our country. We have, according to the census, $65,- 
000,000,000 of property in round numbers. Mr. Blaine, in 1890, or 
in 1891, in a discussion with Mr. Gladstone on the tariff in the 
North American Review, made the statement, which has never 
been contradicted so far as I know, that one-half our total wealth 
was owned by 50,000 people. 

In a number of The Forum about the same time Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman, of New York, said that of the sixty-odd billions 
of property in this country, less than 50,000 people owned one- 
hall; the other portion, of course, falling to the remainder of the 
70,000,000. Do you not know that that amount bears a mortgage 
of $26,000,000,000? The total indebtedness of the country is about 
that in round numbers. On one-half the total national wealth 
retained by the ple there is a mighty blanket mortgage of 
$26 ,000,000,000. Tn 1893 the Hon. John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, re- 
cently a member of this body, declared that more than one-half of 
the $65,000,000,000 of wealth of this country was owned by less 
than 50,000 people. ~ 

How are the people to escape from this tremendous indebted- 
ness? How arethey to secure relief from this condition of affairs? 
Mr. President, the people will never escape until we retrace our 
steps: never until we arise to a greater and keener sense of re- 
sponsibility to them; never until the Government is made better 
and purer and brought back to the original principles on which 
Jefferson and the founders of the Republic placed it. 

Through the yi ape of financial legislation and political 
jagglery on the tariff, this condition of affairs has been brought 
about. The le will know this; many of them know it now. 
They know the deplorable condition of our country. 

All over the land there is a pitiful cry for relief. Has the Dem- 
ocratic part the power, the courage, the manhood, under the 
leadership of Mr. Cleveland, or Mr. Carlisle, if he is to be the heir 
to the White House, to shake off the money power that inflates 
itslungs and gives the party life? Will the party dare shake off 
the money power and return the Government to the people and 
administer it in their interests? 

Mr. President, it will never do this, never in this world. Less 
than three months from this time there will be a bolt and a disor- 
ganized party in this country. One portion of Democracy will 

© to Populism or go to pieces. The other portion will go to the 

eee party, where it belongs and where its influenceis given 
to-day. It has not the courage nor the power to shake off the 
money power. It cannotdoso, The gold power has it helplessly 
and hopelessly in its grasp. 

Does any man we there is real hope of relief through the 
instrumentality of the Republican party? No, sir; there is no 
hope. The only thing the Republican party has to offer is the 
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tariff. It is to be made the panacea for all evils, and yet.I have 
shown, and the history of the country proves conclusively, that 
under the highest tariff that has ever been imposed, or that wil] 
ever be imposed, there has been a constant fall of prices and con- 
tinued enforced idleness. 

Does any man suppose that the national banks, the gold gam- 
blers, the money grabbers of New York and London, will consent 
to do anything more than increase the tariff and by that means 
aggravate the burdens of the people? No. Mr. President, and the 
national banks have declared that they will influence the national 
conventions of both old parties. Why, sir, the protected indus- 
tries pay the election expenses of the Republican party. Ont of 
whom do our Republican friends fry the fat to conduct their 
campaigns, costing millions of dollars, but out of the protected 
industries and the money gamblers? The — dare not shake 
them off. The result will be that they will come back to power 
in March, 1897. But, Mr. President, in 1900, as sure as the sun 
shines, as sure as there is a God in Israel and loyalty in the hearts 
of the American people, the Republican party will go out of power 
and it will be deader politically than Julius Cesar has been de- 
clared to be in this Chamber, for all time. 

Yes, gentlemen, of the Republican party, you may shake your 
fingers in scorn at Populists and Populism; you may tell unsus- 
pecting people false stories of Populistic beliefs, stories calculated 
to deceive; but the people who see the 12,000,000 mortgaged homes 
of our country, without the slightest prospect of relief, will be 
compelled by force of circumstances to examine the great finan- 
cial question for themselves; and when they do they will discover 
that the Republican and Democratic parties are the helpless bond 
servants of the corporations and the money power. Then, under 
their own banner, the people will achieve their freedom from cor- 
porate and plutocratic domination and resume the reins of their 
own Government. 





The Appropriation for the Payment of Information and 
Detection of Violations of the Internal-Revenue Laws. 


SPEEOH 
HON CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for 


sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June ww, 
1897, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened to the address of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sayers] and I rise to reply to him. I regret 
that my time is limited and that I can not make as full and com- 
plete a discussion of this matter as I desire and as its importance 

uires. 

1 feel sure that if the House fully understood this appropriation, 
the purposes for which it is used, the evils which accrue from it, 
and the injury which it brings to the people and to the Govern- 
ment, the —— to strike it out would prevail. 

This bill proposes to appropriate $50,000 to pay for information 
and the detection of violations of internal-revenue laws. We ask 
this to be stricken out and the House to make no appropriation 
for this pu We claim that there is no necessity for it. 
There are 963 deputy collectors in the United States, who are paid 
salaries and especially commissioned to protect and prevent viola- 
tions of the law. ese are supplemented in every district and 
county, when needed, by commissioners and m. s. The pres- 
ent law, without this appropriation, provides ample officers and 
means for preventing its violations. The law also furnishes the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 20 special agents who are 
paid salaries to see that the law is not infringed. Now, this is 
sufficient. 

We have already said, in ing through this House the bill 
abolishing the fee system, that too many frivolous and unjust 
prosecutions are inaugurated; that the people are too much har- 
assed by the present officials. The abolition of this system was a 
great reform and will produce tgood. Iam proud of my work 
and my efforts in its behalf. Now, let uscarry the reform further 
and destroy that infamous system of secret spies, informers, and 
detectives who have done so much to bring the administration of 
justice into ute. Itis an outrage that Congress should a 

ropriate $50,000 for the creation of such a despicable class. e 
Netsctions and prosecutions which result from this fund are so 
frivolous and so unjust that they are such as deputy collectors, 
commissioners, and marshals take no notice of, 


The State courts have charge of the punishment of far more im- 
portant crimes than the violations of internal-revenue laws; yet 
not a State in the Union has adopted this despicable system of 

ing money to witnesses for information. There is not a State 
in the Union that would tolerate it for a moment. If a private 
individual should agree to furnish money for evidence as to a 
crime he would be scorned ¥ every person and convicted of brib- 
ery of witnesses in court. et here is the United States Govern- 
ment proposing to furnish next year $50,000 to pay for information 
in the prosecution of its own citizens. It is a standing offer of 
rew to every person inthe country. It is a standing encour- 
agementto every sneaking, vile, miserable wretch to prowl around 
and try to get his neighbors in trouble on false and frivolous 
charges. It creates the class of professional spies and witnesses 
who Lave become a stench in the nostrils of the people. Language 
is not strong enough for me to express my execration of a person 
who will visit a neighbor’s house, partake of bis hospitality, ingra- 
tiate himself into his confidence, all for the purpose of discovering 
some petty violation of the law, that he may report him and ob- 
tain the reward paid the informers. This Government should 
scorn to lend aid to such a wretch. He is not worthy of belief. 

Many an innocent man has been convicted upon such suborned 
and — testimony. Such a policy will never have my sup- 
port. ey simply report such cases as reputable officers will not 
take notice of. 

A large part of the frivolous suits and great expenses of the 
Federal courts come from the existence of this detestable class, 
whose creation arises from the fee system and this fund. We 
should destroy both. They have only brought disrepute and 


e upon the Government. - . 

Only those who live in communities where the informer and the 
spy carry on their nefarious business can form a conception of 
how untrustworthy and vile they are. Only these can know the 
state of unrest and apprehension which they excite; how for 
malice and greed they direct the strong arm of the Government 

inst innocent citizens. ‘ 

, Phis denunciation of spies and informers does not emanate solely 
from me or other gentlemen who represent districts in which they 
operate, but they are denounced by all the judges whose courts 

ey load down with frivolous and unjust suits. The Attorney- 
General points to the abuses and evils which come from them. 

The gentleman from Texas endeavored to prove that the appro- 

riation was necessary and that the Government received benefit 
pom it, by reading a communication from the Commissioner of 

Revenue, showing the number of seizures made last year. 
That report, like his annual report, is misleading. It endeavors to 
credit this fund and his revenue agents with all the work done by 
the collectors and deputy collectors. He fails to show, as he 
should do, what seizures and what violations were made through 
the cies furnished by this fund. If he will do this I feel sure 
it present that the seizures which were unjust and were re- 
leased mostly came from those employed under this fund. It 
will, no doubt, present that the unjust prosecutions, which were 
not sustained in court, came from those who operated under this 
fund. Take the report of the Commissioner upon this fund and 
it exhibits a state of facts which should not be permitted. Hesays 
that last year, from those operating under this fund, $340,905.26 
worth of ers was seized, yet the Department only received 
last m all sources, in compromise settlements and judg- 
ments, $71,359.83. Last year the revenue agents using this fund 
were paid and cost the Government $80,019.01, which, added to 
the $50,000, made a cost of $130,019.01 to the Government. Over 
half of the amount received in the Treasury must have come from 
the work of deputy collectors and other officers. So, by the most 
favorable view that can be taken of it, those who used the fund 
cost the Government over $100,000 more last year than the Gov- 
ernment received from their work. This can not be disputed. 
But this does not include the great cost _ by the Government 
for the — rosecutions in the Federal courts, inspired by the 
rewards an those employed under this fund. these were 
included I believe the appropriation of this sum results in cost- 
ing the Government a a million of dollars a year. If this 
appropriation is defeated it will save, I believe, that amount of 
money to the taxpayers of this penntep. In this time of poverty 
= Gates we can only justify ourselves by saving this amount 

money. 

But what else do these sone indicate? They snow that last 

ear, upon the evidence of informers and spies paid out of this 
fond, eewy of the value of over $300,000 was improperly seized, 
. and w the Government had to release. 

Now, this indicates a condition of affairs which should not be 
tolerated fora moment. The owners of this property were un- 
justly harassed, had their business suspended and themselves 
su to all manner of annoyance and expense. It shows 
that over $115,000 of 


ust assessments were made against dis- 
tillers which they had trouble and the expense of relieving 
themselves from. Much of the money that was paid to the 
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Department was paid by persons who knew that it was unjust 
and not due, but they only paid it in order to have peace and be 
released from the worry and annoyance of attending to the matter. 
Much of it was money that the Government ought not to have 
received and ought now to return to the parties. I am aware in 
my district of amounts paid by parties who knew that it was 
unjust, and only made offers of compromise to purchase peace and 
to be rid of the expense and worry of defense in court. 

The report just read by the gentleman from Texas shows that 
last year 167 registered distilleries were seized by those operating 
under this fund. In other words, 167 men who were complying 
with the law, conducting a business for which they had paid a 
license, were seized, their work suspended and themselves sub- 
jected to great expense and loss upon some charges preferred by 
spies and informers unworthy of credence and animated by greed 
and malice. Now, these conditions should cease. They are un- 
worthy of a greatGovernment. They bespeak asystem of oppres- 
sion and of injustice which should be obliterated. 

The tyranny of a revenue officer, supplemented by a horde of 
spies and informers, is more intolerable than that of despots. 

The gentleman from Texas has seen proper to allude to my dis- 
trict as one in which there are many infractions of the law. I 
deny this. The facts and the records will not sustain the charge. 
There is not a people more peaceful, law abiding, patriotic, and 
intelligent than those which I have the honor to represent uporn 
this floor. It is a constituency of which anyone should be proud. 
A truer, braver, more loyal, and peaceful people can not be found, 
No people have suffered with greater forbearance the hardships 
and harassments to which they have been subjected under the 
internal-revenue system. I myself have at times been amazed 
at the patience and forbearance exhibited by them. They have 
been the victims of the pernicious fee system and have tasted, in 
all of its bitterness, the evil fruits born of this appropriation. 
The good people there of all political parties will support me and 
sustain me in my efforts to destroy the pernicious fee system and 
to defeat this appropriation which has been to them a source of 
oppression and of injustice. 

The gentleman can realize the extent to which this fund has 
oppressed and outraged my people, when the very statement he 
has read shows that last year 45 registered distilleries were seized 
in my district. That number of lawful distilleries, operating 
according to law, were for some time suspended and their owners 
subjected to great losses and expense. I am unable to recall one 
where the seizure was sustained and the party convicted. 

The persons operating under this appropriation have not only 
oppressed and harassed my people, but have sought to remove all 
officers in the service who administered the law with justice and 
fairness and refused to make themselves odious to the people or 
to use their positions otherwise than for the good of the Govern- 
ment and of the people. 

I abominate this fund and the agencies it employs for the op- 
pression of the people. It is equally odious or object enable 
whether administered by Republicans or Democrats. 

I feel safe in leaving the administration of the law to those 
deputy collectors and officers who are paid salaries and selected 
for the purpose. 

As long as I have a seat upon this floor I shall fight this appro- 
priation and seek to destroy the vicious system of spies, inform- 
ers, and detectives which it nourishes to the disgrace of the Gov- 
ernment and to the oppression of the people. 





Uniform Law on the Subject of Bankruptcy. 
REMARKS 


HON FRANK W MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank 
ruptcies throughout the United States 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that the gentlemen who have 
opposed this measure have misconceived its purposes and wrong- 
fully judged the consequences which will follow from its enaci- 
ment. 

NECESSARY TO STRENGTHEN CREDIT. 

If all the laws for the collection of debts were to be repealed, 
the result would be that debtors would experience the greatest 
difficulty in securing credit. It follows that the passage of any 
law which will tend to give additionai security to the creditor for 
moneys loaned or goods sold will strengthen credit and enable 
those who wish to obtain it to do so upon more favorable terms 
and at less expense than under present conditions, 
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Men, firms, and corporations who have sufficient capital to pay 
cash for money borrowed, goods received, or labor employed ar« 
very rare indeed; it is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
we increase credit for the benefit of these people if we can. 

Those who are doing business, promoting enterprises, and em- 

loying labor in my State are honest and expect to pay their debts. 

ey need in their varicus avocations to obtain credit, and they 
want to do so, I am sure, upon the most favorable terms possible. 
They do not want in the event of misfortune to favor some of 
their creditors and swindle the balance of them of equal rights 
In all cases in which they obtain credit upon equal terms they 
are willing, I know, to treat such creditors exactly alike in the 
event of misfortune. They have a right under the Constitution 
and as provided by this bill to secure a discharge if financial mis 
fortune shail come tothem, and they want that right to be available. 

This measure does not give any new remedies to creditors. I 
creditors avail themselves of the right to proceed against their 
debtors, as under the provisions of this bill, they must do so upon 
obligations theretoforeincurred, and which exist without any refer- 
ence whatever to this measure. The debtor will be more favor- 
ably situated when proceeded against by his creditors collectively, 
as provided by this measure,than if proceeded against individu- 
ally,as under existing laws. It is therefore apparent that both 
debtors and creditors will be benefited by the passage of this bill. 

THE EXEMPTION LAWS. 

The objections urged by the opponents of this bill are untenable, 
and many of them are frivolous in the extreme. 

One gentleman objects to the bill because it does not interfere 
with the State exemption laws. No doubt if it provided a uni- 
form exemption, he would object because it interfered with the 
exemption laws of the several States. 

The various State legislatures in their wisdom have provided 
different exemptions; it was but natural that they should do so. 
‘The needs for liberal ——— are greater in the newly settled 
States than in those which have been settled for along time. If 
we were to provide a law for a uniform exemption it would not 
really be uniform, because the same amount of money will pur- 

a larger amount of supplies or furniture or any other arti- 
cle which is usually exempted in the East or Northeast than it 
will in the Western or Southwestern States. 

if the bill were to provide a uniform property exemption it 
would still be imperfect, because different varieties of articles are 
nevded as exemptions in the Northern from those in the Southern 
States; for example, fur clothes are needed in some of the cold 
climates, while palm-leaf fans are the greatest necessity in the 
warmer climates. 

The bill has therefore wisely left the subject of exemptions to 
be passed upon from time to time and to be adjusted by the legis- 
latures of the various States. 


MEETING PLAOES OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Objection has been made to the e of the bill because many 
people live at a considerable distance from the meeting places of 
the United States courts. This is a as objection, but not 
BO t a one as the ents would have it a » 

he Constitution provides that Congress, an —— alone, 
can pass a bankruptcy law. It follows that the Federal courts, 
and they alone, can enforce such a law. We therefore must 
snffer the inconveniences incident to many people living at dis- 
tances from the meeting places of Federal courts. 

In order to overcome these inconveniences it has been provided 
by the bill that creditors of the bankruptcy estates shall hold their 
meetings at the county seat of the county in which the bankrupt 
resides, unless that place would be manifestly inconvenient as a 
meeting place. 

Assistant judicial officers, called referees, may be appointed in 
every county. They have a large jurisdiction in the TRatelete istra- 
tion of bankrupt estates. 

As the result of these previsions most of the business of the 
bankrupt estates will be conducted at the places where the bank- 
rupts reside irrespective of the meeting places of the courts. 

As only abont 1 in 100 of all the people engaged in conducting 
business and promoting en i annum for the whole 
country, the inconvenience felt by the people at large who live 
a from the meeting places of the courts will be infinitesimally 
small. 

OLD BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


There has been a great deal of time consumed by our nts 
in the abuse of the old bankruptcy laws. Such time, it seems to 
me, has been wholly lost, as we are not im any sense to re- 
enact any one of them. They were defective not only in the many 
ee referred to by our opponents, but in others as well, an 
if the question before the House were one of reenacting them, we 
would all be opposed to doing so. 

The greatest objection to the last ban 
-_ were excessive. Under the present bi 
able. 


tey law was that the 
fees are very reason- 
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A very pertinent objection to the last law was the delay in its 
administration. Very careful provision has been made in the 
present law to secure prompt administrations. Doubtless thesa 
delays under the old law grew out of the fact that bankruptc) 
officers were interested in securingthem. Under the present pro- 
posed law all of the sper tye officers are directly interested in 
a financial way in securing the prompt administration of the 
estate. 

The inference to be drawn from all of this needless and irrele- 
vant talk about the old bankruptcy law is that because it was an 
imperfect measure it is impossible for the present Congress to 
formulate an approximately perfect law. other words, the 
reasoning is that a fire-proof building can not be erected on the 
site of a former frame shanty because the latter was burned down. 

MISTAKEN IMPRESSION AS TO COERCING DEBTORS. 

A mistaken impression prevails among some of the opponents 
to the effect that the purpose of this bill is to enable the 
wholesale dealers in large cities to visit their customers in country 
places and, by shaking this bankruptcy law over their heads. 
coerce them into the payment or securing of the claims of such 
wholesalers. This impression is not justified. This bill would 
not in any sense answer that purpose. The creditor who wishes 
to coerce his debtor can do so very much more effectively under 
the present laws than he would be able to do under the proposed 
law. The position of the debtor would be very much less pre- 
“etepe under the proposed law than it is under the present State 

aws. 

Our opponents have a misconception of the conditions existing 
between the wholesale dealers and their customers, the retailers. 
The wholesale dealer does not want his customer to fail. It costs 
him money to get his customer, and he is therefore desirous that 
his customer should continue in business, and to buy goods. 
Under present laws debtors and creditors can not confer together 
for their mutual benefit, because the one might take advantage of 
the other. But if this bill should be p: , the conditions will 
be different, and they may confer fully w all matters relating 
to the giving and receiving of credit, and the result must be the 
enlargement of trade and commerce, the reduction of profits, anid 
the accruing of great benefits not only to parties to transactions 
- —_ but to the consumers of articles of merchandise of all 

Inds, 
BILL OPPOSED BY FEW LARGE WHOLESALERS. 

A very few large wholesale houses are now able by the aid of 
their vast legal and collecting machinery to coerce their debtors 
and collect their claims in full, while other creditors of equal 
rights get little or nothing. These few large houses are the most 
earnest and persistent opponents of the passage of this bill. 

THIS BILL A COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE. 

The members who oppose the passage of this measure either do 
not know or prefer to forget that it contains a perfectly clear and 
comprehensive system of voluntary tcy as well as a per- 
fectly clear and comprehensive system of involuntary bankruptcy. 
They allege that the age of the bill will be detrimental to the 
rights of debtors. is eanian is made without any justifica- 
tion or reason, and directly in the face of facts showing the con- 
trary. 

This bill is not intended to and does not contain any provisions 
by which business will be begun or conducted, or pursuant to 
which enterprises will be conceived or inaugurated. It will not, 
therefore, in any way interfere with or be a factor in the affairs 
of honest solvent people in their dealings with each other. 

This bill will neither pay nor increase the liabilities of debtors; 
but in the event they act dishonestly. or in the event they become 
insolvent and are unable to protect thei from an unequal 
distribution or to meet matured obligations protracted de- 
faults, their estates may, by due process of law, be distributed to 
o creditors who have claims against them according to the rules 
of equity. 

THREE CLASSES OF DEBTORS INTERESTED IN THIS BILL. 

In general terms there are three classes of debtors who will be 
affected in a material way by a ae 

First. The dishonest de cae et a we 
to fight against the passage i wi their strength, 
beens 1 0S re EO 

Second. The class of who are not now enjoying an 
credit, but who have large obligations and are greatly in 
in the passage of a bankruptcy law under which ma 
adischarge. It is but reasonable that they should 
as to whether the law shall be complete and perfect in character, 
or > shall be an incomplete voluntary bill enacted only . 
for ali 


The third : Se yan: Aanedteneatsrn 
enjoying credit, which is a part ir capital an 
them in order to enable them to | with Ceeie poems 


takings. The passage of our will aid this class of debtors 
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ebtor who | for the first three months of this year than for the corresponding 


With a voluntary law upon the statute books any 
saw fit to do so could deliberately prepare for and go into bank- 
ruptcy and swindle his creditors. In the face of such a law cred- 
itors certainly would not be foolish enough to sell goods and loan 
money to persons without ample security. 


| 


They would extend | 


credit generally and upon easy terms under this complete bill if | 
ssed, because it is comprehensive of the rights of both debtors | 


and creditors. 


The trouble, therefore, about a purely voluntary law would be | 
that while it would benefit the dishonest debtor and the insolvent | 


who is not now enjoying credit, it would ruin the class of debtors | 


who must of necessity rely, in part at least, upon credit in order 
to enable them to avoid disaster. Why should we destroy one 
class to benefit another when it is not necessary to do so? 

The bill we advocate would not only obstruct the affairs of the 


dishonest debtor, but would redound to the best interests of the | 


other two classes of debtors as well as to honest creditors. 
EFFECT OF THE PASSAGE OF A BANKRUPT LAW. 
Some of our opponents in the House appear to and no doubt do 


of wr ods 
| 


i 
' 
| shall be of the maximum or the minimum degree. 
' 


believe that debtors who are struggling with a load of debt will | 


be driven to the wall remorselessly by the passage of this bill. 
Such can not be the result. It will lighten the burden of every 
man who is debt ridden. It will relieve the pressure upon every 
debtor who has become a subject of suspicion on the part of his 
creditors, because they, in the event trouble comes, will receive 
their pro rata share of the estate and not be compelled to com- 
mence proceedings or get nothing. 


and paralyze business enterprises is not justified in reason or by 

ence. Such was not the result of the passage of any one of 

our prior bankruptcy laws, and has not been the result in any one 

of the great countries which have bankruptcy laws upon their 
statute books. 

Our opponents should not forget that England and other impor- 


tant countries have all had bankruptcy laws for hundreds of years | 
upon their statute books, and that instead of being repealed they | 


have been from time totime amended. It appears from the report 
of our Judiciary Committee that China and this country and pos- 
sibly Japan are the only nations of any considerable importance 
which do not have bankruptcy laws. 

DEMAND FOR PASSAGE OF A GOOD LAW. 

It has been alleged by those of our opponents who have not 
been informed upon this subject that this bill is being pushed as 
an additional means for the creditor to collect his debts. Such is 
not the case. It is being, and has been for many years, advocated 
by men of all classes and from all sections of the country who be- 
lieve that the rights guaranteed by the Constitution should be 
available to the people in a perfectly practicable and straightfor- 
ward way. 


There is a very general demand for a fair and uniform law that | 


will enable honest insolvent debtors to secure a discharge, protect 
creditors from incapacity and frand on the part of their debtors, 


and from imposition and unfair dealing on the part of their co- | 


debtors. 


The few creditors who are now able to get the lion’s share of | 


the assets of the unfortunates do not want any legislation on this 
subject. They say,‘* Let well enough alone.” The debtors of these 
big houses can not secure a discharge except upon such selfish 
terms as they may impose, and their co-creditors can not secure 


any consideration until the claims of the large creditors have been | 


settled in full. No wonder they do not want a law which secures 
to honest insolvent debtors a discharge, not as a matter of charity, 
but as a matter of right, and secures to all creditors of the same 
class the enforcement of their equitable rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to state from my knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with aot 
money—that they do not want any hold on their debtors other than 
such as is off by afairlaw. They want to feel that it is just 
as safe to give credit to a man in my Stateasin New York, Texas, 


or California; they want the assurance that if their customer does | 


fail the assets will not be consumed by a contest between cred- 
itors in their individual capacities, but that his estate will be 
economically administered and ratably divided among all of his 
creditors. 
THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL WOULD DECREASE FAILURES. 
The dangers incident to commercial crises which occasionally 
take place in thecountry would be very much lessened by the pas- 
- As = bill, because ooem d not be povenitted to com- 
rauds as against creditors by secreting or running away with 
property, and creditors would not be itted to begin compul- 
sory process mutual debtors. In other words, under this 
law a financial storm may come up without any very serious dam- 
age, whereas without it the damage may be great. 
The financial calamities of our people within the last few years 
have been very great, and as a result commercial and industrial 
failures are on the increase. The number was very much larger 
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period for past years. If you will pass this bill the distrust which 


has caused these failures will disappear, since the securing of un 
due advantages as under present State laws will be removed, and 
as a result thousands of good men will be able to tide over for a 
short time, when we hope better times will be ours. 


The deserving debtor who has the confidence of his creditors 


has no reason to fear them if they can be prevented from proceed- 
ing individually against him as under present laws 
One would think, to hear some of the reckless rando 


° 
i talk of 


some of our opponents on this floor, that under pres ( ditions 
| men do not fail; that it isnot now a common occurrence for stocks 
to be sold at sacrifice sales, or that under present 1 


| creditors do not sometimes press their debtors toa settlement upon 
The facts are that all of these misfortun: 
are suffered now, and will always be suffered so long as humanity 
| contiaues as it is. The only question is whether the suffering 
Other countries 
have found that the minimum degree is experienced by the enact 
ment of honest bankruptcy laws, and I respectfully submit that 
their example is worthy of our emulation. , 

The bill we advocate is not in the interests of shyster lawyers; 
not in aid of fee fiends; nota source of prospective joy to business 
bastards of any kind; but an eminently straightforward measure, 
which will benefit everyone and not harm any honest man who 


on 


| matured obligations. 


| comes within the sphere of its operations, whether he be a poor or 
| rich debtor or a poor or rich creditor. 


The fear that the passage of this bill will strike down confidence | 


itors—that is, those who sell goods and loan | 


A SUMMARY OF RESULTS ANTICIPATED 
For my own part I know that fair play is better than sharp 
practice, and I know, too, that I represent a constituency who have 
an abiding faith in the same principle. , 
| Itis cénfidently anticipated that the passage of this bill, as con 
templated by the Constitution, will redound to the best interests 
| of the honest people of the whole country in many ways, and 
among them the following: : , 

1. Make it easier for honest men and harder for dishonest men 
than under present laws to conduct business and promote ente 
prises. 

Enable honest insolvent debtors to secure discharges and 
begin financial life anew. 

3. Insure to every creditor of a dishonest or insolvent debtor who 
has committed an act of bankruptcy the collection of his equitable 
part in such debtor's estate. 

1. Prevent debtors and creditors from swindling or taking ad- 
vantage of each other. 

5. Save millions of dollars now annually spent in useless selfish 
struggles between creditors by enforcing the rules of equity be- 
| tween them. 
| 6. Inerease the dividends received by creditors from insolvent 
debtors who have failed. 

7. Reduce the number of business and industrial failures. 

&. Enable honest men to enjoy their constitutional rights. 

9. Subject dishonest men to a merited punishment for their 
rascality. 

10. Draw aline between the honest and dishonest men engaged 
| in commercial pursuits by helping the former and obstructing the 
latter. 

11. Reduce the expenses and trouble of creditors in obtaining 
amounts due from their unfortunate debtors who have become 
bankrupt. 

12. Preventembarrassed debtors from being coerced into needless 
assignments or wrongful acts by creditors. 

13. Make it possible for unfortunate honest debtors to secure a 
just settlement quickly and economically. 

14. Enable debtors and their creditors to confer together for 
their joint advantage without the fear that one will take advantage 
of the other. 

15. Make it to the greatest possible advantage for debtors to be 
| honest and creditors to be just. 

16. Reduce the price of commodities and interest on money. 

17. Prevent the giving and receiving of preferences. 

18. Stop the giving cf fraudulent mortgages and judgments by 
confession. 

19. Permit creditors of equal rights to enjoy equal remedies. 

20. Secure a return of prosperous times to the country. 

For the above and many other reasons [am glad not only to 
support the pending bill, but to bespeak for it the support of the 
other members of the House. 


A SUMMARY OF THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL 





(H. R. 8110). 

A summary in five words is as follows: “A square deal all 
around.” 

A summary in a paragraph is as follows: 

A measure for the discharge of honest insolvents, the diminn- 
tion of fraud, the prompt and economical administration of bank- 
ruptcy estates, the maintenance of integrity in transactions on 
credit, and the promotion of the industries and commerce. 
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A summary in brief is as follows: 

A voluntary eee is one who petitions to be and is adjudged 
such; an involuntary bankrupt is one who has been adjudged such 
in a suit brought by his creditors. The rights and duties of vol- 
untary andinvoluntary bankrupts and their creditors are identical. 

Farmers and wage earners may go voluntarily into bankruptcy, 
but their creditors can not bring suits in bankruptcy against them. 

Anyone except corporations, irrespective of whether they owe 
more or less than $1,000, may become a voluntary bankrupt. 

Persons, firms, and corporations (except farmers and wage 
earners) who owe $1,000 or more, and have committed an act of 
bankruptcy according to the evidence in a fair and impartial 
trial, before a jury if desired, may be adjudged bankrupts upon 
the petition of creditors. 

An act of bankruptcy by a debtor consists of conduct or acts 
calculated to defraud the creditors or insolvency followed by a 
protracted default of am due or a failure to prevent an in- 
equitable distribution of the estate. 

Creditors need not proceed against a debtor who has committed 
an act of bankruptcy any more than they need sue every debtor 
who is in default in payment. 

A petition can be filed against a debtor who has committed an 
act of bankruptcy by three creditors who, together, have unse- 
cured claims for or over $500. After the suit is begun the defend- 
ant will be served as in ordinary suits, and will have‘ his day in 
court” and a trial by jury if he desires. 

If a judgment in a bankruptcy suit is for the plaintiffs, the de- 
fendant will be adjudged a bankrupt. In that event he will retain 
the exemptions allowed by the laws of the State in which he lives, 
and, if an honest man, will be released from his debts, and thereby 

iven an opportunity to begin life anew, and be relieved from the 
Tonemtahe of his creditors to make good his former misfortunes. 
if the judgment is for the defendant, the petition will be dismissed 
at the costs of plaintiffs, as in other suits. 

The property of the debtor will remain in his possession and 
under his control until after adjudication that he is a bankrupt, 
or the dismissal of the petition, unless the creditors shall give bond 
and secure its attachment; in that event the debtor may retain 
posseasion of his property upon giving a forthcoming bond. 

The United States district courts will have jurisdiction of the 
administration of bankruptcy estates. They can not be admin- 
istered in the State courts, because Sonera 1a8 RO power to com- 
pel State courts to administer national laws. 

State courts will retain their jurisdiction to hear and determine 
controversies between the trustee and adverse claimants concern- 
ing property rights. 

Controversies may be arbitrated or compromised under the 
direction of the court. 

a offices of referee and trustee are the only ones created by 
the act. 

The referee is an assistant judge, and will be appointed in such 
numbers and in such localities as will be best calculated to secure 
a prompt administration of the act and serve the convenience of 
all parties reepen bankruptcy business. 

The trustee will receive the title of the bankrupt to his — 
erty and administer the estate. He will be elected by the cred- 
itors in each case. He may recover all property which has been 
hidden away or fraudulently conveyed. 

The clerk will receive a $10 filing fee in each case and no further 
compensation. 

The referee will receive 1 per cent upon the net amount paid in 
dividends to creditors from each estate administered before him, 
or one-half of 1 per cent from estates in which there is a composi- 
tion, and a filing fee in each case of $10. 

The trustee will receive 5 per cent on the first $5,000 paid in 
dividends to creditors, 2 per cent on the second like amount, and 1 
per cent on additional amounts, and in each case a filing fee of $5. 

The compensation of the referees and trustees will not be paid 
until the estates have been administered and the records returned 
to court, 

Making the amount of the fees received and the time of pay- 
ment depend upon the prompt and economical performance of 
their duties by the referee and trustee will result in the quick and 
economical administration of bankrupt estates. 

The fees of the clerk, referee, and trustee need not be paid by a 
»roposed voluntar a who files with his petition an affi- 
South that he is without and can not obtain the money with which 
to pay such fees. 

he expenses of administering the estate will not be paid until 
reported in detail under oath and allowed by the court. 

he debts which have priority are expenses of caring for the 
property, filing fees, costs, w due workmen, clerks, or servants 
which have been earned within three months, not exceeding $300 
e each one, and debts entitled to priority by State or national 
aws. 

Compromises, involving more time in which to 


y or a reduc- 
tion of the amount to be paid, may be readily and 


eaply effected 
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between honest debtors and their creditors, under very careful 
restrictions, after a voluntary or involuntary petition has been 
filed, and either before or after the defendant has been adjudged 
a bankrupt. 

Compromises which have been fraudulently obtained may be set 
ae application made within six months after they were 
granted. 

A petition for a discharge may be filed by a bankrupt, not a 
corporation, after two and within the next four months after the 
adjudication or conditionally within the next six months, but not 
afterwards; it must be filed in the court where the proceedings 
are pending. The discharge will be granted unless the bankrupt 
has been convicted of having committed some one of the acts 
forbidden by the bill—giving a preference which has not been 
surrendered, knowingly made a materially false statement in writ- 
ing for the purpose of obtaining credit, made a fraudulent trans- 
fer of his property, or fraudulently destroyed or neglected to keep 
books or records showing his financial condition, 

Discharges which have been fraudulently obtained may be set 
aside — application made within two years after they were 
granted. 

Fraudulent bankrupts, embezzling officers, and creditors who 
have proven false claims may be punished by imprisonment. 

Notices will be sent, at trifling cost, by the referee to all credit- 
ors of each step in the proceedings, including the hearing on the 
application of the bankrupt for a discharge. 

reditors may be heard at all times in support of or in opposi- 
tion to any pro step in the administration of the estate. 

Claims may proven by the simple oath of the creditor, and 
will be allowed upon being filed in mn or sent by mail, without 
the payment of any filing fee; if it is thought t an allowed 
claim is fraudulent, it may be suspended and investigated. 

Preferences are forbidden, and those which have been given 
may be set aside if proceedings intervene within four months after 
they have been given. 

alid liens will be upheld; fraudulent ones will be set aside. 

Present legitimate business methods will not be interfered with 
by the bill. It is not a measure relating to transactions between 
honest solvent persons, firms, or corporations, but for the relief 
of honest insolvent debtors, the prevention of dishonesty, and the 
administration of the estates of insolvent and dishonest debtors 
more economically and equitably than it is possible to do under 
present laws. 

The bill contains the provisions, in addition to the foregoing, 
necessary to make it a complete, equitable bankruptcy code. 





Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. WALSH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 1, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bankrupt- 
cies throughout the United States. 


Mr. WALSH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no question pending before Congress 
that should be approached with more care and deliberation than 
that which proposes a national bankruptcy law. One who does 
not appreciate the demand for such a law must indeed be ignorant 
of the conditions under which we have been living for the past 
few years and must be indifferent to one of the strongest prerequi- 
sites to a restoration of commercial confidence, which, in my opin- 
ion, is the necessity of the hour. 

Many have complained of present financial conditions, and all 
concede that a change would be beneficial—yes, necessary. They 
have differed only on the question as to the direction which that 
change should take. 

Some have complained of present and past tariff laws and, 
according to their predilections, have attributed all the evils which 
we have suffered to the high or low tariff. 

It is unn to discuss these Lager now or to engender 
that political excitement with which their discussion is usually 
attended, because I believe that is hardly the spirit in which to 
consider an important question like the one before us. Yet I 
may be pardoned while I say in passing that I believe the busi- 
ness people of this country want nothing so much as a 


basis on which to do business, and that every attempt to change 
the tariff laws, with the accompanying uncertainties, creates @ 
a - 
4 
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condition of suspense, the creation of which can only be justified 


by great public necessity. 

Certainty is the desideratum of the business community to-day. 
Certainty in the basis of a m begets confidence and boldness 
in the operation itself and definiteness in results. 

Now. while it is generally admitted on the floor that a national 
bankruptcy law is desirable, we are divided upon the question as 
to whether the bill should contain involuntary as well as voluntary 
features. The bill presented by the Committee on the Judiciary 
presents both features. Voluntary bankruptcy need not be dis- 
cussed. There is a general agreement that this feature of the bill 
isa good one. Opposition here seems to be confined to the invol- 
untary features. Now, before discussing the measure let me say 
that I would more cheerfully support this bill if the acts of bank- 
ruptcy mentioned in its second section were confined to acts of 
actual fraud, but I am moved to vote for and support this bill as 
it is with the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Manon] because the acts mentioned in that section, which 
are not acts of actual frauds per se, very often amount to the same 
thing, and the method of treating them under the laws of the 
States, which I have examined, is more drastic than anything in 
this bill. 

Now let us see what are the acts of bankruptcy. 
section reads as follows: 


(a) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his having (1) concealed 
himself, departed or remained away from his place of business, residence, or 
domicile, with intent to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his 
creditors, and shall not have returned at least forty-eight hours before the 
filing of a petition in speeneneey and before the rights of creditors shall have 
been impaired, altered, or interfered with; (2) failed for thirty daysand until 
a petition is filed, while insolvent, to secure the release of any property 
levied upon under process of law for $500 or over, or if such property is to 
be sold within such time under process, then until three days before the 
time fixed for such sale; (3) made a transfer of any of hi. property with in- 
tent to defeat his creditors and has not regained the ownership and posses- 
sion of such property before the rights of creditors have been altered, im- 
ee. or changed by reason of such transfer and at least ten days before 

he commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy: (4) made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement 
admitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made, while insolvent, a transfer 
of an of his property or suffered any of it to be taken or levied upon by proc- 
ess of law or otherwise for the purpose of giving a preference, and has not 
reguned the ownership of such pepeate & released same from such levy 
before the rights of creditors shall have been altered, changed, or impaired 
by reason of such transfer, taking, or levy, and at least ten days before the 
commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy: (6) procured or suffered a 
judgment to be entered against himself with intent to defeat his creditors 
and suffered same to remain unpaid until ten days before the filing of a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, provided that a payment or satisfaction of a judgment 
by a sale of any of the debtor's property or from the proceeds of such a 
sale shall not be deemed a payment of such judgment under the provisions 
of this section; (7) secreted any of his property to avoid its being levied 
upon under legal! process against himself and to defeat his creditors, and 
has not surrendered such property to such legal process at least ten days be- 
fore the filing of a petition in bankruptcy; (8) suffered while insolvent an 
execution for $500 or over, or a number of executions aggregating such 
amount, against himself to be returned no property found, unless the amount 
shown to be due by such executions shall be paid before a petition is filed; or 
Fay ee and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is filed, 
while insolvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 
or over. 


It will be seen at a glance that some of these acts are acts of 
actual fraud, and that under the State laws the punishment is 
very severe for such acts, and for some others an attachment will 
issue, which, in the first instance, embarrasses if not ruins a man 
long before he has been heard on the merits of his case. 

nder section 19 of this act any —_ against whom any of 
the acts mentioned in section 2 is alleged is entitled to a trial by 
jury on thatissue. The language of that section is as follows: 

Szo. 19.—JurY TRIALS.—(a) A person against whom an involuntary peti- 
tion has been filed shall be entitled to have a jury trial, in respect to -~ act 
of bankruptcy alleged in such petition to have been committed, upon filin 
written application therefor before the expiration of the time within which 
an answer may be filed. If such application is not filed within such time a 
trial wy ury ll be deemed to have been waived. 

(6) If a jury is not in attendance — the court one may be specially sum- 
moned for the trial, or the case may postponed, or, if the case is pending 
in one of the district courts within the jurisdiction of a circuit court of the 
United States, it may be certified for trial to the circuit court sitting at the 
same place, or by consent of parties when sitting at any other place in the 
same rict, if such circuit court has or is to have a jury first in attendance. 

ce) The right to submit matters in controversy, oran alleged offense under 
this act, to a jury shall be determined and enjoyed, except as provided by 
this act, according to the United States laws now in force or such as may be 
hereafter cnnsted in relation to trials by jury. 

In attachment proceedings, as well as in cases where order of 
arrest will issue, we usually hang the man and try him afterwards; 
but in this proceeding we give him a chance to prove his inno- 


cence before a jury of his peers before subjecting him to any of 
the rigors of the law. 

_ But the mightiest objection tothe involuntary feature is that it 
is taken nst the will of the debtor. Carefully examined, this 
objection loses much of its force. Consider what unbusinesslike, 
if not reckless and immoral, methods lead to. Can we truthfully 
say that he who plays with fire and burns himself wills it not, when 
we consider the old maxim? If he did not he would be an excep- 
tion. Can we say that the way to fraud is an easy one, or is it 
the result of careless methods, which are occasional at first and 
afterwards become habitual and willful? 


The second 


ii ile ae 
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The time to stay the hand of the petitioner in the involuntary 
proceeding is at the time you are making the contract which binds 
you to him, 

Make no contract you can not carry out. But the answer is, 
misfortunes will come, and sometimes come unforeseen. This is 
sadly true; but these are exceptions to the general rule, and the 
cases are rare and more exceptional where the true merchant will 
take advantage of the honest unfortunate. Experience is the 
other way. Find me the merchant who is the oppressor and I will 
find you the man who, sooner or later, will feel most keenly the 
rigors of this law, because he is unjust and his injustice will be as 
plain to his creditors as it is oppressive to his debtors. I will not 
consider this as a bill affecting classes, because all debtors are 
creditors to some extent and all creditors are debtors. But it has 
been a matter of some surprise to find the opposition to this bill 
attributed to the South and West, where the sentiment for the 
increase in the volume of our circulating medium seems so strong. 

This bill will make buyers careful. The use of paper will not 
be so great. If it has a tendency it is to increase the demand for 
a greater volume of money. It is not necessary to develop this 
idea. If this condition of things follows, how the influence of 
our financial institutions will diminish! Howmuch more closely 
willthey be confined to a legitimate business at reasonable profit. 
And where credit is demanded with how much more confidence 
can these institutions distribute money where it is most needed 
now, instead of hoarding it as they are now doing, or if not hoard 
ing it, lending it to their next-door neighbor and watching him 
suspiciously while he uses it. 





Of course trade has got beyond our friend’s idea, who said: 

In all wise commerce payments large or small should be over t! unter. 
If you can not pay for a thing do not buy it. If you can not get paid for it 
do not sellit. So you will have calm days, drowsy nights, all the good busi 


ness you have now and none of the bad. 
That is and would be a happy condition of trade for the buyer 


and the merchant, but in the United States we are a good w 


Vs 
awayfromthemillennium. Butthereis a greatdealin the though 
that the less complex the conditions of trade are the better is th 
state of trade. 

We have thus far considered the involuntary features of this 


bill from the standpoint, first, that a uniform bankruptcy law 


is conceded to be a necessity; second, that the involuntary fea 
ture is not a hardship on the honest man; third, that such a bill 
as we have before us will be of benefit to the whole country by 


restoring confidence and certainty as a basis of operations in 
trade; fourth, that it is not intended to affect any class or any 
section and that all are subject to its provisions, 

Let us assume for a moment that there is a creditor class and 
a debtor class, distinct in themselves, constituting different indi 
viduals, and examine the possible harshness of this law on the 
debtor class, and let us dwell for a moment on the theory of the 
true merchant as developed by the author of Unto the Last. He 
says: 

The merchant's function (or manufacturer's, for 
which it is here used the word must be understood to include 
vide for the nation. It is no more his function to get profit for self out 
of that provision than itis a clergyman’s function to get his stipend. The 
stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but not the object, of his life, if he be 
a true clergyman, any more than his fee (or honorarium the object of 
toatrue physician. Neither is his fee the object of his | 
chant. Ali three. if true men, have a work to be done irrespective of e, to 
be done even at any cost, or for quite the contrary of fee; t pastor's ‘ 
tion being to teach. the physician's to heal, and the merchant as I have 
said, to provide. That is to say, he has to understand to their very t tl 
qualities of the thing he deals in, and the means of obtaining or prox 
and he has to apply all his sagacity and energy to producing 
in perfect state, and distributing it at the cheapest possible price wh 
most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any commodity involves neces- 
sarily the agency of many lives and hands, the merchant becon in the 
course of his business the master and governor of large masses of men ina 
more direct though less confessed way than a military officer or pastor 
that on him falls, in great part, the responsibility for the kind of life they 
lead, and it becomes his duty not only to be always considering how to pro- 
duce what he sells in the purest and cheapest forms but how to make the 
various employments involved in the production or transference of it most 
beneficial to the men employed. 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right or were by any chance 
obliged to place his own son in the position of a common sailor; as he would then 
treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of the men under 
So, also, supposing the master of a manufactory saw it right or were by 
chance obliged to place his own son in the position of an ordinary v 
as he would then treat his son he is bound always to treat every 


sense Im 
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» of his 
men. This is the only effective, true, or practical rule which can be given on 
this point of political economy 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last man to leave | hip in 
case of wreck and to share his last crust with the sailors in case of famine, 
so the manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is bound to take 
the suffering of it with his men, and even totake more of it for himself than 


he allows his men to feel, as a father would in a famine 
sacrifice himself for his son. 

All which sounds very strange, the only real strangeness in the matter 
being, nevertheless, that it should so sound. Yor all thisistrue, and that not 
partially or theoretically, but everlastingly and practically 

The merchant is like every other class, influenced to some de- 
gree by his environments. Integrity is his strongest trait, and a 
reputation for this is invaluable in business. Even the best of 
them, however, striving toward the ideal, must take into consid- 


} 


shipwreck, or battle 
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eration the market in which they buy and sell. And it is to the 
interest of every merchant to rid his community of the selfish 
competitor. If he does not he suffersinjury to his community as 
a market for buyers. 

On this principle the oppressor and the shylock can not endure 
in a community of reputable merchants, and this is the debtor's 
safeguard against oppression. 

Merchants as a ruleare practical men, men of integrity and ex- 
perience, with a large knowledge of the world. While they know 
and pursue as a rule, as far as they are able, ideal practices in 
trade they must protect themselves, and it is our duty to protect 
them frem that foe of trade,the fraud. Hence assuming him to 
be the creditor always and himself never the debtor, fair treat- 
ment of his debtors is, first, his principle, his instinctive act; sec- 
ondly, his interest as an individual and as a member of a commu- 
nity that invites trade. 

The henest debtor who does his best has little to fear from such 
creditors. even if misfortunesdocome. They may be depended on 
for consideration, generosity, and equity. The only warning I 
would utter to the debtor is, Choose your merchant. Do not be 
afraid to pay a price for your goods. If you deal with an honest 
man you will get value. If you do not, sooner or later you will 
be robbed. We read in the Art of England that— 


There isno such thingas just or realcheapness. When you obtain anythin 
yourself for half price somebody else must always have paid the other half. 


Here again, then, the bankrupt is thrown on the generosity of 
the honorable man rather than subjected to the swift rapacity of 
the ever-vigilant shyster er the bitter vengeance of the first op- 
pressive mercantile shylock, who may, under present State laws, 
force him into court and strip him of his property to the exclusion 
of honoruble and considerate creditors who desire to give the 
debtor a chance for his business life. 

This law, it seems to me, is a good one and will be of benefit to 
the business of this country. Let me say the business men of my 
own city, the great city of New York, have suffered much in the 
last few years. Their losses hive been enormous. I do not al- 
lude only to the losses of those who have failed but rather to those 
who have been able to weather the storm. They have, as a rule, 
been uncomplaining. They have borne their losses like men, and 
at the same time, while their distress has been constant and con- 
tinuing, they have kept a fair front to the world. They deserve 
2onsideration from us. They ask for this measure. Their re- 

uest should not be hasiily denied or carelessly considered. They 
do not, as a rule, take the interest in politics I-would like to see 
them take, I suppose because their business duties are exacting. 
Instead of spasmodic reform movements. they should ally them- 
selves with the great parties and take active in their coun- 
sels, It is my opinion that by that means might prevent 
some of the evils that they attempt every few years to reform. 
They can accomplish as little by these spasmodic efforts as I 
might by going into a dry goods district and holding a five-days’ 
auction of dry goods, 

One of the reasons why business men’s administrations are fail- 
ures is because there is no business men’s party behind them. It 
would be doubtful if they could be successful, even backed by 
such a force. 

Administrations are for the le as a whole, and must have 
the moral force of a great party behind them in order to approach 
success—a party which was here yesterday, is here Soden. and 
will be here to-morrow; a party that can be held responsible for 
failure in the administration of — oftices by its representa- 
tives, and is ever present to stand by them in every effort at good 
administration. 

Will merchants and business men ever see the necessity of lend- 
ing their personality, their intelligence, their energy, to such a 
party, instead of degrading their communities by attempts to de- 
grade its public officers, and spending their efforts at futile at- 
tempts at so-called reforms, which are but the horns on which 
designing politicians are tossed into power? 

et me say in conclusion that sooner or later the clonds of de- 
pression which overhang us must break. The business amet TM 
will clear and after the mist has risen the merchant will see old fa- 
miliar faces and new ones come to meet him on new conditions. 
The reunion will be a happy one, I trust. The buyer will buy and 
the seller will sell in mutual confidence. They will part with an 
identity of interest and sympathy which becomes their relation. 
The buyer goes to his home; he becomes the seller; he meets the 
consumer on newconditions; trade is revived; the honest man has 
survived his trials, his difficulties; he nowreaps the reward. And 
in years to come he will, if this bill becomes a law, look back u 
our work as at least contributing to the confidence so ial to 
the revival of business. 

This revival is my sincere desire, and in my judgment we can 
make no mistake if, under present conditions, we this bill, 
and trast to the future to bring about conditions where any kind 
of bankruptcy bill will be unnecessary. 


rr 


Proposed Investigation of Bond Sales, 





SPEECH 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 3TATEs, 


Wednesday, May 6, 1896. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Perrenk, proposing an investigation of all the material facts and circum. 
stances connected with the sale of United States bonds by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the years 1804, 1895, and 1896— 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. Prestpent: I desire to leave the city for some days, and I 
wish to put upon record a few observations upon this subject and 
others connected with it. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to support this resolution that 
there should be any kind of criticism upon the President of the 
United States or the Secretary ofthe Treasury. I think that it is 
their duty as well as their interest to demand that this inquiry 
should be had and this resolution passed, because there is a widely 
feeling of discontent in the country. There is an opinion exten- 
sively prevalent that there has been an unwise policy pursued in 
the administration of the Treasury De ent in this respect, 
and whatever may be the fact in to it, it is certainly only 
right that the people of this country should have a full statement 
on the part of that department of the Government which is spe- 
cially charged with inquiry into all subjects which are connected 
with the public good and within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, So, admitting all that may be said by the Senator 
from New York to be true, it is unquestionably the duty of this 
body, representing the public opinion of the people of the United 
States, to ask that whatever facts exist in the ury Depart- 
ment in relation to this subject shall be placed before Congress; 
and in doing this there is no implication of reflection, there is no 
judgment im reference to the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy 
of the Department, but there is simply an answer to a widely 
prevalent feeling on the part of the people of the United States. 

There is another reason for this investigation entirely discon- 
nected ‘with the two political parties in this country. And I 
| wish to say that whatever may be said in regard to the two 
| great political parties which have existed in this country, and 

which have changed from time to time their names and to some 
extent their principles and policies, political ies are formed 
| upon ideas, upon public policies; and alth the ingredient of 
| trediitton and prejudice exists in one and the other among the 
| great masses of the people, still there is a profound sentiment of 
opinion, of judgment, of consideration of public policy, that 
prevails with the people of this country, even the humblest and 
most ignorant of them, and it can not be denied that now, with 
the belief that there is almost universal want, with a feeling that 
can not be argued away, but exists in the personal wants and 
sympathies of the people, that in every household there is want, 
that the means of supplying the comforts and the necessities even 
of life are- scant and hard to be obtained—in the midst of univer- 
sal (issatisfaction and the belief on the part of a great portion of 
the people that we are following the public policies of Europe, 
which have created vast pauper populations—in the presence of a 
feeling of that kind, how wise is it that in the interests of con- 
servatism, in the interests of truth, there should be light shed 
upon all public transactions, and that this d t of the 
Government should show itself anxious to respond to the public 
sentiment and provide remedies, if remedies are needed, to arrest 
| this condition of pauperism and want, this stagnation and paraly- 
sis of business, which exists t out the country. In the 
opinion of many persons, it is largely founded in the financial 
policy of the Government, and that opinion is strengthened by 
the declarations of the distinguished of the Treasury 
during twenty years of public life. If it be an error unguestion- 
ably all the light which can be furnished should be thrown upon 
that subject for the satisfaction of the public mind. 

I am one of those, Mr. President, who believe that there is great 
Z to republican institutions to-day. Iam one of those who 


le CLC 


believe that the existing financial policies of this country are upon 
the verge of producing revolution, that they are building = a 
great privileged class of aristocrats in sentiment, in mes ee en 
and foreign in interest and in — sympathies to the itu- 
tions of this Government. I believe that there is a secret con- 
spiracy to overthrow this Government and establish in its a 
paneer eonee apne she Sneniaee Ste eee ‘ 
Why not? Why shall 65,000 people hold in a of taxation 
i part of the wealth of 70,000,000? this be false let 
us have an inquiry and prove that itis so. Donot let usfly from 
the charge; do not let us cover it up. If the landed estate of the 
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t public domain of this country has by one policy and another 
fron conveyed to a few individuals and is now the property of the 
t European bondholders and brokers in national credits, let 
the fact be exposed. Ido notshare in the criticism of the Senator 
from New York of the speech of the Senator from South Dakota 


r. Pettigrew]. I think his propositions, apart from the im- | 


plied reflections on the public officials, were correct and could be 
sustained, and that they were forcibly and clearly stated. 

Mr. President, in my own State of Florida homesteads are de- 
nied to the people of that State and the public land has been given 
over to the control of afew men. 


and disprove it. Let light he thrown upon these transactions. 


Examine your Interior Department, your Treasury Department, | 


and all your Departments, and see if by some methods the public 


pee the power of taxation, burdens impossible to be sus- | 
a 


tained, have not been created by public functions the property of 
a few individuals. I state that to beso. I am a Senator of the 
United States; I have been elected four times by the people of my 
State in defiance of this policy and these corrupt methods, which 
policies have disfranchised the whole population of my State. I 
charge it upon them, and I should prove it if the opportunity were 
allowed to me. 

Shall there be noinquiry? Are we ready to destroy this repub- 
lican government of ours and smile when these things are said, 
and when we propose to offer proof, bury these statements in your 
committees, under the pretense that you are going to have in- 


vestigation? The people of all parties are true to republican 
government. Theyare loyal and true,and they willsee that their 


ight to govern is respected. 
r. President, this resolution derives its significance from the 


fact that there is a widespread feeling throughout this country | 
that this condition of fraud and corrupt methods results from | 


ublic policies. We know that there is a Federal party and always 

as been in this country; and the richer men grow the more dis- 
posed they and their families are to reestablish the aristocracies 
and despotisms of Europe, with its class privileges and with con- 
tempt for the people and their rights. Why was Debs, the chief 
officer of the workingmen, treated as he was? 
troops, against the protest of the governor of Illinois, into the 
State of Minois, against the plain precept of the Constitution, 
with the governor protesting his ability and his readiness to pre- 
serve property and protect the interests of the country? And no 


word of condemnation of it from that body, the Senate, charged | 
with the duty of protecting the Constitution and the rights and | 


liberties of the people. 

Mr. President, it is time that we should respond to the opinion 
of the people. It is time that we should answer their inquiries, 
Why is it that pauperism and poverty increase? Why is it busi- 
ness is stagnant and paralyzed? Why is it that money is not to 


If that be not true, come forward | 


Why did we march | 


| 





be had except upon the most extortionate and ruinous rates, and | 


in many portions of the country not to be had at all? What is 
capital? We hear it spoken of as if it were a sentient being? 
Capital has its rights. What is capital? 
of exchange. Labor and invention applied to nature’s materials 
create capital. Wherever there are labor and industry and land 
and material there is capital. 

My learned and honorable friend the Senator from New York 
e- Hi.) speaks of New York as a State of great wealth. 

nquestionably itis. The city of New York, like all cities, has 
drawn from commerce its princely merchants and it appropri- 
ates in the ways of trade and exchange the greater part of man’s 
production. It is legitimate, but it is the labor of the people 


It is simply the means | 


} 
people. 
| gling of these irresistible soc 


| modern economics had been or could be obtain 


throughout this vast country which pays its toll at its gates, its | 


tribute and custom. So we go on tothis proposition. You speak 
of greenbacks and of the contrary and opposing policy of goid or 
specie or silver redemption. Who can tell the failures, the dis- 
asters, the ruined homes brought about, who can tell the vast for- 
tunes which have been accumulated under that system? I shall 


not discuss its wisdom or its unwisdom, but it will not do to | 


declare that the public credit, resting upon the right of confisa- 
tion of the labor of 70,000,000 people, is less powerful than the 
ingenuity in trade and traffic and brokerage in public credit of a 
few individuals. 


ernment to take everything possessed by laboring, industrious, 
inventive 


It will not do to assume that the power of Gov- | 


than the ideas of a few men banded together in commerce and | 


trade. 
valuable or paper valuable. 
Mr. President, what better evidencedo we want than that? 
we hesitate to tthis as a controlling fact. 
cate want the bonds? 
posed to 17 and 20 cents and more premium on the dollar anc 
to pay $1.17 and $1.20 for the promise of the people of the United 
States to pay a dollar at a later period, with annual interest? 
Why? The proposition is plain in itself. Itis because of the high 
standard of the public credit of the 70,000,000 people of the United 
States under this free Government, as yet not overturned by mo- 


And 


It is public credit alone that makes gold valuable or silver | 
It is the public credit of the country. | 


Why did the syndi- | 
Why did they jump from the price the y pro- | 
offer | 


' 


| own country, the most favored an 


| from horrors far worse than death; whose misery 4d ; th 
ple is not so great a power—and immensely greater— | 


nopoly, not overturned by syndicates and trusts, not overturned 
by a great aristocracy alien in sympathy and in faith to repnb- 
lican institutions. The faith of the nations, of the aristocrats of 
Europe themselves, in this Government and in our public policies 
is such that it makes our public securities the most valuable pos- 
session in the world. 


That is the plain proposition. There is no denying it, no ques- 
tioning it; and there are reasons WHY si il t N » war, 
no serious possrbility of war, a co ry in ‘ with vast 
rapidity in numbers, a country in which even unwise policies can 
not discourage the enterprise and invention of \- 
rated by oceans from Europe, with a comparatiy lic 
debt. Why is it not worth more than all the natio d Eu 
rope, with their millions of armed men, with every farm ind 
laborer carrying one or two or three soldiers upon | , 
maintain? Why is it not true, and who does not know | 
ence of these facts, that he who can obtain the pledge o 
ple of the United States can afford to give 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 
cents premium for Government bonds, because of all accumula- 
tions they are sustained by the greatest possible security that can 


be given? 
Therefore, leaving all party views out of consideration, lea 


ing 
| all questions relating to past policies out of view, it is right that 


this body should ask to be informed, without implied reflection 
upon the President or anyone else, what are the facts in regard to 
these transactions, that it may be spread abroad and wide through 
out the country that the people may see that there is no rightful 
foundation for criticism or implied censure, or even the censure 
which prejudice sometimes jmparts to men—political malice 
sonal malice. Those high « flix es shoul 
of the people by even a suspicion of wrongd 

But I wish to go a little further in thes 


nNer- 


iv nl 


the minds 


bri ybservations; and 


I will ask leave to publish some statements which I have here 
without troubling the Senate to read them. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator please tell uswhat they are? Will 
he describe them? 

Mr. CALL. One of them is an extract from a speech which I 
believe was delivered by Wendell Phillips; another relates to the 
Smithsonian bequest; another one is a statement of the foreign 
public debt of the United States and its gradual increase. There 


relating 
irtinent, all ot 
litt } 


are other papers, extracts from some of my own speeches 
to public lands and papers from the Interior Dey 
which, however, are matters which it would take some le time 
to read. If there be no objection, I wiil insert them without de- 
taining the Senate to read them. 

The political condition of our country demands the consideration 
not sole of persons intrusted with the conduct o! ] 
but also of the public and of all perso 
welfare and the permanence of our i 
work in themselves powerful enough 
lished governments, unsettle tradition: 
the social order. It should be our wise c rat 
these elements of force, which can not and ougit not ) sup- 
pressed, shall be led along the paths of peaceful and orderly 
improvement of the conditions of life for the great body of 1 
In this way, and this alone, can we avoid that commin- 
ial and econom i Which ¢ r- 


lead the people into a revolution which 


affairs, 
veneral 


‘Ss are 


pu | 
ns interested in th 
n tutions, at 


rthrow long-estab- 
customs, an 


are and foresi 


stl 
to Ove 
ul 


re 


ne 


come all other forces and 
will have its way until spent by its own violet 

If we could look beneath the sm » and accurately note 
condition of life of the mass of e yple, if ti t 


the great evils which create and precede violent ci 
commotions widely prevalent and increas 
The poor in the extreme of 


I a 
OL pove 
great army of unemployed recruit thei 
the ranks of wretchedness and despair. 
sion grows of those who descend from the ranks of comfo1 
comparative independence into poverty and l suicide and 
is swollen by great numbers who ask for labor as a boon; to whom 
abundance, comfort, shelter 
their birth to their 


, and protecti a ra er f1 
death; to whom suicide is the « ! 
to seek that “‘ undiscovered country from 
ever returned”: whose conscience does not mal war hei 
whose misery dulls the fear of somethin r death, Which make 
“cowards of usall and gives us pause.” T olunu f the news- 
papers continually note the suicide of perso ause t] can 
not obtain work to furnish them bread and shelter; who are driv 
by despair to end the li of themselves. their wives, and chil 

In the Westminster Review for September, 1895, Mr. Jos ph 
Burgess, candidate for Parliament, is thus quoted: 

It was the question of the unemployed upon wh 
would rideinto power. * * * The ce 


ves idren 


h the Independent 1 
1 ‘ ‘ 
tral idea tha : ost 


arty 


a 
. a uA 
of our civilization was, and is, that we had in our midst men, 
women, and children who were always on the verge « tarvation. He be 
lieved that the estimate of 1,000,000 unemployed and 3,000,000 people in weat 





tha eich terete eer ates ee 


| 
) 
| 
: 








was rather under than above the mark, the constitution would not last if 
they only had all the poor unemployed people herded together in one place 
where they would strike the imagination of those who were in better cir- 
cumstances, He looked forward toa promised land where honor was given 
to merit, not to wealth; where the gauge of honor was not what a man won 
for himself but what he had done for others. He invited them to go up and 
possess this land. 


Again Miss Martyn speaks in the same article as follows: 
Equality of opportunity— 


She meant not only in sharing the work which created wealth, 
but equality of opportunity to— 


breathe free air; to drink in the sights and sounds of nature; to revelin the 
creations of art; to participate in the triumphs of science; to become true 
lords of creation: to develop every faculty—physical, mental, and moral—to 
the utmost possible extent. 


In the Nineteenth Century for December, 1892, Mr. John Burns 
makes the following statement: 


Outside the official pauper class,as Mr. Charies Booth proves, there are 
hundreds of thousands of ple whose standard of life and comfort, from 
the point of view of food, clothing, and home accommodations, is lower than 
the pauper or criminal; yet these people will not accept relief, but struggle 
on in the vain hope of work that never comes. * * * Having experienced 
the iot of the workless worker, I believe with Carlyle that a man willing to 
work and unable to find work is perhaps the saddest sight that Fortune's 
inequality exhibits under the sun. 

Pathetic it is to see the laborer, strong in limb, healthy in mind and morale, 
willing to work, but compelled reluctantly to be numbered with the ever- 
inaesesing legions that machinery, invention, competition, and monopoly re- 
cruit for idleness. But the first step necessary toa change is his own awaken- 
ing, and that at last has come. His eyes are now open, and the Samson of 
labor has pulled from them the Ceanape that class rule, apathy, and his own 
ignorance and drunkenness has placed upon him. He sees that the soil after 
its crops lies fallow and is fed. The trees, after their fruitful loads have 
gone, rest and recuperate. 

The rich go to other climes to rest or hibernate in slothfulness at home. 
But he, the worker and producer for them all, is linked to an idleness that 
worries and fatigues. s limbs are rusted with a vile repose. The oppor- 
tunity of naing them is denied him. The city his hands have helped to make 
rich and beautiful has nothing to offer him—not even the chance of further 
work—the little all he modest iy crayes—and in refusing the community robs 
itself and leaves him rer still. 

But even more pathetic than the unemployed male worker and industrial 
nomad is the workless woman or girl in search of work in a city of great dis- 
tances. ‘rudging from shop to factory with thin boots, with little food, 
without the support trades unionism gives to men, lacking the stimulant of 
association, isolated by her sex, with no ——. often the victim of 
bogus registry offices, friendless and alone, she searches for work that slowly 
comes, fore her the workhouse or the street, she bravely suffers in silence 
and has no alternative to starvation but the eating of the crumbs of charity 
or the loaf of lust. 

The industrial Andromeda, chained to a life she loathes, incarnates all the 
poignant sorrow and desperation of the merciless struggle for existence 
among the poor, against which virtue, honor, and labor often fight in vain. 

The inspiring motive of all is the disposing of the unemployed, the slayin 
of the Frankenstein that the fruitlessness of their own labor has eon, 
Disguise it how we will, hide though we may, looming up is the great, all- 
absorbing question for all countries and governments to face, How can the 
horest worker be pos with work uncontaminated with pauperism’s 
degrading taint and charity's demoralizing aid? The official statutes reveal 
the nature of the problem—the fact that a cruel administration of the poor 
laws which mixes honest and criminal together has reduced official pauper- 
ism from 46 to 20 per cent per 1,000. 

The fact is, the unemployed have to be kept in one of three conditions— 
living on the rates as a pauper; or as a criminal, kept in prison; third, or as 
a wanderer in the streets, preying upon his fellows or the charitable rich; 
forced to live like a vagrant camel upon the hump of bis own melancholic 
poverty, slowly gettin pres exhausted, morally and mentally de- 

raded, till the manh 8 crushed out of him, and he becomes one of those 

earful wrecks to whom death itself would be the greatest relief. 


Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation Army, fresh from his first 
Ronee into the east-side slums of this city, sent the following statement to 
The World yesterday: 

To the Editor of The World: 


Reckoning the oabaepet at only one-tenth of the entire population of the 
world—and the calculation is admitted to be a moderate one—we have the 
enormous total of 150,000,000 of human beings in a state of chronic want and 


‘gemistarvation. 


If Mr. Booth-Tucker’s estimate approaches correctness—150,- 
000,000 people in want, unemployed, and without the possibility 
of obtaining work, the victims of starvation, despair and sui- 
cide--we stand appalled at the ghastly spectacle and demand a 
remedy immediately. One hundred an ae million human 
beings in the extreme of sorrow, misery, degradation, and death! 
We demand of ourselves, Are we sharers in this a 
Are we responsible for this great holocaust, this hell of despair 
with which the world is overwhelmed? 

Is this mighty sacrifice of Lecmegoy 6 constantly occ . 
while the churches lift their steeples to the heavens and the sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, of music and song, ascends to the 
Prince of Peace, who brought the glad tidings of peace and good 
will among men, is it true that mingled with it are the cries of 
anguish of 150,000,000 human beings, of Christ's brothers, of 
God's children, suffering all the tortures of the damned and per- 
ishing in want and misery, disease and starvation? Is this the 
result of our religion and our civilization? If so, there must be 
something wrong in our systems or our policies or our parties, for 
surely this is not a nece condition, although it has accom- 
panied, more or less, the development of our modern systems, and 
is, in part, the result of density of Pe ulation. t remedy 
have we? What can we do or try to do 
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Mr. Chamberlain, a distinguished English statesm 
this subject intelligent and able consideration. In 1883 _ — 
cession of brilliant speeches, he pointed out, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the a people of England, that “ the common rights of 
ownership of the land disappeared. Some of them had been 
sold; some of them had been given away by people who had no 
right to dispose of them; some had been obtained by fraud and 
some acquired by violence.” This is a picture of the land ten- 
ures and the means by which all the inna. all the soil, of the coun- 
try has passed into the hands of a few men. 

Again, Mr. Chamberlain says: ‘‘How are we to increase the 
material resources of the poor? For ae he answered, ‘I 
see no hope whatever except in a radi revision of the laws 
which affect the tenure of the land.” 

som to the same purport: ‘‘ How to restore the laborer to the 
land is the great question with which the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people are chiefly concerned. We have noaccurate statistics 
on these important subjects,and must therefore rely on those of 
foreign Governments. It seems as if our public system is to con- 
ceal and suppress information on these subjécts.” 

In 1892, in England, 22 unions, with 268,658 members, had in 
October 19,684 out of work. The figures for 7 years were: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
ur ti). s0lichdeuddodankecees dbened 8 g¢. || er SR eee 2 
ERASER ANE ES Se 0 EE Wdihibnteng ketncdoccs cecene 4.45 
SP Tin cileccpesbbceihiitidtinaAennairtedl it Sa iccidecinedbbidakdstes sone 7.83 
ST in inca ncaa teremueniactiins 


The following table taken from the Nineteenth Century Review, 
Lord Scott’s Publication Company, casts light on this subject. 

The census of London unemployed in 5 districts in 1886-87 com- 
pares as follows with 1892: 











1886-87.| 1892. 
55 25-40 
37 2 
44 44 
37 3 
I inane dri alin nmenindas sanimnimirine dination a dae aiiebnen atten 33 12 
SE web anucin gts cndaniducasedemaueeenecsid cubaepibaonaeee 27 4 


The condition, then, is a chronic one. The causes are want of 
work, want of employment—not enough workforall. Thecauses 
of this are found to be overwork of some, monopoly of the sources 
or means of employment, and chiefly by the exclusion of men from 
the soil, except on terms of exaction too great for him to bear. A 
profound thinker on these subjects, although an enthusiast, says 
the economical subjection of the mass of labor to the monopoly 
of the means of labor that is the source of life has at the bottom 
servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental degradation, 
and —_ dependence, and the economical emancipation of the 
working classes is therefore the great end to which every polit- 
ical movement ought to be subservient. 

Mr. Garrison, in a late speech in Boston on immigration, says 
landlordism, militarism, and militantism are the great causes of 
evil in modern life. But there are causes which will produce this 
result if landlordism and militarism do not exist. 

a. us ae a es a ae a. ane are = 
eve of a great poli 8 e. eare 7 about protection. 
We have a tariff which is bighly F wpe e are speaking of 
the election of a President upon the peasy of a financial change 
or the preservation of the present financial status of the country. 
These are questions which are coming before the people for con- 
sideration. Is it not well that the facts should be carefully inves- 
tigated, that we should know why it is that in this country there 
is widespread suffering and want? Is it not well that we should 
know to what extent the power of taxation has been conferred 
upon private individuals, to what extent is it true that the Roths- 
childs and their associates hold the power to put their hans into 





' every laboring man’s pocket and deprive his family of the neces- 


saries, the comforts, and the luxuries of life? 

Is it true or not? Why should not this body have devoted their 
time to deliberations upon these —— How many men 
there are who have grown enormou: y rich, possessing hundreds 
and five hundred millions of dollars! How were such fortunes 
obtained, by the pursuits of merchandising and trade and com- 
merce, or by the power of taxation conferred by us? If it be not 
true, let us dex:onstrate the fact to the e. Let us silence 
these cavilers a1.i objectors. Let us see what are the figures. If 
. : so, we are to i a yee ores built u the er 
of the ’s power by a p eged class, gran’ 
cnaatiin denis to those which were destroyed by the people of 
ro one hundred years ago and which their Parliament to-day 
will not sanction. it be so, and that is a better condition of 
things, let us adopt and declare to the Fasc that we have made a 
mistake in the idea of government by the people and for the people, 
a government in w. there be no entail, in which there 
shall be equality of distribution, in which there shall be, so far 








a 


— 





a 


as the law is concerne¢, equality of right, of opportunity, of ac- 
cess to the soil. 

Why disguise it to ourselves? These are La aeage which we 
must meet. These are questions which republican government 
must solve. Is the tribute exacted from the people too great? 
Is it more than can justly be required? Is it more than is con- 
sistent with widespread prosperity? Is the privilege denied to 
every poor man to travel hither and thither with his wife and 
child and enjoy the elevation which comfort gives? Is it more 
than is consistent with saving them from the gutters and slums, 
from that vast army of ever-increasing paupers which swells the 
procession from the ranks of comfort, their homes and children 
threatened with it, into the ranks of misery and degradation and 
vice and crime? Are these questions unworthy of the American 
Senate? 

When many persons believe that the gold policy, which the 
honorable Senator from New York extols as sound and beneficent, 
means the monopoly of money by a few men, means the prescrip- 
tion of extortionate rates of usury, means the ownership of all 
houses, of all stores, of all lots, of all places where commerce 
exacts toll and tribute of the toiling muititude, is it not wise that 
we should throw open the doors of inquiry and say, as a wise 
monarch would say, if this even were a monarchical government, 
‘“‘ The happiness of the people, the prosperity of the great masses, 
the freedom of the laborer, are objects of government and of all 
sound and beneficent policies, and if there be these evils let us 
correct them?” This is the opinion undoubtedly of a vast mass 
of the people of this country. I will not say whether they be a 
majority or not, but if I were to rest my hopes of political future 
upon taking one or the other side of this alternative, I should be 
upon the people's side. I should say that the American people 
have the power, the wisdom, the intelligence to adopt public 
policies which should at least be equal to those of New Zealand, 
whose people are descended from the same ancestry, with the 
same civilization, with the same ideas of political and religious 
liberty. I should say that I would have no fear that the monop- 
olyof money, whether it be gold or silver or paper, the monopoly 
of that which is legal tender for every man’s debt, will be rebuked 
and prohibited by the great unanimous verdict of the people of 
the United States. 

I doubt whether any President, of whatever party, be he Pop- 
ulist (I do not think it impossible in this country that there may | 
be a new party; I do not think it impossible in a country where 
people reflect and where principle and distinction of principle | 
exist, that new ideas may come) or of any other party—lI say I do 
not believe any wise man of any party elected to be President | 
would sustain gold money if it be a monopoly. In my opinion it 
is an unquestionable monopoly; it is nothing buta monopoly. A | 
few men in Europe, brokers in the public credit of the United 
States and other nations, control the gold as they would control 
diamonds or pearls or anything else that it is possible to control. 

I saw in a New York paper the other day that the Rothschilds 
had loaned twenty thousand million dollars. Forty men have 
loaned within the last few years twenty thousand million dollars. 
How can forty men acquire twenty thousand million dollars? 
The institutions are faulty, the policies are faulty. What are 
these twenty thousand million dollars in? f!land,inlabor? No; 
in the power of taxation created by law, in government bonds 
— this burden upon the people. 

y able and distinguished friend the Senator from New York 
can well devote his abilities and his acute reasoning to considering 
the remedy for that condition of things. Take our own country. | 
Our national debt increases, over and above the vast exports which 
we send abroad, all of our agricultural products chiefly, and some- 
what of manufactures, as I see by the statement which I have 
here, from twenty-seven to forty million dollars a year, notwith- 
standing we send abroad nearly the entire surplus of our produc- | 
tion. Yet the public debt, the gold debt, of our country to Eu- | 
rope, to the Rothschilds, richer by far than all the countries of | 
Europe, protected against possible revolution, war, and its disas- 
ters, better than any country, increases yearly. Yet with this 
vast superiority we are going into debt every year from twenty- 
seven to forty million dollars to the r people of Europe, who | 
do not possess within $2,000,000,000 the wealth which we possess. | 
They are burdened with debt twenty times more than ourselves. 

How is that? Do you go to your poor neighbor, inferior in 
credit, in resources, to a to borrow money, with your pro- | 
duction far, far above his? It is a trick of the trade; that is all. | 
It can not be that we can be richer; it can not be that we can be | 
more inventive, more productive; it can not be that we can feed | 
our own le and the le of Europe, and yet be their 
slaves and tributary to them for the necessary means of carrying | 
on our own Government. 

I am very far from objecting to the 
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| modern statesmanship. 
| political parties. The old traditions have been lost in the centrali- 


use of the people’s money which they take from them. If they 
are tocome here and buy seats in the Senate of the United States, 
if they are to come here and buy the seats of members of the 
other House, when a respectable person comes here and says, “I 
want an opportunity to prove it,” I do not think it is quite the 
thing to say that State rights prohibit it. 

If State rights mean the corruption of the power of the State 
by foreign influences, then we had better not have it. We can 
not have any worse condition of things than that. We can not 
have any more destructive condition of things for the progress of 
mankind, the higher civilization, the better condition of the peo- 
ple of the world and of our own country, particularly the eleva- 
tion of the American laborer, and contentment, comfort, educa- 
tion,and happinessin every home. We have the best people in the 
world. We have them because we have had our lands unoccupied 
and free scope was given to poverty and want and disaster to go 
upon the public lands and save themselves from the gutter, to save 
themselves and their families from absolute want and beggary. 
This country has been the pathway of relief for the poor and suf- 
fering. I have seen it. I have lived in a frontier country the 
greater part of my life. I know how beneficent free homes are 
to the poor people, and I know the selfishness and wickedness of 
the public policy have robbed the people of their homes and sen- 
tenced them to lives of poverty and humiliation. 

It has not been my purpose to occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate for any great length of time. 

Booth-Tucker, the leader of the Salvation Army, in regard to the 
extent of the misery inflicted upon the people of his country by 
the existing conditions, states that there are 150,000,000 people 
upon the verge of starvation in the world, and that in our country 
they are increasing and increasing rapidly. He alludes to the 
Salvation Army, which has been doing a grand work. I recog- 
nize in this great and powerful organization, extending from In- 
dia and throughout the states of Europe to every city of the 
United States, the unselfish and beautiful benevolence of men and 


| women who rescue from the vast army of paupers and criminals 


the humanity which once lived in comfort and enjoyed the purity 
of homes within the circle and folds of society and religion. 

I recognize that grand work. I have it upon the authority of 
these people, not only the book In Darkest England, but of the 


| new salvation leader that what was pronounced not quite a century 


ago in the celebration of the Smithsonian bequest to be the great 
object and purpose of government is still its great purpose. John 
Burns, Chamberlain, and the other great statesmen of England 
state that to find work for the unemployed, to fill the homes of 
the workless who can not obtain work, is the great problem of 
It underlies the political ideas of all 


zation of power which comes by the corruption of all sources of 
public cudeeciie and public power. 

Who can justify the imprisonment of the three California men 
for conspiracy? 

Mr. HILL. What California men does the Senator from Florida 
refer to? 

Mr. CALL. I am referring to the three at Los Angeles who 
were sentenced to imprisonment for eighteen months. I do not 
remember the names. The Senator from California, if he were 
here, could give them. But for eighteen months they were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and a pardon has been refused them. 
Sentenced forwhat? They were laborers employed upon the rail- 
roads. They were the men who, with sleepless energy, toiled day 
and night; they were men of the class upon whose vigilance and 
skill and fidelity the lives and transportation of all the produc- 
tions of this great country depend. They were sentenced to eigh- 
teen months’ imprisonment. Why? Because they combined the 
same as syndicates combine to endeavor to better their condition, 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator please explain what was the 
alleged ground of their imprisonment? What was the charge 
against them? 

Mr. CALL. Conspiracy to stop the mails. 

Mr. HILL. Were they tried before a jury? 

Mr. CALL. Oh, yes, and a judge. That only serves, sir, to 
show, if the fact be that a judge and jury, in face of the law and 
facts, sentenced these men, that, while the institution of judge 
and jury are right, that judge and that jury deserve and should 
receive condemnation. Legislation should be had to prevent such 
a judge and such a jury from again inflicting upon a free-born 
citizen of the United States and a deserving laborer such a crim- 
inal and oppressive punishment. That is the remedy for that. 
But I say no one can justify it. I have read the briefs in the 
case. It is simply an evidence of how, even as to an innocent per- 
son, without an intention to do wrong, the progress of opinion 


| goes in favor of dynastic privileged classes, privileged aristocracy, 
per accumulation of | federalism, and against the institutions of freedom and the rights 


wealth. I do not even object to these public franchises, with the | of the people. 


pee of taxation inherent in them, being vested in private 


There was an old Federal party. There isa Federal party now. 


if we are strong enough to control them against the corrupt | We have Federalist Democrats and Republicans, and I doubt 
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very much whether we would not have some Federalist Populists. | quence of this system, each State has its exem 


Party names are not everything. Itisideas. Youcan notgive the 
weaith of the country to me and to others without building us 
up. It is exclusive. It is in favor of privileged classes. I 
know something of it. Ihave seen it. 


more favorable than can ever exist in any other community. 
will grow. We know the fact that Thomas Jefferson and the 
people of the South who held large possessions, grew up with the 
refinements and tastes and elegances which belong to ae 
fortune. And while, in the free air of the new America, with its 
unvccupied soil, with its vast feeling of enterprise and activity, 
there grew up a splendid manhood and womanhood—elegant, re- 
fined, brave, courteous, and patriotic—it was not the result, wholly 
or in large part, of the accumulated fortunes in their hands, but 
rather of the circumstances which surrounded them. It will be- 
hcove us to prevent its recurrence, because that is the sentiment 
of the people. 

They sympathize, in my judgment, with those who sympathize 
with them. They do not want an aristocracy. They do not want 
a privileged class. They donot want men of too great fortunes, of 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars derived from the 
power of taxation, They realize the fact that that is the condi- 
tion of things to which our economies and our institutions are 
tending. 

{ have nothing to say about bonds or who was responsible for 
their issue or whether it was necessary in the growth of the con- 
ditions which have occurred. But I do mean to say when a reso- 
lution is offered here of inquiry upon any subject which the public 
opinion demands, that inquiry should be accorded, and while I am 
willing to make liberal grants of public money, and even franchises 
for public purposes, and to do full justice to those alreadv ted, 
an to the citidens to whom they have been granted, I do desire 
such public policies as will make them minister to the conven- 
ience, comfort, and welfare of all the people, and to the perpe- 
tuity of the Republic. 


Bankruptcy. 
SPEEOH 
HON. RICHARD W. BLUE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 1, 1896. 


Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 8110) to establish a uniform law on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States— 


Mr. BLUE said: 

Mr. CuaIRMAN: Bankruptcy laws have not been favored in 
this nation. Three have been enacted since the organization of 
the Government—one in 1800, which was repealed in 1803; one 
in 1841, which was eliminated from the statute books in 1843; the 
third and last one in 1867, which remained upon the statute books 
mmtil 1878, when it was, after several efforts, ed. All these 
acts contained insolvency clauses, chiefly for the benefit of the 
creditor. Each one also contained provisions for involuntary 
bankruptcy. 

A serious objection to any bankruptcy law in this Republic is 
the inability of the lawmaking power to make it uniform in its 
application. With a nationality composed of forty-five separate 
States, each with a constitution and code of laws of its own, vary- 
ing as the necessities of the people may demand, the task seems 
hopeless and impossible. 

The framers of our Constitution were students of the laws of 
the mothercountry. Thespiritand genius of our institutions have 
been molded and fashioned after the teachings of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. The common law, as it existed at a certain 
period in the history of the mother country, modified to suit the 
sonditions and necessities of the people, has been adopted and is 
yet in force in many States of the Union. In other sections of the 
country the civil law, modified to meet the necessities of the sur- 
roundings and advancing civilization of the race, has been adopted 
and approved. An aggressive, industrious, and highly civilized 
people, united in a common destiny and solicitous for a common 

rosperity, happiness, and development, is working out the prob- 

m of self-government. One of the chief factors in the solution 
of this problem is the absolute independence in local affairs of 
each State in the Union. Each State in its home rule and man- 
agement of the affairs of its people among themselves has a sepa- 
rate and distinct entity. But each is alsoa member of that greater 
and superior entity—the United States of America. As a conse- 


I have seen it in conditions | nation 1s an impossibility. 
and forms in which it will never be repeated, but which were | can be expected. It may be sta 
i It | laws here have ever and always been unpopular; 


ach | ption, insolvenc 
and attachment laws, differing as the peculiar genius and coo 
sities of its people demand. To harmonize this with any general 
bankrupt law so as to make its operation uniform throughout the 


An ere is the most that 

as an axiom that bankruptcy 

that public sen- 

timent has favored them only as matters of extreme necessity, and 

pa to have them repealed as soon as that inexorable necessit y 
1as 


The difficulties surrounding the enactment and enforcement of 
an acceptable bankrupt law in this nation seems to have been 
clearly understood by Senator Conkling, who, in speaking of the 
act of 1867, said as follows: 


I do not know, Mr. President, perhaps I should not feel warranted in say- 
ing—but for a consideration which I will refer to in a moment, and which 
alone would restrain me—that the present bankrupt law, with changes 
which we might hope for, would be clearly a wise measure of legislation to 
remain: yet lam inclined to think that the most serious complaints grow out 
of conditions wholly unavoidable. For illustration, at least, I may say that 
our ge phical difficulties are very greatand that they can not be over- 
come. en look at the administration of the bankruptcy system in Great 
Britain, and they compare it with ours, and they wonder with discontent 
that the soaeneneiigens is against us. They forget that the bankruptcy system 
in Great Britain operates upon a area, amid a very dense population, 
with a very numerous and effectual judicial staff. England without the lv 
counties of Wales has a little less t the area of the State of New York. 
Twenty-four million people inhabit 1t. Look to the taking of the census for 
illustration of what lam saying. The British census is taken in one night. 
It is taken between sun and sun and after sundown. 

We take an enumeration here to count all the people scattered throughout 
all our borders, and weeks and months are exhausted and expenses are 
involved which would seem apocryphal, comparing them with the expenses 
of taking the British census and making no allowance for the disparity of 
conditions. So when you come to execute a bankrupt law in the thirty-cight 
States of the Union, sparsely populated and illy conditioned for transit from 
place to place, as many | ities are, without a judicial staff so numerous as 
to carry justice to every man’s door, you find great impediments, prolixity, 
postponement, ——- and accordingly you find, as was stated, I think, ina 
petition presen by my colleague, perhaps to-day, a percentage of the out- 
come of assets, and a percentage of that which is swallowed by the proceed- 
ings, and of that which accrues at last to the creditor, and very naturally say 
that thisisa failure. Butif you look into the causes, I fear you will find that 
most of them are such that no art in drafting a bill, no reformation in admin- 
istration, nothing which falls within the Vv of legislation can encompass 
and avoid them, and so it may very well be said the best considered argu- 
ment would acquit the present bankrupt act of much of the guilt laid at its 
door, and attribute its evil co: opese, 20 Ihave endeavored to show, to 
conditions beyond the purview of legisla’ y 


It may be said in this connection that there is at this time no 
popular sentiment in favor of a permanent bankrupt law in this 
nation. Whatever action Congress may take upon this subject, 
whatever measure it may enact into a law, it should strictly limit 
the time of its operation. In my opinion it should not extend be- 
yond a period of five years. Each of the laws heretofore enacted 
by Congress have contained involuntary bankruptcy features. 
These provisions are chiefly in the interest of the creditor class 
and are in the main remedies for the collection of debts. The 
exacting creditor has ever and always sought to incorporate in 
the laws intended for the relief of debtors meaasures for the most 
speedy and thorough collection of debts. This has always been 
hes rice of these measures. The spirit and intention of the bank- 
rupt law should ever and always be the relief of the unfortunate 
but honest debtor: 


If a man has given ap all his estate to his creditors, he is entitled to his re- 
lease; if he contracted his debts fraudulently or inconsistent with fair 
dealings, punish him: but if he has surrendered he has give him at least 
an opportunity of retrieving his tion and send him into the world 
again witha chamoe of getting a living in the future and of becoming a wiser 
and better man; but do not pass upon him the sentenceof perpetual mercan- 
tile excommunication. 


The principle on which all bankrupt laws ought to be framed is to leave 
ew to manage their own affairs, taking every precaution against 
abuse. 

The demand for a bankruptcy law at this time is based chiefly 
upon the desire of the people to have the unfortunate but honest 
creditor relieved from the load of indebtedness upon him and 
which he is wholly unable to pay; to give him a new lease of 
life and offer him another o nity to use his talent, experi- 
ence, and industry in the development of the business of the coun- 
try. There is no general demand among the people for national 
legislation for further and additional remedies in the collection of 
debts. present measure, which is now before this House, is 
radically wrong 2 It is conceded that it is fashioned 
after the Torrey bill, which was prepared by the attorney of the 
tradesmen and wholesale dealers in their interest and for the 


avowed p of facilitating collections. This bill is wrongly 
named. It should be entitled ‘‘An act giving additional remedies 
and powers to creditors in the collection of their claims inst 


unfortunate debtors.” By the terms of this measure the debtor 
can be made the subject of bankruptcy and suffer all the obloquy 
of that term before the question of his solv can be or 
determined. He is, in fact, by the terms of this , executed first 
and tried afterwards. However honest may have been his inten- 
tions, if he should be indebted to the extent of $500 or upward, 
and is ee he may, by his conscienceless and uns > 
thetic creditors, be thrown tn neinneapteay Ghteny thane Wear 





unfavorable condition of business, he should become unable to 

y for thirty days. 

The nine different acts of bankruptcy named in the bill are not 
only in several instances inconsistent with each other, but are of 
such character that almost any debtor can be forced into invol- 
untary bankruptcy. That this feature is wholly unnecessary 
there can beno question. Every State in the Union has its sol- 
vency and attachment laws which furnish ample relief to the 
creditor. He needs no other remedy than that which is already 
given him by the States themselves. It is the unfortunate debtor 
who should receive the wholesome and generous relief of a dis- 


charge. Under these State laws, in almost every instance when 
a debtor is found to be in a failing condition, his creditors can 


get together and compromise and settle with him and give release 
to much better advantage than to adjust their claims in the bank- 
rupt court with all its expenditures and delays. The utmost 
latitude should be given to the creditors and debtors in the man- 
agement and settlement of their affairs without the intervention 
of the public. 

John Stuart Mill says: 


The tendency of public authority to stretch their interference ought to be 
watched with unremitting jealousy. 


Sir George Jessel has said: 


Where there has been no criminality, it has been established by what might 
be called universal legislation that an arrangement between the debtor and 
his creditors is the first thing to be secured, and it should be limited to the 
will of the contracting parties. 


Lord Chancellor Westbury has also said: 


If the creditors choose to grant the debtor his discharge, let that be their 
concern; if they wish to be indulgent and merciful, let them be so; itis no 
business of the court, but of the creditors. 


Should this bill become a law nearly 75 per cent of the business 
men of the West would be harassed, intimidated, and oftentimes 
destroyed by it. In my opinion the entire section providing for 
involuntary bankruptcy should be stricken from this measure. If 
that can not be done, then I am willing to accept a provision 
for involuntary bankruptcy for actual fraud only. 
not modified as suggested, in deference to the sentiment of the 
constituency which I have the honor to represent I shall feel con- 
strained to vote against it. 

lt is proper at this time to refer to some of the vices of this pro- 
posed bankruptcy law. In the first section it seeks to give un- 
usual definitions of words and phrases contained inthe bill. Many 
of these definitions enlarge the scope and intent of the law to an 
unreasonable extent. It may be observed that a petition may be 


filed within four months after the commission of the act of bank- | 
ruptcy as defined by this bill, and this provision of the bill further | 


says: 


Such time shall not ee until four months after (1) the date of the re 
cording or registering of the transfer or assignment when the act consistsin 
having made a transfer of any of his property with intent to defeat his cred 
itors or for the purpose of giving a preference as hereinbefore provided, or 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors, if by law such recording or 
registering is required or permitted, or, if it is not, from the date when the 
beneficiary takes noterious, exclusive, or continuous possession of the prop 
erty unless the petitioning creditors have received actual notice of such 
transfer or assignment; or (2) the date of the return of legal precess when 
the act consists in having secreted any of his property to avoid its being 
levied upon under legal process against himself and to defeat his creditor: 
as hereinbefore provided. 

“ Insolvent,” as applied toa person, shall mean that his property is not 
sufficient inamount. at a fair valuation, to pay his debts, and when insolvency 
is to be inquired into with reference to an act of bankruptcy it shall be de 
termined as of the date of the filing of the petition. 





How would such a measure have operated during the unfortu- 
nate year of 1893? Thousands of honest business men all over the 
nation were for months hovering on the border of insolvency; 
lack of business confidence prevailed everywhere. Bankrupt 
stocks sold under the hammer throughout the land impaired and 
destroyed values and prices and demoralized business. Many of 
those who regarded themselves as entirely solvent, and who were 
in fact solvent, were wholly unable to realize on investinents or 
meet their paper when it became due. Had one of these trans- 
ferred, assigned, or mortgaged property for the purpose of pay- 
ing or securing a portion of his debts, at any time within four 
months thereafter, he might have been thrown into bankruptcy 
by an exacting or remorseless creditor, although the act of trans 
fer might have been made in absolute good faith, the debtor be- 
lieving as he did that his property at a fair valuation at the time 
of the transfer would meet all of his outstanding indebtedness and 
discharge all his liabilities. This bill defines ‘‘ transfer ” as fol- 
lows: 

“Transfer” shall include the sale and every other and different mode of 
disposing of or parting with property, or the possession of property, abso 
lutely or conditionally, as a payment, pledge, mortgage, gift, or security and 
the creation of alien on property by any means other than by compulsory 
process prosecuted in faith. 

Let us for a moment consider the second and fifth acts of bank- 
ruptcy in connection with the time of filing petition and the time 
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of determining the value of the property of the debtor and the 
definition of ‘* transfer.” Said act of bankruptcy is as follows: 

Failed for thirty days and until a petition is filed whil l 

the rel of any property lev Tr 
or if such property is to be sold within 
until three days before the time fixed 
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The following is the fifth act of bankruptcy as described in said 
bill: 
Made, while insoly 


5 ent, a transfer of any o 





f his pr ffered any 
of it to be taken or levied upon by proces ] v1 rt pur 
pose of giving a preference, and has not 1 “cl ! 
property or released same from l b ] 
have been altered, changed, or impaired by ig 
or levy and at least ten days before the comme Mnent « n 
bankruptcy. 

If the poor but unfortunate debtor seeks to avoid the second act 

of bankruptcy by the transfer of property he finds himself in th 
| toils of the fifth. How, in disastrous financial periods like that of 
1893, would an unfortunate tradesman protect himsel inst the 
second act of bankruptcy unless he did so by a transfer of prop- 


|} avoid insolvency and bankruptcy, seek the aid of 


If this bill is | 


erty to pay his obligations or to secure the money with which to 
discharge them? If he did so, and in four months afterwards a 
petition should be filed by his conscienceless creditor, how would 
he escape the provisions of the fifth act? Again, * pr 
are not always unmixed evils. 


ences 
Should a d eeling to 
a friend who 
makes him a loan, hoping to tide him over his difficulties and save 
him from financial destruction, ought not that 


lw - + 
btor, st 


friend furnishing 





the money under such circumstances to have a preference over 
the creditor who has sold the debtor goods and commodities in 
the regular course of trade? Many instances readily suggest 
themselves in which an honest and equitable preference should 
be allowed, and yet the sixth act of bankruptcy im this bill reads 
as follows: 

Proecured or suffered a judgment to be entered against himse] h intent 
to defeat his creditors, and suffered same to remain unpa i days 
before the filing of apetition in bankruptcy: P 
isfaction of such a ju: rent by a sale of any of the debt 


the proceeds of such a sale shall not be deemed a payment 


under the provisions of this section. 

This measure seems to treat the question of preference with in 
| vidious distinction. It not only makesit the subjectof bankruptcy 
but provides by the terms of this sixth act that a payment or sat 
isfaction of a judgment by sale of any of the debtor’s property or 
| from the proceeds of such a sale shall not be deemed a payment. 

In other words, if the debtor has procured or suffered a judyment 
| to be entered against himself in favor of a preferred creditor he 
has committed an act of bankruptcy which the payment of the 
debt will not remove. 

The eighth and ninth acts are as follows: 


(8) Suffered while insolvent an exe: ion for $0 or over, or a number of 
| executions aggregating such amount. against himself to be returned no 
yroperty found, unless the amount shown to be due by such ex t 8 shall 
|S. paid before a petition is filed; or (?) suspended and n med for thirty 

days and until a petition is filed, while insolvent, the paymen commer 








cial paper foror aggregating $000 or over 


| Under the laws of most of the St 


ates of this Union it is the duty 


of any officer with process in his hand to first levy upon the per- 
sonal property of thedebtor. Ifhe, after diligently searching, fails 
to find any personal property on which to levy, it is his duty to in 
dorse on the process ‘“‘no goods” or “‘no goods fou After 
which he may proceed against the real estate of the debtor. 

This eighth act of insolvency would seem to include a debtor 
who had not sufficient personal property to discharge his obliga 
tions. This eighth act of bankruptcy also comes in conflict with 
act 5. lf the unfortunate debtor ks to escape from one, he i 
impaled on the other horn of the dilemma. 

if the ninth act of bankruptcy is not stricken from this bill, it 
Ww be found that almost any tradesman can, at me ina 
financial crisis, be thrown into bankruptcy. If a business man i 
not permitted to transfer any property to secure a | 
or otherwise get the means of discha ging his ind i im a 
financial stringency and is to be declared a bankrupt if his com 
mercial paper goes unpaid for thirty days or more, who of them 
is safe? 

Again, the State of Kansas has a provision in its laws by which 
an attachment lien can be preserved and the ord 
judge dissolving the same carried to thesupre1 ! 

If an unscrupulous creditor procures an att: i 
property of an honest but unfortunate debto ay 
pears before the court or judge and satis r jud 
that the attachment has been wrongfully ob ud coul 
or judge makes an order dissolving it, this ll be } 
served until a final adjudication of the matter in the court of last 
resort. 

Under the second act of bankruptcy, as defined in th ill, no 
business man in the State of Kansas can escape being thrown into 





the bankruptcy court if he owes $500 or more to unscrupulousand 


exacting creditors. 
Another feature of this bill, which to my mind is exceedingly 
! objectionable, is its provision in regard to corporations. Whilea 
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corporation may be thrown into bankruptcy and its property all 
taken from it and its business destroyed, yet it is not allowed the 
privilege of a release. It is enquestionably true that a prejudice 
exists in the minds of the people against corporations, but it must 
not be forgotten that a large volume of the business of this nation 
is transacted through corporations. The development of our 
civilization seems to render this necessary. The use of an artificial 
rson with limited capital and fixed liabilities seems to be favored 
in all avenues of commerce and trade. Why should the corpora- 
tion be thus invidiously singled out and made an exception? If 
= reasons should be found why a corporation should not be 
discharged in bankruptcy, why should the authority be given to 
throw it into a bankruptcy court and deprive it of its property, 
impair its credit, and ruin its business? No provision is made by 
this law for the winding up of the affairs of the corporation and 
dissolving it. This measure simply provides a way to destroy its 
usefulness and wreck its business without any corresponding 
benefit. Why should not the corporations be left to the insolvency 
laws of the several States? Should this bill become a law, would 
it not be in the power of creditors to force the great railroad cor- 
arene of the nation now in the hands of receivers into the 
ankruptcy courts and thus interfere with the commerce, trade, 
and travel of the public? The provisions of existing laws are 
found to be in the main beneficial in the management and control 
of the great corporations which handle the transportation and 
communication of the public. These areserious questions which 
challenge the attention of the people of the country and demand 
a thorough and patriotic consideration. 

It is admitted by the committee which reported this bill to the 
House that the business failures in the nation average about 1 per 
cent of the business of the country. If that be true, would it not 
be a wiser and more patriotic thing not to enact a bankrupt law 
than to pass one so objectionable and threatening as the measure 
now pending before the House? The people should be given the 
greatest latitude consistent with the welfare of the y politic 
in the management of their own affairs and the settling of all 
business relations between themselves. The interference of the 
Government of the United States by means of a bankrupt act 
with the business of the people should never be undertaken except 
in case of imperative necessity. The disposition of the officers of 
the courts to encourage bankruptcy proceedings for the sake of 
fees, and the abuse of the law, have always been objectionable 
features of bankrupt legislation in this nation. 

it is also found in practice that the involuntary features of a 
bankrupt act become potent factors in the oppression of debtors 
in the hands of obdurate and conscienceless creditors. 

President Grant, in the message in which he recommended a 
repeal of the law of 1867, used the following language: 

Careful and prudent men very often become involved in debt in the trans- 
action of their business, and though they may possess ample property, if it 
could be made available, for the purpose to meet all their lia ilities. yet on 
account of the extraordinary scarcity of money they may be unable to meet 
their pecuniary obligations as they become due, in consequence of which they 


are liable to be frustrated in their business by proceedings in bankruptcy at 
the iastance of unrelenting creditors. 

People now are so easily alarmed as to monetary matters that the mere 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy by an unfriendly creditor will necessarily 
embarrass and oftentimes accomplish the financial ruin of a responsible busi- 
ness man. Those who otherwise might make lawful and just arrangements 
to relieve themselves from difficulties produced by the present stringency 
in money are prevented by their constant exposures to attack and on 
ny by proceedings nst them in ban _— , and beside the law 
s made use of in many cases by obdurate creditors to frighten or force debt- 
ors into a compliance with their wishes and into acts of injustice to other 
creditors and to themselves. 


That expression is fully as applicable to the proposed law at the 
present time as the then existing law which was sought to be 
repealed. 

/ith the experiences of the past still vivid in the minds of many 
men now living, and the financial condition of the present before 
us, it seems strange that many men who claim to be seeking a 
piven, geen of credit and a restoration of business confidence 
should insist that this measure for the relief of the honest but 
unfortunate debtor shall be made an engine of oppression in the 
hands of an exacting and conscienceless creditor. Shylock insist- 
ing upon his pound of flesh is apparent from beginning to end in 
the section which provides for involuntary bankruptcy. Under 
the guise and pretense of benefiting the debtor this extortionate 
= unworthy measure is sought to be made a law. It should 

ail. 

It is the purpose of my colleague, Mr. BRODERICK, to offer at the 
sroper time, as a substitute for this bill pending here, the Senate 
ill upon the same subject, with afew proper amendments. This 

substitute should prevail. It is a just and equitable measure, If 
enacted into a law it will bring relief to those unfortunate but 
honest debtors who are unable, by reason of financial embarrass- 
ment, to resume business. It is without the oppressive features 
of the House bill. I trust that the House will give to this measure 
perch pepseeeation which its merits deserve and eventually enact it 
a law. 





Labor Commission, 





SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD D. COOKE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.6119) authorizing the appointment 
of a nonpartisan commission to collect information and to consider and rec- 
ouqnens soqumntien to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, 
and capital— 


Mr. COOKE of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill recites that many of those engaged in 
the various fields of labor and many of those engaged in commerce 
are presenting grievances to Congress and to the various State goy- 
ernments, seeking and demanding legislation in their behalf. The 
commission to be appointed is to be called the industrial commis- 
sion and consist of three men representing labor, three men repre- 
senting agriculture, three men representing manufacture, and 
three men representing business, to be appointed by the President, 
neither political party to have a majority of such commission. The 
commission is to convene in Washington within sixty days after ap- 
pointment and to proceed with the performance of its duties. The 
selection of secretaries and a presiding officer is provided for, and 
authority is given to make rules to carry out the purposes of the 
act. 

It is made the duty of the commission to investigate questions 
pertaining to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, and to busi- 
ness, and to recommend to Congress such legislation as it may 
deem best upon these subjects. The commission is further re- 
quired to furnish such information and to suggest such laws as 
may be made the basis for uniform legislation by the various 
States of the Union in order to harmonize conflicting interests 
and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, the producer, 
and the consumer. 

The commission is to receive petitions and papers, give time for 
hearings, and may appoint subcommittees of its members to make 
investigations in any part of the United States, and is authorized 
to send for a and papers; and, aside from salaries, the ex- 
penses shall not exceed $50,000 per year. Each member of the 
commission is allowed a salary of $5,000 a year (men of the highest 
ability, character, and experience being intended to be selected); 
three secretaries are provided for at $200 per month, and four 
legal advisers (one for each section) may appointed with a 
yearly salary of $5,000 each. 

The commission may report from time to time to the President 
of the United States, and shall, at the conclusion of its labors, at 
the end of its term of office in two years, submit a final report. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are substantially the provisions of the 
proposed bill. / 

lam most heartily in favor of the panage of thisbill. It comes at 
an opportune time in the development of the laws of the English- 
speaking people upon the subjects which it embraces. If the bill 
passes and the commission appointed shall consist of able and 
experienced men (as it undou y will), its work and report 
and the discussion and information resulting therefrom, may well 
be expected to mark an epoch in the development of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The only objection to the passage of this bill that occurs to my 
mind is the expense incident to the creation and work of the com- 
mission. But that objection seems to be overcome by two con- 
siderations, namely, the importance of the interests involved in 
the subjects to be inquired into 7 the commission, and the fact 
that the commission can perform the work assigned to it far better 
and cheaper than could any special or continued session of Con- 
gress held for the same purpose. a 

The report of the Committee on Labor upon this bill discusses 
briefly the subject of strikes in the United States and the losses 
to the country that are directly traceable thereto. The report says: 


U this subject of strikes we desire to state that the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, in his third annual submitted the 
results of an extensive investigation as to strikes and outs in the United 
States from 1880 to 1886. It be seen by an examination of this su 
that durin Sip eenge Maes (2 So both inclusive) there were 3, 
strikes in United States. 

—— were 22,34 establishments and more than 1,823,208 employees in- 
voiveda. 

It will be seen also by this report that— 





The loss to the strikers for the period of six years was. ............ $51, 814, 723 

Loss to the employees by reason of lockouts . 8, 157, 717 

Loss to ees in 0 nnakadesent danceiibananshies 

Amount of assistance to strikers by contribution. .................. , 430, 
RN ee Pa oan ns kia bisliwe che cus eca Sinaed 98, 566, 850 
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These figures represent the actual loss to the parties engaged and do not 
represent the enormous loss which incidentally came to the community by 
reason of such disturbances. ; ; 

The facts and figures of the last few years in regard to strikes and lockouts 
are not fully accessible. They are recent history and are still more appalling 
than those given. One writer has estimated the loss caused by strikes in 
1804 at $80,000,000. Others estimate it as high as $100,000,000. 


As a citizen of Chicago I vividly recollect the great and disas- 
trous strike of 1894 in that city, which began at Pullman and ex- 





tended to almost the entire railroad interests centering in Chicago. | 


At one period in the progress of that strike the people of Chicago 
were in grave fear of such a — of lawlessness and rioting as 
would lead to a repetition of the great conflagration of 1871. The 
immediate fears and passions engendered or aroused during that 
labor disturbance have so far subsided as to bring all persons con- 
cerned in it to a sober sense of the evils and dangers lurking some- 
where in the body politic, which render it the part of wisdom to 
pause, investigate, and consider. 

The present time would seem to be the proper one at which to 
discuss remedies for the existing and periodical labor riots and 
costly strikes. The reckless and ignorant teachings of anarchists 
as to property rights and as to what are feasible remedies for any 
injustice that exists should be offset by at least tentative sug- 
gestions of practicable and sound remedies. Many very able and 
thoughtful editorials and papers upon this subject have appeared 
in the press of the country and various remedies have been pro- 
posed, but I venture to suggest that the views so caseneal do 
not as arule go far enough. Explicit remedies are needed. 

No laws can or should endure which do not adhere to and pro- 
ceed along the line of justice—that is, justice between man and 
man. Mr. Lincoln’s statement in the time of Southern slavery is 
still true: ‘*‘ The nation can not endure half slave and half free.” 
Unless the line of honor and justice is closely followed in the di- 
vision of profits and in the fixing of fair wages, the nation will 
cease to exist in its present form; there will ultimately come a re- 
volt in which the really or eee favored few will be over- 
come by the many who are really or supposedly oppressed. 

During the times of human slavery labor was regarded as too 
degrading to be performed by the free; and it is difficult to trace 
the slightest semblance of protection or regulation pertaining to 
free labor in the laws of those times. 

Montesquieu in his work on the Spirit of Laws, speaking of the 
manners of the ancients (Book IV, chapter 8), says: 


It is observable that in the cities of Greece, especially those whose princi- 
pal ob; was war, all lucrative arts and professions were considered as 
unworthy of a freeman. Most arts, says Xenophon, corrupt and enervate 
the bodies of those that exercise them; they oblige them tosit under a shade, 
or near the fire. They can find no leisure, either for their friends or for the 
Republic. It was only by the corruption of some democracies that artisans 
became freemen. This we learn from Aristotle, who maintains that a well- 
regulated republic will never give them the right and freedom of the city. 
A Iture was likewise a servile profession, and generally practiced by the 
i bitants of conquered countries, such as the Helots among the Lacedae- 
monians, the Periecians among the Cretans, the Penestes among the Thessa- 
lians, and other conquered people in other republics. 

In fine, every kind of low commerce was infamous among the Greeks, as 
it obliged a citizen to serve and wait on a slave, on a lodger, or a stranger. 
This was a notion that clashed with oat of Greek liberty; hence Plato, 
in his a orders a citizen to be punished if he attempted to concern himself 
with trade. 


And the same author, discussing the subject of cruel laws 
(Book XV, chapter 15), says: 


Lenity and humane treatment may prevent the dangers to be apprehended 
from the multitude of slaves in a moderate government. Men grow recon- 
ciled to everything, and even to servitude, if not aggravated by the severity 
of the master. e Athenians treated their slaves with great lenity; and 
this secured that state from the commotions raised by the slaves among the 
austere Lacedeemonians. 

It does not appear that the primitive Romans met with any trouble from 
their slaves. ose civil broils which have been compared to the Punic wars 
were the consequence of their having divested themselves of all humanity 
toward their slaves. 

A and laborious people generally treat their slaves more kindly than 
those who are above labor. e primitive Romans used to live and eat with 
their slaves; in short, they behaved toward them with justice and humanity. 
The test punishment they made them suffer was to make them pass be- 
fore their neighbors with a forked piece of wood on their backs. Their man- 
ners were sufficient to secure the fidelity of their slaves, so that there was 
no necessity for laws. - . 

But when the Romans pagrendised themselves, when their slaves were no 
longer the companions of their labor, but the instruments of their luxury 

pride, as they then wanted morals, they had need of laws. It was even 
necessary for these laws to be of the most terrible kind in order to establish 
- fanan Ky those cruel masters who lived with their slaves as in the midst 
ene 

They made the Sillanian Senatus-Consultum and other laws, which decreed 
that when a master was murdered all the slaves under the same roof or in 
any place so near the house as to be within the hearing of a man's voice 
should, without distinction, be condemned to die. Those who in this case 

red a slave in order to save him were punished as murderers; he whom 
his master ordered to kill him and who obeyed was reputed guilty; even he 
who did not hinder him from killing himself was liable to be punished. If a 
master was murdered on a journey,they put to death those who were with 
him and those who fled. All these laws took place even agus persons whose 

mee was proved; the intent of them was to 7 re the slaves with a 
prodigious respect for their master. They were not dependent on the civil 
government, but on a fault or imperfection of the civil government. They 
were not derived from the equity of civil laws, since they were contrary to 
the of those laws. They were properly founded on the principles 
of war, this difference, that the enemies were in the bosom of the State. 


deded 


The crude and oppressive enactments regulating labor which 
were passed about the time human slavery expired show clearly 
the cruel barbarism out of which the race was then emerging. 
Under the English law in the time of the Saxons, as far back as it 
can be traced, the nation consisted of freemen (nobles and coerls) 
and slaves, the latter a numerous body and incapable of holding 
property. The villeins, who held lands on servile tenure and were 
a species of serfs, and the slaves, incapable of holding property, 
can hardly be distinguished in the crude laws of the Saxons before 
the Norman conquest. But even under those laws the power of the 
lords over their slaves was not absolute. If the owner beat out a 
slave's eye or teeth the slave recovered his liberty. (Laws of 
Alfred, section 20; 1 Reeve’s Hist. of English Law, pages 13, 14.) 

Under the feudal system, as practiced in England after the Con- 
quest, the villeins were tillers of the soil, and for a long time oc- 
cupied the position generally of slaves annexed to the lands on 
which they were born, though they were gradually emancipated. 
The oldest English statute pertaining to laborers, enacted after 
the Conquest, was adopted A. D. 1349 (23 Edw. ITI) and followed 
the great plague which thinned the lower class of people, servants 
and labgrers, who took occasion to demand very extravagant 
wages, and rather than submit to work upon reasonable terms 
became vagabonds and idle beggars, as recited in the preamble of 
the act. This statute compelled able-bodied persons, not having 
lands or employment, to serve in stations suited to their condi- 
tions, on wages and terms usual in the five or six years preceding 
the twentieth year of the then king. Those refusing or departing 
from such service were to be imprisoned. All persons paying or 
receiving or demanding more than the above wages were to for- 
feit double the sum, and artificers or workmen refusing to work 
for the prices usual at the above-mentioned periods were to be 
committed to jail. 

A further regulation was made on the same subject in the year 
1351 (25 Edw. III), and also in the reigns of Richard Il and Henry 
IV. And these statutes were followed by an attempt which was 
made by statute (1 Edw. VI, c.3) to introduce a system of cap- 
tivity or slavery, by ordaining that all idle vagabonds should be 
made slaves and fed upon bread and water or small drink and 
refuse meat; should wear a ring of iron round their necks, arms 
or legs; and should be compelled, by beating or otherwise, to per- 
form the work assigned them, were it never so vile. But, as 
Blackstone says (1 BI., 424), ‘‘ The spirit of the nation could not 
brook this condition, even in the most abandoned rogues: and 
therefore this statute was repealed in two years afterwards.” 
(3 and 4 Edw. VI, c. 16.) 

The provisions of the later statute of Elizabeth (5 Eliz., c. 4) 
as to laborers (aside from menial servants and apprentices) made 
regulations,in substance: (1) Directing that all persons who have 
no visible effects may be compelled to work; (2) defining how 
long they must continue at work in summer and in winter; (3) 
punishing such as leave or desert their work; (4) empowering the 
justices at sessions or the sheriffs of the county to settle their 
wages; (5) inflicting penalties on such as either give or exact 
more wages than so settled; and (6) giving to persons serving 
seven years as apprentices to any trade the exclusive right to ex- 
ercise that trade in any part of England. And this statute has 
been followed by others in England upon the same subject (nota- 
bly 6 George ITI, c. 26, and numerous others from 22 George II to 
the present time, regulating the relations of master and servant). 

In the United States the subject of laborers and their wages or 
service (aside from African slavery) has never been seriously at- 
tempted to be regulated bylaw. Mr. Parsons in his work on Con- 
tracts, referring to the English statutes as to the relations of mas- 
ters and servants, says: 

In thiscountry we have nothing of this kind. With usacontract for service 


is construed and governed only by the general principles of the law of con- 
tracts. (1 Parsons on Contracts, 101.) 





This result came doubtless from several leading causes, the chief 
ones being that aristocracy and feudal conditions found no place 
under the Constitution; universal suffrage was adopted, and the 
toilers of all kinds were placed upon an equality as rulers; the 
conditions of a scarce population rendered it unnecessary to re- 
strict and regulate parish settlements, the care of the dependent 

r, and the hiring of apprentices; and the ownership of lands 
xy the people became quite general. Within the last thirty to 
fifty years the vast increase which has taken place in our popula- 
tion, and thestill more wonderful growth of manufactures, spring- 
ing from the inventive genius of theageof steam, telegraphs, and 
electricity and labor-saving machinery, with the help of protec- 
tion as an American system, and from the later comparative 
scarcity of lands, makes it necessary to consider seriously in its 
new form and changed aspects the old problem, viz, What is the 
recompense justly due to labor? 

The principal acts of Congress pertaining to labor, passed prior 
to the present Congress, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) The law constituting eight hours a day’s work for laborers, 
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workmen, and mechanics in the service of the United States. 
Revised Statutes, section 3738. 

(2) The acts forbidding the immigration of contract labor, of 
1885, 1887, and 1891. 


skillful and efficient workers, the promotion of their general in- 
telligence, the elevation of their character, the regulation of their 
wages and their hours and condition of labor, the protection of 
their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or trades, 
and for their mutual protection or benefit, through benefit funds 
or otherwise; which act was adopted June 29, 1886. 

(4) The act forbidding the hiring out of convicts of the United 
States, adopted in 1887. 

(5) The acts enforcing the eight-hour law in the Government 
Printing Office and in the carriers’ service, adopted in 1888. 

(6) The act of October, 1888, to create boards of arbitration for 
settling controversies and differences between railroad corpora- 
tions and other common carriers in interstate commerce, which 
controversies and differences may hinder, impede, obstruct, inter- 
rupt, or affect such transportation, if, wpon the written, proposi- 
tion of either party to the controversy to submit their dilferences 
to arbitration, the other party shall accept the proposition, each 
party to select one arbitrator and the two so salosted to select the 
third arbitrator. 

(7) The acts of 1890 and 1891 forbidding the importation of the 
ee of convict labor, and for the inspection of mines in the 

erritories. 

(8) The act of June 27, 1884, created the Bureau of Labor, 
which Bureau was merged in the Department of Labor, created 
under the act of June 13, 1888. The latter act in substance pro- 
vided a Department of Labor at Washington, the general design 
and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with labor, in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of that word, and especially upon its relation to capital, the earn- 
ings of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. The 
Commissioner of Labor is specially charged to ascertain, at as 
early a date as possible, and whenever industrial changes shall 
make it essential, the cost, including wages, of producing articles 
at the time dutiable in the United States, in leading countries 
where such articles are produced, and the profits of the manufac- 
turers and producers of such articles, and the comparative cost of 
living and the kind of living. The Commissioner is further to 
report upon the effect of customs laws, the effect of currency on 
agriculture and mortgage indebtedness, and what articles are 
controlled by trusts, and the effect thereof on production and 

rices. 

. The Commissioner is required to establish a system of reports at 
intervals of not less than every two years, by which he can report 
the general condition,so far as production is concerned, of the 
leading industries of the country, and further required to investi- 
gate the causes of and facts relating to all controversies and dis- 
putes between employers and employees as they may occur, and 
which may tend to interfere with the welfare of the people of the 
different States, and report thereon to Congress. The Commis- 
sioner shall also obtain information upon the various subjects 
committed to him as he may deem desirable from foreign coun- 
tries, and as to what, if any, convict-made goods are imported 
into this country, and annually report to the President sulk Dame 
gress the information collected and collated by him, with such 
recommendations as he may deem calculated to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Department. 

(9) In 1892 a penalty for infraction of the eight-hour law as to 
employees of the Government was enacted; and an appropriation 

vas made to investigate the occupations, earnings, sanitary sur- 
roundings, and other essential facts, to show the condition of the 
residents of what is known as the slumsof cities of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants and over, compared with the residents of cities of similar size 
in other countries. 

(10) In 1894, by act of Congress, the first Monday of September 
in each year, known as Labor's Holiday, was made a legal public 
holiday; the Commissioner of Labor was authorized mon directed 
to investigate and make a upon the conditions attending the 
employment of women and children; their wages, earnings, sani- 
tary surroundings, and cost of living; the effect of various employ- 
ments upon their health and longevity; what measures are taken 
to protect their physical condition and to protect them from acci- 
dents; the rates of wages paid them in comparison with the rates 
paid men; and the effects of their employment upon the wages 
and employment of men; and as to the effects of machinery on 
labor: and the economic aspects of the liquor problem. 

With the exception of Pennsylvania, I believe no State has at- 
tempted to adopt compulsory arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes between the employed and the employer. Generally 
speaking, State legislation has followed the lines of Federal legis- 








| labor, educating the workingmen in their cr 
| nishing them with statistics, facts, and information bearing 


. ; ; ‘ | their pursuits, taking away as far as practicable the 
(8) The act allowing the incorporation of national trade unions, | 


organized for the purpose of aiding their members to become more | 


lation on this subject, by aiming to facilitate the organization of 


afts and callings, fur- 
upon 


1 ax: } : competition 
of convict and Chinese labor, improving the surroundings of the 


work and homes of laborers, making voluntary arbitration easy 
to be resorted to, and, in short, dignifying and exalting the posi- 
tion and status of the laborer as aaah as can be done with the 
present knowledge upon the subject. Doubtless these Federal 
and State enactments have done much to benefit and soothe the 
condition of the working world, of those at least who are wage- 
earners as distinguished from the class of workers who work for 
themselves, as the phrase is, and as distinguished from the class 
of workers who toil in literary, scientific, medical, legal, or educa- 
tional professions. 

But the fact remains that the task of the lawmaker is not fin- 
ished. Nor indeed is it reasonable to expect that the necessity for 
changes in and improvements of the laws will ever end, at least 
so long as man remainsa selfish being. Notwithstanding all the 
enactments to which I have briefiy referred, from the times of 
human slavery until the present, humanity has struggled and 
complained against injustice and inequality in the laws. Norem- 
edy has ever been so direct and efficacious as to put a stop to the 
overreaching of the weak by the strong, the ignorant by the edu- 
— and cunning, the foolish and confiding by the knavish and 
cruel. 

What better proof could be had or desired of the continuing bit- 
ter and cruel struggle of man against man than the simple but 
true and appalling statement I have quoted from the committee’s 
report, showing that the strikes and lockouts in the United States 
from 1880 to 1886 reached 3,902 in number, involved 22,304 estab- 
lishments, affected 1,323,203 employees, and entailed a loss of 
$98.566,859, without counting at all the general loss and dis- 
turbance of the communities in which the strikes and lockouts 
occurred? 

It would be a work of the greatest arrogance and presumption 
for any person who has not devoted a lifetime to the study of 
social economics, labor problems, history, and laws, to urge a plan 
of legislation or to lay down positively a line of action to be pur- 
sued in regulating the rights of labor. It seems easier to point 
out or suggest in general terms some few things that should be 
avoided in the legislation of the future upon this question than it 
is to suggest a definite or positive line of enactments. I confess 
that the problem utterly appalls me, though I appreciate to some 
degree the importance of solving it. 

nless our laws are formed to do as nearly as possible sub- 
stantial justice to all, the discontents will continue and increase. 
It is equally necessary that the people for whose benefit laws are 
passed shall be shown, in a way which they shall themselves 
understand, that the laws do work out exact or nearly exact 
justice. It is‘not sufficient that justice shall be very nearly al- 
ways done under the law, if such be the case, but it is also equally 
necessary that the discontents which so often overtake the peo- 
ple shall be cured by and through a plain, clear, and satisfacto 
demonstration to them that justice prevails. For instance, it 
believed by many working people—artisans, laborers, and follow- 
ers of the more humble callings in life, mane farmers and 
agricultural laborers—that their just share of the profits and 
wages of toil, manufacture, and commerce is not paid and ac- 
corded to them. 

The mystery as to what becomes of profits, and as to what is the 
exact aggregate of profits and the source thereof, needs to be 
cleared up far more fully than at present isdone. The laws must 
be framed so as to effectively point out the evil practices that 
exist, and to remedy the same by clearly traceable and apparent 
steps. A new statute of laborers seems necessary in order to meet 
the more modern conditions of society, and in order to late 
the absorption of the present vast output of human toil. Not to 
take one man’s property or capital from him to give it to another, 
but to prevent any man or corporation o by false 
pretense, mystery, and deception the labor or goods of another. 

In the new statute, yet to be written, more equal and ideally just 
relations between the employer and the employed must be aimed 
at. All the old ideas of serfdom and villeinage, and all aristocratic 
notions of the dominion or en one man or set of men over 
another man or set of men must ae put aside and satis- 
factorily set at naught. An equal division of roverty and earn- 
ings am all men wonld be as unjust as it is impracticable. 
The exact division of good character and mental capacity, not to 
speak of industry, frugality, and economy among all men, will 
never be known. But it is not too much to hope that fully as 
great strides will hereafter be made in as to bear 
upon human relations (in the just division of and personal 
property, profits, and creature comforts) as have ever yet 

mn made in the past history of the race. 

This p can not be reasonably looked for along the line of 
any form of socialism which takes away the private ownership 











and control of property; nor from a spirit of anarchy and law- 
breaking, from which the weak and ignorant suffer most. There 
are better lines which may be pursued. From the barbarous times, 
jn which brutal, cruel, and inhuman slavery existed and was prac- 
ticed by the strong upon the weak and defenseless, until the pres- 
ent time, when all men are by law declared to be free, is a long 
period; and between the two conditions a great contrast is pre- 
sented. Every step in that long march was one in which the in- 
dividual was given a fairer chance to work, save, earn, and con- 
trive for himself; whereby the individual was left the right and 
chance to compete on equal grounds with others. 

It seems not too much to say that the confiscation of all property 
to the state, or anarchy, would simply place all property ip the 
hands of the brutal and the strong, and that those who fondly dream 
of happiness and plenty in such times would become the suffering 
and starving portions of society. And further, it seems not too 
much to hope that another and wholly blessed step can and will 
be taken by our race when it shall have progressed to such a point 
beyond its present semibarbarous and semioppressive system, or 
rather lack of system and order, that a law may be made that 
shall result in an equitable and just division of the products of 
labor upon a basis which shall be generally accepted as equitable. 
It seems idle, however, to dream of fixing any exact standard for 
such division. The law of supply and demand must forever be 
the controlling basis upon which to fix the price of every com- 
modity, including the labor of the artisan and the labor of every 
other person who puts forth effort for gain. Between these two 
necessities, then—first, of freedom to the individual to contract, 
work, and acquire and hold property for himself, and second, the 
necessity for just and equal deuitniens upon which to judge of and 
make contracts—the lawmakers must find theinselves placed. 

It seems clear also that all, the light possible should be thrown 
upon economic conditions; that in so far as employers keep their 
employees in the dark concerning the details, exigencies, and re- 
sults of their business the employees can not judge as to the fair- 
ness of the wages paid to them, and are very apt to make foolish 
demands at times or to be overreached and robbed at others. As 
wages must rise and fall under varying economic conditions, it 
would seem only fair and just that such varying conditions should 
be made known systematically by law to those concerned therein, 
and that if employers refuse to allow the facts and figures con- 
cerning the operations of their business to be inquired into on 

per occasions and under proper and reasonable restrictions the 
law should strive to find a way to enforce such inquiries, if it can 
be done without injustice to the employer. 

Only by such a system, under which the wage workers would be 
furnished reliable and exact figures, from balance sheets and in- 
ventories, passed upon by expert accountants, can the wage worker 
learn or judge for himself when, all things considered, he is sell- 
ing his labor for a fair price. Railroads, banks, insurance com- 
panies, boards of trade and other semipublic institutions are com- 
pelled to furnish such details of their business as to enable the 
= dealing with them to judge of their solvency and earnings. 

y should not the employers of labor do substantially the same 
thing, in the interest of justice and humanity, not to speak of the 
blic tranquillity? I ask this question with the utmost diffi- 
e, feeling altogether uncertaim as to the wisdom of the sug- 
gestion. 

What a shameful spectacle is presented by great corporations, 
on the one hand, claiming positively that they have been doing 
business at a loss, that to continue to do business and pay their 
workmen their former wages would entail a great loss, and, on 
the other hand, the spectacle of the employees and great labor 
unions claiming that the corporations are uttering monstrous 
and willful lies; that the wage workers are in fact oppressed, 
while the rations are making large profits and declaring 
dividends from the labor of the workers. 

A law to compel the employers of labor to submit differences 
with their wre see to arbitration and to abide by the result can 
not be enacted without invading and destroying the private own- 
ership of property, but it ought not to be too difficult to frame a 
law (based upon the police power or upon the principle of the 

ng, insurance, or building association laws) which 
would compel all employers of labor having in their employ, say, 
100 or more ane ema keep full and accurate books of account 
of all their busi operations, and to submit the same to a 
thorough and rigid examination by the auditor of public accounts, 
or anational examiner, so that it could be reliably and accurately 
ascertained whether the wage workers and their unions or the 
employers are acting the part of wolves in the community. 

Public opinion and the law should together demand that the 
proper o~— be taken to place the responsibility for starting ruin- 
ous and bloody riots, such as have often disturbed the nation 
(and have been quelled by armed force), upon the shoulders of 
the really guilty parties. How can this be done without clear and 
reliable information from the books and accounts of labor em- 
ployers, from which those deeply concerned, including the public 
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as well as the labor unions, may freely judge as to the intrinsic 
value of labor, in comparison with the other 
which enter into economic conditions? 

When corporations and employers of labor are about to be sub- 
jected to adverse legislation they are 
their books and to show the operations of their business; a 
the showings made often help to defeat the obnoxio 
When the rights of others are heavily ) 
showing be denied? It is not meant by this that any compulsory 
hiring of men should take place, nor that any fixed rate of wages 
can or should be compelled by law, bu 
be elicited, upon which candid minds m il 
not in the dark as to the justice of all and counter d 
mands out of which lawbreaking and bl d arise. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would say that the views I have ex 
pressed lead me naturally to the conclusion that the bill under 
discussion should be passed. The bill is directly in line with the 
opinions I have held for a number of years past on the subject of 
practicable legislation in the interest of labor in all its forms. It 
is far easier to indiscriminately condemn existing laws on any sub 
ject than it is to frame better laws. And I may venture to add 
that a careful study and patient investigation of all the 
of any subject demanding legislation is the first great essential to 
its successful treatment by the lawmaker. The bill now in hand 
provides for such a study and investigation by those best fitted to 
do the work, and, in my judgment, should be supported by every 
friend of American laber, as well as by all who desire the pros- 
perity of the farming interests and the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the manufacturers and business men of our « 
I hope the bill will pass. 


elements of value 
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The History of Money and Financial Legislation in the United 
States. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May : " 
On the bill (CH. R. 6119) authorizing th ypointment of a nonpartisan com 
mission to « t formation and to « sider and 1 i 
to meet the problems pr nted by labor, a ultur and 


Mr. BABCOCK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Thirty-five years ago the Republican party, con- 
fronted by the gravest exigency in our national life, originated 
and adopted a system of currency and credit. 

This system was subjected to the severest of all tests—civil war 
in its most tremendous form—but achieved a success and earned 


a place among the monetary systems of the world far greater than 
any ever instituted by any government on the face of the earth. 

The Republican party has steadfastly maintained the high stand 
ing of this system through all the years of its ascendency; has 
held firmly to an interchangeable currency based upon coin, every 
dollar of which has been maintained and redeemed according to 
the original pledge. 

The same party is to-day, as ever, in favor of the same sound 
money, and will continue to maintain, by prudent legislation, the 
same wide use of gold, silver, and paper with profit and security 
to all the people. 

OUR METALLIC MONEY 

Under the Confederation of 1778 Congress was given the sole 
and exclusive right and power to regulate the alloy and value of 
the coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the respect 
ive States, but, having no power to enforce its laws in the States 
and no revenues with which to carry out its own right of coinage, 
nothing was done. 

Under the Constitution Congress was given the exclusive pow 
to coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins. 
It was expressly provided that no State shall coin money, and 
Congress exercised this power by the passage of the act of April 
2, 1792, establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United 
States. 

In this act the ‘‘dollar,” of gold or silver, was adopted as the 
unit money of account, with the dollar coin of 371.25 grains of 
pure silver as the base. 

FROM SILVER TO GOLD BASIS. 

Between 1792 and 1834 we were under a bimetallic system, with 
the silver dollar as the actual unit on a basis of 15 to 1. Spanish 
dollars until 1816, and other foreign coins of both metals until 
a later date, were also a legal tender; but, as our lighter weight 
silver dollars were exported to the West Indies, where they passed 
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at par, we were without a sufficient national currency of either 
or both metals. 

Legislation was therefore necessary, and by the laws of 1834 
and 1837 the weight and fineness of the gold coin—and by the lat- 
ter act the weight and fineness of both coins—were changed so as 
to make the ratio 16 (15.98) to 1, and to establish the double unit, 
viz: The eagle of gold and the dollar of silver. 

COINAGE AND EXPORT OF SILVER TO 1853. 

This change undervalued silver, as the act of 1792 had underval- 
ued gold; and, as a result, silver went out of the United States to 
countries where it was worth more than with us. 

In 1847 our coinage of gold was $20,202,325, which fell to $3,775,- 
513 in 1848; while silver, in 1847, was $2,374,450, and $2,040,050 in 
1848, 

The effects of the California gold output were felt in 1850 and 
its coinage increased, while that of silver decreased. 

In 1850 the gold coinage was $31,981,739; in 1851, $62,614,493; in 
1852, $56,846,188; while silver, in 1850, was $1,866,100; in 1851, 
$774,397; and in 1852, $999,410, 

CONDITIONS IN 1853. 

By 1853 (in spite of an annual coinage of over a million dollars 
in halves, quarters, etc.) there was not enough subsidiary silver 
for small change, and we were on practically a gold basis. By the 
act of this year the values of the minor silver coins were reduced 
so as to stop their exportation, and what was a still more impor- 
tant act, these were made a limited legal tender for all amounts 
not exceeding $5. This was the first step in the impairment of 
the double standard, established by the gold act of 1834. 

CAUSES. 

There were good reasons for thisaction. Silver wasscarce, gold 
was plentiful, and it had been found necessary to coin silver in 
small denominations and with smaller proportionate values than 
the standard dollars to keep them at home for domestic use. 

INCREASED GOLD OUTPUT. 

The world’s supply of gold had suddenly increased because of 
the California and Australian output. From an annual product 
of about $18,482,000 in the period from 1831 to 1840, it reached 
$132,500,000 after 1850. The natural result was to raise the value 
of silver and to lower that of gold. 

NO SILVER IN CIRCULATION. 

Then, too, we had no silver dollars in the country, or at least 
not in sufficient quantities to figure largely as a circulating me- 
dium. We had coined none from 1806 to 1836, and from 1836 to 
1853 we had only coined of dollars 1,067,373, all the other silver 
coinage in this period being of minor money. 

GOLD THE ACTUAL STANDARD. 

While, therefore, after 1853, except for the minor coins, the 
double standard was the law, yet the actual condition was that of 
a single gold standard. 

resume. 

Let us briefly review— 

The act of 1792 made the silver dollar the unit, at 15 to 1; those 
of 1834 and 1887 changed the ratio to 16 to 1; that of 1853 reduced 
the values of the mincr silver coins and limited their legal tender 
to $5. 

While the acts of 1834 and 1837 made the eagle of gold a co-unit 
with silver, they did not repeal the act of 1792, which based the 
unit of a bimetallic money on the silver dollar. 

But from the causes already named 1853 found us with a prac- 
tically single gold standard, with gold as the cheaper and more 
plentiful metal. Whilesilver dollars were a full legal tender, they 
were not greatly used, because they were anally worth more 
abroad than at home and were exported. Gold was the chief and 
sole base for coin currency. 

SILVER DOLLARS COINED UP TO 1853. 

We could not, indeed, have had many silver dollars then, be- 
cause the total coinage of these up to 1858 had been only $2,506,890. 
This condition obtained until the exigencies of the civil war drove 
all coin money out and gave place to bonds, greenbacks, and 
national-bank notes. 

GOLD STANDARD INTENDED. 

There is no doubt as to the intention of the lawmakers at that 
time on this point. They were legislating for a single gold stand- 
ard, although they left the silver dollar as a co-unit. That this 
was the end sought is shown by the remarks made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

We mean to make gold the standard coin, and make these new coins— 

The subsidiary silver of proportionately less value— 
applicable and convenient, not for large, but for small transactions. 

Another member of the same committee said: 

We have had but a single standard for the last three or four years; that has 
been and now is gold. ve propose to let it remain so, to adapt silver to it, to 
regulate it by it. 

In 1861 came the civil war, the tremendous expense account of 
the Government, the exhaustion of our current money, and later 
the issues of paper money in Treasury notes and bonds and 
national-bank notes. 





oe 


HISTORY OF THE ACT OF 1873. 

This act, concerning which so much has been said, was intro- 
duced in the Senate April 25, 1870; was considered through five 
sessions of Congress, and became a law February 12, 1873. 

It has been charged that this bill demonetized silver, not openly 
but by means of an amendment not fully known or understood 
except by afew. Let us follow the course of this bill. 

THE ORIGINAL BILL. 

As originally presented, April 25, 1870, section 14 made the gold 
— of 25.8 grains the standard of value, the unit of computa- 

on. 

Section 15 provided that the weight of the silver coins should 
be for the half dollar 192 grains (the dollar was not mentioned), 
with Shem nm values for the quarter, 25-cent piece, and dime; 
and that these should be legal tender for $1. 

Section 18 enacted that no coins other than those mentioned 
that is, gold and minor silver) should be thereafter coined. 

SILVER DOLLAR PIECE DISCONTINUED. 

On page 11 of the report which accompanied this original bill 

are the following words: 


The coinage of the silver dollar piece is discontinued. 


The discontinuance of the silver dollar piece is pointed out by 
the committee three times in other oy in this report. In ail 
the discussions and in every form of the bill these two features, 
making the gold dollar the standard unit of valueand the omission 
of the silver dollar (of 4124 grains), remain unchanged. Indeed 
sections 14 and 18 were never changed, but passed absolutely as 
first presented in the original bill. 

SILVER SECTION. 

Section 15 passed through enough changes to warrant the idea 
that its every provision was understgod by all fully. In the Sen- 
ate it first went through unmodified—36 to 14—(January 10, 1871), 
Senator SHERMAN voting against and Senator STEWART of Nevada 
voting for it. 

LEGAL TENDER FIVE DOLLARS. 


In the House committee this section was amended to make the 
legal tender $5; but, owing to lack of time, the bill went over. 

On March 9, 1871, Mr. Kelly, in the House, reported the same 
bill as amended by the previous House committee; that is, with 
the legal tender raised to $5; and, except for the 5-cent piece, it 
was an exact reproduction of the law of 1858. No silver dollars 
were to be coined, and this minor coinage was to be a legal tender 
for $5 only. 

A 384-GRAIN DOLLAR. 

In the discussion it was shown that some desired to have a sil- 
ver dollar included, although all agreed that its legal tender 
should be limited, and that its contents should be not 4124 grains, 
but twice that of the pro d half dollars, or 384 grains. 

On February 13, 1872, Mr. Hooper reported it k as H.R, 
1427, with these provisions: 

Sxc. 16. That the silver eoins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half 
dollar, a Os gpete dollar, and a 10-cent piece, and that the weight of the dollar 
shall ins, the half and other coins in proportion, and that these 
shall be legal tender for $5. 

This the House May 27, 1872. It will be noted that this 
is not the old standard dollar of 4124 grains, but a subsidiary coin 
for change and of limited legal tender. 

TRADE DOLLAR. 

There were some who desired to attempt a competition in the 
East Indies with the Mexican dollar, and through these the bill 
was still further modified. As it was finally passed, in the Senate 
January 17, 1873, and House February 7, 1873, the silver clauses 
were as follows: 

A trade dollar of 420 s for this export trade, although it was made a 
1 tender and so remained until July 22, 1876, for $5 at home; a half dollar 
of 12} grams (on the basis of a silver dollar of 396 grains); and minor coins of 
proportionate value. 

All these were made legal tender for $5 only. A 5-cent piece of 
silver was included in the copper and nickel coins. 

412}-GRAIN DOLLAR NEVER IN THE BILL. 

From the foregoing it is plain that the silver dollar of 412} 
grains, ‘ the dollar of the fathers,” was not dropped out surrepti- 
tiously, because it was never in the bill to be dropped out. No 
one wanted it there. First they had a half dollar (no dollar), 
then a dollar of 884 grains, then a trade dollar for the Pacific 
Coast trade to the East Indies, and a half dollar of 12} or 
198 grains (at the rate of 396 grains for a dollar), and all this sil- 
ver was, from first to last, a limited legal tender for from one to 
at the end five dollars. 

WHY WAS SILVER DROPPED OUT? 

In his speech (House, April 9, 1872, Congressional Globe, 
2306-2308, volume 102), one of ten columns, by the way, ° 
Hooper, for the committee, said: 

SILVER DOLLARS NOT A CIRCULATING COIN. 


Section 16 reenacts the provisions of the etting ewe de the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively, except in tion to the er dollar, 
which is reduced in weight from 412} to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary 
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coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to secure its con- 
current circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by reason 
of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value, long 
since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of 
silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial transactions with any 
country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this respect can bet- 
ter be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same standard, avoiding 
the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose. 


MR. STOUGHTON SAYS SILVER DOLLAR IS TOO VALUABLE. 


On the same day Mr. Stoughton made a speech of seven columns, 
in which he said (same volume, page 2308): 

The silver coins provided for are the dollar (384 grains troy), the half dollar, 
quarter dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one-quarter, 
and one-tenth of the dollar, respectively; and they are made a legal tender 
for all sums not exceeding $5 at any one payment. The silver dollar as now 
issued is worth for bullion 3} cents more than the gold dollar, and 7} cents 
more than two half dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nominal value, it 
is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to specie 
payment, and to be used for only manufacture and exportation as bullion. 


MR. POTTER DECLARES LEGAL TENDER SHOULD BE GOLD. 
Mr. Potter, in discussing this part of the bill, said: 


Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of importance. When it was before the House in 
the early part of this session I took some objections to it which I am inclined 


now to think, in view of all the circumstances, were not entirely well founded; | 


but after further reflection I am still convinced that it is a measure which it 
is hardly worth while for us to adoptat thistime. * * * This bill provides 
for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the country and for 
substitut as legal-tender coin of only one metal, instead as heretofore, of 
two. Ithink myself this would be a wise provision, and that legal-tender 
coins, except subsidiary coin, should be of goldalone. But why should we 
legislate on this now, when we are not using either of those me as a circu- 
lating medium? 

The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of 
the silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to require 
legislation about it at all, will demand at our hands very serious considera- 
tion, and which, as we are not using such coins for circulation now, seems 
at this time to be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate. (Page 
2310, volume 102.) 


MR. KELLEY FAVORS GOLD AS STANDARD AND SILVER AS SUBSIDIARY MONEY. 


And Mr. Kelley (who is reported as having said afterwards that 
he “ did not know that the bill omitted the standard silver dol- 
lar”) said on this same day (Globe, volume 102, page 2316): 

I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he knows 
of any government in the world which makes its subsidiary coinage of full 
value? The silver coin of England is 10 per cent below the value of gold coin, 
and, acting under the advice of the experts of this country and of England 
and France, Japan has made her silver coinage within the last year 12 per 
cent below the value of her gold coin, and for this reason it is impossible to 
retain the double standard. The values of gold and silver continually fluctu- 
ate. You can not determine this year what will be the relative values of 

id and silver next year. They were 15 to 1a short time ago; they are 16 to 

now. 


Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin | 


which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall 
circulate in all parts of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value by your Government. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose 
this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3} cents more than the 

ld dollar and worth 7 cents more than two half dollars, and that so long as 
those provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country. 

In another place in the same speech Mr. Kelley said: 


Every coin that is not gold is subsidiary. I repeat it,sir. Every coin that 
is not gold is subsidiary. 


SENATOR STEWART DECLARES FOR GOLD. 

Speaking on another subject a few months afterwards, Mr. StEw- 
ART, then as now a Senator from Nevada, said (page 1392, volume 
2, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold. 


And about two weeks later, on February 20, 1874, the same gen- 
tleman said (same volume, page 1677): 


By this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he will 
not be called upon to do what is im ible for him or the producing classes 
to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the bling th New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 
Gold is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth. 


These are the words of Senator STEwaRrtT before he became sim- 
ply the representative of a special interest. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF ACT OF 1873. 


It has been charged that very little was said in the public press 
about this legislation. To this the answer is that in 1873 neither 
metal was in circulation; and it was also simply a reiteration of 
what had been a commercial condition for more than twenty 
years. The bill itself had been before Congress three years; its 
every provision had been fully discussed; it was finally passed 
with only the addition of the trade dollar, and there was not much 
worthy of extended comment. 

THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The legislation of 1853 and 1873 was based on commercial con- 
ditions which in turn were largely caused by the variation in the 
output of these two metals, both in the United States and in the 
world. Let us briefly study these and see why, from 1853 to 
1873, and even for a few years afterwards, gold was the more plen- 
tiful and cheaper; why, later, the price of silver fell so that the 
two were on a parity; why it kept on falling to far below this 
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| limit; and finally, why in recent years the change in the ratio 
of production has tended and still tends strongly to induce the 
belief that a few years more will see them near the former parity. 


Se nememabii 


GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Up to the year 1848 our annual output of gold had never ex- 
ceeded a million, except a trifle in two years. In that year it 
suddenly rose to ten millions (an amount equal to the total an- 
| nual world product up to 1840); in 1849 to forty millions; in 1850 
| to fifty millions, and ranged from that figure to sixty-five millions 

up to 1860. Then for five years it ranged from forty to forty-six, 
| and from 1865 to 1870 averaged over fifty millions. For the next 
| five years it averaged under forty, to go to fifty-one millions in 
1878, and ranged from thirty in 1883 to $39,500,000 in 1894. It did 
not touch the forty-million mark after 1871, except $51,200,000 in 
1878. The recent increase dates from 1892, 

low-water mark of $33,000,000. In 1893 it went to $35,900,000. 
In 1894 it reached $39,500,000. The product of 1895 has not yet 
been stated by the Director of the Mint, from whose report all 
the foregoing figures have been taken, but Mineral Industry, an 
authority on such subjects, under date of April 10, 1896, gives the 
United States gold product as $46,830,000, or an increase of over 
seven millions. The Director of the Mint, under date of April 
14, 1895, estimates the 1895 product as about $47,000,000, a sub- 
stantial agreement with the figures of Mineral Industry. 

GOLD IN THE WORLD. 

The gold product of the world had averaged for many years 
before 1840 a little over ten millions per year. In the ten years 
from 1841 to 1850 this suddenly rose to the then unprecedented 
| figure of $36,393,000. Not content with this enormous gain, the 
next five years, 1851 to 1855, showed a product of more than three 
and a half times as great, $132,513,000, or the immense sum of 
| $662,566,000 for the five years. From 1856 to 1860 it averaged $134,- 
| 083,000; fell off eleven millions in the next five years; rose to 

$129,614,000, 1866 to 1870; fell to $115,577,000, S71 to 1875; to $114,- 
585,000, 1876 to 1880, and to $99,116,000, IS81 to 1885. This was 
the gold low-water mark for the world for the past forty years. 
Since that time it has steadily increased, until for the year 1892 it 
reached a sum higher than ever before known—to the enormous 
total of $146,815,100. For 1893 there was a further increase of 
nearly eleven millions to $157,287,600, while the amount for 1894 
| is twenty-three millions more—to the vast quantity of $180,626,- 
| 100. The estimated output for 1895 is over $203,000,000; that of 
1896 nearly if not quite $250,000,000, while conservative estimates 
put the world’s gold product within five years at $300,000,000 per 
annum. 


when it was at the 


| 
| COUNTRIES OF INCREASE. 

It may be well to see whence this greatincrease hascome. It will 
also enable us to estimate as to the future. The principal gold pro- 
ducing countries for the year 1894 were, in order and amounts, as 
follows: 


I. «cl dbidakhedesebebmipnes Caebsabecetessceesecsessauseussiac $41, 760, 800 
TT initeiemnnuds ddmnhe Rup mnnttanaeeenemed 40, 271,000 
i dl le a eee aenatin 19, 500, 000 
aa inca lait cainntnninaieptnninbeiandiiitt 24, 133, 400 
| Dl lied doin sence ahaa ebapaeahenbeebnibens 8, 556, 800 
I clad clscibaschenseniniscecadneg dhsertihsesititain dla tie , 4, 500, 000 


Total from six countries 158, 722, 000 


Of the above, China shows no increase; it and all other nations 
| remain about the same year by year. The recent and future in- 
| creases are to be found and expected in Africa, Australasia, United 
States, Russia, and Mexico. These increases have been as follows: 





1893 over 





| 1804 over 1895 over 
1892. 1893 1804. * 
a one 
I 6 csi evnccccscsiinnatsas $2,900,000 | $3,545, 000 7 , 330, 200 
Australasia ....... 1, 529, 600 | 7,000, 000 
| ci paidGbanemiocen eecpenwneten | 4,711, 500 | 15, 000, 000 
ING 5 cikaunikaa bbdes thedeidad 176, 100 | 5, 000, 000 
| BRGsmIR. 2.220 ccccce coccceccece 8, 000, 000 
| II ctcodieccaciann -| 9, 317, 200 24,140,400} 87,330, 200 
| j 


* Estimated. 


The increase for 1896 over 1895 is estimated by experts to be: 
United States, $10,000,000; Australasia, $10,000,000; Africa, $20,- 
; 000,000; Mexico, $5,000,000; a total of $45,000,000, 
} SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES 
From 1792 to 1834 the product of silver was insignificant; from 
1834 to 1844 it is estimated at a total of $250,000; from 1845 to 
1857, both inclusive, it is given as $50,000 per year. In 1858 it 
went to $500,000; 1859, fell to $100,000; 1860, $150,000; in 1861 it 
rose suddenly to $2,000,000; went to $4,500,000 for 1862; $8,500,000 
in 1863; and ranged from eleven millions to sixteen millions up to 
1871. In that year it reached twenty-three, and varied from 
twenty-eight to forty-eight millions up to 1885. The demonetiza- 
tion took place in 1873; resumption and the use of coin money 
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took place in 1876. From 1874 to 1884 there was only a slight in- 
crease, the highest figure,in 1884, being $48,800,000. Im 1885 it 
reached $51,600,000; rose to fifty-three in 1887; to fifty-mine in 
1888; to sixty-four in 1889, and touched seventy millions in 1890. 
In 1891 it went to $75,417,000; in 1892 it reached the high-water 
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mark—the highest ever known, and from which it is now steadily | 


receding—$82, 101,000, only to fall off in 1898 to $77,576,000, and to 
$64,000,000 in 1804, 
COMPARATIVE INCREASE. 

From 1874 to 1894 silver increased $26,700,000; in the same time 
gold increased a little more than six millions, but there was no 
appreciable increase in silver until 1885. 

SILVER IN THE WORLD. 

The annual average coinage value of the silver produced in the 
world has been, from 1545 to 1761, $12,450,000 to $22,162,000. 
From 1761 to 1860 it ranged from $19,144,000 to $87,618,000; 1861 
to 1865 it was $45,772,000; 1866 to 1870, $55,663,000; 1871 to 1875, 
$81 864,000; while from 1876 to 1880 it rose to an annual average of 
$101,851,000, and 1881 to 1885 to $118,955,000. The values for 1886 
and 1887 were, tively, $120,213,611 and $126,095,062. It con- 
tinued to rise steadily some twelve millions per year to 1898, when 
it was $214,745,300. e year 1894 only showed a slight advance—a 
trifle over two millions for that period. Astheoutputim the United 
States has fallen off thirteen and a half millions from 1893 to 1894, 
and as the same conditions prevail throughout all the precious 
metal producing countries, it is certain that the returns for 1895 
will show a falling off of some $15,000,000, and that of 1896 of some 
$25,000,000. 

COINAGE VS. COMMERCIAL VALUE. 

The foregoing figures as to silver, being based on the United 
States coinage value, are not a true guide as to the actual market 
value. From 1833 to 1850 the average price of a fine ounce of sil- 
vor was about $1.31, or 60 pence. In 1850 and upto 1872it ranged 
at about $1.33, or 61 pence, only touching $1.36, or 62 pence, in 
1859. 

AVERAGE BULLION VALUE. 

In 1873 the average bullion value of the silver dollar was $1.004, 
making it more valuable thana gold dollar. For 1874it was 0.988; 
1875, 0.964; 1876, 0.894; 1877, 0.929, and has not reached the 0.90 
mark since. In 1886it got into the seventies, rose to 0.81 in 1890, to 
fall to 0.764 in 1891, to 0.674 in 1892, to 0.608 in 1898, and to 0.491 
in 1894. 

1873 AND 18%. 

In 1878 a silver dollar containing 371.25 grains of pure silver 
would purchase only 369.77 grains of the same silver. e coined 
value was 14 grains less than its commercial value. 

In 1894 this same dollar would purchase 756.04 grains, or twice 
itself and 54 grains over. 

THE TURN IN THE TIDE. 

For the ten months (to October 30) of 1895 this average bul- 
lion value had risen from 0.491 to 0.505. This considerable rise is 
due to the decrease in the output of white and the increase in 
that of yellow metal during the last two years an increase that 
is sure to be continued for the next year and to assist in absorb- 
ing the surplus of white metal in the world. 

WHY WHITE METAL FELL IN VALUE. 

Did silver fall, or did gold get scarcer and grow dearer? We 
have shown that in the United States the gold product held stead- 
ily at over thirty and (except in 1877-78) under forty millions 
from 1874 to 1894; that in the world for this same period it had 
steadily increased from $115,577,000 to $180,626,100. Evidently 
during this period gold did its full duty and earned the repute of 
a metal of stable and sufficient increase in output. 

Silver first came to be a factor in the United States in 1861, 
when $2,000,000 were produced; in 1864 it was $11,000,000; in 1874, 
$37,300,000; im 1884, $48,800,000, with from fifty-one to eighty-one 
millions per year thereafter. 

Tho world product had gone from an annual average coinage 
vaiue of $81,864,000 in 1874 to $118,955,000 in 1884 and $216,892,000 


894. 

From 1874 to 1894 silver did not make nearly so great a propor- 

tional gain as did gold from 1841-1850 to 1851-1855. 
THE PROPORTION OF METALS. 

For three hundred years, 1545-1840, during which time Spain 
had poured the wealth of her American silver mines into the mar- 
kets of the world, the general ave proportion of the values of 
the two metals produced had been about 33 cent for gold and 
67 per cent for silver. From the iod 1841-1850, up to that of 
1876-1880, this proportion was about 66 oy cent for gold and 34 per 
cent for silver—much greater than t mtury average; 
from 1881 to 1894 gold was still 44 cent, while for 1894 it was 
45.6 per cent. It is well to note this average carefully, for, by a 
strange coincidence, this per cent is exactly the relative propor- 
tion of the metallic money of the world which gold has furnished 
in the four hundred years since 1498. This per cent will be 
even higher than this average for 1895 and 1 
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SILVER COINAGE. 
KELLEY-BLAND BILLS. 

In 1876 Mr. Kelley (Pennsylvania) introduced a bill for the coin- 
age of standard (4124 grains) dollars and to make them an unlim- 
— ota A a — year oa Bland (Missouri) intro- 
duced a bill for unlimited issue of Treasury notes in exch: 
for gold and silver bullion. Jee eee 

Both these measures were considered, and in March, 1877, a 
commission of Senators and Representatives made a report on the 
relations of gold and silver. 

The Kelley bill, as modified and championed by Mr. Bland, 
passed the House November 5, 1877. It provided, with the Bland 
amendment, for the free and unlimited coinage of 4124-grain dol- 
lars, and made these an unlimited legal tender except where oth- 
erwise specified by contract. 

BLAND-ALLISON ACT. 

The Kelley-Bland bill was modified in the Senate and became 
known as the Bland-Allison bill. As modified in the Senate and 
as finally passed it restricted the coinage to the four millions per 
month which the Secretary of the Treasury was to purchase, and 
it gave to the —— Treasury the seigniorage or profit on these 
purchases and coinages. The silver thus to be coined was made 
an unlimited legal tender except for certificates of deposit of gold 
and silver bullion under the act of 1863 and in cases where other 
money had been stipulated by contract. Section 3. authorized the 
deposit of these dollars the issuance of (silver) certificates 
aaa, It became a law over the President’s veto February 28, 

878. 
BLAND AND CONGER BILLS. 

Tn 1886 Mr. Bland again introduced a bill for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver—that is, giving to the mine owner and 
bullion producer the whole profit of the seigniorage or difference 
between the actual cost and the legal-tender value of the dollar 
when coined, 

Mr. Conger introduced another bill, embodying the views of 
Secretary Winines, allowing owners of silver to deposit it and re- 
ceive Treasury notes to the amount of its then market value, 
these to be suienn® when presented at its then value. 

THE SHERMAN LAW OF 1800, 

The Conger bill, as modified, was finally passed and became a 
law July 14, 1890, and is known as the Sherman law. 

It directed the purchase of 4,500,000 fine ounces of silver each 
month at not to exceed $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to 
issue Treasury notes therefor. These notes were to be redeemable 
on demand, in coin, and could be reissued. They were made legal 
tender for all debts, public or private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated, and for customs, taxes, etc., and when so 
received co be reissued. They could also be counted as part 
of the lawful money reserve of national banks. The act further 
provided that upon demand of holder the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should redeem such notes in dor silver, at his discretion, 
it being (says the act) the establis policy of the United States 
to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio or such ratio as may be ided by law. 

Section 3 provided for the coinage until July 1, 1801, of $2,000,- 
000 per month; after that date as much as to redeem Treas- 
es notes issued under this act. m : a 

ny gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage was to 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 
WHAT IS GAIN OR SEIGNIORAGE? 

The Bland bill as it passed the House November 5, 1877 (it did 
not become a law), allowed any owner of silver bullion to deposit 
it and receive for every 371.25 grains of pure silver (4124 grains of 
standard silver) a coined dollar which should be an unlimited 
legal tender. was only to pay the half per cent mint charge 
for this great privilege. the profit in this transaction was to 
go, not to the Government, not to the le through the Govern- 
ment, but to the mine owner, the i acer. In 1886 Mr. 
Bland introduced another bill with the same provisions. Mr. 
Plumb’s amendment to the Conger bill, adop by the Senate 
June 10, but which also failed to e a law, had same pro- 


visions 

All three of these were in the direct interest and to the sole ad- 
vantage of the mine owners. Al! profits or gains in the business 
went not to the Government to help lighten the burden of the 
people, but for the profit and gain of a particular class. 

. PROFITS OF SEIGNIORAGE. 

Let us see what these profits were. Under free coinage, on an 
average in 1878 bullion worth 89.1 cents when deposited by the 
mine owner would have entitled him to have weaves from the 
mint a 1 tender dollar worth 100 cents in silver or in gold. 
He would have made a net profit, not counting the small char; 
for — of 10 cents, a profit gained at the expense of the w 


Pere 1886 this same bullion was worth only 76.9-cents, giving to 
(his coma Clas @ mot profit of 38 coats ond waking a wet to 
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all the people of 23 cents for the inestimable privilege of allowing | DEMOCRATIC ADMISSION OF DEFICIENCY 


the mine owners the chance of using the Government and people | Mr. Dockery. an eminent } 


2 > ; : light of Democracy, member of the 
of these United States as a stalking horse. It would make their Committee on Appropriations, in the House, April 29, 1896 





dollars cheaper to the mine owners, of course. How would it help | (Recorp, page 4971), makes the following statement: 

those who had to buy these same silver dollars by the sweatof| yr speaker, I desire to make a simple statement to the House. For the 

their brows and at the full price of 100 cents on the dollar? fiscal year ended June 30, 1894, the revenues of the Government failed to meet 
Had this provision, so beneficent to the mine owner, been in | "Trent expenses by 960,85,.200.58. During the last fiscal year the current 

operation in 1894, the dear people would have been giving the income was inadequate to meet current habilities by $42,95.223.18, and it is 


now estimated that the deficiency in current revenues for the pres« 


mining men a 100-cent dollar coined for silver bullion which had | year will be not less than $25,000,000 a 
cost the same mining people just 49.1 cents. The people of these These are facts and official figures, and it would seem to me 
United States may be lying awake of nights sighing for more | that comment is unnecessary. 
silver, which, by the way, they will not accept when given them : 
if they can help it, preferring the paper equivalent, but they CERES COMBAGE OF SILVER. 
should not be compelled to subsidize any class of our citizens, The time has come, I think, Mr. Speaker, when the Republican 
however meritorious they may be, to the extent of taking 49/ party should set its face firmly against the free coinage of silver, 
cents worth of silver and stamping it a dollar and handing it | except by international agreement. I have been willing to do all 
back to them. Thismay, indeed, make more mcney, but it makes | in my power to maintain as large an amount of silver as possible 
it into the wrong pockets, into the pockets of the mine owners, | in circulation, and the figures I have given are proof conclusive 
from which the people will have to get them out by a well-known | that the Republican party has done its full duty, and reached the 
system of purchase at full price. limit so far as the free coinage of silver is concerned, and in the 
WHAT FREE COINAGE WOULD HAVE Cost. coming campaign it should be true to its past record for honest 
Let us calculate the result of such financial legislation; let us | ™ouey, and give the great financial enterprises and financial in- 
see what it would have cost the people of these United States to | stitutions the stability that can only be reached by a firm declara- 
have given the free coinage at the dates stated. | tion against a debased currency. Under present conditions the 


nt fiscal 


In 1878 the average cost of silver bullion, enough to make a | Opening of our mints to free coinage is an impossibility. 1t means 

standard silver dollar, was 89 cents. In that year we coined | Tin and bankruptcy to many millions of people. 

22,495,550 of these dollars. At 11 cents on the dollar it would | LET THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS MOVE. 
have cost the country just $2,474,510.50 to have thus accommo-| Now, Mr. Speaker. we have but lately witnessed the spectacle 
dated the silver-raining interests of the country. | of certain advocates of free silver in the upper House of this Con- 
In 1886 we coined 31,423,886 of these dollarsoutof bullion which | gress allying with Democrats and Populists, and taking the great 
cost only 77 cents for each coined dollar, and which, had this been | industrial interests of this country by the throat, and saying to 
done under the free-coinage provisions, would have cost the peo- | 70,000,000 people that there shall be no financial legislation, no 
le the considerable sum of $7,227,493.78, and which would have | tariff legislation, until silver is recognized, or, in other words, 
tone a direct contribution on the part of Congress of the public until the mints are opened to the free coinage of silver. Therecan 
funds to the profits of the silver-producing interests of the coun- | be but one answer, Mr. Speaker, to such a proposition as this, and 
try. A more monstrous instance of attempted diversion of public | I believe at the polls in the coming election the people will rise in 
money was never attempted. | their might and demand that the advocates of this interest shall 
THE SHERMAN LAW. | no longer bar the wheels of progress or prevent the Fifty-fifth 


’ or » tr acting anc wien nrotect . 2 tawe ; ao} 
Under the operation of the Sherman law of 1990 it was found | ‘ “y een h po Hic " : for ee eee wae 
that the Government was purchasing 54,000,000 ounces of silver ne -s ‘ . ti yr wall tl re aaa a = a 1 lal “ Lege ae i es 
year, or nearly all that was produced in the United States. ris , inter ae ey ey ee 
is silver was stored in the Treasury vaults, and Treasury notes | “™ ‘™*°* om. 
issued for the same, which were redeemable in gold on demand. 
It oan be readily seen that it would be only a question of time 
when the Government would be obliged to suspend gold pay- 
ments and reach a silver basis if this was continued. 


SUMMARY. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Speaker, in these few remarks to give a 
history of the finances of this Government since the war, also 
showing the production of silver and gold for the past three hun- 
dred and fifty years, believing that the enormous production of 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW. silver during the past ten years has had much to do with its pres- 

At a special session of the Fifty-third Congress, called in An- | ent bullion value, and also believing, Mr. Speaker, that the great 

gust, 1893, after a long and spirited debate, the so-called Sherman | increase in the production of gold and decrease in the production 

law, on November 1, was repealed. of silver since 1892, if continued for a few years, will do much to 
AMOUNT OF SILVER IN USE AS MONEY, bring these metals more nearly together in bullion value, 


— is a widespread misunderstanding as to the actual amount 

of silver in use as money by the Government. At the present | Bankruptcy, Its Cause and Remedy 
time there is coined in the shape of silver dollars, either in the 2 ee 
vaults or in circulation, silver bullion deposited to secure Treas- 
ury notes, and subsidiary silver, the enormous amount of $627,- 
925,632, all of which is in actual use as money. The total amount 


The Silver Party, Causes 
of its Creation and Growth—Plan of Organization. 


‘ ») . 7 
of gold in use in the United States is $618,875,157; of greenbacks, SPEEOH 
yo nage aod it will be seen 7 ae is more silver in use or 
than any other kind of money, and I believe it would be greatly ‘RPAN(TS ! TR Ww TIS 
to the interest of the Government and of the people if all paper HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLAN DS, 
money under $5 could be retired and the silver dollar put in its OF NEVADA, 


place to do its work, instead of being stored in the Government IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES 
vaults. This is the case in France, oe and England, N ——— oe 
where but very little, if any, paper or gold can be found of a less Wednesday, April 29, 1 
denomination than £1 in England, 20 marks in Germany, and 20 — EN a ee ee 
francs in France, practically approximating $5 of Americ: nn ee er stn o.oo a | catieree tear ¢ 

cs » P y appro g oO erican | having under consideration the bill (H. R. $110) to establish a uniform law on 
money. the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United Stats 

SHB GOVERNMENT DEBT. Mr. NEWLANDS said: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, before closing, I wish to call the attention of Mr. CHArRMAN: I am in favor of the provisions of this bill 
the House to a few hard facts. Under Republican tariff laws, | which relate to voluntary bankruptcy and I am opposed to those 
aa the — from the ist of September, 1865, up to the time | which relate to involuntary bankruptcy. Iam in favor of the 

ident Cleveland was inaugurated in 1893—twenty-seven and | provisions relating to voluntary bankruptcy because they are in 
one-half years—the Government debt and obligations werereduced | favor of the debtor. I am opposed to the provisions relating to 
$1,881 ,367,873, or an average of $68,632,000 per year. Thepercapita | involuntary bankruptcy because they are in favor of the creditor, 
debt in 1865 was $78; in 1898 it had been reduced to $12.55. This | and in my judgment, the legislation of the past twenty years 
is certainly a fair showing, for it covers the whole period from | having been in favor of the creditor and against the debtor, in 
the close of the war until the Democrats secured full control of all | favor of increasing the value of that which the debtor has to pay 
branches of theGovernment. Noticethegreat difference between | and of diminishing the value of that which he sells for the pur- 
the financial policies of the two parties. Since the ist of March, | pose of payment, it is now time that there should be some legisla- 
1898, until the ist of March, 1896—a period of three years—the | tion directed to the relief of the debtors of the country and of them 
interest-bearing debt has increased $260,000,000, or an average of | alone. 
nearly $87,000,000 per year, againsta decrease of nearly $69,000,000 We have all observed the difference between the treatment of 
per year under a Republican Administration for the previous | corporate and individual debtors within the past three years of 
~seven years, distress, We have observed corporations going into the hands of 
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receivers, their property protected, their income diverted into bet- 
terments instead of being absorbed in interest payments, and we 
have seen plans of reorganization Seen and carried out, 
debts pooled both in principal and interest, and extended as to 
time, thus relieving the ultimate owners of the property. 

Have there been any such methods of relief for individual 
debtors? No. The stockholders in a corporation are protected by 
reorganization, by scaling of debts, by scaling of interest, by exten- 
sion of time; but no such relief is offered to the individual debtors. 
On the contrary, their difficulties multiply as distress increases. 
Every expedient of obtaining money is resorted to, interest in- 
creases, heavy commissions for loans are paid, extensions of time 
are denied, income diminishes, until finally, overwhelmed by at- 
tachments, and foreclosures, they are driven to the wall and com- 
pelled to surrender all. It seems to me it is our duty to insist 
that they shall at all events be free from a mortgage on the future, 
on the courage, the enterprise, and the energy which may enable 
them to rebuild their shattered fortunes. 

CAUSES OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are to devote three or four days to the 
consideration of a bill intended for the relief of the bankrupts of 
the country. How is it that so much time is devoted to the relief 
of these people thus compelled to surrender everything, while so 
little time has been given 7 this House to the consideration of 
the causes which have led the country into bankruptcy, of the 
causes which have involved loss and destruction to so many of the 
enterprising, the industrious, and the energetic of our country? 
How is it that industrial and financial measures have had so little 
time allotted for consideration, while this measure, merely pallia- 
tive in its character, merely intended for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate after all is gone, is to have four or five days devoted to its 
discussion. and consideration? With the indulgence of the House, 
I propose to devote the few minutes allotted to me not so much 
to the details of this bill as to the consideration of the causes 
which have brought about the distress prevailing in this country 
and increasing in severity every day and every hour; causes whieh 
thus far have received but little consideration in debate because 
of the limited time thus far given to the financial and tariff legis- 
lation of this House. 

DISTRESS IN SOUTH AND WEST. 

Where is this distress located? We find it mainly in the West 
andthe South. Takearailroad mapof the country—mark the rail- 
road lines in the hands of receivers, comprising about one-third of 
the railroad mileage of the country, railroads whose cunditions 
sympathize with those of their patrons, and you will find the area 
of distress not in the New England or the Middle States, the seat 
of the protected industries of the country, but you will find it in 
the mining States, in the wheat-growing region, and in the cotton- 
growing region. And no better test of the prosperity or distress 
of a section can be found than the condition of its railroads which 
transport the things produced and consumed by the communities 
through which they pass. 

And what is the cause of the distress in this vast area? It is 
found in the destruction of the mining industry of the far West 
and the decline of the wheat-growing industry of the West and 
the cotton-growing industry of the South. 

In six States and three Territories the silver-mining industry is 
the basic industry on which commerce, agriculture, banking, and 
transportation depend, just as coal mining and iron mining are the 
basic industries of Pennsylvania. That ar has been de- 
stroyed by brutal legislation, and consequently all the dependent 
and correlated occupations and industries in that region suffer 
and almost its entire railroad system is in the hands of receivers. 

And so it is with the vast wheat-growing region. The price of 
their product has steadily declined from $1.25 a bushel to 65 cents 
a bushel. The price of that product has steadily fallen in the 
scale with the price of the ounce of silver, and so every dependent 
and correlated industry in that region suffers and its railroads are 
in the hands of receivers. And so it is with the cotton-growing 
region, the price of whose product, on which all other values in 
that region depend, has also declined pari passu with the fall in 
the price of the ounce of silver. 

CAUSED BY ORIENTAL COMPETITION. 


And to what is this due? To competition with the oriental 
countries, to competition with the silver-standard countries, a 
competition from which the favored regions of this country, the 
New England and the Middle States, have thus far been protected 
by a tariff wall of from 50 to 60 per cent. Where domestic prod- 
ucts are exported the price of the exportable surplus fixes the 

rice of the whole, and hence our wheat growers and cotton pro- 

ucers are compelled to accept for the domestic product the price 
of the exportable surplus. e price of wheat and cotton in the 
Liverpool! market is the price here, differences in transportation 
being adjusted. What competitors have these wheat and cotton 
growing regions in the Liverpool market? The silver-standard 
countries, whose wages, always phenomenally low, are made 
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doubly low in terms of gold by the constant depreciation of silver 
or, rather, appreciation of gold. Silver there is worth as much 
as it ever was. In the silver standard countries the ounce of sil. 
ver will buy as much of human labor or of the products of human 
labor as it ever would. So that you find this condition of things: 
That as the ounce of silver buys as much of wheat or of cotton in 
those silver-standard countries as it ever would, the price of the 
ounce of silver in terms of gold fixes the gold price of our wheat 
and cotton; and hence the gold prices of our wheat and cotton 
have steadily declined as the gold price of the ounce of silver has 
declined. And so it is that the wheat and cottton producing re. 
gions traversed by these railroads which have been driven into 
the hands of receivers have been struggling with adversity for 
twenty years, until entire communities are bankrupt and attach- 
ments, sales, and foreclosures take the place of enterprise. 
MENACE TO MANUFACTURING STATES. 

And, gentlemen of the Eastern States, what danger threatens 
yourregion? Are you prepared to invite the competition of these 
silver-standard countries with the manufacturing industries of 
the New England and Middle States? Thus far the generosity of 
the country has given you a tariff law which has protected you 
against the cheap labor of Europe; but recollect ae are about to 
contend with oriental labor, always exceptionally low, and now 
made doubly low by the decline in the gold price of silver. Do 
you not think that you are also interested in raising the price of 
silver,so as to increase the labor cost of silver-standard countries, 
whose manufactured products are now threatening to invade the 
country and to displace your own? And can you devise any way 
of increasing the price of silver except by increasing its use? 
So that you have not simply present conditions to meet—con- 
ditions brought about by the gradual paralysis of the wheat- 
growing, the cotton-growing, and the silver-mining industries of 
this country, covering a vast area, but you are about to meet a 
paralysis caused by the competition of those very countries in the 
production of manufactur oods. Your very financial policy, 
which refuses to use silver, which refuses to extend its use or to 
give it the value in relation to gold that it ought to have, is build- 
ing up for the protected industries of New England and the Mid- 
dle States a competitor whose products will slip in over any tariff 
wall which you may erect. 

SILVER PARTY OF NEVADA. 

My friend from Iowa asked us to avoid the discussion of party 
politics in the consideration of this bill. That is always my dis- 
position. I stand here the single representative on this floor of 
the party to which I belong—the Silver party. I have no party 
organization associated with me; there is no one with whom I can 
consult except through that sympathetic interest which all friends 
of silver of whatever A in this burning question. But so 
far as I may devote myself to the economic consideration of this 
question, I do not propose to shrink from its just treatment, though 
it may involve the arraignment of both the old parties of the coun- 
try, for they have stood together as twin brothers in all financial 
legislation, and are jointly responsible for the prevailing distress. 

f wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that when Mr. Cleveland was 
first elected President I voted for him. He stood upon a plat- 
form which recognized silver as standard money, before that 

uestion had reached the prominence which it has since reached in 
this country. When renominated, on a platform which, for the 
first time in the history of the Democratic party since the demone- 
tization act of 1873, was absolutely silent upon the silver question, 
I refused to vote for him and cast my vote for Benjamin Harri- 
son, who stood on a platform which declared for the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money and condemned the course of 
= Cleveland Administration in opposing the rehabilitation of 
silver. 

Harrison was elected President of the United States, receiving 
the support of the silver men who were in the Republican party 
and of many silver men who were Democrats, use he was 
supposed to favor the restoration of bimetallism; but the gold 
combination triumphed, for he early manifested hostility to bee 
coinage, and fear of a veto was to deter silver Republicans 
from passing a free-coinage bill and induced them to accept a com- 
promise measure known as the Sherman law in its stead, a law 
whose beneficial operation was defeated by every effort of ahostile 
Administration acting in conjunction with England to depress in- 
stead of advance the price of silver. 

INDEPENDENT ELECTORS. 

Four years after that, when Benjamin Harrison and Grover 

Cleveland were both candidates on platforms opposed on the tariff 

uestion but almost identical on the money question, insincere 
declarations for bimetallism, coupled with ‘‘ifs” and * provisos” 
which made the min of silver in this country impossible, 
hypocritical professions intended to deceive the voters as to the 
great question which was then confronting the country, a mining 
congress, over which I had the honor to preside, met at Helena, 
Mont., a mining congress in which six States and three Terri- 
tories were represented, composed of leading Republicans and 











Democrats in that section, the peers of the citizens of any State 
in this Union in business capacity, courage, ability, and patriotism, 
and after long debate and deliberation that congress almost unani- 
mously, by a vote of 264 to 27, declared that it was the duty of 
every man in that section who was devoted to the cause of 
bimetallism to repudiate both the candidates and the eee 
of both the old parties and to unite in aes of independent 
candidates for the electoral college who would be in a position to 
represent the principles approved by the conscience and judgment 
of the people of that section of the country. This was not the 
action of Populists, bent upon numerous reforms of our govern- 
mental and social organization, but the calm, deliberate, united 
judgment of conservative men who had differed on the lines of 
the old parties for years, and who, being hopeless of relief within 
their respective parties, declared for united action in the solution 
of what they regarded as the paramount issue of the day. 

Their hope was that the independent electors of the mining 
States, united with Populist electors of the agricultural States, 
would hold the balance of power in the electoral college, and either 
force concessions there or throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. At thatelection every mining State, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, declared against the Republican party, to 
which, previously, all had been attached, and the independent and 
Populist electors together numbered nearly 30, sufficient under 
ordinary circumstances to hold the balance of power, but the over- 
whelming and unexpected victory which Cleveland gained in West- 
ern States hitherto Republican made our effort for independent 
electors futile. So far as the State of Nevada was concerned, it 
remained true to the instructions of the Helena mining congress. 
Independent electors, nominated by the silver leagues, were ratified 
by both the Democratic and Republican State conventions, and 
were elected by a vote aggregating three-fourths of the voters of 
the State. From this action grew the silver party of Nevada, 
which elected me to Congress in 1892 over Democratic and Repub- 
lican competitors, and again in 1894 over Democratic, Republican, 
and Populist competitors, who substantially pooled their vote 
against me. We there realized the advantage of uniting the sil- 
ver vote on a platform devoted to the issue of silver, and in an 
organization whose name indicated its basic principle. 

I trust and believe that the silver men of the United States will 
take lesson from that small State and learn the importance of 
effecting an organization that will not be embarrassed by the mem- 
ory of old-party dissensions or weighted down by party mistakes 
or divided in its purpose by attempt at governmental and social 
reforms whose advocacy will repel as many as it attracts. 

You will observe that the year 1892—often referred to by the 
members from the manufacturing States of the Union as the flood 
tide of a prosperity attributed to the McKinley Act—was a year 
of restlessness in the agricultural and mining States of the West, 
which resulted in a revolt against and the defeat of the Republican 
party. Why was this? Simply because the McKinley Act, while 
it protected the manufacturing States against the cheap labor of 
Europe, afforded no protection to the agricultural States against 
the competition of the cheap labor of oriental and silver-standard 
countries, whose efficiency in the production of food products was 
doubled by the low price of silver. The only protective act which 
could affect the agricultural States was a free-coinage bill, increas- 
ing the use and thus raising the _— of silver; and so the Western 
and mining States swung away from the Republican party, as they 
will do again at the a a. Part swung into the Demo- 
cratic camp, part into the Populist camp, and Nevada swung into 
the Silver party camp. 

The latter party alone shows signs of increasing strength. It 
has grown until now it promises to unite all the friends of silver 
in the Republican, Democratic, and Populist parties. 

The people who desire the restoration of the money of the Con- 
stitution, regardless of past differences, will be united at the com- 
ing election. Four years of bankruptcy and suffering have been 
instructive, and there is abundant evidence that the lesson taught 
by Nevada four years ago will become epidemic this year, and that 
States enough to give a majority in the electoral college will follow 
the example we set for them. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL SILVER PARTY. 

On the 22d and 23d of last January there assembled in the city 
of Washington a Saati body of men, representing the 

roductive forces and business interests of nearly every State and 

erritory in this Union. The result of the pon + Baron of that 
great conference was the inauguration of a new political move- 
ment, having for its object the unification of the silver forces of 
the country regardless of former political affiliations. It put forth 
an address to the people of the United States reciting the causes 


that were bankrupting enterprise, starving labor, threatening | 


the homes of our people, and planting the seeds of social discord 


and revolution, and proclaimed a platform upon which all patriotic | 


men could unite to bring back conditions of social order and prog- 
ress and restore the rule of the people. 


They called a national convention to meet in the city of St. 
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| Louis on the 22d of July, at the same time and place that the Pop- 


ulist party had already named for the holding of their convention, 
the dates of both of which conventions were fixed at a later day 
than those set for the conventions of the two old parties in order 
that the earnest bimetallists of all parties might have an oppor- 
tunity to unite and make effective their votes in the selection of a 
President of the United States who would represent the producing 
forces of the land and not the gold combination, as the candidates 
of the Democratic and Republican parties were likely to do. 

A provisional national committee was appointed, and the work 
of organization has been started and is under good headway at 
the present time in four-fifths of the States of the Union. ; 

As the sole representative in this body of the platform and prin- 
ciples enunciated by that great conference, having been twice 
elected upon that issue alone, I call your attention to the proceed- 
ings of that conference, as reported by its officers, and lay before 
this House and the country the principles of the American Silver 
organization, the address of the chairman of its national com- 
mittee, and its plan of organization: 

A CALL TO ACTION—THE SILVER CONFERENCE 





HELD AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JANUARY 2 AND 23, 18%, DECLARES FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION 
AND CALLS A NATIONAL CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS, MO., JULY 1896 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE AND ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
[Issued by the Provisional National Committee, r 
; mm, D.C 
A conference of bimetallists was held at Washington, D. C 
and 23, in response to the following call 


yom 83, Corcoran Building, 


uary 22 


, on Jan 


“AMERICAN BIMETALLIC LEAGI 











* Washinot ,D. C., Jan J 1396. 

“DEAR Sir: In pursnance of a resolution of the executive numittee of 
the American Bimetallic League, adopted November 20, 1895, a copy of which 
is herewith inclosed, a conference of well-known and active adv s of the 
cause of independent bimetallism in the Un States, who are prepared 

now to place the cause above party and to join in an i pendent 1 vement 
to secure the restoration of the constitutional standard of gold and silver by 
the free coinage of both metals at the existing ratio, will be held at the Sun 
| Building, Washington, D. C., January 22, 1896. The object of the ference 
is to deliberate on the situation at that time and to arrange for holdinga 
national convention to nominate candidates for President and Vice-Pre lent 
and for conducting a national campaign on the above issue. Recent events 
it is believed, make such aconference more important than when the it sed 
resolution was passed. Youare respectfully invited to attend thi nference 
and participate in its deliberations. 
“Very truly, yours, 
“A. J. WARNER, 
“ President American Bin ul Leaque. 
“HH. G. MILLER 
“Chairman National Silver ¢ mittee. 
“R. C,. CHAMBERS, 
*“ President National Bimetallic Union, 
J. M. DEVINE 
“Secretary American Bimetallic Leaque.” 

Every State in the Union was represented, and the proceedings were har- 
monious throughout. 

The speeches with which the proceedings were persed were of a high 
onder of ability and dignified in tone, as befitted the momentous character of 
the question under consideration 

The committee on resolutions and address consisted of the f wing-named 


gentlemen: 
Senator JouN P. Jones, chairman. 
Joseph Sheldon, of Connecticut. 
J. H. Lorimer, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. J. L. McLAuRIn, of South Carolina. 
H. F. Bartine, of Chicago, Il 
Gen. A. J. Warner was subsequently added to the committee. 
The committee reported the following 


RESOLUTIONS AND ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 








The paramount issue at this time in the United States is indis; y the 
money question. It is between the gold standard, gold bonds, and bank cur 
rency on the one side and the bimetallic standard, no bonds, and G rnment 
currency on the other. 

On this issue we declare ourselves to be in favor of a distinctively Amert- 
| can financial system. We are unalterably opposed tothe single gold stand- 
| ard and demand the immediate return to the constitutional standard of gold 

and silver by the restoration by this Government, independently any for- 
eign power, of the unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver standard 
money at the ratio of 16 tol, and upon terms of t equa they ex- 
isted prior to 1873, the silver coin to be a full legal tender eq with gold 
for all debts and dues, public and private 

We hold that the power to control and regulate a paper currency i sepa- 
rable from the power to coin money; and hence that all curren ended 
to circulate as money should be issued and its volume controlled b Gen- 
eral Government only, and should be legal tender 

We are unalterably opposed to the issue by the United States of erest- 
bearing bonds in time of peace, and we denounce as a blunder wv | a 
crime the present Treasury policy, concurred in by a Repu) i of 
plunging the country in debt by hundreds of milli n th ! ypt to 
maintain the gold standard by borrowing gold; and dema t pa nt 
of all coin obligations of the United Siates, as provided by ting laws, in 
either gold or silver coin, at the option of the Government l tat the 

| option of the creditor 

And whereas the demonetization of silver in 1873 enormously »d the 
demand for gold, enhancing its purchasing power and lowering all prices 
| measured by that standard; and 
| Whereas since that unjust and indefensible act th: of American 
products have fallen upon an average nearly ) per cent, carrying down 
| with them proportionately the money value of all other forms of property, 

except in peculiarly favored localities; and 

Whereas such fall of prices has destroyed the profits of legitimate industry, 
injuring the producer for the benefit of the nonproduce1 crea he 
burden of the debtor and swelling the gains of the creditor, paral zg the 
oeeenyy energies of the American people, relegating to idlene im- 

vers of willing workers, sending the shadows of despair into tl » of 
the honest toiler, filling the land with tramps and paupers, and ling up 


colossal fortunes at the money centers; and 











































































































































































| 
party obligations on this social question, disregard party appeals, forget the 
exasperations of past party contention, and spurn the offer of place and 
emolument. 

We have the example and experience of the last campaign in North Car 
lina to show the practicability and safety of men of different parties coop 
ating to carry out a great measure essential to the welfare of the peo} 
where neither of the parties favoring it could effect it alone. That 
cooperation on one issue—the issue of fair elections. It is now arranged to 
extend sucha plan through all the States on another vital issue of e\ 
greater importance tothis country. Noone party can do this, but a majorit 
of the people in all the parties want it done, and they can doit if they w 
cooperate. 7 2 

{ne peril that menaces the people in the election of a President whose ad- | 
ministration of the Government mears a perpetuation of the present finan- | 
cial system can only be averted by the people themselves. ft may be too 
late four years hence. Present abnormal conditions do not warrant belief in 
the peaceful submission of the pe yple to further oppression and impoverish 
ment. The gold gamblers may deride the popular ebullition as a system of 
harmless “socialism,” but if they are wise they will heed the admonition, | 
and not persist in their greed of accumulation at the expense of the toiling 
and suffering people. The plain, patriotic duty of every American who loves 
and honors his country,who would jealously guard its institutions, who | 
would die for the principles that have made it the greatest, the richest, the 

roudest, the most independent nation on the face of the globe, is to assert 

is manhood and subordinate party success to the country's welfare in the 
impending conflict. 

Let us have this metal money restored and in the proportions found in 
nature's storehouse and asit existedin Washington's time. when the flag and 
the Constitution were fresh and God seemed to speak to the people through 
an open book. 

The men whoare for gold stand together, no matter what party they belong 
to. They have control of both the Republican and the Democratic parties 
The people in their distress, striking at intrenched power, knock out first 
one and then the other party, but no matter which turn is taken gold comes 
uppermost. The gold leaders are keen, determined, and loyal to the gold 
standard. Are the silver leaders less determined, less intelligent, and less 
loyal? If they are equal to the others in these qualities, what is the matter 
with them that they allow victory after victory to be scored against them, 
and that, too, when the silver people in the country are in the vast majority? 

The people are enraged, and justly so. Must they say at last to these lead 
ers, “ Lo, these many years have we sent you for silver, and you have re 
turned to us without it; you are unprofitable servants } 









. and have led us 
through the bog and quagmire of disappointment. We like to honor you, but 
you must take us by some other road and reach our idol.” 

The men who biazed the way to the silver conference did well. The people 
see the citadel of their liberties and are ready for the battle. The Philistines 
are at our doors. ‘To your tents, O Israel!” 











J. J. MOTT, 
Chairman National Committee, Silver Party. 
Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN SILVER ORGANIZATION, 
Orrice CHATRMAN NATIONAL ComMirrer, Washington, D. C. 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

That the voters of the country may have an opportunity to so organize that 
they can cooperate and redeem our country from the blight of a gold stand 
ard which has made the 100-cent dollar of 1873 a 200-cent dollar in 1896 and is 

ralyzing the energies of our people, undermining our liberties, and bid 
fair to fill the land with poorhouses, the national committee appointed by 
the silver conference in Washington, D. C., January 22 and 23, suggests the 
following plan of organization: 

1. That the organization procs 
signing the club roll. 

2. That the organization should extend into every school district, so that 
clubs may be formed convenient to the homes of the people. 

In order to effect such organization, the representative of the national com 
mittee in each State and Territory should proceed at once to appoint an 
organizer for each Congressional district, whose duty it will be to organize 
the district by the appointment of an active and efficient worker in each 
county to act as committeeman for such county, whose duty it will be to 
o nize said county. 

© county committeeman should proceed without delay to secure the co- 
operation of one active man in each city, township, or precinct to undertake 
the organization of said city, township, or precinct. It is further recom 
mended that the city, township, or precinct committeemen subdivide their 
work by the appointment of a committeeman in each school district, whose 
duty it will be to canvass the school district and secure the signatures of voters 
to the club roll. 

This would make a State organization right down with the people, each 
county having a member of the State executive committee. The school dis 
trict committeemen would constitute a township a committee. ‘The 
county committee would consist of the chairmen of the township or precinct 
committees. It will be the duty of the representative of the provisional na 
tional committee to act as chairman of the State committee until after State 
conventions have been held and a new State committee created. 

The izers appointed for Congressional districts will perform the du- 
ties usually performed by the chairman of district committees until district 
conventions have been held and new committees created. The chairmen of 
the county committees will represent their respective counties on both dis- 
trict and State committees. 

It is recommended that the delegates to the national convention be se 
lected by Congressional district conventions, each district being entitled to 
ay rata of the total number of delegates apportioned to each State. 

¢ importance of an immediate thorough canvass of the voters and the 
securing of their signatures to the club roll can not be too strongly urged 
After signatures are secured the work of perfecting the organization be- 
comes easy. If this p be adopted and vigorously executed, it is believed 
that a majority of the voters can be enlisted in our cause long before the 
date set for holding our national convention. When the people understand 
that this plan has been adopted throughout the entire country, they will at 
once realize that the only effective way of overcoming the money power and 
its servile politicians and press has been adopted, and hope will take the 
place of despair 


ed from the people up by all silver men 





but a copy should be furnished to the national committee, so that newspapers 
and documents could be sent to all signers of the club roll if desired; and fur- 


ther, so that the number of true friends of silver in the United States could | 
be ascertai 


ned. 
ORGANIZATION ROLL. 

Whereas, the demonetization of silver in 1873 enormously increased the 
demand for gold, oeancing its purchasing er and forcing down prices 
until the 100-cent dollar of 1873 has become a 200-cent dollar in 1896, measured 
by the average of American products; this fall of prices has deprived legiti- 
mate industry of profit and injured producers for the benefit of nonpro- 
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| ing that the intelligen 


| our foreign debts, and so far as the m ry ns are concerned 


| solvency, and I sodeclared at the opening of my remarks. 


: | that the action of the Republican party is a foregone c 
The club roll should be left in charge of the school district committeeman, | 
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ISSUES OF SILVER PARTY. 

You will observe that this party, now in its infancy, 
to make the issues of the day the industrial « mand the 
financial question, protection and silver, t 
dictory to each other, as would be the all of the gold stand- 
ard with protection or of the silver standard w free trade, 
They are both protective measures. We believe a reasonable 
tariff which will protect the labor of t) 
sion of the products of the cheap labor of Europe, for we realize 
that the unit of value of this count or uy 
that every other value is built up and related to it. You can not 
diminish the value of a day’s labor i l 
ishing the value of every unit of property throughout its va a, 
whether it be the acre of the far 
estate, or the measure of produ 


hn this country wi 


1, the square foot of city real 


country, a high standard of value for labor and a high s lard 
of value for property produced or utilized by tl labor: re 

‘e and the courage and the « rey « the 
people of this country are the products of our institutions and 1 
the cause, are the products of the industrial policies we have been 
pursuing and not the cause, we 
against the cheap labor of Europe; the protection of the New 
England States, the protection of the Middle States, the prot: 
of the States that are about t 1 ri 
But we also demand a measure of protection for the w! ! 
ing and silver-producing and cotton-grow 
try, for we know that to-day these 
products in competition with silver-s 
must export, and that the value of the domestic } tis d 
mined by the value of the exported product at ji ) 
surely as we can increase the labor cost in silver-stand 
ries, in terms of gold, by rai ld va of the ounce of 
silver, just so surely will we raise 1 val rw t and 1 
cotton, with which we 





restore the basic industry of six States and three T es 
which our transcontinental 
relied for the profitable 
as the result of the legislation of 1803, have d 
est, and are now in the hands of receivers, ‘ ( ! 
struggle for existences by processes of reorgan 
of debt and interest. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman yield for a q ! 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My time is very limited. | muld be glad 


r roads with th 


to do so, but I believe I have only three minutes remaining 

Mr. HALL. I was just going to state that I was a little puzzled 
to understand why the gentleman was making a 16-to peech on 
a bankruptcy bill, but I now see the twin relationship « ting 
between the two, and suppose that one is germane to the other 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, if the gentleman can not appreciate 
the relation of my remarks to th i have to say that it is 
impossible for me to endow him with the necessary intelligence, 

I can only say that I am addressing myself to the causes of in 
I clain 
that the legislation of this country should be applied to the: 
moval of the causes, and not to these wretched palliative meas 
ures which leave a man stripped of his fortune, relieved only of 
the mortgage which debt imposes on his courage, enterprise, and 
energy. 


ubject, 


PROBABLE ACTION OF OLD PARTI! 

Now, I can not tell, no man can tell, what the action of the old 
parties will be in the next three months. We all know, however, 
mclusion. 
I regret it. I was in hopes that the Republican party, the party 
of protection, would so far expand its policy as to embrace the 
use of silver, and thus protect the mining region, the wheat re- 
gion, and the cotton region. I was in hope that the doctrine de- 
clared in an interview in the Fortnightly Review about two years 
ago, and purporting to give the views of our honored Speaker 
namely, that silver and protection were twin issues—would become 
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Sopeny of the Republican party; that it would be a party that 
d protect not a section, but the entire country; not simply 
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the New England and Middle States, which, through their manu- 
facturing interests, have accumulated wealth and become the | 
creditor States of the country, but also the Western and Southern | 
States, which have been thus far compelled to submit to a compe- | 
tition infinitely more dangerous than the competition against 
which your tariff wall is now raised; but that seems to be hope- 
less. The State conventions of the Republican party have de- 
clared, one after another, either in favor of a straddle platform, | 
which has now no power to deceive, or in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, with an occasional expression of the hope of an international 
adjustment, 

There is no time for me to consider the international phase of 
the question. International adjustment, so long as you seek an 
alliance with the three great creditor nations of the world, hav- 
ing a plethora of money which they loan out to the people of other 
nations, is, in my judgment, hopeless. 

Had we sought alliance with the debtor countries of the world, 
whose scarcity of metallic money is demonstrated by the existence 
in them of about $2,500,000,000 of uncovered paper money, much 
of it depreciated paper; had we directed our efforts in the line of 
a monetary alliance with debtor countries such as Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and the countries of South America, all of which 
have to-day a vast amount of depreciated paper money, simply 
because there is not enough gold to go around, our efforts might 
have been successful in increasing the use and value of silver; but 
there never has been a conscientious effort by the Executive of our 
Government for a practical international adjustment of this ques- 
tion; and the only thing we can do is to force a domestic adjust- 
ment. 

So far as the Republican party is concerned, it will take no 
action in support of silver. It relies for its strength upon the | 
creditor and manufacturing States of the Union, and does not seek 
the support of the South and the wheat-growing and mining States | 
of the West. How about the Democratic party? What action 
will it take? Two months ago it seemed to be universally con- 
ceded that the power of the Administration would be effective in 
securing delegates to the Democratic convention, so as to control 
them for the gold standard, and we all know how effective the 
power of organization is in producing results contradictory of the 
wishes of the people. The gold men were foolish enough to allow 
the question to be tested at the primaries, and from almost every 
Western and Southern community comes the demand for the res- 
toration of the constitutional coinage of silver at the old ratio. I 
assume, then, that the Democratic convention may be a free-coin- 
age convention, and if so it is apparent that the success of the 
silver issue will largely depend upon the wisdom that controls its 
deliberations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEM. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Nevada may be permitted to finish his remarks. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Five minutes will do me. 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. I ask that the gentleman may have ten 
minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I would like to know how much time there 
is to be taken, as there are a great many to speak, and there will 
not be opportunity for them all. 

Mr. BAILEY, To save any trouble, I yield the gentleman ten 
minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not like to deprive you of your time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Go on. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will be as brief as possible. 

DUTY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

With reference to the Democratic party, I repeat that much de- 
— upon the wisdom of the deliberations of that convention. 

have always thought that the success of bimetallism would be 
best promoted if both the old parties declared for a gold stand- 
ard at their coming conventions, I have been satisfied that there 
would then be an overwhelming combination of all the friends of 
silver, which would result in the organization of a new party with 
bimetallism as the distinctive issue, and led by a man of large 
experience in public life, whose whole career had exemplified his 
devotion to the best interests of the people and particularly to the 
course of bimetallism. But the Democratic party may take such 
action on this question as to make a successful union of the sil- 
ver forces improbable, and the question is now whether the Dem- 
ocratic party will maintain its tendency toward free trade, or 
whether it will recognize the signs of the times, that the senti- 
ment of this country is more steadily every day advancing to- 
ward the protective idea. That school of humanitarianism which 
seeks to regard the whole world as one people with universal 
free trade and universal brotherhood no longer has ~>- 4 dis- 
ciples. We begin to realize that intelligent self-interest should 
control every nation as it does every individual or family. That 
man best discharges his duty to humanity who first considers 
the interest of his family. next the interest of his community, 
next the interest of his State, and next the interest of his nation, 











| doctrine or good Democratic 
| but let me say to my Republican friend that the policy which 





and then gives the balance of his love to the rest of the world, 
{Loud ara) 
Mr. WATSON of Ohio. That is good Republican doctrine. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. The gentleman says that is good Republican 
doctrine. [Renewed oa) Whether it be good Republican 
octrine it is good common sense; 


gives protection to a section and denies it to the nation at large 

which passes laws in favor of protecting the labor of the manu- 
facturers of the East and refuses to pass the only laws which can 
protect the wheat growers and cotton planters against destructive 
Oriental competition is not the enlightened self-interest which 
should ccuieeka nation. And let me say tomy Democratic friends 
that if the Democratic party remains hidebound on the tariff, if it 
fails to accept the general sentiment of this country with regard 
to the necessity of maintaining protective tariff laws, it will, in 
my judgment, seriously imperil the success of the silver cause; 
and I appeal to those gentlemen on the other side who constitute 
the leading members of that party to take this matter into serious 
consideration in the interest of the people of the West and South, 
and I would add the interest of the manufacturing industries of 
the country. 

AN ORIENTAL MENACE, 

This question has not been fought out in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts as it has been in the wheat fields, the cotton fields, 
and the silver mining camps. The people of those States do not 
realize, protected as they have been by this high-tariff wall against 


| the cheap labor of Europe, that there is a productive power in 


the Orient which threatens their destruction; and when they do 


realize that fact, as they will during the coming campaign, they 


will learn that the interests of the manufacturers of New England 
and of the Middle States stand with the interests of the manufac- 
turers of Manchester, of Birmingham, and of the German cities, 
who have lost their Oriental trade through the promotion of do- 
mestic industries in those countries owing to the premium on 
gold, and who find that the products which they have been ac- 
customed to throw upon those countries are forced back upon 
them, producing a glut in their domestic markets, the effects of 
which we find herein these low-priced products that have slipped 
over our tariff wall. 
A UNION OF INTERESTS. 

I hope to see the wheat interest, the cotton interest, the mining 
interest, and the manufacturing interest organize against the 
banking interest, the railroad interest, and those great commercial 
bodies whose action beats responsive to their will. For recollect, 
gentlemen, that it is the changers of money, the changers of 
goods, and the transporters of goods that have made a union of 
forces against the productive energies of the country, whether 
those productive energies are manifested in cotton and wool man- 
ufactures in the New England and Middle States, in the iron 
and coal industries of Pennsylvania, in the production of wheat 
in the West and cotton in the South, or in the mining of silver 
in the great West; and you may rest assured that this country 
will in time pursue the policy of enlightened self-interest. It 
will realize that it is to its interest, as the producer of over one- 
third of the entire silver of the world, as the greatest debtor 
nation in the world, as the greatest producing nation in the 
world—it will realize that it is the policy of enlightened self- 
interest for such a nation to stop the appreciation of gold, to 
stop the building up in value of every unit of those four thou- 
sand millions of gold whose present home is in three countries— 
England, France, and Germany. 

Think of it! One-half of the gold of the world in the banks in 
those three countries, occupying so small a space on the map and 
having only one-fifteenth of the population of the world—one-half 
of the gold of the world in their possession and the other half tied 
to strings by which they can easily draw it to themse!ves at any 
time. Shall we continue to place our interests, our industries, our 
property, our existence at the mercy of those people who have accu- 
mulated that gold, which can be put intoacube of 22 feet, a space 
less than that of the Speaker’s chamber, and who by their financial 
policy have compelled the debtor and producing nations to recog- 
nize it as the only money metal, to build up its value and to in- 
crease its control over the value of the products of labor, and thus 
to reduce the world to industrial and financial servitude. [Ap- 
plause. 

, I oni beg pardon of the House for diverting its attention from 
the discussion of the particular subject before it. My only excuse 
is that I rarely have an opportunity to speak upon this floor; that 
the financial and the industrial policy of this country have not 
been made the subjects of long, protracted, and careful considera- 
tion here; that this is the only opportunity I have had and possi- 
bly the only opportunity I shall have to speak in favor of a true 
and robust Americanism to be exhibited by either a new party or 
a union or fusion of parties with the party declaring for free coin- 
age, which will, I trust, in November next carry the flag of bimet- 
allism to victory. [Loud applause. ] 











The Democratic Party the Only Friend of Farmers, Laborers, 
and Bread Earners. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


o9 


awl, 


Friday, May 


1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan com- 
mission to collect information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of all governments, from the bégin- 
ning of time, have been divided into two distinct parties advocat- 
ing antagonistic poo the one party including and controlled 
in the interests of a fortunate and favored few, always struggling 
to increase their power; and the other, composed of the great pro- 
ducing classes, always struggling toenlarge their liberty. Our fore- 
fathers fled from the intolerant oppression of the titled few in the 
Old World and cast their lot in an unknown continent to establish 
a government in which all men should be free and equal and where 
pg should enjoy the blessings of perfect liberty. To attain 
this God-given right, our forefathers planted the foundation of 
this great democratic — The word ‘‘ democracy ”"—taken 
from the Greek words Demos, the people; cratia, to posses, to 
govern—is symbolical of the character of government which the 
founders of this Republic endured dangers, hardships, trials, 
battles, and bloodshed to establish. 

The essence of democracy is to seek in its utmost purity the 
voice of the people; to have laws which express the wishes of the 
people; a government which is but a reflection of the po 
themselves, and governors from among the people, chosen by the 
people, and governing for the good of the entire people. Such a 
government is but the voice of the people, and the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 

Such a government attains the most prosperity, the purest vir- 
tue, the highest culture, the noblest manhood. 

Such a government alone can protect the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizens. 

The Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution of the United States all bear the impress of 
the virtue and spirit of liberty which animated the forerunners 
of American civilization. 

A government which enacts laws that benefit the few and op- 
press the many is not a democratic government. Tariff laws 
which give bounties to the few and place burdens on the many are 
not democratic. Laws by which millions upon millions are col- 
lected from the laboring masses and appropriated so as to benefit 
the few are not democratic. Laws by which the banking facili- 
ties are practically confined to a few men are not democratic. 
Laws by which substantially all the gold of the country is cen- 
tered in one locality and in the hands of a few men, and then 
sought to be made the only money of ultimate redemption, are not 
democratic. Laws which build up and maintain monopolies and 
trusts or any other oppressive combinations of capital are not 
democratic. Obnoxious laws of this character which have been 
enacted since the Republican party came into control of the Gov- 
ernment have divided the people into two great classes, on the one 
side the owners of three-fourths of the property of the country, so 
few that they could all be sheltered within this Capitol, and on the 
other millions of laboring, struggling, toiling people, which in- 
= 80,000,000 who derive their support from the cultivation of 
the soil. 

It is these people who fight the battles of the country in war 
whose interests should have the first consideration of the law- 
makers of our land. The farmer has never asked for legislation 
for his especial benefit; he only asks that the laws of our country 
be equal and just, and that the burdens and the bounties incident 
thereto, like the dews of heaven, fall equally upon all people and 
all vocations. The farmer is the creator of nearly all the wealth 
of our land, and the welfare of all other vocations is largely de- 
pendent upon his prosperity. When the farmer is prosperous the 
manufacturer has the best market for his wares, the merchant 
collects his debts, the educator, the minister, the lawyer, the 
physician, and the followers of all other vocations are well paid. 

e farmers only ask a repeal of Republican laws which have 
reduced the price of farm products to less than the cost of pro- 
duction. They ask a repeal of the bank legislation, which for 
thirty years has denied to farmers the right to use their lands as 
a basis of credit, and which, together with other adverse laws, 
has reduced farm lands to one-tenth their value when the laws 
were equal, just, and Democratic. 
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They denounce this prohibitory 10 per cent tax upon issues of 
banks other than national banks as the main prop, pillar, and 
foundation of the exclusive and most obnoxious features of the 
national-bank system. 

The history of our country shows that the Democratic party 
has always been the farmer's friend, and is the only party which 
has not done the farmer the grossest wrong and injustice. 

Jackson’s great mind saw that a national bank, which virtually 
makes a favored few the financial partners of the Government 
Treasury, would become a nursery of evil. He said that sucha 
bank would concentrate the moneyed power of the Union, make 
the rich richer and the potent more powerful, while the humbler 
members of society, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, would 
be the victims of the injustice. 

The Democratic platforms of 1840, 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856, and 
1860 denounced such an institution as— 
of deadly hostility to the best interest of the country, dangerous t 
publican institutions and the liberties of the people, and calculated t 
the business of the country within the control of a concentrated money 
power and above the laws and will of the people. 

The Republican party came into power in 1861 the avowed 
champion of a strong centralized government. 

The laws enacted by this party have favored banks and bond- 
holders. They have given privileges to the rich and powerful at 
the expense of the humbler people of our land. Financial laws, 
tariff laws, and tax laws have all tended in the same way and have 
all attained the same purpose. But it is gratifying to see the evi- 
dence that the Democratic party had always opposed every en- 
croachment upon the rights and liberties of the great mass of the 
people. 
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REPUBLICANS CREATE NATIONAL BANKS 
On February 13, 1863 (Globe, page 897), the Senate voted upon 
the bill to charter national banks, called the national currency 
bill. Twenty-one Republicans voted for the bill and 16 Democrats 
voted against it. This bill was voted upon in the House on | 


ary 20, 1863 (Globe, pages 1147 and 1148). On the 
vious question 73 Republicans voted for it and 51 Democrats voted 
against it. On the vote to lay the bill on the table 49 Dem 
voted for the resolution and 79 Republicans against it. 

On the vote ordering the bill to a third reading 79 Republicans 
voted for it and 53 Democrats against it. On the final passage of 
the bill 76 Republicans vsted for it and 47 Democrats against it. 
This law has already cost the people more than $400,000,000. All 
these votes were practically upon strict party lines. Of the 78 
affirmative votes by which the national-bank bill was finally passed, 
76 were Republicans and 2 were Democrats 

The law was approved February 25, 1863, 
utes at Large, volume 12, pages 


vote tor t 
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and j found in Stat- 


665 to 682. 


In April, 1864, the law which sought to perpetuate national 
banks was before Congress. Every Democrat in both Houses 
voted against the bill, while the Radicals and Independents, with 
the exception of 1 in the lower House and 2 in the Senate, voted 
for it. 

On April 6, 1864 (Globe, page 1451), upon an amendment favor- 


able to national banks, 75 Republicans voted for the am 
and 54 Democrats against it. 

On April 16, 1864 (Globe, page 1682), on Mr. Felton’s amendment 
to greatly relieve national banks from taxation, 70 Republicans 
voted for and 59 Democrats against it. 

On April 18, 1864 (Globe, page 1695), a vote was had up 

That the expansion of the bank circulation of the country, prod ¢ gel 
eral and ruinous speculation, should be repressed by taxing the 
State banks. 

A solid phalanx of Democrats, including such men as Francis 
Kernan, George H. Pendleton, J. L. V. Pruyn, Samuel J. Randall, 
and Fernando Wood, voted against the r¢ 


ndment 


n this: 


? 
olut 


tion, and it was 

passed by a solid vote of Republicans. 
Upon the final passage of the bill, April 18, 1864 (Globe, page 
1697), there were three yea-and-nay votes, namely: On Mr. Rol- 
lins’s motion to lay Mr. Brooks's motion on the table to recon- 


sider the vote by which the national-currency or national-bank 


bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 75 Re- 
publicans voted for the motion and 57 Democrats against it; 
on Mr.-Holman’s motion to lay the national-bank bill on the 
table, 56 Democrats voted for the motion and 75 Republicans 
against it; on passage of the national-bank or currency bill, 77 


Republicans voted for the bill and 63 Democrats against it 

On May 24, 1864 (Globe, page 2448), on Mr. Holman’s motion to 
table objectionable amendments to the bank bill, 56 Democrats 
voted for the motion and 78 Republicans against it. The various 
amendments to the bill were voted on in the Senate April 28, 1864 
(Globe, pages 1957 and 1959), May 5 (page 2123), May 6 (pages 
2142, 2143, and 2145), May 9 (pages 2174, 2180, and 2183), and May 
10 (pages 2200, 2202, 2205, 2204, 2205, and 2206), and the bill was 
passed on May 10 (page 2207). In nearly all the numerous votes 
the Democrats voted almost solidly against the ishment of 
the system, and the Republicans almost solidly in favor of the 
system. 
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The bill was approved June 3, 1864. (See Statutes at Large, 
volume 13, pages 99 to 118.) It will therefore be seen that the ob- 
jectionable national-bank law was solidly and untiringly opposed 
from first to last by the Democrats in Congress, and was passed 
by the votes, speeches, and efforts of the Republicans. 
REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE FOR THE BONDHOLDER AND AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 

On February 28, 1865, the House passed the bill to provide ways 
and means for the support of the Government. The bill provided 
that all bonds or other obligations issued under this act should be 
exempt from taxation by or under State or municipal authority. 
The vote was taken viva voce, and Mr. Hooper moved to reconsider 
and to lay the motion on the table; 85 Republicans voting affirm- 
atively and 43 Democrats in the negative. 

The original contract was to pay the principal of the United 
States bonds in currency, and the obligation to so pay them was 
recited upon the face of every bond. 

In March, 1869, a Congress largely composed and under the 
entire control of bank officers and Sautineiioas enacted a law that 
these bonds should be paid in coin, and thus embezzled $1,000,- 
000,000 of the hard earnings of an honest = Every Democrat 
but 1 voted against this iniquity, and all the Republicans but 12 
voted for it. In the Senate 42 Republicans voted for it and nearly 
every Democratic Senator against it. 

The bill declaring that currency bonds should be paid in coin 
was voted on in the Senate March 11 (see pages 46, 53, and 56 of 
the Globe), and on March 15, 1869 (page 70). 

In the House it was voted upon on March 12, 1869 (pages 60-61). 

In March, 1869, a resolution was offered to lighten the burdens 
of the people by placing a tax on bonds, and exempting such 
necessaries as salt, tea, coffee, sugar, matches, and tobacco. The 
Democrats voted solid for and the Radicals solid against it. 

In 1870 a fanding law was passed by which $500,000,000 was 
taken from the people and given to the bondholders. The Demo- 
crats in both the House and Senate voted solid against it, and all 
but 2 Republicans for it. 

The funding bill of July, 1870, was voted for, pages 5026, 5059, 
5064, and 5070. 

The Senate bill was voted upon, page 5467, and was finally passed 
on July 13, 1870 (page 55238). 

In July, 1870, Congress passed the Sherman bill to increase the 
nationai-bank circulation $54,000,000. All but 4 Democrats voted 
against the bill, and it was passed by the almost solid vote of the 
Republicans. 

REPUBLICANS ADVOCATE CURRENCY CONTRACTION AND OPPOSE SILVER 
COINAGE, 

On Jane 14, 1870 (Globe, page 4434), Mr. Randall's bill to sub- 
stitute $300,000,000 United States currency for national-bank notes 
was defeated; all the Republicans but 10 voted against it, and 
every Democrat but 6 for it. The failure of this measure has 
already cost us $860,000,000. 

Soon after, Mr. Morgan’s bill (Globe, page 4435), which sought 
the same relief but extended the substitution to $400,000,000, was 
defeated by 116 Radicals, while it was supported by the almost 
solid vote of the Democracy. 

On June 15, 1870 (Globe, page 4471), Mr. Ingersoll moved to 

uthorize additional legal-tender notes; 35 Democrats voted for it 
and 88 Republicans against it. 

In 1872 a resolution was introduced indorsing and approving 
the ruinous Radical financial policy. Every Democrat voted 
against and every Republican for the resolution. 

The bondholders and bankers, not satisfied with making $1,000,- 
000.000 by the law of March, 1869, which made the bonds payable 
in coin, now finding an increase in the production of silver, in 
1873 demonetized that metal, and thus required the taxed people 
to pay them gold for their untaxed bonds. 

‘This law of necessity increased the purchasing power of gold, 
which still further added to the wealth of the rich and to the dis- 
tress of the mass of the people. This bill was rushed through 
under a suspension of the rules by a strict party vote. 

In 1875, by the same rule,the resumption act, “that great 
king of destroyers,” was passed by Republican dishonesty. In 
the House every Democrat voted against it, and nine-tenths of 
the Repulticans sustained and voted for this law, which has al- 
ready caused so much bankruptcy, ruin, and distress. 


STRUGGLES OF DEMOCRATS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The beginning of the year 1876 found the Forty-fourth Congress 
in working order and determined to do something for our op- 
pressed people. 

This was the first Democratic House of Representatives which 
had been elected since 1860. The resumption act was bankrupt- 
ing and destroying the people. This Democratic House passed 
a law repealing the ‘‘ resumption act,” although resisted in every 
possible way by the Republicans. 

On August 5, 1876 (CONGRESSIONAL RecORD, page 5232), Mr. 
Cox's bill to repeal this act was voted upon; 96 ocrats voted 
for it and 59 Republicans against it. 
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On December 13, 1876 (REcoRD, page 172), the House voted 
upon a bill for the free coinage of silver; 124 Democrats voted for 
it and 86 Republicans against it. 

On November 5, 1877 (Reconrp, page 241), another bill for tho 
free coinage of silver was brought before the House; 97 Dem 
crats voted for the bill and 24 Republicans against it. 

On November 23, 1877 (RECORD, page 632), another bill was 
considered and voted upon to repeal the resumption act: 11) 
Democrats voted for the measure and 92 Republicans against it. 

On February 28, 1878 (RECORD, page 1420), the House passed 
the silver bill over the President’s veto; 122 Democrats voted for 
it and 52 Republicans against it. 

On May 31, 1878, the bill was considered and passed to forbid 
any further retirement of legal-tender notes; 106 Democrats voted 
for it and 28 Republicans against it. 

June 6, 1878 (Recorp, page 4204), upon Mr. Tucker's amend- 
ment to reduce taxes, in the interest of the people. 133 Democrats 
voted for the amendment and 101. Republicans against it. 

On January 15, 1879 (RecorD, page 473) Mr. Fernando Wood 
reported a bill to make United States notes receivable for duties 
on imports. This was a measure in the interest of the people and 
against banks and monopolies. The bill passed the House, 1()5 
Democrats voting for it and 31 Republicans against it. 

Pending its passage, Mr. Garfield sought to amend so that tho 
bill should only hold good ‘‘ so long as said notes shall be exchange- 
able at par with coin.” Garfield's amendment was voted for by 
67 Republicans, and was voted against by 94 Democrats, and was 
defeated. On April 5, 1880 (REcoRD, pages 27, 42), a resolution 
was voted upon: 

That the maturing interest-bearing debt shall not be refunded beyond tha 
power of payment at any time, and that the mints be operated at their full 
capacity in the coinage of silver. 

Seventy-three Democrats voted for the resolution and 90 Repub- 
licans against it. 

On February 17, 1882 (RecorD, page 1246), upon a vote favor- 
able to Republicans and against Democrats and Democratic prin- 
ciples, 5 Greenbackers voted with 120 Republicans against 95 
Democrats. 

REPUBLICANS AND GREENBACKERS EXTEND CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

On April 3, 1882 (RECORD, page 2536), the bill was voted upon 
to extend the charter of national banks; 103 Republicans voted 
for it, and not a single Republican voted against it. The bill 
was opposed by 69 Democrats. On May 18 (REcorD, page 4076), 
Mr. Bland moved to amend the bill to extend charters of na- 
tional banks by providing for the retirement of national-banix 
currency and substituting United States Treasury notes. This 
would have saved the people $20,000,000 a year. Sixty-five Demo- 
crats voted for this just and proper bill, while it was ne by 
114 Republicans and 5 Greenbackers, and every one of these 5 
Greenbackers was elected by pledging extreme and unrelenting 
hostility to national banks. 

It is astounding to the last degree that these Greenbackers 
elected to the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses so utterly 
violated their pledges to their people and voted with the Repub- 
lican enemies of the people and against such beneficent Demo- 
cratic measures. It tends to show that these Greenbackers were 
controlled by Republican leaders and voted with the Republicans 
when required to do so by the leaders of that party. 

On the same day Mr. Randall and Mr. CuLBERSON moved to 
amend the bill by provisions which restricted the contraction of 
the currency; 76 Democrats voted for the amendment, while 105 
Republicans voted solid against it. 

On May 19, 1882 (Recorp, page 4121), Mr. Jones of Arkansas 
made another motion to prevent the contraction of the currency; 
76 Democrats voted for the measure and 94 Republicans voted 
solid against it. 

The same day a bill was voted upon in the Senate to extend 
national-bank charters; 26 Republicans voted for it and 12 Demo- 


crats against it. 

On June 21, 1882 (REcoRD, e 5177), Senator Beck’s measure 
against national banks was voted on in the Senate; 20 Democrats 
voted for it and 29 Republicans against it. In the House, upon 
the final passage of the bill which extended national-bank char- 
ters, 103 Republicans voted for the bill, while 57 Democrats voted 

ainst it. 
mE While the bill was before the Senate, Senator Beck offered an 
amendment which was in the line of free coinage of silver and 
expansion of the currency; 20 Democrats voted for Senator Beck’s 
amendment, while 26 Republicans voted against the amendment 
and not a single one for it. 

On June 22 (RECORD, page 5224) the bill to extend the char- 
ters of the national banks passed the Senate; 26 Republicans 
voted for the bill and 12 Democrats and 1 Republican against it. 

On July 10,1882 (Recorp, page 5852) the conference report ex- 
tending the charters of national banks was voted upon in the 
House; 99 Republicans voted for it and 69 Democrats against it. 

On June 27, 1882, upon passage of the internal-revenue bill, the 
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Republicans and 1 Greenbacker voted for it, the Democrats voted 
against it, and 7 Greenbackers refrained from voting. (RECORD, 
page 5422.) i ee ; 

On April 15, 1884, the Morrison tariff bill was voted on in thé 
House; 151 Democrats voted for it and 124 Republicans against 

On June 17, 1886 (RECORD, page 5830), the Morrison tariff bill 
was voted upon in the House; 135 Democrats voted for it and 12! 
Republicans against it. oe 

On July 21, 1888 (REcorD, page 6660), a vote was had in tl) 
House on the Mill 3s tariff bill; 161 Democrats voted for it and 146 
Republicans against it. 

On January 22, 1889, a vote was had in the Senate on the Repub 
lican substitute for the Mills tariff bill; 32 Republicans voted for 
it and 30 Democrats against it. 

DEMOCRATS VOTE FOR FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 


On April 8, 1886 (RECORD, page 3300), a bill was voted upon in 
the House for the free coinage of silver; 96 Democrats voted for 
the bill in the interests of the people and 93 Republicans voted 
against the bill and against the interests of the people. 

On the same day (REcoRD, page 3300) an amendment was « 
fered to suspend the coinage of silver; 51 Republicans voted for 
this and 130 Democrats against it. 

On June 7, 1890 (RECORD, page 5813) a motion was made to 
recommit the bullion bili and report back a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver; 101 Democrats voted for the motion and 27 Repub 
licans against it. 

On the same day (RECORD, page 5814) the bullion bill passed 
the House; 154 Republicans voted for it and 112 Democrats against 
it. Mr. Featherstone, a Farmers’ Alliance man from Arkansas, 
voted with the 134 Republicans in favor of this bill, in favor of 
banks and monopolies and against the pecple. 

On June 25, 1890 (RECORD, page 6510), Mr. Bland offered an 
amendment in favor of free coinage of silver; 112 Democrat 
voted for it and 130 Republicans against it. 

On July 12, 1890 (Ri&corRD, page 7218), the conference report on 
the bullion bill was voted upon in the House; 121 Republicans 
voted for it and 90 Democrats against it. Mr. Featherstone, a 
Farmers’ Alliance man, voted with the 121 Republicans against 
the 90 Democrats. 

It will be seen that this Farmers’ Alliance man was so anxiou: 
to aid the Republicans in their vicious legislation, that he even 
yoted with them for the pernicious Sherman bullion law which 
stopped the coinage of silver. 

On July 12, 1890 (REcorD, page 7188), the conference report on 
the bullion bill was voted upon in the Senate; 39 Republicans 
voted for the bill and 26 Democrats against it. 

On May 21, 1890 (ReEcoRD, page 5112), a vote was had on the 
passage of the McKinley tariff bill in the House; 164 Republicans 
voted for it and 142 Democrats against it. On September 10, 1890 
(RECORD, page 9945), the McKinley tariff bill passed the Senate; 
40 Republicans voted for it and 29 Democrats against it. On Sep 
tember 27, 1890 (REcoRD, page 10641), the vote was had in the 
House on the conference report on the McKinley tariff bill; 15! 
Republicans voted for it and 80 Democrats against it. 

On September 30, 1890 (REcorD, page 10740) a vote was had in 
the Senate on the conference report on the McKinley tariff bill; 
33 Republicans voted for it and 27 Democrats againstit. On July 
1, 1892 (RecorD, page 5719), a bill for the free coinage of silver 
passed the Senate; 19 Democrats voted for it and 18 Republicans 
against it. 

On October 28, 1893 (REcoRD, page 2920), the Senate voted upon 
the amendment to require the coinage of not less than 2,000,000 
ounces of silver per month. Twenty-three Democrats, including 
Mr. ALLEN of Nebraska and Mr. KyLe of South Dakota, voted 
for it and 20 Republicans against it. 

On October 30, 1898 (REcoRD, page 2958), the Senate voted upon 





the House bill for unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause | 


in the Sherman Act; 24 Republicans voted for the bill and in favor 
of money contraction and 21 Democrats voted against the bill 
and in favor of an increase of circulation. 

On February 1, 1894 (Recorp, page 2041), on the passage of the 


Wilson tariff bill in the House, which greatly reduced the tariff | 


on clothing and other articles used by the laboring people and 
taxed the incomes of people of wealth, 196 Democrats voted for 
the bill and 122 Republicans against it. 

April 12 and 13, 1894 (Recorp, pages 4597 , 4603) , Senator Perrrr, 
Populist, argued in behalf of taxing the people to pay a bounty o! 
some $14,000,000 a year to sugar raisers. June 18, page 7648, he 
said: 

Let the National Legislature take charge of this subject; let it take posses 
sion of all the coal beds and all the coal mines in the country, and let the coal 
be given to the people freely. 

As most all farmers burn wood, this plan would tax them some 
$300,000,000 a year to donate coal to persons who are not farmers. 

June 18, pages 7667, 7668, and again June 20, page 7752, he advo- 
eated a tax on salt equal to 50 per cent, 
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Bept. 5,1800 My. AlArich‘s motion to tax farmers on their A 21 
eat tobacco 
Sept. 8,1890 | Mr. Aldrich, to increase tariff tax on sugar in 2 16 
interest of sugar trust. 
DO. coves Mr. Aldrich, to give bounty of 2 cents to pro- 80 25 
ducers of maple pager. 
Sept. 9, 1800 On. ees the McKinley bill to be read the 88 28 
ird time, 
Sept. 10,1890 | Vote in the Senate on the McKinley tariff bill. 40 29 
Sept. 30, 1800 | Vote on passage of McKinley tariff bill......... 33 27 
TABLE 3.— Votes in the House of Representatives upon Democratic measures 
against banks and monopolies and in the interest of the people. 
n eo 2rpo 
863 |£25 
og og, 
Pon Po 2 
ofS [288 
Date. Character of measure, eeu |S Ag. 
R2eeisa a 
85 > Bis 2c 5 
BESRIEESE 
A 
Feb. 20,1863 | On motion to lay national-bank bill on table... 49 79 
Apr. 18, 1864 | On Holman’s motion to lay national-bank or 56 75 
currency bill on the table. 
May 24,1864 | On Holman's motion to table objectionable 56 78 
amendments to bank bill. 
June 28, 1864 -, ene amendment permitting taxation 63 7 
0 nas. 
Mar. 20,1869 | Mr. Morgan's bill taxing bonds, and exempt- 89 104 
ing from tax salt, tea, coffee, sugar, matches, 
and tobacco, 
Jan. 17,1870 | Mr. McNeely proposed to substitute green- 53 112 
backs for national-bank currency. 
Jan. 81,1870 | Mr. McNeely proposed that the national debt 40 120 
should be paid in strict compliance with the 
contract, and that bonds payable in green- 
backs should not be paid in gold. 
June 1, 1870 a moe tax of 10 per cent on incomes from 46 130 
ponds. 
Oi acsieee a — tax of 5 per cent on incomes from 58 109 
mas. 
June 14, 1870 | Mr. Mandel proposed to substitute $300,000,000 41 105 
for national-bank notes. 
On the same day Mr. Morgan extended the 34 116 
same relief to the extent of $400,000,000. 
June 15,1870 | Mr. saeeoest moved to authorize the addi- 35 88 
tional legal-tender notes. 

Mar. 13,1871 | Vote to repeal tax on tea and coffee ............ 89 89 
Mar. 27,1871 | Vote to refer and defeat resolution that the 75 91 
tariff should be so reformed as to be a tax 
for revenue only, and not for the protection 

of class interests at the general expense. 
Aug. 5,1876 | Mr. Cox's bill to repeal the resumption act..-... 96 59 
Dec. 13,1876 | Bill for free coinage of silver...................- 124 36 
Nov. 65,1877 |..... iP nnnkh Aniattit beatin ainimninee topatitnnétnne 97 24 
Nov. 23,1877 | Bill torepeal the resumption act................ 109 92 
Jan. 21,1878 | Vote on bill to allow ens of customs du- 127 76 
ties in legal-tender notes. 
Jan. 20,1878 | Vote to pay I cnisse Gudnmmiintininieadiitl 116 56 
Feb, 28,1878 | Silver bill over the President's veto............ 118 52 
Mar. 5,1878 | Vote for free coinage of silver. .................. 102 V7 
Mar. 25,1878 | Vote on motion to suspend for five years pay- 106 91 
ments for sinking fund. 
May 31,1878 | To forbid further retirement of legal-tender 106 28 
notes. 
June 6,1878 | Tucker's amendment to reduce taxes in the 133 101 
interest of coe pee le. 
June 19,1878 | Vote to substitute United States currency for 98 98 
national-bank notes. 
Dec. 9,1878 | Vote to recoin trade dollars.................-... 104 71 
Io.......] Vote for silver and against national banks. -... 106 75 
Jan. 15,1879 | To make Treasury notes receivable for duties 108 81 
and imports. 
Apr. 19,1879 | Vote increasing legal-tender power of silver... 97 88 
May 24, 1879 zupon>. page | On vote for free coinage 100 89 
or sliver. 
Apr. 5,1880 | That the $782,000,000 in bonds which were re- 73 90 
deemable should not be funded beyond the 
»ower of the Government to call in such ob- 
igations, and that the mints should coin 
standard silver dollars to their full capacity. 
Jan. 17,1881 | Ona refunding bill which sought to destroy 1235 +109 
national-bank system.* 
May 18,1882 | On motion of Randall, Holman, and Bland to 65 $14 
restrict national banks. 
May 18,1882 | On Randall's and Culberson's motion in inter- 76 105 
est of people, against national banks. 
May 19,1882 | Mr, Jones's motion torestrict national banks -. 76 94 
June 27, 1882 ees amendment to abolish excessive 56 119 
AXES. 
Apr. 15, 1884 | Vote on Morrison tariff bill in the House....... 51 124 
Apr. 8, 1886 | Bill for free coinage of silver.................... 98 98 
June 17,1886 | Vote on Morrison tariff bill in the House....... 135 121 
July 21,1888 | Vote on Mills’s tariff bill in the House.......... 161 146 
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Votes in the House of Representatives upon Democrectic measures, etc.—Cont'd 











&2 \g>s 
i g~ |5 33 
PO >S2 
SAS ies 
Date. Character of measure. PSUs fabs 
asis* oo 
eae eletes 
5,0 
5 Alen g z 
diiccinieiesat! ~ 
June 7,1890 | Motion to recommit bullion bill and report 101 127 
: back free-coinage bill. 
June 25,1890 | Mr. Bland’s amendment in favor of free coin- 112 120 
age of silver. 
Mar. 24,1892 | Vote for free coinage of silver.................. 129 66 
RS Mr. Bland’s motion to table Johnson's motion 128 66 
against silver. 
Apr. 9,1892 | On vote to make bagging, machinery, and cot- 159 “4 
ton ties and cotton gins free. 
May 2,1892 os vote to make binding twine for farmers 176 44 
ree. 
July 8,1892 | On vote to reduce tax on tin-plate, in the inter- 199 61 
est of farmers. 
July 13,1892 | On resolution to consider Senate bill for free 118 61 
coinage of silver. 
Aug. 28,1893 | Vote for free coinage of silver at 16 to 1........ 100 112 
Ri assoen Vote to coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver per lll 110 
month at 16 to 1. 
absense be ° repeal purchasing clause of Sherman 74 100 
act. 
Feb. 1,1894 | Vote on Wilson bill to reduce tariff taxes on 196 122 
wool clothing, etc., and impose a tax on 
large incomes. 
Mar. 1,1894 | Vote to coin the silver in the Treasury-......... 143 64 
sles Vote upon passage of the bill.................... 135 82 
Apr. 4,1894 | Vote to pass silver bill over veto................ 119 61 





* This bill was vetoed by President Hayes, March 3, 1881. 
+ Eight Greenbackers voted with the Republicans. 
; Five Greenbackers voted with the Republicans. 

This vote not regarded as partisan or political. 


TABLE4.—Votesin the Senate upon Demoeratic financial measures against banks 
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oe |e ov 
2 8 he > Bue 
SAS ge: 
Date. gs .\S88. 
F BS ah ee 
en 
pois=s 
BGE2 bez 
pa 
May 10,1864 | Powell's measure to repeal national-bank law-. 5 81 
Mar. 11,1870 | Senator Bayard’s measure to tax bonds 7 38 
Feb. 15,1878 | Bland act for coi of silver......... 2 14 
Feb. 28,1878 | Bland act over President's veto. _.. 25 10 
June 21,1882 | Beck’s measure against national banks. a 20 26 
Aug. 19,1890 | Vote to reduce tariff on many descriptions of 19 26 
steel and iron to 35 per cent. 
a Vote to reduce tax on wire for fences .......... 21 25 
SS =. Vest’s motion to reduce tariff on wire for 21 27 
ences. 
Diiceweind McPherson's motion to reduce tariff on wire 17 27 
not less than 10 wire gauge. 
DWOisccrer McPherson's motion to uce tariff on iron 19 27 
or steel wire of certain classes 25 per cent. 
DOicosas Vance's motion to reduce tax on trace chains 18 26 
and other chains. 
Aug. 20, 1890 | McPherson's motion to reduce tax on cheap wt 82 
knives, razors, etc. 
Aug. 22, 1890 M4 motion to reduce tax on files and other 19 27 
DO. cxcvse To reduce tax on iron or steel sheets, plates, 19 2 
wares, etc. 
aes To reduce tax on cut nails, spikes, etc.......... 18 27 
Do.......| To reduce tax on horseshoe nails and all iron 20 29 
and steel nails. 
DO. ncasen eS SS eee eee 19 25 
DOs aceten To reduce tax on wood screwSs.............-..-- 15 29 
Aug. 26, 1890 | To reduce tax on lead ore..............--.- 17 23 
Aug. 27, 1890 | To reduce tax on tobacco... 20 29 
Aug. 28,1 To make r of milk free 21 24 
Aug. 29,1890 | To make salt free of tax... 15 29 
Aug. 30,1890 | To make wool free........-....--.- ieiik neceealietell 17 27 
Sept. 1, To reduce tax on woolens, worsted, yarns. etc. 16 27 
Das cstese To reduce tax on knit fabrics, etc............... 18 25 
DO. ccinca To ponues tax on blankets, flannels, wool hats, 16 57 
e 
Dew discos To pepets tom on women'sand children's dress 19 86 
Sept. 4,1890 | To reduce tax on Aatees Se ahaa 19 27 
a Toreduce tax on burlapsand bagging for cotton 24 81 
Biota sities To make bagging of cotton free................. 24 81 
Smad To reduce tax on collars and cuffs. ............-. 7 29 
Sept. 5,1890 | To reduce tax upon men's gloves..............- 21 30 
since To o sepeee tax on fashion plates engraved on 7 26 
De canes To reduce tax on bagging of jute, manila, sisal, 19 26 
or other fiber, except hemp or flax. 
DO Aciiess To reduce tax on bur. and bags for grain... 23 28 
a To make lumber, sa , etc., free...... lq 31 
Sept. 6, 1890 | Vest’s motion to put salt on the free list ........ 2 ot 
peeacial To reduce tariff on all imports exchanged for 23 30 
farm products grown in United States. 
Do.......| To make all articles necessary for the con- 22 2 
struction of vessels free. 


and monopolies and in the interest of the people. 
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2Qea lesa 
Date. Character of measure. S83 ciS88> 
gEsalo %%4, 
SEPsigcEes 
SOO Moe ao 
im 
Sept. 9, 1890 | To strike out bounty on sugar ...........--..-.. 23 B4 
DB. o<esca That McKinley tariff tax shall not affect 23 34 
bonded goods for one year. 
RES To admit goods free from nations which admit 26 38 
our farm and other products free. 
a To levy a tax of 3 per cent upon dividends, in- 2 80 
cluding interest on bonds of corporations. 
i hioedd Mr. Butler moved to make bagging, etc., free .. aA 29 
Beis dinebies To prohibit any tax duty exceeding 100 per 2 33 
cent. 
July 1,1892 | On passage of bill for free coinage of silver--.-. 19 18 
Oct. 28,1893 | On vote to require the coinage of not less than 23 20 
2,000,000 ounces of silver per month. 
Oct. 30,1898 | On vote for unconditional repeal of purchasing 21 24 


clause in Sherman act.* 





* This vote was not regarded as partisan or political. 


I will now make some reference to the political organizations 
called the Greenback party, Populist party, or Third Party. 

The elections of 1874 and 1876 were very favorable to the Demo- 
crats,and the Republican party clearly saw that unless the Democ- 
racy could be divided the Republicans would be overwhelmingly 
defeated. The Greenback party sprang into existence, and elected 
some dozen Greenback members to the Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Congresses. In some cases it was contended that these 
Greenback members were aided in their elections by money fur- 
nished by the Republican executive committee. By artful and 
deceptive promises many men who had been good Democrats were 
deceived and enticed into casting their votes for Greenback candi- 
dates, thus detracting from the power and strength of the Demo- 
cratic party. . ; 

Many of the Greenback candidates in part won their elections 
by denouncing Democrats whom they were trying to defeat as not 
sufficiently Democratic, but after securing their elections they 
voted in Congress with the Republicans and against the Demo- 
crats upon many matters of vital importance to the interests of 


the people. 
GREENBACKERS VOTE AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 

Most of these votes against the people and in favor of monopoly 
were viva voce, or upon division, or upon votes by tellers, of which, 
of course, there is no record; and sometimes, when the yeas and 
nays were demanded, they voted with the Republicans, but fre- 
quently, when votes were taken by yeas and nays, they refrained 
from voting. But notwithstanding this, a glance at the Journal 
and the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD shows that the Greenbackers 
were often recorded as opposed to Democratic measures and to 
measures which they had promised their constituents to support. 
To illustrate: 

On April 5, 1879 (RECORD, page 257), a Greenbacker, who was 
elected protesting that he was a better Democrat than his oppo- 
nent, moved to strike out the sixth section of the Army bill, viz, 
that part of the bill which prohibited the use of soldiers and mar- 
shals at the polls. The same Greenbacker on June 26, 1879 (Rec- 
ORD, 2365), sought by amendment to defeat the bill which 
requi nonpartisan jurors in Federal courts. He also made a 
eee for the amendment, which is on page 2365, Forty-sixth 

nm . 


On June 10, 1879 (REcoRD, page 1908),on the vote in the House 
to prevent marshals and soldiers from controlling elections in the 
South, when the yeas and nays werecalled 102 Democrats voted for 
the bill, 84 Rieekiicans against it, and 13 Greenbackers refrained 
from voting. 

The Greenbackers therefore showed they were clearly in favor 
of having elections controlled by soldiers and marshals. 

On another vote on the same bill 13 Greenbackers refrained 
from voting upon the call of the yeas and nays. 

On June 27, 1879 (REcoRD, page 2397), the House voted upon 
a bill which prohibited the use of marshals and soldiers at the 
polls; 13 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

June 30, 1879 (REcoRD, page 2443), the bill was vetoed, and the 
same day it was voted upon in the House; 14 Greenbackers re- 
frained from voting. 

In December a bill was voted upon to prevent officers of the 
Government from intermeddling in elections by threats or men- 
aces, or contributions of money, or the use of official patronage. 
The Republicans voted against this, and when the yeas and nays 
were ordered 13 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

On January 12, 1880 (RECORD, page 289), 4 Greenbackers voted 
with 99 Republicans nst free trade on salt, and 6 Greenback- 
ers refused to vote, and thus aided the Republicans in defeating 
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this effort of the Democrats to give the people free salt; and on 
March 8, 1880, upon the same subject, 7 Greenbackers voted with 
97 Republicans. 

March 8, 1880 (REcoRD, page 1385), on Mr. Samford’s bill to 
reduce the tariff on articles used by the poor 50 per cent, 8 Green- 
backers voted with 102 Republicans against the measure. 

March 23, 1880, on Mr. Townshend's bill to put salt and many 
other articles on the free list, 5 Greenbackers voted with 100 Re- 
pee On a second vote regarding the subject, 8 Green- 
oackers voted with 108 Republicans, and ona third vote on this 
subject 7 Greenbackers voted with 105 Republicans. 

In the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses there was a@ 
great struggle on the part of the Republicans to obtain an unfair 
apportionment of representation in Congress, which was unduly 
favorable to Republicans and did great injustice to Democrats. 

March 3, 1881 (RECORD, page 2434), on this question 6 Green- 
backers voted with the 110 Republicans on the bill favorable to 
Republicans. 

On the same day, on another vote favorable to Republicans, 11 
Greenbackers voted with 116 Republicans, and on the passage of 
the bill, which was favorable to Republicans, 12 Greenbackers 
voted with 114 Republicans, and on the passage of the bill in the 
Forty-seventh Congress 6 Greenbackers voted with 136 Repub- 
licans. On Mr. Beltzhoover’s amendment, which was favorable 
to Democrats, 3 Greenbackers voted against it with 129 Repub- 
licans. 

June 27, 1882 (RECORD, page 5415), on Mr. Springer’s amend- 
ment to repeal all internal-revenue taxes except taxes on whisky, 
Democrats all voted for it, Republicans all against it, and the 
Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

March, 1882, upon the vote to increase the powers and privi- 
leges of national banks, which was favorable tomonopoly, 2 Green- 
backers voted with 99 Republicans, and against the people. 

On motion to reconsider the vote, 4 Greenbackers voted with 
105 Republicans. 

On Bayne’s amendment in favor of monopoly, 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 95 Republicans, 

On Buckner’s amendment favorable to the people, 8 Green- 
backers joined 105 Republicans in voting against the people. 

February 17, 1882 (RECORD, page 1251), on Mr. Colerick’s amend- 
ment favorable to Democrats, 6 Greenbackers voted against it 
with 128 Republicans. On Mr. Colerick’s motion to reconsider, 4 
Greenbackers voted with 124 Republicans. 


GREENBACKERS VOTE IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


In 1881 Mr. Wood reported a bill to refund the debt in 3 per 
cent bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United States after tive 
years and payable in ten years. The bill also authorized the issu- 
ance of $300,000,000 of small certificates to be used as currency, 
which issues could be redeemed after one year. The bill also pro- 
vided that these bonds and certificates should be used for the re- 
demption of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest, and that after 
May 1, 1881, these bonds alone should be received from national 
banks as security for circulation. This would have made 3 per 
cent bonds sell for at least 115. On this measure, which was very 
favorable to the people and against the banks, the Greenbackers 
arrayed themselves side by side with the Republicans in favor of 
banks and against the people. 

On January 19, 1881 (RECORD, page 783), the vote was taken 
upon the passage the bill; 8 Greenbackers together with 109 Re- 
publicans voted against the bill and 125 Democrats for it. Upon 
another vote 10 Greenbackers voted against it together with 104 
Republicans. Upon the return of the bill from the Senate 7 
Greenbackers voted against it together with 86 Republicans. 

The Greenbackers who voted against this bill were De La Ma- 
tyr, Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, Lowe, Murch, Weaver, 
Wright, Yocum. 

To show that this bill was favorable to the people and against 
national banks, and that the Greenbackers voted against the bill 
with the full knowledge of this, I will read from a speech deliv- 
ered by General Weaver January 19, 1881 (RECORD, page 776), 
In speaking of this bill he says: 





First. By the law as it now stands national banks may use any and all 
kinds of Government bonds to secure their circulation. 
Second. They may deposit in pledge bonds upon which all interest has 


ceased. 

Third. These banks may, whenever and as often as they see proper, retire 
and in turn increase their circulation by depositing lawful money with the 
Secretary of the seeerery., Now, all three of these privileges are taken away 
by the provisions of this bill. 


It showed that President Hayes fully understood the bill was 
against national banks when he vetoed it on March 3, 1881, 
(RECORD, page 2433.) The veto message says: 


Ishould not deem it my duty to interpose my constitutional objection to 
the passage of the present bill if it did not contain, in its fifth section, pro- 
visions, which in my judgment, seriously impair the value and tend to the 
destruction of the present. national banking system of the country. This 
system has now been in operation almost twenty years. No safer or more 
beneficial banking system was ever established. 
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Now, the bill passed the House by only 10 majority, and the 
Democrats saw clearly they could not pass the bill over the 
President’s veto by a two-thirds vote. herefore, Mr. Tucker 
(REcoRD, page 2434) moved that the veto message lie on the 
table, to be called up hereafter, and on this 5 Greenbackers voted 
with the Republicans and against about 125 Democrats, including 
such men as Carlisle, BLACKBURN, Blount, CULBERSON, Forney, 
Hatch, Hooker, Kenna, McMiLiin, MiLis, Morrison, Reagan, 
Springer, and Stevenson. It seemed very strange to see Green- 
backers, who were elected on a pledge to oppose national banks, 
vote against this measure. 

GREENBACKERS AID REPUBLICANS TO VIOLATE THE CONSTITUTION. 

March 29, 1882, on the vote to violate the Constitution and de- 


stroy time-honored rules of the House of Representatives and 


give unbridled authority to the Republicans, all the Greenbackers 
present voted with 144 Republicans. 

This vote is recorded in the Recorp, pa8e 4829. Had these 
Greenbackers refrained from voting, the Republicans would not 
have been able to commit this outrage upon the Constitution. 

In their efforts to prevent this out: the Democrats exhausted 
every effort possible, and they would have succeeded had not the 
Greenbackers joined hands with the Republicans, 

On the morning of May 29, 1882, before the Republicans were 
able to reach the vote to which I have referred, the Democrats 
succeeded in forcing four yea-and-nay votes. The first is re- 
corded on page 43805 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and every 
Greenbacker present and voting is recorded as voting with the 
Be renee 

‘he second is on page 4325, the third is on page 4327, and the 
fourth is on page 4328, and in each case the Recorp shows that 
every Greenbacker present and voting cast his vote with the 
Republicans. 

On a vote in the House to seat a negro—Lynch—in place of a 
white Democrat, 5 Greenbackers voted with 120 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat a Democrat—Dibble—and seat Mackey, a Re- 
publican, 7 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat Tillman, a Democrat, and seat a negro— 
Smalls—4 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On vote on the previous question of unseating General Shelly, 
a Democrat, 5 Greenbackers voted with 138 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat General Shelly, 5 Greenbackers voted with 
140 Republicans. 

The Greenbackers commenced their career of joining their 
votes to the votes of Republicans and against Democrats at the 
beginning of the Forty-sixth Congress. On March 19, 1879, page 
27 of the Recorp, and before that Congress had been in session 
two hours, Mr. Frys, a Republican from Maine, made a motion 
to prevent Mr. Hull, a Democrat, from being sworn in as a mem- 
ber, the purpose being, if possible, to seat Mr. Hull’s opponent, 
who was an extreme radical Republican. This was an insult to 
a sovereign State, the governor and secretary of state of said 
Commonwealth having certified to the member's election. Eleven 
Greenbackers voted with 126 Republicans for this outrage, and 
140 Democrats voted inst it. Mr. Harris, a Democrat from 
Virginia, then moved t Mr. Hull be sworn in as a member. 
Mr. Garfield called for the yeas and nays, and 12 Greenbackers 
and 124 Republicans voted against it, and 140 Democrats voted 
for the motion. 

The 12 Greenbackers who voted against seating Mr. Hull were: 
Barlow, De La Martyr, Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, Kelley, 
Lowe, Murch, Daniel L. Aussell, Weaver, and Yocum. This 
vote is recorded in the Recorp, March 19, 1879, page 28. 

The Greenbackers continued their support of the Republican 
party during their entire career of four ra the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and including the last night of the session, March 3, 
1882, when they repeatedly voted with Republicans to unseat Gov- 
ernor Richardson, of South Carolina, and seat a negro named Sam- 
uel Lee, said negro Lee having no claim to the seat whatever, even 
a Republican election committee having made a report that he was 
not elected. On this vote 4 Greenbackers voted with 119 Repub- 
licans to seat the negro and 114 Democrats against it. (REecorp, 

e 8752.) The Republicans, assisted more or less by the Green- 

skers, continued their efforts to unseat Governor Richardson 
and seat the negro Sainuel Lee. Several yea-and-nay votes were 
had. They are recorded in the Recorb, pages 3753, 3754, 3755, 
8759, 3760, 3764, 8772, second session Forty-seventh Congress. The 
Democrats broke a quorum twice during the contest, and on both 
occasions the Republicans demanded a call of the House. 

March 2, 1883, in the case of Sessinghans vs. Frost, 7 Green- 
backers voted with 119 Republicans and against 110 Democrats to 
unseat a Democrat, R. Graham Frost, and seat a Republican, 
Sessinghaus. (See Recorp, page 3631.) 

GREENBACKERS VOTE WITH REPUBLICANS FOR HIGH-TARIFF TAX. 

But worse than all that, in the great struggle made by Demo- 
crats to defeat the iniquitous tariff act of March 3, 1883, many of 
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the Greenbackers voted with the Republicans and against the 
me le. On the vote to establish the Tariff Commission, 6 Green- 

yackers voted with the 117 Republicans and against 58 Democrats 
aud on the vote on the bill 4 Greenbackers voted with 136 Repub- 
licans against 112 Democrats. 

On vote to reduce the tariff tax the Greenbackers very generally 
voted with the Republicans against the Democrats, and on vote to 
increase the tariff tax the Greenbackers again voted with the 
Republicans and against the Democrats. 

une 6, 1882, on bill to more than double tariff tax upon woolen 
oods all the Greenbackers who voted cast their vote with the 
publicans for this cog 

March 30, 1882, on Tariff Commission, 4 Greenbackers voted 
with 113 Republicans, On second vote, 6 Greenbackers voted 
with 124 Republicans. When the bill passed, 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 116 ublicans. 

On June 6, 1882, 5 Greenbackers voted with 99 Republicans 
against abolishing the tariff tax on trace chains. 

On December 16, 1881, on the election of officers of the House 
of Representatives, upon the vote whether the officers of the 
House should be Democratic or Republican, 8 Greenbackers 
voted with 147 Republicans for the Republican officers and 
against Democratic officers. 


DEMOCRATS SOLIDLY FOR—REPUBLICANS SOLIDLY AGAINST FARMERS. 


On April 7, 1882 (REecorD, page 3057), on a vote “‘ to place wool 
on the free list and to reduce the duties on woolen goods,” such 
as are worn by farmers and laborin e, 187 Democrats 
voted for it, and 57 Republicans an Populist [Mr. Otis of 
Kansas} inst it. 

On April 9, 1892 (RecorD, page 3141), upon a vote to admit free 
of duty bagging for cotton, machinery for manufacturing bag- 
ging, cotton ties, cotton gins, and parts thereof, 159 Democrats 
voted for it, and 44 Republicans against it. 

On May 2, 1892 (REcorD, 3842), on a vote to put binding 
twine for farmers on the free list, 176 ocrats voted for it, and 
44 area against it. 

On July 8, 1892 (REcoRD, page 5906), on vote to reduce duty on 
tin plate and make it free after October 1, 1894, all for the benefit 
of farmers and laboring men, 199 Democrats voted for it, and 61 
Republicans against it. 

ll these measures were specially in favor of farmers. With 
one or two exceptions the Democrats voted solidly for these bills, 
and the Republicans voted solidly against them. 


POPULISTS AID REPUBLICANS TO DEFEAT FREE COINAGE OF SILVER IN 1892 


On March 24, 1892, the House voted upon a bill for free silver 
coinage. Upon Mr. Burrows’s motion to lay the bill on the table 
the vote (REcoRD, 2544) was 148 yeas and 148 nays. The 
Speaker then added his name to the negative vote. Every Demo- 
crat south of the Ohio River except two voted in favor of silver. 
A gold-standard man moved to reconsider tne above vote, which 
motion Mr. Bland moved to lay on the table. The motion was 
lost by one vote, page 2545. The motion was then voted on and 
was carried by two votes, pase 2546. 

Hon. Hosea H. Rockwell was the only man from New York or 
New England who voted with the Democrats for free silver. 
He been a brave soldier in a white regiment during the war 
and had been fairly elected to Congress, but notwithstan this, 
the Republicans and Populists combined to drive him from Con- 
gress and put in his place Henry F. Noyes, who was not elected 


and who was a colonel of a negro regiment d the war, but 
was an extreme ee Republican. After a 
they succeeded in getting a vote on this contest on April 22, 

This was the supreme le for silver and for the le, and 


every member of Con fully realized that a vote t Mr. 
Rockwell was a vote for the gold eine people, 
and yet, with that knowledge, every People’s man in this 
supreme moment deserted their preten ples and the peo- 
ple and voted with the Republicans against silver and in favor of 
a ee Republican. 
he Populists or third-party men who thus voted the 
coinage of silver were Messrs. Baker of Kansas, Clover, Davis 
Halvorson, Kem, Otis, re Watson, and Winn. They all 
voted with the gold-sta: Republicans in the numerous votes, 
by viva voce, by division, and by tellers, and also in three separate 
yea-and-nay votes. The first of these -nay votes is re- 
corded on page 3539; the second on eee ee 
3541 of the Recorp, all on April 22, 1892. Mr. Mc han with- 
held his vote twice, but otherwise voted with the dard 
men. 
POPULISTS VOTED AGAINST AND OPPOSED SILVER COINAGE IN 1896. 

On a vote for free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
17 to 1 (RecorD, August 28, 1893, page 1004), Mr. Harris and Mr. 
eke Populists, voted against 88 Democrats and with 111 


Republicans against silver coinage at 17 to 1, and Mr. Baker of 


& 
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Mr. Boen, Mr. Cannon of California, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Kem. Mr. Pence, and Mr. Simpson sat in their seats 
and declined to vote. 

On the vote for free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 18 to 1 (Recorp, August 28, 1893, pages 1005 and 1006), Messrs. 
Harris, Kem, and McKeighan voted against 88 Democrats and 
with 110 Republicans against silver coinage, and Messrs. BAKER 
of Kansas, Boen, Davis, Hudson, Pence, and Simpson sat in their 
seats and declined to vote. 

On the vote for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 19 to 1 
(RecorD, August 28, 1893, pages 1005 and 1006), the vote and 
action of the Populists, with the exception of Mr. Cannon of Cali- 
fornia, was the same as it was upon the vote for free coinage at 
the ratio of 17 to 1. 

On the vote for free and unlimited coinage of silver at 20 to 1 
(RecorD, August 28, 1893, page 1006) the vote and action of the 
Populists was the same as the vote for free and anlimited coinage 
of siverat 18 to 1. 

On a vote for the coinage of silver at 16 to 1, under the Bland- 
Allison Act, Mr. NEWLANDs declined to vote. (Rrecorp, August 
28, 1893, page 1007.) 

POPULISTS AIDED REPUBLICANS UNDER MR. REED IN OPPOSING REDUCTION 
OF TARIFY TAXATION. 

On a vote January 5, 1894 (Recorp, page 537), for taking up a 
bill for reducing tariff taxation and lightening the burdens upon 
the people, Messrs. Baker of Kansas, Boen, Davis, Harris, Hudson, 
Kem, NEWLANDS, Pence, and Simpson, Populists, or Third Party 
men, joined the solid Republican party under the leadership of the 
arch protectionists, Mr. Reep and Mr. BoureLue, aod refused to 
vote upon the bill, and im this manner made 7 less than a quorum, 
and thus aided the Republican party in continuing oppressions 
upon the people. 

On another vote, January 5, 1894 (RECORD, page 538), the Popu- 
lists again, in the same way, joined and aided the Republicans in 
efforts to oppress the people. 

Again, on January 5, 1594 (RECORD, page 538), on another vote, 
the Populists for the third time, in the same way, joined and 
aided the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

On another vote, the same day (REcoRD, page 539), the Popu- 
lists, for a fourth time, in the same way, joined and aided the 
Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

Again, on January 6, 1804 (RECORD, page 544), on another vote, 
the Populists, for a fifth time, in the same way, joined and aided 
the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

The same day (RECORD, page 545), on another vote, the Popu- 
lists, for a sixth time, in the same way, joined and aided the 
Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

Again, on the same day (REcoRD, page 546), on another vote, 
the Populists, for the seventh time, in the same way, joined and 
aided Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

On January 8, 1894 (RECORD, page 565), on another vote, the 
Populists, for an eighth time, in the same way, joined and aided 
the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. The same day 
(RECORD, page 570) on Mr. REED’s motion to recommit, the Popu- 
lists, except Mr. Hudson, for a ninth time, in the say way, 
joined and aided the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

same day (REcORD, page 571), on the order for the consid- 
eration of the bill to reduce tariff taxation and lighten the bur- 
dens upon the people, Messrs. Baker of Kansas, Boen, Davis, 
Harris, Kem, NEwWLANDS, Pence, and Simpson refused to vote, 
and thus joined the solid Republican party under the leadership 
of Mr. ReEp and Mr. BouTeE._e, and thus sought to prevent legis- 
lation for reducing tariff taxation and lessening the burdens upon 
the people. 

The REcorD shows that none of these gentlemen were ae 
upon any of these votes; and the Recorp shows that Mr. BAKER 

Kansas, Mr. Boen, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
Pence, and Mr. Simpson were present at other roll calls during 
days that these votes were had. 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS VOTED SOLIDLY FOR SILVER COINAGE. 


On March 1, 1894, the House voted on the bill to coin the silver 
bullion in the Treasury. Upon the vote to strike out the second 
section of the bill, so as only to permit the a_i of $55,156,681, 
Fae — ocrats voted against the amendment and 59 Republicans 
or it. 

Upon Mr. Bland’s substitute, 172, nearly all Democrats, voted 
for it, and only 94, mostl eee, inst it, and only two 
membersof Congress south of the banks of the Ohio voted against it. 

On the vote to recommit, ——- the Republicans and the 
Northeastern Democrats, im all 182 in number, voted to recom- 
mit the bill. The eee the recommittal was 168, including 
every Democrat but one the South. 

Upon the passage of the bill 168 votes were cast in its favor, 
including every Democrat but one from the South. There were 
129 votes cast against it, including nearly every Republican. 


Upon the vote to pass the bill over the President’s veto on April 
4, 1894, 119 Democrats voted in favor of its passage. The vote 
against its passage was 114, including almost the solid Republican 
party aided by gold-standard Democrats, mostly from the North 
and East. Only two members of Congress from south of the 
banks of the Ohio River voted against the bill. 

June 5, 1894, page 6841, Senator ALLEN said: 

If the $100,000,000 that were found in the Treasury when Mr. Harrison came 
into the Presidential office had been judiciously used there would be no n 


cessity to-day for the levying of a tax upon su 


gar 
POPULISTS VOTED WITH THE REPUBLICANS TO PREVENT AN INCREASE OF 
CURRENCY 

On June 6, 1894, the Populists in a body joined the Repub 
and voted against the Democrats on the measure to repeal the 10 
er cent tax on State bank issues. There were 102 votes for the 

ill, all of them by Democrats and including every Democrat south 
of the Ohio River. The votes against the bill included every Re- 
publican and every Populist. 

I will now present a table showing the recorded vote on thirty- 
six measures introduced by Republicans, in which Greenbackers, 
Populists, or Third Party men voted with Republicans in favor of 
these measures, all of which were to benefit banks and monopoly, 
and against the interests of the people. I also present a table 
which shows the recorded vote upon thirty-seven measures intro- 
duced by Democrats, in which Greenbackers, Populists, or Third 
Party men voted with Republicans and against these measures, in 
favor of banks and monopoly and against the people. 

In these tables 1 have included some votes which are purely 
political, in which Greenbackers, Populists, or Third Party men 
voted with Republicans to give increased strength to the Repub- 
lican party. 


















Votes in the House of Representatives upon Republican measures in the interests 
of banks and munopolies and against the interest of the pe 
Re ‘ i 
Demo and Green 
cra ba rs or Po 
} votes u fav > 
against! of | nd 
ban Monopo . 
and mo-| and against in 
Date. Character of measure. h hoy ’ terests of the 
les an eon! 
| in the : 
ests oO > . 
ithe peo Repub backers 
| } licans r Por 
| pie ulist 
Mar. 8,188) Onreferring a bill toreduce taxes toa | &4 97 7 
comm to prevent ItS passage 
Mar. 23,1880 | Vote to delay and defeat Mr. Town- | 04 | 10 4 
shend’s bill to place salt, printing 
type, printing paper, chemical 
and materials used in making pa 
per upon the free list. 
ts On Gartield’s motion to defeat Town- 84 105 7 
shend's bill by referring it to com- | 
mittee. 
Mar. 3,1881| On apportionment of representation 127 110 } 6 
at 322, which was favorable to Re } 
publicans. 
Do.......| On motion to fix representation at | 120 | 116 | 11 
319, which was also favorable to Re 
publicans. } 
a On passage of the bill favorable to 113 | 1l4 13 
Republicans. 
Feb. 17,1882 | Mr. Anderson moved to fix the House 100 | 136 6 
of Representatives at 325 members. | 
i dbdaed On vote favorable to Republicans OW 1» 5 
and against Democratic principles. 
Mar. 17, 1882 | On Mr. Cameron’s amendment favor- 86 99 3 
able to national banks and to Re- 
publicans. 
ae eee On reconsidering the above vote-_... 87 | 105 | 4 
Mar. 20, 1882 | Mr. Kelley's motion to consider the i | 113 | 4 
Tariff Commission. 
Mar. 23, 1882 | Mr. Kasson’s amendment favorable 96 | 44 3 
to Chinese. | } 
May 6,1882 | Tariff Commission bill passed __. 4 75 | 116 7 
May 29, 1882 | Page 4325 of the Recorp, Mr. Reed's |.....-.. } 142 4 
motion to lay Mr. Randall's motion } 
on the table. } 
DGisecns -| Page 4328 of Recorp, Mr. Reed’s de- 142 | 9 
mand for previous question on un- 
constitutional rule. | 
Do.......| On vote to give Republicans unlim- ; l4l 9 
ited and unbridled authority 
May 29,1882 | To seat a negro (Lynch) in place of a | 3 120 5 
white Democrat. | 
Do.......| In unseating Dibble and seating | | lf 7 
Mackey. ! 
Do.......| In unseating Tillman and seating a | | 140 4 
negro (Smalls). 
Do......./ On the previous question of unseat- |......... | 138 » 
ing Shelly. 

May 29,1882 | On the vote to unseat Shelly -.-..... ..- ae } 140 5 
Mar. 19,1879 | On Frye’s motion against Hull andin | 140 | 126 li 
favor of a Republican. | 
Mar. 20, 1882 | On Tariff Commission ................. 68} 117 4 








June 27, 1882 | 

July 8, 1882 

July 26, 1882 

Mar. 2, 1883 

Mar. 3, 1883 
Do 


June 20, 1804 


Votes in the House of Representatives u 


Mar. 19, 1879 
June 10, 1879 
June 27, 1879 
June 3, 1879 


Jan. 12,1880 
Mar. 8&,1880 


Mar. 23,1880 


Jan. 19,1881 
Dec. 6,1881 
May 18,1882 


May 6, 1882 


Se are 
June 6, 182 
June 27, 1882 


Apr. 7,189 


Aug. 28, 1803 


Ang. 28, 1883 
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Votes in the House of Representatives upon Republican measures in the interests 


of banks and monopolies, etc.—Continued. 


Character of measure. 


On passage of internal-revenue bill. 

Mr. Kelley's motion to increase tariff 
on knit goods from 85 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

Motion to recommit Mr. Tucker's bill 
in favor of free American ships. 

To unseat a Democrat (Frost) and 
seat a Republican. 

pO Ee ae 

On vote to seat a negro and unseat a 
Democrat. 

To unseat a silver Democrat and seat 
agold-standard Republican colonel 
ot s negro regiment. 

2 ao. 

Motion having the same ultimate 
purpose. 

On Mr. Reed's motion to recommit 
one for consideration of tariff 

ill. 

Vote in Senate to continue the 
bounty on sugar for ll years. 

Vote in Senate to retain graduated 
bounty on sugar for 11 years. 

Vote in Senate on Peffer'’s amend- 
ment to tax salt. 


Demo- 
cratic 
votes 

against 
yanks 


and mo- 


nopo- 
lies and 
in the 
inter- 
ests of 
the peo- 
ple. 





77 
46 
71 
110 


112 
1l4 


Republicans 
and Green- 





























Votes in the House of Representatives upon Democratic measures i 
and monopolies, etc.—Continued. 7 cant 








Republicans 
and Green 































backers or Pop- cratic | backers or Pop. 
ulists in fever votes uliste in fav ; 
“monopolies Banks | “monopolies 
and against in- and against in- 
terests of the Date. Character of measure. 1LoPo-, | terests of the 
people. in the people. 
ee inter- ; 
Green- t: Green- 
Repub-| backers the tl Ropu backers 
licans.| or Pop- ple. cans. | or Pop 
ulists. ulists. 
119 *7 DO ..c0s On vote for free and unlimited coin- 105 *10 
108 4 age of silver at 20 to 1. 
Jan. 5,1894 | On vote to take up bill to reduce tax- 
ation. 
96 SE. Rr emesnee ie eae case pnna onan lagna 
119 Gb ane gzecionesatee manees enna ensacnnqeouenpouesnmanes 
136 Bf On nnn ne lon nn BO wnnccccncccccccceneccceroccncosce 
119 PO em ecsa|-n2=- GO onnennnvencececnnecccsesceeweceres 
7 9 Da KineitlinglAR ide th ii ian deainahetyaibincas 
June 6,1894 | On vote to yopen! 10 per cent tax on 
State bank issues. 
14 g | June 5,1894 | Vote in Senate to abolish bounty on 
78 10 a. 
14| 8 | "*in votes thus marked @ portion and sometimes all of the Populists and 
Republicans refused to vote; I therefore classify the Populists as joining the 
81 1 Republicans against the measures. 
DEMOCRATS THE ONLY TRUE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 
7 *| This record gives abundant proof that Populists, Greenbackers, 
2 1 | or Third Party men, under whatever name they may appear, have 


nm Democratic measures against banks 


and monopolies and in the interest of the people. 


On Mr. Harris's motion to seat a 


Democrat. 
On vote to am marshals and sol- 
8. 


diers at the 
On another vote to prohibit marshals 

and soldiers at the polls. 
ter President's 


Vote on same bill 
veto. 

Bill to make salt free of duty......... 

On motion on Mr. Samford's bill to 
reduce tariff 50 per cent on many 
articles used Oy penctang people, 
and to make ting paper, type, 
and material free. 

Mr. Nicholls’s motion favorable to 
bill to place salt, printing type, 

rinting paper, chemicals, and ma- 
terials u in making paper upon 
the free list. 

Mr. Wood's bill to refund in 3 per cent 
bonds, redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States after one year. 

woe the same bill came back to the 

ouse. 

Pending debt and destruction of na- 
tional-bank system. 

On motion to elect Democratic officers 
of the House. 

Mr. Bland's bill for substituti: 
United States currency for national- 
bank notes. 

Mr. Mills in favor of resolution that 
no more money be collected 
than is n for the wants of 
the Government economically ad- 
ministered, and that the maximum 
revenue duty should be imposed on 
all luxuries. 

Mr. Buckner's amendment restrict- 
ing national banks and favoring 
the people. 

Mr. Beltzhoover's amendment to pre- 
vent gerrymandering. 

Mr. Colerick moved to fix the House 
of Representatives at 316, favora- 
ble to the Democrats. 

Mr. Colerick moved to reconsider... 


On Mr. Blackburn's motion todelay..|......... 
vote on rule, page 4305. 
; On Mr. Kenna‘s motion, 
| On bill toabolish duty on chains. 


On Springer’s amendment to abol- 
ish excessive internal taxes. 
| On vote to reduce tariff tax on woolen 
clothing used by laboring ple. 
| On vote tor free and unlimi coin- 
ago of silver at 17 to 1. 
On vote for free and unlimited coin- 
| «ge of silver at 18 to 1. 
| On vote for free and unlimited coin- 
} age of silver at 19 tol. 


cn en 


Rsaee2k 


8 


119 









repeatedly aided the Republicans in thwarting the efforts of Dem- 
ocrats to legislate in the interests of the people. It shows clear] 
they have aided the Republicans in pape the national- 
bank system, in perpetuating the gold standard, in maintaining 
high tariffs, in force bills, and in controlling elections by soldiers 
3g | 2nd marshals, and other obnoxious and pernicious 1 ation by 
which the Republicans have added wealth to the rich and increased 
the poverty and suffering of the great mass of the people; and the 
13 | ¢Vidence is clear beyond question that the leaders of the Green- 
back, Populist, and other Third Party movements in the South 
13 | seek and receive financial aid from the Republican party, and the 
proof is also abundant that their leaders promise in return to sup- 
g | port tariff and other legislation which they must knowis destruc- 
ee the farmers and other laboring people of the Southern 
states. 
Weall remember how Mr. HENDERSON, a Republican member 
5 | of Congress from Iowa, showed that in 1880 General Weaver ran 
for President to aid General Garfield, or, as Mr. HENDERSON ex- 
pressed it, as the tail of the a kite. 
The proof is abundant that Chris , of the ublican com- 
10 | mittee, came to Alabama in 1892, and that the Weaver electors 
were pledged to vote for Harrison, ded by so doing they 


_ 
i) 


could defeat the Democratic party and reelect Harrison President 
of the United States; and in 1894 the ts of the Democratic 
in Alabama secretly arranged those -tariff, force- 


rt 
pill ublicans, Senators Hoar and LopGs and other Repub- 
licans of the Senate and House by which, in return for money, 
the Populists or Jeffersonians of Alabama were in future to give 
their support to the Republican , 
6| Senator Hoar, in speaking of Captain Kolb, says: 

We all believe that this movement is of the utmost importance; that it is 


the most fact that has taken place in the history of the South for 
many years. 


Senator Hoar also says: 


8| Thatif he succeeds the solid South is broken and that the success of the 
cause of protection is assured. 


8| Senator Hoar also says to his Republican associates: 
6 | . [have no doubt that the forces that he leads will be found acting with us 


coo 


in all great essentials in the future. 
4| The New York Sun says: 
8 The Home Market Club has sent out circulars marked “In confidence,” 
: seeking to raise this money. ; 
6| The circular closes in these words: 
*10| prudence requires that strict should be observed in raising the 
money. There is so much eae South that it might be fatal tothe 
1 | cause to have it become known the Kolb receives an aid from New 
land. We pray you, therefore, toa qoeing any but discreet men, 
*8 | to press upon them the importance of secrecy. 
"10; This is only corroborative of the evidence furnished 


exposure 
#10 + Ahan records of which I have given in this 
e 


re we have positive proof that the leaders of the opposi to 








the Democratic party in Alabama have convinced the authors of the 
force bill and the arch protectionists, Senators Hoar and LopGE, 
that they and their followers will be found acting with these Re- 
publican leaders in the future. 

The evolution has been rapid. Two years ago the opponents of 
the Democratic party in Alabama publicly proclaimed themselves 
as the purest Democrats, as better Democrats than the body of 
the Democratic party. Atthe same time they were secretly pledg- 
ing themselves to support the most obnoxious Republican meas- 
ures and principles; and now they have joined themselves with 
the solid Repub ican party of that State, and if a gold-standard 
Republican is elec President they will be the foremost in de- 
manding Republican patronage. 

This record should admonish every true lover of his country 
that there is but one way on earth to restore our country to peace 
and prosperity; that there is but one way to reestablish the South 
and the rural sections upon the principles which governed when 
we were happy and prosperous, and that one way is to place every 
Department of the Government under the control of true and 
unquestioned Democrats. 


POPULIST BILLS INJURIOUS TO THE SOUTH. 


I have before me four bills, introduced in the last Congress by 
Populists, which I submit would, if enacted into law, do more 
harm to the people of the South than any measures ever pro- 
= in Congress, unless we except the force bill and confiscation 

ills which were introduced soon after the close of the war. 

House bill 3186, by Mr. Hudson, a Populist, provided— 

That all pensioners for service in the Federal Army and 7 during the 
war may receive in one payment ten times the annual amount of the pension. 

This would cost the Government this year $1,500,000,000. 

House bill 3436, by Mr. Davis, Populist from Kansas, pro- 
vides—— 

That the morteage debt of any paste or of real estate used as a home or 
for support, shall be paid by the Uni tates where anappraisement board 
finds the estate to be worth the full amount of the mortgage, and the debtor 
shall be allowed to redeem his property from the United States within twenty 
years by paying an interest of 1 per cent per annum. 

It is estimated that this would enable persons to get money of 
the United States for twenty years at 1 per cent interest to an 
amount exceeding $12,000,000,000. 


The rich and influential owners of real estate in cities would be | 


the first beneficiaries, and the Government would become bank- 
rupt before the farmers could get any benefit from the act. 
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House bill 3437, by Mr. Davis, Populist, from Kansas, provides 
for— 

Granting a pension of $10 to $25 per month to all soldiers or sailors of the 
Union Army and Navy in the late war, and also to widows and minors; 
this to be in addition to disability pensions granted under present laws. 

The Commissioner of Pensions estimates that this bill would 
increase our annual disbursements for pensions to $460,000,000 
for the coming year. 

House bill 6767, by Mr. Davis, Populist member from Kansas: 

Directs the immediate enlistment of 500,000 men to be fed, clothed p rid, and 
provided for the same as the Regular Army; said army to be employed on 
works of public improvement, canals, rivers, and harbors, irrigation works, 
public highways, etc. 

As the present Army of 25,000 men costs over $23,700,000 a year, 
the cost of simply the clothing, food, pay, etc., of this proposed 
army of 500,000 men would probably exceed $474,000,000. 

If these bills should go into effect it would require the disburse- 
ment this year by the United States Government of $14,434,000,- 
000, which is more than forty times the entire income of the United 
States, and as the entire amount of gold, silver, and paper money 
circulation of the world is only $10,037,568,000, the proposed ex- 
penditure this year by these four Populist bills would be one-half 
greater than all the money in the world. And yet these bills are 
only a few of the many impracticable measures which the Popu- 
lists in Congress have prepared to have enacted into law. 

The only possible way to raise this stupendous sum would be by 
a direct tax, and as the Constitution provides that direct taxes 
be apportioned according to population the amount Alabama 
would be required to pay this year would be $350,000,000. This 
would be about double the assessed value of all the property in 
that State. It is very clear that the passage and enforcement of 
these bills would bring bankruptcy and ruin upon all the people 
in the South. 

The Democratic party has always befriended labor by insisting 
upon the strictest economy in the administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to show the difference between Democratic economy 
and Republican profligacy I have prepared Table No. 1, showing 
the expenditures of the Government for the seventy-two years 
from 1789 to 1861, during substantially all of which time we were 
under Democratic administration. 

This table comprises all expenditures of every character, includ- 
ing the cost of all wars—the war of 1812, all Indian wars, the war 
with Mexico, and the preparation for a war with Tripoli. It is as 
follows: 


TABLE No. 1.—Total expenditures of the United States under Democratic government from March h, 1789, to June 30, 1961. 























. aa i : . , Total expendi- 

War Navy Indians. Pensions. | see ot Premium. Interest. | tures, includ- 

| ing premium, 

En ossensuns $27, 000.00 $175,813.88 | $1,083,971.61 | $1,919, 589. 3.08}  $3,007,451.55 
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ees 
TABLES No. 1.—Total expenditures of the United: States, mostly under Democratic government, from. March |, 1789,.ta, June 30, 1361,—Continned, 


a 

. i iace i Total e 4 
— > . Miscellane- | [Netordinary atl at expondf 
ae Pensions ous. expenditures, | Premium, Interest. / tures, inciud- 


ellie ing premium, 


$11, 747,345.25 | $5,907,718: 23.| $5,087,022.88 | $2,882, 797.96 | $5,393,279.72 | $30, 868,164. 04 $30, 868. 104 
13, 682, 730.1 6, 646,914.53 | 4,348,006.19 | = 2,672,162.45 | 9, 898,37027 | 37, 248, 214: 26 einen tei a on ST 4g 14 oe 
12,897, 224.16 | 6,151,580.53 | 5,504,1990,34)  2,156,057.20 | 7,160, 664.76] 33,849,718: 08- | $14,900/48 | 33° See 71a ch 
(916,098.80! 6,182, 204.2% | 2,528, 917/281 3,142,/750.51 | 5, 725,990.80] 26,496,948, 73 39, 833. 89 28. 806, 782. 12 
Oi, 267.23.) 6, 118,806.89.) 2,331, 794, 2,603,562.17 | 5,995,308.98.) 174, 598.08 | a canoe 
8, 801, G10, 2 5,001, 076,97 | 2,514, 887, 2,388,484.51 | 6,400;881.45 |: 284, O77. 55 
5, 610, 438, 3, BUT, 242.951 1,108, 008.6 1,378, 981.33 | 6,775,624.61 | 24,361,: 773, 549. 85 

2,908, 671.95 | 3, 727,711.53 578, 371 889,041.12 | 3,202;718:00 523, 583. 91 

5, 218, 183. 66 6, 498, 109. 11 1, 256, 532. é 2, 082, 008. 99 5, 645, 183.86 | 20, 650, 108.01 |... 1, 838, 452. 13 

5, 746, 20). 2 6, 207, 177. 88 1, 58, 351. : 2, 400, 788.11 5, 911, 760.98 21, 805, 369. 61 1, 040, 458,18 

10, 413, 370. 5 6, 455,013.92 | 1,027,698. 1, 811,097.56 | 6,711,283:89 | 26, 418, 459)50 842, 723. 27 

35, 840, 080.3% 7, 900, 635. 76 sf 1, 744, 883. 63 6, 885, 608. 35 63, 801, 569: 37 1, 119,214, 72 

27, 688, 334. ¢ 0, 408, 476, 02 ; 1, 227,496.48 | 5,650,;851.25.) 45,287, 45% 77 2,390, 705. 88 

14,558, 473,26 | 9, 786, 705, 92 yf t 1, 428, 867. 12,885, 334.24 | 39,933,542. 61 ; 3, 565, 535. 78 

0, O87, (24. f 7, 104, 724: 66 501. 1,866, 886.02 | 16,043,703.36'| 37, 165, 990,09 8, 782, 393.03 

12, 161, 965. 8, 880, 584, 88 ; 2,208, 377.22 | 17,888,982:18 | 44,054, 717.66 ; 3, 696, 760.75 

8, G21, He, 1 8,938, 842.10 | 3,048, 576. 2,401, 858.78 | 17,504,171.45 | 40,330, 954.56 ? p 4, 000, 297. 30 

4,910, 498: 49'| 11,067, 789-53°] 3, 880, 404. 1, 756,306.20 | 17, 463,068.01 | 44,078, 156. 35 ; 3, 685, 832. 74 

11, 722;282; 10, 790,096.82 | 1, 550,389. 5 1, 232,665.00 | 26,672,144.68 | 51,967, 528.42 77, 818. 5, 070,928. 69 

14, 648, O74: 13, 327, 095. 11 2, 772, 900 1,477, 012.33 | 24,090,425.43 | 56,316,197. 72 72, 047. 2 2,314, 464, 99 

16,963, 160.51 | 14,074, 804.64 | 2, 644, 203.4 1, 206, 220.65 | 31,794,088.87 | 66, 772, 527. 385, 372: 1, 953; 822: 37 

19, 150, 150. 8 12, 691, 684, 61 4, Bt, 418; 1, 310, 380.58 | 28,565,498, 77 66, 041, 148.70 363, 572. 1, 503, 245. 23 

25, 679,121.68.) 14,053) 264.64} 4,078; 206. 1, 219, 768.30 | 26,400,016,42 | 72,330, 437.17 7 ; 1, 682, 055. 67 

28,354, 720.58 | 14,690,927.90 | 3,400, 584, 5 1,222, 222-71 | 28, 797,544.40) 66,355, 950:07 2, 687, 649: 70 

16, 472,202.72.) 11,514,649:88.| 2,991,121.! 1, 100,802.32 | 27, 977,978.30} 60,056, 754, 71 3, 144, 120. 94 

28, 001, 530. 12, 387,156.52 | 2,865,481. 1, 084,509.73 | 23,327, 287.69:|  62,616,055.78 | ---| 4,084, 157. 30 


| 668,914, 213, 29°| 900,042, 168. 18 96,904, 164: 35 | 80,738, 327.06 | 487, 845, 595.23 /2, 587, 444; 408.21 | 5, 834, 626.94 | 200,621,980.91 |2, 793, 900, 422. 06 


1 
| ——__—— eee 


| 


It is well to remember that with such a reeord of Democratic | rigid economy and accountability is indispensable toarrest the systematic 
economy the Republican convention which nominated Abraham | P!™2der of the public Treasury by favored partisans. 
Lincoln for President denounced the expenditure which averaged I call attention to the fact that the year immediately preceding 
$38;025,351, as reckless extravagance; and yet the same Repub- | the meetitig of this Republican convention the total expenditure 
lican, party immediately launched out into an expenditure which of the Government under Democratic appropriations was $63,200,- 
during the first few years of Republican administration aver- | 875. The convention, denounced: this as. reckless: extravagance, 
aged annually $835,505,102.61, more than twenty-one times. as | 4d yet during the first four years of their control of the Gov- 
groat as the average expenditure by Democrats. ernment they expended the enormous annual average of $825,595,- 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 1860, 102.61. sf 

The langnage of the Republican platform. of 1860 was in these | [have also prepared Table No, 2, showing the total expendi- 
words: tures. during the years of war, from June 30, 1861, to June 30, 

That the people justly view with alarm the reckless extravagance which 1865. 
pervedes every department of the Federal Government; that a return to It is as follows: 


TABLE No. 2.—Total expenditures of thle Uniied States under Republican government during the war period, from. June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1865. 


Year ending June . | eo | Net ordinary . Total expendi- 
0 | War. Navy, | Indians. Pensions. ‘Miscellaneous, expenditures. | P?emiums. | Interest, | *°™ ree 


abil ees stile ai L 


1862 ..............-.| $804,368, 407.36 | $42, 668, 277.09 | $2,273,223.45 | $853,005.40 | $21, 408,491.16 | $461, 671, 494. 46 $13, 190, 324, 45 | 74, 761, 818. 91 
1868 odaintuiah 509, 208, 600.85 | 63,221, 963.64 | 3,154,357. 11 1,078, 991.59 | 23,265, 965. 39 690, O10, 878. 56 24, 729, 846: 61 714, 740, 725.17 
1804 ea neeeae-+--|  600,791,842.97 | 85, 725,004.67 | 2,620, 857. 77 4, 983,924.41 | 27,505, 509. 46 811,637, 220. 28 58, 685, 421; 69 865, 322, 641. 97 
1865 ................| 1, O81, 828, 260.79 | 122, 612,945.29 | 5,116, 887,08 | 16, 338,811.13 | 48,047, 658.01 | 1, 218, 499;612230°| $1, 717,900, 11 | 97, B87, 712;00°|- 1; 297, 555, 224. 41 


Sdeconean ne case  abiatiillisandaitenasdnmcidivanvenndedenarewe biedhiemecatontehaiiiadamaaditie dane aaeaaaamaaetceda: ate matinee tens seer 
Total ........| 2,715, 78@, 211. 05 | 34, 229, 180.00 | 18) 17M 276. 41 | 23; 254, 882. 53 | 115, 218, 714.08 | 8; 18d, 780, 206: 00 | 1, 717; 900, 11 169, 003, 304, 75 3, B52; 380, 410. 46 
t ee ee 


Also Table No. 3, showing total expenditures from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1895. 


Taaun No. 3.—Total expenditures of the United States, mostly under Republican government, from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1895. 


ditimeteas ocigiltagigicleiteehiannipnigcndesmcaiioa nsec 
Your | 


“v1 ne Net ordinary 
ending | ; Navy. Pensions. Miscellaneous. 
June s0—- expenditures, 


$284, 449, TOL. 81 | $43, 324, 118. 
96, 224, 415.68 | 31,064, 011. 
123, 246, 648,62 | 25, 774, 502. 
78,501, 990.61 | 20, 000, 757. 
57, 055,075.40 | 21, 780, 
26, 708,901.82 | 19,431, 
85, 372,157.20.) 21,249, 809. 
46, 323,138.31 | 23, 526,256.79 
42, 318, 927. 22 
41, 120, 645. 08 
38, O70, 888. 64 
37, 082, 735. 90 , 6, . 
$2,154,147.85 | 17,365,501. 57 
40,425, 660.73 | 15, 125, 126. 84 
38,116, 916.22 | 18, 506, 984. 74 
40, 466,460.55 | 15, 686, 671. 66 
48,570, 494,19} 15, ORB, 046. 26 
48, 902, 382.98) 15, 288, 497.17 
38, 428, 608,38.) 17,282, 601. 44 
42, 670,578.47 | 16, 021, 079. 67 
34,324,152. 74 | 13, 907, 887. 74 
38; 561,025.85 | 15, 141,126.80 
38, S22, 436. 11 16, 26, 437. 65 
44, 425,270.85.) 21,378,809. 31 
44, 582, 888.06.) 22, 006, 206.24 
48, 720, 065, 01 26, 118, 806. 46 
46, 895,456.30 | 28, 174, 138. 08 


Total 
expenditures. 


| 


£ 
E 


& 
SYSSRSBESSSREUNRSSSESRBANE 

iy F 

§ 

= 


$41, 056,961.54 | $387, 688,198. 79 

51,110, 223. 72 202, 947, 733. 87 

53, 009, 867. 67 229,915, 088. 11 

56, 474, 061. 53 190, 496, 354. 95 

53, 237, 461.56 164, 421, 507. 15. 

60, 481, 916. 23 157, SOB, 827.5 

60, 984, 757. 42 158, 201, 856. 19 

73, 328, 110. 06 188, 488; 636.90 

69, 641, 593. 02 179, G19, 885. 41 

71, 070, 702. 98 171, 520; 848. 27 

66, 958, 373. 78 158; 216, 526. 10 

60 141, 535, 497.35 

1B4, 468, 452. 15 

161, 619, 935. 58 

169, 090, 062. 25 

197, 142, 807. 68 

904, 232. 78 

206, 248, 006, 29 

, DAT, 865. 85 

208; 840/678. 64 

191, 902, 992. 53 

220, 100,602. 72 

214, 938, 951. 20 

240, 084, 131. 31 

5 261, 687, 202. 55 

124, 415, 951 ; 317, 825,549. 37 

134, 588, 052. 79 5 321, 645,214. 35 

49,041, 773.47 | 30, 138,084, 43 159, 357, 557. 87 99. 27 356, 218, 582, 31 . 
54, 357,600.84 | 31, 527,105.15 | x 5 141, 177, 284. 98 101, 408, 455. 85 388, 751, 953. 44 

Bi, S08, 759. 13 | 28, 797, 7M. 73 9, 039, 754. 21 141, 395, 228. 87 93, 279, 730: 14 325. 217, 268. 08 = 30, 978, 080, 21 
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Total ...| 1, 682, 752, 599. 82 | 652, 828, UOO. 62 | 200,017, 903. 18 | 1,846,301, 021.44 | 2, 130, 540, 905.04 | 6,540, 815,617.64 | 118, 145, 486. 60 | 2; 421, 913, 048. 38 | 9,080, 874, 
sa Sccossiamascnesesistliiabnessnise-ahatnilansieipaimaasahiiealaaibecacisceesscdamn nani 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. deed 
I will also print the appropriations of all Congresses for thirty-two years, with the consent of the House: 
TABLE No. 4.—Appropriations, fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, to yea Tees , 1897, incls & ple te 
et emeeeeoeespeepemeeneneretayeeemennteieeeaeaensan TS » * a 
For | ry : 
Diplomati a ae : : 
year Congress. Agriculture. | Army. "waa D Fortifica Indian. | M } , 
ending } . le ( ! i t —— ve vavy 
June® | consular. 
ee I OD ssn on 0c. }. cece cccwsece $508, 079, 527.70 |$1, 384,250. 00 $7, 053.000. 00 192. 590. 415. 41 w Ie ay ROR OR 
meme EE Se eae | 98, 004,241.83 | 1,405, 404.00 1, 540, 080.00 | 8.810 , ‘ HI 04 ORT BO) 
1968.....- nn 1nt nernnnlacabecan cauans | 23,874, 454.60 | 1,425, 454.00 Oo ‘ “a nt 
joni "a RRR: 33, O82, 003.00 | 1,212, 434.00 |... 0.00 
pe ES eee eee 33, 350, 898.20 | 1,110,734,00 |....... ‘ 46, OO 
1870_.....| 4ist, Ist sess....... sais ‘in biaantae e , 
1871 ns cnc neccunloncaduodeenese 20 : 1, 041, 347.00 |...... 1, 311.500. 00 ~ 
ie cama 4ist, 3d sess.............- perp tines diunddiol 27, 719,! 1, 466, 134.00 1 627 500. 00 5 
1873 ics dneueeceseclevecet concen .| 28, 683,615.32 | 1,219, 659.00 |...... 2 037,000.00 45 0 : 
1874 42d, 3d sess ‘ 5 i 1, 880. 000. 00 344 317. ty i : 
1875 43d, Ist sess 3, 404, 804.00 |... 4, 000, 00 0. \ , 
1876. 43d, 2d sess 137 eal aaa 850, 000. 00 7 4 1 008. 40 
1 44th, Ist sess l, ee 15, 000, 00 iH), OF ”) l 42 10 
1878. 44th, 2d sess 1, 1 | ae 275, 000. OO es, GO. OX 13. 541.024. 40 
1879 45th, lst sess ore. Gee t__-........... 275, 000. 00 > . OO M415 ~1) 
1890. CO — EEE 26, 1, 087, 835. 00 : 275, 000. 00 319. 547.2 14° (9 OGR OF 
1881 46th, Ist sess... 26, 4: 1, 180,335.00 1$3, 425, 997.35 980), 000. 00 316, 234. 28 14. 408. 797.90 
1882 ...... | 26, l, 35.00 | 3,378,617. 44 575, 000. 00 S22, 435. 37 14, 566, 0 Q 
1883...... i i l, 5.00 | 3.496.060.47 | 875,000.00 Ram Fr Mf 14 » x) 
Wis cdues | 24,6 1, 00 | 3.507,247.96 | 670,000.00 18,657.50 | 15.804) 434.23 
Se eewnks | | 24. 454,450.00 | 1,5 .00 | 3, 835. 54 | 700, 000, 00 14. 563. 50 14.980. 472. Ko 
1886...... 1 ¢ 0} 1,3 5.00 | 3, 622,683.20 725, 000. 00 » OP 1. 64 15. O70, 887.95 
Wasted | @em, 66 Ge88............. 654, 715. 00 | 1,3 %.00 | 3,721,050. 99 OS. Ok 16. 489. 907. 20 
1888. ..... | 40th, 20 gess.............- 1, 028, 730. 00 | 1,4 2.44 | 4.284 500. 66 o» 98 98 ms tar’ B48 19 
7889_.....| 50th, Ist sess... 00 1, 428, 465.00 | 5, 410. 2 172,000.00 | 8,26 15,043.81 | 19/942) 835. 35 
1800...... 60th, 2d seas. .........- 00 | a 00 | 5, G82, 409. 91 3. 504. On y; 902. 766. 69 21 a0 5) 
tina Bist, ist seas............. é 00 | 1,7 5.00 | 5, 025. 00 ts LH) £25. 296. 11 24" 136, ORS. 53 
came 8 eee 3, 028, 153. 50 1,6 25.00 | 5, 808.00 116, 386.2 ; 4 we 064.64 | 31.541. 654.78 
1903_.....| 58d, ist sess..............| 3,232. 995.50 | 11.6 OO | 5. 276.00 | 7.604. 047.84 1 on 7 | 4289) ; 43 985 () 
 ethtiee Ea 3, 323, 500. 00 1,5 OO) 5 065. 00 1 240), 38 SI | ane } M4 081.38 
1806......) 63d, 2d sess............. .| 3, 223, 623.06 | 1,! ‘76 | 5, 7,004.00 (10, 650, 565. Le % » | 408 8 > ion. 72 
ihinonsal OS SS 3, 308, 750. 00 1,5 76 | 5,745, 443.25 | 1, 904,557.50 762, 751. 24 801. 718.08 | 404 “3 ™ 1 
1807 ...... 64th, Ist sess............. 8, 255, 582. 00 1,6 76 | 7,285, 190.42 | 7, 877,888.00 , 657, 596. 79 1. 520, 822.61 | 440 61 m) | 10. O95 
Year | — ' bot g I Perma Tr 
ending Congress. Pension. Post-Office. c | 2 and Sundry civil.| Deficiencies Miscella- annual aj nnual a 
June 30—| arbor. | neous. pri iations pr : propriat 
| | 
38th, 24 sess ....| $11, 230,000.00 |$14, 008,500.00 |...........- $4, 004, 987.61 $1, 333, S34. 15 ($681, 631, 691. 68 ITT. O4 '$836, 119, 01 } 
80th, Ist sess ...| 15, 440,000.00 | 20, 166,025.00 | $3,698,047.91 | 7,119,985. 16 8,578, 877.15 | 155 314. 88 | 180,010, 198.84 | 358, 342, 51 ; 
th, 2d sess ....| 33,280,000.00 | 19,133, 000.00 |...........-.- | §, 807,191.38 339, 697.08 | 147. 088. 541.89 | 170. 906. 608. 60 17.905. 14 
40th, 2d sess ....| 30,350,000.00 | 21, 069,000.00 |........... | 8,174,979. 66 974 448.80 | 160.551. 885.85 | 170) 224' 120. 46 "78, OO 
40th, 3d sess ....| 19,250,000.00 | 30,279, 153.00 |........... | 9,976,228. 81 527,988.31 | 151, 719,777.94 | 180, 082,214.72 | 331, 801, 992 
eT eee eee ..-.--.--| 2,000,000. 00 | 31, 200. 00 11, O65, 043. 45 11, 065, 943. 4 
| 4ist,2d sess ....| 3),000,000.00 | 288,993.00 | 3,945, 900. 00 4,916, 645.72 | 161,533, 823.15 ; 718 | 
4ist,3d sess ....| 29,050,000. 0. | 26,82, 808. ‘ 1, 261, 208. 80 | 174, 865, O82. 65 4. 21 
42d, 2d sess.....| 30, 480, 000.00 | f | 5,558,000. 00 7, 120,642.48 | 173, 495,015.55 | 14 » 0 
42d, 3d sess. ...- | 20, 480,000.00 | ; | 6,102,900. 00 2 Fuh 197, 920, 207.38 | 12 7. 82 
1875...... 48d, Ist sess....) 20, 980,000.00 | 081.00 | 5,218, 000.00 183. 685. 002.16 | 141.981. 789. 738 
1876......| 48d, 2d sess.....| 30,000,000.00 | 87,524,361.00 | 6,645,517.50 179. 166. 209.90 | 148' 961) G80. 42 
Bis cons | 44th, int sess...} 29,583, 500.00 | 34,585, 701.00 | 5,015, 000.00 14, 553, 630.65 | 145, 087, 498. 42 
1878. ..... 44th, 2d sess....| 28, 583,000.00 | 33, 584,143.00 |_. te 144, 592, 149.28 | 151.414. 544. 98 
BIDS ésn<s | 45th, Ist sess...) 29,371,574.00 | 33,256,373. 00 8, 201, 700. 00 174, 431 8 157, 976, § | 
ethene | 45th, 2d sess_...| d56, 233,200.00 | 36, 121,400.00 | 7,846, 600.00 ; 57, 445.06 | 181, 662, 184. 24 
west | 46th, Ist sess...| ¢41, 644,000.00 | 30,003, 420.00 | 8,951, 500.00 ‘ 190519 191.21 | 172° 053 013. 18 
1982......| 46th, 24 sess ...| 68, 282,306.68 | 40,957,452.00 | 11,441, 300.00 } 218. ] 6.51 | 147 ). 973. 22 
1083...... 47th, Ist seas...| 116, 060, 000.00 | 44, 643,900.00 | 18 12, 092 07, i 29 | 124 171.02 
iinsene 47th, 2d sess ...| 86,575,000.00 | 44, 489, 520.00 | 2,749 url, Gin}, G4 123, 304, 227.60 
a... 2 48th, Ist sess...| 20,810, 000.00 | 49, 040, 400. 00 7,08 195, 71 0 | | wl. O4 
1886...... 48th’ 24 sess _..| 60,000,000.00 | 53,700,990. 00 4 19 50 8 | lie > 
eins 49th, Ist sess...| 82,075,200.00 | 54,965,863. 25 | 7, Set ' | 123, 416,358.74 | 3 
1888......| 49th, 2d sess ...| 8&3, 152,500.00 5, G04, 650.15 |.......-..- S70. 84 | 11 : 452.68 | Bho. 01 
1889...... 50th, Ist sess...| 85, 258,700.00 | 60, 860,233.74 | 22,397, 616.90 3) 4.63 | 115, 640,798.90 | 422, 6 
1890. .....| 50th, 2d sess....| 89, 758,700.00 | 6¢ ile dene 2 18 2 | 108, 691,055.95 | 305,337,516, 23 
ae bist, ist sess_..)/123, 75 35 | 25, 196, 205. 00 2a M41 9 | 101, 628, 4 4) | 463. 398.510. 77 
1802_...--| 5lst.2d sess....\g164,550, 383. 34 | Seas es 8% 148 5 | 122" 486, 608.00 | 525; 018" 672. 59 
1808......| 52d, 1st sess....| 146,77 00 80, 331,276.73 | 21,154, 218.00 Ty 191 . 71 | 121.96 1.00 | 507, G00, 188. 75 
1604. ..... 62d, 2d sess.....) 166,7 00 | 84,004,314. 22 |..... ; © 22 277, 086. 36 404, 086, 085.20 | 115, 468,273.92 | 519,504, 350.21 
1605. .....| 58d, 2d sess..... | 151, 581, 570.00 87, 236, 509.55 | 11,643, 180.00 , 105 11,811,004 01, 156,005.08 | 101,074, 680.00) 4 ) 
1806......| 584,3d sess..... | 141,381, 570. 00 | 80,545, 997.86 |............. .| 46, , 10 @, 825, 374 a a ee ae 056.82 | 49 ; 
1sv7 <= ===.) 54th, Ist sess...) 141, 328,590.00 392,571, 564.22 ($12, 621, 800.00 |236, 406,149.29 | 17, 365, 4183 102. 823. 782.45 | 119.054. 160.00 M2 45 
*The Army appropriation act for 1878 was passed during the special session of this Congress, but for the purposes o npa i under 
appropriations by the Forty-fourth Congress. 
+The Army and legislative appropriation acts for 1880 were passed during the special session of this Congress, but for purposes of nparison are 
included under appropriations by the Forty-fifth Congress. 
+ As passed t e Senate. 
§ As reported to Senate. 
aFPifty per cent of the amountsappropriated for the District of Columbia are paid by the United States, except the amount for the water department, 
which is id ont of the revenues of that department, and was first included in the bill for 1555 
b Prior to 1881 appropriations for the Agricaltural Department were provided for in the legislative acts. 
ce The appropriations for the postal service are paid out of the postal revenues, and any deficiency in the revenue is provided for out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 
d Includes $26,867,200 for pension arrears, appropriated by special act. 
e Includes $9,240,000 for arrears and pension deficiencies for Taso, appropriated by special act. 
J Includes $25,221 907.35, pension deficiencies for 1890. 
g Includes $20,385,508.34, pension deficiencies for 1891. 
I desire to call especial attention to the fact developed by this | The Democrats then came into control of the 
table that when the Democratic party came into control of the House of Representatives and immediately re 
Forty-fourth Congress they reduced the regular annual appro- duced the regular annual appropriations to $149, 572, 894. 44 
iation $32,000,000 below the average appropriations by Repub- ) Thus making an annual saving of 82, 253, 427, 08 
ns during the five preceding years. And again, that when The Republicans again came into control of all 
Republicans fell into control of the Fifty-first Congress they in- cenneniae of the Government in the Forty-sev- 
‘creased a $160,000 a year a ove the average appro- enth Congress, and they immediately increased 
priations by the seven preceding Democratic Congresses. | the annual average appropriations to 264, 652, 624. 96 
During the five years immediately preceding the | This was an annual average increase by Re- 
Forty-fourth Congress the average regular an- publicans in excess of Democratic appropria- 
nual appropriations by Republicans were..... $181, 826, 321.52 SE Uinecadimadnendcscanecenceeces ose 86, 034, 554. 04 
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In the Forty-eighth Congress the Democrats again 
had control of the House and they immediately 
reduced the annual average eres to.. 


212, 652, 935. 63 
Thus making an annual saving to the peopleof.. 51, 999, 689. 33 
During the six years of Democratic rule in the 

House of Representatives following the Forty- 

seversth Congress the average annual appropria- 

NG NDS. bec dildinacdbn chaise ctteasnieda thes 
The Republicans then obtained control in the 

Fifty-first, commonly called ‘‘ the Reed Con- 

gress,’ and immediately increased the average 

annual appropriations to 
Which was an increase above the average annual 
appropriations during the preceding six years, 
when the House was controlled by Democrats, of - 
The appropriations for the last session of the 

**Reed Congress” exceeded any heretofore 

made by this country in a time of peace; with- 

out including anything for rivers and harbors, 

the regular appropriations were $402,531 ,864.55, 

and the total appropriations of that Congress 

NONI os scat ciiete Maat aati A aaa ls. ent 
In 1893, for the first time in a third of a century, the 

Democrats had control of all branches of the 

Government, and notwithstanding Republican 

Jaws which compelled them to appropriate $151,- 

581,570 for pensions, and notwithstanding many 

other expenses made necessary by Republican 

laws, they succeeded in reducing appropriations 

OO Bi ak bnadie ne Stee Ui ORE roe ee ee 891, 156, 005. 03 
A reduction below the appropriations of the last 

last session of the ‘ Reed Congress” of 11, 875, 859. 52 
In these calculations I have confined the figures to 

the annual appropriations by Congress, regard- 

ing that as the most just method of comparison. 

If we should include —— appropriations, 

the comparison with the last session of the 

** Reed Congress” will be as foliows: 

Reed Congress, second session ..................- 
The first regular session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress—the first time in thirty-three years that 
the Democrats had control of all the executive 
and both branches of Congress—the appropria- 

tions were only 492, 230, 685. 03 
A saving of 82, 787, 987. 56 

Already the appropriations in this Republican Congress, which 
do not include the miscellaneous and some other appropriations, 
have run up to $521,877,942.45. 

And this and similar legislation run them up until they exceed 
any Congress in the history of our Government. 

Already the appropriations for this Congress exceed by $22,000,- 
000 the average appropriations of the two sessions of the last Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

You have alarmed the country with your profligacy. You are 
destroying industry. roa prosperity. a are plac- 
ing a yoke upon the labor of this land which is too heavy for it 
to bear, and I repeat, Mr. Speaker, when I hear the rumbling 
sounds, the groans of the oppressed people, I tremble—I tremble 
for my beloved country. [Applause.] I appeal to this House to 
halt. I ask gentlemen to consider, to reflect. 


253, 587, 560. 05 


882, 150, 961. 17 


128, 568, 401. 12 


525, 018, 672. 59 


525, 018, 672. 55 
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Labor Commission. 


SPEEOH 


or 
HON. W. JASPER TALBERT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan com- 
mission to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


Mr. TALBERT said: 
Mr. Speaker: I offer as a substitute for the bill the following: 


Strtke out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Department of Labor shall be an executive department, under the 
supervision and control of a secretary of labor, whoshall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and section 158 
of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended to include such department, and 
the provisions of Title IV of the Revised Statutes, including the amendments 
thereto, are hereby made applicable to said department. 

“Spc. 2. That there shall be in said department an assistant secretary of 
labor, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall perform such duties as shall be required by law or 
prescribed by the secretary. 


“Src. 3. That the secretary of labor shall receive the same 

tothe errant PR coeeaa totan amc tencent ag ny 

assistant secretary 0! r © same as n 

Assistant Secretary of the Department of the Interior.” paid to the First 
“Seo. 4. Thatall lawsand of laws relating to the Department of Labor 

now in existence, as far as the same are applicable and not in conflict with 

this act, and only so far, are continued in full force and effect.” 


Mr. Speaker, I desire on this occasion to submit a few remarks 
for the consideration of the House on this important question now 
under discussion. And in discussing this labor bill I desire, in 
connection therewith, to present some views which I have on the 
general subject of labor, for if there is any one subject that rests 
on my mind more than any another it is the question of labor and 
the welfare of those engaged therein. 

To occupy a place,as I do,on the Committee on Labor may, in 
the estimation of some, be a thing of very little consequence and 
a place of very little or no honor and responsibility. But, Mr. 
Speaker, if I had been permitted to choose the committee on which 
I most preferred being placed, I would have chosen the Com- 
mittee on Labor, for this committee is, or ought to be, the place 
where many bills and laws looking to the highest good and best 
interests of labor and laborers originate; it is the place for the 
laying of the corner stone and mudsill of all material prosperity 
and industrial progress and all national honor and pride. For, 
labor’ being the foundation of all other vocations, whatever bene- 
fits and strengthens it benefits and strengthens them. 

Mv. Speaker, it is one of the proudest recollections of my life 
that I was brought up closely allied with labor and to know 
what it is to be alaboring man. It has always been the burden 
of my thought to devise some means by which to aid and dignify 
labor and to cheer up and relieve the laboring people of our 
country; for if there ever were any people who need cheer and 
relief it is the laborers, for history shows that in all ages the 
laboring man has toiled and tugged and struggled, hardly able to 
keep soul and body together, receiving only a scant support, 
while others who know not what labor is have reaped the bene- 
fits of it and grown fat and lived in luxury and ease. This has 
been the history of the laborer in all countries and nations. 
Whether he was engaged in Egypt, building great mounds and 
pyramids, or whether he toiled among the ancient Greeks, or 
whether he fell in among the ‘robber barons of the Rhine,” or 
whether he was in Rome, constructing the great cathedrals and 
edifices for the honored senators and Roman officials; or whether 
he be engaged in modern Europe, or whether he labors in our 
own great nation, in Pennsylvania coal mines and iron and steel 
shops; or whether he toils in the great waving grain fields of 
Minnesota, or whether he eke out a miserable existence between 
the cotton rows of Texas and other Southern States; or whether 
he spends his days in the cane fields of Louisiana or in the orange 
groves of Florida, or whether he struggles for his mere existence 
in any other field of labor, in the factory or at the forge, the re- 
sults have been and are still the same. Capital reaps all the 
reward, and he gets nothing but hardship and toil, and knows 
nothing of the enjoyment of the luxuries that he labors so hard 
to produce. But those who do not even so much as turn over 
their hands are always ready to scoop it all in. 

‘* It is labor that erects the splendid palace, and yet is forbidden 
to enter it; it is labor that makes the silk and broadcloth, and yet 
is forbidden to wear it; it is labor that spreads the magnificent 
feast and banquet, and yet is forbidden to taste them; and it is 
labor that converts the forest into building material for the home, 
and yet is forbidden to occupy it.” 

It is said there are 12,000,000 laborers in this country oy to 
its wealth at the rate of $7 per day per capita, but they get less 
than $1 each. Now, who gets the other $6? Important query, 
and more so the answer. 

In 1860 there were but two millionaires in the United States 
and no tramps, but to-day there are 35,000 millionaires and 2,500,- 
000 tramps. Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the cause of all this? 
There is most certainly something wrong somewhere, and it 
should be righted, and in the near future, or there will be trouble 
and a great deal of it. 

As some one has well said, ‘‘ There is not the slightest reason 
why the man who labors every working day of the year (and 
oftentimes Sunday thrown in for good measure) should not be 
able to enjoy not only all the necessities but some of the luxu- 
ries of life, especially those that he labors so hard to produce. In 
short, the man who produces should be as well able to provide for 
his family as the one who speculates on his productions.” For, 
as has been well said, the cornfield statesman and country school- 
house orator made this country what it is, saved it intact, and 
must preserve it, if it is preserved atall. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I think oe should be done to help to relieve this condi- 
tion of labor and laboring people. Something should be done to 
dignify labor and to elevate it, and to change that d ed view 
that most people have of it and to place the laborer where he will 
be enabled to enjoy at least the necessaries of life that he labors 
so hard to produce, if not the luxuries. 
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For this reason, with others, Mr. Speaker, I feel disposed to 


vote for this measure now before us, if it be properly amended so | 


as to eliminate its objectionable features (the appointive power it 


and what I think best—the establishment of a department of 
labor, etc., in the shape of the substitute I have offered. 

I feel that the reasons assigned by the committee that reported 
this bill for its enactment into law, if applied to the bill as amended 
or to the substitute, are ample to justify us in supporting it, but 
I desire, Mr. Speaker, in the course of my remarks to assign 
some other reasons for its passage after having mentioned in a 
brief way some of the objects of the measure. 

Briefly stated, this commission contemplates a commission to 
be composed of 21 members, 7 of which are selected from each of 
the three great divisions of productive effort—labor, agriculture, 
and commercial pursuit. ow, Mr. Speaker, this is too many, 
and the number should be reduced, and the provision allowing 
each subdivision of the commission a lawyer should be stricken out. 

The duties of this commission are to investigate questions per- 
taining to labor, to agriculture, and to business, and to recom- 
mend to Congress such legislation as it may deem best upon these 
subjects. 

Five of the Commissioners from each branch are appointed by 
the President, and the other 2 are elected by the 5. I am op- 

to giving this appointive power to the President and thus 
increasing his patronage, but think the commissioners who are to 
represent the several branches of industry should respectively be 
elected by those who are engaged in that branch. hey are all 
paid $5,000 a year, which is toomuch. It should be reduced; and 
they hold office for two years. There is also a provision which is 
intended to preclude the possibility of the commission being par- 
tisan. The provision which prevents this commission from being 
perpetual, but limited, isa good one. This bill, as it stands, will 
cost more than it will come to, and hence I can not vote for it 
even if the substitute offered by myself fails, unless it be amended 
otherwise so as to conform to my views. 

The first question which naturally arises in the consideration of 
this measure is, What is the necessity for it? What is the neces- 
sity for any legislation on this subject? I desire to meet this 
question fairly and fully, because it will be relied upon more than 
any other by those who oppose the measure. They will say that 
there is no necessity of incurring this expense to simply have leg- 
islation recommended; that members of this House will at last be 
compelled to expend the same labor and pass upon the merits of 
each proposition. These and many other plausible objections will 
be urged to show that there is no necessity for the creation of a 
commission as provided in this bill, or even for the establishment 
of a department of labor, the object of which is to protect labor. 
I will not take up these objections separately, but simply present 
an affirmative argument, which I believe meets and overcomes 
them all at once. I lay down this proposition: There may be a 
necessity for a commission of experts, composed of anequal number 
from each of the three great branches of productive industry, for 


the purpose of technically examining and agreeing upon what 
legislation may be accorded one branch without being detrimental 


to either or both the other branches. This necessity grows out 
of and is a natural result of modern progress and development 
in productive pursuits. The world has been progressing rapidly 
since the commencement of the commercial era, and to-day has 
reached the highest point of development ever known to man, and 
in this great march we to-day lead every other nation on the globe. 
Our labor is more intelligent, competent, and productive than 
that of any other country. Our agriculture far exceeds that of 
any other nation, and our business pursuits are without a par- 
allel. The growth and development of these great productive 
branches has been attended with more or less friction. Each 
being intent on its own objects, it is not strange that at times 
they demand things inimical to the best interests of some others. 

or convenience sake, in illustrating this subject, let me divide 
the — of this nation into two classes, the producers and the 
exploite The former includes all labor, agriculture, and busi- 
ness (by business I mean not only all commercial —- but 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, etc.), and the exploiters 
include capitalists, ulators, money lenders, politicians, and 
all that class of parasites and drones who filch a living from pro- 
ductive labor by means of their wits and their rascalities. Again, 
let me divide the legislation proposed in this body and regulating 
the relations between citizens into two classes: First, that affect- 
ing the relations betweer: the exploiter and the producer; and 
oocon’ one affecting the relations between producers of differ- 
ent kinds. 

In considering all the legislation proposed here which affects 
the relations between exploiter oat ucer we can manage 
those questions if we are endowed with honesty, 
common sense. True, they are often complicated and intricate, 
but no technical knowledge is n 


to enable a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, properly imbued with devotion to the best in- 


triotism, and 





terests of his country, and true to his constituents, to detect and 
expose the selfish greed of the exploiter in bills granting class 


: € privileges and immunities, and those endowing vested rights which 
vests in the President, etc.), provided I can not get what I want 


are really a function of the Gcvernment itself. Much might be 
said upon this feature of the question, but I will take up that 
feature bearing more directly upon the subject of this bill. 

The amount of legislation proposed here which affects the rela- 
tions between different kinds of products is very great, and has 
in recent years taken up nearly the whole time of the Congress. 
The committee rooms are constantly besieged by representatives 
of different industries desiring to be heard, and every member is 
flooded with demands in favor of or against legislation of this 
class. I give every member of this House credit for a desire to 
dispose of all this class of legislation in a manner for the best in- 
terests of all concerned, and it is no reflection on our intelligence 
to say that very few of us are qualified to properly consider all 
these questions merely at a glance. This is unavoidably true, be- 
cause they often involve technical detail that can only be mastered 
by a specialist. It is to facilitate the proper consideration of this 
class of questions (and they comprise the greater portion of legis- 
lation offered) that this commission or any legislation in this di- 
rection is proposed. The great necessity for this must be apparent, 
and should, in my opinion, be an answer to all those who object 
on the grounds previously stated. 

Having now shown, as we think, the necessity for a labor com- 
mission, or for something in this line, let us see how it would 
probably be conducted under the provisions of this bill and what 
the probable result would be. Under a separate department the 
work would be done a great deal cheaper. 

When legislation is demanded by either of the great branches 
of production it will be presented to this commission, where both 
the other branches are equally represented, and where all the evi- 
dence in favor of and against its passage may be collected and 
prepared for our reference and an expert examination made as to 
its merits and demerits. The fact that each branch is represented 
by only one-third of the commission is a guaranty that no meas- 
ure in the interest of one branch will receive its sanction if itcon- 
flicts with the best interests of the other two or either of them. 
This is a great safeguard and will bea great help to us, because 
we are now often called upon to vote for measures in the interest 
of one class of producers when we do not know and have no means 
of ascertaining, for want of expert knowledge along this partic- 
ular line, its effect upon other equally meritorious industries. 
Now, right here, I believe that a secretary of labor, as a Cabinet 
officer, could do this work and do it much more economically, as 
the Bureau of Labor is already established, upon which the depart- 
ment could be built with an assistant secretary, etc. 

Then, too, Mr. Speaker, this commission or this department of 
labor would be a great educator to our people; for its object, as 
stated in the title to the bill, is ‘‘ to collate information, and to 
consider and recommend legislation to meet the problems pre- 
sented by labor, agriculture, and business.” And in order to do 
this, it will be necessary for them to thoroughly investigate the 
causes (so far as they can) of the thousands of strikes and lock- 
outs we are now having every year; the general downcast condi- 
tion of the laborer; the constantly falling prices of farm products, 
and depreciation of farming land values and the generally de- 
pressed circumstances that surround the farmer; the constant 
drifting of money into certain channels, and the great centraliza- 
tion of wealth, etc. And the people will get the benefit of all this 
information, which will be comprised in their reports from time 
to time, until their labors are finally done. And this will better 
enable them to know the causes of their general hard times, ete. 
They will thereby become educated along these lines at least, and 
it is of the utmost importance that they should, for the laboring 
people of our country have had sand thrown in their eyes for the 
last thirty years or more, in the shape of legislation that claimed 
to be for their relief, when in reality it was directly against them. 
And it is well that they should be posted on all these points, that 
they may know how to vote intelligently to send men here who 
will favor legislation that really is to their interest. 

I do not claim that this bill is perfect, or that its workings will 
be all tliat could be desired, but I believe it to be a step in the 
right direction, and it is plain that something is needed. 

it may be, Mr. Speaker, that time will demonstrate the necessity 
for the classification of all productive and useful pursuits into a 
given number of classes or divisions (say, thirty or forty), and that 
each class or division have representation according toits numerical 
strength and importance in a third house or industrial congress, 
or it may be that time and experience will demonstrate the wisdom 
of abolishing either this House or the one at the other end of the 
Capitol, and substituting such an industrial house, with equal 
representation according to industrial pursuit, in the place of the 
defunct relic of politicai domination. I wish it understood that 
I am not advocating this great innovation, but I say time and ex- 

rience may demonstrate the wisdom of some action along this 
ine, and certainly the present system of two partisan political 
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Houses can, in the light of the experience of recent years, have 
but few defenders, and just in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to say that I think one of our greatest needs is for a consti- 
tutional convention to be called to right a great many national 
political evils that are now prevalent. 

T am heartily in favor of such a call. Both Houses seem solely 
intent on conducting matters so as to gain some partisan advan- 
tage, while the wants and needs of the great productive interests, 
the wants and needs of the great masses of the people, are sadly 
neglected, or even sometimes injured, hampered, plundered, and 
in places destroyed by legislation for partisan purposes. We now 
see one House pass a measure known to be popular with the peo- 
ple, which they would not dare pass but for the knowledge, and 
perhaps agreement, that the other House will defeat it. And in 
this way, the existence of two political Houses is used by the party 
machine of both parties to present a smiling front to both the pro- 
ducer and themoneyed exploiter, who is seeking legal privilegesand 
immunities by which to appropriate the pe of production. 
And I have only to read you a clipping from a Kansas paper to 
show you how well the oe succeeding in their diabolical schemes. 
This pertains only to the State of Ohio, but is a fair imen of 
the general condition all over the country. The Ohio board 
of equalization shows that the appraised value of farm lands in 
that State has decreased $98,000,000 in ten years. And yet the 
National Census Report shows that during the past ten years the 
wealth of Ohio increased $243,000,000; while the State has grown 
$248,000,000 richer the farmers of the same State have grown 
$98,000,000 poorer. Can you explain this curious piece of busi- 
ness? Nobody could possibly have produced that wealth but the 
farmer and the laboring man, and it eo Aw oes to them, 
but not only were they not allowed this $243,000,000 of increased 
wealth, which they themselves had produced, but they had taken 
from them $98,000,000 of what they already had. Now, tle- 
men, is this right? Is this just? robbery, theft, and plunder 
is s right then is right. 

Statistics show, too, that while the farmer owns less than 22 per 
cent of the wealth of the country, ee Be pas he pays ¢ —_ 80 per cent of 
the taxes levied and collected. the wealth of the 
country is not assessed one farthing amen Saaemad of taxation, and 

et the Government has the ss to hese every taxpayer in the 

a to offer his life in defense of that untaxed wealth. With all 
his tacilities for transportation, which are equal to the productive 
power of the country, and his accessibility to markets, he 1s forced 
to sell his products at prices barely covering the cost of produc- 
tion. In the great agricultural State of Iowa the mortgage in- 
debtedness on farms alone is $104 = oie in ss $165; 
in Ilinocis, $100. And from Maine te the Mountains, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, the farmers are aie with 
debt.” And why is it, Mr. Specker? The farmer and the la- 
borer are the only living people who really and actually produce 
anything—whe bring anythingintoexistencemore than wealready 
have. They are the only ones who actually produce wealth; an 
yet, while it is am admitted fact that the United States is growing 
richer and richer every year, still these very — who are bring- 
ing it about are getting poorer and poorer day as they toil. 
Now, if it.isa fact that these people toil and work and produce 
this wealth, and do not get it (or a part of it, an y), it is simply 
beeause they are discriminated inst; it = something 
im our laws is radically wrong. let us, at least, take one step 
in the right direction and pass this bill, or something in this line 
that is better, which will tend to relieve this condition of affairs 
in a stnall measure, anyway, by better looking after their welfare. 

I desire here aid now to go on record as one who violently con- 
demns the neglect that the Congress of the United States has given 
the interests of the ucer, and I challenge any man to stand 
before me and defend the undue prominence given to the wishes 
of the party machine by the members of the parties in Congress 
and the servile readiness with which many members respond to 
its slightest request. The ef Spe in a Presidential contest 
uses millions of dollars; and the great question which concerns 
every patriotic citizen is, Where do they get it? One does not 
have to examine far to be convinced that they sell offices and leg- 
islation for it. And that is not the strangest part of it. The 
machine is an autocrat, ig, oo to nobody, and has: nothing 
expected of it but success. It is not strange that it would resort 
to any means calculated to secure success. But it is that 
men will come here to fill the high honor of a member in this 
Howse, take the oath, and then cooperate with the machine in 
delivering the goods it corruptly sold, and pander to the wishes of 
a favored few. 

My stand is in favor of less partisan politics and more states- 
manship in C ongress; less party and more wisdom, a 
honesty. It is on this high plane that I ask the careful consi 
tion of this bill and the substitute I offer. It is a measure caleu- 
lated to assist those who desire to legislate for the general good. 
It is not a bill calculated to grant any special to labor, 
and I feel that I voice the sentiment of the great mass of the pro- 
ducers of this nation when I say that laborasks nospecial privileges, 


and desires none. All that labor needs is a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity, with no discriminations for or against it; and under our 
system of government it has a right to demand that at our hands, 
But has it received it in the past? Has the laboring man been 
treated as he should have been? The fact that from 1880 to i886 
we had 3,902 strikes in the United States answers the question 
itself, and the following clipping goes to confirm it: 

Seventy persons in the United States are worth $2,700,000,000; 31,000 people 
own over one-half the wealth of the pm 100 persons in the United States 
= $3,000,000,000 of wealth; there are 1 ople out ef work in the 

United States; there are over 500,000 tram oor 10,000 children die annually in 
the United States for want of food; in 1 there were 57,000 homeless « hil- 
dren in the United States; outof 2,000, 000 ple who inhabit New York City 
only 18,000 own homes; the last census showed 9,000,000 mortgages in the 
United States, or one to every seventh inhabitant. 


Now, > eee, these facts show how one class is pampered 
and another a 
Thave the honor to represent a district composed almost exclu- 
sively of producers. They are industrious, 1 and energetic, 
patriotic, virtuous, and devoted to principle. They are, perhaps, 
as prosperous as the average, but they are not as oe as 
they should be, ) siaply and solely because they have discrimi- 
nated against; and they understand it, too. They know it, and 
still they would consider me recreant to the trust in me 
were I to come here asking any special favors in t behalf, 
They want no special favors; but I give you warning that they 
demand justice, and if they do not get it they will know the reason 
why. e class legislation that has enriched the few at the ex- 
pense of the many and is now fast a the wealth of 
the nation in a few hands must be stop speedily, if 
the present form of Government is ry eae by the peo- 
ple who pay the taxes for its support. 
I said the laboring people did — ask for class or special legisla- 
tion. Sethey do not; butsu did; it being an undisputed 
fact that labor is the foundation of a other wontons, 10 you pass 
a law benefiting or wen mee gle (the fonmiationy, would 
. a 2 a a all rests on it—and everything 
Tho o “the foundation the ee ed tructure ome 
e 8 aaa oundation 8 
ver the farmer and the laborer cease 
all oi ethen avocations and essions will do likewise. 
the plow stands still in. furrow the fire will go out in the fur- 
nace, the blacksmith’sanvil will cease to , the hum of the fac- 
tory will be hushed, the preacher in the will be silenced, 
the lawyer will be without clients, the doctor unable to practice, 
and allindustry, , and business will be utterly paralyzed. 
But if the plow moves successfully on everything else will follow 
suit. Therefore let us see to it that it is protected and cared for. 
Men tell us that the distressed condition of ion with its mil- 
lions of tramps, its child labor, its sweat 
lockonts; the distressed condition of , with its mort- 
gages and annual losses, and the critical condition of business, 
with its failures, bankruptcies, and are all the result of nat- 
ural and unavoidable causes, and it is impossible to legislate 
anyone rich; that these people could ‘nly ee money by giving 
value for it, and sO On. ane all such arguments 
are an insult to the intelli of the producers of this nation. 
in my district) that the laws of Con- 
gress have enabled certain classes to amass colossal fortunes at 
the expense of ees and hence some have been legislated 
rich and many poor. Let me give an e 
Before the war there was a class of men who stayed at home 
and made large fortunes and found themselves possessed of a vast 
amount of money after the war closed. The producers, both 
North and South, at the close of the civil strife went home and 
went to work im earnest, li 


ee eel just fo 


tover. But such was 
the case. on hich} he oe ty 
of exploiters, mn, Sndund Congpaisbntalzn heat anene _— them 
long-time, interest- bonds and burn or destroy money 
for which the bends were given. The people at the time did not 
realize the full effect of exchange, and it passed with 
criticism of the interest expense. But time soon 


that the interest was a mere bagatelle c to other effects. 
The changing of the money of the nation Zeon beaten debt les- 
sened the ee ee and prices of products 
oa Sih enoutingiey, ax hawoanlll beleas oth 

oor 

It is easy now to demonstrate that the fall ey has been 
such that it will take more of the products of tha 
present debt than it would have taken to pay the total debt of 1867. 
more incipal, ean Deperients cin aeeeah 
est pri in at 
ee tera times 


tween them and the exploiters. 
traction, with the consequent increase in the purchasing power of 
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money, and they converted their wealth into money, which they | lish the commission to investigate 


offered to loan te the producers, who in their zeal, in the landable 
effort to prosper by developing the national resources of our great 
country, borrowed the money, reasonably expecting, as they had 
a right to do, that the Gx yvernment would protect each man alike 
im the enjoyment and possession of the fruits of hislabor. But 
they were mistaken; the Government contracted the volume of 
money faster than they could reduce their debts, and many a man 
found himself, after making payments for years according to 


contract, compelled to let his whole farm goto settle a relatively | 
small balance, which, nevertheless, represented more of the prod- 


uets of his labor at that time than the entire debt did at the time 
it was contracted. Thus the exploiters not only filched the Gov- 
ernment, but they were authorized by law to rob the producer; 
and their colossal fortunes show how well they have done that. 

I say that these and similar acts by Congress have been the 
most destruetive enemies productive labor has ever had. Labor 
has been betrayed on this floor, where it has sent men to repre- 
sent it. Ido not mean to say that the exploiters came here and 
bribed Congressmen to betray their constituents; but I do say that 


| anxiety for the safety of my country than ever | 


LT believe the machine of the Republican party became as corrupt as | 


hell itself during its long lease of power following the war. And 
the men who contributed the campaign funds ran the machine. 
The only regret I have in laying this charge at the door of the 
Republicans is that should they return it to the door of the party 
to which I belong at this time I possess neither the disposition 
nor the ability to deny the charge. But I can say and do say 


that Tam a Democrat of the old-fashioned sort that stands upon | 


principle, and do not propose to submit to machine dictation in 
politics any longer. And I here and now give notice to all con- 
cerned that the people must assert themselves and take charge of 
the Democratic party and run it on Democratic principles, inde- 
ndent of machine domination, or it deserves to be forever wiped 
rom the face of the earth, and it will be done, and the Repub- 
lican party also. 

I have gone over this ground'to show that the productive interests 
have been discriminated against by the laws of Congress; and I 
have attempted to show that such discriminating laws were not 
necessarily the result altogether of personal treachery and corrup- 
tion on the part of the Congressmen who enacted them, but that 

resulted from the system of allowing the party bosses to con- 
trol the legislation. And I have admitted that that system, in- 
augurated and perfected by Republicans, was equally wrong 
when perpetuated by Democrats. 

Now, I make an appeal to you as statesmen; let us stop all class 
legislation, and let us as speedily as possible repeal every law that 
gives one citizen an advantage over another. I believe you will 


| damned; we care nothing for them except during « 
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every one agree to that, and if you do, let us accept the substitute | 


L have offered; or if you will not do that, then let us pass the orig- 
inal bill, with the needed amendments, as a means of getting the 
data and information that will enable us to act intelligently on all 
questions that pertain to labor, as well as all others. 
Mr. Speaker, it has been the case for years that the demands 
of nearly ——- upon Congress, except the laboring classes, 
have been heeded; but whenever they ask for a measure they are 


promptly told that ‘it’s unconstitutional,” or something of that | 
sort 


It reminds me of the young farmer boy who fell in love with 
the daughter of one of his wealthy neighbors, to which the neigh- 
bor was bitterly opposed. But the girl herself was rather fond of 
this boy, and gave him considerable encouragement, and he insisted 
on visiting her occasionally at her home in spite of the protests of 
her parents. 
there meal time came on. 


So he called in to see her on one occasion, and while | 
The dining room being used’ as a com- | 


bination dining and sitting room, they were all sitting together | 


im that room, and as the meal was placed on the table the old man 


——— his family around the table and asked the blessing, and | 


id not invite this young man to eat with them at all, which, as a 
matter of course, very much wounded his feelings, as well as 
made him angry. But the old gentleman, as he and his family 
began to eat, said to this young man: ‘‘ Well, John, is there any 
newsover your way?” ‘‘ Yes, sir; thereis,” he grumly and sharply 
replied; ‘‘ dad had a cow t’other day that had five calves.” ‘My, 


my,” replied the old gentleman, ‘‘ that is news, indeed; it’s won- | 


derful. 
fifth calf do?” 
on like I'm doing now; that’s what he does,” replied the boy. 


Why a cow only has four teats, John; what does that | 
**He just stands off like a darned fool and looks 
| be placed, 


This is the way the farmer and the laborer have to do at Uncle | 


Sam's table; they are the fifth calf, and have tostand off and look 
on while the favored few dine. But now, gentlemen, let us turn 
over a new leaf in national legislation; let us invite them to the 
table and at least give them a crust or a crumb; let us give them 
bill, or something of the kind; let us discriminate against 

no longer; let us adopt them into the family, where they can 

sit. down eat in common with all other businesses and avoca- 
tions: and feel that they are welcome and at home. t us give 
give them a departmentof labor, with a Cabinet officer, or estab- 


| 


Joo 


+ 


this great centralization of 
wealth and power, this grinding down and pression of labor; 
for if it long continues, sad will be the fate of our proud and 
powerful nation, for centralization of wealth and power always 
precede disintegration, overthrow, and final destri n. ‘* When 
Rome went down 1,800 men owned all the world; when Baby- 
lon went down 2 per cent of her population « d all her 
wealth,” and ‘““when Egypt went down 2 per « r popula- 
tion owned 97 per cent of her wea And t ’ rown 
United States, three-fifths of our ent wealth is 1,000 
persons; less than one-twelfth of 1 per cent of r | n 

What does this mean, gentlemen? Do you see anything threa 
ening in it? Abraham Lincoln showed that he stood ne- 
thing of its meaning even as early as 1865, when he said: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and cause 
me to tremble for thesafety of my country. Asa result I 
tions have been enthroned and an era of ‘ruption in | ‘ 
low; and the money power of the country will endeavor rm 
by working upon the prejudices of the people, until all w regated 
in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. | ut nore 


midst of 
the war. 

Now, gentlemen, let me urge you, take warning 
your methods of iniquitous class legislation in favor wealth 
and capital and do something for labor. ‘‘ But,” think some of 
these great big bushy-headed statesmen who sit up here on the peo- 
ple’s great watchtower and look wise like owls, * 


and change 


of 


‘ 


the people be 


lection times.” 


And when they cry up to you, ‘‘ Watchman, watchman, what of 
the night?” the answer goes ringing back, ‘‘All’s ill’s well! 
Plow on, boys; plow on! We'll be down in the fall to get the 
fried chicken and the votes!” As much as to say, “* That's all you 
poor, ignorant devils are fit for. We've got all the brains; we've 
got all the intelligence and the learning, and you have ne 


All you are fit for is to plow and vote for us.” 


I will tell you, gentlemen, those of you who may entertain such 


a low idea of our laboring people are wide of the mark. Mh: 
Mason, a farmer of Virginia, was one of the members of tl 
National Constitutional Convention, and when the Constitution 


was completed he refused to sign it, having eleven obj n 
He went back home to his people and was elected to the Senat 
but he refused to serve, saying the Government was not a repub 
lican form of Government; and at the first session of Congress 
ten out of eleven of his objections were incorporated in the Con 
stitution as amendments. And this eleventh objection was tothe 
powers given the Federal judiciary; and it was, I think, a very 
timely objection, for this is indeed a day of injunctions by our 
courts. Now, this was the work of a common farmer, and, you 
may say, @ laboring man; and none will deny its good, sound, 
common, practical sense and wisdom, and that it is for the good 
of the country at large, in spite of the fact that it was originated 
by a farmer. 

Those who may have these mistaken ideas as to the intelligence, 
and its possibilities, of our laboring people have only to look at 
history to be convinced of your error. Look back through its 
pages, and see whence, from time immemorial, have come our 
grandest, noblest, and greatest men. Did they come from the 
ranks of those who were born with silver spoons in their mouths, 
and reared in the lap of luxury and ease, and taught that labor is 
degrading and disgraceful? No; they came from the ranks of 
those who were born with pewter spoons in their mouths, and 
reared in the lap of labor and struggle. Did they come from the 
ranks of those whose parents were wealthy and dwelt in splen 
did palaces with brownstone fronts, where the sunlight gently 
gleamed through stained and painted windows, and laughingly 
danced upon the beautifully frescoed walls? No; but they came 
from the ranks of those whose parents were poor, and dwelt in 
the rude log hut, where the sunbeams slowly entered through the 
little cabin window and sadly danced upon the crude log walls. 
Would that on this occasion I were endowed with the powers of 
oratory to express myself on this question of labor as I would so 
much like te do. Had I the eloquence of a Calhoun, a Clay 
Webster I would bring tears to the eyes and aching to the hearts 
of these who would unfairly treat, abuse, and oppress the laborer. 
I would gladly reach down and take him by the hand and call 
him brother and raise him up and place him upon that 
respectable, and elevated plane on which he well 

And | would, with that jnien trive 
this House from its present goldbug ideas of slation, and so 
fill their hearts with the good of the common, laboring class of 
people of our country that they would, with one accord, rise up 
in their might, like the true representatives of the people that 
they ought to be, and put down and wipe out all class legislation, 
and put only such statutes on our records as would be for the 
good of the whole people. Sooner or later this will be done; it 
must be done; the people are not going to be satisfied with any- 
thing less. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 do not think I am a sensationalist or an alarmist; 
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I donot think Iam a communist, or an anarchist, or a socialist; | all occupations. On the whole, they are an intelligent people, and 


but if I know myself, I am an honest, straightforward, peaceful, 
but liberty-loving citizen, and one with my country’s good at 
heart and the best interests of all our people; but I do want 
again, as I have done in nearly every speech I have made on this 
floor during the short time I have been here, to warn this House 
of the just and righteous wrath of a disturbed and oppressed, but 
a proud and determined people. And if you would continue the 
reign of peace in this country and preserve our grand, proud 
nation from ruin you must come to the relief of laborers. Al- 
ready at different times and in different ways their discontent, un- 
rest,and oy cere have been manifested; and unlesstherecomesa 
change, and that speedily, unless the voice of the masses is heard 
and heeded, I tell you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that forbearance 
will soon cease to be a virtue and (while I am by no means in favor 
of it, and God forbid that it should come) an angry and enraged 
people will in person appear at the gates of justice well armed 
and demand their rights in no uncertain way. So now let us de- 
ciare peace before it 1s everlastingly too late and do something for 
these people, for when once the flag of retribution and wrath is 
raised it is too late to cry peace! peace! Then there is no peace. 
I will tell you, gentlemen, unless something is soon done I am 
afraid the day is not far distant when the great laboring element 
of this whole country will rise up in arms and march to the doors 
of this great Capitol building and there justly cry out in thunder 
tones, in the language of the immortal Patrick Henry, ‘‘ Give us 
liberty (relief) or give us death,” 


Labor Commission, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES J. WALSH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill oe. R, 6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


Mr. WALSH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I favor the appointment of a labor commission 
and desire to vote for this bill, although I confess the argument 
that it is an expensive experiment is not without reason. <A ver 
short time was given to the discussion of the immigration bill 
passed the other day—too short a time for such an importantsub- 
ject—-because, while some of the friends of the bill as it was intro- 
duced professed anxiety to pass that bill in the interests of labor, 
I am very much afraid that a great many others supported it from 
entirely different motives. It was aimed principa:ly at immigra- 
tion from southern Europe—at this time principally Italian—and, 
as far as we could discover the direction of the law on its face, at 
illiterates. 

All unworthy classes are excluded under present laws. We did 
not stop to consider all we were doing. e Were reversing the 
policy of our own nation as well as that of every other civilized 
country. Even under the most distressing circumstances no civ- 
ilized nation has ever closed its gates to immigrants from other 
nations, 

China closed herself in, refused intercourse with the world, but 
in time she was compelled to change her position. Russia com- 
plained of the Jews—Russia, the most absolute Government on 
earth—yet with all its absolutism it did not dare in the face of the 
civilized world to close her doors to them, but began by her per- 
secutions of them to do by indirection that which she dared not 
do by direction; and from nowhere in the civilized world was a 
more vigorous protest made against that persecution than from 
these United States. I have received petitions since I have been 
here asking me to favor the exclusion of all foreigners, especially 
the Irish, the Italian, and the Jew, and I can not accept the spirit 
in which these petitions are written as truly American. I am 
against the exclusion at this period of our history of any worth 
immigrant, no matter what his race or religion may be, and 
wish to say that I have had frequent and.constant opportunity of 
mane perhaps as closely as one could see the conduct and charac- 
ter of the Italian colony in the city of New York, and I can per- 
sonally refute the statement that they come here temporarily, 


with no intention of remaining or of becoming citizens in this 
ecentry. I think the poll lists of the country tell a different 
story; so will our real-estate records, and our school rolls, where 


their children are being educated, where we were educated. ae 
, an 
in nearly 


is not a profession or ea that they are not en 
their national characteristics are such that they su 


too. 








when I say this Iam mindful of the fact that a great number of 
them come here illiterate. That is not their fault; and this fact 
is shown by their ambition and energy when they reach here. I 
wiil not speak of the Irish or the Jew. Ireland was the land of 
my ancestors, and the success of Irishmen here and the world over 
speaks for itself. 


The Jew has demonstzated his ability to take care of himself, 


This muchI say on the question of excluding immigrants, be- 


cause I think the bill now before us is much better statesmanship, 
What all these elements want is direction and information, an 
opportunity to distribute their labors which will be of advantage 
to the countr 
themselves. 

draw labor from congested quarters and place it where it can best 
be utilized, and per 
measure will pass. 


of their adoption and of material advantage to 
his bill isa step in that direction. I believe it will 


ps best paid. I therefore trust that thig 


The Pickler Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 25, 1896. 


The House of Representatives being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the Pickler pension bill— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It had been my purpose to speak at greater 
length on the subject of this bill than I shall feel justified in doing 
at this time, for there is such a demand upon the committee for 
time that I will only outline very briefly my views upon the im- 
portant matter pending here now. 

I had my way I would make some amendments to this bill. 
I have studied it with a great deal of care in the light of my 
knowledge and observations of the pension question, and I am go- 
ing to discuss it as a matter of practical business and not as a 
matter of politics. It has been one of the ho and aspirations 
of my public life that I might live to see the time when the ques- 
tion of pensioning the men who saved the Union in the hour of its 
peril would cease to be a question that could by any possibility 
be dragged into party politics. I have always opposed the intro- 
duction of political considex«tions into the management of elee- 
mosynary and reformatory institutions in my own State, and in 
this by a much stronger reason am I impelled to denounce the 
dragging of the various questions that arise or the line of pen- 
sions into the mire and dirt of party politics. I would lift this 
question out of politics and place it upon a permanent basis that 
could never n afford an opportunity for manipulation for or 
manipulation against the interest of the men who are asking for 
pensions in this country. 

Along this line of thought I desire to say that, in my atin mip 
reversing the opinion that I held upon this floor in the early 
of my service here, I do not believe that the condition to which 
I am looking will ever be reached and the aim be accomplished 
until the open door to a pension certificate and to a place upon the 
pension roll of the country will be simply a certificate of honor- 
able service and honorable discharge, and nothing more. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is right. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. So long as this machinery of the Pension 
Bureau hout the country is maintained, there will be m 
ulation and political agitation upon this question. There will 
crimination and recrimination so long as we have these 
boards at the county seats in the various counties of the country 
passing upon the degree of disability of the soldier; and so long 
as we have a Pension Bureau in Washington that undertakes to 
1 out the generosity of the Government by what General 

arrison very aptly called ‘‘the apothecary scale, weighing the 
amount of disability,” we shall always have this political manip- 
ulation and political interference. 

I have not time now to discuss my views at large upon this 
question, but I believe there can be no better solution of the prob- 
lem than to put it on one of two systems, either to draw pension 
for honorable service, ess of the length of time, maintain- 
ing the disabili that exist, for we can not get rid of 
them, or taking diem or length of service and ad- 
ministering the w system u that . Now, incidental 
to our present system, we have a’ and errors that have crept 
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in, and some of them are sought to be remedied by this bill, and 
some of them will be remedied by this bill, notably the question 
of disappearance, the absence, unexplained, of the husband of the 
applicant for a widow’s pension. 

rt. MILES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILES. Have we not already provided for that in the bill 
that has received the signature of the President? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think so; but it is in this bill again. 
That is a wise provision, and I do not stop to inquire who first, in 
ignorance of the known principles of law and of the rules of evi- 
dence, inaugurated that practice. I do not stop here now to 
inquire when it was and by whom it was established as a rule of 
the Department, but I do say that it is greatly to be regretted 
that such a rule ever was established, for it was a flat reversal of 
all the rules of evidence which we have had knowledge of ever 
since we began to know anything of the rules of law in this 
country based upon the common law. It was a common-law 

Ta. . ° o 

proposition that if a man disappeared and his disappearance wag 
unexplained for seven years there arose a presumption of his 
death, and that presumption was only overcome by proof of his 
being alive, and estates have been administered and distributed 
upon the adjudication of the death of the owner when the only 
knowledge of his death was that he had disappeared and that his 
disappearance was unexplained. And yet it has been within my 
knowledge that men have disappeared as though the ground had 
opened and swallowed them up, and for thirty years the Pension 
Office has refused to admit the death for the purpose of a pension 
for the widow. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Do you as a lawyer think it a 
good practice to reenact a law already in force on the statute 

Ok? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir; I do not. I do not know why 
this provision is put here. I assume that it isin this bill. I think 
that during the debate upon that question the chairman of the 
committee or some member of the committee told me it was 
already in this bill. 

Mr. MILES. That was the force of my question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If I had the power, and the opportunity 
were given, I would move to strike out that section if it has already 
been enacted into law. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. When the leaders revised the 
original Pickler bill, why did they not strike it out? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I do not recognize ‘ lead- 
ers” in this matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize the fact that he is one of the leaders? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not. I recognize myself as barely 
able to lead myself in my conduct. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I will state to the gentleman that that bill 
covered only the officers and enlisted men, and this section covers 
all 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Then there may have been some reason 
for it. 

Mr. GIBSON. That is the reason. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That seems to be quite sufficient. 

Now let me go forward a few seconds. If I had my way and 
were it not for the peculiar situation in certain sections of the 
country I would vote to strike out the first section of ‘this bill; 
but, Mr. Chairman, I recognize the situation in two or more of 
the States of this Union among the men to whom we owe the 
highest obligation that a country can owe to its citizens. There 
were in Baek Tennensee, as well as in other sections of the country, 
large numbers of men who were conscripted by force into the 
rebel army, and who were as loyal Union men as ever bore arms 
in support of the Constitution of this country; and it has been 
a under existing law for them to be pensioned. 

ow, it is said that this bill will pension a large number of men 
who are undeserving by reason of their service in the Confeder- 
ate army, and I fear that that isso; but I know of no way to reach 
those who are entitled to our favorable action without hazarding 
exactly the danger which was complained of by my colleague from 
Ohio . LAYTON] on yesterday and by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BarTLetT?T] this morning. 

Mr. MOODY. Let me ask the gentleman, is it not possible to 
draw a vision more carefully guarded than this, which will 
include one class and exclude the other? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think possibly that may be done, and if 
it can be done it ought to be done. 

Mr. PICKLER. As tothe numberof these men, let me say that 

were only five or six thousand of them atthe start. The 
statistics show that half of those aredead. All through the Har- 
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rison Administration those men were granted pensions, and those 
who were wounded or disabled in the Union serviee have always 
been admitted to pension. The only ex-Confederates who come in 
under this bill are those who would come in under the law of 
1890, and their number is inconsiderable after all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I trust that is so, and upon that ground 
this section is perhaps tolerable. But there is nothing that is 
more intolerable to a Union soldier, and to those of us who were 
not Union soldiers, because we have all the same sentiment upon 
the subject, than the idea of granting pensions to men who vol- 
untarily fought on the other side. Lhave not any objection to 
the people of the South pensioning their soldiers. lam glad they 
doit. I have not any objection to their giving them honor. But 
I do object to a provision in the law of my country which, under 
any circumstances, can be made an instrument by which may be 
pensioned the man who deliberately or indifferently went into the 
service of the Southern Confederacy, and afterwards, when the 
flag of the Union began to float above the mountains of his native 
— came into our service and was honorably discharged in the 
end. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Does not the gentleman 
think—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iask for ten minutes more. 

Mr. MILES. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio be extended for ten minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, if the gentleman from New York 
desires to ask a question, I will try to answer it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Do you not think that the 
provision of the act of March 3, 1877, allowing pensions to ex- 
Confederates who were wounded or disabled in the Union service 
in the line of duty is sufficiently broad? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Itis sufficient certainly for those wounded 
in the service; but I do not think that at this late date I would 
make the distinction. With my knowledge of East Tennessee 
and of the mountains of Tennessee and of some of the men of 
West Virginia, I donot think I would draw the line on the mere 
matter of the men being wounded or disabled. It must not be 
forgotten that there were thouxands of men placed in a most piti- 
able position by reason of the proximity of the Confederates upon 
the one hand and the Union troops upon the other. War men- 
aced brothers and sisters, war menaced neighbors and friends, and 
men were driven from their homes who would gladly have re- 
mained and met the Union Army upon its arrival. They were 
forced either North or South as the exigencies of the occasion 
required, and I will not be the man at this late date to judge 
whether the men of East Tennessee and of other sections volun- 
tarily or involuntarily were forced into the Confederate army. 

Now, passing along, there are some splendid provisions in this 
bill which entitled it to the support of every friend of the Union 
soldier, in my judgment, although I do not wish to raise any con- 
troversy with the gentlemen who have drawn lines of criticism 
upon some of its provisions. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman to 
state that he opposes the idea of pensioning those who have Con- 
federaterecords, who went voluntarily into the Confederate army, 
and afterwards left it and joined the Federal Army. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; I am opposed to that. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Did not the Government of the 
United States all through the war gladly accept the services of 
every Confederate soldier who left that side and swore allegiance 
to the Union and joined the Federal Army? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I believe it did. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Then, if that be so, ought not 
those men to be placed on the same footing with other Union sol- 
diers? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not know, but I would make a slight 
difference now. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. But it would not be sostrong, I 
hope, as the gentleman stated it at the outset. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this 
bill. -I shall do it upon the ground of my personal knowledge of 
the injustice that has been done to the men of the gentleman’s own 
State and of the States surrounding it. I wish that the third sec- 
tion of this bill had been more definite and certain, but it is a 
wise section,even in its present form. Following along ver 
rapidly—for I can not go into detailin my limited time—the fift 
section of this bill presents a remedy for one of the great evils 
that we have labored under in connection with our pension system. 
The idea that there ever was established in the Pension Office a 
rule in contravention of every rule of evidence known to the courts 
of the civilized world; a rule making a distinction, in the strength 
of the evidence presented in behalf of a pension claim, between the 
man who, by the accidents of the service, had a commission and 
the man who was prevented by the accidents of the service from 
having a commission, is something astounding to me. We now 
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get rid of that distinction, but why it was ever established I do 
not know. If-the distinction was made on the assumption that 
the man who wore shoulder straps was amore truthful man than 
he who did not, I deny that that basis was a one. 

These questions ought to be decided by the ordinary rules of 
evidence, and the question in a court of justice is not a question 
of the number of witnesses but of the strength of the testimony. 
One witness may swear to a fact; he may be the claimant him- 
self. The court is to adjudicate upon the question and is to de- 
cide whether that testimony is true. Now, in fact, if the testi- 
mony is true, that is an end to the controversy, and any attempt 
to limit the right of claimants by the quantity or even the quality 
of the evidence is absolutely absurd in principle and unwise in 
practice. It is not a fitting limitation upon any judicial tribunal 
of any character, whether it be a court or a bureau of the Gov- 
ernment. But we are getting rid of these two evils by this bill, 
and I am glad of that. ‘These discriminations against the private 
soldier have been to my mind shockingly absurd. It has come to 
my knowledge more than once that the Pension Bureau would 
say to the applicant, ‘‘ You must furnish the testimony of two en- 

ed men or of one commissioned officer.” more ridiculous 
proposition than that was ever made? It grew out of the old dis- 
tinction in the life of the lar Army and has had no justifica- 
tion in law or in morals. e Army that saved the Union was 
an army of volunteer citizens, not large, but the men who went 
forth to battle were equal in citizenship, equal in integrity, equal 
in truthfulness when they went out, and when they came back 
they came crowned equal with honor. Now that one of those men 
should be considered of higher im: e than another, simply 
because one bore a commission and the other an enlistment, is too 
absurd to merit even defense, 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thing. I believe that when a 
man who served in the Army and who has been honorably dis- 
charged thinks that he is suffering under a pensionable disability, 
and has made his application and has got it into the form pro- 
vided by the Government, offered his evidence and gained his 
easo and received his certificate, his pension should never be 
taken from him by any process short of that which should deprive 
him through the interposition of a court of justice of his title and 
possession to the property which he owns and holds. It is not 
necessary for the purposes of this argument that I insist that a 
pension is a vested right to a man who has won his case. It is 
more than a vested ome? vee me It is a vested title of no- 
bility. It is a certificate of honorable service; it is a certificate 
of sacrifice for his country, and I demand that that certificate 
shall never be revoked by any process falling below in dignity and 
felting below in accuracy of proof and judgment the taking from 
him or from me or from you our houses, our farms, or our stock. 
He should have notice of the ground upon which it is sought 
to take it from him, for it involves something more than mere 
valne of the pension. 

It involves his honor, it involves the question of his ty, 
it involves the truthfulness of his proofs, and it involves all that 
is honorable, and no man should be deprived of his with- 
out the fullest hearing, for there is a stigma which follows as a 
necessary result of the act that never under ary circumstances 
should be placed on the record of a man who bore an honorable 
part in the war of his country. It places him in the position of a 
man secking something that he is not entitled to, and it brands 
him in thecommunity. I protest against it, as I have al pro- 
testnd against it. I draw no fine ts, no hair ! e- 
tions, bt ball not to eviepedl of & ‘acts and ce and insist 
that they shall not be of their rights without due hearing 
and investigation. The money value of the pension to the bene- 
ficiary in nine cases out of ten is t and unimportant as 
compared with the as that follows such an act as a neces- 
sary result of what the Bureau does with reference to it. And so 
I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, that this section provides that the soldier 
who was placed on the pension rolls shall not be stigmatized by 
withdrawing from him this title of nobility without opportunity 
to be heard in his own interest, on he woudl be feuvl tn cup other 
eloim in which he was a party. 

To-day there is, in my judgment, a plain violation, not only of 
the spirit but even of letter of the law. It is equivalent to 
depriving a man of his property without due process of law, and 
hence the action that heretofore has been taken in this regard by 
the Pension Office is in plain violation of the Constitution of the 
country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no a through this bill in 
at detail, and will ene avail myself of the opportunity to 
sass it later on. hat I have to say is that, considering all 

the circumstances surrounding the of the Committee on 
Tnvalid Pensions, the demand there is for a great deal more bene- 
ficial legislation than we are able to furnish the means to supply 
the demand for more radical action than has been taken here, 
in view of all the difficulties that the situation has 
think the bill is so fair and such an on 
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condition of legislation that it ought to be supported b 
friend of the so! tier on this floor. “te there shall be an Geet 
nity later on—1l «now nothing of the purposes of the committee 
having the bill in charge—if theres be an opportunity to make 
certain amendments here I shall vote for them, certainly for the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. HepeurN], that puts into the bill, and hence into the law, a 
rule of construction that is due to the men who are the beneti- 
ciaries of the pension laws of the country, a rule thatis in keep- 
ing and in consonance with the assertion of our appreciation of 
the great and gallant service of these men to the cause of the 
Union; but if it shall be the will of the House that no amendment 
is allowed and none adopted, and even if no opportunity to amend 
the bill be a I shall vote for the bill as it stands here now, 
[ Applause. 
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to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. STROWD of North Carolina said: 

Mr. Speaker: In deference to the wishes of the leaders of the 

ons of the country, with a number of whom I 

have had correspondence, I shall ee my vote for this bill. But 
viewing it from a farmer’s standpoint, I fail to see any great 
eae we for it. I fear that “the play will not be worth the 


can 

I think that the trouble all lies im a vicious financial system, 
under which the country is now groaning, the evils of which 
were ee ee ee eee oe finance, Mr. 
SHERMAN and Mr. Carlisle. In 1869, in regard to the resumption 

act, Mr. SHERMAN said: 
to take this vo: without the sorest distress to eve 
ie ope Ses a7 
enterprise en: and disaster. It means the rain of all sewhoee 

business caggeet, though one-third less than their 
fall of agricultural without any great 
d himself closereeted. 5 Gn colecmine will ey Every a 
have contracted its currency to the lowest limit, and the debtor, com- 
lied to meet in coin a debt contracted in. 


eurrency, will find the coin 
in the Treasury, no resentative of coin in circulation, his prop- 
ert eee extent of the of the , but 
still more by the scarcity made holders.of gold. ‘To attempt 
t (fd RO EE. 
their lawful business appl a new standard of value to this property 
or an eom- 

without reduction of them an opportunity to 


= with their creditors, or to te losses, would be an act of 
olly without an example in evil in modern times. 


In 1878 Mr. Carlisle said, in regard to the destruction of the 


——- the common people—as seems some doubt as to 
what Mr. Carlisle said in regard to these things, I will have it read 
from the REcoRD: 


CARLISLE IN 1878. 


J chat net outey tasnce cuantusianel te cnmmnwti tevoceniint 
deprecia‘ relative ver and value 

since 1873, but I am one of those who ie on = 
porary in their nature. and that when 
removed by or united actions of the 


et cal heres been formed here and in 
oney of the ld is the most tic crime of this - 
wor any age. 

The consummation of such Se 
tructi at halt the wale premamier <i the-sieaieiaaa tian - 
ruction o' mo’ 
railroads, and all other appliances for on o it 
be felt more sensibly at oment, hot produce an like the 

onged distress and of society must result 
rom permanent of one-half of the metallic money of the 
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these years these prophecies have been fulfilled before your eyes. 
All these direful calamities are upon the people of this country. 

When the contraction of the currency commenced all was peace 
and happiness and prosperity. In 1842 Charles Dickens, twenty- 
four years after silver was demonetized in England, wrote from 
Boston, Mass., what was to him the marvelous statement that— 

There is not a man in this town nor in this State who has not a blazing fire 
and meat every day for his dinner. Nor would a sword in the air attract 
more attention than a beggar in the streets. 

The statement could have been made in regard to the United 
States. But how changed the scene! Now, after twenty-four 
years from the demonetization of silver in the United States, we 
have millions of idle men thrown out of employment, tens of 
thousands of failures of industries and enterprises, and swarms 
of beggars and millions of tramps all over the land, all attribu- 
table to the contraction of the ae 

As another evidence of the direful effect of a shrinking volume 
of currency I will ask the Clerk to read from the Monetary Com- 
mission of 1876: 

At the end of the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire 
amounted to $1,800,000,000._ By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk 
to less than 000,000. During this period a most. extraordinary and bale- 
ful. change took place in the condition of the world. Population dwindled, 
and commerce, arts, wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The people were 
reduced by poverty and misery to the most degraded condition of serfdom 
and sla’ . The disintegration of society was almost complete. The con- 
ditions of lite were so hard that individual selfishness was the only thing 
consistent with the instinct of self-preservation. All public spirit, all gener- 
ous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man shriveled and disappeared as 
the volume of money shrunk and prices fell. 

Miatowy records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman 
Empire to the Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this en- 
tire breaking down of the framework of society, but it was certainly coin- 
cident with ashrinking volume of money, which was also without historical 

el. The ass of institutions aus even step and pace with the 

in the stock of money and the falling of prices. All other attend- 

ant circumstances than these last have oecurred in other historical periods 

unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. It is a sug 

Dae ee em that the first glimmer of light.only came with the inven- 

of bills of exchange and paper substitutes through which the scanty 
stock of precious metals was increased in efficiency. 

That this cause has produced the same result in all nations and 
in all agesof the world’s history I do not think any well-informed 
person will deny. See Persia, Babylon, Rome, and Greece. 

All legislation apart from that looking to the restoration of sil- 
ver and enlarged volume of currency seems to me to be but trifling 
with this most serious and important question. Three or four years 
ago the Senate appointed a commission, with Senator GrorGE as 
its chairman—than whom this country never produced a more 
honorable gentleman, barring the fact that he is a free-silver man 
fighting under a goldbug banner—the e ses of this commission 
being paid out of the contingent funds of the Senate, to investi- 
= and report the cause of the low price of cotton, which report 

as been made in two volumes of four or five hundred pages 
each, thoroughly informing the country on this important matter, 
which is g the South more than a hundred million dollars 
annually. When they came into possession of all this valuable 
—— cotton touched the lowest price ever realized for that 

e. 

e have a Labor Commissioner, whose reports, numbering eight 
or ten large volumes, all bearing upon this important subject, 
have produced no good results, as far as I can see. But the 
‘dance of death” goes merrily on. 

Chauncey Depew says that fifty men can come together and in 
twenty-four hours so contract the currency as to paralyze every 
industry in this country. 

When the bankers and capitalists desired legislation in their 
interests during the Fifty-third Congress they could not wait for 
the con’ of Congress at the regular time, but it was called 
together in days to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act, . Cleveland said was the only menace to the 
prosperity of the country. But the closing of banks, the suspen- 
sion of business, and failures of mercantile and manufacturing 
enterprises went on in regular schedule time. And all the while 
the screw of ion has been turned down tighter and tighter 
7" the agricultural and laboring classes. , : 
ou may pass all the laws you will on the tariff question; you 
increase or lower every schedule to any amount; you may 
build a Chinese wall the products and manufactures of 
this cou by tariff laws, but if they benefit any American 
citizen it -only be to make a few richer and the multitude 

rer, Yowmay _—- the financial laws that can be conceived 
the combined of this House, but until you stop con- 
traeting eurrency and devise some means whereby the busi- 
ness of the country can be conducted on a cash basis the toiling 
millions will deeper and deeper in poverty and wretched- 


i 


You may t every man in this House a commissioner of 
labor and ist hen ovane his entire time to the subject, and until 
are enabled to see that a money famine is the trouble and go 
work to remedy that evil their labors, in my humble opinion, 
will fail of any good results to the toiling classes of America. 
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Is it a fact that the devil has bewitched the world on the money 
question? It is a fact that the love of money is the root of all evil? 
It is a fact that greed has destroyed all the civilizations of the past 
and is fastening her clutches upon ours. And yet this Congress 
is rather disposed to enlarge the power of the banks by allowing 
them to issue money to the full face value of their bonds, and to 
destroy the greenbacks, thereby putting the whole financial inter- 
ests of the country in their hands. 

President Garfield, great in intellect, in statesmanship. and in 
patriotism, said that he who controls the volume of money in a 
country controls the labor and all industries of that country. 
Money being the lifeblood of the nation, should flow from the 
heart of the nation, and when farmed out to any other power 
duces a diseased body politic. 

If this Congress really desires to relieve the financial distress of 
this country, why does it not adopt the method of France when 
she was lying prostrate and bleeding at the feet of her conquerors 
at the close of the late war with Germany, when, in addition to 
the calamity of disastrous defeat, an indemnity of a thousand mil- 
lion dollars in gold as a condition of peace, and the surrender 
of her two beautiful provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, to secure 
these terms, Germany demanded a mortgage on the nation, which 
being impracticable, France had to accept the bayonet mortgage, 
so sure was Germany that these terms would crush France. 

What did her statesmen do under this great emergency? 
she attempt to issue bonds to sell for gold? Did she deal with 
syndicates? Did she propose terms to Shylock? No! She issued 
a@ popular loan in denominations as low as 10 francs, which was 
intended to be used as money and was used as money. These 
bonds were taken eagerly by all classes of her people, by even 
house servants and laborers. This enlargement of her currency 
produced the greatest activity in all departments of industry. 
And so great was the stimulant in all departments of labor that 
the balance of trade in her favor became so great that she was 
enabled to pay this enormous indebtedness, not in gold, but in 
foreign exchange. And at the end of five years, under the benefi- 
cent inffuence of this large per capita currency, she had more 
gold in her vaults than any nation on the face of the earth. And 
this is what bankers and capitalists call dishonest money! 

How different the financial system in America. When this 
Government wants money, she issues gold compound-interest- 
bearing bonds, which means more debt, more taxes, more inter- 
est, more burdens for an already overburdened people. More 
wealth for the rich man; more misery for the poor. 

You boast that you broke the shackles from the limbs of four 
millions of black slaves in the South, and I rejcice that you did. 
But shame, oh, shame! you fastened ten times worse shackles 
upon ten times as many people. Mr. Cleveland says that itis not 
a theory but a condition that confronts us. But we say itis both. 
The theory, ix the language of Mr. Vanderbilt, is, ‘‘ The people be 
damned;” the condition, the nation of a few rich men and mil- 
lions of awfully poor. 

When I was a little boy one of the first lessons I learned in my 
old-fashioned geography was that governments were instituted 
for the protection of the weak and helpless; and in the simplicity 
of my heart I thought it was true, especially so of this Govern- 
ment. And for three-quarters of a century it was true. But, 
alas, how things have changed of late! Now we see all legislation 
in the interest of the rich and powerful; the weak and helpless 
are left to the mercy of greed and avarice. 

We talk and weep over the condition of Armenia. In that we 
do right. Butwhat sympathy have these shylocks for those upon 
whose shoulders in the final analysis all the burdens of this Gov- 
ernment are placed? The toilers and farmers have been crushed 
so low by the weight of these burdens that they can not reach the 
first round of the ladder, and so begin to rise. 

There is a bill before this House now in favor of the eight-hour 
law, but the farmer, who supports all, and, on the homestretch, 
pays nearly all the burdens, commences his day’s work before the 
stars leave the sky in the morning and works till they appear 
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| again in the evening, is not once thought of in this great National 


Legislature. Nine-tenths of the farmers of this country to-day are 
as men standing on a quicksand, who feel and know they are sink- 
ing lower and lower, and utterly powerless to help themselves, 
looking every way and asking, ‘‘ Who will show us any good?” 
They have sent petitions to Congress by the carload, and Congress 
has virtually said, ‘*‘ Ye be idle; we will not lighten your burdens, 
but will add to your burdens.” There are thousands of families 
in North Carolina who are unable to employ a physician when 
their families are sick, who are unable to buy suitable clothing to 
send their families to church on Sunday; but when they complain 
at unremunerative prices for their products the old stereotyped 
ery of overproduction is thrown into their faces. Shame on that 
man’s ignorance, or that man’s perfidy, who utters such acry. I 
deny that there ever was an overproduction of any good thing in 
this country. 
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It is too late in the day and conditions are too much strained to 
create a commission to ascertain the trouble between labor and 
capital. Iam a farmer, pure and simple, and I am certain that as 
a class we are very well informed on that subject. 


































































JUDGE CLARK IN MEXICO-—A LETTER IN WHICH FACTS WITH THE POWER 
OF GREAT THUNDERBOLTS ARE PRESENTED—AN INVINCIBLE ARGUMENT 
IN FAVOR OF SILVER IS SHOWN BY OUR SISTER REPUBLIC—THE INJUS- 
TICE OF GOLDBUG ROBBERY—THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PLUNDER—OVER 
TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS LOST ON COTTON ALONE—OUR PEOPLE ARE 
PATIENT, BUT WE WILL NOT GO DOWN. 


Associate Justice Walter Clark, of the North Carolina supreme court, who 
is spending some time in Mexico, has written a vividly plain and instructive 
letter to the News and Observer, in which he says: 

The climate is nearly perfect. Strawberries are ripe, and flowers of all 

kinds bring 10 centsa basket. They say it isno warmer here in summer, and 
never sultry,as these table-lands embracing 500,000 ours miles—two-thirds 
of Mexico—average 7,000 feet above sea level, over three times as high as 
Asheville, and the snow on the taller mountains never melts. 
This country is developing more rapidly probably than any other on the 
planet, and could not help being prosperous as matters stand. The dollar is 
exactly the same value it was ten or fifteen years ago, not having been arti- 
cay doubled in value by legislation, as has been the case with us. Conse- 
quently cotton is still 18 cents per pound and wheat $1 per bushel. while fixed 
charges, as taxes, passenger and freight rates, publicand private debts, etc., re- 
main actually (as well as nominally) the same. With usin the United States, 
by virtue of the legislationin favor of the bondholders, these fixed charges, 
while nominally the same, are in fact doubled, as it takes twice the amount 
of cotton, corn, wheat, ete., to py them. One does not get a full idea of the 
enormity of this transaction till he gets here and sees the prosperity of this 
country and sees the very capitalists who, by securing this legislation, have 
doubled the value of their United States bonds, investing the principal and 
interest of their enhanced value in this country at old prices, thus securing 
$2 of property here for $1 loaned the United States vernment—that is, 
they will sell $1,000 United States bonds for gold, buy $2,000 of silver, which 
remains at the old value,and invest in $2,000 o re rty here. 

The pooting of Rome by Genseric and the Vandals, of India by Hastings 
and Clive, of this very Mexico by Cortez and the Spaniards, or of Peru by 
Pizarro, all pale into insignificance compared with the magnitude and in- 
qomnen of this robbery practiced upon the 75,000,000 of the American people 

n the interest and by the procurement of the half million of millionaires and 
their agents and dependents through the —_ device of so controlling leg- 
islation that every dollar of national, State, city,and individual indebtedness 
is doubled by doubling the value of the dollar. Genseric, Clive, Cortez, Pi- 
zarro risked their lives and had brave men behind them, and they at least 
illaged foreign nations. But this crime has been the manipulation of the 

ls of the bondholders. There has been nothing heroic, and the only great- 
ness in it has been in the magnitude of the plunder, which surpasses all that 
has ever yet fallen to a conquering army in the wealthiest country. 
There was no excuse for it, since silver, when demonetized, was worth more 
than gold, and there has been nothing since to depreciate it. That silver, in 
fact, has not depreciated in the least may be seen right here in Mexico and 
throughout the 50,000,000 pecete living on this hemisphere, south of the Rio 
Grande, in all which countries the silver dollar will pay for as much taxes, 
as much railroad freight and passenger fare, as much public and private 
indebtedness as formerly—and farm products and land bring as much as 
ever. Neither has silver deprecia with us, but it is the gold dollar 
which has been doubled in value; hence debts, public and private, taxes, 
railroad rates, etc., are actually though not nominally, doubled, while the 
produce has to be sold at half price to pay them. Every farmer who solda 
pound of cotton in the United States last year was in effect taxed 6 cents a 
pound, or $30 a bale, and ®) cents in the bushel on wheat. The robbery per- 
petrated on the farmers of the South by this le tion, procured by the 
machinations of the combined capital of London and New York, on the cotton 
crop alone, of 7,000,000 bales at per bale, is $210,000,000 for the one year of 
1895 alone. The profits reaped by the capitalists by the legislation which has 
doubled the values of their claims against the public and individuals is prac- 
tically beyond computation. It “fatigues the imagination” to consider it. 
The wsnder is not that there is widespread and incurable depression, but 
that we can continue to exist under such a state of things. ere we not 
the wealthiest and most gaeppetic and most patient people on the face of the 
globe, we would sink under it. : 

It is ‘ye means certain that we shall continue always to be the most pa- 
tient. ose who have thus p us, and who, elated with their success 
so far, threaten to still further contract the cprrency Sy retiring the n- 
back, and thus still more increase the value of the dollar, may learn a lesson 
right here in Mexico. The Catholic Church, by three centu and a half of 
a policy as deliberate and as carefully planned as of the monopolies and the 
money power of the United States y, came to own absolutely one-third 
of all the property in this country aud controlled the balance. © masses 
were kept in ignorance and the leaders and intelligence of the country were 
intimidated or bought. But there comes an end to such things. In 1859 the 
property of the church was confiscated. The church party called in the 

ish, the Spanish, and the French, and the latter gave them an Emperor. 
But the French have been driven out, the Emperor has been shot, and y 
throughout this great country, four times as large as France or Germany, 
the Catholic Church does not own a foot of soil or adollar of money. The 
very church buildings, hoary, some of them, with nearly four centuries of 
use, belong to the Government, and services are conducted in them — 
permission of the authorities elected by the people. Not a priest can wi 
the streets in his official robes. 
Roman Catholic in her religion, but when the alternative 
was presented whether the church should own the country or the coun 
should own the church, Mexico, in spite of centuries of veneration for reli- 
giousauthority and the influence of consolidated wealth and the ignorance and 
poverty of her masses, was able to vindicate the rights of rity What 
this priestly monopoly was to Mexico, the money power is United 
States. The multim res, the bondholders, trusts, and monopolies 
already own over one-third of the property of our country and are reaching 
out for the rest. Many leaders they nominate and elect to office, others the 
intimidate or corrupt. But our people, while patient, are sae an 
if the course of the monopolies and com tions continues , they 
will wake up some morning to find, as the Catholic Church did here, that the 
sovereign le own the country and all that is init. The Cath here 
venerated the church fully as much as we ever did the ts of individual 
ownership of any s es of eee, but the welfare of is the 
highest law, and when that imperiled, as it was in Mexico by the 
money power in the shape of the church, and as it is in the United States by 
the same deadly enemy in the guise of multimillionaires and monopolies, 
the manhood and the brains and the honesty of the will assert them- 
selves, and we shall not go down under the same enemy destroyed Rome 
and so many other nations in the past. The world is older and wiser. 


Mexico 
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The gold dollar in the United States may well be call 
Not oneman inahundredeverseesone. Itisnot used ap ee my 
or flour, or railroad tickets, or dry goods. Itis only for the sacred use of the 
idle rich when they wish to measure by a high standard, double in value the 
principal and interest of bonds, which, on their face, by the contract are pay- 
able in coin—i. os in either gold or sliver. ” ; 

n drawing these lessons from the past experience and the prese 

preity of Mexico, there are those who will say Mexico is inferior to the Uehon 
States in education, in civilization, and in many other r . And so it 
is; and so much the worse for the objectors. Forif Mexico, notwithstand- 
ing all these disadvantages, is pr rous and going forward by leaps and 
bounds by yo her standard of values at the same level,so much the 
zreater is the condemnation for the men who, in spite of our great and man- 
fest superiority, have brought the curse and blight of a long-enduring de- 
pression upon us by robbing the wealth producers in the interest of the 
wealth consumers, through the device of doubling, by crooked legislation 
the value of thedollar. Andif Mexico, with three hundred and fifty years of 
enon rule, three hundred of which were also under a foreign yoke, and 

fty more passed amid internal dissensions, could assert themselves and 
throttle the ntic money power which oppressed them, what can not and 
what will not 75,000,000 of the foremost people of the earth be able to do when 
satisfied that 7, owe it to themselves and their prosperity to break the 
yoke which galls them? 

Much more might be said, and more forcibly. 

WALTER CLARK. 
Ciry or MExIco, January 15, 1895. 


The farmers of the South for ten years after the war were ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. Poor men bought homes for their families, 
Prices of products being high and money plentiful, the creditor 
demanded only a portion of the purchase money for the land, but 
rather encoura, them to improve their homes; and everything 
went on well until, une y to them, a contraction of the cur- 
rency took place. The gold basis was established; money went 
up and prices down and down until the last margin of profit was 
taken from his product, And now it is demanded of him that he 
pay his debt in dollars that are ten times as hard to get as they 
were when the debt was contracted and worth twice as much. 
—_ these are the dollars that the money mongers call honest dol- 

ars! 

It is a sad sight for a man to grow in years and feebleness and 
to feel that he is growing r and poorer,and with no hope in 
the future for his wife and little ones but taxation, debt, unre- 
quited toil. Nothing can sustain a man under these circum- 
stances but a strong faith in a merciful God and a courageous 
will. Without these he breaks down under his burdens and trials 
and seeks relief either in suicide or, what is worse, dissipation. 
He is not a communist nor an anarchist, he does not ask for 
any division of the wealth of the country, but he does demand 
that there be such legislation as shall give every man an equal 
opportunity to obtain wealth. 

ofessor Walker says: 


That prices will fall or rise as the volume of money be increased or dimin- 
ished is a law that is as unalterable as any law of nature. 


Daniel Webster says: 


Liberty can not long endure in any country where the tende of legisla 
tion is to concentwate e wealth in the Landa of a few. —_ 


Abraham Lincoln says: 


If a government should contract a debt with a certain amount of m in 
circulation, and then contract the money volume before the debt was it 
— be the most heinous crime a government could commit against 
people. 


This is precisely what this Government has done. All the laws 
it has enacted on the subject of finance since the death of that 
oe good man have been with a view to produce the resulis 
stated. 

The record shows there is no hope of any relief for the plain 
people from either of the old ies. While they both pose before 
the people as the friends and champions of the toiling masses of 
the people, it matters not which may be in the majority in the 
House, they turn up in favor of the money sharks and gold gam- 
blers of Wall street and Lombard street. The Democratic q 
elected as the especial champions of free silver, with 148 majori 
in the Fifty-second Con , smothered to death a free-silver 
seg theSenate. P meting spo their knees before the e 

or another chance to prove their loyalty to the interests of 
people, they were intrusted with another lease of power and 
returned to the Fifty-third Congress with a handsome majority. 
Instead of peleonsins Seer eeties aise fulfilling their eet 
to the people, they proved r treachery by tog te only 
a Chiga 


law that —e any value to silver, there 
below the level of the same class of laborers 

The , in their righteous indignation, hurled them from 
power, and elected an overwhelming majority of the Republican 
party to the Fifty-fourth Congress. And now, before our eyes, 
are enacted by the Republicans the same scenes that caused the 
people Soon —_ a ogorem oy ve poe. ite hiok fe 

e only hope for the people e People’s Party, whic 

the only national party breathi the same resolves in all sections 
of the Union, “ Equal rights to all men, and special privileges to 


none,” 














Labor Commission. 


SPEEOH 


HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have endeavored to obtain the consent of my 
mind to give H. R. 6119, to ‘“‘ authorize the appointment of a non- 

isan commission to collate information and to consider and 
recommend legislation to meet the problems presented by labor, 
agriculture, and capital,” a hearty, favorable support, because I 
am intensely and sincerely the advocate and friend of labor and 
agriculture. Noonerealizes better than myself how both of these 
strong arms of the country have been paralyzed by adverse legis- 
lation; and no one would sooner come to their relief and repair, as 
far as practicable and possible, the injury they have sustained. 

Then, again, I understand this measure has the approval of the 
Knights of Labor and other labor organizations of the country 
and they also command my sympathy; and I stand ready now and 
at all times to strengthen their hands, to increase their power, to 
resist the steady encroachments of capital upon the rights, privi- 
leges, and conditions of labor. I stand ready to alleviate and 
lighten the burden of labor, to bring them better wages, shorter 
hours, more education, a higher civilization, and better Christian 
influences, and opening up to them all the possibilities of the true 
American. Still, Mr. Speaker, I must file my feeble dissent to the 
passage of this bill creating this nonpartisan industrial commis- 
sion. I can see nothing init for labor or agriculture, only as it 
makes more taxes for them to pay and relieves Congress of some 
of its present duties. 

I am not objecting to the collection of information concerning 
labor, agriculture, and capital, but I seriously contend that this 
is the constivutional duty of the Labor Committee of Congress 

jally, and Congress generally, and this legislation is simply em- 
ploying at an expense of about $300,000 per annum assistants for 
the Labor Committee, when they have plenty of time and are 
— paid for this service. Let us for a moment examine this 

The President of the United States is authorized and directed to appoint 
a commission, to be called the industrial commission, composed as fal ows: 
Three men representing labor, three men representing agriculture, three 
men representing manufacturing, and three men representing business. 

Each division of three shall have the right to employ one legal 
adviser and one secretary. The commissioners and legal advisers 
shall receive $5,000 per annum and the clerks $200 per month, and 
the commission is granted a contingent fund of $50,000 per 
annum. 

Their duty shall be to investigate questions pertaining to immi- 
gration, to labor, to agriculture, to manufacturing, and to busi- 
ness, and to recommend to Congress such legislation as it may 
deem best upon these subjects. 

I would like to inquire what else remains for Congress to inves- 
tigate? If this commission is created we had best create it the 
third house and make it the permanent conference of the two 
Houses, as their investigations will equip them to decide all mat- 
ters of difference between the two Houses in a nonpartisan and 

manner, 

_ Mr. Speaker, seriously, if this industrial commission is a neces- 
sity, then, in the name of economy, in the interest of labor and 
agriculture, let it be created out of the Senate and the House upon 
the same principle, with the same — and privileges and 
duties, without any additional expense to the people. 
Created in this manner, in my judgment it will accomplish more, 
the members thereof will feel more directly the influence: and 
needs of the people, and being members of Congress they will 
stand a better show to formulate their matured plans into practi- 
cal legislation. Su this commission is created and Mr. 
Cleveland makes the appointments. Does anyone doubt the 
ae = the ne gr remind It would - a a at = 
expense e people make it appear that the single gok 
standard was to the best interest of 1 and agriculture. It is 
exactly what SHERMAN, Carlisle, and Cleveland desire—some offi- 
cial source whereby they can educate the people against their 
will to the single standard and to their injury and ruin. 

It does seem that this House has gone far enough on this line; 
that is, legislating in their own interest to relieve themselves of 
work and to give themselves more pay. I do not like to appear 
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small or captious, but it isa very true lesson in finances to care for 
the pennies, and the dollars will care for themselves. We have 
restored the franking privileges, and still retain the allowance for 
stationery. We have given not only session clerks but also vaca- 
tion clerks, and now we are asked to relieve ourselves of duty and 
to transfer the duty of investigating all matters to an industrial 
commission, at the additional expense of more than a half million 
dollars, to be paid in gold prices out of the joint results of the soil 
and labor. 

I have not referred to the increased naval appropriations, to the 
increased river and harbor appropriations, to the increased civil- 
service sundry appropriation, aad to the alarming increase in the 
pension appropriations, nor to the increase of the public debt 
through Executive orders in the sale of bonds. These, taken into 
consideration at one and the same time, are truly alarming when 
we look at the condition of labor and agriculture, which, under the 
organization of society, must bear these burdens and create the 
wealth from which shall be taken the taxes to meet these obliga- 
tions, which necessarily diminishes their proportion of that which 
they bring into existence through their toil and sacrifices. 

The condition of labor and agriculture are luridly portrayed by 
their respective organizations, by the strikes, the lockouts, and the 
increasing army of the unemployed, by the sheriff and mortgage 
sale, by the absolute and appalling poverty of the Southern and 
Western planter, marked by scant food, poor raiment, torn-down 
fences, filled-up ditches, dilapidated farm houses, and the depressed 
a of the honest planter, with no hope to pay his debts, 
educate his children, or to reserve a surplus for sickness and old 
age. Along the path he daily trods from the rising to the falling 
of the sun can not be plucked either flower, blossom, or bud of 
hope. 

it is idle, it is trifling with the needs of an almost exasperated 
people, to say that you must first establish a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to inquire into the condition of agriculture, labor, and capital 
and wait for them to recommend legislation before you can act, 
before you can give the people relief. And you present this asa 
measure in theirinterest! They ask for bread, and you throw them 
astone. Theycry for meat, and youofferthem abone. How long 
will you thus abuse their patience? How long will their patience 
endure and countenance your abuse? 

These delays and postponements are dangerous. The wrath of 
the people when once kindled becomes a consuming fire that will 
not be quenched until its force is spent and its path marked by 
desolation, waste, and ruin. Mr. Speaker, I plead with this Con- 
gress toact before it adjourns and give the people relief. Remem- 
ber that Mark Antony lingered in dalliance soft and sweet before 
the star-eyed Egyptian Queen and lost Actium at the hands of 
the second Cesar. That Cesar, in the plenitude of his power, 
said, ‘‘ The ides of March havecome.” When they had passed he 
lay at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Louis XIV, playing at lock- 
smith, wrote in his diary, ‘‘ Nothing particular has happened to- 
day.” The only thing that did happen was the siege and fall of 
Paris. Charles II said scornfully, ‘‘ What can these Roundheads 
do?” He found out later they could cut off his head. In the 
shadow of a great crisis, throughout history we find these flippant 
sayings. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, we are standing in the shadow of a pend- 
ing crisis that throws its dark pall of gloomand despair over every 
section of our country, paralyzing all industries and threatening 
the perpetuity of American institutions. Shall this House turn 
a deaf ear to the plaintive wail of hunger, nakedness, and despair 
as they well from the garrets and cellars of the overcrowded city 
and from the humble farm houses of the country? 

If so, Mr. Speaker, you may not be surprised to see the people 
organize as they have never organized before in a nonpartisan 
way to secure practical legislation, and party ties will hereafter 
fall lightly around the people who desire and need relief. 

In the history of the Old World the philosophic observer can find 
but few incidents gratifying to the philanthropic mind and no 
satisfactory evidence of the capacity of the mass of mankind for 
the maintenance of popular government. 

Greece, the cradle of letters and nursery of arts, the land of 
Homer, of Solon, of Herodotus—the theater of Thermopyle, of 
Leuctra, and of Marathon—classic Greece, in the heyday of her 
glory, beguiles the scholar with her minstrelsy, her eloquence, 
and he army, and fires his genius with illustrious examples of de- 
voted patriotism; but acalm survey of her history exposes lamenta- 
ble scenes of disorder and injustice, and in the débris of her wreck 
and ruin will be found the same evidences of a neglect of the peo- 
ple’s interest which are manifest in America to-day, which, if not 
corrected in time, surely mark us as their victims. 

Rome, once mistress of the world, was in her best days the great 
arena of contending factions. She, too, had her demagogues, and 
**the majesty of the Roman people ” was their watchword. And 
though she had her Fabricius, her Regulus, her Cato, her Cicero, 
she also had her Clodius and her Sylla and her Cesars, honored 
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in their day as the friends of the ple; and whether Marius or 
Sylia, Cesar or Pompey, prevailed, the victory was in the name of 
liberty. The Republic was honored with a triumph and a clamor 
of approbation echoed from the Forum tothe Capitol. Augustus 
Caesar, absolute as he was, preserved the forms of a republic, 
whilst by the perversion of his vast patronage to his own aggran- 
dizement, Grover Cleveland-like, he made an obsequious and pros- 
tituted senate the register of his will, and in the name of liberty 
fastened a heavy yoke forever on an applauding populace. 

The fast-anchored isle—the natal land of our fathers and the 
mother of our common law—has had her scenes of civil strife 
and blood; she has had her Wakefield, her Smithfield, and her 
Bosworthfield; she has had her Tudors, her Stewarts, her Jeffreys, 
her Bonner, and her Cromwell, as well as her Sidney, her Cramer, 
and her Hampden, her Beaconsfield, and her Gladstone; and after 
ages of reformation in church and state her aristocracy still gov- 
erns, her heirarchy still prevails, and the Harp of Erin hangs tune- 
less and sad upon the leafless bough of her blasted oak, and her 
finances govern the world and seek the subjugation of American 
dominions, 

The French Revolution had its Dantons and its Robespierre; 
and after the bloody idol of licentious liberty had, like the Car of 
Juggernaut, crushed its thousands and overturned the temples of 
the irne God, a Preetorean band of grenadiers delivered over the 
‘Republic ” to the safe-keeping of a Bonaparte. 

After contemplating such scenes, well may we doubt the capac- 
ity of man for self-government, and exclaim in the language of 

e. Roland under the guillotine, ‘‘Oh, liberty, what crimes 
have not been perpetrated in thy name!” 

But from the waste around us we cast our eyes upon this green 
sward sloping from the Atlantic to the Rockies, then down to the 
Pacific, the land of present hope and measureless possibilities, 
and the inestimable truth is born the mind that there is still hope 
for popular government, and under its benign influences and 

tection man will ultimately be elevated to the full and undis- 
barbed fruition on earth of the great ends of his moral being. 

That God who gave us this country, who preserved Christianity 
through the gloom and desolation of the Middle Ages and has pre- 
served this country through depressions in peace and the perils of 
war, will not suffer liberty, its offspring, to perish. Both have 
taken deep root in American soil. ey were planted by our fore- 
fathers under circumstances peculiarly propitious, and so long as 
we may live it will be our duty and pleasure to cherish and defend 
them 


Tho serious blem that confronts us is to save the Republic 
by eee e contentment, the happiness, and prosperity of 
e people. 


In my humble judgment, this can only be done the exercise 
of wise economy in the administration of the Federal Govern- 
mont, so that the burden of taxes may be made as light as possi- 
ble, and that without the restraint of their individual liberty 
involved in the maintenance of the internal-revenue system. 

Secondly, by such legislation as shall insure more and constant 
employment to labor, with shorter hours, with increased wages 
— better prices forfarm products. The legislation that shall pro- 
duce these results will restore hope, contentment, happiness, and 

»erity to the masses; and these will not only temporarily save 
Pie Republic, but cause us to build more pane and wisely 
than we knew, and develop the now latent possibilities of our 
measureless wealth. 

Upon the question of Federal economy, the House will on 
meif I again refer to House bill 4141, introduced by myself Janu- 
ary 16, 1896, to reduce all Federal salaries 8 cent. With the 
consent of the House I will incorporate the just here as a part 
of my remarks: 

1 (H. R. 4141) to red th tion of all i blic 
sistem winnrnhio 
Whereas the demonetization of silver has resulted in the depreciation of 
land, labor, and products, and the stagnation of business and the d on 
of all industries, and has thereby reduced the people's means of mee the 
nses of the Government; and 
“"Wheress the enforced underconsumption has resulted in the revenues of 
the Government falling below its ; and 

Whereas the salaries of all Government officials and employees were fixed 
Sa prices and conditions existing prior to the demonetization of 
' “Whereas all Government officials and em and 
wages in excess of what the same service w command in any other field 
of employment; and 

Whereas thore is a deficiency in the Treasury which should be met by 
poarmoqh oconenay rather than by the increasing of taxes or the selling of 
: ea 


: ore, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in assembled, That all compensation, whether paid as 
salaries, fees per di mileage, or otherwise, of any person, officer, or em- 
plo «ein any branch of the public service shall be, and is hereby, reduced 
‘an 2 That Sa other the ae of this act at of per- 
. 2, on and after the com 
ae 1 Pte pa cs penaatees 
on a basis of the reduction provi for in section 1 of this 

That the law which shall hereafter be passed authorizing the openg 

ing of the United States mints for the free and unlimited of silver a’ 
tho ratio of 16 to 1 shall work and operate as a repeal of this and restore 


are receiving salaries 
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to all persons, officers, or employees in any branch of th 
same salaries and wages that the received prior to the — of ‘ao 
Sec. 4. That all laws, clauses of laws in conflict with this act are hereby 


repealed. 
This bill can be passed by both Houses in two hours, 
$100,000,000 per annum be saved to the people. The same scale 
applied to the appropriation bills will save $200,000,000 additional 
per annum, and thereby secure an aggregate saving of $300,000,000 
per annum to the people. And all of this can be done without 
detriment to the public service. 
Upon the subject of better prices for farm products, the cur. 
rent admissions of the press and the statesmen of the decade jus- 
tify the statement that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 doubles 
the current money of the realm and the world, and the result of 
bees is o double the prices of the world, especially of labor and 
products, 
Just at this point I desire to read H. R. 8999: 
A bill (H. R. bi - 
(H. R. 8999) to seat he Sustioes inguenee of interest-bearing bonds 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
Sf to Untied Sapien tor any gurvens whateper When teres ote 
Congress is hereby prohibited. ene of 
It is the same bill now being considered in the Senate; it pre- 
vents the issue of bonds without the authority of Congress. If 
the Executive is deprived of this power to issue and soll bonds, 
he may be necessitated to resort to the free coinage of silver at 
16 to 1 and to the recognition of silver at the Treasury Depart- 
ment as nee manne of a. I have thought, I do 
believe, that if Secretary of the Treasury would only exercise 
his discretion in the interest of silver and redeem silver certificates 
in silver, and Treasury notes in silver, that he would break the 
endless chains, and would accumulate a ius of gold in the 
Treasury, that would avoid a necessity for the issuance of gold 
bonds either by executive or legislative authority. It is cer- 
tainly dangerous to leave this power in the hands of the Executive. 
Certainly no bonds of any class or species should be issued except 
be express legislative authority. 
On this line I call attention to House resolution introduced by 
me on the 22d day of January, 1896: 
Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” a 
roved March 18, m5 i povided and that the faith of the 


and thereby 


nited States was th emnly pledged to the paguent in coin or its 
= pete = — interest- = —_ < the United States, except 
in cases where w authorizing ue of such obligations expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currenct 
han gold and silver; and 
Whereas all 


the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
proves July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
n coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 


annually in such coin; and 
Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the redem: pes Saeee ae, ap- 
uired to be of the description of bonds of the 
aegueere’. July 14, 1870, en- 
debt"; and 


value of t uw silver of 412} grains cach, 
declared by the act a ved Jan 18, 1837, en’ “An act supplemen- 
tar act en ‘An a the 


y to the act 
of the United States.’ to be a 1 
no! 


ore. 4 

Resol by the Hi tatives (the Senate concurring), That all 
the bonds of the United States issued or authorized hodemel wader the 

here ore recited and inte: 
at the option of Government of the U: tes, In silver dollars of the 
coi of the United States, con grains silver; 
a eubdh maak tania, toilet aidan neni the publle 
ment o: 
nor Pace Viney on rights of the public creditor. ; 


and pasetery of Che Seoeemey. 
Sxc. Secretary of the Treasury, under and regulations 
prescribed by the board created, shall purchase and export raw 
Szo. 3. That the commissioner of agriculture of each of cotton-growing 
Staten, eogether wie Ts of ~ a of ihe 
board to direct the purchase of the cotton crop. all 
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the 


Treasury, these bonds to be on their face interconvertible 
of the holder in this same class of Treasury notes, with interest 
: bonds extended the same banking privileges as existing 
have now or may hereafter have. 

5. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall sell to American manufac- 
either from the interior or from ports, at cost to Government plus 


. 


wn 
& 


of carriage, insurance, and storage, and shall accept as payment from 
expense id or silver, 16 to 1, the above-described Treasury poten or any na- 
anal United States currency or the above-described bonds, with interest 
added, at the option of the purchaser. Nothing herein shall operate to pre- 
vent the ‘ienonican. manufacturers from pu ing directly or indirectly 


e planter. 

st Tat the Secretary of the Treasury shall have the power, and is 
hereby authorized, to ee and sell for export at not less than 33} per 

cent net. advance.of cost to Government. ; 
From bimetallic countries, to the extent of their manufacturing capacity, 
ent therefor in the same classes of money, currency, and 

authorized to accept from American manufacturers. 

e-standard gold countries he shall exact payment in gold until 
there shall be an international agreement for the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16to1. Such an international agreement shall operate as a repeal of 


he may 
bonds as he 
From 


of the Treasury is hereby fully authorized, 
nen ons of the Treasury Department governing the 
issue of Treasury notes and bonds, to have prepared, issue, 
pay out,and redeem the Treasury notes and bonds in accordance with 
and to into effect all the ee of this act. 
Sxzc. 2 That all provisions of law, whether of statute or treaty, now in force 
in anywise t with or in conflict with this act are hereby repeuled 
and set aside. - 


Mr. 8 , this is truly a nonpartisan industrial eommission 
and without expense to the Federal Government. 

1. I claim: that this bill would secure international bimetalliism. 
By way of example, say that the Secretary and the board had met 
in February, 1896, and under the provisions of this plan advertised 
that he would give the planter 10 cents per pound on a basis of mid- 
dling, under the rules and regulations prescribed, and in the Treas- 

-notesnamed. The single-standard countries absorb the large 
of our export cotton; underthis plan, at 33} per cent advance, | 
it would cost them 13.33 cents in gold; this would be covered into 
our Treasury, amounting, estimating that they take (and must 
have) 5,000,000 bales = annum of our crop, over $300,000,000; 
this, if kept up, in a few years would drain the single-standard 
countries of their gold and put it into the Treasury of the United 
States and thereby make us the dominating factor in the world’s | 
finances, Thesingle-standard Governments would see this result, 
and to prevent it they would promptly come to an international 
t for free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, so that | 
they might supply their mills with our raw cotton on the same | 
terms that other countries do and thus reserve their gold. We) 
would bring: them to international silver 16 to 1 or destroy their | 
manufacturing interests. Our Secretary of the Treasury would | 
occupy the attitude that is clearly to the interest of this country 
of cline our great staple, cotton, for gold at our price, rather 
than hawking our bonds and surrendering our credit to an English 
syndicate in order that the gold owners of the world may be per- 
petuated in their power to dictate the price of our export crop. 

2. I claim that the bill will secure, so long as in force, equitable 
protection to the field and shop in the highest, most practical, | 
and patriotic sense of the word, and will afford a net revenue of | 
one hundred millions to the Government. I[t is to be observed 
that under this plan the American cotton manufacturer would 
have 334 percent advantage in the cost of raw material. This 
would to a great extent stimulate and multiply our manufactur- 
ing interests, and make us e of manufactured cotton 

petitors in the world’s trade in this line. It would 
give cotton spawing stability and prosperity, making the South 
a larger consumer of all other raw and manufactured goods; the 
ter would know what he would get before he planted, and 
lanting could be regulated so as to prevent a Southern over- 
, as we need not fear the stimulating effect this plan 
would have other cotton-producing countries. For example, 
note the upon the world’s market resulting in short exports 
the war.. We have for more than fifty years held the su- 
premacy in, the world’s production of raw cotton, but it is evident, 
under the controlling influence and power of the single gold 
standard, that we must take some steps to te the price or 
else go out of the cotton-growing business. imating that the 
countries would compelled to have 5,000,000 
annum.of our cotton, and this is a small estimate, which, 
at 13.33 cents, would put over three hundred millions into our 
ee cent advance, the net revenue thereby made 
by the t would be more than one hundred millions per 
apnnm. In other words, the Southern people would surrender 
their cottomcrops and take the Government's noninterest-bearing 
paper in paymenttherefor, and furnish the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with cotton to sell for instead of his sacrificing the Gov. 
ernment bonds for gold. Administration plan is to sell usin 
debt, and give the owners of the world the power of dictat- 
ps Sone o—aeoan naming eeown prices, and 
gold @ position @ servant in ¢ interna- 

=a exchanges of the world. a oT 
‘Treasury notes issued under this plan, to the extent of the 
size of the American manufacturing interest, will prove tu- 
ally self-redeeming. To the extent of the cotton exported we will 


i 








put$1.33 in goldin the Treasury for every dollar issued. The profit 
to the Government would be as stated—on a basis of $300,000,000 
value exported at 334 per cent advance, it would return a net reve- 
nue of more than $100,000,000 per annum, which the cotton planters 
of the Southern States are willing to contribute as a tax to the Gov- 
ernment for governmental supervision as above indicated. The 
bonds growing out of the plan would form a basisfor the creation 
of such a new system of banking as may be practically hereafter 
devised, and within themselves furnish a currency. I will not dis- 
cuss the objections that may be raised to this plan, for L expect criti- 
cism; but I wish to emphasize one great truth. that the price of our 
great staple, cotton, can be controlled by the Government without 
hazard or loss and to the benefit of all sections of our country. 
The Southern States hold the supremacy of the world in the pro- 
duction. of raw cotton, bothas to quality and quantity. The Manu- 
facturers’ Record, commenting upon this subject, says: 


ave to draw the | 






Try as it may to avoid it, the world at large will h ulk of 
its cotton from the Southern States, and consequently we can and ought to 
determine what its selling price shall be instead of leaving that to be dictated 
by the consumer. 


Hon. J. M. Rusk, then the Secretary of Agriculture, in a letter 
upon Southern progress, says: 

The supremacy which the South possesses in the markets of the world asa 
cotton-producing country there is reason to believe will never be forfeited. 
The natural facilities of the South forthe production of this great cotton 
crop, aided and directed by intelligence, must assure for all time the suprem- 
acy of the Southern States as the cotton-preducing region of the world. 

In the same line of thought, Secretary McCulloch, in his fiscal 
reports, refers to the active movement of the crop of 1865 and the 
good prices commanded, drawing largely on the old country, as 
saving the United States from a threatened financial wreck. Mr. 
Hdward Atkinson, the statistician, in a paper read before the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of New England, says: 

The Appalachian chain, gathering moisture from the Guif Stré 


spreading it over the fertile fields of the Southern States 
premacy in cotton production. 


im and 
has fixed our su- 


If other authority is desired, I refer to the centennial sketch 
of the cotton trade of the United States by that distinguished cot- 
ton statistician, Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool; to Bulletin No. 
9, United States Department of Agriculture; to “ Production and 
price of cotton for one hundred years,” by James L. Watkine; the 
** Annual cotton movements and tluctuations,” by Latham, Alexan- 
der & Co., of Wallstreet, New York; the Encyclopedia Brit. .nica; 
article ‘* Cotton,” by Thomas Ellison; and to any standard com- 
mercial geography. After reading these authorities anyone will 
be convinced that any person, syndicate, corporation, or Govern- 
ment owning the cotton crop of the Southern States could and 
would control the price of cotton. Under the plan that I have 
suggested the Government can become the owner of the Southern 
crop with a handsome net revenue attached, and under conditions 
that surround us it is but patriotic that we exercise this great 
commercial power to save the great industry and our country 
from wreck and ruin. If the Belmont-Morgan-Rothschild syndi- 
cate had the same lever power they would crush us in twenty-four 
hours, anditis butright that we useit as an instrumentto buy what 
gold may be necessary for our purposes, tc enforce international 
bimetallism, to extend and protect cotton manufacturing, and to 
regulate and proteet cotton production. Every other nation in 
the world has legislated in the interest of cotton except this Gov- 
ernment. They havedone so forthe purpose of making themselves 
competitors with us in the production of cotton. With all their 
governmental assistance they have signally failed and have finally 
resorted to gold monometallism so as to purchase our cotton at 
their price, and the time has come when the Government should 
come to the rescue of the American cotton crop, when it is so plain 
that by doing so they can make it to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment by making cotton the controlling factor of the world’s 
finance and commerce and bless humanity by restoring bimetal- 
lism, and thereby emancipate labor, production, and commerce, 

Lest the public may be misled in believing that I regard an 
international agreement necessary to the success of free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, I will emphasize 
that. I believe in independent action without delay, and this 
plan carried out in detail exemplifies our ability to so act. There 
are otier reforms on the other side of free silver that I believe in, 
but it is a useless waste of time to discuss them until we unshackle 
labor, production, and commerce from the dominating influences 
of gold. The patrioticinfiuences of America need to be marshaled 
and. focalized under this available issue of free silver 16 to 1 to 
route the common enemy of humanity and civilization before we 
can seriously contemplate the many other reforms needed in the 
fiscal and economic administration of our Government. 

And the Southern staple is the available weapon with which to 
route monometallism and restore universal bimetallism, and 
thereby bless humanity. 

Cotton is still king if it can be treated and dealt with fairly. 
If the: Government would extend the same ratio of protection to 
this the greatest of all of our industries cotton culture would 
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keep pace with cotton manufacture. Upon every conceivable argu- 
ment the culture of cotton is entitled to the same protection as is 
its manufacture. It gives employment to more labor, creates a 
larger home market for Western produce, Better prices for cot- 
ton means better prices for the landowner, better prices for farm 
labor, better prices for Western corn, wheat, and pork, and more 
prosperity ‘to the country generally. In considering legislation 
along this line we must keep before us the relation of the South- 
ern cotton crop to that of the world and hold fast to the fact that 
we do to-day and have done so for half a century and will con- 
tinue for the next half century, under all conditions, to raise at 
least 80 per cent of the raw cotton of the world; that we con- 
sume about 334 per cent of our production, and that the cotton 
mills of Europe must have two-thirds of our production to keep 
them running, and that all the mills must run on reasonable time 
to supply the world’s increasing demand for cotton goods. 

It looks reasonable that any Government whose people raise 80 per 
cent of a staple that is so important and necessary to the world, 
that is essential to clothe the human race, to furnish the home 
comforts, equip commerce, and shelter the camping armies of the 
world, and that employs so much labor in its production and man- 
ufacture, ought to receive some fostering care from the Govern- 
ment, so that its producers may not become paupers. All I con- 
tend for is that the Government shall throw around cotton culture 
the same arm of protective care that it gives to manufacturers, 
and thereby assist the cotton planter and relieve him from his 
present dependent position of being compelled to market his cot- 
ton crop certain months of the year at such price as the New York 
and Live 1 cotton exchanges shall dictate. It isa ruleof trade 
acknowledged the world over that the owner of eight-tenths—even 
of 51 per cent—of any article of necessary consumption can regulate 
and control the price of the whole. So,reasoning from analogy, a 
Government whose people raise eight-tenths of all the cotton 
raised in the world can dictate to the consumers of that cotton 
what they shall pay. And in justice to ourselves and to eve 
conceivable interest of this country this power should be exercised, 
not for purposes of oppression, but for the porpers of so regulat- 
ing the great industry as to make it profitable, and those engaged 
in it prosperous and ‘apDY. 

No nation is esteem y the comity of nations so wealthy as 
that nation which from her resources can draw sustenance from 
her own soil to clothe and feed her soldiersin war and make them 
happy, eee and contented in ee Measured by this 
Seeder we are independent and capable of formulating our own 
political, commercial, and financial policy. 

It must be admitted that this cotton commission, or Govern- 
ment control and oe would destroy the cotton specula- 
tion of the world and this profit would remain with the planter. 
My pe rem are with the cotton planter, for equal prosperity 
to all sections, for life on the farm as well as in the city, and 
against the evil spirit of the age by which speculation, monopolies, 
and trusts enrich the few at the expense of the many. 

I admit that the recognized law of ana and demand ought to 
be left free to control prices. But in these days of uneq ro- 
tection, monopoly, trust, and speculations the unprotected indus- 
tries and the unorganized farmer, as against all the other combina- 
tions, unless some relief shall be extended to them, must sink and 


\ this Government supervision, and the ind 


a 
The single gold standard is a simple trust upon the red i 
ae of Hy ae Pn — pang = heme: aaron 

r cent of the gold of the world—the a ute bp 
trollers of man, earth, church, and state. a 
The gold owners under this policy have caused this Government 


to surrender its sovereign function of issuing money to the nati 
banks as a trust upon all secondary money, and hee foster all ~ 


trusts of which we complain and whose heavy hand we feel para- 
lyzing the eo chart me ge institution of farming. 

It is indeed s ng to me that we shall supinely permit such 
trust, against the happiness and the welfare of the human family 
when by utilizing our monopoly in raw cotton production we can 
break trust and restore to the people their rights and pros- 


perity. 

Should the Government take advantage of its position and exer- 
cise its power in the premises? 

Should the Government permit so great an industry to languish 
and those en in it to become paupers by raising a staple so 
essential to the comfort of the world and so necessary for the ex- 
tension of civilization, and permit the continuance of prices fixed 
in Liverpool, dictated by a foreign policy, to command the Ameri- 
can crop with as little money as possible, when it possesses the 
power to prevent it, and can, with this staple under governmental 
supervision, provided for in my bill, in due time drain Europe of 
all its gold and put it into the of the United States? I 
8 for the cotton planter. He will willingly raise cotton upon 
the faith of Uncle Sam’s credit, t per | notes therefor, 
redeemable so as to never receive a Gollar of gold for their product, 
and turn it over to the Secretary of the Treasury to sell for gold 
for Government account. I repeat, the cotton industry is second 
to no interest in the United States, and deserves the fostering care 
of the Government, jally when by exercising this care the 
Government can make it the weapon with which to drain Europe 
of her gold and break the trust on money. The condition of the 
cotton crop, from planting to harvest, as well as the statistical 
position of the product, with the a ge | of the daily course of 
the sun is bulletined around the world, and its staple is as current 
as gold across the counters of every bank in 
we permit its value to be measured in gold, when the reverse 
could be accomplished by action on our ). It constitutes fully 
one-half of our export, and is the lever with which we can raise 


Christendom (only 


the balance in our favor. The greater purchasing power we can 
give to this our great export crop the better it is not only for the 
roducers of the South, but for all sections of the country, which 


old a joint interest in our national wealth, to which cotton is 
the largest contributor. Is it right for the few million of people, 
those engaged in this industry, at the expense of great labor, 
exhaustion of soil, and sacrifice of health to produce 80 per cent 
of the great staple which is necessary to the comfort of fourteen 
hundred million people, the population of the world, at prices 
that are ruinous to the producers, when this can be prevented by 
ustry converted into a 
blessing to them with profit to the Government, and to the good 
of . Loree of — ovamey and all is ‘ial as 
or the purpose of v g my arguments, we ho e 
monopoly in cotton cea I will at this point refer to a tabu- 
lated statement furnished me by the icultural Department, 

































become and remain enslaved to the money trust. showing the world’s supply and distribution of cotton: 
World's supply and distribution of cotton. 
Crops. Balance of year’s supply. 
resign |—_____>__ na actu 

gof| United Supply of aie consump- End of year. a 
— Btates. | ocontries. — aia 
; Pt| Pesto Pitwo| Puitao| Pstw| Putta| "aitan| ek 
1867-68. CEE] Leisio00 |} 2,718,000}  2107,000} 4,825,000]  §,058,000| 1,280,000 58, 000 SOD 
NET ee eee a ed oe aac, ole 1,838,000} 2,652,000} 2,564,000} 5,216,000} 4,979,000} 1,260,000 260, 000 55,000 
re ee raap| bares) pases] geese Serce| tees | gas) ep 
1-12.00 INUIT) ateretooo | st zaizo00 | 8,088,000} 6,277,000 | 6,812,000} 1, 785, 000 668, 000 90, 000 
aint > ci Aliases paehaamaipialbacdieeebnmaiae nL 8,167,000 | 2,337,000 a ee ee ee 56,000 
a 2,453,000 | 4, 288, 000 000 425,000; 1, 591, 000 729, 000 74,000 
pita Be aon eee ee ee eee a i oe 2,320,000 | 4,597,000 2 Son 000 8, 6, O00 . 1,682, 000 843, 000 80: 000 
STE. vcd ctsde tudisitabin thuwldndaseubdicdbbebweaiadl 2, 525, 000 4, 216, 000 2, 308,000 6, 656, 000 1,619, 000 705, 000 70,000 
ae OSES) BRB) RRRGS| Perse iodo | tans | im ep 
ere ree 1,961,000 | 5, 425, 000 1,506, 000 7,272,000 | 1,214,000 826, 000 80,000 
000 | 2,022,000 | 6,788,000 | 6,848,000 |......----.---|--------=--r-~ 77,000 

1, 308, 000 7,223,000 | 1,068, 000 000 
S| foe ‘e| ee os) & 
3) Eanes ees] bars] fess | ia 
000 | 2, 434, 000 9, 290, 000 "505, 000 434,000 95, 000 
wo | _ 2,071, 00 | Ace 
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World's supply and distribution of cotton—Continued. 





| 
Visible and | 
invisible be-! 


ginning of | nited 
year. | States. 
Bales. Bales. | 
1,999,000 | 6, 420, 000 | 
1, 679, 000 7, 480, 000 
1, 800, 000 7, 450, 000 | 
1,841, 000 | 8, 000,000 | 
1,614, 000 | 8,079, 000 | 
1, 499, 000 8, 525, 000 
| —— —-——--'--——.- -—-, 
re | 7,650, 000 
1,434,000 | 10,170,000 
2.266.000 | 10,800,000 
3, 540, 000 8, 044, 000 





| 


I also refer to a similar statement showing the world’s consump- 
tion of cotton: 


The world’s consumption of cotton. 





| question. 








| j , i 
Great | Conti- United : } 
Britain. | nent. | States. India. | Total. 
Bales. Bales. | Bales. Bales. Bales. 
ET 2,843,000 | 2,596,000 | 1,784,000 | 262,230 | 7,485,230 
teeriihiatienntena-< | 3,350,000 | 2,750,000 | 1,981,000 | 301,480 | 8, 382, 480 | 
2a | 3,572,000 | 2,956,000 | 2,118,000 | 371,400) 9,017,400 
a | 3,640,000 | 3,198,000 | 2,197,000 | 389,600 | 9, 424, 600 
| 3, 744,000 | 3,380,000 | 2,375,000 447,400 | 9,946, 400 
kent | 3, 666,000 | 3,380,000 | 2,244,000 520,700 | 9,810,700 | 
deli 3, 433, 000 | 3,255,000 | 1,909,000 | 584,800) 9,181,800 
-------.-| 3,628,000 | 3,465,000 | 2,278,000 | 630,300 | 10,001,300 | 
i ininiintcnannan 3,694,000 | 3,640,000 | 7,423,000 711,800 | 10,468,800 | 
pamunee 3, $41,000 | 3,796,000 | 2,53), 000 T71, 670 | 10,998,670 | 
_.| 3,770,000 | 4,089,000 | 2, 685, 000 870, 880 | 11,304, 880 
Si adtnidbdncncs 4,034,000 | 4,290,000 | 2,731,000 | 988,293 | 12,043, 295 
a iitidhcereairaeeds | 4,280,000 | 4,528,000 | 2,958,000 | 1,155,328 | 12,871,328 
7801-02. .................../ 4,080, 000 | 4,576,000 | 3,220,000 | 1,142,619 | 12,958, 619 
PE encéicscunc nace 3, 706,000 | 4,576,000 | 3,189,000 | 1,170,000 | 12,641,000 
| | j 


From these statements it appears the consumption is quite equal 
to the production and the crops of all other countries have not 
appreciably increased. I will read an extract from an interview 
with Mr. Sam Inman, of Atlanta, Ga.,in the Minneapolis Tribune: 

The extent and value of the cotton crop in the United States is hardly ap- 
— b a generally. During the past forty-two years, or since the 
iscovery of gold in California, the gold product of that State amounts to 

200,000,000. The cotton grown during the past four years was valued at 

1, 400,000,000. ‘Tl.is immense yield is confined to a few States. If the cotton 
ters would be wise the South would ora be the richest section in 

e world. The consumption of cotton in the world increases on an average 
of about 500,000 bales a year. There has been practically no increase in the 
cotton yield in the foreign cotton-growing countries of the world, so that 
the United States is expected to make up the increased consumption. Every 
part of the world, you might say, raises wheat; but it is not so with cotton. 


But, Mr. Speaker, lam met with the argument that if we leg- 


| classes from the people. 





islate in the interest of cotton specifically, that the grain grower, 
the hog, horse, and cattle raisers, and the producers of all other | 
products will want similar legislation. My answer is that no 
other crop is analogous; besides, I am using cotton simply as the | 
instrument to secure free coinage, and all of these producers 
admit that their prices will be doubled with free coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, if it will be germane to the pending question, I 
will offer House bill No. 8353 as a substitute for the industrial | 
commission bill; its sole mission is to collate information. This | 
bill, which I now read, will collate information, without cost and 
ina most satisfactory manner, upon very important questions. It 
was for the purpose of information and instruction that I intro- 
duced it: 

A bill (H. R. 8353) to submit toa direct vote of the people free coinage of sil- 


ver at 16 to 1: a graduated income tax; the election of President, Vice- 

President, and United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Whereas this is a Government of, by, and for the people, and the people 
have the power to advise their servants, the President and Congress, con- 
cerning their eracemeaen policies; and 

Whereas it is highly important that they should be advised of the will of 
= people on important questions, that their will may be executed: There- 


ore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in 83 assembled, That at an election for Presidential elect- 
ors to be held in November, 1896, there shall be submitted to the citizens 
qualified to vote for such Presidential electors at said election the following 


ues g 
First. a law allowing free and unlimited coinage of 


Shall Congress make 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, as it was prior to 1873? Yes. No. 

Second. An amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
the President and Vice-President and United States Senators by direct vote 
of the citizens of the United States. Yes. No. 

Third. An amendment to the Constitution providing that taxes shall be 
as Congress in its wisdom may deem proper. Yes. No. 


ourth. Shall Congress, so soon as it may do so constitutionally, make a 
graduated income-tax law? Yes. oO. 


Sec. 2. That the intention of the voter shall be expressed. if he votes in the | 


affirma’ by canceling the word “ No”; and if he votes in the negative b 
conatling the waa Yen” oe | 
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Crops. Balance of year’s supply 





Total actual 


Supply of consump- End of year. 








other Total crop. tion. . Burned,ete. 
countries. | Visible Invisible 

Bales i Bales Bales | Bales Bales Bales 

2, 007 000 8, 427,000 8, 507,000 1, 2) 000 449.000 90, 000 

2, 100, 000 9, 530,000 | 9.371.000 1. 210. 000 | 500. 000 | ae ooo 

2,478,000 | 9,928, 000 9,757,000} 1,248,000 | Th 130, 000 

2,100,000 | 16, 100,000 10, 167,00) | 9685, 000 ot 0) 160, 000 

2, 350,000 | 10, 429. 000 10, 524, OO oe. 000 F ue) 120. 000 

2, 580, 000 | 11, 105, 000 11. 065. 000 | 1, 140, 000 4 ON 115.000 

2, 269, 000 | 9, 928, 000 9, 912, 000 117,000 

2,488,000 | 12,658,000 11, 726, 000 1, 706, 000 | 560, 000) 12), 000 

2, 390, 000 13, 190, 000 | 11, 816, 000 | 2. 983. 000 U7 000 40,000 

2, 600, OU0 10,644,000 | = 11, 470, 000 2, 400, 000 | 263, 000 50, 000 

' 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the judges and clerks of election ap- 
pointed or elected as judges and clerks of said election for Presidential elect- 
ors to also act as judges and clerks of this special election to determine the 
questions heretofore set forth. And the ballots and ballot boxes be re- 
turned to and canvassed by the same persons who by law are required to 


canvass the returns and determine the election of Presidential electors in 
each State; and the said persons so canvassing the returns shall certify to 
the President the number of votes for and the number of votes against each 

As soon as the President shall have received these returns, cer- 
tified through the proper officers, he shall transmit them to Congress for its 
advice and consideration. 


Pass this bill and you will not only have been informed but 


| instructed by the people how you shall act. 


Mr. Speaker, the President, the Senate, and I fear the House, is 
too far removed from the people; they all seem careless and indif- 
ferent of the people’s needs and wants, and we are inaugurating 
and making permanent a system that removes all office-holding 
I refer to the civil-service laws. That is 
creating a life tenure in all appointive offices. In my opinion it 
is the creature and the ally of the single standard that will create 
the office-holding and the property-owning classes out of one and 
the same class, and both will be indifferent to the needs and wants 


| of the people. 


On January 14, 1896, I introduced H. R. 3959, and will now read 
the same: 
A bill (H. R. 3959) to repeal the civil service laws 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the act entitled “An act to regulate 


and improve the civil service of the United States.’ approved January 16, 


1883, with sections 1753 and 174 of the Revised Statutes, section 4, page 374, 
paragraph 1 of chapter 667, page 772 of the wt pope > to the Revised Stat- 
t tes, volume 1, and all the amendments to said act of January 16, 1883, be, and 


the same are hereby, repealed. 


I can not enter upon an extended argument for the repeal of the 
civil service laws. Briefly 1 will state that I believe in the doc- 
trine of Marcy, that to the victors belong the spoils; and in the 
language of our late Senator from North Carolina, Vance, the 
horse that pulls the plow should eat the fodder. 


Again, the civil-service law practically closes the doors to the 
plain people holding office. It is only the educated and the upper 

| classes that can stand those technical examinations; the plain 
honest farmer boy and girl with the old-school learning need not 
apply. Thislawsaysto them, ‘‘ Plow on; the offices of the country 
were not created for you.” Again, experiences have proven that 

| life-tenure, office-holding classes become in time careless, arro- 
gant, and indifferent to the good of the people. I believe the best 


service will be secured by making all offices, appointive and elect- 
ive, as near to the people as possible, and as dependent upon their 
favor as practicable. It makesthem more considerate, more 


cau- 
tious, more attentive, and more anxious to render the best prac- 
tical service. Grover Cleveland is extending the service, and in 
a few years all Federal officers except Congressmen will be hold- 


ing for life, and in time these will desire to be embrac 
its provisions. 

Doubtless this industrial commission, if created, would become 
permanent, and in time covered and saved to life service by Execu 
tive order. This would certainly follow if their reports should 
prove favorable to the single standard. 

The people of this country are at the present time suffering from 
the effects of thirty years of blundering, if not dishonest, legisla- 
tion. During this entire period, in my opinion, not a single law 
has been placed upon the statute books 


i within 


e 4} 
or tiie 


nation that has for 


its ultimate result the welfare and prosperity of the people. This 
species of legislation has continued so long and its results are so 
disastrous that a radical change for the better must be made in 
the immediate future or the beginning of the next century will 
disclose a condition of affairs in this nation that will jeo) irdize, 


if not destroy, the grandest experiment in self-government that 
the world has ever witnessed. 
Mr. Speaker, the people have suffered beyond all reason, and if 
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carefully considered, beyond all conception, through this vicious 
and criminal legislation which has been forced upon the country, 
reeking with treachery and corruption that ‘‘smells to heaven.” 

The manipulation of our finances in connection with unfair laws 
granting special privileges to corporations, trusts, and syndicates 
are the controlling factors in all the discontent and misery now seen 
among the people. The destruction of our silver currency, fol- 
lowed by a general contraction of our medium of exchange, is the 
prime cause of all our financial woes. The laboring people of our 
country were the first to feel the effects of this financial brigand- 
age. Previous to this labor was abundant and wages were remu- 
nerative; now more than twenty million of our people are un- 
employed and thousands are in hunger and want. Then the 
laborers of our country were prosperous and contented; now more 
than five million are tramping our streets and swarming through- 
out the land, appealing alike to our sympathy and alarm. This 
class of people, dependent upon the labor of their hands, have 
been ruthlessly thrown out of work, to become mendicants and 
criminals, in order that a favored few might revel in luxury and 
idleness. The second class to feel the iron hand of this oppres- 
sion was the farmer, the strength and bulwark of our free institu- 
tions. 

This class of people have been dragged down from prosperity 
and progress to a condition of absolute bankruptcy and stagna- 
tion. All species of agricultural ee has declined fully 50 
per cent, while its products have fallen so low in price as not to 
repay the cost incident to production. In 1850 the wealth of the 
United States amounted to $8,000,000,000, of which the farmers 
owned $5,000,000,000. In 1890 the wealth of the country amounted 
to $65,000,000,000, of which the farmers owned but $16,000,000,000. 
In 1850 the farmers owned five-eighths of the wealth of the nation, 
while in 1890 they owned less than one-fourth. During the past 
thirty years the mortgage indebtedness of the farms of this coun- 
try has increased, upon a conservative estimate, more than 2,000 
percent. The number of farms in the United States in 1860 was 
4,555,784. Of this number, 2,302,041 were under a mortgage. 
From being comparatively out of debt in 1866, over 50 per cent 
of the farms of this country were mortgaged in 1890. might 
continue statistics upon this point, but have given enough to 
show that the farmers of the country are in a most deplorable 
condition on account of unjust and unfair legislation. 

The third class to feel these depressing conditions are the manu- 
facturers. They are becoming unwilling victims of this same 
vicious legislation. With 20,000,000 of people out of work, with 
50 per cent of the farms ander mortgage and our agricultural 
population bankrapt, is it any wonder that manufacturers are 
going out of business or into the hands of receivers and their 
goods remaining unsold? A bankrupt and idle people can not 
consume prodacts of either the farm or factory. This wholesale 
destruction of values following such vicious legislation is but the 
natural results of cause and effect. These conditions will con- 
tinue to intensify, unless speedily remedied, until all business will 
become paralyzed and all labor efforts abortive. 





MINNESOTA: 
The Field for the Laborer and the Home for the Immigrant. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ANDREW R. KIEFER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill (A. R.6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan com- 
mission to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. KIEFER said: 

Mr. Speaker: It may have escaped the attention of many of 
the members that most all of the immigration measures reported 
with a favorable recommendation originated and are advocated 
by our Eastern friends. And it has already become —— dur- 
ing the progres of this discussion that of the two bills recently 
under consideration which proposed to throw certain restrictions 
around immigration into this country the one which merely re- 
quires that the incoming foreign stranger who desires to become 
a citizen of the greatest nation on earth shall be able to read or 
write in some ngea was the more popular. Mr. Speaker, 
that « penentien in addition to the many other restrictions that 
have been placed on our statute books, will not bar the worthy 
and desirable person from seeking our shores. I intended to offer 
an amendment ee that a rent who has chil@ren re- 

permanently in the Uni tates may be permitted to 
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land and become part of our people, providing always that there 
are none of the objections raised under the laws that exist at the 
present time, but the special rule would not permit. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a nation of immigrants. Ever since tho 
ee on our shores of the Mayflower there has been an incomin 
flow of the people from other climes—from Brittany, Germany 
Norway and Sweden, Poland, Ireland, France, Italy,and fromeyery 
other government where liberty has been fraught with continual 
danger, and where the individual under government regulations 
has not been permitted to enjoy that freedom which has made 
this country the haven of the oppressed from every other nation on 
the globe. It may be true, Mr. Speaker, that the people of Mas- 
sachusetts and of Pennsylvania do not desire to add to the material 
wealth of those great commonwealths by offering any induce- 
ments whatever to immigration. It may also be true that the 
pom on the far-away Pacific Coast are fearful lest the honest 

olander or the intelligent and industrious Scandinavian or Ger- 
man come in and secure, even at the price that agricultural lands 
are held at, some of the choice acres of those five and ten thou- 
sand acre bonanza farms for which California has become famous. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people of Pennsylvania to-day owe it tothe 
sons and daughters of foreign lands that they have developed into 
such a prosperous and progressive community. The thrifty Ger- 
man immigrant made his home in Pennsylvania and has become 
such a part of that great State that his descendants in the West- 
ern States are very frequently spoken of as ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and the phrase has come into such general usage that it 
is used to designate many of our Western immigrants. e hear 
no demands for restrictive immigration as em ed in the bill 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WiLLiaM A. 
STONE] coming from the great ae Valley, that magnifi- 
cent empire which has only reached a prelimi 8 of devel- 
opment. The ple of that great domain will not, Iam quite 
sure, oppose this proposition of establishing an educational test 
for the intending citizen. Indeed, they will throw every safe- 
— possible around the elective franchise by State legislation. 

ut this does not mean that Minnesota desires to place any obsta- 
cles in the way of the deserving and honest son of toil who chooses 
to make that great productive region his future permanent abid- 
ing place. ithin the past six months our State has been organ- 
izing for the purpose of offering every possible inducement to the 
immigrant and the laborer. Conventions have been held and 
local effort is being put forth to induce any honest man who de- 
sires to make a home or build up a business to locate in our midst. 

In November last there was organized a State immigration asso- 
ciation, and since that time every Congressional district in the 
State has held a convention ir. the interests of immigration. 

On ee there was opened for settlement a portion of the 
great Red e Reservation, which is an agricultural garden, and 
where the industrious head of a family may soon become the pos- 
sessor of a home. I desire to insert (with the permission of the 
House) an extract from the official circular which presents the 
= and objects of the State immigration association. It is as 

ollows: 


A cordial invitation is extended to the citizens generally to join hands with 
e 


the members of the executive committee from their respective Con ona 
districts, the county tions, and with the ere of the association 
in the important movement to increase the population of the State aoe 
the mark set by the president of the association to reach at an early an 
within a reasonable od of time to double the pe number (1,500,000) of 
inhabitants of the State and on of 3,000,000. 


te a populat: 
f semanas e send the names and addresses of 


tes, 

to the secretary of the association at St. Paul, so that publications descriptive 
of the diversified f this ral, stock-raising, and - 
ing State can be mailed to them. Also to request that their friends and ac- 
quaintances send the names of any inte settler whom they ay know. 

Farmers are invited to ietters giving their ence in 
farming since their settlement in Minnesota; give the name of the town. 
county, and State, or f country from whence they came; the amount of 


means, stock, etc., w vo on arrival in the State; the means they 
now have the of their acqui an dent home. 
It is the intention to print letters from farmers in ptive publica- 
tions which are to be eo on in bringing to the attention of 
ere settlers the many advantages which Minnesota offers for new set- 

emen 

As the agricultural lands and the timber and mineral resources of the State 
vary in locali citizens are a 


uested to full descriptions of their 
respective coun and districts and cont to the secretary at St. Paul for 
use in publications for distribution by the association. Include a description 
man 


transportation facili blic buil 
ulation, the ceecenehl eee op- 


omes. 
ould be f ci counties, and 
districts, ss letters ent and by Sere contai 
the advan opportunities which their localities offer for 
su of settlers. This be done illustrated edi 
local newspay or by local folders and pam th 
copies of such special editions are ed citizens, it is re- 
quested that a portion of 6 Ee ee 
of the association at St. Paul to mail to intending settlers in answer to 


of inquiry, or to distribute. 

It is the intention of the secretary to visit various counties and 
in the State to confer with citizens on plans for o ff 
new settlement as soon as the duties at headqua: 
preparation of printed matter and the perfecting of other 

vance 


ad and facilitate the work in hand will admit. 











Members of county organizations and citizens generally are invited to visit 
St. Paul, when they can find it convenient to do so, and confer with the sec- 
retary on the subject of the best and most practical methods for promoting 
settlement in the State. 


Truly, yours, 
ae P. B. GROAT, 


Secretary and Treasurer Minnesota State Immigration Association. 


But our State is not alone in making extra efforts at this time 
to induce immigration. I will here insert a letter, or rather ex- 
tracts from a letter, from Hon. T. L. Schurmeier, president of the 
State association, in which reference is made to an interstate asso- 
ciation. 

[Theodore L. Schurmeier, president; P. B. Groat, secretary and treasurer. } 
MINNESOTA STATE IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION, 
HEADQUARTERS, 309 JACKSON STREET, 

St. Paul, April 3, 1896. 
My Dear Srr: The Minnesota State Immigration Association, an out- 
wth of the Northwestern Interstate Convention, held at St. Paul last 
Govember 19, 20, and 21, has surpassed all expectations in the enthusiastic 
support which has been given to the movement in all parts of the State. 
Minnesota was the first of the Northwestern States nepeeeeees at the inter- 
state convention to organize after the adjournment of that body. The dele- 
gates to the interstate convention from Minnesota appointed an executive 
committee of seven members, one from each Congressional district. These, 

acting in conjunction with the secretary of the association, appoint count 

immigration committees. This measure has been carried out with so muc 
vigor that we have county immigration committees organized and actively 
at work in 68 of the 81 counties in the State. The interest manifested in fur- 


thering the immigration movement is surprisingly great—in fact, has sur- 
passed all ex tions. 
It has 


ted in calling county and district conventions, mass meetings, 

A county convention was held at Hinckley, Pine County, soon after the 
State organization was formed, and was largely attended. A convention was 
held at luth for the Sixth Congressional district, and was attended by 


delegates from all over the district. It was held January 22 and 23 and was 
largely attended. Prominent speakers from various parts of the State were 
present and addressed the convention. 

All of the other Northwestern States have organized State associations on 
or about assembling for that purpose, and the Northwestern immigration 
movement is assuming cS and will result greatly to the 
asvengege of the ae e region, and Minnesota especially. 

very respectfully, yours, 
— T. L. SCHURMEIER. 

Hon. A. R. Krerer, 

Washington, D. C. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. JoHNSON] presented early 
in the session a bill which if enacted into law would stop the prog- 
ress and hinder the prosperity of any unsettled and undeveloped 
community. It seems to be aimed directly at the Polish people, 
and I have received and presented here many petitions from the 
Polish-American citizens of my district protesting against the 
passage of the Johnson measure. I am glad that the Committee 
on Immigration have not reported it to the House for considera- 
tion. 
MINNESOTA AND CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. eam on March 3, 1849, the Congress passed the bill giv- 
ing to Minnesota a Territorial government. On July 4of the same 

ear the returns of the first census were taken, and it gave the 

erritory a population of 4,680. At that time the California gold 
fever was at its height, and the rush to the Pacific Coast during 
that period has never been equaled. In 1850 California had in- 
creased so rapidly that Congress received her as one of the States 
of the Union. It was an entire decade before Minnesota was ad- 
mitted. And yet to-day we have as many Representatives on this 
floor as California, and we have a population of a million and a 
half of as intelligent, enterprising, successful, and patriotic peo- 
ple as exists in any Commonwealth in the Union. 1 now desire to 
quote, with the permission of the House, the law in respect to re- 
stricting immigration. The acts approved March 3, 1891, pro- 
vides as follows: 


That the following class of aliens shall be excluded from admission into 
the United States, in accordance with the existing acts regulating immigra- 
tion, other than those concerning Chinese laborers: All idiots, insane persons, 
paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffering from 
a loathsome or a dangerous or a contagious disease, persons who have been 
ern ie a a a Sfamous crime or spatemeener involving 
moral turpitude, po an any person whose et or passage 
is — for with the money of another or who is assisted by others to come, 

it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown on ae inquiry that 

such person does not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes or to the 
of contract laborers excluded by the act of February 26, 1885; but this 
section shall not be held to exclude persons living in the United States from 
sending for a relative or a friend who is not of the excluded classes under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, 
That not in this act shall be construed to apply to or exclude persons 
convicted of a political offense, notwithstanding said political offense may be 
designa as a ‘felony, infamous crime, or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude” by the laws of the land whence he came or by the court 


convicting. 

That certainly is effective and far-reaching. It may not al- 
ways have been enforced, but in spirit and intent it is in my judg- 
ment sufficient for the ample protection of our people from the 
dangerous classes. Of all the omg and recommendations 

e by the Immigration Investigating Commission appointed 
under the act of June 13, 1894, there are none more important 
than those referring to the — distribution of immigration. 
And I may say with a feeling of pride that the people of Minne- 
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Se 
sota were among the very first to take action on the lines sug- 
gested by the Commission in the following: 
DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRATION, 

‘*While this Commission fully believes in the exclusion of all 
undesirable immigrants, it is nevertheless its sincere conviction 
that the solution of the vexatious immigration problem is to be 
found not so much in a restriction of immigration as in a wise 
distribution of it. There are some comparatively small, densely- 
populated sections, to be sure, where no immigrants or only the 
most highly qualified are desired; but in the larger part of this . 
country those immigrants are still needed who are only fitted for 
unskilled manual labor. This is particularly true of the vast un- 
developed agricultural and lumber areas of the Northwest, South, 
and Southwest. And now that the business depression has prac- 
tically passed, manufacturing and construction enterprises, in 
both the newer and the older sections, will cause a steady demand 
for labor. Some arrangement should be made, therefore, whereby 
allimmigrants who arrive without a fixed destination can be helped 
to find one of exactly the right sort. Such an arrangement the 
Commission has to propose. 

‘** At present, many immigrants herd together in the densely pop- 
ulated centers. Nearly half of the steerage arrivals at the port of 
New York, for example, give their destination to the immigrant 
inspectors as New York City, because they know of no other place 
to go. Thata considerable portion of them eventually drift else 
where, for better or worse, is evident from the figures of the cen- 
sus; but quite too large a proportion remain to swell the ranks of 
the paupers or depreciate the labor market. Only a small per- 
centage get where they really ought to be—that is, into the work 
for which they are peculiarly fitted, in the localities where they 
are peculiarly needed. Existing conditions, in a word, exhibit a 
clear case of maladjustment, and the maladjustment is principally 
due to the lack of reliable knowledge on the part of the immi- 
grants and their complete inability to obtain it. 

‘** Notwithstanding the rapid mail and cable connection and the 
enormous transatlantic trade, the geography, topography, re- 
sources, and industrial and social conditions of the different sec- 
tions of the United States are practically unknown in Europe. 
The only information accessible to an intending immigrant is 
contained in the letters received by himself or his neighbors, or 
in the circulars of speculators, and steamship and railroad com- 
panies, within or without the limitations imposed by sections 3 
and 4 of the act of 1891, as the case may be. He leaves home 
finally with the expectation of abundant opportunities of better- 
ing his condition, and with an eager determination to avail him- 
self of them, but without any precise knowledge of where or how 
he is to do it. Under the circumstances it would be strange 
indeed if glib-tongued agents did not sometimes, in spite of all 
the vigilance of the Federal authorities, induce him to invest his 
funds in worthless lands and played-out enterprises, or to let his 
labor to an unscrupulous padrone. The officers of the immigra- 
tion service have no authority to direct immigrants where it is to 
their advantage to go, nor could they, even if they had the 
authority, undertake so difficult and complicated a task in addition 
to their present duties, 

** The Commission therefore recommends the erection on the un- 
occupied space of Ellis Island of a large, permanent exhibition 
hall. This hall should contain, in easily accessible form, maps, 
charts, photographs, printed descriptions, and sample products; 
also tabulated up-to-date records of the demand for particular 
kinds of labor.in particular localities and the oversupply in other 
localities. All immigrants should be conducted leisurely through 
the hall by immigration officials and given an opportunity to 
choose their destinations. The building should be erected by 

rivate enterprise, said private enterprise being allowed to recoup 
itself for its outlay by being granted for a term of years, possibly 
ten, the exclusive privilege of letting offices to State boards of 
immigration and such private companies as are eligible from their 
known character and reliability. 

‘* The wisdom of intrusting the erection of the building to private 
enterprise will be readily seen. It not only avoids the assumption 
of a new and possibly burdensome responsibility by the Federal 
Government, but it also precludes the possibility of serious com- 
plications with foreign governments and the governments of the 
States and the varied and powerful transportation and coloniza- 
tion companies involved. At the same time the building should 
be under the control and supervision of the Federal Government 
to such an extent as may be necessary to guarantee the bestinter- 
ests of the community at large. 

** The practicability of such an exhibition hall and labor clearing 
house has been demonstrated on a small scale by the Italian 
bureau of Professor Oldrini, already referred to. (See page 25.) 
It is significant of the great possibilities of such an institution 
on a large scaie that the news is gradually traveling through the 
sections of Italy from which most immigrants come that at the 
Italian bureau in New York information and assistance may be 
had that is not mercenary. 
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‘‘ The Commission feels sure that the adoption of this or a similar 
plan for bringing about an intelligent distribution of immigrants 
will not only be the death of the padrone system, but will perma- 
nently silence the majority of the complaints now made against 
hamigration.” 

Let us for a moment consider what immigration and the policy 
which has characterized our laws heretofore have accomplished 
for our country. There arrived in this country from the year 
1820 to 1892, 16,611,060 immigrants. It will be interesting to note, 
in passing, the proportion of each of the leading nationalities in 
the grand aggregation. 

There came from Germany, 4,748,440; Ireland, 3,592,247; Eng- 
land, 2,584,955; Norway and Sweden, 1,032,188; Austria and Hun- 
gary, 585,666—1 to 140 ple; Italy, 526,749; Russia and Poland, 
517,507; France, 379,637; Scotland, 347,900; Switzerland, 185,488; 
Denmark, 168,769; China, 296,219; all other countries, 2,700,295. 

From this aggregation I gather that these immigrants and their 
offspring unquestionably contain fully one-half of our present 
population of 70,000,000 people. I find that there arrived at the 
port of New York during the six months ended June 30, 1892, 
152,360 immigrants above 20 years of age, who brought with them 
$3,060,908.05, 22,351 being German immigrants, who brought 
$791,672. All of them brought willing oom honest hearts, and 
healthy bodies, and all have found or will find the object for 
which they came here—a home in this land of liberty, justice, and 
equality. They have materially assisted in making this Govern- 
ment the progressive empire that it is to-day; they have given 
their adopted country laborers, farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, bankers, ministers, 
soldiers, and statesmen. They have erected colleges, schools, and 
churches. Ilrefute the statement which we have heard made, that 
a large proportion of the immigrants remain in the big cities. Itis 
the Scandinavian, Irish, and German aliens who have settled upon 
the fertile prairies and fruitful fields of the great Northwest and 
made it a wealth-producing empire. It is they who have aided in 
building up cities, towns, and villages. Take, for instance, the 
city of New York, with its population of over 2,000,000. Less 
than 89 per cent of that population consists of the German na- 
tionality. Chicago has lessthan 88 per cent. The progressive and 
enterprising city of St. Paul, the great commercial metropolis of 
the Northwest, less than 32 percent. Minneapolis has less than 
18 per cent, and so on through the long list of cities until we find 
Portiand, Me., with less than 2 percent. Thisall goes to show that 
the een citizen is found largely outside of big cities. 

In dealing with this question it not do to rely too much on 
sentiment. The argument of existing condition and the logic of 
the pocketbook is far more potent than all the theories of the per- 
sistent pessimist who invariably is on the outlook for danger sig- 
nals, hat part have our alien citizens played in the history, 
growth, and development of the United States during the last h 
century? Eliminate their record, and while not detracting in the 
least from the name and fame of our noble, native-born citizens, I 
say, without fear of successful contradiction, that the very best 
thought, noblest action, and patriotic impulses from other lands 
have been given — play and have found full vent in the re- 
sources of the United States. Now, it is oe some that the 
resources of our country have been fully by the 

ulation and no more labor should seek employment within our 
rders. This argument, I am free to say, has been advanced 
with some force since the present Administration of our Govern- 
ment assumed control; but such es general can not main- 
tain. Our own State, the imperial Commonwealth of Minnesota, 
contains 53,000,000 acres of the finest agricultural and grazing 
lands in the world, of which less than 7,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Upon a territory covering 80,000 square miles there 
now resides 1,500,000 happy, law-abiding Christian people, the 
larger part of them being of foreign birth or descent. In no 
locality has this country been more lavishly enriched than has 
our State; and yet consider the opportunity yet open in that mag- 
nificent domain under conditions which have prevailed during the 
last decade up to the time when dire distrust and free importa- 
tion of materials manufactured by cheap labor have threatened 
disasters to our commercial and industrial growth. 

We are a ple claiming to stand upon the be on of 
Christian civilization. We are proud of bein the most 
magnanimous and unselfish of all nations. e are proud, too, 
of being the owners of untitled land enough in our own to 

ive labor and happiness to millions and millions of our fellow- 

eings. Let us not forget that many of dur noblest citizens were 
bappy to find this country the land of ee peace, and pros- 
perity, and were permi to make this their home by those who 
came before us. 

Yes, it isclaimed, and justly so, that the Mississippi Valley alone, 
with its neighboring territory, is capable of fu homes 
for fully 500,000,000 people. e own nearly one-seventh of the 
fertile lands of the world, and yet you hear people say that we 
are too thickly populated, and that we must take measures to 


resent 
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stop immigration, that no more room is left for newcomers, 
People who talk thus know nothing of the geography of the 
country wherein they are born. In this country 500,00.000 men 
women, and children can find bread, can live and be brought up. 
We need not fear to double and triple our present population 
What we must do is to educate their children when they reach 
here, and in a generation or two we will see them American 
citizens of whom the Republic may well be proud. Who knows of 
better citizens than those hundreds and thousands of foreign. 
born citizens who risked their lives to save the Union and Re . 
public? Do you not regard them as just as high and worthy as 
the native born? Their minds, their hearts, their views, aro 
what we should look to. We should not ask where one is born, but 
ask, ‘‘Is he a good man? Is he willing to grant others what he 
demands for himself?” That seems to me to be the true test. 

What American does not know the noble and patriotic words 
of Jefferson, embodied in the Declaration of Independence, and 
sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours the land of 
liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation? These 
are his words: 

Every attempt to abridge the present privilege of becoming citizens and 


owners of soil among us ought to be with the same spirit which 
swept the alien and sedition laws from our statute books. 


Labor. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. GEO. B. MoCLELLAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 21, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.6119) authorizing the appointment 
of anonpartisan commissian to collate information and to consider and recom 
—— to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and 
cap —_ 

Mr. McCLELLAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a —— civilized community where igno- 
rance is prevalent, labor is of necessity, on the surface at least, 
content. Whatever discontent may exist among the laboring 
classes finds no intelligent method of expression. In such com- 
munities labor can only assert itself by uprisings accompanied with 

hysical force. Under such circumstances the laborer knows that 
his condition is not what it should be, but is unable to either dis- 
cover the cause or suggest a remedy. Uprisings may occur in 
partly civili communities, but they are eventually ens 
and labor finds itself in even a worse condition than before. It 
is a curious commentary on modern conditions that the greater 
the civilization the greater the apparent discontent of labor. 

The almost universal discontent of labor at the present day is 
due primarily to the great increase of education and intelligence 
among the wage earners of the world, to the specialization of 
labor with the introduction of modern machinery, and to the 
displacement of labor through more economical methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. i 

All concede the truth of the abstract proposition that it is the 
duty of government to 1 te for the good of the greatest num- 
ber. It is certainly the duty of Congress, in ince with a 
strict construction of its constitutional powers and limitations, 
to do all that it can for the improvement of the condition of the 
great majority of its citizens, wage earners. 


THE “ FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER” ARGUMENT. 


the present session of Congress I have heard gentlemen 

in all seriousness ¢’ the present discontent of labor in this 
country to what they are pleased to call the ‘‘ demonetization of 
silver,” and suggest, as the only relief for the struggling masses, 
the free and ted coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Free-silver advocates base one of their strongest arguments in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon the fact 
that since the so-called ‘‘ crime of 1873” prices of almost all com- 
modities have fallen. Observing that the price of silver has fal- 
len even more than that of other commodities, 
to the conclusion that there is the relation of cause and effect 
between these two facts, and that the fall in the price of silver has 
caused the fall of prices in other commodities, and that were the 
price of silver to be restored by any means the prices of other 
commodities, including labor, would in consequence rise. This 
argument is absolutely unwarranted, and more worthy of the 
nursery than of the House of Representatives. 

It is one of the canons of logic and of common sense that where 
simple explanations for given phenomena are at hand —— 
explanations should not be sought. It is safe to assume that 











— 


the price of an article rises greatly the demand has outrun the 

upply, and that where the price falls the supply has outrun the 
demand. With this simple explanation of the cause of the fall in 
prices in the last quarter of a century, it is scarcely conceivable 
that anyone should attribute a general fall in prices to the fall in 
the price of one specific article. The claim that the fall in the 
price of silver has caused the fall in the price of other articles can 
not be proved and never has been proved. Gentlemen have gen- 
erali upon the floor of this House, free-silver advocates have 
repeatedly made the claim, but they have never attempted to prove 


it. The logical and sensible explanation that the fall of prices has | 


been caused by overproduction is, on the contrary, capable of 


roof. 
P HON. DAVID A. WELLS PROVES THE CORRECT THEORY. 


The wonderful advances of the world during the last quarter | 


of a century in improved and economical methods of production 
and distribution, which have been mainly due to the progress of 
invention and discovery, have resulted in an enormous produc- 
tion of all the necessaries of life. While the demand has toa 
certain extent kept pace with the supply, competition and greater 
facilities of transportation have constantly kept the supply in ex- 
cess of the demand. 

The Hon. David A. Wells, in his epoch-making book, Recent 
Economic Changes, has proved this view of the case by giving a 
detailed history of each of the leading commodities the price of 
which has fallen, and has shown that in every case the fall of 


price has been preceeded by a very great increase of production; | 


that the supply has outrun the demand, not the demand in the 


abstract, for in a certain sense there is no limit to the demand for | 


useful and desirable things, but the demand at the preexisting 
price. He cites instances, not only of the naturalness of the 
decline of price, but also of the benefit that that decline has afforded 
to the great majority of the people of the world. 

The beet-sugar industry, for instance, has been built up largely 
at the expense of the cane-sugar industry. Regardless of the ques- 
tion of the soundness of the policy of paying bounties, the result 
of this has been that the world now gets very low-priced sugar. 
The industry of tea cultivation has, in a natural manner, been 
transferred from China to India, and the price has greatly fallen. 
Quinine, which not long ago sold for $1 an ounce, is now culti- 
vated in the East Indies and is sold at but a fraction of its former 

rice. These are merely instances taken from Mr. Wells’s book. 

he list might be continued indefinitely. They aresufficient, how- 
ever, as an illustration, and it may be said in passing that the 
Europeans engaged in raising beets and making beet sugar have 
to work upon the gold basis, while most of the countries inter- 
ested in cane sugar are upon the same silver basis as are the 
Chinamen who have been injured in their tea industry, but never 
raised a hand against silver, and that South America, which has 
been deprived of its quinine industry, is also upon a silver basis. 
It will be seen that in none of these three cases has the silver 
standard succeeded in maintaining the price of the injured in- 


dustry. 
WAGES HAVE RISEN AND PRICES FALLEN. 

Prices have constantly fallen since 1860, except during the period 
of inflation under the suspension of specie payments. If gentle- 
men interested in the free and unlimited coinage of silver would 
carefully examine part 1 of Senate Report 1394, second session, 
Fifty-second Congress, called the “ Aldrich report,” they would 
find therein many facts that would probably shake their allegiance 
to the white metal. 

I have prepared a table, which I shall ask the permission of the 
House to insert in the Recorp, which is merely a comparison 
taken from a number of tables in the Aldrich report. All the 
prices are computed upon the basis of 1860, being percentages of 
the averages during that year. The average price of 53 articles 
of food rose during the period of inflation of 1865 to 216.5, fell in 
1873 to 129.8, and since then been falling until 1891, when it 
reached 103.9. The average price of 28 articles of cloths and cloth- 
ing rose in 1865 to 299.2 and has been steadily falling ever since 
until 1891, when it reached 81,1. The average price of 10 articles 
of fuel and lighting rose in 1865 to 237.8 and has been falling since 
then until it reached 91 in 1891. The average price of 54 articles 
of metals and implements rose in 1865 to 191.4 and has since been 
falling until in 1891 it reached 74.9. The average price of 35 ar- 
ticles of lumber and building material rose in 1865 to 182.1 and had 
fallen in 1891 to 122.3. The average price of 18 drugs and chem- 
icals had risenin 1865 to 271.6 and fallen in 1891 to 86.3. The 
average price of 15 articles of house furnishings rose in 1865 to 
181.1 and had fallen in 1891 to 70.1. The average price of 10 mis- 
cellaneous articles, such as soap, etc., rose in 1865 to 208, and in 
1891 had fallen to 95.1. The average price of these 223 articles, 
all necessaries to the wage earner and all used in daily life, rose 
in 1865 to 216.8 and have been falling ever since until 1891, when 
their average was 92.2. 

The advocates of free silver are undoubtedly sincere in thinking 
that a rise of prices would be a benefit to the community. They 
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overlook the fact that while the prices of most commodities have 
fallen during the last twenty-five years, the price of that all-im- 
portant commodity, labor, has risen. 

Estimating as before upon the basis of 1860, the average 








price 
of labor in the following leading industries, agricultural imple- 
ments, ale, beer and porter, books and newspapers, buildin trades, 
carriages and wagons, city public works, cotton good ods 


(stores), ginghams, grocemes (stores), illuminat ing gas, ather, 
lumber, metals and metallic goods, paper, railroads, sidewalks, 
spice, stone, white lead, woolen goods— 


21 in all, was, in 1865, in 
currency 143.1, in gold 66.2; in 1870, in currency 162.2, in gold 
| 133.7; in 1873, the year of the so-called ‘‘ crime,” in currency 167.1 
| in gold 148.3; in 1875, immediately after the so-called ‘crime of 
| 1873,” in currency 158.4,in gold 140.8, and has been rising ever 
| 
| 


since the resumption of specie payments until in 1891 the average 
had reached in gold 160.7. 

The hours of labor in these twenty-one industries have steadily 
fallen from eleven per diem in 1860 to ten and a half in 1873 and 
to ten in 1891. 

A further examination shows that the average wages paid to 
anthracite coal miners rose in currency in 1870 to 233.4, and are in 
gold to-day 177. Theaverage wages paid to iron-ore miners rosein 


currency in 1865 to 161.8; in 1870 to 214.7; and are to-day 213 in gold. 
The average wages paid to teachers in four cities, St. Lonis, 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Baltimore, rose to 134.7 in 1865, 186.3 in 


| 1870, 183 in 1873, and have been rising ever since to 1891, when the 
average was 186.3. Meanwhile it may be interesting to note that 
| while the ratio of silver to gold in 1860 was 15.29; in 1865, 15.44; 
in 1870, 15.57; in 1873, 15.92; in_ 1875, 16.59; in 1880, 18.05; it has 
| been steadily increasing, until in 1894 it was 32.56; and while the 
| value of the silver dollar in gold was in 1873, 1.004; in 1875, 0.964; 
| in 1880, 0.886; it was in 1894, 0.491. In other words, begi 
1860, with the exception of the period of inflation exaggerated by 
the speculation incident to the war, prices of the necessaries « 
life have been steadily decreasing until to-day they have reac 
the lowest point in modern times. 

Silver has had about the same price history as all other com- 
| modities. It may have fallen lower than some others, but if it 
has, it is merely because the supply has more greatly outrun the 
demand and because the demand has fallen farther behind the 
supply. 





FALLING PRICES A BENEFIT TO THE PEOPLE. 


Were the buyers and the sellers in a community numerically 
equal, a rise or fall of prices would have no relative effect; but as 


the buyers vastly outnumber the sellers, as the wage earners out- 
number the capitalists, a fall in prices must benefit the great 
majority of the people. While invention and discovery and the 
increase of supply over demand have forced the producer to place 
his goods upon the market at greatly reduced rates, he has at the 


same time been obliged by competition and organized labor to pay 
higher wages to his employees. 

There can be no question but that incomes have been reduced, 
Since the period of inflation the rate of interest has gone down, 
and possibly the well-to-do, living upon the interest of their capi- 
tal, are poorer to-day than they were twenty-five years ago; but 
wages have increased steadily since the ‘‘crime of 1873,” and the 

srices of the necessaries of life have fallen, and the hours of labor 
Some been reduced; so that the condition of the wage earner is 
infinitely better to-day than it was before 1873. 

If the so-called demonetization of silver has brought about this 
condition, it was certainly the greatest act of beneficence ever per- 
formed by a legislative body. Applying the same reasoning to 
the rise in the rate of wages that the free-silver advocates do to 
the general fall in prices, it would be no more ridiculous to say 
that the improved condition of labor to-day is due entirely to the 
so-called demonetization of silver. Had there ever been any dan- 
ger prior to 1873 of our drifting upon a silver basis this argument 
aa hold. But it is ridiculous, for the ‘‘crime of 1873” was 
merely the recognition of existing conditions brought about by 
the fact that in 1837 the bullion value of the silver dollar was made 
a little greater than its face value in gold, which resulted in silver 
being driven from the country under the operation of Gresham’s 
law: that the least valuable money always drives the more valua- 
ble out of circulation. 

It is a fact that during a period of rising prices the price of 
labor is the last to join an upward movement. The price of this 
commodity is the slowest to adjust itself to a general rise in the 
prices of ali commodities. Were the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver to be permitted, it is probable that for a time we would 
pass through a period of inflation, of rising prices and of mad 
speculation. The prices of most commodities would probably be 
doubled to adjust themselves to the new 50-cent dollar. Manu- 
facturers and producers, realizing the short duration of the boom, 
would greatly increase the prices of their commodities to take ad- 
vantage of the inflation; but, until the speculative era had passed 
by and we had established ourselves upon a silver basis, no pro- 
ducer could afford to raise the price paid for labor. 
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CHEAP MONEY THE WAGE EARNER’S CURSE. 


The chief sufferers from the free coinage of silver would not be 
the rich but the poor. The capitalist, with his credit or hoard of 
merchandise, could stand the strain of a depreciated currency, and, 
joining the mad debauch of speculation incident to inflation, double 
or treble his capital. The wage earner, who has but one com- 
imodity for sale, labor, would be the chief sufferer. Labor can 
not be hoarded, but must be sold at once, Aman having nothing 
for sale but his own labor must find a ready market for it, as he 
lives from hand to mouth and from day to day depending on his 
daily wages. The employer would be able to take advantage of 
unsettled prices in selling his goods, but could not afford to pay 
increased prices in purchasing labor, Wages would remain the 
same, while the prices of other commodities would not only be 
doubled to me themselves to the depreciated dollar, but would 
receive a speculative upward impetus. The price of labor would, 
for the time at least, remain at the same nominal rate, which, 
with a 50-cent dollar, would be half what it formerly had been. In 
the end wages might possibly adapt themselves to the new order 
of things; but it is noteworthy that during the civil war, while 
the prices of the 223 articles before mentioned rose 116.8 per cent, 
during the same period the — of labor only rose 43.1 per cent; 
and during the period of inflation the prices of labor never caught 
up to the prices of other commodities measured in the depreciated 
dollar. he same has been the case in free-silver Mexico, in Chile, 
in Italy, and in fact in every country using depreciated money. 
Even if wages were eventually to adjust themselves to the silver 
dollar it would be the task of many years filled with untold mis- 
ery and suffering to the men who have made this country what it 
is, the wage earners. The advocates of free silver are the worst 
enemies the laboring classes have, 


THE INTERESTS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL THE SAME. 


Many of the causes of the discontent of labor in specific instances 
are due to the disregard of the fact that the interests of labor and 
capital are the same. It must be acknowledged that only too 
often capital is grasping and exacting in its demand upon labor 
and that labor regards a as its natural enemy. In civilized 
communities the only redress ready to the hand of labor is the 
strike. One of the usual methods employed oe for en- 
forcing its demands upon labor is the lockout. o strike and no 
lockout can possibly occur without tremendous loss to both em- 
ployer and employed; greater to the employed, for they are not in 
® position to successfully withstand the suffering incident to the 
loss of employment. It is one of the hopeful signs of the times 
that we are tending in all the affairs of life to settle differences 
by arbitration. Most of the differences between labor and capital 
are in part susceptible of explanation and would almost always 
be subject to adjustment could the natural bitterness of a contest 
for mastery be eliminated. 

THE ERDMAN BILL. 

There have been reported from the Committee on Labor two 
bills—one the Phillips bili, which we are now discussing, and 
the other the Erdman bill, which I understand is to be considered 
before adjournment. They are both drawn in the interest of 
labor and capital alike. 

The Erdman bill provides for an easy, economical, and certain 
method of arbitration. Jt appears to be satisfactory to both labor 
and capital. 1t shows on the part of its author a profound know!l- 
edge of labor problems, a deep interest in the cause of labor, and 
extreme care in drawing it so as to make it apply with equal fair- 
ness to both employer and employed. 

THE PHILLIPS BILL. 

The Phillips bill proposes the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the causes of the discontent of labor and to suggest 
to the different States of the Union uniform legislation for the 
solution of the problem. 

In 1878 Mr. Thompson submitted a resolution to the House of 
Representatives, which was agreed to, for the appointment of a 
committee of seven * to inquire into and ascertain the causes of 
general business depression, etc.” 

The royal (British) commission on the depression of trade, 
which reported to Parliament in 1886, went more deeply into the 
subject than has any similar body. 

The British gold and silver commission, which reported in 1888, 
also investigated to some extent the causes of the question of the 
discontent of labor. 

The Aldrich committee, to which I have previously referred, 
collected a vast amount of valuable data bearing upon the sub- 
ject, but did not attempt to draw conclusions. 


CAN THE DISCONTENT OF LABOR BE REMOVED? 


It is an open question whether or not the discontent of labor 
can be removed by legislation, and whether it is not caused by 
natural laws and by the complicated conditions of modern society, 
which legislation would be powerless _—— The commission 
proposed in this bill would have powers an ilities which no 
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other commission has ever possessed. While it might not fin 
remedy, it would at least be in a position to suggest the dnote 
causes. It is urged against this bill that the commission would 
be a — luxury born in the mind of a doctrinaire. The gen- 
tleman who has drawn this bill is not only a close and able stu- 
dent of economic problems, but one of the most practical and suc- 
cessful business men in the country. In the preparation of his 
bill he has consulted all the interests involved, and it is the result 
of the best thought obtainable among laboring men and capital- 
ists. If the commission accomplishes an infinitesimal part of the 
work that has been laid out for it, it will be the most successful 
in history. When the happiness and the welfare of millions of 
people are at stake, the expenditure of a few thousands of dollars is 
not worth considering. 

The Government, however, has a duty to perform more essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country than any oe on any one 
specific question; it is a duty that it owes to the capitalists of the 


country and to the business men, but more especially to the wage 
earners. The most important duty of this Government is the 
maintenance beyond question of the present standard of value— 
the gold dollar. 


Table showing the rise of wages and the fall of the prices of all other commodit- 
ties since 1860. 
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153.8 | 129.8 
Cloths and clo’ 28 articles ........ 100 299.2 | 139.4 | 136.9 | 120.1 
Fuel and lighting, Darticles ....-...-- 100 237.8 | 196.5 | 134.6 | 156.5 
Metals and implements, 54 articles....| 100 191.4 | 127.8 | 129.8 | 117.5 
Lumber and building material, 3 
tena tien 100 182.1 | 148.3 | 171.9 | 143.7 
Drugs and chemicals, 18 articles. ...... 100 271.6 | 149.6 | 141.5 | 144.2 
House furnishings, 15 articles.......... 100 181.1 | 121.6 | 109.1 % 
Miscellaneous, 10 articles .............- 100 202.8 | 148.7 | 132.4 | 122.9 
A EB nn teins cannencotcdconcced 100 216.8 | 142.3 | 137.5 | 127.6 
ages in 21 industries ..............-.- 100 143.1 | 162.2 | 167.1 | 158.4 
Same i Attics bekiniwshinanacein 100 66.2 | 133.7 | 148.3 | 140.8 
Hours of labor in Os sinieetaig talent titinssciiad ll 10.7 | 10.5 10.5 10.3 
Anthracite coalminers’ wages ......... 100 191 233.4 | 232.8. | 183.7 
Tron ore miners’ wages................. 100 161.8 | 214.7 | 204.9 | 180.1 
rs’ (4 cities), wages ............. 100 134.7 | 186.3 | 188 188.1 
Ratio of silver to fois diiinieain te cmin-aeclid 15. 29 15. 15.57 | 15.92 | 16.59 
Value of silver dollar in gold (average) |........|........|.....--- 1.004 - 964 
Articles. 
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Apsley on Protection. 


Protection and Reciprocity—Repeal of the Tariff Law of 1890—Its Effect en 
National Revenues and on Commercial Conditions. 





SPEEOH 
HON. L. D. APSLEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R.6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan _com- 
mission to collate information a to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


PRESIDENTIAL HYSTERICS. 


Mr. APSLEY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Our present Chief Executive has on several occa- 
sions dealt largely in literary h cs. Among his latest exam- 
les is his message of December 17, 1895, on the Venezuelan 
undary question; but that in his message of August 7, 1893, on 
the repeal of the Sherman law is still more extraordinary. 
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All that was required in the Venezuelan matter was a simple 
statement of the facts then known and an intimation to Congress 
that he desired funds to enable him to ascertain such additional 
information as he thought necessary. All his suggestions as to 
war, as to resisting by every means within our pewer, as a willful 
aggression by Great Britain, the exercise of jurisdiction over lands 
which she claimed in an unknown region under the equator, were 
wholly uncalled for. It was worsethanthis. Such idle and need- 
less threats inst a friendly nation can only be properly desig- 
nated as a itical crime. Should occasion unfortunately arise, 
we trust all Americans would be united for any national interest 
or sentiment; but it is a well-known fact that those who have once 
fought have more conservative ideas as to war than those who have 
delegated their fighting to ahireling. Toadd to theinconsistency 
of the action, on the third day thereafter he sent a melodramatic 
message to Congress begging them to vote him money to relieve 
the nation from impending bankruptcy caused by the maladmin- 
istration of national affairs by his own party and aggravated by 
the hysterical deliverance to which I have just alluded. 

Even these are eclipsed. by the words he used in the midsummer 
message of August 7, 1893. He had then been President for more 
than five months, President-elect for nine months, and having 
been President once before he was no groundling. He well knew, 
or should have known, that the conditions which he described so 
graphically were caused by the change in national policy foreshad- 
owed by the election of November, 1892, when his party, the cham- 

ion of free trade and of a tariff for revenue only, had been voted 
into power at the polls. 


THE COUNTRY UNDER PROTECTION. 


Let us look on the two industrial pictures—the one drawn by 
Harrison of the condition of affairs under the Republican policy, 
and that shown by Cleveland under the Democratic policy of free 
trade 


President Harrison, fourth annual message, 1892: 


In submitting ny epeeeet message to Congress I have great satisfaction in 
being able to say that the general conditions amnes the commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States are in the highest de favorable. 
A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored period 
in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree of 
prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were never before 
enjoyed by our people. 

* - . + a ° a 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant or 
when wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which they 
are paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. 

Ye 7 “ ” * * * 


WHERE ARE THESE SAVINGS NOW? 


Another indication of the general promportty of the country is found in the 
fact that the number of depositors in savings banks increased from 693,870 in 
1860 to 4,258,898 in 1890, an increase of 513 per cent, and the amount of deposits 


from $149,277,504 in 1860 to $1,524,844,506 in 1890, an increase of 921 per cent. In 
1801 the amount of deposits in savings bank was $1,623,079,749. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the savings of wage earners. 

. . * . < ft * 


THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 


I believe that theprotectivesystem * * * has beenamighty instrument 
for the development of our national wealth and a most powerful agency in 
protecting the homes of our workingmen from the invasion of want. 

He did not attempt to argue as to the merits of protection. 
That system, he said, had now been put into the hands of its 
avowed enemies, and the results of their action would be awaited 
with intense interest. While he warned us that the immediate 
results would be a decreased revenue from customs duties, he was 
= enerous enough to say that those who had so advocated pro- 

on and had predicted dire results from its abandonment could 
well afford to be disappointed in their forecasts. 

We had had, he said, in our history several experiences of the 
contrasted effects of a revenue and a protective tariff; but this 
generation had not felt them, and the lessons learned by one 
ape ary were not always accepted by that which followed it. 

e added, however, that the friends of the protective system 
would await with confidence the verdict of the future. 


INCREASED MARKETS ABROAD. 


In his review he noted as the only serious question the low 
ices of wheat and other farm products. This condition had 
m due to increased production in other countries and to our 
exports aaa discriminated against. Toremedy this heannounced 
the negotiation of reciprocity agreements with Brazil, Spain for 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, Germany, Austria, and various Latin- 
American countries. were in course of negotiation, and 
had it not been for the change announced and determined on by 
the incoming these would have soon included nearly every 
nation with whom such were advisable. 

While these treaties were just beginning to demonstrate their 
value he was even then able to show that our exports of domestic 
products, mostly in wheat, flour, meat, and dairy products, man- 
ufactures of iron, steel, and lumber, to these countries had in- 


a 





ers for the wheat and other products which had been displaced by 
recent extraordinary outputs in the Argentine Republic and Rus- 
sia, and had caused such a marked decrease in the Old World 
prices. All who were interested knew then that our flour was 
going by carload lots from far interior towns to the seaports for 
export to Cuba, where, for the first time in the history of the na- 
tion, the Spanish Government had been obliged, because of the 
retaliatory clauses of the tariff of 1890, to let in our food products 
on favorable terms. We are all well aware that the Wilson law 
repealed these provisions and that as a consequence our magnifi- 
cent new trade was stricken down, our favorable terms of impor- 
tation into Cuba and Puerto Rico were promptly done away with 
by the Spanish Government, and our flour and other productions 
had to find consumers at home. 


WHAT IS RECIPROCITY? 


Many Democratic authorities declare that reciprocity in trade 
between nations is in fact free trade, pure and simple. They for- 
get the first condition to such treaties. ‘There must bea tariff list 
from which to except certain articles. Without this the United 
States would have nothing to give. If all the products of a for- 
eign country were already free they would laugh at our offer to 
make them any freer by means of a treaty. Having given away 
our markets, our appeal would have to be made to the generosity 
and not to the self-interest of other nations. Lord Salisbury once 
said that free trade might be noble but it was not business; but 
whatever may be said of reciprocity, it is certainly business. It 
is fair and open exchange. We say to Spain we will remove all 
duties upon your sugar if you will admit our flour free, and the 
American people taste the sweets of free sugar, the Cuban people 
eat untaxed bread, and the producers of flour and of sugar have 
an enlarged market. 


UNDER THE M’KINLEY LAW WE HAD A TARIFF. 


The law of 1890 had been so framed that the President could 
negotiate treaties, conventions, and agreements with foreign na- 
tions to secure larger sale of our surplus agricultural and manu- 
factured products, and if such nations would not join us in this 
effort he could impose retaliatory duties on the imports from that 
country. 

This confronted these nations with a condition and not a theory; 
where they had to consider whether they should lose this great 
market entirely or whether they should give us something of value 
in return. 

NATIONS MAKING SUCH TREATIES, 


The following is a list of the nations which entered into the 
special tariff agreements: Brazil, in effect April 1, 1891; Spain for 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, September 1, 1891; German Empire, effect- 
ive February 1, 1892; Salvador, British West Indies, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, France, and her colonies, 
Austria-Hungary, and others. 

WHAT WE GAINED BY RECIPROCITY 

With Spain (to Cuba and Puerto Rico) we gained at once at the 
rate of more than ten millions per year; with Brazil, from ten to 
fifteen millions; Guatemala, nearly one and a half millions; 
Venezuela, one and three-quarter millions; Haiti, two millions 
three hundred and sixty thousand; British West Indies, over two 
and a half millions; and soon through the list, so that the net 
gain, allowing for all losses by reason of civil war and financial 
disturbances in some of these countries—to the South was for the 
year over twenty-five millions. All this and all the growth of 
this trade, which was estimated as certain to grow to more than 
one hundred millions, was thrown away by the Democratic repeal. 
It did more than lose this; it gave our trade to these countries 
such a blow, because of the dishonor which attaches to this 
abrogation of a treaty, as will require time to recover from. 

All theincrease in these exports was in grain, corn, wheat, flour, 
lard, provisions, and the general list of manufactured articles. 
These people all want our goods, but they had to pay extra duties 
on them, so as to foster the mother country back in Europe, until 
the law of 1890, by the clauses mentioned, enabled the President 
to call a halt on such acts and to say to them, Let in our goods on 
fair terms or we will tax your goods out of our markets. Of 
course these various European countries did not love the Repub- 
lican party for this action. They looked with little favor upon 
the party which had enacted alaw declaring in effect that America 
was for Americans, and their great public newspapers were a unit 
in demanding its repeal. So soon as the Republican tariff was out 
of the way these nations, France, Germany, and others, shut out 
our food products or discriminated against them soas to almost ruin 
our trade there in many lines. Itis useless for our ministers to 
protest; we have deliberately thrown away the only lever, the 
only weapon, with which we could have prevented this action, 
and we now have to pay, in the great loss in our export trade, the 
cost of Democratic incompetence and hostility to the interests of 


creased $20,772,621, in this way widening the market of our farm- | labor and agriculture in the United States. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE OF 1893. 

The evil results of the change in national policy which was to 
be inaugurated by the Democratic party began to show them- 
selves with the first days of the year 1893. By the time the new 
President was installed this had become so threatening that Cleve- 
land was censured by oe for not at once convening Congress. 
Perhaps he was afraid of the newly elected Representatives. At 
any rate, he neglected to avail himself of their counsel and assist- 
ance until the industries of the country were in a state of com- 
plete prostration. No such spectacle had ever before saddened 
the American people; their honest workmen were idle in hundreds 
of thousands; anarchists and ‘‘Coxeyites” held high revel, and all 
the world looked on in surprise at the awfulness of the disaster 
which had so suddenly come upon us. 

After waiting five long months he finally called Congress in 
special session. On the 8th of August he addressed them a mes- 
sage, which stands, and I trust may ever stand, separate and apart 
among the utterances of our Presidents—an abject confession of 
incapacity and a blind accusation of ail existing conditions on 
the party and policy which had ever been successful in preventing 
such conditions from arising: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, involv- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to call 
together in extra session the le’s representatives in Congress, to the end 
that, through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative duty with which 
they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated and dangers threat- 
ening the future may be averted. 

The President thus proceeds to give his dizgnosis of the sudden 
ae which had come upon the country coincident with the 
eginning of his Administration: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which oer check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusval invitation to safe investment and with satis- 
factory assurance to business en rise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have 
suspended because a t assets were not immediately available to meet 
the demands of frightened depovitors. Surviving corporations and individ- 
uals are content to keep in hand the money they are os anxious to loan, 
and those engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the secu- 
rities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer ac- 
cepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss 
and failure have invaded every branch of business. 


HE STATED CONDITIONS CORRECTLY. 


All the facts he states above were true, too true, as we are all 
aware. And what a contrast to the times left by the preceding 
Administration, and which were correctly portrayed in the mes- 
sage of President Harrison sent to Congress only eight months 
before. National and individual prosperity on the one hand; na- 
tional and individual poverty on the other. 


HE ASKS THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 


He had waited five months to find some other excuse for the 
awful ruin in view, to find some other cause to allege than the 
plain and well-known one of impending free trade. At last he 
chose his ‘‘ Bogy,” the thing with which to cover with peg 
on which he might safely vent his spite. With a Treasury bank- 
rupt because importers chose to wait for the promised free trade, 
he found the sole and only cause was the so-called Sherman law. 
Here is what he said of this: 


I believe these things are principally chargeable to onal legisla- 
tion pentiing the purchase oa apelly ¢ of silver by the eral Govern- 


ment. 

This legislation is embodied in astatute passed on the 14th day of July, 1890. 
which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject beeabeed, and 
which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the advo- 
cates of free silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

If the pneen cause be removed the evil must needs soon pass 
away. Has this happened? 


THE SHERMAN LAW I8 REPEALED. 


We of the United States have now endured existence nearly 
three years since this awful law was repealed, and have we grown 
sleeker and fatter since? Has the s y decline in every branch 
of legitimate industry ceased for a day,or have we found our 
resources ever growing less day by day? Did this country, so 
prosperous in 1892 in spite of this Sherman law, regain even that 
prosperity after its repeal in 1893? Let the undeniable business 
conditions answer; let the people of this country answer, waiting, 
as they have been, for the time to pass and counting the months 
and days until they should have an opportunity to express their 
opinions on the conduct of affairs and to return to the policy of 
protection, under which this country has ever had its widest and 
safest prosperity. 

The Democratic party repealed the Sherman law; the purchase 
of silver bullion stopped for once andall. And what have been the 
results? Not even the bullion in the Treasury or the seignivrage 
or profits on the coinage of silver can be used, while we have 
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pledged the future to pay for current expenses to the extent of 
$260,000,000, against a saving of $250,000,000 in the public debt by 
the last Republican Administration. 

Has business improved? Are all fimancial distrust and fear 
passed away? Not mney" If not, then it must have been a 
false alarm of President Cleveland, an incorrect diagnosis of the 
nationalills. Or was it not in fact caused by the threat of the tariff 
reduction, a threat made good by the passage of the ‘ Wilson- 
Gorman” bill, a measure so corrupt and ill designed that the 
President himself was compelled to let it become a law without 
his signature? 

The Sherman law had done but little harm under the Repub- 
lican conditions of a solvent Treasury and an increased export 
trade to foreign countries; but the reduced revenues caused by 
the impending reduction of the tariff brought about incipient 
national bankruptcy, a condition which Democratic blindness 
charged entirely to the Sherman law. 

THEY PUT THEIR HEADS IN AMBUSH. 

After four months of wrestling, the Democratic party, in No- 
vember, 1893, finally repealed this awful law, and, thinking the 
country was now saved from Republican wickedness, took a few 
weeks’ rest before giving us the ‘“‘simonpure” free trade which 
they had promised the country. With their heads safely hidden, 
ostrich-like, in the bushes, they could not sense the terrible storm 
of ruin then sweeping the coun They had done their duty, 
and if the people did not know when they were saved it was no 
fault of the party. Indeed, many of them charged that merchants 
were deliberately throwing away their mane. sacrificing their 
whole fortunes, just to say so to the Democrats. The American 
people were to their eyes like the obstinate and opinionated patient 
who insisted on dying when the doctor decl he had given the 
proper remedies, that he must get well, that all the Democratic 
doctor books said that was the proper treatment, and that he did 
not treat the physician rightly by insisting on going off when in 
fact all theories said he should get on and recover. 

THE WILSON-GORMAN BILL. 

Now, with clear decks, with President and Senate and House, all 
the machinery of the Government, in their hands for the first time 
since poor, old, pottering Buchanan was their political idol, they 
fell to with shouts of glee to execute their long-cherished desires. 
The chief manufacturing and agricultural industries of these 
now unfortunate United States lie, for the most part, to the north 
of the Ohio; and it would have seemed only the part of ordinary 
aero to let the representatives of these States have a chief 

and in the — down of the columns of the building. But 
no, this mighty work was intrusted in the House to a college 

rofessor from West Virginia, to distinguished ex-Confederates 

om Georgia and Tennessee. From the House this bill, halt- 
ing and lame on its new theoretical lines, strong only in the ruin 
it wrought, went to the Senate to be developed by other Southern 
statesmen—JONEs of Arkansas, MILus of Texas, and Vest of Mis- 
souri—with Brice of New York and Ohio, and GoRMAN of - 
land assistants for the rescue of trusts and special interests. ° 
all know that this bill, with 600 amendments, returned to the 
House, where the esteemed college professor swallowed them all 
at one gulp and then fled to far-away Mexico to to forget what 
his party forced him to do, while the Chief Executive reluc- 
tantly let it become a law without his signature. 

AFTER THIS THE DELUGE. 

What has transpired since the passage of this monstrous bill is 
a part of the bitterest history of the country. That there should 
be hard times during or after a = civil war is a thing to be 
excused, to be expected. But to have ruin heretofore unknown 
and unparalleled in extent and duration come in a period of pro- 
found peace, to have our national credit at so low an ebb that the 
Government was compelled to appeal to the money changers of 
Europe for rescue, to burden the energies and lives of another 
a with the immense burden of a debt of ,000,000 in 

ess than three years, where, under the wise the 
Administration, this debt had been red $250,000,000 withou 
being felt by the people; this mere revital would seem enough to 
damn such a saa 3 and such a policy to another od of t 
years outside the breastworks. But this does not the reci 
of the wrong done or the ruin caused by this suicidal policy of the 
Democratic party. 

IN HANDS OF RECEIVERS. 

Heretofore these United States, in peace and in war, through 
evil report and good report, had been for thirty years 
as a great and solvent corporation. Since March, 1893, it 
been in the hands of an incompetent receiver. He has begged and 
borrowed money for current expenses when all that was needed 
was to take advan of the plain resources of the country and 
make it self-supporting and helpful to all the people. With the 
Governmant in such a condition it is idle to expect any marked or 
permanent improvement in the general business of country. 
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Under the last Republican Administration we had an ample 
Treasury supply, we decreased the debt almost as much as this 
one has increased it, and the magic breath of life and public credit 
was throughout all. With similar conditions the now serious 
problems of silver and sufficient money for the exchanges for the 


needs of the country will all solve themselves in natural and | 


orderly sequence. It has been shown to be idle to expect such 
wise and patriotic action from the party now in power. 
FREE TRADE THE TRUE CAUSE. 

When one fatal and strong-rooted disease gets hold of asick man 
it follows, as a matter of course, that symptoms of many other 
minor diseases come to the front. It is not, however, the policy 
of the wise physician to turn all his attention to these, but rather 
to reach the seat of the main difficulty and expect the removal of 
the main cause to bring about the amelioration or disappearance 
of the minor ones. Thus with a safe, protective tariff—one 


framed to secure a just degree of protection to the labor of the | 


farm and the workshop, and the capital which nourishes and keeps 
these all in successful operation—we will once more be on the 
highway of national prosperity. With this we will have ample 
provisions fora wider market abroad for the rapidly growing sur- 


plus of our agricultural and manufactured products under the 


wise system of reciprocal treaties inaugurated by Harrison and 
Blaine and socontemptuously repealed by the ‘‘ Wilson-Gorman ” 
law. 


To Prevent the Issuance of Interest-Bearing Bonds Without 
Further Authority of Congress. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARION BUTLER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, May 29, 1896. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 1341) to prohibit the 
further issuance of interest-bearing bonds without the consent of Congress— 


Mr. BUTLER said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: The opposition which this measure has met 


every time it has come before Congress in any shape this session | 


has surprised me no little. This bill does not affect in the least 
the bonds that have already been issued. It does not refer to the 
coin to be used in the payment of the same bonds. It does not 
provide that no further bonds shall be issued. It simply provides 
that the President of the United States shall not issue further 
bonds without the consent and advice of Congress. Its language 
is plain, simple, and direct. It is in these words: 

That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds of the United States for any 
parpose whatever without further authority of Congress is hereby prohib- 


There may be some reason why the President of the United States 


should desire that this bill should not pass, but why any member | 
of Congress, whether in favor of bonds or opposed to bonds, should | 
rp pose the bill is strange indeed—very strange, to say the least. 
It is tru 


e that the greed of the bondholder has not yet been satis- 
fied, because the greater the public debt and the more it is refunded 
the more oppressive it is to the people and the greater the blessing 
of such a debt to the hendincther and gold combine. But why 
should even the bondholders oppose the bill? Do they feel satisfied 


that they can rely upon the President more safely than they can | 


upon to tax the people for their benefit? 

I hold in my hand a letter which the bankers and the bond- 
holders have just sent out to their agents and correspondents all 
over the United States, which shows clearly that they are deter- 
mined to control the nomination and election of the next Presi- 
dent of the United States from either the Democratic party or the 
Republican They are not sufficiently frightened with the 
strength of 
to control our convention; but they want one of their old and 
trusted servants; they want one of the parties that have been 
serving them for so many years to be fixed on this question, and 
they do not care which. Four years ago they were anxious to fix 
the Democratic party. Why? use the Republican party had 
made itself odious. The Republican party had not o 


times and depression. Therefore the same gold combine sent out 
its instructions and raised its campaign fund and nominated 
Grover Cleveland for President and elected him in 1892. 


The Democratic party went into that campaign promising the 
people that they would repeal the infamous laws put upon the 


statute books by the Republican party. The Democratic party 


the People's Party to send out orders to their agents | 


y to bear | 
the result of its mistakes but also the blame of the people for hard 








went into that campaign denouncing the infamous crime of 187 


They denounced the Senator from Ohio as the archenemy of civ- 


lization. They denounced the financial legislation that has been 
put upon our statute books under his guidance and by the Repub- 
lican party. That party, though they had a candidate for Presi- 
dent who seemed to be the willing tool of this gol ibine, prom- 
ised to correct the evils. They promised to wi the evils that 
he country was suffering from, placed upon them by bad Repub- 


lican legislation. 
In my State every Democratic « 


‘andidate on the stump declared 

that the last Democratic platform meant free silver. Every 
| Democratic elector declared that Mr. Cleveland was fo ver. I 
canvassed my State as one of the electors at large for the People’s 
Party. The Democratic elector that I canvassed with on every 


stump promised the people of my State that if that platform « 
not mean free silver, and if Grover Cleveland did not stand for 


i 


free silver, he would repudiate them after election. He promised 
| the people on the stump that if the people would only give them 
‘‘one chance,” that was, a Democratic President, a Democratic 
House, and a Democratic Senate, and thatif that Congress and 
that President did not wipe out the infamous financial laws put 
on the statute book by the Republican party and restore the 
| money of the Constitution, as it was provided for in our Consti- 


| tution and placed on the statute books by Jefferson and our fore- 
| fathers, he and those who felt like him would k th 
cratic party and join the People’s Party. 

These were the promises in my State and over the whole South. 
Where are the performances? Every promise broken and the 
| people basely betrayed to SHERMAN and the gold ring. 

The Democratic party went into power the last time under false 
pretenses. Its victory was won by fraud. Broken promises and 
base treachery stand out to-day as the hideous and ghastly rec- 
ord of that party. That has not been forgotten by the vot 
the country. That party came into power and broke every pledge 

that it made to the American people. That party stands to-day 
disgraced and dishonored. It stands to-day with shame written 
across its brow for its perfidy and its treachery to the American 
people. It not only did not keep its promises, but it adopted the 
policy of Mr. SHERMAN and the Republican gold combine 
commenced right away where he left off and carried on the infa 

mous work. Instead of restoring silver they wiped out the only 
silver law on the statute book and placed us as near on the gold 
standard as they could, and with the help of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. 
| Cleveland and their interpretations of the law, using their disere 

| tion against their own people and Government and in favor of 
SHERMAN’s gold combine, we are to-day on the gold standard 
the gold standard not by law alt her, 

disregard of law. 

Therefore the Democratic party is odious. 
anything, than the Republican party was four 


| the gold combine can not use the Democratic 
| 


ave Demo- 


rs of 


and 


on 
get but by the abuse and 
It is more 


years ago 


lions, if 


tlence 


arty this year as a 
stalking horse to fool the people and to put a gold candidate in the 
White House under more false pretenses. 

The purpose of this circular, the purpose of the men behind it 
this year in instructing their bankers, their agents, to use their in- 
fluence on every creditor of the banks is to control the Republican 
marty. The purpose is to nominate a gold man at the head of the 
Renita ticket. I guess they will put up a free-silver strad 
| dling bagatelle around his brow to fool the people with, because it 
is against their training and their interests to be bold and straight- 
| forward. Duplicity is their father and their godfather and the 
food they nurse on. This gold ring will nominate McKinley, but 
| they are getting alarmed at the growth of the silver sentiment; 
they are getting alarmed at the awaking of the people and the 
independence manifested. Therefore it is now necessary to fool 
a number of free-silver Republicans and get them to vote for 
McKinley. To do this they are now having some of their gold 
organs in the East to declare that they are not satisfied with Mc- 
Kinley on the money question, and that if they do not become 
better satisfied that the gold men of the East can not support him. 
This is the Eastern end of the goldbug scheme. How isit worked 
in the West, where a large majority are for silver? The so-called 
| free-silver papers are publishing this very day the threats of the 
gold papers made yesterday in the East. They say that the fact 
that the East is not satisfied with McKinley is the best proof that 
McKinley is for silver and that the West should support him and 
ram him down the throats of the gold men. 

This is the game and it is now at work. In the meantime the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who is on the inside, smiles 
and looks knowingly. But this game will not work. The people 
are now too wide awake and too thoroughly aroused to be caught 
in such a trap as that. This will fool only those who want to be 
fooled. It will fool only those who are willing to take Senator 
SHERMAN for their free-silver leader. 

The gold ring is now putting nearly all of its attention to the 
Republican party. They will not try to control the Democratic 
party because they have no use for it this year. They will allow 
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the free-silver men to control the convention. Why? Because 
they know that the most effective way to hurt silver, the most 
effective way to make the silver cause lose votes and to make it 
odious is to make the cause of silver and financial reform suf- 
fer for the crimes, misdeeds, treachery, and sins of omission and 
commission of the Democratic party. On this scheme the gold 
combine has deliberately made up its mind. It is a plot; they 
will lay upon the head of silver and financial reform all of the 
crimes and the odium and the bad odor that hangs around the 
Democratic party for its treachery. Itis fine politics. There is 
no more effective way that the gold combine can damage the 
cause of financial reform than to have this party to attach its 
label to it. 

The gold ring can not be beaten unless those who are opposed 
to Shermanism and Clevelandism unite in a common fight against 
the commonenemy. They can not unite in the Democratic party. 
No man wearing the Democratic label can be elected President 
this year. Therefore the only thing that can possibly make the 
election of a gold man for President certain is for the silver Dem- 
ocrats to put up their own candidate and go it alone. This will 
surely divide the silver forces. This must not be done. 

And here and now I appeal to the friends of silver in the Demo- 
cratic party that if they love their country, if they are anxious to 
see the money of the Constitution restored, if they are anxious to 
see the Republican crimes, augmented by their own crimes, wiped 
from the statute books, if they are anxious to see prosperity return 
to the American = appeal to them in the name of all that 
is good and holy, in the name of our forefathers, in the name of 
the Constitution, in the name of the American people who toil and 
spin, in the name of our wives and children, to have the manhood 
and the patriotism to join hands this year with all other silver 
forces in America regardless of party name. For God’s sake do 
not drag the name of your -odored party into this cause. 
Leave that name that has become a stench in the nostrils of the 
American people. Have the manhood to shake it off and to step 
out on a common footing with all other independent voters who 
put country and financial reform above oo: Throw aside the 
name and return to the principles of true democracy and true 
republicanism. Do that, and let us draw the issue squarely in 
this campaign between the gold combine and the people. is 
course would beat the gold combine and give the pore relief, 
This is the only way it can be done. Then let us do it. 

The greatest duty and responsibility to-day rests upon the silver 
Democrats. You may be able to defeat silver this year by hang- 
ing to your party and hanging your party label upon silver; 
but it will not defeat the cause of silver more than four years, for 
in 1900 your party will go out of existence for want of members. 
The people, regardless of party, will unite. Let usdoitnow. I 
met a prominent man yesterday who is a silver Democrat. I 
believe he is as good a silver man as I am; I believe he is as sin- 
cerely desirous to see silver restored asIam. Yet he said to me, 
‘** It is the duty of all you silver men in other parties to come into 
our party and help us to get silver in it.” I can see how a man 
who is honest and brave and conscientious can feel that way. 
He has venerated the name of the Democratic party so long that 
it has become a part of his religion, and his oo has per- 
suaded him oguinat his better judgment that inside the y 
is the best way to get silver. But if that silver Democrat and 
every other silver Democrat will shake from their brains their 
ey prejudices and their special pet love for names that no 

onger represent the principles of Jefferson and Jackson, they 
must agree with me in this statement of facts. Whatisit? The 
gold trust can not be defeated in this country unless you combine 
all the friends of silver together under one ner in the coming 
campaign. 

I asked that silver Democrat if he would be — to leave his 
ey and go into the Republican party if they should declare for 
‘ree silver, and he said no. He said, ‘‘I would not go into the 
— party if they put the Ten Commandments in the plat- 

orm.” 

Now, I want to say to you, silver Democrats of the South, if 
that is your feeling how can you expect the Western Republican, 
who also stands for silver, to be more a than you are? If 
you are not willing to put silver and financial reform and coun- 
try above party, then do you admit that the men you have invited 
to come with you are better and more patriotic than you are? 
That is the only logical conclusion. wisn 4 silver Republican of 
the West loves the name of his party as well as you love the name 
of yours. The Southern Democrats can never be moved en masse 
into the Republican party assuch. The Western Republican who 
oe silver above party will not go into the Democratic party as 
such. 

The People’s Party came from both of these es. Every man 
in the People's Party was a few years ago either a Democrat or a 
Republican. Why didtheyleavethoseparties? Because they were 
true Republicans and true Democrats; because they reached the 
time, before others did, when they were willing toputcountry above 
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aw. Every man who left the Democratic party and joined the 

cople’s Party did it ae Because he believed in the principles 
of Taomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. He saw aad believed 
that the party he loved, the roy that he was born in, the party that 
his father belonged to, and his grandfather before him, had do- 
serted the principles of the Democracy. He saw and knew that 
that party was controlled by the money power, which had also 
been controlling the Republican party. 

Every man who left the Republican party and joined the Peo- 
— Party did it for the same reason—that is, because his party 

ad deserted the principles of Abraham Lincoln and sold out to 
the gold ring. Canthese men be expected to ever go back into 
these old parties and follow the leadership of the men who fooled 
and betrayed them? No. Therefore the time has come when all 
patriots must meet on common ground outside of the two old 
parties and allow the gold bugs and y oa of the two old 

ties to get together in one party, and call it the Demo-Repub- 
ican party. 

But let us return for amoment to that silver Democrat to whom 
I referred. He said to me that I could not charge all these hard 
times and evils, from which the ple suffer, to the Democratic 
party. In answer to that I say this: That while the Republican 
party has been guilty of placing nearly all of this bad legislation 
upon the statute books, yet the Democratic party in every cam- 
paign since the war has nominated for its candidate for President 
_—_ man. I challenge any Democrat here to contradict it. I 

l wait for a reply. [A pause.] Therefore, if you had won 
every election, been in power constantly since the war, you would 
have done just what the ublicans have done. You nomi- 
nated every time the same kind of men for your standard bearers. 
Your conventions have been controlled for twenty years by the 
same influence that has controlled the Republican conventions and 
nominated the Republican candidates. ey happened to get in 
every time up to 1 Therefore nearly all the mischief was done 
under the name of the Republican party. But no matter which 

rty won, the gold ring has had its agent in the White House. 
herefore for twenty years the machinery of these parties has been 
controlled by the same influence that now has determined to use 
the Republican party as the agent of the gold combine in the next 
campaign. 

I ask permission to print in my remarks at this t the same 
secret bank circular which I presented and made public for the first 
time a few days ago. The circular will be found in full on page 
6113 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD for May 22. The following is 
the essential extract from it: 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ALL STREET AND 90-04 BROADWAY, 
New York, March 23, 1896. 
(President, Eugene H. Pullen, vice-president National Bank of the Republic, 

New York; first vice-president, Robert J. Louty. namie Banking Com- 

ny, Atlanta, Ga.; chairman executive council, ih C. Hendrix, presi- 

Bont National Union Bank, New York; treasurer, Wi H. Porter, vice- 
. president Chase National Bank, New York; secretary, James R. Branch, 

2 Wall street, New York.) 

To the bankers of the United States: 

At a meeting of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, held in this city on March 11, 1896, the following declaration was made 
by unanimous vote: 

THE EXISTING STANDARD OF VALUE. 

“THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DECLARE UNEQUIVOCALLY IN FAVOR OF THE MAINTENANCE OF THE EXIST- 
ING GOLD STANDARD OF VALUE AND RECOMMEND TO ALL BANKERS AND TO 
THE CUSTOMERS OF ALL BANKS THE EXERCISE OF ALL OF THEIR INFLUENCE 
AS CITIZENS IN THEIR VARIOUS STATES TO SELECT DELEGATES TO THE PO- 
LITICAL CONVENTIONS OF BOTH THE GREAT PARTIES WHO WILL DECLARE 
UNEQUIVOCALLY IN FAVOR OF THE MAINTENANCE OF THE EXISTING GOLD 
STANDARD OF VALUE.” 


Your influence is earnestly requested to give practical effect to this action. 
* + * * * * * 

The association seeks to unite all banks and bankers in one efficient national 
organization, and it solicits all national and State banks, savings banks, and 
banking firms to become members. 

+ 


7 y "EUGENE HB. PULLEN President. 
JAMES R. BRAN CH. Secretary. 
JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
Chairman Executive Council. 
As I said the other day when presenting this circular in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], that circular instructs 
these banks, which are creatures of and are protected by the Gov- 
ernment, to try to corrupt politics and rob the American le. 
It instructs these banks, which are in charge of the circula 
medium of the country to a large extent, to use their power, in- 
fluence, and money to corrupt conventions and to control them in 
the interest of the bondholders, These banks that are given the 


power of con or expanding the circu- 
Cuing mela of Gis conn at will; t Tata Which Were 
broughtinto existence by the blican party; these banks which 
were rechartered in 1882 with help of the Democratic party; 
these banks which Thomas Jefferson opposed; these banks which 


Andrew Jackson, God bless his memory, f t and triumphed 
over as long as he was President; these bake which the Democatio 
4 
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party in its platform before the war, before it was corrupted by the 
gold power, eclared should never be chartered and that they were 
more dangerous to the liberty and prosperity of the American peo- 
ple than standing armies; these same banks, now enjoying the pro- 
tection of the Government, enjoying the special privileges granted 
to them as a semi-function of Government, are to-day boldly using 
their power, their money gotten from their Government protection 
and special privilege—using this tremendous power to contract and 
expand the currency, to control legislation, to control nomina- 
tions in this country, and to put an agent of the English gold 
trust in the White House. 

Whether or not similar efforts are roe made to control the 
election of the members of Congress, which would be much more 
expensive, is not yet known; but one thing is clear, and that is 
that the and bondholders are determined to control the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency at all hazards since they 
think the Democratic party has no chance of winning. 

The man the Republican party nominates for President can be 
relied upon to serve the bondholding and bank interest this year 
and for the next four years, if unfortunately he should be elected, 
just as faithfully and as servilely as Grover Cleveland has done. 

e bill now under consideration, if enacted into law, simply re- 
stores the power to borrow money and to fasten a mortgage on 
the country to Congress, the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, where such tremendous, dangerous, and far-reaching power 
not only naturally belongs, but where the Constitution expressly 

laces it. 

. I stand here now and lay this down as an incontrovertible prop- 
osition, that Congress has no poe under the Constitution to 
delegate this power to the Chief Executive or to anybody else. I 
believe that any fair, honest court in America would decide that 
the law of 1875, if it does give to the President the power to issue 
bonds without limit, is unconstitutional. I believe the only power 
that Congress has in this direction is to authorize the issue of 
bonds for a specific purpose and for an amount not only limited, 
but a fixed amount to be executed by the President in his execu- 
tive capacity. I do not think that any man who has any regard 
for his reputation as a fair, honest constitutional lawyer will con- 
tradict that. 

Thig bill is a plain and just proposition, and that is why there 
isso much opposition to it. The great and violent opposition from 
certain quarters to so fair and just a eee has caused me 
to investigate the question more fully than I otherwise would have 


done. Yes,I have been impelled to investigate this bond question | 


from the bottom up, on account of the fact that this simple little 
bill has raised such a tremendous opposition from the agents of 
the gold trust; the fact that this little bill has been denounced 


more viciously than ever a free-coinage bill was denounced; the | 
fact that this bill has raised all of the ire of the cold, placid Sen- | 


ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and made him join loving arms 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. That isa beau- 
tiful picture! A picture, however, that no true Democrat could 
look upon with pleasure, neither any true Republican with pleasure, 
to see the Senator from New York, the Tammany tiger (the man 
who parades and masquerades under the banner, “I ama Demo- 
ocrat,” which is the beginning and the end of his vocabulary), 


and the placid and icy Senator from Ohio, the godfather and | pay the soldiers on the battlefield; this currency which had en- 


sponsor and wet nurse of the Republican party, run together as 
= as lightning at the sound of danger to the British Roths- 
childs, and locked arm in arm, join together in the common de- 
fense, join together in making a common attack on the prosperity 


kin and are serving the same interest. It shows that there is in 
this country a party called the gold party, and it shows that the 


Senator from New York and the Senator from Ohio both belong | 


to that party and consider themselves its special defenders. The 
gold men have formed a party. They stand together on all occa- 
sions. They run together at a moment's notice. May Heaven 
have mercy on the copie and teach them to have the same wis- 
dom of union and self-defense to run together against these com- 
mon enemies of humanity and good government. 

I said, Mr. President, that this peculiar conduct of the gold men 
on the Democratic side and the gold men on the Republican side, 
running together to denounce this bill, has caused me to look into 
the question of bond issues from the beginning up to now more 
thoroughly thaa I ever would have done. What do we find? Up 
to the late war the debt of this Government was a mere baga- 
telle. At the close of the war, or rather in October, 1865, the 
interest-bearing debt of the Government in the form of bonds was 
$1,144,832,100. The interest-bearing obligation in the shape of 
currency and used as currency was $1,208,885,378. This interest- 
bearing currency, together with other forms of currency, gave at 
that time a per capita circulation of about $52; and in spite of loss 
of life and property from a four-years bloody and disastrous war, 
the people were 100 per cent more prosperous then than they are 


to-day. 
Think of it, Mr. President. At the close of the most terrible 








war the world has ever seen, at the close of the war where there 
was the greatest sacrifice of life and property, at the close of the 
war where it seemed that our fertile fields and happy homes of 
the South had been divested almost beyond hope of recovery— 
at the close of that terrible war the people were 100 per cent more 
prosperous than they are now after twenty years of peace, twenty 
years of unexampled prosperity in the fields and the workshop 
and in the mines—the greatest amount of production per capita, 
and yet the least amount of money per capita. At that time, right 
after the war, the general prosperity was so pronounced that 
nee McCulloch, in his report for 1865, made the following 
remarkable statement: 

The poammacee now comparatively free from debt. * * * Expansion has 
now reached such a point as to be absolutely oppressive to a large portion 
of our people, while at the same time it isdiminishing labor and is becoming 
subversive of good morals. The remedy, and the only remedy, within the con 
trol of Congress, in the opinion of the Secretary, is to be found in the reduc- 
tion of currency. 

Look at that situation: The people out of debt, with plenty of 
money, with every business industry prospering, with good prices 
for products. And yet the Secretary of the Treasury is fearful 
that this condition would corrupt the people’s morals; and to obvi- 
ate this sad and threatening disaster (?) he recommends the destruc- 
tion or contraction of the people’s money; the money which made 
them prosperous then would make them prosperous; the money 
which put them out of debt then would get them out of debt; the 
money which made good times then would make good times 
now. He said it was dangerous, and he said we must contract it 
and reduce its quantity; though population was increasing each 


| day, though business was increasing each day, yet we must con- 





| 


tract the money, when every man knows, when every cornfield 
hand in North Carolina knows, and I believe the people over the 
rest of the country know, that as population increases, as business 
increases, the amount of money in circulation should increase in 
the same proportion. That is a fixed law, and it is one that can 
not be deviated from without disaster; and yet here was the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who deliberately recommended that that 
disaster be brought upon us. At that time Mr. Carlisle, the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. SHERMAN both agreed that 
the contraction policy of Secretary McCulloch was wrong. But 
the bad and ruinous policy commenced then has been continued 
ever since. Since that time Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. Carlisle have 
both been Secretary of the Treasury, yet both have followed the 
disastrous policy of contraction, till the people are almost poverty 
stricken and the nation almost bankrupted. 

On April 12, 1866, in response to the urgent demand of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Congress passed the first contraction act, 
by which all of the interest-bearing obligations which were used 
as currency were to be called in and funded into interest-bearing 
bonds. 

Through this operation the bonded debt of the country was in- 
creased to over $2,000,000,000 in 1868, and the currency among 
the people was contracted, according to several high authorities, 
to the extent of over $900,000,000, to be exact, $968,502,963. Mark 
it, this bonded debt was created after the war was over and peace 
was established. This currency which had enabled the Govern- 
ment to carry on the war; this currency which had been used to 


| abled the Government to maintain the Union as it exists to-day, 


| 
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was, after peace had been restored, turned into a bonded debt at 


| the instance and by the influence of the bondholders and the gold 
trust. 
and welfare of their own country. It shows that they are close | 


Strike down the currency, turn it into interest-bearing bonds 


| bonds that could not circulate as money, but bonds which would 


go to work day and night to draw what money was left from the 
pockets of the people and tie it up in the hands of the few. It 
was a double crime. To burn half the money and put nothing in 
its place was bad enough, but to burn half our money and put 
in its place a rapacious interest-bearing bond—an eating sore—an 
interest-bearing debt that would act as a force pump, or rather as 
a suction valve, to constantly draw what money was left from 
industry, from business, from the avenues of trade, and pile it up 
in the coffers of those who neither toil nor spin, those who pro 
duce nothing, those who do nothing to make this country rich, 
those who do nothing to defend the honor and integrity of the 
country, those who did not bear muskets in time of war, was one 
of the most cold-blooded and infamous acts that has ever stained 
the statute books of this or any other country. It was done, too, 
for the benefit of those who refused to loan the money necessary 
for carrying on the war except at ruinous rates of interest, those 
who were so unpatriotic that when Abraham Lincoln called upon 
them to furnish money to save the Union, they, with their cold- 
blooded, devilish greediness, proposed terms of usurious interest 
so exorbitant that that great patriot would not tolerate it, and 
then it was that he called upon Congress to exercise the supreme 
legislative power to issue Treasury notes, to issue greenbacks to 
enable him to carry on the war, and to defy the bondholder and 
the gold sharks. 
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They are the fellows to-day that the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from New York talk about as the sacred fellows whose 
rights must be preserved, and they say theintegrity of the nation 
must be preserved—God save the mark—to ake teem rich; that 
contemptible lot of traitors, for they betrayed their country in 
the hour of peril, and tried to put a halter of usury around its 
neck to curse future generations; they cared not what might be 
the result of that war so that in the future they and their chil- 
dren should be pensioned with a pension that grew, not a pension 
of $50 a month that would be the same all the time, but a pension 
that grew with usurious interest each year bigger and bigger, a 
pension to be paid by those who would dig the wealth out of the 
ground in the future. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I only caught a sentence of the Senator’s 
wee. but I would ask him who are the bad men to whom he 
refers? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will take great pleasure in informing the 
Senator. Iam sorry that they are at large, and if we could by 
law make a properly constituted sheriff out of the Senator from 
Connecticut he would have plenty of duty to perform. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should very likely have to arrest somebody 
other than those to whom the Senator refers. 

Mr. BUTLER. I let that quibble pass; but in answer to the 
question of the Senator from Connecticut, who asks me who the 
bad men were to whom I was referring, I will say that at the time 
I was referring to that class of capitalists who refused to furnish 
money to save this Union when Abraham Lincoln, the President 
of the United States, called upon them to lend their money to the 
Government at a reasonable rate of interest and under fair and 
honest conditions; the class of men who hoarded their gold and 
demanded such hard terms of that great patriot that before he 
would submit to their terms and pile up for future generations an 
unjust and burdensome debt he ap ed to Congress to exercise 
its highest legislative power under the Constitution, to issue green- 
backs, so that the war could be carried on without having the 
Government subject to the infamous demand of this gang of gold 
contractionists, or rather, I should say, greedy gold hoarders, who 
tried then and have since succeeded in fastening themselves like 
leeches upon the purse strings of the nation. 

In continuation of my answer to the very pertinent question 
asked by the Senator from Connecticut, I have just described to 
him the particular kind of men which I was referring to when he 
asked me the question, but there are some others that I desire to 
refer to in this connection. But first I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut if he approves the action of those bad men, 
or if he, too, does not think with me that they are bad men? 

Mr. HAWLEY. You mean the men who would not lend money 
to the Government? 

Mr. BUTLER. The men who would not lend money to the 
Government on fair and reasonable terms, such as President Lin- 
coln was willing to accept. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Government issued its bonds to the world 
and was glad to have anybody buy them, and anybody could buy 
them who had the a to purchase them and pay the premium. 
Everybody had the privilege of taking the bonds. 

al B rans : sho ee to — a my tod what —_ 
Mr. Lincoln issue the green , or upon Congress to do it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. He did not do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. He called upon Con to do it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If any one man did it, it was Mr. Spaulding, 


~ of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator a Lincoln called upon 
Congress to issue legal-tender backs, and that Congress did 
do it to escape the clutches of the gold sharks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am sure I do not know what Mr. Lincoln 
said about the greenbacks. He had never been associated promi- 
nently with that movement. It originated in Congress. The 
greenbacks were simply the demand notes given by the Govern- 
ment—-its promise to pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator know that President 
Lincoln, in a message sent to Congress, called upon Congress to 
come to the relief of the Government by issuing greenbacks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is quite possible. The mbacks, as 
well as a eae aie of = ; ones to 
y, and ev ollar of money upon 0 to be paid. 
pvr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator oy tat the reason we 
did not raise the money by bonds, the reason we stop raising 
it in that way at that e, and the reason why Mr. Lincoln 
called upon Congress to issue nbacks, was because these ‘‘ bad 
men” had a corner on gold, and refused to pay a decent price for the 

bonds, and demanded tremendous discounts or rates of interest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The money market is never controlled by any 
one, or two, or half dozen men. Our bonds were sold in ever 
part of the world—in Germany, in England, and elsewhere—an 
they were largely in this country bought by patriotic people who 
do not ble in such things, people who said if this Government 
wanted money upon its bonds they would take them, and if the 





Ss 


Government survived the bonds would be valuable, and if it 
should be broken up they did not care whether or not they had 
any mesa. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator know that President Lin- 
coln said, ‘‘ By the Eternal, we will save this country in spite of 
these shylocks,” and that then the greenbacks were issued by au- 
thority of Congress, that this broke the corner of the gold ring 
and that then the bonds were sold at a better price? But I under. 
stand the Senator from Connecticut to refer these shylocks as 


patriots. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will let me off I will never ask 
him another question; there are so many things he knows that [ 
never heard of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator from Connecticut, barring 
his attempted irony, ought to be patriotic enough to state the facts 
as they ais or show that what I state is not true; and if he could, 
there is no man in the Senate who would take greater pleasure in 
doing it. We can not find a gold man on this floor who will meet 
us in honest, fair ar ent on this question. They are driven 
from every position they take; they have to resort to subterfuge, 
and have to fal back on such catch phrases as ‘‘sound money” 
and ‘‘save the credit of the country” and “ keep good faith ” with 
these bondholders, and all such pretenses. Were it not for tho 
word “‘ parity ” I think for the rest of their days they would be in 
misery to a superlative degree. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam perfectly willing to admit that gold men 
do not wish to meet the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is very evident, because they have found 
so far in this discussion that they were getting the worst of it; 
that their side was aan upin a bad light; that they could not 
answer the arguments; and now they are the most anxious per- 
sons on this floor to take a vote and stop the discussion. 

Now, Mr. President, since I have referred to the catalogue of 
bad men, I will call theSenator’s attention to another class of bad 
men, or some of the same class which I just called bad men, who 
bought Government bonds as low as 47 cents on the dollar and 
paid for them in greenbacks. They bought bonds when they 
were below par. As soon as the war closed, and those bonds went 
to par and were worth 100 cents on the dollar, at once their values 
were doubled, and the bond holder had made 100 per cent clear 
outside of his interest. Were these bad men, whom the Senator 
from Connecticut would defend if he could, satisfied? No. What 
did they do? Just as soon as the war closed and they saw that 
they had made 100 per cent profit their greed increased. What 
was their next move? Their next move was to surround Congress 
and this Senate Hall with a hired lobby, paid by these usurers to 
come here and get this Congress to do what? Here is what 
they did. They came here and got this Congress to pass a law 

roviding that certain bonds should be paid in coin, instead of 
fawfal money, as the bonds read on their face. This act was 
passed on March 18, 1869, and is knownas the act ‘‘to strengthen 
the public credit.” 

They came here and lobbied this Congress to change the con- 
tract in their favor, and I suppose if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut had been here he would have voted for it. Congress voted to 
change the contract and to make those bonds payable in coin 
instead of lawful money. Those bondholders would not furnish 
Lincoln the money to save the Union; they forced him to issue 
greenbacks; they took the greenbacks and bought bonds at 47 
cents on the dollar. Then, when the bonds were worth 100 cents, 
they were not satisfied to take the same greenbacks, though they 
got in payment $3 in greenbacks for every dollar in greenbacks 
which they paid for bonds. They were not satisfied to take 
the greenbacks which saved the Union, which Lincoln called into 
existence; but they came here and got this Congress to pass this 
act of 1869 and c ee See ee eee Sooke. 
Those are some of the bad men to whom I refer. 

And in this connection I might say that these are the same bad 
men who got Congress to put the exception clause on the back of 
eve mback, after the first issue, so that they would not be 
a full legal tender. : 

And it was this money based upon the faith and credit of the 
Government that sustained the Government in its most trying 
hour, while gold had slunk away in its hiding place, as it always 
does in war or times of need and danger. war, gold is a 
coward. It in hiding, and often retreats beyond the seas at 
the firing of the first gun. Even before the first gun was fired at 
Fort Sumter a in New York suspended specie payment, 
refused to furnish the funds for carrying on the war except at 
ruinous rates, and left both the people and the nation to their fate. 
It was not gold or silver, but it was the greenbacks that whipped 


the South and sustained the Union. R 

Twelve years after the war, Hon. Wiiliam B. Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania, addressing an assembly of ex-Confederate at Ma- 
con, Ga., said: 


¥ leaders mistaken in their financial theory. They believed that 
the United States could use nothing but gold and silver as money, and that 





as they had none of these metals they could not put armies in the field to 
overwhelm you, or fleets upon the ocean to blockade your coasts. They had 
not studied the Constitution to see that the Government has control of the 
question of what shall be money. We discovered that it had, and when we 
could not get gold or silver, we made the greenback, and it was that that 
whipped you. 

Yes— 


Said one of the officers with enthusiasm— 
Judge Kelley, you are right; it was the greenback that whipped us. 


And, Mr. President, it was this money that the bondholders and 
bankers urged to be destroyed and turned into an eating, canker- 
ous bonded debt as soon as the war was over. Strange, indeed, 
that the faith and credit of the Government should be good enough 
to back a currency during the trying — of war, when the ex- 
istence of the Government was in doubt, but that as soon as peace 
was restored, when the Government stood on a firm and unques- 
tioned solvent basis, that the faith and credit of the Government 
should not be good unless backed by the gold of Shylock. How 
any fair-minded, honest man can advance such a preposterous claim 
is beyond my comprehension. 

At that time, as now, the great metropolitan press manufactured 
public opinion, and the cry was started that the national credit 
niust be sustained at all hazards, and to do this that it was neces- 
sary for the Government to change its contract and pay these 
bonds in coin. a this question there was considerable discus- 
sion throughout the country, and even in the Halls of Congress. 
The credit of the Government was good during the war, though 
it had no gold or silver. But when peace was restored Shylock 
said that the credit of the Government was not good unless he 
went Uncle Sam's security. The bondholder that fattened upon 
the misfortunes of the Government, while other men were giving 
their lives, their property, and their all as a free offering, now 
steps in and claims the right to be a special pet and bounty re- 
ceiver. 

In order that we may see what certain public men thought of 
the proposition at that time I will quote from the language of the 
present senior Senator from Ohio. 

Ina — delivered in the Senate February 27, 1867, Mr. SHER- 
MAN said: 


Equity and justice are amply satisfied if we redeem these bonds at the end 
five years in the same kind of money, of the same intrinsic value it bore at 
the time they were issued. Gentlemen may reason about this matter over 
and over agaiv, and they can not come to any other conclusion; at least that 
has been my conclusion after the most careful consideration. Senators are 
sometimes in the habit, in order to defeat the argument of an antagonist, of 
saying that this is repudiation. Why.sir,every citizen of the United States 
has conformed his business to the legal-tender clause. He has collected and 
paid his debts accordingly. 


In 1868 he wrote to a friend as follows: 


Dear Sire: I was pleased toreceive your letter. My personal interests are 
the same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be influenced by them. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 

uite sure an impartial court would confirm it, if the case could be tried be- 

‘ore a court. I send you my views as fully stated in a speech. Your idea is 
that we propose to udiate or violate a promise when we offer to redeem 
the “ principal” in legal tenders. I think the bondholder violates his promise 
when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the bonds. If 
the case is to be tested by the law, I am right; if it is to be tested by Jay 
Cook's advertisements, 1am wrong. I hate repudiation or anything like it, 
but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by fear of unde- 
served epithets. If, under the law as it stands, the holders of the five-twen- 
ties can = be paid in gold,then we are repudiators if we propose to pay 
otherwise. If the bondholder can legally demand only the Ein’ of money 
he paid, then he is a repudiator and extortioner to demand money more valu- 


able than he gave. 
Traly, yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 
I quote further on this subject from Senator Wade, of Ohio: 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER, Washington, December 13, 1367. 


Yours of the 8th instant is received, and I must cordially agree with every 
word and sentence of it. Iam for the laboring portion of our ple. The 
rich can take care of themselves. While I must scrupulously live up to all 
the contracts of the Government, and fight ee to the death, I will 
fight the bondholder as resolutely when he undertakes to get more than the 
pound of flesh. We never agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no man 
can find it in the bond, and I never will consent to have one payment for the 


. It would sink any party, and it oughtto. To talk of specie payments 
or a return to weder present circumstances is to talk likeafool. It 
would destroy country as effectually asa fire. And any contraction of 
the currency at this time is about as bad. But I have not time to give my 
ideas in full. 

Yours, truly, BENJAMIN F. WADE. 


ose Thad. Stevens declared in the House of Representatives 


If I knew that any party in this country would go for paying in coin that 
which is payable in Lea money, thus en cing fPone-bal?: if I knew there 
was such a platform and such a determination this day on the part of any 


party, I would vote for the other Frank Blair and all. I would vote for 
no such swindle upon the taxpayersof thiscountry. I would vote for no such 
speculation in favor of the large bondholders, the millionaires who took ad- 
vantage of our folly in granting them coin payments of interest. 


Senator Morton, of Indiana, declared: 


We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the 
United States after we sold those bonds on an average for not eere than 60 
_ on the dollar now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit of 

bondholders. 
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During the brief discussion on the public credit strengthening 
act Senator Bayard, of Delaware, said: 

Suppose, instead of issuing paper money, it had pieased Congress to order 
an abasement of our national coinage. Suppose 2% per cent more of alloy or 
worthless metal had been interjected into our currency, and with that base 
coinage men had come forward to buy our bonds. What would be thought 
of the man who, when the day of payment of those bonds arrived. should say, 
“I gave you lead or lead in certain proportions, but for all the worthless metal I 
handed you you must give me back pure gold"*? Whether he was more mad 
dened or more dishonest would be the only question arising in men’s minds. 

Notwithstanding such declarations as given above, and in spite 
of a well-defined opposition, the bond owners corrupted public 
opinion and dchanckat Congress to such an extent that, as [ have 
before said, on March 18, 1869, under the whip and spur of the 
previous question, what is known as the public credit strengthen- 
ing act was passed, which in substance declared all the obliga- 
tions of the United States payable in coin. For the purpose of 
information I will quote this act in full: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government to 
discharge all just obligations tothe public creditors. and tosettle all conflict 
ing questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obliga- 
tions have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith 
of the United States is solemnly pledged tothe payment in coin or itsequiva 
lent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known as 
United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obliga 
tion has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or 
other currency than gold andsilver. But none of said interest bearing obliga 
tions not already due shall be redeemed or paid before maturity unless at such 
time United States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States bearinga lower rate 
of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at parin coin. And the 
United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earlic 
practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin 

As Senator Davis declared at the time, this act added nine hun- 
dred millions to the public debt of the nation by making it payable 
in coin instead of lawful money. This act changed the contract 
between the mone and the bond owners without the consent of 
the people and plundered them of the enormous amount of $900,- 
000,000, which went directly into the pockets of the bond owners. 

While Lincoln was President, when called upon to contemplate 
& proposition similar to this deed, he said: ‘‘If a government con- 
tracts a debt with a certain amount of money in circulation, and 
then contracts the money volume before the debt is paid, it is the 
most heinous crime which a government could commit against its 
people.” Such a heinous crime was committed against the people 
and for the benefit of the bondholders in 1869. And, strange to 
say, there are men to-day who defend this national fraud and try 
to glorify it under the name of national credit and national honor. 
What would Lincoln or Jefferson say of such men? They would 
denounce them as public enemies. 

Great as this crime was, yet this was but the beginning of that 
plundering financial legislation which has followed in all our 
financial changes. 

These same bad men were not satisfied. Greed is never satis- 
fied. A considerable number of bonds would, by their terms, 
mature in 1870. Soin order to make this piece of public robbery 
secure and of the greatest value it was necessary that these bonds 
should be refunded in new long-time coin bonds. Therefore the 
bondholders followed Congress with another lobby in 1870 and 
had the refunding act of July 14, 1870, passed, which they said 
would still further strengthen the public credit. What was that 
law? This act refunded the entire amount of interest-bearing 
indebtedness into ten, fifteen, and thirty year coin bonds, bearing 
respectively 5, 44, and 4 per cent interest. 

e bondholder was so anxious that every one of his bonds 
should be paid in coin—he was so afraid that in the future Con- 
gress might authorize the bonds to be paid in any kind of lawful 
money—that he came to this Congress with a lobby and had this 
Congress pass a law providing that every one of those bonds 
should be refunded in coin bonds; and as to the new bonds that 
there should be written across the face of each one that this bond 
shall be paidin what? ‘Shall be paid incoin of the present stand- 
ard value of July 14, 1870.” They were so delighted with their 
success in getting Congress to change the contract and double the 
value of their bonds at the expense of the taxpayers; they were so 
delighted that this Congress (which is supposed to represent and 
guard the interests of the American people) could be so easily con- 
trolled by them fortheir own selfish and greedy ends that they 
said to themselves, ‘‘ Why not make more money?” ese same 
bad men, these same men who would not help tosa’ the Union, 
but hired substitutes or ran away to Europe to keep from hiring 
substitutes, were not satisfied. The next step—and here comes 
the kernel of this whole business—was to see how to make the coin 
dearer in which their bonds were to be paid. They got it put in 
the face of the contract that the bonds should be paid in coin. 

Then they commenced the next grand step in their devilish and 
hellish conspiracy, which no honest man, in my opinion, can indorse 
or defend. What wasit? It was to have the contract changed 
again and have their coin bonds changed into gold bonds. They 
had it on the face of the bonds that they should be paid in coin. 
In their opinion it would not do to change the contract on the 
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face of the bonds again sosoon. They feared to arouse the atten- 
tion and wrath of an outraged though still sleeping and uncon- 
scious people. 
of accomplishing the same result. Now, they took counsel in 
Wall street and in London and said to themselves, “‘ If we can 
strike down one of these coins, then there will be left but one kind 
of coin in which to pay us, and the one left as money will be 
doubled in value and we will make another hundred per cent; we 
will get Congress to again tax the people double the debt they 
owe us.” They had doubled it once afterthe war; it was doubled 
when the bonds went to par; they doubled it again when they 
had them made payable in coin, and now they proceeded to double 
it the third time, when their infamous conspiracy of 1873 and 
1874 striking down silver was consummated. 

In the meantime there had been many conversions among those 
who had differed with these bond owners heretofore, notably that 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. Instead of standing 
by his position in 1867 and 1868, as I have quoted, he had changed 
his moorings some time about 1870 and become the leading advo- 
cate on the other side, and this makes it necessary to look into 
the real purposes for demonetizing silver. During all of this 
discussion regarding the restoration of gilver to its constitutional 
— the reason to my mind why silver was destroyed in the 

rst place has not been clearly established so that the average 
citizen might understand it. 

While it is true that the destruction of silver as money reduced 
the volume of currency, and thereby reduced the remuneration of 
the laborer and the value of all property, and assisted in bringing 
about great financial distress and disaster, yet in my opinion these 
were but the effects and not the reason for destroying that por- 
tion of our metalmoney. It is as } any as the noonday sun that sil- 
ver as money was destroyed in order that the bonded indebtedness 
of this nation might be paid in gold alone and at the same time to 
double the purchasing power of the gold in which the bonds were 
to be paid. This was the prime cause for such action, and the dis- 
asters which have followed are simply its sequence. These bonds 
were payable in coin. Coin meant at that time both goldand silver, 
and the destruction of silver as money meant the hg OE of these 
bonds in gold and doubling the price of gold. ere is the incen- 
tive for such action, and the only one that can be reasonably and 
safely put forth. I desire to call the attention of this Chamber 
and the people of this nation to this fact: That silver was destroyed 
absolutely in the interest of the bondholders; and that, to the pay- 
ment of these bonds in gold, which less than ten years before had 
been bought with greenbacks at an average of 67 cents on the 
dollar, all the disasters and wretchedness which have come upon 
our nation for the past twenty-three years are directly chargeable. 

I have said before on this floor, and I repeat it,and I defy con- 
tradiction, that the men who demonetized silver, the men who 
lobbied this Congress—who corrupted it, I was about to say (for 
what else can you call it?), and I will stick to it, because it could 
not have been done without corruption somewhere—the men who 
did it were the bondholders. the same bad men who would not 
furnish Abraham Lincoln with the money to save the Union. It 
was the bondholder who demonetized silver. The bondholder did 
it to double the value of his bonds; but as to every Senator and 
Congressman who voted for it knowingly—I say ‘‘ knowingly,” 
because there were lots of men who voted for it without knowing 
that that provision was in the bill—I say he committed a crime and 
a fraud, and not only a crime anda fraud, but a crime and a fraud 
purchased by perjury. Therefore, every man who voted for that 
measure knowingly is a man who deliberately stole from the pock- 
ets of the American people of this generation and the next, and 
turned money into the pockets of the shylocks—the bad men who 
would not furnish Lincoln with money on reasonable terms to 
save the Union. 

How was that conspiracy worked? In 18738 a bill was passed to 
stop the coinage of the American silver dollar. Their crime was 
then only partially accomplished. They did not dare, it seems, to 
commit so great a tragedy in one act. There had already been 
appointed a commission to revise the statutes of the United States. 
I want to state exactly how this was done in 1873 and 1874. AsI 
said before, the act of 1873 did not demonetize silver. As has 
often been said, it simply stopped the coinage of the silver dollar 
and refased to admit silver in the future to the mints; but it left 
what silver dollars had been coined a full legal tender. Nearly 
every man on this floor speaks of silver as et been demone- 
tized in 1873. The coinage was stop in 1873, but what silver 
had been coined was left a full legal tender. It was the act of 
1874, or rather the action of the revisers of the statutes of the 
United States, who did their work in secret, who inserted the clause 
in the Revised Statutes without authority of law, and in violation 
a) heir oaths of office, which did the fatal work. The clause is as 
TOMLOWS: 

Sxc. 5586. The silver coins— 

Mark the language— 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nomi- 
nal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 
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They thought it safer to find some indirect method | 





The words ‘the silver coins,” etc., include all silver coin 
Therefore that clause stuck into the Revised Statutes did what? 
Demonetized the silver dollar that was left unscathed by the act 
of 1873 and made it only subsidiary coin and a legal tender for the 
amount of only $5 in any one payment. 

This section, as I have said, was put in the Revised Statutes 
against authority of law. What right has it to be there to-day? 
The law providing for the revision of the statutes did not give to 
the revisers any authority to change the law or to add any new 
sections to the law. The authority of the revisers was simply to 
codify the law. The first section of the act authorizing the revi- 
sion of laws permitted and directed the revisers to do what? 
Here are the exact words: 

Revise, simplify, arrange, and consolidate all statutes of the United States 
general and permanent in their nature, which shall be in force at the time 
such commissioners shall make their final report of their doings. 

That is all the authority they had—simply to codify what laws 
were in existence at the time they did their work. I defy any man 
living to show any place on the statute books where such a law 
ever existed as they stuck into the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. President, who were these commissioners? These commis- 
sioners took solemn oaths to make the revision in accordance with 
the above restrictions and limitations. They made their report 
at the close of the year, and it was laid before Congress. Gen- 
eral Butler, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Poland, of Vermont, gave 
assurances tothe House of Representatives that the law had been 
rigidly carried out. General Butier said: 

I desire to premise here that your committee felt it their bounden duty 
not to allow, so far as they could ascertain, any change of laws. * * * We 
have not attempted to change the laws in a single word or letter so as to 
make a different reading or a different sense. All that has been done has 


been to strike out the obsolete parts and to condense and to consolidate and 
to bring together statutes in pari materia, so that you have here— 


[Holding up the volume]— 


excepting so far as it is human to err, the laws of the United States under 
which we now live. 

The book of Revised Statutes contains more than 1,000 large 
pages, and, of course, the Congressional committee to whom it 
was referred did not read the book and compare it with the laws 
in existence. They probably never read a page. They took the 
word of the revisers that the law had been rigidly executed. The 
law directing the revisers what to do and the oaths which they 
took were plain and could not be misunderstood. It is safe tosay 
that the commissioners did not make any mistake; they knew 
what they were doing. They deliberately palmed off a forgery 
— Congress, and they did it in disregard of their solemn 
oat 

This is the way you get your honest money. This is the way 
you get your sound money. Honest money! Honest money, in- 
deed! Money that was gotten by forgery and perjury as base as was 
ever proven in court of justice upon the fabrication of a clause in 
a will. Your “‘honest money” is a child of fraud and perjury 
and corruption. Let us in the future call it perjury money. Let 
us call it blood money, for that is what it is—perjury money, 
blood money, but like all men who want to advocate something 
dishonest, they put on the livery of heaven or use the words hon- 
esty and fairness. Their consciousness that their money is not 
honest, but obtained through perjury and forgery and fraud, 
prompt these men to call it honest money. 

How can any man who knows this—and is there a man in the 
Senate who does not know it?—defend this fraud and this perjury 
without being iceps criminis? 

Mr. Bogy, a Senator from Missouri, on April 25, 1876, referring 
to this transaction in a speech, said: 

Thisisa fraud. There was no law of that character existing at that day 
in the country. 

That charge was made by Senator on this floor and no 
Senator dared to deny the charge of fraud, and no Senator now 
when I make it 8 eS ee Iam willing to be 
interrupted by anybody now to deny it either in a short speech 
an elaborate one. I repeat, Mr. a charged it is a fraud, com- 
mitted by perjury. No Senator denied it. I repeat it, and there 
is no Senator here who dares to deny it now. 

Mr. Logan, of Illinois, asked Mr. SHERMAN how the demonetizing 
clause got into the Revised Statutes. What did Mr. SHERMAN 
say? Mr. SHerMman said, ‘I do not know.” He admitted it was 
a fraud; he admitted it ought not to have been there, but he sim- 
ply satisfied himself with saying he did not know. 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, on January 10, 1878, said: 

Any provision of our statutes changing e laws was and is a fraud 
upon the country, whether intended or not, and should now be corrected. 

At that date, January 10, 1878, Mr. Beck a ed to this body 
to correct that fraud. Everybody admitsitisafraud. N body 
defends it. He appealed then to the Senate to correct the fra’ 
The Senate ref . Lappeal to the Senate to-day to correct this 
fraud. On next Tuesday we shall see how many Senators vote 
deliberately to sustain this fraud, knowing that it is a fraud. 
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the credit-strengthening act, so called, of 1869, the refunding act of | 
1870, and the demonetization acts of 1873 and 1874. Theclear pur- 
of these acts was— 

First, to double the value of the bonds by making them pay- | 
able in coin instead of lawful money. 

Second, to perpetuate the bonds and make them everlasting by 
the postponement and prevention of payment. 

Third, to strike down silver and to force the payment of these 
bonds in gold, and to enhance the price of gold, in which they 
were to be paid. That was the mainspring and the moving force 
behind all of this dark legislation. 

All of this was getting ready for the act of 1875, another part of 
this scheme of these bad men who would not help Mr. Lincoln 
to save the Union—the men who played traitors in the hour of 
need, the men who committed a crime a thousand times worse 
than the poor soldier who deserted and went home to get bread 
for his starving family and was shot for doingit. These same bad 
men were preparing for the grand act of 1875, to be followed by 
specie redemption a little later, in 1879. These bondholders, who 
had on the face of their contracts the pledge to pay in coin, deter- 
mined that before the time came for specie resumption there should 
be no specie that was legal tender eb gold. They deliberately 
determined to double every debt in the country. They appealed 
to every little usurer in the country and every bank and every 
little man who loans money to come to their side and share /!:> 

rofits in a small way by doubling the debts the people owed 2nd 
had to pay to the bondholder. 





Yes; the next step in that crime was in 1875, preparatory to the | 


resumption of specie payment in 1879. But before the day for 
resumption came there was another important event in the finan- 
cial tragedy, and again these same bad men played their accus- 
tomed part. What was it? When the people of this country 
found out, in 1876, that silver had been demonetized, when they 
realized the extent of the crime of 1873-74, there was almost as 
much an arousal of public sentiment from ocean to ocean on the | 
silver question as there is now. The people pledged their candi- | 
dates for Congress in 1877 to come here in 1878 and wipe out the 
crime of 1873 and 1874, They pledged their Senators to do it. 
They made the mistake of not pledging the President to do it, too. 
They elected their Congress, pledged to remonetize silver. The 
House was overwhelmingly forsilver. They passed a free-coinage 
act wiping out the crime of demonetization before the resumption 
act took effect. The people were anxious before resumption began 
to restore silver as money, so they could pay in the money they 


promised to pay. They made haste to elect a Congress pledged to 
do this in 1878. 
The House sed the bill. It came to the Senate, and here, 


as is always the case—either in this body or the other—these bad | 


men, these bankers who are trying to capture the next national 
convention, who would not help Lincoln to save the Union, came 
here and captured one branch of Congress. They always cen- 
ter their efforts on one House. They never waste their time on 
two. They try one House. They always try to shield their 
President from having to veto a good measure; but when they 
fail on both Houses then they fall back on the President. This 
time they did not bother the House. They did not decide to cap- 
ture the House as Mr. Cleveland did in 1893. They let the House 
go; let the House free, and it acted free; acted according to its 
pleasures and according to the wishes of the people, and passed 
the free-coinage bill in 1878 and sent it to this y: 

These bad men cente'ed their evil influences around the lobbies 
of this end of the building. They delayed. They put off. They 
held up the Senate, as it were, until they got the body fixed. This 


body at that time would not dare to kill the bill outright. But 
what ha ed? 
Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator know of any one indi- 


bay Senator who was corrupted at that time, or at any other 
e 

Mr. BUTLER. If I knew, instead of talking here I would use 
en to put him in the penitentiary. 

, GALLIN GER. The Senator does not know. Heissimply 

waa something that he does not know about. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am talking what the people of this country 
have a right to believe, and what is a moral certainty, and what 
the Senator will never be able to dislodge from the minds of the 





people, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, there was 
a distinguished murder trial up in New Hampshire, and the party 
who was accused appealed to court and said he thought it was 
very unjust that he should be convicted on the testimony of one 
man, when he could bring thirty men to swear they did not see 
him doit. The Senator has not even brought one witness to prove 
that any corruption has ever occurred in the Senate of the United 
States, or in the other House of Congress, in regard to the matters 


about which he is ee 
Mr. BUTLER. Let the Senator call it what he pleases. He 
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would like to use a more euphonious term, and instead of calling 
it “‘corruption” would call it ‘‘influence,” I suppose. Influence, 
influence! The Senator will not dare to deny that somebody tries 


| to influence this body against every important measure that comes 


up that concerns the people of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I do not 
know how that may be with the Senator himself, but I think I 
can speak for one Senator, and I will say he is not importuned by 
anyone as to important matters that are before the Senate for its 
consideration. Of course, if the Senator has had experience he 
knows about it. I do not. 


Mr. BUTLER. Then it may be that the Senator is always on 
the side of these very fellows when he comes here who would do 
the influencing. It may be that he came here that way, and there- 


fore he does not need to be influenced. I need to be influenced in 
their eyes very much, and they have to some extent tried it on 
me, but not successfully. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam glad the Senator is virtuous. 

Mr. BUTLER. They did not succeed with me before I got here, 
either, and they have not since. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to ask him two or three questions in good faith and in calm- 
ness concerning the crime of 1873. I ask the Senator if he knows 
for how long a time that bill was before the Congress of the United 
States for consideration? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have some slight knowledge about that point. 
Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the present; yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was careful to get the information and have 
it in my desk, because I was certain I would find somebody just like 
the Senator from New Hampshire who would be ignorant on this 
question. He has heard somebody say—I am sure he would not 
be on the side of the question that he is if he were correctly 
informed—that the measure was fairly and fully discussed, that 
the measure was debated in this body a long time, that it was up 
time after time and printed and reprinted and the greatest amount 
of time taken on it, and therefore he sat back and thought to himself, 
‘** Well, how silly these men are to call it a crime and say it was 
slipped through!” and thus he has satisfied his conscience until he 
is perfectly happy that he is right. 

Now, I am making this speech for his benefit. I have brought 
here the information to get him perfectly straight, and I shall try 
to do it in perfect good humor and coolness. I have it here, and 
it will surprise him and open his eyes, because it is going to con- 
vert the Senator, and next Tuesday when the vote comes he is go- 
ing to be right on this question. When he finds that he has been 
imposed upon so basely, he is going to be very indignant with the 
people who have treated him that way. I hope he will not treat 
them roughly, but that he will try to convert them, too, unless 
they are beyond converting, beyond the hope of salvation. 

I have brought along, as I said, the information for his benefit. 
I knew there would be some good men opposed to the measure 
who would do right if they knew the facts. I call attention to 
the act of 1873, and the conditions under which it was passed. I 
will elaborate on the conditions. The conditions under which it 
was passed deserve special attention, and that attention I will 
give right now. 

The first step in this direction was the passage of the act of 
February 12, 1873, erroneously known as the act which demone- 
tized silver. This act has been called the crime of 1873, which it 
undoubtedly was; but it has been so thoroughly discussed in this 
Chamber that I will not make any extended remarks upon it. I 
wish to say, however, that in my humble opinion that while this 
act may be truly called a crime on the one hand, yet it is an 
example of inexcusable negligence on the other. 

Here are two classes of men I want to deal with—those who were 
standing up for silver and did not do their duty tosilver. How all 


| of these death-dealing provisions against the money of the Consti- 


tution and against the.contract which the Government had made, 
how this *‘ heinous crime,” in the language of Lincoln, could be 
incorporated into this bill and escape the knowledge of the friends 
of the people, is beyond my comprehension. Itshows beyond ques- 
tion the necessity of the People’s Party on the floor of both Houses 
of Congress to watch the interests of the people with eternal vigi- 
lance. This act of 1873 dropped the standard full legal-tender sil- 
ver dollar from the list of coins and substituted therefor a trade 
dollar of greater weight. and therefore of greater intrinsic value, 
and yet madeit onlya limited legal tender. This was a cunningly 
devised blow against silver. The alleged reason for coining this 
trade dollar of 420 grains was to supply the demand of trade with 
China and Japan. The real reason for its coinage, in my opinion, 
was to prevent the people from inquiry into why the standard sil- 
ver autem (which was a full legal tender) was dropped. It was 
to make the people think they had a better silver dollar on account 
of its weight being increased. 

Of all of the acts of Congress, this is probably the most confus- 
ing. It suspends the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4124 
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grains, but at the same time provides for a trade dollar of greater 
weight, and makes it a partial legal tender, and also continues 
the coinage of silver ves, quarters, and dimes at the rate of 
debasement provided by the act of 1853, and also made them a 
limited legal tender. Here is presented a condition without a 
nage 9 in monetary legislation. We have a standard silver dol- 
ar of 412} grains, though no longer coined; a trade dollar of 420 
pa and minor coins containing but 384 grains to the dollar to 
coined, all being of the same standard of fineness and each of 
the minor coins a legal tender to the same amount as the trade 
dollar, which contained 86 moregrains of silver. I doubt whether 
there could be found in the coinage laws of any other nation on 
earth such a glaring inconsistency. If such legislation would not 
sconer or later bring silver coins into disrepute, such as to enable 
= ont men to raise a howl against it, it would be very strange 
It has been questioned by some whether or not this act had the 
effect to demonetize the standard silver dollar, or whether it simply 
stopped the coinage of said dollar. But that question is not ma- 
terial in this discussion, because if the manipulators of the crime 
of 1873 bungled in their direful measure, they certainly completely 
succeeded in the act approved June 24, 1874, which was the report 
of a joint committee to revise and codify the laws of the United 
States. By turning to section 3586 of the Revised Statutes, as re- 
vised by this commission, we find the following under the head of 
legal tender: 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nom- 
inal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

This certainly covered all of the silver coins of the United States 
and destroyed the full lega!-tender quality of all. But probably 
the most fatal section of the act of February 12, 1873, was section 
14, which reads as follows: 


That the ee coin of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which 
at the standard value of 25.8 grains shall be the unit of value. 

Will the Senator from New Hampshire say that that was ever 
discussed on the floor either of the House of Representatives or of 
the Senate? The most important legislative act that any country 
can pass is one which changes the standard or unit of value in a 
country, and which at the same time contracts is legal-tender 
money. Up to that hour the legal-tender dollar of 412} grains had 
been the unit of value in this country, and at one stroke of the pen 
it was wiped from the statute books and the gold coin made the 
unit of value. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina asks me 
a question. I wish he would answer my question before he asks 
one. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam now a your question, and I will 
answer it fully before I get through. It is necessary to get a few 
facts straight before we come to examine the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 12, 1873, and at certain later 

sriods in 1874 and 1876. Will you now answer the question I 

ve just asked? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will answer the question of the Senator, 
and I will try to do it directly. I may be poe Ieee the his- 
torical facts connected with the crime of 1873, but my recollec- 
tion is that the bill was drafted by the Hon. GeorgeS. Boutwell, 
I think in the year 1870, originally, and sent to the of the 
United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; they went to work on it just as soon as 
they got through that act in 1870 which made it certain that the 
bonds should be paid in coin. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam giving the historical facts as I under- 
stand them. 

‘ Mr. BUTLER. I want to correct the statement of historical 
acts. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I remember correctly, John J. Knox, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency at the time, gave an opinion 
on the question, and it was before the Congress of the United 
States, and I know that Dr. Linderman, who was a very distin- 
guished financial authority in those days—of course he would not 
amount to anything in North Carolina, but he was a very distin- 
guished financial authority —— 

Minha once ke Se 

in , and o to ; he 
onytian in North Carolina. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He sent a communication to the Congress 
of the United States, from which I will quote a few words. Dr. 
Linderman gave it as his opinion that it would be wise “‘ to dis- 


tions can be 
d not amount 


continue the issue of the silver dollar altogether.” That is what 
he said to Con 
Mr. BUTLER. From what does the Senator read? 


Mr. GALLINGER, From a communication of Dr, Linder- 
man, of whom the Senator has heard. 

Mr. BUTLER. To whom? 

Mr. GALLINGER. To the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it in the Recorp? 


higher value as bullion t 
ceased to be a coin of 
should be discontinued, 











Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator will find it there. H, 


said: 


The gold dollar is really the legal unit and measure of value. 
on its nominal value, the silver dollar Having a 
circulation, and being of no use whatever it 


Mr. BUTLER. Under what date is that? 
Mr. GALLINGER. I think that was written about 1871 or 
1872. Iam not absolutely sure about the date; but it was while 


= matter was under consideration by the Congress of the United 
tates. 


Mr. BUTLER. I should like for the Senator to inform me 
where in the REcoRD that can be found. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will refer the Senator to the Recorp. 
He can find it for himself. Itisareport. It has been cited here 
over and over in before the Senator or I came to Congress, and 
it has been cited during the time I was here when the Senator was 
not a member of this body. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will, I trust, tell me where it can 
be found in the Recor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the statement, and the Senator can 
hunt it up and disprove it if he can. 

Mr. B - lL hope the Senator will —_ to the place in 
the Recorp where that communication can be found. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is a very industrious man, 
and he will find it if itis there. If it is not there, he will make 
that te 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says that it is in an official com- 
munication to ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, sir; I make that assertion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Under what condition was it sent to Congress? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not me — what was being con- 
sidered by the Con, of the Uni tates at the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. as he an expert called upon by Congress to 
send his opinion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He was Director of the Mint at the time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it is in his report as Director of the 
Mint and not in the Recorp? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator will find it there. 

Mr. BUTLER. In what report, will the Senator from Rhode 
Island state? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1870 or 1871. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will hel 

Mr. GALLINGER. We will help the Senator to find it. I 
have answered the Senator’s question. It was perfectly under- 
stood that the silver dollar was to be legislated out of existence. 
It was stated by Dr. Lindermann, as I read from his communica- 
tion, and I think it was discussed financiers generally. Now, 
I wish to ask the Senator a practical question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Just a minute before you go -_ further. 
You say it was perfectly well understood that the silver dollar 
legislated out of existence and the gold dollar made the 
unit of value? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. 
Mr. BUTLER. Will you name a single Senator who was on 
the floor at that time who will say he knew it and understood it, 
or for whom you can say he knew it and understood it? 
Mr. G GER. I have not consulted the Senators who 
were here at that time. 
Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Ohio =. SHERMAN] is in 
the city, he is in this Capitol, and I will wait for to send for 
him and ask hin if he say that he understood it at that time. 
Mr. GALLINGER. It is unaccountable that a bill of that kind 
should be discussed, with Dr. Lindermann’s words before Con- 
and the SS eee, 
, before without somebody understanding 
it. It does not speak well for the body of which the Senator is a 
member to be arguing that sixty or seventy men did not know 
what was going on or ee en 
had been ussed for two or years. 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator say that those opinions and 
expressions were used by any Senator on this floor in support of 
the bill when it was under consideration? 
Mr. GALLINGER. I was not here and I can not say. 
Mr. BUTLER. I say they were not, and there is not a line or 
a sentence in the CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD which shows the real 
P of the act of 1873. Not a single Senator said on the floor 
of thi i 


and such robbery, and everyone who voted for it repudiated it 
afterwards and said he did not know that the act carried such a 


provision. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will permit me another very 
brief question. The Senator speaks of corrupt influences being 
around Congress. I sw he knows the assertion has been 
made on the floor of the over and over again that the Bank 


me to find it? 





of England contributed £500,000 to send a trusted agent over here 
to corrupt Con and pass the law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ican not say where it came from. I should 
not be surprised if some of it did not come from there, because 
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the large profits wrung from our people by the passage of that act | 


have been going over there since. 


But wherever it came from or | 


what kind of influence it was, it is my belief, and it is the belief, | 


I am sure, of a majority of the American citizens, that there was 
undue influence used on a few to smuggle it through Congress. 
Of course the majority voted without knowing, but there must 
have been an undue influence used on a few to put that bill through 


with such radical and monstrous provisions in it without the | 


knowledge or wishes of the American people. 
for it brand it as a fraud. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator know what a silver dollar 
was worth when that act was passed? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will have the Senator state. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state that it was $1.02}. Yet Eng- 
land, the great creditor nation of the world, came here and cor- 
rupted Congress to destroy money that was worth $1.02}, so that 
she might be paid in money worth a dollar. 

Mr. BUT . So she might be paid in money worth $2. So 
that she might get two pounds of cotton from the Southern cotton 
fields for every one we owed her. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is another thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Soshe might get two bushels of wheat for every 
one we owed her. Yes, this is another thing, but it is the thing 
that is true. There was not then, nor is there now, half gold 
enough in the world for money. England knew that the United 
States and the whole world was in debt to her and if she could re- 
duce one-half of the money of the world then by the same stroke of 
the pen she would double the debts the people would pay to her. 
The Senator knows it. The Senator in his heart to-day is not for 
the single goldstandard. He knowsitis wrong. Heknowsitis an 
infamous wrong. The Senator—and I hope I do him no injustice— 
if he were a free man 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Andif his constituents did not happen to think 
like they do, or to be controlled in soxne way by certain agencies, 
I believe the Senator would vote now for free silver, for this anti- 
bond bill. There are a number of good men on this floor who 
vote wrong on this question. The question confronting them is 
this. lt is when they are conve and convinced here, if they 
were not before they came, of what is right, whether they shall 
vote with the controlling influences among their constituencies, 
or whether they will vote for what they think here would be the 
best. Ido not intend to impugn their motives in doing it, because 
it is a question with them whether it is their duty to vote their 
own sentiments or to vote the sentiments of their constituents, and 
you know a man has constituents and constituents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word in this con- 
nection. lam not going to get into any angry altercation with 
the Senator. He is amiable to-day, and I am always amiable. 
But I do want to protest against the methods of the Senator. 
This has not been his first offense in that direction, when stand- 
ing on the floor of the Senate he makes assertions concerning 
what other Senators believe. I want to say for myself that I do 
not believe what the Senator attributes to me. I have convic- 
tions on this matter as he has convictions. Iam not going to 
impugn his motives nor to call in question his convictions, but I 
do protest against the Senator putting in my mouth words that I 
have not uttered and attributing to me convictions that I do not 
have. That is all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator is not in favor of the single 

? 


gold standard 

Mr. GALLINGER, I did not say so. I willin my own time, 
at my convenience, if I find it proper, state to the Senate what my 
views are on this question. I do not propose to have the Senator 
from North Carolina state them for me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course what I said was in the utmost good 
humor; but at the same time I want to say to the Senate and to 
the country that I believe the time has come when it is the duty 
of every man here who believes that this gold conspiracy must be 

down before ever prosperity can come back to the people 
to raise his voice in no uncertain way. I believe the time has 
come for men who so believe to speak out boldly and use words 
that mean something, to express his honest conviction, to de- 
nounce what he considers wrong, and to call the attention of the 
country to it in fitting language and in no euphemistic terms. 

I have spoken plainly on the floor of the Senate about this ques- 
tion because I feel earnestly about it. I feel that the salvation of 
the Republic as well as the prosperity of the people depends upon 
stopping this infamous crime that is now being carried out each 
day by the Secre of the Treasury under such infamous legis- 
lation as has been plastered upon our statute books since the war. 
I believe it is necessary to arouse the conscience of the American 
people to the enormity of the wrong and to the still greater dan- 
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ger in store if this thing is not stopped. I believe that it is neces- 
sary to do it to solve this question peaceably, and if I know my 
conscience between me and my God, my greatest desire and the 
greatest sacrifice that I would make would be to see this question 
solved at the ballot box and at the earliest day possible. That is 
the way I pray for it to be solved. But it must be solved soon if 
ever solved at the ballot box. Therefore if I hurt anyone's feel- 
ings I am sorry for it. I do not meanit as a personal offense, but 
I will speak plainly, and I will call things by their right names. 

Mr. GEAR, Mr. President 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina. He found fault, I understood, be- 
cause an agreement had been made to vote upon the bill on Tues- 
day afternoon next. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, I did not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator did, then I will ask unani- 
mous consent to rescind the agreement to take a vote on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senator does not think the gold- 
bugs got a time fixed in order to avoid the discussion of this sub- 
ject? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know that, but I think they are realiz- 
ing that they were not getting the better of the discussion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They have had nochance. The authors of 
the measure have had the whole time, and if it is all to be taken 
up by the friends of the measure between now and 5 o’clock Tues- 
day afternoon, or whenever we get through with the business of 
the Senate, it seems to me the unanimous-consent agreement 
ought to be rescinded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I distinctly gave notice that I would not even 
permit one hour to be used to-day upon the conference report if 
there was anybody who wanted to speak upon the pending Dill. 
I gave notice that if anybody wanted to speak this evening, either 
for the bill or against it, [ would give way, but no other Senator 
was ready to speak. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am unwilling that the assignment shall 
stand for a vote upon the billif the Senator insinuates that it was 
made unfairly or is unwilling to have it stand. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not say it was made unfairly, because the 
Senate agreed to it and nobody objected. It was an agreement 
that if I had been here I would not have agreed to myself; but I do 
not desire to have it changed unless the Senator is anxious for a 
vote at an earlier day. I will stop talking now if a vote can be 
had this evening. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 





That is quite a consideration, perhaps. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought I would offer the greatest one possi- 
ble. Of course to a representative of the gold men it would bea 
consideration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think it would be in order for the 
Senate to vote upon the bill before the time fixed next Tuesday. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to ask the Senator a question. The Sena- 
tor said that this question might be settled at the ballot box. Is 
there any other method which the gentleman proposes except by 
the ballot box? I should like to have the Senator inform the 
Senate if there is. 

Mr. BUTLER. I propose no other method. 

Mr. GEAR. I understood him to propose other methods, at 
least by implication; thatif it were not settled at the ballot box it 
might be settled in another way. The Senator occasionally has 
such a way of talking,and I would like to know by what other 
method he proposes to settle this question other than at the bal- 
lot box. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether it would add to the 
gentleman’s comfort and ease to tell him, but I might remind 
him how questions similar to this one are settled in a much less 
civilized country than this—China, forinstance. Of course we are 
getting very civilized, but in countries less civilized they have to 
settle these questions in another way. Whenever the class of fel- 
lows like those who sent out the bank resolutions which I read 
buy up and corrupt political parties and use their influence on 
the legislative halls and steal from the people indirectly or 
directly by having their banks break and not paying their deposit- 
ors, they take such a man out and hang him or they take him to 
a bleck, if he prefers and is fastidious about it, and chop off his 
head. But I propose and favor no method but the ballot box for 
correcting these financial evils. We consider China much less 
civilized and progressive than the United States, yet the Chinese 
Government, when recently it borrowed $75,000,000 and issued 
its bonds for the same, managed to get it from the money trust 
by paying a commission of 54 per cent. This was a large bonus, 
but how does it compare with the financial operations of this 
great, strong, and highly civilized Government of ours? 

Last year, in February, our President, without consulting Con- 
gress, made a contract with a private syndicate by which a | 
of $62,000,000 was floated. The private syndicate paid 104 
the bonds and sold them at about 119. 
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highly civilized, and honest American nation, that never defaulted 
and never threatened to default on a dollar of principal or inter- 
est, had to pay a commission of 144 per cent. 

On the last loan of $100,000,000 the President paid to these money 
sharks a commission or bonus of over 10 per cent. Thus we see 
that China is either smarter than we are or else her credit is bet- 
ter than ours. And it is in China that whenever a bank fails they 
chop off the head of the bank oe The consequence is they 
never have bank failures in China, while here we have them by 
the thousand. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman would prefer that method of pun- 
ishment pees. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say the time might come when an outraged 
people might —e some man toalimb. I hope that time will 
not come, because | prefer not to correct evils and crimes of any 
kind by that cathe if avoidable. I have, however, seen crim- 
inals hung to a limb that were less criminal and less dangerous 
to the peace of this country than the men who are to-day fasten- 
ing this infamous system upon the country. 

Mr. GEAR. That is the way they act down in your country. 
It is not the way they administer justice in my part of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; because it seems in your State that the 
people are not ry eae to or as yet have not realized the extent 
and enormity of the evils of the gold standard. 

Mr. GEAR. I should have been sorry to be sent from North 
Carolina if my people were of the same opinion as those who 
sent the gentleman here. I represent as good a constituency in 
my State of Iowa as lives on the earth; they are a man-loving, 
God-fearing, and law-abiding people. They commit no crimes 
such as the gentleman adverts to. 

Mr. BUTLER. If inadvertently I reflected upon the gentle- 
man’s constituency { beg—— 

Mr. GEAR. That is all right. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not so intend. I want that distinctly 
understood, 

Of course, if I did not speak pleasantly in my tones, I want to 
say that I donot feel any personal animus in dto the matter. 
But of course some States send men here holding one view and 
other States send men here holding a directly opposite view, Of 
course, States like North Carolina, that have a large agricultural 

pulation, that have the great bulk of their people engaged in 
Bete g and wealth producing, a people like that where there are 
only a few who are gathered into towns, would send a different 
representative here from a State where the population is con- 
gested in and around great cities. The Senator's State is also 
agricultural, I think, but my State more so than any other State 
in the Union. There are fewer pate in towns compared to the 
percentage of population in North Carolina than in any other State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GEAR. May I make a statement? In the State I repre- 
sent in part on this floor there are more people engaged in agri- 
culture than there are in the State the gentleman represents. 
These questions have been submitted to them time and time 
again, and the good people of that State have rendered their ver- 
dict, and that is the reason why they have sent me here, because 
I am in full harmony and sympathy with the views which they 
express at the ballot box. 

r. BUTLER. The people of your State may have grown rich, 
but mine continue to grow poorer while they work harder. They 
create more, they make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, they carry out the divine injunction to earn bread by the 
sweat of the face; but the more they make, the harder they work, 
the poorer they get under the policy you advocate. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg to say thatin the State I represent, although 
the people may have less money, they are in a more prosperous 
condition; their farms have been advancing more in value in the 
last ten years than they did before in twenty. It is true the price 
of property is low, and yet with all that our ple, while they 
earn their Seond with the sweat of the face, live in comfort and 
peace, and eM I might say. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then there is no dissatisfaction among your 
people about their present financial system? 

Mr. GEAR. There are a majority of the Democrats in my 
State, who take the same position on financial questions that the 
gentleman takes, who believe in debasing an mony I the 
credit of the Government as the gentleman proposes to do by the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Destroying the credit! 

Mr. GEAR. Destroying the credit, as it would be destroyed by 
the passage of such a law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Destroying the credit! 

Mr. GEAR. And not only expel the gold from this country, 
but you would bring us to a gold basis, and thereby bring to the 
same basis every dollar of paper that the Government issues. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much gold is there in the State of Iowa? 
They must have it all. 
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Mr. GEAR. It is not much, but they have enough for the 
banks to pay their debts with, and plenty for individuals to pay 
their debts where the contract is that they shall pay in gold. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator may aoa over his State and ask 
every man in the audience when he spoke who had a gold dollar 
in his pocket to raise his hand, and if the Senator got all the votes 
of those who had gold dollars he would not get enough votes to 
— him constable of one township if he had all the votes in the 

tate. 

Mr. GEAR. The people of my State keep bank accounts, 
They do not carry money around in their pockets. They simp y 
draw checks and pay their debts in that way. 

Mr. BUTLER. That will be news, I suspect, to the farmers of 
owa. 

Mr. GEAR. Not much. 

Mr. BUTLER. It will be news tothe farmers of Iowa that they 
are all strutting around with bank accounts. There must be close 
communication between them and Wall street, and there must 
be a “‘divvy” between them. That is the only way I can under- 
stand it. I hope itisso; but if itis so, then I appeal to what patri- 
otism there is in your hearts, and I believe there is a great deal, 
to turn your eyes to view and consider the condition of the re- 
mainder of the country, and not to do like the President, who can 
not see anything out of Wall street and Buffalo. I appeal to you 
to tarn your eyes over this country and see what misery and dis- 
tress there is from ocean to ocean—the business of every wealth 
producer going down who is trying to live honestly. Their farms 
are going down, their land is falling, the price of their products 
is falling in value, and they can not pay their honest debts. I ap- 
peal to what patriotism there is in you to help change this policy 
which is —_< nobody but Iowa and Wall street and bringing 
the curse of hard times on all the rest of the country. 

I am glad that Wall street and Iowa are prosperous. I am glad 
that they are not suffering from hard times as are the people in 
the rest of the country. But, Mr. President, I do protest against 
their kind of Sy mn when they are satisfied to see everybody 
suffer and go to the poorhouse but their own chosen few, the four 
hundred of Wall street and Iowa. 

And, Mr. President, before moeeeene: there is something else 
that I wish to protest against. It is the habit of certain gold Sen- 
ators on this floor to try to a every Senator who, when 
discussing earnestly the financia —: expresses a hope that 
this irrepressible conflict may be settled peaceably and at the ballot 
box. Isay itis the custom of certain Senators totry to misrepresent 
such statements and to make it appear that the expressing of 
such a wish implies lawlessness and a desire for bloodshed. I pro- 
test inst such unwarranted and unfair methods. Itis resorted 
to by those who can not answer our arguments. I expressed, afew 
moments ago, the wish that these financial evils might be corrected, 
and the contest between labor and capital might be settled peace- 
ably and at the ballot box. I submit that that is a patriotic sen- 
timent, and oné that every good citizen joins me in. 

In fact, if we did not have so much sad history to the contrary 


-in the fall of empires and republics; if the pages of history were 


not strewn with the failures of republics and governments that 
started out in a manner which allowed the people to prosper and 
then have decayed, fallen from evils and unjust conditions like 
these which now curse our body politic; if we did not have—— 
Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. BUTLER. I will not yield just now. If we did not have 
those warning examples, our best and most patriotic men would 
not feel so solicitous about seeing this country continue on the 
downward road it is going, nor would ae occasion to ex- 
ress such sentiments. It is a patriotic sentiment, and I hope the 
senator from Iowa feels that way. It would be unworthy of him 
not to hope, whatever his views of this question are, that irre- 
pressible conflict should be settled at the ballot box. 
But what I do weut to protest against is this: I do it in no bad 
feeling, but i j:rotest assainst the method of Senators who favor 


the gold standard takiag advan of those opportunities and 
statements like that to rise on the floor to to twit the Senator 
who makes the statement or to try to goad him with questions of 


their own framing inte saying something that can be perverted. 

The Senator from Iowa knows that the statement I made is one 
that is worthy of any patriotic citizen, and it is one that he can 
make himself, I hope, and one that will be worthy of him and do 
credit to him to make. 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator to say a word? 

Mr. BUTLER. the heat of discussion it is often the case— 
and I have seen Senators other than myself do so—that Senators 
answer those questions and do so in such a way that their answers 
can be ae ees 

Mr. GEAR. ill the Senator permit metosay a word? It was 
not what the Senator said or his words or terms, but what he said 
by implication. I want to say right now that I do not believe 
the Senator wished to be understood as even by implication say- 
ing anything harsh. If I have said anything unjust with regard 








to the people of North Carolina, whom the Senator represents, I 
want to say that I have no desire and no wish to say anything re- 


ecting on the people of his State. 
: Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator from Iowa for his very 
candid statement, because I felt it was my duty to make a state- 
ment. What he has said makes it almost unnecessary for me to 
put in the RECORD what Iam about to say. No more law-abiding 

ple live in the United States than the people of North Carolina. 

P challenge any State of the Union to show a people more conserv- 
ative, more law abiding; a people who suffer longer and endure 
even when they feel they are suffering from wrongs, than the 
people of good old North Carolina. Theyareslowtomove. They 
do not go off suddenly at a tangent. They are not volatile in 
their temperaments. 
stock, and there is a smaller foreign element to-day in North Caro- 
lina than in any other state in the American Union. 

Mr. PEFFER. Oh, the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. BUTLER. I repeat it. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. BUTLER. Name your State. 


Mr. PEFFER. Kansas. 
Mr. BUTLER. Kansas? 
Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 


Mr. BUTLER. I oo to thecensus. The last census of this 
Government shows that there were more men living in North 
Carolina who were born there, whose fathers were born there, 
and whose great-grandfathers were born there, whose ancestors 
lived on the soil and fought in the Revolutionary war as citizens 
of North Carolina—there are more of those people; that is, a larger 
percentage, in my State than in any other State inthe Union. It 
is the pure, original American stock. I do not say it as reflecting 
on any other State in this Union, but I state asa fact that our 
people are, as the criminal records will show, as law abiding as 
any people in the American Union, and one thing is sure, that I 
correctly represent them and their sentiments on this financial 
question. I have said anything here that can be twisted into 
a different construction or leaving a different impression as to the 
kind of people who compose the citizenship of my State, then I 
was simply unfortunate in not expressing myself clearly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is good-natured to-day. He 
has had put in the RecorpD two or three times a resolution of the 
bankers of New York City in favor of the gold standard. Will 
the Senator yield to me just a moment to have a resolution go 
into the REcorD which was adopted by the New York Associa- 
tion of Savings Banks, representing 1,700,000 depositors, with 
aggregate deposits of $700,000,000? The most of that money is de- 

ited by poor men and women and children. I should like to 
ioe the resolution read from the desk. It is very brief. 

Mr. BUTLER. All right. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That this association, representing the interests of 1,700,000 de- 
positors, with deposits aggregating over $700,000,000, solemnly ——— against 
any and all efforts to change the gold standard now existing for the currenc 
of the country, and affirms its conviction that any departure from this 
standard will not only impair the prosperity of the laboring classes, but that 
the only classes or individuals to be benefited would be the capitalist and for- 
e investor, who would be quick totake advantage of the rise and ultimate 
in prices sure to follow a premium on gold. 


Mr. BUTLER. I did not hear that resolution, but I heard just 
enough. I think the savings banks folks were protesting. Were 


they? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, sir; the representatives of 1,700,000 
depositors, poor people in this country who have a little money in 
the savings banks. 

Mr. BUTLER. And they were protesting against any change 
from the gold standard? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, of all the kinds of cunning men 
who use cunning devices that are first cousin to his satanic maj- 
esty; of all the men who play upon the laborer and the supposed 
interest of the laborer, in order that they may deceive the laborer 
and help to rob him, is the class of bankers that I have referred to 
here, who are the very conspirators who are behind that move- 
ment to hoodwink the poor depositors of savings banks and get 
them to ask for laws that will each year diminish their earnings. 


They are of the old original Anglo-Saxon | 
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These bankers are the same fellows who are trying to capture | 


your convention and will do it; trying to put a 
agent of Shylock, in the White House, and they 
the people get together, as I hope they will, on financial reform. 
They are the very men who are behind that movement. A part oi 
their campaign fund which they raised has been used to get that 
resolution passed. 

Yes; they go to the laborer and tell him that now you have got 
a chance to get a drop on somebody else. You have got so many 
dollars put in the savings banks. Now, they go and appeal to 
that man’s selfish instincts and ignorance—I say ignorance in no 
offensive sense, but because the laborer, who has to work ten 


old bug, the 
ill do it unless 
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not get sleep enough to refresh himself the next morning, has not 
time to inform himself on such a question—they appeal to that 
man’s ignorance and cupidity—for we all have some of it in us— 
and say to him, ‘‘ You have $10 in the savings bank. If you vote 
for the gold standard your $10 will be $20.” That is the kind of 
infamous argument that is poked at these men who are being 
ground down daily by this system, the men who can not get work 
to-day. Out of the millions of men in this country who want to 
work, there is not 25 per cent of them who can get work. That 
is what is the matter. And these gold men go to a few who hap- 
pen to have several dollars and appeal to them to vote to double 
their dollars at the expense of their brother laborers who are out 
of employment. 

They appeal to them to keep the other laborers from getting 
employment. They appeal to those laborers to keep producers from 
getting a fair price for the products of the field. They appeal to 
those laborers to have themselves taxed in order that we may pay 
Great Britain double what we owe her. The Senator knows him- 
self the kind of spirit, the kind of greed that is behind the move- 
ment that got them to pass that resolution; and I am astonished 
that he stands up here and helps them to continue the deception, 
to continue the fraud by giving credence to it and publishing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has offended again in saying 
that I know a thing that I do not know. I wish that he would 
confine himself to statement of fact concerning himself and not 
me. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is so intelligent looking that Iam 
bound to suppose he does know some of these things, but if he does 
not | beg pardon for transgressing the limit of his intelligence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. Of course, you can not 
measure me by yourself in that direction. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; that would be unfair. 
Iowa |Mr. Gear] has gone from his seat. 
was not quite through with him. 
extremely interested, now, in Iowa. 

Mr. GEAR entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. Here heis. I have just referred tothe Senator 
from Iowa. Iam glad to see that he has returned. Hereisa let- 
ter, under date of March 10, 1890, written by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa. These honest convictions to which he re- 
ferred—we ali have them, but they get wobbly sometimes and they 
wobble and wobble, and then they turn a somersault, and some- 
times they are not as pretty when they turn a somersault as be- 
fore they did. 

Mr. President, I guess it is not out of order, inasmuch as we are 
anxious to get the truth about this question and to do what is the 
greatest good to the greatest number, to ask that the letter be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.. March 10, 1390. 


My DEAR JuDGE: I have yours of March 6, and note what you say on the 
silver question. There is no question in my judgment that you are 





The Senator from 
1 was interrupted. I 
Il am very much interested, 


abso- 


Intely correct in the position you take on this —— We dig silver as 
we dig potatoes, and it is as much a product of the soil as anything else 
which costs labor to produce, and I always have been of the opinion that it 


was the bounden duty of the Government to coin silver for anybody who 
may present bullion, still you know, as I do, that a large number of Eastern 
people are bitterlv opposed tofree coinage. The Administrations for the last 
twenty years, without exception, have used all their influence adverse to 
such a measure, but I think the day will come, and that at no distant time, 
when anybody who has bullion can take it tothe Treasury and have it coined on 
his own account. I will send you to-morrow a copy of the Allison bill, which 
is looked pon with great favor, and if enacted into law and honestly carried 
out it would in my judgment advance the price of silver in less than sixty 
days; still it is not as ag as free coinage itself. 
With kind regards, I am, yours, truly, 

Hon. P. HENRY SMYTHE, Burlington, Iowa. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Iowaat that time could have 
been elected a Senator from the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. GEAR. I should have been very sorry if I had been. 
ask, Mr. President, the date of the letter which has been read. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is dated March 10, 1890. 

Mr. GEAR. In 1878 or 1880—I have forgotten in which year it 
was—lI had the honor of being chief magistrateof my State. At that 
time I took up and discussed in my inaugural message to the general 
assembly of my State the question of freesilver. The demonetiza- 
tion act had been passed but a short time before. I stated then, 
if I recoHect aright—I can not quote the exact words—that I was 
not in favor ofthat act. I cansay now, perhaps with equal truth, 
that I am not in favor ofit. I thought then asa great many men 
did, and { thought as a great many men think now who have not 
thoroughly investigated the question, that the way was open for 
free coinage, and | advocated that, I am frank to say, but when I 
bezame a member of the other House of Congress, and when it 
became my duty to examine and investigate this question with all 
due care, being called —_ as I was to represent in part the in- 
terests of 2,000,000 people, I investigated it carefully and gave it 
much study, and I came to the conclusion, as very many must 
who investigate the question without prejudice and without bias, 


JNO. H. GEAR. 


I 


hours a day on scant food and lie down to sleep on a hard bed and | that free coinage as proposed then and as proposed now would be 
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a detriment to the American peopie, a damage to their currency, 
and a damage, above all others, to the farmers and laborers of this 
country. Ican not see, Mr. President, how any fair-minded man 
who thoroughly investigates this subject can come to any other 
conclusion. 

I do not take back anything contained in the letter which has 
been read. At the time it was written I believed just exactly as 
I there stated; but I have changed my mind, as I presume the 
Senator has changed his mind, and i resume there are many 
Senators and members of the House of Representatives who had | 
not investigated this question until they were obliged to examine 
it, as they were to be called upon to vote upon it, and when they 
fully investigated it they came to the same conclusion I have, and 
as many others have, and perhaps some of them have come to the 
same conclusion which the Senator now maintains. 

Mr. BUTLER. How long had the Senator been in the House 
of Representatives when he wrote that letter? 

Mr. GEAR. One session. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator had not been in the House of Rep- 
resentatives long. The Senator was not very well acquainted 
with national legislative matters at that time? 

Mr. GEAR. That is true. 

Mr. BUTLER. And, therefore, he was lead off into the support 
of fres-silver coinage? 

Mr. GEAR. I had been about the same length of time in the 
House of Representatives as the Senator has been in the Senate, 
and was probably as well posted then as the Senator is now. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Possibly, but inasmuch as that is about the 
only kind of reply that a man can give for becoming a gold bug, I 
want to give the Senator the full benefit of that. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. ae seems to enjoy it so much, and 
he has had so little comfort for him and the goldites in this de- 
bate that I will wait a minute if that remark adds to his pleas- 
ure, because I am going to reply to it. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the remark of the Senator from Iowa has 
been quite sufficient. I do not think it is necessary that I should 
7. 

r. BUTLER. The Senator from Iowa admits frankly enough 
= he _ mistaken; so does Hoke Smith, so does John G. Car- 
isle, an 

Mr. GEAR. I object to being placed in the same category with 
John G. Carlisle. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg pardon. I will not place the Senator in 
that category if it is disagreeable to him; but the cases are similar. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to have some choice with regard to the 
company lam in. The difference between John G. lisle and 
me is this: John G. Carlisle voted for free silver, as he stated, 
when he was in the other House, and I had the honor of being in 
the House with him, toembarrass the Republicans. That was his 
excuse for that vote. Ido not want to yut in that category. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator from lowa comes to the de- 
fense cf the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GEAR. Notatall. I do not want to be put in that posi- 


tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. To explain why he so voted, he gives an excuse 
that Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the Treasury, has never, I be- 
lieve, given himself. I congratulate the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon having the addition of the help of the Senator from Iowa in 
getting him out of his apparent great difficulties in explaining his 
position. It is well to have somebody to stand sponsor for him 
and give a reason which I think Mr, lisle never has dared to 
give himself. The difference between the ae Treas- 
ury and the Senator from Iowa is that the Senator 
for square free coinage, while the Secretary of the Treasury 
hedged and quibbled on that little dividing line that, though in 
favor of coining silver into legal-tender dollars, he was not in favor 
of free mintage, and therefore the only injustice done is that it 
seems the Senator from Iowa has backslided farther from his 
original position and convictions than has the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Senator gave better reasons in 1890 for his posi- 
tion then than he seems to be able to give now for his new and 
opposite position. 

r. GEAR. I want to say in reply to that that it is only fools 
who do not occasionally change their minds. This is a great 
question, a question that ramifies amongst and affects all the peo- 
ple of this country. The gentleman who wrote that letter was 
one of my neighbors—I will not express an opinion about his send- 
ing a private letter to a Senator here; that is a matter for him to 
settle—and has been an intimate friend of mine for forty years. 
The only crime I can charge myself with in connection with him 
was that once when he was a candidate for supreme judge of my 
State on the Democratic ticket I was weak enough to vote for 
him. I apologize for that. I do not deny the letter; I affirm it, 
and say just what I said before, that any intelligent man who 
gives this question proper study must, in my judgment, come to 
the same conclusion at which I have arrived. 
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Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman to whom you wrote this letter 
has not been able to see the error of his way, as you have, and he 
is a near neighbor of yours—— 

Mr. GEAR. He is a Democratic Populist. 

Mr. BUTLER. He is a man who alesse to go backward. He 
believes in standing by the eee snag of Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln; he is a man who is so good 
a Republican and so good a Democrat that he is a Populist. It has 
gotten now so that a man does not dare to talk patriotism or ex- 
press patriotic sentiments unless he is willing to be classed as 
being a Populist. Some men claim to think that it is almost 
ma to ridicule to charge a man with being a Populist, but 
when this present goldbug reign is over we will be merciful to 
those who favor the gold standard, because they will need mercy, 
Patriotism then will be at par. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. In one moment; I wish to say first that I had 
some hesitancy about using a private letter, but oc ee to 
whom it was sent requested that it should be , and I saw 
nothing in it that was private. It was about public affairs, and 
it was a letter which was not marked “ private”; it was about no 
private business, but it was exclusively in relation to the great 
and important question which is now before this body, and I was 
sure that the Senator from Iowa was not ashamed of his senti- 
ments then. 

; — GEAR. I made no objection to the Senator reading the 
etter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Therefore the Senator can have no objection to 
the letter having been read. 

Mr. GEAR. ot at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the indulgence of the Senator, as he 
suggested a little while ago that he trusted I would assist him in 
finding certain facts that I stated regarding Mr. Knox and Dr. 
Lindermann, I have found one important fact in relation to the 
‘*crime of 1873,” and I will promise the Senator to find one or two 
more before I get through. I want to read to the Senator, under 
date of April 25, 1870, a communication which he will find in this 
book, which I will be pleased to call to his attention. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Boutwell, to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, com- 
municating to Congress the bill which has been referred to. Mr. 


John Jay Knox, who signs himself Deputy Comptroller of the 
Treasury, expresses these views. This was in the year 1870, nearly 
— years before “the crime of 1873” became an established 
act: 


The ‘ of h 
rene 

There was not any ambiguity about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. What was that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was “the crime of 1873.” 

Itis by law the dellar unit, and assuming the value of gold to be 15; times 
that of silver, being about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in 
gold a premium of about 3 per cent (its value being $1 0312) and intrinsically 
more than 7 per cent semen in our other silver coins, its value thus ae 
$1.0742. The present laws consequently authorize both a gold-dollar unit 
a silver-dollar unit, differing from each other in intri value. The pres- 
ent gold dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill and the sil- 
ver dollar piece is discontinued. If, however, such a coin is authorized it 
should be ee only as a commercial dollar, not asa unit of ac- 
count, and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for 
circulation in China and Japan and other oriental countries. 

That is the communication. 

Mr. BUTLER. From what book is the Senator reading? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am reading from Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments of the Senate of the United States in 1871. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was it printed then as a document? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
we the Congress of the United States. 

. GRAY. And written three years before 1873? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; three years before ‘“‘the crime of 
1873” was an accomplished fact. 

Mr. GRAY. And it gave three years’ notice? ' 

Mr. GALLINGER. ; it gave three years’ notice by the 
Comptroller of the Currency communicating the bill to the Con- 
gress of the United States, which was prepared by Mr. Boutwell 
in 1871. 

Dr. Linderman, in his report as Director of the Mint—I do not 


find in this rt the exact lan I used, but I will find that 
later, for I will say to the Senator I looked that matter up very 
carefully at a time when I had to be exact—Dr. Linderman in 


1871 said: 

In general, the country’s currency must always be, as it has been, chiefly 
in paper redeemable in gold. A perfect domestic money system would seem 
to be bank or Government notes for large —_ a coin for oeca- 
sional use in large or small, silver coins for the a dollar down to 
the tenth part, and an inferior alloy for smaller 

That was the opinion of the Director of the Mint when the so- 
called “‘ crime of 1873” was pending before Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was that ever laid before Congress? 





Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thatis important. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They were official documents communi- 
cated to Con , and if the Senator's friends, or those who sym- 

thized with his views then, and presumably do now, overlooked 
this official communication and were ignorant of the fact that Dr. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I think, if the Senator will go to the speech 
of the Senator from Nevada, he will find that that Senator uttered 
very different sentiments from what are now attributed to him. 

Mr. STEWART. What is that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
allow me, I will say to him that there is avery general desire that 


Linderman, the Director of the Mint, and Mr. Knox, the Deputy | he should yield the floor to the Senator from Nevada in order that 
Comptroller of the Currency, had given notice to Congress three | he may state his views on this subject. 


years before ‘* the crime of 1873” was going to be committed by | 


Congress, of course we can not at this late day be held responsible 


for the culpable negligence of the men who at that time were here. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is very important to know whether that was 
ever laid before Congress and went into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. When the Senator from New Hampshire said 
he would look up that wonderful information, of course I real- 
ized then, as I do now, that it was immaterial to this discussion. 
But as I am always anxious to get all the information that is go- 
ing, I certainly wanted to know whatever the Senator knew that 
caused him to take such a strange position on this question. I 
was very anxious indeed to know it, and see how much weight it 
had, to see on what kind of facts and information he has been 
misled into taking up the views he holds; but the fact that that 
statement was in a document, something which was stuck up in 


the pigeonholes in the document room, is no more evidence that 
the Eonoters knew what was being done here in that bill on Feb- 


ruary 12, 1873, or that the country knew that they were being put 
on a gold standard, than it is for the Senator to point to the act 
which passed and say the bill provided for it as it was afterwards 

ublished. Nobody denies that the bill itself probably lay on the 
, mem of Senators on that day. So that is no evidence, because 
the bill itself which was passed was better evidence than that. 
That document probably never came into the Senate Chamber. 
If it did, it was never read, as such documents are not usually 
read. 

The point I make is that Senators on the floor at the time who 
knew of that document and what it said, and who knew the pro- 
vision in the act of 1873 which demonetized silver, quietly kept 
the fact to themselves and never mentioned it on the floor of the 
Senate; they never once said in all the discussion here that this 
bill contained that important provision. 

But, on the other hand, I have lying on my desk the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, with marked extracts. The Senator from Ohio— 
if I am mistaken I can be corrected—assured the Senate, and the 
same was done in the other House, that that bill simply made a 
few minor changes in the mint act, some little minor things which 
did not make any material difference. It was in a great big 
report, in a great big document, which nobody could go through 
except a few men who were specially charged with the duty to do 
it. Nobody now would attempt to go through 3,000 pages. If 
you were to codify the laws of tis country and the report was 
brought in and laid on our desks, and if the Senator from New 
Hampshire was a member of the committee, and the one who did 
the work were to stand up here and assure the Senate that there 
was nothing important in it, no one here would take the trouble 
to wade through 3,000 pages to scan every line of it. 

Mr.STEWART. Ifthe Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me, I will call his attention to abundant evidence. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have it all here. 

Mr. STEWART. To abundant evidence of what those who 
were present said of that report. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have it all lying here. 
in a minute. 

What I wanted to set forth before coming to that was what 
Senators said afterwards when it was found out by the people. 
But I will take that up last. 
mentary evidence is no evidence at all, and even less evidence 
than the bill itself. WhatI claim is, and what the people claim 
is, that that bill was not known to contain the provision that de- 
monetized silver. The bill as it came to the Senate did not contain 
the provision, and the ConaresstonaL RecorD does not show 
that such an amendment was adopted in open Senate, but it was 
found in the act after it was a law. What I charge is, that pro- 
vision was put in by fraud, and that the men who had charge of it 
never told the truth about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That must be a serious reflection upon the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Stewart], who was here. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would have been no reflection upon the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire if he had been here and had accepted 
the statement of the gentlemen having charge of the bill; but I 
tell you what you would have done if they had fooled you. You 
would have done as the Senator from Nevada has done since; you 


I am coming to that 


would have stood up, when you found out you had been fooled and | They did not know what was in it. 


What you have claimed to be docu- | 





Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me to ask the Senator from New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Nevada will permit 
me to say so, I will say that I have read some of the most eloquent 
and conclusive arguments I have ever read anywhere which the 
Senator has made once in his lifetime while a member of the Sen- 
ate in favor of the gold standard. 

Mr. STEWART. Never. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ThenI did not understand the Senator’s 
language. 

Mr. STEWART. I have repeatedly stated what that was. 
That is a trick of the enemy. Of course we knew nothing about 
the demonetization of silver when that bill was passed. No word 
to indicate such a purpose was ever uttered in this Chamber dur- 
ing the time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going to ask the Senator right there 
if he had not read Mr. Knox’s statement concerning it? 

Mr. STEWART. I had not read it. Nobody pays attention to 
the reading of these public documents. The Senate had not read 
that. It was not known during the whole of the debate upon this 
bill from beginning to end. It was never suggested by anyone 
that there was to be a change in the currency law. 

With regard to what I said about the gold standard, it occurred 
in the debate on the resumption of specie payments. When] used 
the word “gold” I meant specie—gold and silver. No distinction 
had been made; but it had been the popular language on the gold 
board, and we got in the habit when we meant gold and silver coin 
of frequently saying ‘“‘ gold.” As I said, I was arguing in favor 
of the resumption of specie payments; that was the bill before 
us; and I used on one or two occasions the term * gold.” They 
wrenched my language from its context. There was no question 
in that debate on the bill before the Senate of discriminating for ‘ 
or against either metal. 

I made that speech, I think,in 1874. It was after that bill had 
been passed; but nobody then knew its contents. I did not know 
that silver had been demonetized until after I left the Senate. My 
term expired in March, 1875. I had no idea that it had occurred. 
More than that, there were others who had not anyideaof it. If 
the Senator from North Carolina will hand me the Recorp he has, 
I want to call attention to others who were in company with mein 
regard to the same transaction. 

The idea that that bill should have been pending here, of such 
great importance as it was, and that the chairman of the com- 
mittee never mentioned the fact that it demonetized silver, is 
hardly credible, yet such is the fact. 

in this connection I may remark that the chairman of the com- 
mittee who had charge of that bill which demonetized silver 
visited London in 1867. He then visited Paris. At Paris there 
was a convention to equalize weights and measures and coins. 
In 1865 the Latin Union was formed which made the coin of five 
nations a legal tender in each. France, Italy, Greece, Belgium, 
and Switzerland were parties to it. Louis Napoleon undertook 
to extend that to all the civilized nations. We had a delegate 
there, Samuel B. Ruggles, whom I dined with the night before he 
left, discussing weights and measures and coins. No word was 
spoken of dropping either one of the coins, but we were in favor 
of the metrical system, and it was thought that this would facili- 
tate trade. Mr. SHERMAN, after visiting London, visited Paris, 
and at Paris he wrote a letter advocating the single gold standard, 
which was translated into French and printed in the French pa- 
pers, laid before the Emperor, and also laid before the committee 
of the conference having the matter in charge. 

The conference finally decided in favor of the single gold stand- 
ard. The United States and Great Britain made it a condition 
to entering the union to maintain a common coin that it should 
be a gold coin. The other nations all protested. There was a 
long debate. Mr. Ruggles reported it to the United States fre- 
quently. France and the other nations finally conceded that it 
should be a gold coin alone which should be the common coin. 
The Senator from Ohio came home. He introduced a bill in 1868, 
adopting the gold standard, with a harmless title, a bill with refer- 
ence to the coinage. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and reported back favorably. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to it, no more than they would to any other abstract matter. 
The title did not indicate it 


how the country had been tricked and robbed, and grown indig- | at all. 


nant and denounced it as a crime, and that is what I think you 


E. D. Morgan, a Senator from New York, was on the committee, 


ought to do now, and I believe you will when I get all the facts | He filed a minority report which set forth the evils which would 


ore you. 


result from it. But nobody saw the report. It was not called up 
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for action at all until after Mr. Morgan’s time expired. His term 
expired in 1869. 

hen there was a committee formed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to codify the mint laws, and John J. Knox was at the head 
of it; and the extracts I have here are from the report of the 
committee. Anelaborate bill was prepared, codifying the mint 
laws. It was sent to the Senate and introduced by the Senator 
from Ohio in the spring of 1870. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator neglected to state 
that the bill he referred to was never called up in the Senate at all. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, it was. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think not. 

Mr. STEWART. It was called up in January, 1871, and the 
Senator from Ohio offered an amendment toit. That amendment 
provided for a seigniorage on coinage, a charge of three-tenths of- 
1 per cent upon the coinage of gold and silver, and that raised a 
discussion. It was the only discussion that was had on the bill. 
It was carried in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and 
when it was reported to the Senate the fight was renewed. It 
lasted two days, and the amendment was then rejected. The bill 
then passed, and the Senator from Ohio voted against his own bill. 
The question that in that codification the silver-dollar coin would 
be left out was never raised and never known. It went to the 
House, and in the House it was acted upon. Finally, late in the 
discussion, after it had been there a year or more, Clarkson Potter 
Aiscovered that it demonetized silver, that it changed the coinage 
laws, and a very lively discussion arose over it. It was with- 
drawn by Mr. Hooper from consideration, and some days after 
that, when Clarkson Potter was not in his seat, a substitute was 
—_ by Mr. Hooper. He asked to have it passed without 

ing read. It was without being read. But it raised 
questions on every side, They asked questions, and the questions 
and answers occupy two Aime They asked Mr. Hooper if the 
coinage laws were changed; if those matters which been dis- 
cussed were left out. He assured them that every matter that 
had been discussed and objected to was eliminated from the bill. 
It came here. It went through the Senate without the atten- 
tion of anybody being called to it. Nobody, of course, had read 
the discussion in the House. Ihadnot. It wasa codification bill. 
It passed here without anybody knowing anything aboutit. Here 
is the evidence—and it may as well go in—as to how the bill was 
passed. I read from the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Thurman, who 
was a most attentive member, observing with great care the pro- 
ceedings in this Chamber. He was alwaysin his seat, taking part 
in important legislation. On the 15th day of February, 1878, Mr. 
Thurman, in the debate, said: 

Ican not say what took place in the House, but I know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we —— it was —— a bill to reform the mint, 
regulate coinage, and fix up one thing and another, and there is not a single 


man in the Senate, I think, unless a member of 
the bill came, who had the slightest idea 


the committee from which 
that it was even a squint toward 
demonetization.—Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 1064. 

In the face of this we are accused of negligence, of participation, 
because, not being on the committee, not having our attention 
called to it, we did not stop it. How many things go through 
here daily coming from the Finance Committee, as to the details 
of which one-half of the Senate are ignorant? Senator Conkling, 
inthe Senate March 380, 1876, during the remarks of Senator a 
on the bill (8. 236) to amend the laws relating to legal-tender sil- 
ver coins, in surprise inquired: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Is it trne that there is now by law no American dollar; and if so, is it true 
that the effect of this bill is to make half dollars and quarter dollars the onl 
silver coin which can be used as a legal tender?—Congressional Record, vol- 
ume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 2062. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that is the first time, as the ConerEs- 
SIONAL RECORD shows, that any Senator on this floor (except the 
few who had charge of the bills of 1873 and 1874) had any sus- 
sicion that silver had been demonetized. In this connection it is 
feaportant to note who answered the above question and what the 
answer was. It was the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 
What did he say? Here it is: 

**T will answer the Senator from New York that since the law 
of 1858 the use of the silver whole dollar has been discontinued 
and none have been issued. That has been so since 1853.” 

Mr. Conklin further asked: ‘‘Is there power to issue it?” 
Senator SHERMAN answered: ‘‘ There is no power, and has been 
none.” 

It was this answer of Senator SHERMAN that gave the first di- 
rect knowledge to the public that the standard silver dollar of 
4124 grains had been destroyed and the unit of value changed. 
Right here it is highly important that the facts be gotten straight. 
It is highly important for this Senate and the country to under- 
stand that from 1878 until 1876, through all the intervening gst 
lation which had been so important to American industry and to 
the prosperity or adversity of our people, the fact that the silver 
dollar of our forefathers had been stealthily destroyed had re- 
mained a profound secret. I doubt whether the of history 
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can parallel such an instance. This discovery led to inquiry as 
to how such legislation was made possible, and it is both painful 
and amusing to read the confessions of our eminent le slators 
upon the fact that they were absolutely ignorant that silver had 
been demonetized until the declaration of Senator SHERMAN that 
such was the fact. In fact, it wasim ible to discover one single 
individual who was willing to stand up and become responsible 
for the outrage. 

And now, if the Senator from Nevada will pardon me, for I see 
that he is still standing, I will say that, in further answer to the 
question asked by the Senator from New Hampshire, I intend 
now to proceed to take up the explanations, every one or as many 
as time will permit, that the various Senators made on the floor 
when they found that silver had been demonetized, and expressing 
their opinion about it and how it was done and the fact that they 
did not know it. I have all of those facts collected here. They 
have been put before the Senate by the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
STEWART] and by a number of other Senators, but they can not 
be put before the Senate and have the attention of the country 
called to them too often, enpectally in view of the fact that we have 
a few men, patriotic men, like the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who want to do what is right and who have been imposed upon, 
It is —— to get the facts before the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I trust that the Senator from North Carolina 
will yield to me for a moment before 2 yo for I can not 
sit in my seat when the Senator from New Hampshire accuses 
me of participation in this crime. The Senator from North 
Carolina will — these other things in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will permit me. I did not 
accuse him of participation ina crime. I accused him of partici- 
pating in what I think was very patriotic action. 

Mr. STEWART. Patriotic to rob the people and destroy their 
money? [Laughter.] Anew kindof patriotism. Will the Sena- 
tor allow me to point out this fact? There is one thing which 
the Senator may not have observed himself, to which I should 
like to call his attention. 

Mr. BUTLER. Even if the Senator from Nevada had favored 
the gold standard, he was patriotic enongh to change from it, and 
I am sure the Senator from Iowa does not object to a man chang- 
ing his opinion. 

. STEWART. The Senator will indulge me for one mo- 
ment. 1 will notread what numerous Senators have saidin regard 
to the way the bill was put through, when they knew nothing of 
it. The Senator from North Carolina will do that. But I want 
to call attention to a little piece of ae that was played on 
the e of the bill. The provision of the bill which demone- 
tized silver was contained in the sixteenth section. It was an 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. All the other 
amendments were considered consecutively and acted upon until 
the sixteenth section was reached. The sixteenth section was 
stricken out by the Senate on the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, but the Globe (the REcoRD) does not show that the Senate ever 
took action on it, or that anything was put in its place by a vote of 
the Senate. The Globe read thus: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment striking out 


the fifteenth section. 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The record then skips. 
* * * * * * * 

The next amendment was to strike out section 17, in the following words: 

“Sno. 17. That the minor coins of the United States shall be a 5-cent 


a 38-cent piece, and a l-cent piece; and the alloy for minor be 
copper and nickel, to be composed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
nickel; the weight of the piece of 5 cents shall be 5 77.16 grains troy; 
of the 3-cent piece, 3 grams, or 46.30 ; and of the 1-cent piece, 1; 
or 23.15 grains; which coins shall be 
any amount not exceeding 25 cents in any one payment. 

nd to insert in lieu thereof the ene: 

“That the minor coins of the United States shall be a 5-vent piece, a 3-cent 
piece, and a 1-cent piece; and the alloy for the 5 and 3 cent pieces shall be of 
copper and nickel, to be composed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
nickel; and the alloy of the l-cent piece shall be 95 per cent of copper and 5 

r cent of tin and in such ee as be determined by the 

irector of the Mint. e weigh’ ee gee tee ee eee 
troy; of the 3-cent piece, 30 ns, and the 1-cent piece, 48 grains; which 
coins shall be a | tender, at their nominal value, for any amount not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents in any one payment." 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is an omission in the ae to be inserted 
by the committee. I move to insert, in line 11, r words “25-cent 
piece,” the words “and a dime, or 10-cent piece.” 

The amendment to the amendment was 

The amendment as amended was ado: le 

The next amendment was, in section fis} 19, line 9, to insert, ete. 


So, in ng the measure through the Senate, section 16, the sec- 
tion which demonetized silver, was not read at the desk, and if 
read at the desk it was not reported. It was skipped over, and I 
defy any man to find in all the proceedings in the Senate the 
slightest allusion to this transaction. The section which has made 
this country poor was not read at the desk, as all others were, and 
passed upon. Another peculiarity is that the Senate was full—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to that, and I want him to help me find in the Recorp 


ue, for 











some reference to the passage of the section which demonetized 


ilver. 
= GALLINGER. It was printed in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the point the Senator from Nevada makes 
is that it was not printed in the bill, but that it was an amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, and there is no record of it ever 
being offered in the Senate for action and there is no record of 
the Senate ever having acted upon it, or of it ever being read at 
the desk while the other amendments were being acted upon or 
upon the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senators could not read. 

Mr. BUTLER. They proceeded to act section by section 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Nevada charge 
that the Clerk, who was acting under his oath of office 

Mr. STEWART. I charge that it was not read. I charge no- 
body. I charge, according to the REcorD, that it was omitted; 
that it was an amendment which was not read, but which after- 
wards appeared in the law which demonetized silver. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it was not in the 
printed bill? 








Mr. STEWART. No; it was not in the bil! that lay on Sena- | 
tors’ desks that day; it was a proposed amendment of the com- | 


mittee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And it had been printed, I suppose? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; it had been printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Verywell. Ido not see who was deceived 
or imposed upon. It seems to me that if Senators could read in 
those days—I do not know how that may have been—they could 
not have been ee upon in that manner. 

Mr. STEWART. How many bills are there where the Senator 
from New Hampshire follows the amendments that are printed 
and thrown aside? Do you get the amendments? 
upon their being read at the desk. They are read very carefully, 
sometimes ae When you have a bill under consideration 
— rely on the desk for information as to amendments which are 

ing passed upon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator what 
proof he has that the amendment never was read at the desk? 

Mr.STEWART. Because it is not reported as all other amend- 
ments were. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Reporter takes down everything that is 


read. 

Mr. STEWART. He takes it down, and he has plenty of time 
to take down an amendment, if itis read. It does not appear in 
the Globe. It was omitted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, this one very important fact is fixed be- 
yond controversy, and we have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or 
rather the Globe, as it was then called, for the proof. So now, 
if the Senator from Nevada will excuse me, I propose to show by 
the Recorp that when the specie resumption act of 1875 was 

assed Congress and the country did not know that silver had been 

emonetized, and I will prove this by the discussion that took 
place on this floor while that act was under consideration. I will 
also show that Congress would never have passed the act of 1875 
if the fact had been known. Next, I propose to show by the tes- 
timony of Senators who, as soon as they discovered that silver 
was demonetized by the acts of 1873 and 1874, stood here in their 
places, whom we all know to be patriotic, wise, careful, and dili- 
gent—that they stood here and testified that they did not know 
that any such provision was contained in the act which was passed. 

This specie resumption act of January 14, 1875, was introduced 
early in December, 1874, was briefly discussed in both Houses, 
but not a single reference was made to the fact that silver as one 
of the money metals had been destroyed. But, to the contrary, 
there is ample evidence that the fact of silver being demonetized 
was entirely unknown save to the few conspirators who manipu- 
lated that crime; that this act of specie resumption never could 
have become a law with the full knowledge of the destruction of 
silver is clearly proven by the passage of the Bland Act, and the 
Stanley Matthews resolution of 1878, which followed its discovery. 
This act was reported from the Committee on Finance by Sen- 
ator SHERMAN on December 22, 1874, and after less than three 
hours’ debate it was passed. It went to the House, where, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1875, it was called up. and after being read was passed 
with even less debate than in the Senate. 

In this hurried manner one of the most important, if not the 
most important, financial bill that ever ‘passed any Congress was 
rushed through. During the brief discussion, however, in the 
Senate, we find a number of expressions which go to show that 
no one in this Chamber, save perhaps those who were managing 
the bill, knew or imagined that silver as money had been destroyed. 
It would be proper here to say that the present Senator from Ohio 
— SHERMAN] had full charge of this bill. Senator Schurz, in 

course of a few remarks, said: 


The matter which I want to consider so as to give an intelligent vote is 
er under present ces we can issue silver and keep it in cir- 


No; you rely | 
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culation, or whether the circumstances surrounding us to-day or liable to 
surround us to-morrow are not such as will make it probable that silver put 
out will be melted into bullion and sent abroad 

The very fact that all the silver being coined at that time ex- 
cepting the trade dollar was worth less than 100 cents in any mar- 
ket is conclusive evidence that Senator Schurz was not alluding 
to subsidiary coin. In discussing the bill, Senator Bayard, in ob- 
jecting to some of its features, said: 

It is to contract your paper curren 





y until you shall have such a volume 


that gold and silver, the money of the world, shall flow into the country to 
swell the combined volume of paper and coin again : 
Senator Hamilton also declared in the course of the debate: 






The idea that this American Republic, this great country ex 
the Atlantic tothe Pacific, a gold producing and silver produe 
should at this day be paralyzed in all its industi its ship; 





its manufacturing interests, its agric 
mainly, if not altogether, from the fact 
rency with the world, is insupportabk 
Certainly none of these men knew that silver had been demone- 
tized. But perhaps the most positive proof that this bill was 
passed without the knowledge that silver had been destroyed may 
be found in the special message sent to Congress January 14, 1875, 
by President Grant when he signed thie bill. After making some 


ultural ir 


ests, all 


that we have not a competing 








suggestions as to providing for specie resumption, he said: 
In fact, to carry out the first section of the act would take a period prob- 
| ably beyond that fixed by law for final specie resumption. * * * It would 
seem a fair argument in favor of adopting one or more of these cities as the 


place or places for the establishment of new « olning fac llities 

In brief, President Grant recommended the establishment of 
mints at Chicago, St. Louis, and Omaha for the coinage of silver 
money in order to provide for this resumption act. 

Not only this, but eight months after the passage of the bill 
President Grant wrote a letter to Mr. Cowdrey, which shows that 
he was still ignorant of the fact that silver had been demonetized. 
The following is an extract from that letter: 


The peas has brought greenbacks about to a par with silver. I wonder 
that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the deficiency in 
the circulating medium. When it does come, and I predict that it will soon 

| we will have made a rapid stride toward specie payments. Currency will 
never go below silver after that. The circulation of si r will have other 
beneficial effects. Experience has proved that it takes about forty millions 


of fractional currency to make small change necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the country. Silver will gradually take the place of this 
currency, and, further, will become the standard of values, which will be 
hoarded in a small way. I estimate that this will consume from two to three 
hundred millions, in time, of this species of our circulating medium 

It will leave the paper currency free to perform the legitimate functi 


° ns 
of trade and will tend to bring us back where we must come at last, toa 
specie basis. I confess to a desire to see a limited hoarding of money. It 


insures a firm foundation in time of need. But I want to see the hoarding 
of something that has a standard of value the world over. Silver has this, 
and if we once get back to that our strides toward a higher appreciation of 
our currency will be rapid. Our mines are now producing almost unlimited 
amounts of silver, and it is becoming a question, “‘ What shall we do with 
it?” I suggest here a solution that will answer for some years, and suggest 
to you bankers whether you may not imitate it: Toput it incirculation now; 
keep it there until it is fixed, and then we will find other markets.—McPher- 
son's Handbook of Politics for 187), pages 134 and 135 

This, supplemented with the fact that such champions of the 
free coinage of silver as the Hon. Richard P. Bland is recorded as 
not voting against the bill, ought to be sufficient evidence to every 
fair-minded man that it was passed without the knowledge that 
silver had been destroyed as one of the money metals of this 
country. Imagine, for a moment, the real situation and the 
amount of scheming and plotting that it had required to bring 
about the final and successful action upon this bill. President 
Grant had signed February 12, 1873, the act which prohibited the 
further coinage of the standard silver dollar. On June 22, 1874, 
he had signed another act which completely demonetized that 
silver dollar, and now, on January 14, 1875, he signs still another 
act to bring about specie resumption, and on that date sends to 
Congress a special message urging the establishment of two or 
more mints for the avowed purpose of coining these silver dollars 
which by his own acts he had previously destroyed. Such igno- 
rance and want of ordinary care fails to inspire the political stu- 
dent of the present time with any marked degree of confidence in 
American legislation, except where the people are so thoroughly 
aroused that their representatives are as vigilant as their ene- 
mies. This act of 1875 was the most destructive in its final inter- 
pretation of any act which has passed Congress during the last 
quarter of a century. 

It is this act which has kept sequestered in idleness in the 
vaults of our National Treasury one hundred millions in gold, 
upon which the people have been paying interest at the rate of 
4 and 4} per cent for bonds sold to obtain this vast hoard for the 
past twenty years. Itis this bill that vitalized the act of 1870, 
and the still more infamous act of 1873. It is this bill, or rather 
the interpretation placed upon some of its provisions, under which 
the President of the United States claims the right to issue bonds 
to-day. It is under this act that he has issued two hundred and 
sixty-two millions of interest-bearing bonds in times of peace 
issued them under questionable authority, issued them at less 
than their market value under questionable circumstances and 
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conditions to say the least, and issued them under the nose of 
Congress; issued them last year with a Democratic Congress sit- 
ting in these Halls; issued them again this year witha Republican 
Congress sitting in these Halls, with the caeuaieed indignant at the 
outrage, with a majority of members se y criticising his 
action; and yet no bill has been offered by either Democrat or 
Republican to stop it. 

It is this act, under the construction of the present Administra- 
tion, which makes possible the so-called ‘‘en chain,” which is 
used to furnish speculators with gold from the United States 
Treasury whenever they so desire. In fact, this act, which was 
the crowning infamy of a series of infamous legislation, was con- 
summated and successfully placed — the statute book by the 
de Sa and deception. These United States bonds, which 

pa mri at such a ruinous discount, were made pay- 
able in gold alone through the several acts which Ihave stated, each 
having been through both Houses of Congress and signed 
by | the President without the knowledge that they contained pro- 
visions which destroyed silver as one of the money metals of this 
country and made our entire national indebtedness payable in 
gold alone, which has doubled the debt. This want of informa- 
tion as to the real status of the silver dollar was at last given to 
the public through an incident in a debate in this Chamber. Dur- 
ing a discussion of a bill concerning the trade dollar, on March 30, 
1876, Senator Conkling said, in speaking to Senator ‘Bogy: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some eer Senator a question? 
Is it trne that there is now by law no American dollar; and if so, is it true 
that the effect of this bill is to make half-dollars and quarter-dollars the only 
silver coin which can be oh tenladteert 

This was referred to and read a few moments ago by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. StEwaRrT], and in the same connection, it 
will be remembered, I called attention to the fact that it was the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who made hasteto reply. The 
reply of the Senator, which I "was the first information that 
silver had been demonetized. 

Now, let us see what other Senutors said on this floor about the 
taatter. 

Senator ALLIsoN, on February 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 
1998) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character was under consideration, 
observed: 

But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be told, it will dis- 
close the fact that the House of Representatives intended to eoin both gold 
and silver, and intended to place both metals es the French relation in- 
stead of on our own, which was the true scientific position with reference to 
this subject in 1873, but that the bill afterwards was doctored, if I may use 
that term, and I use it in no offensive sense, of course— 

Mr. Sargent interrupted him and asked him what he meant by 
the word ‘‘ doctored.” 

Mr. ALLIson said: 

a a ad ine of 420 (3) grains ee tea forit it. ees 

on, an ie dollar wassu nu or 
volame 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1058. _— 

On February 15, 1878, during the consideration of the bill above 
referred to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and 
Senator VOORHEES took place: 
aun: Voornesgs. I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom Iam glad to 


te in that way, whether I may call him as one more witness to the 
sg *t that it was not generally known whether silver 


kn of the Hi ing that time, that the silver 
ow, as Speaker ouse, presid a ime, that er 
dollar was demonetized in the bil) to which he alludes - 


Mr. Buatryeg. I did not know an that was in the Dillatall. As TI have 


before said, little was known or on the subject. [Laughter.] And 

now I should like: to ene questions with the Senator from dem tadiean, who 

was then on the floor t was, far more than mine, to 

know, because the dpdaainen of the House I was to put questions; the 

Senator from I then on the tr of the House, power as a 

dehater, was to unfold them to the House. Did he know? 
Mr. Vooumnrs. I very frankly say that I did not. 
(Jdid., page 1063.) 


a Beck, in a speech made in the Senate January 10, 1878, 


It [the vi say that, with silver] never was understood by either House of 
Co ve Say — a paoweeaae of the facts. None re- 
that haa be been done. mai es 7, part 
1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 260. . 

Senator Hereford, in the Senate, on February 18, 1878, in dis- 
cussing the demonetization of silver, said: 

So that I that cmouctiaed of a doubt (and there is dis- 
puting it) that bill bill whlch deomoneti ized ellver, as eee never tt ‘read. 
never was discussed. ot then committee who 
it, who offered the WS — hn ber to ete Eh Holman, when inquired of, it 
did not affect the coinage in in anyway whatever.—/bid., page 989. 

ee in a speech delivered in the Senate on February 
5, 1878 

Mr. ee. ene of silver asan attem 
to wrench from the y agree pay. 


crime of which I aceuse the act of 1873. Tcarge 1 witirguilt oomparcd with 
me of w —— e com 
which the rcbbery of two hundred millions is venial.—Congressional Record. 


volume 7, part 1, y-fifth Congress, second session, page 764. 

Mr. President, these are some of the e ons of Senators. 
New, let us see what Congressmen and lic men said on the 
floor of the House and elsewhere at that time. 





The first witness I will introduce is Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvani 


who had charge of the bill. In aspeech made in the House 
Representatives on March 9, 1878, he said: 


In connection with the charge that I advocated oe bill which demone 
the standard silver dollar, Isay that. though the chairman of the oe 
on Coinage, I as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver 
dollar or of its ¢ dropping the s the 5 td dollar from our system of coins, as wers 
those distinguish Messrs. Blaine and VoornEEs, who were then 
members of the House, nue each of whom a few com since inte ted the 
other: “ Did you know it was when the bill passed?” “ No said 
Mr. Blaine, ‘ "aia your’ “ TNo. " said Mr. VoorHeEes. t do not think that 
there were three members in the House that knew it. I doubt whether Mr. 
Hooper, who, in my absence from the Committee on la and attendance 
on Committee on wegoenes Means, managed the bill, knew it. I say this 
in justice to him.—Congressional Record, volume 7, on 2, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 1605. 


Again, on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 


All I can sa , os thet te Committee <n. Colnage, Weighta, end Messu 
who reported the original =. were “faithful and and scanned its wd 
v — closely; that as I it; that it contained provision 

both the standard aver’ and the trade dollar. Never having heard 
until a long time after its enactment into law of the substitution in the 
Senate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, ies to know 


nothing of its eer aan I am ees to say that in the legislation 
of this coun mys tho demonstiantion netization of the stand- 
ard silver d ta the. United g te never found a man who could 


tell just how it came about or why. Sagi Record, volume 9, part 1, 
Forty-sixth Congress, first session, 


Mr. Holman, in a speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives July 13, 1876, said: 


| Seki ee ie eee a eae 


of that measure, a record which no man can read without convinced 
that the measure and the method of its passage thr this House was a 


“colossal swindle.” I assert that the measure never 
House, and it does not possess 


the Reco 
volume 4, pat4, Dorey Courth Oongvess, out comien, appendix, page 198. 
Again, on August 5, 1876, he said: 


The original bill was simply a bill to mines and coin- 
e. The bill which finally a eae a ultimately became 
aw was names not in his He ouse. 

- ” * + ~ 

It was never saiitheans before the House as it was aida, Up to the time 
the bill came before this House for final the measure had simp] 
been one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe I use the term correctly 
now. It came from the Committee on’ Coinage, Weights, 
The substitute which finally became a law was never read, and is — = 
the charge made it by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. land), 
that it was by the House without a knowledge of its provisions, espe- 
cially upon that of coinage. 


I myself asked the question of its. Heenan, we Gut-cew where I am 
now standing, whether it pee aed the law to Calne. And the 
answer of Mr. Hooper certainly left the at 


upon the whole House 
that the subject of the cameges om not affected = that bill._—Congressional 
Record, volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5237. 


Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House on July 


13, 1876, said: 

This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 187 
by a bill fo regulate the mints of the United States, and practically a a 
wer an ence as shown by the twooren, and felthe the silver dollar. It 


was not ae RecorD, and neither members of Con- 
gress nor the people und the scope of the legislation.—Jbid., Appen- 
, page 197, 


Mr. Burchard, of Tlinois, in a h made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 13, 1876, eaid: 


The coinage act of 1873, unaccompanied by wethen ceeae™ the sub- 
ject from any quuntgithes, end Gamown 0 See anaes or . who 


without canttien allowed it to pass under the belief. te ame assurance, 


General Garfield, in a nail made at Springfield, Ohio, during 
the fall of 1877, said: 


a 











the most vicious resistance by the beneficiaries of these frauds 
and their advocates and abettors in both Houses of Congress. 
Mr. President, was there ever an occurrence more strange or 
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Under that section of the Bland-Allison Act, the provision allow- 





| ing gold notes and mortgages, the gold sharks and usurers have 


remarkable than this in the legislative history of this or any other | 


country? Was there ever before passed as a law a measure of 
such tremendous and far-reaching results without the knowledge 
of the legislators? 
such an important and dangerous measure, that has been so in- 
dignantly denounced by so many of the legislators and public 
men asa fraud and acrime, yet which continued to remain on 
the statute books with all the force and effect of law in spite of 
its paralyzing and poverty-breeding results for more than twenty 
ears 

. Mr. President, it is not only strange, but it is monstrously 
strange. Three-fourths of the American people demand that this 
fraudulent act be wiped from the statute books; yet for twenty- 
three years this fraud and this crime and its perpetrators have 
flourished, while the people have grown poorer, business has be- 
come stagnated and paralyzed, and the Government itself is on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

If there were sitting in the gallery of the Senate to-day a stranger 
from a foreign land who was not familiar with our political con- 
ditions, he would ask. ‘‘How is such a thing possible in a free 
government where each man has a vote and where the will of the 
people as expressed at the ballot box is tie supreme law?” 

There may besuch a man now in the gallery, so I will explain 
it to him. It has happened in this way: In this country, until 
very recently, every voter has been bound and tied as a slave—a 
party slave—to one of the two old political parties. Each one of 
these parties had bound to them about the same number of slaves 
or voters. The masters or —_ leaders (as we call them) of these 
slaves have taught them that their greatest enemies were the poor 
slaves in the other party, and therefore that their highest patriotic 
duty was to beat the other slaves and to see to it that their own 
masters were placed in power. 

These masters or party leaders not only took for themselves all 
the offices when they won, but they also accepted large campaign 
funds from the few gold gamblers and speculators who had been 
benefited and made immensely rich by the passage of this fraudu- 
lent law. Hence this fraudulent law has remained upon the stat- 
ute books by the connivance and treachery of these masters or 
party leaders of both old parties, while their slaves have grown 
poorer each year and been bled and robbed by these money changers 
and gold sharks. 

But you ask, ‘*‘ Why do not these slaves or voters rebel against 
such false and treacherous leadership?” The answer is, becanse 
the slaves are not organized,and therefore can not act in unison 
and concert. If one slave rebels, he has nowhere to go but over 
into the ranks of the other slaves. He simply changes masters 
and is still a slave and has no better master. Several hundred 
thousand of these slaves have been doing this very thing every 
election for the last twenty years, and hence first one set of mas- 
ters or party leaders have gone into power and then the other. 
But the result each time has been thesame. Everything has con- 
tinued to go from bad to worse. It has proven to be a case of 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

But you ask, ‘‘ Why. do not these voters on both sides rebel at 
the same time, come together, assert their independence, and 
form a party of their own?” 

That is just what they are now doing. They are rebelling from 
both sets of masters. They are coming together and forming a 

at and grand People’s Party, and now there is for them hope 
in the near future. They will soon wipe out this fraud of 1873. 
They will wipe out many other crimes that these false and treacher- 
ous old-party masters have placed upon the statute books to rob 
the people for the benefit of the few. They will break down class 
legislation; they will provide for equal justice to all and special 
privileges to none. ey will stop falling prices and restore pros- 
perity to every laborer and to every honest industry. 

As soon as this fraud of 1873 was discovered by the people in 
the 1876, indignation ran high, and they determined to wipe 
out the crime through the instrumentality of one of the old parties. 
They elected a Con in 1878 pledged with a large majority to 
—_ demonetizing act and to restore the money of the Con- 

tu’ ° 


The House of Representatives promptly a free-coinage bill 
and sentit to the Senate, but here the bondholders again succeeded 
in partially defeating the will of the people. The senate doctored 


the measure until it was only a shadow of itsformer self. Instead 
of the free coinage of silver bill, the Bland-Allison Act, as 
for — only a limited amount of silver by purc , was 
passed, Thus 


will of pr ger was defrauded by the Bland- 
Allison Act, which did not m9 on out the crime of 1873, but which 
simply gave to silver a limited coinage under unfavorable condi- 
tions, and, besides, there was an exemption clause stuck in the 


Has there ever before been slipped through | 
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plastered this country, and the same gold-exception clause is in 
force to-day. All of the act that was good has been repealed: the 
bad is left on the statute books. When the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GEAR] sent the bill to his constituent at homein 1890, and told 
him that it was not so good as he wanted, he did not know then, 
as strong as he was then for free coinage, that it provided for ap- 
preciating gold and depreciating silver. The Senator states in his 
letter which I have here that that bill would cause silver to rise, 
and he hoped it would go to par. 

Mr.GEAR. It did, 1 believe. 

Mr. BUTLER. It did rise for a short while only, but just as 
soon as the gold notes and mortgages which were provided for 
began to operate and the gold sharks had time to plaster this 
country with them, just so soon did the disparity begin to appear, 
and has almost steadily grown greater each year. 

The people saw that they were defrauded by the Bland-Allison 
Act, so again in 1890 they rose up in arms with their ballots and 
elected another Congress pledged to completely wipe out the crime 
of 1873 and to restore silver to its constitutional place as legal- 
tender money on equal footing with gold. This time the Senate 
promptly passed a full free-coinage bill by a majority of 17, and 
sent it to the House. 

The House had a large majority favoring the measure, but be- 
fore it could be brought to a vote the bondholders and the bank- 
ers again got in their work. The party leaders in a Republican 
House, with the use of the party lash and with the use of Execu- 
tive patronage, with the cooperation of their co-conspirators in the 
Senate, framed as a substitute a bastard bill known as the Sher- 
man Act. Under the whip and spur of the party lash this act of 
1890 was passed, which, instead of restoring silver as the people 
demanded, instead of improving on the Bland-Allison Act of 1878, 
as Congress was —— to do, it actually struck another death 
blow to silver and resulted in a still greater triumph for the gold 
monopoly. Again the people were betrayed in the House by those 
elected as their friends. The indignation of the people against . 
this cowardly makeshift, this latest crime in the galaxy of crimes, 
had no avail. 

Mr. GEAR. I believed the Sherman law would perhaps raise 
silver to par. Silver did advance under that act at first, but then 
it began to go down, and the Republicans joined with the Demo- 
cratic party to repeal that law, because they thought it was doing 
detriment to the country. 


Mr. BUTLER. I will come to that in a minute; but did not 
the Senator know that that act could not bring back parity as 
long as the exception clause was in the law, permitting gold 
notes and mortgages payable in gold alone? Does he not know 
that that act is one of the most potent agents in the fall of prices 
and the appreciation of gold, to say nothing of treating silver as 
a commodity and denying it free coinage as gold has? Nothing 
but the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act was repealed. The 
gold exception clause and the infamous “ parity clause” are still 
in force. 

Mr. GEAR. Would the Senator set aside the law of contracts? 

Mr. BUTLER. This Congress has the power to say to-morrow 


that there shall not be another gold note or a gold contract made 
in this country. I would not violate past contracts, but I would 
make them unlawful in the future if they call for payment in 
any particular or special kind of the lawful moneys of the United 
States. Every contract or obligation should be payable in any 
kind of lawful money. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Puan in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. BUTLER. Not if the Senator wishes to move to adjourn. 
I desire to conclude my remarks this afternoon, and I am now 
nearly through. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted I had just shown how 
the bondholders had defeated the free-coinage bill in 1890 and put 
in its place the Sherman law, which was even worse than the 
Bland-Allison Act. Itnot only contained the fatal gold exception, 
but it reduced silver to a commodity, and provided for coining 
even a sthaller amount. 

But the greed of the bondholder was still unsatisfied, and he set 
about tocontrol the nominee of both old parties in 1892, as he is now 
doing to control them in 1896, for the purpose of wiping out the last 
feeble resistance to the sway of the bondholders. Grover Cleve- 
land and the Democratic party were this time the chosen agents 
for the deed. But in spite of the fact that the gold men con- 
trolled the nominee for the Presidency, the people, determined 
upon putting free coinfige in the place of the Sherman Act, elected 
a Congress pledged to the free coinage of silver; but again, by the 
use of patronage and the party whip, this majority for the people 





Bland-Allison Act which almost entirely destroyed its limited good | was turned, in the special session of 1493, into a majority for the 


purposes and which has been of material help to the gold men. 


bondholders. What a humiliating, what an alarming spectacle! 
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And thus we stand to-day, with the mints of the United States 
closed to silver, with the people bound in the gold standard, with 
the Administration paying the debt of the country in a gold dol- 
lar three times more valuable than the Government promised to 

ay, With a Government not satisfied with this, but piling up more 
nds under the fraudulent act of 1875 to be paid in still dearer 
dollars by future generations. Not only this, but every debtor 
forced to pay his debts in a constantly appreciating currency, while 
his labor and products constantly diminish in price measured 
in this unsound and dishonest gold standard. When shall this be 
stopped? If this Congress can not wipe out the crimes that have 
been committed, will it not at least raise the legislative arm of the 
Government and stop the Executive from piling up more debt 
upon the already outraged, oppressed, poverty-stricken, overbur- 
dened people? 

This bill does not ask for much in behalf of the people of Amer- 
ica; it does not even ask for the righting of past wrongs; it simply 
asks that no more crimes be committed upon the people. The 
burdens they have now are too grievous to bear. Shall the pillag- 
ing go further? Will either party raise its hand to stop it? The 
People’s Party stands with six votes in this body to — either 
side a majority, or to join with patriots from both sides against 
“en goldites to stay the hand of the gold thief and the bond grab- 

r 


If you do not this bill you can not go into the next cam- 
paign and fool the people by telling them that you and your party 
are opposed to these infamous bond deals. 

Let us pass this bill at once and send it to the other House for 
their action before we adjourn Congress. Notice the reports from 
the Treasury Department every morning. Over a million of dol- 
lars of gold is being now daily drawn from the Treasury under 
the ‘‘endless-chain ” process and shipped to Europe to satisfy the 
demands of the ever unsatisfied gold oe. The President refuses 
to exercise the option vested in him by law to stop this raid, but 
he yields the option of the Government and bows to the demands 
of these foreign gold sharks. If we do nothing, bonds will be 
more debt will 
be heaped upon the backs of an already overburdened and out- 
raged people. Let us pass this bill and put a stop to such folly, 
to such madness, and to such crimes against the people. 


Against Independent Free Coinage of Siiver. 


SPEEOH 


HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment 
of a nonpartisan commission to collect information and to consider and rec- 
ommend legislation to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, 


and capital— 

Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: My remarks may not in all ts be germane 
to the subject now under consideration, but I desire at this 
time to ask the indulgence of the committee to a question that, 
in my judgment, seriously concerns every interest of labor, agri- 
culture, and capital. After the subject been so ably and ex- 
haustively discussed by so many of the distinguished | upon 
either side in the present Congress, it may seem presumptuous 
in me at this time to claim your attention. Sufficient reasons to 
myself, merece! main me in asking recognition and expressing 
myself unreservedly upon the question of the independent, free, 
and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States at the ratio 
of 16to1. Such a discussion in every aspect is immediately con- 
cerned with the interests involved in the pending measure. 

It is not my purpose to enter at large upon the history or phi- 
losophy of money. Its history and important functions have 
already been traversed by those more competent to illumine this 
great subject with the product of their research and the statement 
of their argument. It is sufficient to say that — been 
one of the most potent factors in civilization, and probably next 
to language itself has been ‘‘the greatest instrument of associa- 
tion” amongst the les of the world. “Its certain and stead 
inflnence — all the forces of organized society for good or ill 
dnring the history of the race makes it especially important that 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century no step be taken 
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involving such vast consequences without due regard to the his- 
tory of mankind or an enlightened judgment from the world’s 
experience. 

will confine myself to a more practical view of present condi- 
tions, the causes for their existence, and the duty of the Govern- 
ment in remedying existing evils, whatever they may be. 


HOUSE REVENUE AND BOND MEASURES. 


Very early in the present session, and before this House was 
fully organized for the proper transaction of business by the ap- 
pointment of its committees, the President, on December 20, 1895, 
communicated to Congress, requesting that it— 

Grant prompt aid, as it alone had the power to give, to prevent ina time 
of fear and apprehension any sacrifice of the people's interest and the public 


funds, or the impairment of the public credit in an effort by executive action 
to relieve the dangers of the present emergency. 


The en of the Secretary of the Treasury at that time showed 
that d the fiscal year ended June 30, 1894, there was a defi- 
ciency of $69,803,260.58; for the year ended June 30, 1895, $42,805, - 
223.18; and from the last-mentioned date to December 1, 1895, 
$17,613,539.24; making an existing total deficiency of $130,222,023, 
At the end of the present fiscal year it will amount to over $140,- 


000,000. 
The Republican majority of this House promptly and patriotic- 
ally responded to the ident’s ap ,and within one week from 


the receipt of the message, by a decisive vote, passed House bill 
No. 2749, entitled ‘‘A bill to temporarily increase revenues to meet 
the expenses of the Government and provide against a deficiency.” 
It was in no sense a Republican measure, but was born of the 
exigencies of the occasion to meet the admitted deficiencies in 
the revenues of the Government and to protect the integrity of 
the Treasury. The measure was only intended to be temporary, 
and by the limitations of its provisions would have expired, had 
it been enacted into law, on the Ist day of August, 1898. 

It is idle to claim that the provisions of the measure were in all 
respects satisfactory to the Republican membership of this House. 
But, with a hostile Executive to confront, it would have been a 
disregard of the business interests of the country to have consumed 
the public time in the preparation of a measure strictly in line 
with ee principles, well knowing, even if it met the sanc- 
tion of the coordinate branch of the legislative department of the 
Government, it was sure to receive the disapproval of the Presi- 
dent. Any other course than the one pursued would have added 
a still greater uncertainty and placed a still heavier burden upon 
e a disturbance without any prospect of compensation or 
relief. 

It was admitted that the measure prepared would have added 
to our depleted revenues an annual increase of exceeding $40,000,- 
000. It would have placed the Government in time of peace in a 
ition so that it could meet its engagements without negotiat- 
ing bond sales,or conducting itself as a spendthrift—living be- 
Sistugs blask is ovary ool cceainiins toon of ee Remeae. 

a blus every self-respec of the ublic. 

The Republican majority of this House, in answering the Pres- 

, did not stop with the passage of the revenue = 

On the 28th day of December, 1895, to more surely protect 
credit of the Government, it passed House bill No. , entitled 
‘‘A bill to maintain and protect the coin-redemption fund, and to 
authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet tem- 
Py ten coca ok tes aves ton pei th 

y the o ouse I was express my ap- 
proval of the bill, when it was pending for consideration, and sum- 
marized my conclusions thereon, in part, as follows: 


The bill is no departure 


from blican doctrine, but supple- 
a the t statute, leaving all existing provisions in fn eece teen 
e su 


The provisions are all in favor of the Government, making the rate of in- 
terest lower and the time for which the bonds are to run much shorter. 
rve the reserve for the use w the original law con- 

templa and prevent it from being wantonly diverted to replace the defi- 
ciencies in the revenues. 

This bill was returned by the Senate with a free-silver substi- 
tute, and on the 14th day of Fe last was nonconcurred in 
by this body by the decisive vote of 215 to 90. 


REPUBLICANS OF SOUTH DAKOTA ON SILVER IN 18%. 


In obedience to the following resolution of the convention by 
which I was nominated, my vote upon the proposition was 
in the affirmative: 


We favor the use of both silver and gold as money, at a ratio of 16 to1, con- 
fin the So) a 2 the net cost of the 


actual expense of coinage; and we demand silver as well as shall be 
ae whe ney thw bed ent of all debts, both public and private; and we 
pl the nominees of this convention to support the princi- 
ples herein con‘ 


Since that time, however, the Republicans of my State have 
spoken upon this question, in their convention recently held, and 
I am released from the obligations of that instruction. 





It is the highest gratification to me that henceforth I am per- 
mitted to follow my own judgment upon this important subject, 
aided by the declarations of the national platforms, and as in- 
reted by the great leaders of the party. I acknowledge the 
right of a convention to bind by affirmative expression its candi- 
dates upon any legitimate issue, and the Representative who 
would willfully violate such an instruction is unworthy of public 
confidence. in principle I was and am opposed to the Senate 
substitute tothe bond measure of the House. If I misunderstood 
my obligation I am willing to accept the fullest responsibility. If 
I erred in the construction of my duty under the resolution I 
meant it should be against my bias as well as my inclinations. 
To me it seemed plain I could not in = faith take any other 
course under the conditions existing. I could not with propriety, 
when the question was pending, speak one way, in harmony with 
my convictions, and vote another, according to the instructions. 
my remarks upon the coin redemption fund I endeavored to 
show that the real seat of the present trouble is largely, if not 
wholly, due to a false economic policy, insisted upon by the Dem- 
ocratic party, in the face of overwhelming facts, as well as the 
logic of the present unfortunate condition of our industrial and 
commercial interests. As shown by the official records of the 
Government, the net loss in trade balance of the United States 
has been enormous during the operation of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff as eS during a like period with the McKinley law. 

I feel justified in making these preliminary observations for the 
reason I believe the subject of the tariff, as well as Democratic 
maladministration, alike project themselves into this discussion, 
and that the tariff is the controlling question for wise and con- 
servative legislation. The reversal of the tariff policy of the Gov- 
ernment, in my judgment, brought about the unfortunate condi- 
tion in our financial operations, which heretofore did not manifest 
itself under Republican legislation. 


“THE CRIME OF "73. 


It is a favorite prelude to many of the advocates of free and un- 
limited coinage of silver to revert to the “ crime of 73.” For my 
part, I am not so much concerned as to the manner of the passage 
of that act as Iam with the mighty changes that have been wrought 
in our own and in the world’s history during the period interven- 
ing, and especially in its great industrial, commercial, and mone- 
tary relations. I trust I am candid enough at the outset toadmit 
that,in my judgment, a great mistake was committed by demon- 
etizing silver, not alone by this Government, but practically by 
the whole of Europe. I believe it ought to be restored, and in due 
time will be by international action. Could the hands be turned 
back upon Time’s dial, and could we stand in the presence of the 
conditions then existing, I would favor undoing what was then 
done. But now we are confronted by changed conditions that 
are not lightly to be reduced by speculation or theory, or by bold 
denunciation or declamation. It sounds well to assert the neces- 
sity for a new ‘“‘declaration of independence,” and an absolute 
freedom in our commercial and monetary systems. It isa matter 
for just pride to proclaim that, although we are the youngest 
among the great powers of the world, we are the greatest in pop- 
ulation, in wealth, in the producing power of labor, in the nea 
uct of our manufactories, in physical resources, and in all the 
potential powers of development and growth. 

It is well, however, to remember that a nation, like an individ- 
ual, does not live untoitself alone. Our commerce and exchanges 
have a world-wide relation. We stand associated, in spite of leg- 
islation and of boundary, to the great governments of the world. 
We meet them in every port, compete with them in every market, 
and our transactions are measured by the world’s recognized 
medium of exchange. Forceful as we are asa nation and asa 
— and powerfu ple, yet our laws largely stop at the sea. 

ey can not reach Sescad and control and dominate the great 
nations of the earth in their commercial and monetary relations, 
which have been fixed by the world’s experience and by its 
common consent. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were called to act upon this proposition, 
and could we disassociate ourselves from the great world of com- 
merce and its exchanges, with which we are most intimately re- 
lated, it would be a much simpler proposition. It occurs to me, 
however, that we are dealing with a question world-wide in its 
P and is not confined distinctively by geographical lim- 
itations. The consensus of the world’s enlightenment and its 
judgment must be considered. 

To my mind the advocates of free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver by this Government alone take too narrow a view of the 

uestion. It is contended by no one with any degree of informa- 

on u the subject that the demonetization of silver by the 
United States alone brought about the appalling disaster to that 
metal and produced its tremend fall. It must be conceded 
that the action of this Government was only a part of the trans- 
action. Germany, Russia, France, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
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Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, India, and to say nothing 
of Great Britain, alike struck the blow by which it was assailed, 
These are the powers that joined in the general assault. 

After the iapse of over twenty years, and years the most mar- 
velous in ail the world’s history, can it be asserted that this Govern- 
ment can now undo what was then done, and unaided and alone 
lift this tremendous weight that the world’s civilization has 
pressed upon this metal, and make it current coin, which this 
overwhelming judgment has denied? If disaster has befallen sii- 
ver, that as a matter of fact it has depreciated 50 per cent as the 
result of adverse legislation by the Governments named, as well 
as by the United States, what rule of logic will justify the asser- 
tion that this Government alone, without the concurrence of a 
single one of these powers, can replace silver to its position in the 
world, in monetary exchange, on a parity with gold at its old 
ratio, to whose demonetization they alike contributed? 


WOULD CONTRACT INSTEAD OF EXPAND CIRCULATION. 


The proposition, it occurs to me, would not lead to bimetallism, 
but would result in silver monometallism. Gresham’s law would 
prevail and gold at once would go out of circulation. Instead of 
expanding our circulating medium it would contract it. This 
would mean the instant withdrawal of the entire stock of gold in 
the country, which is shown by the Report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1895 to be $636,229,825. It would mean even more than 
this if the advocates of free coinage failed in their prophecy, 
that by this act of the Government the price of silver did not raise 
in its commercial value 100 per cent. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain in human affairs than as a result we would be on a silver 
basis. That such act by our Government would raise the com- 
mercial price of silver there is no question, but as to what amount, 
it occurs to me, is entirely speculative. 

The amount and kinds of money in circulation in the United 
States when the Senate substitute was under discussion was as 
follows: 


I a a a 
I weinneie 


$199, 282, 686 
40, 847,849 
$540, 110, 535 
Silver dollars 





(weet déedem ends eusneucescsere 56, (20, 676 
I a ercll 64, 387, 135 
I las wisn 331, 614, 339 
a  pmaeabebineden 110, 221, 185 

- 562, 852, 335 
Paper money: 
a a 2A5, 745, 840 
Current certificates ag So ee 28, 925, 000 
United States national-bank notes................ 2038, 086, 807 
—— 477,757,737 
SE a triacetin cach tert cael ache icieen eevee ind en ended 1, 589, 719, 607 


As I have heretofore stated, the entire volume of gold coin and 
gold certificates would disappear, and it would cause a contraction 
of our circulation exceeding 34 per cent. Under such a condition 
our silver coin would not be sustained by gold as it now is, and 
it would be obliged to take its chances in the broad commercial 
world for its own survival. Upon the assumption of silver re- 
maining at the same price in the markets of the world, unaffected 
by the proposed legislation, and assuming there would be an ap- 
preciation in the prices of all commodities in this country equal 
to the increase in the legal over the commercial ratio of silver, 
then the silver coin, silver certificates, and notes outstanding would 
in purchasing power be lessened one-half. Under such circum- 
stances the same would be true as to the amount of uncovered 

aper. It would take years to supply the deficiency in the circu- 
ation with the mints of the Government run to their fullest capac- 
ity for that purpose, to say nothing as to the needs for the ordinary 
increase in population. 

At any rate, serious if not disastrous consequences would fol- 
low if the disparity between the two metals were even 20 per cent, 
as it was admitted in the discussion it might be, when now it is 
50 per cent. This disparity would have relation to all values and 
would not be canted alone to our circulation in the change from 
one standard to another. 


COMPARISON IN COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


Our industrial business and commercial interests could in no 
way be benefited by such a course. We can not afford to chance 
all on assumption and bare hypothesis. It would be unwise to 
part company in our commercial relations with the great govern- 
ments of mankind, representing the most potent factors in the 
world’s civilization, in intellectual, social, and material develop- 
ment, and which, according to Muhleman, represent over 87 per 
cent of the world’s commerce, and ally ourselves in a monetary 
policy with governments of an inferior civilization which have to 
do with less than 13 per cent of the commercial exchanges. 

In order to make still more direct application to our own Gov- 
ernment, let us examine the following table as to the value and 
destination of the exports of the United States during the period 
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named, based upon the authority of the Burean of Statistics of 
the United States Treasury for 1895: 


Valuation and destination of the exports from the United States. 


Exports, 











































Per | Approxi- 
~ Annual 
Oountries. 1885 to 1804, cent of| mate popu- 
inclusive. average. | total. iatiae 
1. United Kingdom, Great 
‘ poritain and Ireland - -..| $4,000,135, 619 | $406,013,562 | 51.12) 49,000,000 
ritish colonies an | * 10, 000,000 
Sabena case detead {| 712,054,131 | 71,205,418 | 8.97 | Som, nem 
4,772, 189,750 | 477,218,975 | 60.09 | 350,000,000 
8. France, Germany, FHol- 
land, and Belgium ..-.. 1, 800,533,962 | 180,958,296 | 22.78 104, 000, 000 
6,581, 723,712 | 658,172,371 | 82.87 
4. Russia, Austria, and 
other European states. 482, 379, 2738 | 48, 237, 927 6.07 230, 000, 000 





7,064, 102,985 | 706,410,208 | 88.94 
6. China, Japan, and other 
countries in Asia not 


under British rule..... 116, 481, 826 11, 648, 182 La 
6 Africa, not under Brit- 
' oon I agg rooms 6, 847, 818 684, 782 .09 
4 waiian, n ne, 
and islands not Brit: 642, 000, 000 
ish or 8 i ebihheceeibl 44, 348, 757 4,434, 876 56 
8 Small unenumerated 
SN. scidadwiienannitedss 18, 953, 245 


1, 805, 324 17 














7, 245, 734,681 | 724,578,462 | 91.23 

9. South America, omit- 

ting British Guiana... 205, 285, 939 29, 528, 504 3.70 86, 000, 000 
10. 8 ish and French 
est Indies, Haiti, 

and Santo go... 244, 755, 771 2A, 475, 577 8.08 2,500, 000 

i SINS cnnistlats tend ooneeian 113, 517, 519 11, 351, 752 1.43 12, 000, 000 
12. Oantral America, omit- 

ting British Honduras. 44, 053, 995 4, 405, 300 56 8, 500, 000 

DE RA CORES dccncnntalbesecs cc edahivdsinaigcesebeisprcenne 70, 000, 000 

Petal . co abcisened 7,943, 346, 055 | 794, 834, 695 100 1, 450, 000, 000 

* White. + Mixed. 


In the first, second, third, fourth, and practically the whole of 
the sixth group named with which we have any export trade sil- 
ver is not admitted freely to the mints, and substantially the gold 
standard prevails. The silver standard prevails in the balance, 
subject to the following exceptions: In the ninth, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Venezuela have discarded silver, and as our ex- 
port trade to these countries amounts to over two-thirds of the 
whole group, the per cent of the whole as applying to this group 
would be 1.23 instead of 8.70. 

In the tenth group the French colonies and Santo Domingo should 
be excluded. The same is true of Cuba and Puerto Rico, as they 
are under the Spanish system and silver has not been admitted to 
the mints of Spain since 1878, except on Government account. 
The volume of the metals in Cuba in 1595 was as 1 to 6 in favor 


ef gold, Our export to these countries amounted to over three- 


fourths of the whole, and this would leave the per cent as repre- 
senting that group 0.77. Combining, then, as thus corrected, the 
fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth groups, 
we have 6.19 per cent as against 93.81 per cent. 

In other words, the value of oar exports to the countries prac- 
tically upon a silver basis represents 6.19 per cent of the whole 
volume of our export trade, as inst 93.81 per cent with the 
great governments of the world t have denied silver coinage 
on private account at their mints and a using sil- 
ver enormously, are upon a gold basis. If silver is to open 
to us so enchanting a field in our rt trade as the silver advo- 
cates picture, it would seem from this view there is an intense 
necessity for its development. Their statesmanship, I think, is 
hardly equal to the task from such an outlook, 


WHERE FREE COINAGE EXISTS SILVER ALONE CIRCULATES. 


No country can be named where free coinage exists in which 
both metals circulate upon equal terms. Gold disappeared in 
every nation where it is now attempted, and silver alone is the 
medium of exchange. Shall we take the highway that leads to 
the same sure resuit? History and ience are more weighty 
than assertion, and practical applications of principles as well as 
theories are best known by their fruits. If there were no other 
element to be considered in this discussion than the simple demone- 
tization of silver by this Government alone, itcould be approached 
with some degree of assurance. It might then be safely conceded 
thai the injury could be repaired by its restoration to its old posi- 
tion by the sole act of this Government. But, Mr. Chairman, as 
I have already endeavored to show, it was not this single cause 
that wrought the injury, but the combined action of —- 
the whole of Europe. Nor is it seriously contended by any stand- 
ard authority on monetary history that the action of this 


vern- 
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ment in 1873 alone 
effect have been 
then existing? 


EARLIER COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


As shown by the last report of the Director of the Mint, the tota] 
amount of silver coined at our mints from 1793 to 1873 was $144. - 
589,000. It practically all consisted of subsidiary coin. During 
this entire period only $8,000,000 of silver went to our mints and 
received the stamp of the Government in one-dollar coins. 

From 1803 to 1889, a period of thirty-six years, only 1,621 silver 
dollars were coined. In co uence of our mintage law of 1834 
undervaluing silver, it sought a market elsewhere, and when in 
1853, in order to prevent it, we debased our subsidiary silver, there 
was practically none in circulation. In 1861 our metallic money 
entirely disappeared from circulation, and this condition existed in 
1873. Asa matter of fact, at that time as a nation we were in 
possession of little or no silver. The total coin in circulation was 
$25,000,000, and this consisted almost entirely of gold, and was 
confined to the Pacific Coast. In 1878, the year before the re- 
sumption of specie payments, the total amount of silver in circu- 
lation was $16,269,079. Is it possible the act of 1873, when it only 
had direct relation to so small a volume of our circulating medium, 
could impress itself with such disastrous consequences upon the 
coined silver of the world, at that date amounting to $1,816,516,657? 
Some other power must have been in o tion aside from the law 
= our statute books of that period to work the tremendous 

ange. 

If other causes intervened, and causes which we can not now con- 
trol by legislation, in what manner can those forces be readjusted 
except by the concerted action of at least a part of those powers 
which brought about the original disturbance? It is asserted that 
opening the mints of the United States to the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the old ratio, backed by the unlimited resources of this 
Government, would fix the price of the product the world over. 
Were this statement sustained by t , hi ical or 
willing to accept it. But this assertion is 
the very essence of the contention, and ought to be sustained by 
substantial evidence. In a matter of such us conse- 
quences to the business and commercial interests of the country 
an argument should be sustained by something other than asser- 
tion, something more than a mere hypothesis, something aside 
from speculation, and not in contravention of the teachings of 
history and the experience of mankind. 


BALFOUR ON BIMETALLISM. 


The position of Mr. Balfour, the recognized leader of bimetallism 
‘ sean all : os 7 


uced this result. How could such an 
uced by such a cause under the conditions 


tion of eh ener Seine his Mansion House speech in 
1894. The first difficulty was the ratio between the two metals. 
He next asserts that no nation independently and for itself can 
successfully regulate its currency without regard to other govern- 
ments,and that he who asserts to the eee a “ dreamer of 
ae The following is that part of 

refer: 


ea ay ere my my be wenn is penn Ny 
inexpedient to ad by international agreement this double 
lam far from den re Senne Tear aes Stent = ne 
cause who would deny it—that there are difficulties, ties of detail it 
may be, still diMculties, inevitably attaching to the solution of this 
qu 

I have only to mention one of these difficulties—the difficulty, namely, of 
what shall be the ratio on which the nations of the world are to 

pm ba ee the future between gold and silver in the 
ou standard 

I there are individuals who cherish the dream that currency isa 
ee ee ten in : 

currency no 

ter simply for the citizens of every 

that the outside world need not be taken account of at all in coming to a de- 
cision upon a question 
goutienon, wists 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE. 

And this same eminent statesman and high authority on bimet- 
allism stated no longer ago than the 17th day of last March, in the 
English House of Commons, when the Whitely bimetallic motion 
was pending before that body, that “he regarded the resolution 
as an indicatiun that England was prepared to bear her fair share 
in establishing an international agreement for the use of both 


England, he says, is to bear her “fair share in an in- 
ternational agreement. thought of that great money power 
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alone assuming the responsibility does not seem to him worthy of | 


consideration. Upon the same day the Protectionists’ leader in 
the French Chamber of Deputies presented a resolution that the 
Government open negotiations for the bringing about of an in- 
ternational monetary agreement. The premier of the Belgian 
Government before the Chamber of Deputies of that Government, 
on March 13 last, urged ‘‘the reestablishment of international 
bimetallism, and assured the Chamber that the Government would 
acquiesce in any measure insuring by international agreement 
the stability of the monetary exchange of gold and silver.” 

No longer ago than last December a resolution passed the Ger- 


man Reichstag, by a decisive vote, declaring in favor of a larger | 
use of silver and favoring international action looking to that end. | 


From no quarter in Europe do we hear independent action by one 
government suggested, much less advocated by any respectable 
authority. They seem to recognize the fact that money has an 
in relation that can not be independently or arbitrarily 
controlled or ated by the separate powers. 

As stated . Balfour in his Mansion House speech, even the 


question of ratio is an important consideration, but this is 

over y by our friends, as though 16 to 1 were the fixed 
and immu e law of nature, designed by the Creator from the 
foundation. 


HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON ON LEGAL AND COMMERCIAL RATIO. 

It did not — to be so considered by Mr. Hamilton or 

Mr. Jefferson, the founders of the system in our early history. 

sought most carefully and diligently to determine in the 
first instance the commercial relation between the metals, and 
thereby be able to declare by law the fact as it then existed in the 
commercial world irrespective of the statute. It does not appear 
to have been contemplated by these wise and farseeing statesmen 
that legislation as to the ratio would have any effect, or in any 
manner would modify the commercial ratio as then recognized by 
the business and commercial world. 

Hamilton stated in his famous report to Congress: 

There can hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal than the 
market proportion. * * * Thepresumption in such case is that each metal 
finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility, in the g neral system of 
money operations. 

Jefferson entirely agreed with this position and expressed him- 
self as follows: 

Just les will lead us toinquire into the market price of gold in the 


several countries with which we shall be principally connected in commerce 
and to take anaverage from them. 


CHANGING OF LEGAL RATIO BY UNITED STATES. 


The ratio determined upon by the act of Congress of April 2, 
1792, was i5to 1. It was very soon made manifest in the ex- 
chan that an error had been made, and which the law was 
unable to control. Although the mints were open to the free coin- 
age of both metals at the above ratio, gold was undervalued, al- 
though by only a small per cent, yet it sought the markets of the 

at its commercial value, avoided our mints, disap ed 
absolutely from circulation, and this in the face of our legislation, 
which in no manner appeared to control or affect it. Silver was 
current coin. 

This was the condition up to 1834-1837, and again an attempt was 
made to fix the legal ratio so as to conform to the commercial 
value of the metals, and thereby be able to secure the concurrent 
use of both gold and silverin circulation. Congress fixed the ratio 
at 16 to 1. @ new order was no better. A mistake was again 
made. This time silver was undervalued at its commercial ratio, 
and instead of silver seeking our mints and retaining its place in 
our coinage and circulation it absolutely yma and gold 
alone was in circulation. To such an extent did silver disappear 
from use by the shipment of our coins abroad that in 1853, in order 
to retain in circulation the subsidiary silver coin, it became nec- 

to reduce the amount of silver contained in them, and 


thereby prevent their shipment. 

The part of the silver coins that had been in circulation 
from the organization of the Government up to this time was for- 
eign and io been made legal tender by act of Com But on 
Fe 21, 1857, an act was passed declaring “ all former 


acts authorizing the currency of foreign gold and silver coinsand 
the same a lega! ten.!er in payment for debts are hereby 
” This act struck dowm the larger part of the silver then 
circulation and was the first act in its demonetization. 

I cite these facts of our monetary history, not to sustain the 
tion that the two coins can not be maintained in concur- 
¢ circulation at a fixed ratio or that this is absolutely necessary, 
but that they did not do so under most favorable conditions when 
Se ratio only varied ” 2 —_ degree, and 
when we e ion practically o the great powers 
of the world. If we failed thes, how can it now be asserted, with 
the disparity in ratio between gold and silver of 50 per cent, that 
we alone could succeed in lifting this tremendous weight with the 
pressure of the commercial world against it, and without their 
recognition or assistance, 


i 


: 


3 


| the extreme. 


| 
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Fe 
I may be mistaken in my conclusions, but I shudder at such a 
step for the safety of my ountry. To my mind every interest of 
labor would be imperiled, all commercial, business, and industrial 
prosperity would hang in the balance. [If the lessons of history 
are any guide, it occurs to me the results would be disastrous in 
I hesitate to accept the opinion of any man, and 
refuse to take such a step unsupported by any evidence and con- 
tradicted by every parallel in the world’s experience. 
FOLLOW EXPERIENCE OF ENLIGHTENED GOVERNMENTS. 


The Latin Union, after a fair trial, under favorable conditions, 


| surrendered the responsibility, and shall we now assume what 
they laid down, with the tremendous changes that have since en- 
sued? Shall we profit by the experience and enlightened judg- 
ment of French statesmanship that now maintains the parity of 


the two metais in full circulation, or shall we join Mexico in free 
coinage, with practical silver monometallism? Shall we place 


less reliance in the German Empire, with its high order of talent 
in statecraft, in philosophy, and in learning, than in China, that 
stands palsied in the presence of modern civilization? Shall we 
join progressive Japan in a policy recognized by her as entirely 
inadequate to her growing necessities, and from which she is 


struggling to release herself? There free coinage of silver has re- 
cently been arrested except on Government account. Shall we 
break the commercial bond with the Anglo-Saxon race, upon 
which rests the highest aspirations for the world’s future in civil 
government and ally its endeavors in the Western world with the 
stolid movements of the Orient? 

In short, shall we keep in commercial sympathy with the lead- 
ers and potential factors in the world’s enlightenment and prog- 
ress, that have given it its history and its genius in civil govern- 
ment, or shall we turn our eyes for brighter hope to nations of 
inferior standing in all the elements of mental, social, and mate- 
rial development? 


USE OF SILVER BY UNITED STATES SINCE 1873 AND ITS FALL. 


We have listened to very much harsh criticism as to the hostile 
treatment of silver by this Government since 1873. It is well to 
admit it was demonetized and robbed of full money function. 
But it suffered like treatment at the hands of the other govern- 
ments I have named. Aside from this one fact (which I am free 
to admit is a very grave one),no other government has been 
more generous in its recognition or use. Under the Bland-Alii- 
son Act of 1878 and the Sherman Act of 1890, which authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a certain 
amount of silver per month, and in pursuance of that legislation 
the Government up to the latter part of 1893 purchased practi- 
cally the entire product of the mines of the United States, amount- 
ing to nearly 460,000,000 ounces. The vast output of silver which 
has been coined by the Government since 1873, as shown by the 
Director of the Mint, amounts to $558,444,467, and which by the 
legislation of the Republican party has been maintained at a 
parity with gold. And by the same authority it is stated we 

ad on handon July 1, 1895, of silver (including bullion in mints 
and mercantile safe deposit companies) , $625,854,949. 

Yet, notwithstanding this immense purchase of silver bullion by 
the Government during this period, it apparently had little or no 
influence upon its market value. It constantly, with but little 
variation, declined. The following table, taken from the Report 
of the Director of the Mint for 1895, shows the average price of 
silver per fine ounce during the period to which I have referred: 


Average price of silver from 1878 to 1894. 


i -euiitisdhentitebibgenbtindiasenietngasitenne a lian ieee antes $0. 9810 
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Sc tiitiairtnreninn nie eeintanearnds a O38 
Sh nteedlndnchegeatnemmendaatsinll 1. 1228 | 1800..........-. ; ms Wes 
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Sit tisesliicninestiipipdbcapibaied iiptsccidiginitinti at ceases, | Ae 
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ie iat i i ee 
Sieibcdeasecatdiieiieddhcstiiel aie bunibdakaiie 1. 0834 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND USE OF SILVER SINCE 1873 


In addition to the large use of silver by our own Government 
we find its coinage was marvelously augmented in the mints of 
the world, as shown by the Report of the Director of the Mint for 
1895, at page 51. It is there stated that from 1873 to 1594 there 
was coined in silver $2,756,423,015. By the same authority, at 
page 41, we find the stock of coined silver in the world on January 
1, 1895, was $4,070,500,000, and that of this amount $3,439,000,000 
is fulllegal tender. Excluding recoinages, it will be observed that 
exceeding 66 per cent of the present stock of the coined silver of 
the world has gone to the mints since the act of 1873 was passed. 

It oceurs to me, Mr. Chairman, there is another fact, aside from 
the act of demonetization in 1873, which ought to be considered in 
connection with the tremendous fall in silver during the period in 

uestion. Two facts are practically coincident in the year 1873— 
demenstination and enormous production of silver—which has 
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since continued. ‘The following table is taken from the Report of 
the Director of the Mint for 1895 (pages 248-249): 


Production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 
[From 1498 to 1885 is from a table of averages compiled by Dr. Adolph Soet- 




















beer. For the years 1886 to 1894 the production is the annual estimate of the 
Bureau of the Mint.] 
GOLD. SILVER. 
Period. Annual average for period. | Annual average for period. 

Ounces, fine. Value. Ounces, fine. \Coining value. 
1403-1520 ......... 186, 470 $3, 855, 000 1,511,050 $1, 954, 000 
1621-1644 ......... 230, 194 4, 759, 000 2,899, 930 8, 749, 000 
1545-1660 ......... 273, 596 5, 656, 000 10, 017, 940 12, 952, 000 
1661-1580 ........- 219, 906 4, 546,000 9, 628, 925 2, 450, 000 
1581-1600 ......... 287 , 267 4, 905, 000 13, 467, 685 17,413, 000 
oe a 278,918 5, 662, 000 13, 596, 235 17, 579, 000 
1621-1040 .......-- 266, 845 5, 516, 000 12, 654, 240 16, 361, 000 
1641-1660) ......... 281, 055 5, 828, 000 11, 776, 545 15, 226, 000 
1661-1680 ......... 297,709 6, 154, 000 10, 834, 550 14, 008, 000 
BE ATOD x ocecsece 346, 005 7, 154, 000 10, 992, 085 14, 212, 000 
1701-1720 . .... <0 412, 163 8, 520, 000 11, 432, 540 14, 781, 000 
1721-1740 . 613, 422 12, 681, 000 13, 863, 080 17, 924, 000 
1741-1760 ......... 791, 211 16, 356, 000 17, 140, 612 22, 162, 000 
1761-1780 ......... 665, 666 18, 761, 000 20, 985, 591 27, 133, 000 
1781-1800 571, 948 11, 822, 28, 261, 779 36, 540, 000 
1801-1810 ........- 571, 568 11, 815, 000 28,746, 922 37, 168, 009 
1811-1820 ......... B67, 957 7, 606, 000 17, 385, 755 22, 479, 000 
1821-1890 - 457, 044 9, 448, 000 14, 807, 004 19, 144, 000 
1831-1840 ......... 652, 291 13, 484, 000 19, 175, 867 24, 793, 000 
1841-1850 ......... 1, 760, 502 86, 393, 000 25, 090, 342 82, 440, 000 
1851-1855 ......... 6, 410, B24 182, 513, 000 28, 488, 507 36, 824, 000 
1856-1860 ......... 6, 486, 262 184, 083, 000 29, 095, 428 87, 618, 000 
1861-1865 ......... 949, 5 122, 989, 000 35, 401, 972 45, 772, 000 
1866-1870 ......... 6, 270, 086 129, 614, 000 43, 051, 583 55, 663, 000 
1871-1875 ......... 5,591,014 115, 577, 000 68,317,014 81, 864, 000 
1876-1880 ......... 5, 548, 110 114, 586, 000 78, 775, 602 101, 851, 000 
1881-1885 ......... 4, 704, 755 99, 116, 000 92, 008, 944 118, 955, 000 
BED deiciiseadcoeuns 5, 135, 679 106, 163, 900 93, 207, 290 120, 626, 800 
ET cnigdenmneeese 5, 116, 861 105, 774, 900 96, 123, 586 124, 281, 000 
ST di Gpseenna cine 5, 830, 775 110, 196,900 108, 827, 606 140, 706, 400 
DP Uhwiinsenceeed 5, 978, 790 123, 489, 200 120, 213, 611 155, 427,700 
/ RSE 5, 749, 306 118, 848, 700 , 095, 163, 082, 000 
SI sc eons mealcibiedl 6, 320, 194 130, 650, 000 187,170,919 177, 352, 300 
SED dinssetieshiteset 7, 102, 180 146, 815, 100 153, 151, 762 198, 014, 400 
BOOP ivnccndntnsenn 7, 600, 242 157, 207, 000 165, 165, 876 213, 547, 800 
BEOR wesccevineters 8, 705, 836 , 600 165, 601, 995 215, 404, 600 


| 179, 965, 


While the Pope ye of silver from 1498 to 1873, a period of 
three hundred and eighty years, amounted to $589,088,000, yet 
from 1878 to 1894, a period of twenty-one years, it amounted to 
the enormous aggregate of $1,978,296,000. In other words, in the 
brief period of twenty-one years the output exceeded that of nearly 
the four centuries preceding by almost 350 per cent. 

I am free to it the production of gold also increased in 
almost like ratio from the year 1850 and that it has been greatly 
accelerated during recent years. From the mere inspection of the 
table it occurs to me other causes have contributed to the fall of 
silver aside from the act of our own Government. Physical 
causes, as well as legal, have alike been potent. In consequence 
of the vastly increased production of gold there has been much 
more of that metal to take the place of silver in the-mints where 
the free coinage of the latter is denied. And of the vast amount 
of silver now in use in the world, as before stated, over 85 per 
cent is full legal tender. And this, with the gold, has thus been 
enabled to do the work that heretofore was performed by both 
metals with silver having free access to the mints. 

If silver has had such a large use during this period, greater 
than during any like era in the world’s history, must there not be 
some far-reaching and controll cause other than the action by 
this Government that has gradually borne it down? To assent to 
such a proposition seems to me the very acme of credulity. And 
to assert that by the mere fiat of this Government, great as is its 
wezlth, its resources, and its potential energies, it can add 100 per 
cent in value to the immense stock of silver in the storehouses of 
the world is outreaching the limits of the possible in human 
affairs. The ablest champion of the proposition on this floor, and 
to whom I have heretofore alluded, admitted it might not be pos- 
sible, and there might be a difference in the ratio in favor of gold 
of 20 per cent. Such a confession, it seems to me, destroys the 
force of the whole contention. If we lost our gold at one time 
and our silver at another in the earlier part of our history, when 
the difference in the ratio was only nominal, there can be no ques- 
tion under such a condition that every dollar of our gold would at 
once disappear from circulation. 

EFFECT ON VALUES, BUSINESS, AND LABOR. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not stop to consider or even forecast the 
condition of our business affairs under the impending change. 
Every man could foresee it. When it was known that the Con- 
ee! of the United States would pass such a measure, and that a 
President would capers it, every creditor would seek to enforce 
his demands and reduce his holdings to money or its equivalent. 
The foreign as well as the domestic holders of our bonds and securi- 
ties would flood every market in the eager rush for their redemp- 
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tion before such a law could be placed on our statute books. The 
same would be true of every security and obligation. All would 
want to convert into cash, and none would be purchasers. 

Every debtor would be pushed to the extreme. No extensions 
would be granted, and every debtor would go down in a genera] 
maelstrom of disaster. Pandemonium in business disasters wou) 
run riot. The selfish creditor would make haste to secure the fu/| 
equivalent of his securities before the impending disaster of a de. 
preciated currency would ensue. Defenseless debtors would be 
driven into hopeless bankruptcy, their mortgages foreclosed, their 
collaterals sacrificed upon a market where chaos reigned, with 
capital in hiding and bidders dumb. Wealth could protect itself 
but the debtor of whatever class would be swept down in the com. 
mon avalanche of disaster. And labor, until a readjustment un- 
der the new order was made, would be helpless; at best the pur- 
chasing power of his wages would be reduced immeasurably, and 
in ecemes to the depreciation of the money in which it was 

i 


The level of all prices would advance as measured by the infe- 
rior money. But wages never have increased in like proportion 
to the depreciation in the value of money in circulation or in the 
increase in the price of commodities. Labor in the meantime 
would stand at a tremendous disadvantage and would suffer un- 
told lossforan indefiniteperiod. This fact was abundantly demon- 
strated during our late war. It was four years after the close 
before the rates of wages corresponded with the rise in prices of 
commodities. During the intervening period, in which we had a 
depreciated currency, there was a difference between the advance 
in the rate of wages and of commodities which the laborer was 
obliged to purchase for his necessaries as follows: In 1862, nearly 
18 per cent; in 1863,38}4 per cent; in 1864, 65 cent; and in 1865, 
Sy pes cent, It was 1869 before the equilibrium was finally estub- 

ished. 


FALLING PRICES. 


It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that we might stop here for the 
absolute lack of evidence on the part of the advocates of free coin- 
age to sustain in any manner their contention. I desire, however, 
to enter into another branch of the discussion upon which so 
much stress is laid, and that is, the fall in the prices of commod- 
ities since 1878. I will not claim ‘‘that there is not a single im- 
portant product of industry in agriculture, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, or commerce in which there has not been a reduction 
in the cost of production or distribution which will not more than 
account for any reduction in price which has occurred between 
1873 and 1892.” I believe, however, the statement is to a certain 
extent correct. 

The method usually pursued to sustain this claim is inaccurate 
and misleading in the extreme. Miscellaneous articles are com- 
bined without any relevancy as to character or method of produc- 
tion, an index number is taken for a particular at 100, and 
averages follow for corresponding years. Conclusions are arrived 
at surprising in the extreme, but absolutely lacking in credibility 
when subjected to analysis. 

‘Falling prices” in certain articles is that for which ingenuity 
and mechanical skill have son goemeeney struggling. e man- 
ufactured article has fallen, fallen enormously, and it is well that 
it should, The forces of modern civilization must have wrought 
in vain if this desired result has not in some manner been realized. 
The inventive ingenuity of our citizenship has displayed itself in 
every avenue of our industrial and commercial life. As a result, 
labor-saving devices have been multiplied. Within these years 
the artisan has changed from a mere laborer to a director of me- 
chanical appliances, and his product has been vastly augmented. 
Improved processes in manufacture, the lowering of rates of trans- 
portation — than one-half, the lessening rates of interest, 
the forces of more extended ee a higher culture, and the 
greater efficiency of labor itself have all alike contributed, as they 
properly should, to the lessened cost of production, and hence to 
the price of the manufactured article, and with which the act of 
1873 bears no possible relation. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL STAPLES AND FOOD PRODUCTS SUSTAINED; 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES DECLINED. 

If in the preparation of these tables the articles of manufacture 
are included with the staple products, the result will and should 
show a fallin prices. But, on the other hand, if these articles be 
kept separate, the result demonstrates the fact that, while the fall 
= is most marked in the products of manufacture, the agri- 
cultural staplesand food products as a whole have been sustained, 
especially up to the latter part of 1892, when it was known that 
Democracy and “tariff reform” were triumphant. Illustrating as 
well as demonstrating this statement, I insert as a part of my re- 
marks the following table, subdivided into groups, prepared — 
eminent statistician, Dr. Soetbeer, from the most trustworthy data, 
based on the prices of 100 articles at Hamburg and 14 leading articles 
of British manufacture from 1851 to 1885. The average price of 
all of these articles from 1847 to 1850 was taken as the base, or 100 








in the comparison, for the reason that these years prices as a whole 
were normal: 
cciiliaitanliiimaniias 
Groups. 1866-1870. | 1881-1885. 

—— = 
Prod i COO canine aacece anccesccooceetie 137.74 130. 77 
yey TT .dtctniatienngeccsemmoceunbabes 136. B 150. 65 
Southern products, etc.....................-----.------- 121. 54 134. 41 
Tropical products, otc...................-.---.--..0.-2.- 118. 32 119. 91 

EE 95. 47 81.55 
ee _.......... 129.17 96. 65 
PEISORIMNOOUD «oc oon nc 002 oe cecene coon cocc cess ccecce 105. 90 91.11 
14 British manufactured articles. -.-..................-- 130.55 103. 28 








As further demonstrating the same proposition, and having per- 
haps a more direct application, for the reason of its more recent 
compilation, and as practically having relation to our own domes- 
tic concerns, I insert the following table. It is from the Forum 
of April, 1895, which has heretofore been referred to in this discus- 
sion. In the compilation of the table the prices and wages are 
derived from the report of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, compiled under the direction of the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright. The prices, as well as the prices in London, which 
are given in terms of gold, compiled by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, 
have been completed and compared on the unit of 100 in 1860 by 
Prof. Roland p. Falconer, of Johns Hopkins University: 


Prices, wages, purchasing power. 





1845. | 1850. | 1855. | 1860. | 1865. 








BEGRS ci ceec ccccce cc ccce coccce coccce coccse 79.4 86.6 | 104.7 100 197 
 tntitn tenses cocecccccceses o200 82.8 80.7 | 114.5 100 240.3 
Cloths and clothing ...................-. 97.1 91.3 4.7 100 299.2 
is own cadeoucecacasesecsioneesesa 102.6} 121.1 100 237.8 
Metals and implements ................,| 10.8 | 114.8] 117.8 100 191.4 
Lumber and building materials. ...... 106.7 | 102.2} 108.4 100 182.1 
Drugs and chemicals. .................- 21 123.6} 129.2 100 271.6 
House fu crnsupebaned uence 102.3} 125.6] 121.1 100 181.1 
EE int ch nwdinsencvescessouces 114.8} 107.7] 115.2 100 22.8 
Average of all prices. .............--..-. 102.8 | 102.3; 113.1 100 216.8 
Average of all wages. ...............-..-. 86.8 92.7 98 100 143.1 
Average by importance. ........ 85.7 90.9 97.5 100 148.6 
Salaries of city teachers -.............- 74.8 83.8 91.4 100 134.7 
ee 100 100 100 100 49.5 

Gola price of silver bullioninLondon.| %5.3 97.3 100 100 wo 

Purchasing power of wages ........... ‘ 90.6 86.6 100 66 
— EE ———— 

| is7o. | 1875. | 1890. | 1885. | 1990 
tS, cimthdectnenabasseaceneecensse 174.3 | 140.4) 108.6] 107.6 99.6 
RS teens odiduedéownins oonece 146.3 | 135 116.9 97.2 108.5 
Cloths and clothing ..................-.- 139.4 | 120.1] 1064.5 84.8 82.4 
Fueland lighting-.......................| 196.5 | 156.5] 100.2 89.6 92.5 
Metals and implements --.......-....... 127.8 | 117.5 96.3 77.4 73.2 
Lumber and building materials -...... 148.3} 143.7] 130.9] 126.6 123.7 
gs and chemicals..................- 149.6) 144.2] 118.1 86.9 87.9 
SINS COPIED 6 ccctdcccccncssccesecs 121.6 95 85. 2 70.1 69.5 
iid hal meicsesemieeses 148.7 | 122.9; 109.8 97.5 89.7 
Average of all prices. .................- 142.3 | 127.6) 106.9 93 92.3 
Average of all wages-...................| 162.2 | 158.4] 141.5] 150.7 158.9 
Average w by importance ........ 167.1} 158 143 155.9 68.2 
Salaries of city teachers ..............- 186.3 | 188.1] 182.8] 186.3 86.3 

Te ovetmiidiae abnaceceseqece« 81.1 88.8} 100 100 100 
Gold price of silver bullion in London 98.2 92.2 84.7 78.7 77.4 
Fusckosing power of wages ..........- 114.1 | 124.1] 182.3] 168 172.1 





It is evident from an inspection of the foregoing table that the 
products of agriculture in 1890 maintained and even exceeded the 
prices of 1860, when silver was admitted to the mints. All arti- 
cles of manufacture, with the single exception of lumber and build- 
ing material, have been wonderfully reduced in price, and very 
much below that prevailing in 1860, and especially in the succeed- 
ing years up to 1 The implements of husbandry, the furnish- 
ings of the home, clothing—these articles so aoe ae to com- 
fort and domestic happiness—were brought within the reach of 
the individual. 

And at no time in our history or in the history of the world had 
the product of the day’s labor so great a purchasing power. What 
was true in 1890, as demonstrated by the foregoing table, was still 
further manifested in 1892. And although wages had increased 
58 per cent since 1860, the purchasing power had increased 72 per 
cent, indicating that this greatest of all commodities had been 
most marvelously conserved. At that time also the most fortu- 
nate conditions prevailed in all our industries, and labor found 
the fullest — and few, if any, were unemployed. 

The same distinguished authority, in the May number of the 
same periodical for 1892, speaking of the conditions then existing, 
which it will be remembered was when Mr. Harrison was Presi- 
dent and before the calamity of the present Administration was 
foreshadowed, stated: 


There has never been a 


od in this or any other country when the gen- 
eral rate of wages was so <7 , 


h as it is now or the price of goods relatively to 
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the wages as low as they are to-day, nor a period when the workman, in the 
strict sense of the word, has so fully secured to his own use and enjoyment 
such a steadily and progressively increasing proportion of a constantly in- 
creasing product. 


FLUCTUATION IN ENGLISH GOLD PRICES BEFORE AND SINCE 1873. 


I desire now to show the fluctuation in the English gold prices 
of forty-three articles of necessity which are in common use, com- 
prising vegetable and animal foods, tea, coffee, sugar, minerals, 
textile materials, and sundries. The table was compiled by Pro- 
fessor Falconer from Sauerbeck’s table of gold prices in London, 
the unit or index number being taken at 100 in 1860. Silver had 
free access to the mints in the period between 1846 and 1872, inclu- 
sive; and in the second period the gold standard practically pre- 
vailed. Inthe first period unusual conditions prevailed to abnor- 
mally raise prices. The great sonflicts between Austria and Prus- 
sia, Germany and France, the Crimean as well as our own great 
struggle, occurred in this period. The war of England with China 
also marked this era. During the second period it was practically 


a time of peace and of unusual production and competition, which 
is conducive always to lower prices: 
181.6 to 1873, inclusive, 

a atte ctiien —— Si etuibteciatnniens -. 106.5 
1857 . 106.9 | 1867 . 16.9 
1858 93.3 | 1868 18.1 
ON i a a 95.2 | 1869 . Wie 
inlet tail 100 L870 . 100.8 
1861 --- 99.6 | 1871 102.6 
ne oo . 106.6 | 1872 . 112.5 
i 109.3 | 1878 niwtay 

| 1864 . 112.3 | 

Dacha adnate . 105.8 | 

1873 to 1891, inclusive. 
i nitieningeanaic: Gale BEES seccutstecnniit 70.7 

Sh asic shes aiinminegmtd 88.5 | 1888 - « 79 

a &S anal aie 76.7 
it Sl tinieclecawetes 86 i seanaauinitaciiaies: aan 
ss nctbnireeuse St BUN saccenesncseunn ee 
i NG tll ein tee eset 75.4 

Fn I iii aceerestaatink enititsint 72.4 





Recourse, as a rule, is always had by the advocates of unlimited 
coinage to the table prepared by Mr. Sauerbeck to establish the 
** fatal fall” in prices since the demonetization of silver in 1873. 
From a careful survey of the foregoing table it will be discovered 
that during the first—the bimetallic—period, when the price of sii- 
ver was practically uniform, there was a fall in the year 1849 to 
substantially the same average as in 1890 and 1891. Then a rise, 
a fall, and a rise in 1864 to nearly the same level as prevailed in 
b873. Succeeding 1864 there was a fall, and then succeeded ‘‘ The 
final great speculative rise and financial debauch in 1873, when 
English credit and goods began to spread over the world in a way 
which but lately culminated in the disastrous losses in Australia 
and South America.” 

Will some advocate of unlimited coinage explain the lack of 
parallelism between silver and commodities in the first period, 
when there was constant fluctuation of the price of commodities, 
and silver remained fixed and stationary? In the second period, 
however, they argue there is the closest sympathy and inseparable 
relation. I do not believe the demonetization of silver in 1873 is a 
sufficient answer. 

As further explaining the tables in question I read from the 
article to which I have referred: 


It will be observed that there were greater fluctuations and variations in 
the course of prices and almost as great a fall at one period between 1846 and 
1872, when the Latin Union was in existence, and silver was coined in France 
freely at the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold, as there have been since silver 
was deprived of its full function of legal tender 

When each separate type of the 43 articles is dealt with year by year, it is 
found that a few have risen since 1873, others have fallen but little, others 
greatly, others have varied from year to year, but there is no sign of any in- 
fluence causing a steady tendency to depression, such as is asserted by the 
so-called bimetallists. 

Since 1873 there have been less fluctuations than before, rather an orderly 
reduction in most prices, varying slightly with the difference in seasons in 
each year, but corresponding closely with reduction in cost. This beneficial 
fall has been accompanied by a corresponding or correlative rise in wages— 
greater in the United States than in any European states. Since 1873, under 
the influence of peace and the stability of the gold unit of value, this benefi- 
cent fall in prices has alsu been accompanied by a vast development of inter- 
national commerce. 


FALL IN PRICES COMMENCED BEFORE 1873. 


Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, and as conclusively estab- 
lished by the tables of Mr. Sauerbeck, in which full reliance is 
placed by the advocates upon either side of this controversy, not 
only on account of the eminent character and ability of the author, 
but by his exhaustive and far-reaching investigations, the ‘‘ fatal 
fall” in prices really commenced in 1864-65 instead of in 1873. In 
the latter year and the one preceding it abnormal and unusual 
conditions existed, that forced prices up in the speculative and 
financial excesses then prevailing, to which I have heretofore 
alluded. The facts of our own history conclusively demonstrate 
that falling prices set in almost immediately after the close of the 
civil war. 
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These tables further show, and as most forcibly illustrated by 
the chart ee therefrom and used by my learned and able 


friend from Minnesota [Mr. oe in his speech recently 
upon this subject, that the average fall in prices during the 
bimetallic period between 1818 and 1852 was as great as, and even 
eater than, during the gold period from 1873 to the present time. 
e year 1873 was not the commencement of the fall of prices in 
that era, but such a condition had for some time been prevailing. 

This position is sustained by one of the most eminent author- 
ities, Jevons, in his admirable work on Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange. In speaking of the value of money, he states: 
**From 1809 to 1849 it rose — in the extraordinary ratio of 
100 to 240, or 140 per cent.” In other words, if the purchasing 
power of money rose so enormously it means that prices fell in a 
corresponding degree, or at the ratio of 240 to 100. Can it be 
claimed by the most ardent advocates of unlimited coinage that 
the fall in prices since 1873 bears any like proportion to the con- 
ditions then existing, and that, too, at a time when silver was freely 
admitted tothe mints and practical bimetallism was in force with 
the commercial nations of the world? 

During the existence of the mint ratio of France, from 1803 to 
1873, though persistently asserted to the contrary, it is neverthe- 
less true that the prices of commodities constantly fiuctuated. 
Evidence is wholly lacking to show any relation as between prices 
and silver, which, during this period and long prior to the enact- 
ment of the French law, had maintained the same unvarying 
ratio with gold. Another fact is strongly brought to light by the 
tables of the eminent statistician, Dr. Soetbecr, that from 1851 
to 1885, inclusive, the years covered by his investigations, at no 
time did the average prices of agricultural preducts fall below 
his standard of comparison (the prices from 1847 to 1850), when 
bimetallism was in force, and in 1885, as well as the average price 
from 1878, was very much higher. 

It is further demonstrated by these tables, and it was strikingly 
illustrated by appropriate charts in the discussion recently had 
by the learned gentlemn.n to whom I have already alluded, that 
the chief animal food s1oducts, which is a subject of especial 
interest to the agricu’covist, although subject to frequent fluctua- 
tions, have since 1873 maintrdined a price very much above that 
prevailing with the standard of comparison in 1847-1850, when sil- 
ver was admitted to the mints. 


SENATE RE? URT ON PRICES AND WAGES. 


We are not confined, howv«ver, to the data even of such eminent 
authorities as Dr. Suc*veer and Mr, Sauerbeck. The investiga- 
tion made upon the subject of prices and wages under the author- 
ity of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate, to 
which I have heretofore referred, covered 223 different articles 
from 1860 to 1891, but only embraced 85 from 1840. The accuracy 
of the deductions I have never heard questioned. Partisanship in 
no sense entored into the inquiry, and the report has been accepted 
as unbiased. 

This report shows that the average of all wages, without taking 
into consideration the lessened hours of labor, as I have alread 
stated, had increased 58 per cent as compared with those prevail- 
ing in 1860, and that its purchasing power had increased 72.1 per 
cent. . If regard be had, however, to the hours of employment, real 
wages had increased 97 per cent in effectual purchasing power. 
The report further shows that food products from 1873 to 1891 had 
fallen less than 10 per cent, but making the comparison with the 
oo prevailing in 1860 they were higher in 1891 by 18 per cent. 

uilding materials had fallen nearly 20 per cent, house furnishings 
27 ver cent, clothing 32 per cent, and agricultural implements 35 

r cent, 

" further showing the enormous increase in the rate of wages, 
I refer to a recent address delivered by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
in which his examination covered an extensive period, the most 
important in modern times—from 1850 to 1890. They show a 
constant increase from an average of $247.38 per year in 1850 to 
$302.08 in 1870, and to $444.83 in 1890. Strange as it may seem, 
the rate of increase has been at a much higher cen since 
the act of 1873 than before. Marvelous discoveries and the mul- 
tiplicity of inventions in these years have amazingly developed 
man’s capacity in a and it has become an more of 
mental than physical exertion in every department o life. As 
stated by an eminent authority, ‘‘the productive capacity of an 
average operative in a given mill, working year by year through- 
out the period, has increased from 4,320 yards a year in 1830 to 
9,607 yards in 1840, and in 1894 was over 30,000 yards,” 

It is also stated by Mr. Wright, in the address to which I have 
already referred, wherein he combats the proposition of the grow- 
ing proportion of the unemployed, that a com n between 
1870 and 1890 shows that in the former year 82 out of every 100 
OS pega were engaged in some gainful occupation, while in 

340 the ratio was 36 to the 100, a very considerable gain as affect- 
ing Our entire population. He also states that the total number 
of employees in the manufactories of this country increased from 





ee 
731,187 in 1850 to 3,745,123 in 1890, while the wages rose from 
$236,750,000 to $2,225,000,000; that while in 1860 Great Britain 
exceeded us in the amount of her manufactured product by more 
than 50 per cent, yet in 1890 the United States outstripped her 
great rival by nearly 125 per cent. He further speaks of tho 
‘‘decadence of profitable agriculture, the absorption of the smal] 
farm and homesteads by the land sharks and the shylocks, and as 
to the increasing burden of mortgages,” which are some of the 
themes so often sung, and at no time so sistently as in this dis. 
cussion. The facts are, however, that the 1,500,000 farms in tho 
United States in 1850 had increased in 1890 to 4,500,000, and their 
value had risen from $151,500,000 to nearly $500,000,000. The aver- 
age size of the farm had fallen in the same time from 203 to 137 
acres. 
WHEAT RAISING AND PRICES. 

The subject of unprofitable wheat raising, ially in my own 
section, is a theme for most hostile attack, and I desire to briefly 
allude to it in this connection. After such able discussions upon 
this subject during the present session it seems like a waste of time 
to further pursue it. any article has had a “ fatal fall” in the 
last few years it surely is wheat. I am at a loss to persuade my- 
seif, however, that the causes for its decline are alone to be found 
in the legislation of 1873. In the first place, the production of 
wheat in this country has been voomdenteller augmented since 1873. 
Compare the last crop marketed before that year with that of 
1891, the last one marketed before the election ci Mr. Cleveland. 
It increased from 225,035,000 busiels to 570,833,000—over 150 per 
cent. The exports of wheat-raising countries have also wonder- 
fully ine during the same period, and have been brought into 
direct competition with our own production. 

In 1873 the Argentine Republic exported no wheat, while in 
1892 she exported over 470,000,000 kilos. India increased her ex- 

rt from ,000 hundredweight in the same year to 30,306,000 
in 1892. Russia increased her exports from 6,957,000 chetverts in 
1873 to 16,206,000 in 1891. 

It is needless to enter at large into a discussion of the lessened 
cost of wheat production from the year 1873 to 1891. Modern 
a, both in preparing the ground, the seeding, harvesting, 
and t ing, have been perfected, simpli*:~ and cheapened so 
that they have come into general use. . > .capation has ti- 
cally changed from one of drudgery to that of mechanical skill. 

The following table is taken from the Monthly Crop Report for 
December, 1895, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the figures are for the month of December each year: 


Production, value, price, and exports of wheat since 1880. 


























Totalpro- | Total value} value yi 
) el value 
duction. of crop. bushel, |Peracre.| per acre. 
cres. Bushels. Cents. | Bushels. 
1880 ......- 37,986,717 | 498,549,868 | $474,201, 850 95.1 1.1 $12.48 
TR aosled 37,709,020 | 383,280,000 | 456,880, 427 119.2 10.2 12.12 
| 87,067,194 | 504,185,470 | 444, 602, 125 88.2 13.6 11.99 
1883 ....... 86, 455,593 | 421,086,160 | 383,649, 272 91.1 11.6 10. 52 
TE odecper 89, 475,885 | 512,765,000 | 330,862,260 64.5 13 8.38 
1886 ....... 84,189,246 | 367,112,000 | 275,320,300 771 10.4 8.05 
Wee ~ccuman 36, 806,184 | 457,218,000 | 314,226,020 68.7 12.4 8.54 
IGF . ccan de 87,641,783 | 456,229,000 | 310,612,960 68.1 12.1 8.25 
1888 .......| 37,386,138 | 415,868,000 | 385,248,030 92.6 iL.1 10. 32 
1880 ....... 38, 123,859 | 490,560,000 | 342,491, 707 69.8 12.9 8.98 
1800 ....... 86, 087,154 | 300,262,000 | 334,773,678 83.8 iL1 9.28 
} 39,916,897 | 611,780,000 | 513,472,711 83.9 15.3 12. 86 
1808 ...can- 88,554,430 | 515,949,000 | 322,111,881 62.4 13.4 8.35 
cesar | Seats | eae) Bt at] ty 
1804 ....... . i 
BEER pith 84,047,382 | 467,102,947 | 237,988, 998 50.9 13.7 6.90 





An inspection of the foregoing table discloses the fact that the 
most prosperous year for the wheat raisers of the country in the 
sixteen years enumerated was the last marketed under a 
Republican Administration, that for 1891, when the average value 

acre was $12.86. The paralysis that struck the country in 
Noventer. 1892, before that crop was marketed, by the annoance- 
ment of the election of Grover Cleveland and a ocratic Con- 
gress, wrought its work most speedily and the producers of wheat 
were the first to feel its effect. The conditions of 1891 can be 
brought back, as they surely will be, under a Republican President 
and Congnees that an impatient but patriotic people will restore 
to power in the coming election. False economic policies, first 
threatened and then carried out in the Wilson law, had more to 
do in depressing the price of wheat and of all prices than the 
demonetization act of 1873. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS IN 1878 AND 1891. 


From a table prepared by the Statistician of the United States 
Department of "herioubase on February 4, 1896,for use in this 
discussion, giving the average prices of the following-named agri- 
cultural products for the month of December each year from 1873 
to 1895, I extract the following for the years 1878 and 1891. The 
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reason for taking the year 1878 is that in the following month we | 
resumed ie ner and prior thereto we were on a paper 
basis. I heve heretofore stated why the year 1891 is selected. | 
From an examination of the table it is made plain that the prices 
of these articles had not fallen, and instead of being lower they 
were actually higher. The average price of the products named 
was $0.509 in 1878, and $0.546 in 1591. 











Products. | 1878. | 1891. 
Wheat ...------------------------------------------ per bushel..| $0.777.| $0. 839 
COPD. < 22222 neon e nnn cn nnnn ooo cee 20 ~~ co cene on ecee concen one- do.... .318 . 406 
of ne 526 774 
Oats ...- 22 ---- --2- nnn wwe oe enn e oo enon oo een enn ee eneee =e BOvaite 246 315 
BaPley ~------- occcce onnen 02 ces 202 ce nee on ccns ences one nese . 580 . 40 
PRG WRONG 2occc cocccc ccc ewe cee eee ccc coccee cooee cee eecee do.. -527 .579 
 ieeansbeapeseccwarspeerccecsesepscce soeeies . 589 371 
|: a eee eee per ton 7.21 8.39 





Another misstatement has been persistently made, and that is, 
that under the free coinage of silver in India the price of wheat 
remained uniform. By the courtesy of my frie: ‘1 from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Jounson], whose ability and researcl: added so much 
to this of the discussion, I will embody the table used by 
him in his remarks upon this branch of the subject. The figures 
were compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
taken from the official publication of the Indian Government 
from 1873 to 1893, and are reliable. The prices given are in gold. 


Average price of wheat per bushel in India reduced to equivalents in United 
States gold coin. 


a SO aes UE cctechaninichateydnies $0.90 
Si iteedgdienenn i doit diac caeaal SED AE dn sneer nowene 85 
Eta deine wlieeee MT PED é denis wnccindicele GT Ei dsncdinewdmpeias”. oO 
0 MAES [ 6 eee PO Eee 76 
i ithateatpeusece DP EEE <aadbiantbeaood GA I Ns incleibindnisnntedgen 90 
a. & if Pee a ile te escetinmsin cen .89 
Se 2) Sena tec scddvernttints .68 


It will be observed that prices fluctuated there as in our own 
country, and they have gradually fallen. The abnormally high 


| nesota after the act of 1873 as welt 


| region of which it is the center. 


| $4,570,148, 391, 





price prevailing from 1877 to 1880 is explained by the existence of 
the great famine, and practically there was little or no wheat pro- 
duced or for sale. 
FREIGHT RATES AS AFFECTING PRICE OF WHEAT IN 1871 AND 1891. 

The important item of freight rates is usually lost sight of in 
the measure of the fall of prices. To no article scarcely has it a 
stronger application than to wheat in comparing the relative prices 
between 1873 and 1891. 


they were in 1873. The average freight rates in 1873 were nearly 


2cents per ton per mile, while in 1891 they were less than nine- 
tenths of 1 cent. Thisreduction means in itself a vast sum saved 
in the egate to all the consumers of the country when the ex- 
tent an itude of our internal commerce is considered. It 


might be well to make its application to the matter now in hand. 
The subject has already been presented, and I assume the risk of 
repeating. 

The New York Produce Exchange shows the average export 

rice of wheat to the London market for the year 1871 was $1.367. 
T take that year for the purpose of comparison with the year 1891 
for the reasons heretofore stated. The average export price for 
the latter year was $1.094. This statement taken by itself would 
show a higher price for the former year of $0.273 per bushel. An 
examination, however, of the Statistical Abstract for 1895, page 
830, shows the average freight rates, including transfer charges, 
for the carriage of 1 bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
in 1871 was 0.258cents and in 1891 0.101 cents, or 0.157 cents less for 
the latter year. The difference in the efficient price at Chicago 
in the two years would then be 0.116 cents in favor of 1871. 

But it is shown by the same authority that the average cost of 
moving 1 ton of freight per mile on the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the two great railway 
systems entering my State, in 1871 was upward of 2.30 cents and 
in 1891 it was 107 cents. Upon this basis, suppose a farmer had 
shipped his wheat from a point 500 miles northwest from Chicago 
in these years, he would have saved in freight in 1891 0.181 cents 
o bushel, which would have been sufficient to make up the dif- 

erence in the price received in Chicago for his crop of 1891, and 
it would have netted him 0.065 cents per bushel more than that 
for the year 1871. The farmer in 189! secured net to himself as 
high or a higher price per bushel for his wheat and it had a tre- 
mendously greater purchasing power in providing the comforts, 
the adornments, the necessities for the home and the farm. 


RESULTS IN MINNESOTA AND ILLINOIS, 1862 TO 18%. 


A most valuable contribution has recently been made to this 
subject by Mr. L. G. Powers, chief of the bureau of statistics of 


Freight rates are now less than half what | 





Minnesota. It not only demonstrates the enormous reduction | 


in the cost of transportation from 1862 to 1894, but also the fact 


that Se price of wheat received by the Minnesota farmer in | parison with the things he bought of 122 to 127 


1891-1 


XXVITI——26 








he received only one-third of the price paid in the London market, 
two-thirds being consumed in transportation and by middlemen. 
I insert the table prepared by Mr. Powers as a part of my re- 


| marks: 

Comparative statement of the average gold values for wheat per bushel upon the 
Sarms of Minnesota and New York, and the market value in cents of Ameri 
can wheat in London, England, from 1862 to ! 

Differs 1 ‘es 
Year. Minnesota. | NewYork.| London Minnesota | Minnesota 
| and and 
| New York London, 

ES 56.5 115 iat t 58.5 ails 

a 65.3 138.6 175.6 | 73.3 110.8 

 iiainihiiraene: 73.1 14. 1 176.3 | 61.1 | 1K 

cect ans 72.7 110.5 149.2 87.8 | 76.5 

BEE anscaacecee 2.2 1m. 4 149.6 40.2 47.4 

1883-86............ 64.2 we. 4 113.5 28.2 49.3 

SD a indinn ciclatninni 73.4 5.3 106. 1 21.9 | ®.7 

eee @.1 SU Micinittitninn 21.4 


It will be observed the average 


rice of wheat advanced in Min- 
as declined. In what manner 
will this fact be reconciled with what has been asserted as a uni- 
form and harmonious decline with silver from that date. 

Another striking table is also submitted by Mr. Powers in deal- 
ing with the farm values of nine crops in the State of [linois, 
from the year 1862 to 1894, inclusive. He treats of corn, oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and tobacco. The 
values are given in gold. He takes this State as typical of a vast 
In the years named the State 
raised 354,711,624 tons of the crops named, of the farm value of 
He gives in detail the average value per ton of 
the nine crops in the first table, and in the second that of corn, 
wheat, and oats. The several products are combined in fixed 
ee by weight so as to give each its relative importance, 
t will be observed that the value per ton for the period of 
1891-1894 exceeds each cf the others in both tables, except that for 
1879-1882: 


The gold ve’ue of all crops combined. Per ton. 
From 1862 to 1866, averaged in gold ............. a i ais $11.98 
From 1871 to 1874, currency prices being reduced to gold 13.13 
From 1879 to 1882, the period of great scarcity in Europe, in gold 15. 50 
From 1891 to 1804, in gold ......................- 13.19 


Dealing with the crops of corn, oats, and wheat as distinct 


: : 4 f from the other 
six crops included in the nine, we get the following results: 


Average gold value of corn, oats, and wheat. Per ton. 

From 1862 to 1806, in gold ...................... . ee ee 
From 1871 to 1874, currency prices reduced to gold. . niente: aiding 

| From 1879 to 1882, in gold ................... iin 17.72 
abe cc nsen Oummen aatnndmein 14. 61 


COMPARATIVE POSITION OF FARMER, 1872 AND 1891 


As still further illustrating the better position of the farmer in 
1891 as compared with 1872, the year prior to the demonetization 


| of silver, let us examine the prices of the two years of the products 


of the farm, and also the prices of those articles which the farmer 
bought in the way of clothing, house furnishings, and for the 
maintenance of thefarm. I take these tables from an address by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, to whom I have already referred, before 
the Manufacturers’ Club at Philadelphia, on the 17thof last month. 
They are based upon the data in the Senate report. 

All the leading articles of food which the farmers produce and sell were 
in 1872 at the index number of 122, a rise of 22 points in paper from the gold 
unit of 1860. How about the farmers’ purchases of that date ? 

Cloth and clothing stood at 131 in paper money. 
Fuel and light at. ... 136 in paper money. 
Metal and implements at 


inp raesecoenesen 117 in paper money. 
Lumber and building materials at........................ 153 in paper money. 
Drugs and chemicals at elisideipentindenemaiiandaede . 1%} in paper money. 
House-furnishing goods at. .... . 2... . 2.00.22. ceccce nee . 18 in paper money. 
ee tien ncmmadinaduhdms ..-----. 121 in paper money. 
Now let us go tothe gold prices of 1891. The food products of all kinds 
dealt with by Commissioner Wright brought to the farmers, the meat packers, 
the millers, etc., 104 in gold, a rise of 4 points as compared to 1800; but with 
respect to the farmers’ purchases witness the change 
Cloths and clothing were reduced in cost to him as compared 
gE A ce aS AF from I8lto &l 
Fuel and light. ...............-.-- rom 136 to 91 
Metal and implements ito 75 


Lumber and building materials 


ito 122 


Drugs and chemicals Ssededeue from 123 to 86 
House-furnishing goods. ...... : 4 ; from 113 to 70 
A from Wl to % 


These tables clearly demonstrate the advanced position of the 
farmer in the year 1891 over that of 1872. While his products rep- 
resented the position in price over the unit of 18:0 for the year 
1872 of 122, yet the necessaries which he bought were 


greatly 
advanced. 


The price of his products stood in the average of com- 
In other words, 


was higher than in 1862-1866, In the period 1867-1870 ' the purchasing power of the farmer's products was not equal to 
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but less than the things he purchased. In 1891 the condition was 
reversed. Then the purchasing power of his products stood in 
the average of comparison as 104 to 884 of the things he purchased. 
At the same time wages had advanced and labor was fully 
employed. Although the prices of the manufactured article had 
been enormously reduced, yet at no time in our history was the 
manufacturer so prosperous, and no like era ever marked so 
extensive a development in the manufactories of our country. 


FARMING IN IOWA IN 1873, 


As illustrating the condition of the farmer in the State of Iowa, 
a close neighbor of my own, in 1873—that year in which the Repub- 
lic is now pictured as in the possession of her highest achieve- 
ments and most wonderful prosperity—let us look at the picture 
presented by Mr. C. H. Rogers in his address before the Harrison 
County fair for that year, which is preserved in the annual report 
of the State Agricultural Society of that State: 

Proud of these aspects and of her progress in practical agriculture, still 
the condition of the one man and farmer is far from what is desirable. 
They have worked, watched, and waited for an adequate reward until weari- 
ness has well-nigh turned to hopelessness. Farming has been a financial 
failure for the ro three years. Hard toil has opened up fine farms and 
brought to the bins the products of unexampled harvests, but the sales have 
hardly paid expenses and bought cheap clothing until the coming harvest. 
There is no surplus to improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred stock, and 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art and literature. 


In the same report the price of the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts at the city of Des Moines, Iowa, for each month of the year 
1878 is preserved, and is as follows: 











| 
Rye. |Barley.| Corn. | Oats. | Hay. 




















Month. Wheat. 

ED | 0 nchin amsesheowsinaiins .95 | $0.85 | $0.40) $0.16) $0.20 00 
i ea fuses 1.10 35 45 17 -20 6.00 
WERE ss catdbiinnscensedauiniwess 1.00 8 45 17 20 6.00 
I ath), Sie deme mnptibininbil 1.00 35 45 18 -20 6.00 
sdiadamhebendannddh athbnnay 1.10 45 45 22 22 6.00 

NL cs dnipitibidewects Peoasens 1.10 35 .40 a} 2 6.00 
WINE iG nthdnuldbhds suoccadeusccad 85 Lee -20 -20 6.00 
PIE. nd ktennewnn nesbon cennan 85 ob .50 22 -20 5.00 
ST > sindepnaddsobenncoene 5 45 .60 2 27 5.00 
Nc > Uudkendnascuendbeke 7 a) .70 2 27 5.00 
INN. siaéeesac cesscnnekd 75 40 .70 2 -20 5.00 
85 .40 on 2 23 5.00 








* From an examination of the foregoing prices, little satisfaction, 
it occurs to me, could be derived from them by even the advocate 
of free coinage. They, however, sustain the truthfulness con- 
tained in the words of Mr. Rogers. If the difference in freight 
rates be considered between that period and the present, from 
Iowa to the seaboard, and the fall in the price of the manufactured 
article, that much-vaunted era would seem derren to the possi- 
bilities of our imagination comparing it even ‘with the hopeless- 
2ess of this the fourth year of the second reign of Grover. 


SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION IN 1893 OVER RATES IN FORCE IN 1873. 


From the Statistical Abstract of the United tates for 1894 and 
1895 we find the average charges for the carriage of 1 ton of freight 
for i mile vpon 18 of the representative railroads of the United 
States in the year 1874 to be 1.869 cents. The freight rate had 
fallen in 1898 to 0.801 cent, a difference of 1.0@8 cenis. I can find 
no data as to charges for 1873. Iassume these as the average 
rates on all the railways. The figures are substanti:‘‘y correct 
and from the most trustwurthy authorities. For the year ending 
June 80, 1893 (being three-fourths of the last year of Harrison's 
Administration), there were moved 93,588,111,833 tons of freight 
on the railroads'of this covatry 1 mile. This sum multiplied by 
the difference in freight charges between the two years would 
equal $999,521,084. In other words, this tremendous sum was 
saved to the consumers as well as the producers of the United 
States in one year by tue lessened difference in the average rates 
of the years in question, This does not take into consideration 
transportation by water, which in 1890 stood to —— very 
nearly in the proportion of 1 to 4. The reduction of freight rates 
has been even greate: iu this class of transportation than by rail- 
way. If we take this intc consideration we have the total amount 
saved in one year in tie item of transportation alone, as between 
the two years, the vast aggregate of $1,249,411,292. 

In sustaining this statement, and even a greater fall in freight 
rates than I have claimed, I quote from the work of Mr. Schoenhof, 
which has just been issued, A History of Money and Prices, in 
which he states: 

If I were to bring the freight decline into an average fi 
that the charges are, all around, not much more than one-t 
were about twenty-five years ago. 

To assert that such a vast saving to the people of this country 
annually in this one item weet, not manifest itself in falling 
peices is to shut our eyes to a stupendous fact and grope vainly 
bu 


re, I should say 
rd of what they 


the shadows to connect it with another cause to which it is 
t dimly associated—the act of 1873, 
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EFFECT ON EXISTING CONTRACTS. 

Another subject is worthy of consideration, if the proposed 
legislation shall in any degree alter existing contracts and allow 
payments to be made ina depreciated currency. The amount due 


individual depositors from a certain class of corporations is almost 


fabulous. They rest now upon the existing standard. The re- 
sponsibility assumed is a grave one, and should not be lightly 
taken. From the most reliable data, furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and from the Statistical Abstract for 1895, I take 
the following: 





ING SS EID «2 ccce dcintce< cbsennbcuenéqscenccetencecee $1, 844, 357, 798 
I hE eo ncnin cnccde aston opciabesthendesecaeete 1,715, 200, 000 
Deposits in State and private banks-...............--...-.--.-... 794, 235, 555 
Deposits in loan and trust companies -............--.......---... 546, 652, 657 
Deposits in building and loan associations .................-..... 450), 667, 504 
Amount paid annually in wages (1890) .......-.............---.06 2, 225, 000, 000 
ca ae 7,576, 108, 604 
Add, in addition to this vast sum, perhaps upward of $5,000,000, - 


000 of liabilities to policy holders in life insurance companies, to say 
nothing of the pensions and of obligations of trust funds of every 
character. If silver did not appreciate these institutions would 
make a profit of 50 per cent, or at any rate whatever the difference 
in the ratio of the two metals might be. 

APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

Another argument that is used with great force by the opposi- 
tion is the assumption that gold hasenormously appreciated. This 
is stating in another form that prices have fallen as measured by 
gold. If I have at all made myself clear, it is to demonstrate the 
proposition that there has been a fall in the prices of those articles 
which are the product of manufacture. This fact is demonstrated 
by the tables to which I have referred. It is a condition of hope- 
fulness rather than discouragement or d Measured by the 

rice of these articles, and of all commodities combined, the same 

is true, but not toso greata degree. But measuring gold with 

wages, or by their purchasing power, the supremest of all tests, 

gold between 1860 and 1890 fell 58 per cent in the one case to 72 

r cent in the other. Measuring it also during the same period 

y the food products and the great agricultural staples, it has not 
appreciated, but on the contrary has fallen. 

y. Chairman, during the eventful yearsof national development 
from 1873 to the present, human any has never been so active, 
and never has it been so potent in developing mechanical appli- 
ances. Its results are everywhere made manifest, not only in the 
means of production and *nanufacture, but in the distribution 
of all pr uctions. Eleriricity, with its eg em A of appli- 
ances, both in lighting and as a motive power, belongs to this era. 
The labor-saving devices that have been applie@ w all lines of 
manufacture are manifold, and asa result the Awerican work- 
mav. has been enabled to compete with the world ix: his products, 
under rg tae legislation, at the highest rate of ae ever 
received by labor at any place on the civilized globe. The sav- 
ing in transportation within this period. as I have shown. has 
amounted to much more than one-half. The number of patents 
issued by the Government durin, the ¢ venty-two years succeeding 
1573 has increased more than 300 per cent over the twenty-two 
years preceding that date. This fact in itself is significant of the 
actual results attained. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 

Reference in this discussion is always made to the experience 
of France. It is persistently asserted that, as a result following 
her action in establishing in 1808 the mint ratio at 15} to 1, France 
alone sustained the commercial ratio of the world up until 1873 at 
her legal ratio. The p ition is then stated: If France alone 
could do this for silver and maintain the ratio, can not this Gov- 
ernment, with its exhaustless wealth, its infinite resources, its 
productive and potential possibilities, safely assume a like re- 
sponsibility, and that France during the years referred to was as 
a pygmy in comparison with our present power and ability. The 
answer I would make to the proposition is, there is no proof to 
sustain the allegation. France sought to do what our own Gov- 
ernment attempted in 1792, to fix as the legal ratio what was the 


commercial ratio by the nations of the world. 
An examination of the following table, from the of the 
Director of the Mint for 1895, oses the fact that the commer- 


cial ratio was no more uniform or steady for the seventy years 
succeeding 1803 than for the one hundred and sixteen years prior 
to the enactment of the French law. Even if it were admitted 
that the action of France aided in sustaining the ratio, and this I 
am free to do, yet during her experience she had the ation 
and direct support of the great commercial world ex pt England, 
but did not even have her hostility. France ad it as its 
commercial ratio when it had been stable for over a century. 
While the proposition here is for this Government to adopt a 
legal ratio, not equal to, but 100 cent above, the commercial 
ratio, assuming that the United States by its fiat alone can bear 
the burden, to which there is no direct proof that France carried 
little or any more than her ordinary responsibility with the other 









powers of Europe as well as the United States during the same 
period: 
Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 


(Norse.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. 
Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and from 1878 to | 
1892 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.) 





























| Year.| Ratio.|| Year. | Ratio. ll year. Ratio. | 
Bi geil ore ee alia ‘a | 
TTi...| 14.66 | asta... 16.25 || 1854...| 15.33 
1772...| 14.52 || 1814...| 15.08 || 1855...) 15.38 
1773...| 14.62 || 1815...| 15.26 || 1856...| 15.38 
1774...| 14.68 1816...| 15.28 ||.1867...) 15.27 
1775 --| 14.72 || 1817...) 15.11 || 1858...] 15.38 
1776...| 14.55 || 1818...) 15.35 || 1850...| 15.19 | 
1777 --| 14.54 | 1819...| 15.33 || 1860...) 15.29 
1778...) 14.68 || 1820...| 15.62 || 1861...) 15.50 
1779... 14.80 || 1821...) 15.95 || 1862...) 15.35 
| 1780...| 14.72 | 1822...| 15.80 || 1863...| 15. 
1781...) 14.78 || 1883...| 15.84 || 1864...) 15. 
1782...| 14.42 || 1824... 15.82 || 1865...) 15. 
1783...) 14.48 || 1825...) 15.70 || 1866...| 15. 
1784...| 14.70 || 1826...) 15.76 || 1867_..| 15.! 
1785...) 14.92 || 1827...] 15.74 || 1868...) 15.54 
1786. . 14.96 | 1828. 15.78 || 1869...) 15.50 | 
1787...| 14.92 || 1829...| 15.78 || 1870...| 15.57 
1788... 14.65 || 1890...) 15.82 || W871...) 15.57 
1730...| 14.75 || 1831...| 15.72 || 1872 15. 63 
1790._.| 15.04 || 1882...) 15.73 || 1878_.| 15.92 | 
1791...} 15.05 || 1883...) 15.98 || 1874...| 16.17 
1792...| 15.17 || 1834...] 15.78 || 1875...| 16.59 
1793...| 15.00 || 1885...| 15,80 || 1876_.:| 17.88 
1794...) 15.37 || 1836...) 15.72 || 1877...) 17.22 
| 1795...) 15.55 |} 1887...) 15.83 || 1878...) 17.94 | 
1796...) 15.65 |) 1838_..| 15.85 |) 1879...) 18.40 | 
1797...| 15.41 || 1830...) 15.62 || 1880...) 18.05 
| 1798...| 15.59 || 1840...| 15.62 || 1881...) 18.16 
1799...) 15.74 || 1841...| 15.70 || 1882...) 18.19 
| 1800...] 15.68 |) 1842...) 15.87 || 1883...) 18.64 
| 1801...) 15.46 || 1843...) 15.98 |) 1884...) 18.57 
| 180..--} 15.26 || 1844---) 15.85 || 1885.--] 19.41 
| 180.'..| 15.41 || 1845...) 15.92 || 1886...) 20.78 
| 1804...) 15.41 ] 1846...) 15.90 || 1887...] 21.13 
| 1805...] 15.79 || 1847...| 15.80 || 1888...) 21.99 
| 1806...) 15.52 || 1848...] 15.85 || 1880...] 22.09 
| 1807...) 15.43 || 1849...) 15.78 || 1890...| 19.75 
1808...) 16.08 || 1850...) 15.70 |) 1801...) 20.92 
1809...| 15.96 || 1851...| 15.46 || 1892...| 23.72 
1810...| 15.77 || 1852...} 15.59 || 1898...| 26.49 
|} 1811...) 15.53 || 1853...) 15.33 || 1804...] 32.50 
| 1812...| 16.11 | } 








It is apparent from observation that a period of thirty years, | 
from 1820 to 1850, the commercial ratio was below the mint ratio | 
of France, and at no time were the two ratios equivalent. I cite 
the following from the report of the French monetary commis- 
sion of 1867, as to the concurrent circulation of the two metals in 
that country: 

It is well known by all that this ratio (of 1808), by the simple reason of its 
being fixed, could not remaincorrect. There was quickly _—_ on gold, 
and silver remained almost alone in circulation until near 1850. 
of the mines of California and Australia suddenly changed this situation by 
throwing into the European market a very considerable quantity of gold. 


There wasa premium on silver to the extent of 8 per mille, and it disappeared 
almost completely from circulation, yielding place to gold. 


RESULTS SINCE DEMONETIZATION. 

If the demonetization of silver has wrought the grave wrongs 
our friends allege, and they assert it is the duty of this Govern- 
ment alone to assume the very serious and hazardous responsibil- 
ity of the free coinage of silver, surely the burden is upon them to 
demonstrate its absolute safety to the labor, industrial, and com- 
mercial iv:terests of the country. Do not the results of the past | 
twenty years refute their contention? From the commencement 
of this unparalleled era let us recite a few of the achievements tp | 
to the election of Grover Cleveland in November, 1892. With his 
Administration, as Republicans, we bear no responsibility, for it 
wantonly reversed the policies of the Government that brought | 
such unexampled prosperity and made possible such wonderful | 
accomplishments. 

My contention relates to a period and to conditions existing ante- 
rior to the election of Mr. Cleveland and a Democratic Congress | 
in 1892. I make little or no comparisons with conditior « or prices | 
existing since that time. I admit the depressed and unusual con- | 
ditions now existing, that have most injuriously affected the pro- 
ducers of all commodities, the farmer, the laborer, and the manu- 
facturer. The disastrous policy of this Administration has lessened 
the price of all articles of production, has driven labor into en- | 
forced idleness, has unsettled all values, and discouraged enter- 
prise of whatever character. Thesé abnormal conditions, I hold, 
are the result of unwise legislation, and independent of the money 
question. They may be corrected and the favorable conditions 
existing under the last Republican Administration can be restored 
by wise and proper legislation. 

Commencing with 1873, in twenty years we reduced the national | 
debt $1,230,000,000, and the annual interest charge over $91,000,- | 
000. From 1870 to 1890 we increased our national wealth from 
$30.000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. In addition tc paying the na- 


The discovery 
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tional debt and adding so vastly to our wealth, individuals had 
deposited over $2,000,000,000 in savings banks and building and 
loan associations, largely acquired during this period. The amount 
paid in wages to the 3,750,000 employees in our manufactories in 
1890 was $2,225,000,000, and the value of the product aggregated 


| $9,372,000,000, exceeding by 125 per cent that of any other Gov- 


ernment in the world. In the like time the manufacture of pig 
iron increased 200 per cent, railroad mileage over 150 per cent, the 
passenger traffic 500 per cent, and the number of freight tons 
moved nearly 400 per cent. 

Such magnificent results could not have been accomplished 
under adverse conditions. The record of the world nowhere 
shows a parallel. This history can not be rewritten, or these facts 
obliterated. They are there to remain, and they can not be erased 
by acrimonious denunciation. During the whole period, up to 

gov- 


| ernment had been so blest by Providence in all that went to make 
| up a great, free, and prosperous people. 


If the statements of our 
economists and most eminent statisticians are to be given cre- 
dence, as deduced from the last census by the General Govern- 
ment, the wealth of the nation at no time since its foundation was 
so generally distributed amongst the people as in the year 1890. 
No people under any government, now or heretofore, was so well 
housed, fed, or clothed as the average American citizen in the 


| year 1892. 


Mr. Chairman, I glory in these mighty achievements of my 


| country and in the policies of administration that have made these 
| accomplishments possible. 


I take pride that in this golden era of 
the Republic it was led under the genius of Americanism by the 


| great party of the people that lead it in triumph through peace as 
| in war to its high and manifest destiny. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS SINCE ELECTION OF 1892. 


How changed the conditions prevailing since the election of the 
present Administration! It was elected upon an issue that pro- 
posed a reversal of the economic policies that had brought to the 
nation these marvelous results. Since then our energies have 
been stifled, hope and courage have almost fled, and instead of the 
chorus of plenty, Want’s gaunt hand has pressed close upon many 
of our people. Prostrate industries, idle wheels, smokeless fur- 
naces, palsied capital, idle labor, unsought production have cried 


| in vain for help, and the only answer of ** triumphant Democracy” 


was the Wilson bill, with its ‘‘ perfidy and dishonor,” that wrecked 
our prosperity and ruined our industries. Thehope of the nation 
is in the Republican party, whose policies have energized every 
industry, given life and strength to every production, stimulated 
labor and capital to their highest endeavors, and brought happi- 
ness and plenty to every home. All these will surely call back to 
power this great party in November next, for upon it are cen- 
tered the hope and the well-being of the nation. 

Under Republican legislation the largest use of silver has been 
made possible. It has been its policy to maintain the whole vol- 
ume of our currency in circulation and to sustain the parity of 
each kind with the best. In this it has succeeded. All kinds of 
money circulate on an equality, and each in our business tran<ac- 
tions possesses equal purchasing and debt-paying power. With 
an abundant revenue that Republican legislation always provided 
the redemption fund was protected and we had the most extended 
use of silver without fear or apprehension to the gold reserve. 
This can be done under the protective policy that will again be 
inaugurated as soon as the party is in full possession of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Government. 

A reversal of that policy by the present Administration has ne- 
cessitated the borrowing in times of peace of $262,000,000 to mains 
tain the gold reserve and the ordinary expenses of Government. 
Under Republican legislation, for thirteen years succeeding July 
, 1879, the total withdrawal of gold from the Treasury only 
amounted to $43,310,896. But under Democratic threats and free- 
trade legislation, from July 1, 1892, to May 20, 1896, the withdraw- 
als of gold amount to upward of $447,000,000, and over $351,000,000 
of that amount has been exported to foreign countries to make 
good the balances against us in our trade relations. Under such 
a disastrous policy how is it possible, with the most favored con- 
ditions, to sustain our financial relations under any 
may see fit to inaugurate? 

We need ample protection to defend our home market 
our labor. 


REPUBLICAN VICTORY WILL 


— 


system we 
as well as 


RESTORE PROSPERITY. 

Under the Republican system our export trade was sustained 
and it gave us a balance in our favor. Reinaugurate it, and our 
present disturbances will soon be adjusted and our financial per- 
plexities will largely, if not altogether, right themselves. With 
a Republican victory in November the conditions that existed in 
the early part of 1892 may be restored, confidence return, and 
that splendid era of Republican prosperity again bless the country. 

The Republican party has demonstrated its capacity in admin- 
istering the affairs of the Government under its legislation for 
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nearly thirty years. {t marks the greatest industrial achieve- | Each dollar that bears the stamp of the Government, whether of 


ments in the history of the world. I believe the grave problems 
involved in the present discussion will be solved by it in the 
interests of the whole people. 

A stable currency should be maintained, and its volume should 
be enlarged to keep pace with our increasing population. There 
must and should & a measure of value, just alike to debtor as 
well as to creditor. There should be neither an appreciating nor 
a depreciating dollar. As far as legislation can control it even 
and exact justice should be the sole aim. An “honest dollar” 
mears one that is equally so to rich and poor, to the employer and 
to the employee, to the producer as well as to the consumer, to 
the borrower as well as to the lender—one that possesses as nearly 
as may be the same relative purchasing power it had within a 
reasonable limit in the past and no greater, and one that will 
liquidate a just obligation in the future fairly and honorably 
without appreciation or depreciation to the wrong or injustice of 
either party. 

It occurs to me the present issue should be di of upon its 
own merits. It is the assertion of a false doctrine for members 
of the same a to involve with it the great principle of pro- 
tection that has done so much to ennoble labor and develop our 
industrial life. In the end no great cause can be promoted by 
such a course, nor will the American people accept for it as an 
explanation that, under ee conditions, just objections may 
be made against the revenue bill passed by this House. Disguise 
the position as it may be, in my judgment the Republicans of the 
nation will resent it asan unjust and arbitrary assertion and un- 
worthy the forum of fair and honorable discussion. 

REFUBLICAN PARTY FAVORS BIMETALLISM. 

All Republicans confessedly must stand upon the national plat- 
form of 1892 until the party otherwise announces itself. The 
party then declared for bimetallism and the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, and that the ene and debt-pay- 
ing power of every dollar should be equal. All Republicans prac- 
tically are bimetallists, and they must be such if they adhere to 
the declared principles of the party. They differ, however, widely 
as to how that desired object shall be accomplished. The advo- 
cates of free coinage assert that by the sole legislative act of this 
Government admitting silver to our mints at the ratio of 16 to 1 
true bimetallism will attained. Those who do not share this 
view believe such a course would at once drive gold out of circu- 
lation, contract our currency, reduce us to a silver basis, and in- 
stead of bimetallism we would have silver monometallism. 

They also believe that money has a world-wide relation and that 
a nation in and for itself can not act independently without hav- 
ing regard to its commercial relations with the potential govern- 
ments of the world. Law may control domestic transactious, but 
it is largely impotent outside the limits of its own sovereignty. 
They further believe that concurrent action may be brought about 
by the leading powers, so that this undertaking may be jointly 
assumed and silver again restored to its rightful place. Such has 
oes and I believe is the position of the great body of the party 
to-day. 

The Republican party has always been generous and not arbi- 
trary. It believes in the largest liberty and trusts that honest dif- 
ferences may be reconciled, It, however, believes in the rightful 
rule of the majority and that no arbitrary confederation within 
its membership should seek to strike down or withhold its assent 
to cherished principles of the party’s faith in order to coerce the 
employment of their particular method by which silver is to be 
restored, which method was recently here repudiated by the great 
majority of the representatives of the y, and, I believe, will 
be by the party itself, if recent expressions in the State conven- 
tions are any guide. 

THY 188UE 18 THE USE OF GOLD AND SILVER AGAINST SILVER MONO- 

METALLISM. 

Let the issue be fairly and candidly made, so that it alike may 
be understood on the farm, in the shop, and in the counting room. 
To my mind the issue is not between the gold standard and bi- 
metallism, as the advocates of free coinage would state it. It 
might, rather, with accuracy be said, that it is a contest on the 
one hand between gold and the largest use of silver ever employed 
in the world’s history and silver monometallism on_ the other. 
The real issue, however, is the method to be — by which 
real and genuine bimetallism may be secured. it be by this 
Government alone assuming the responsibility and the unlimited 
coinage of silver at our mints, or by intelligently and consistently 
seeking the cooperation of other great powers to that end, and in 
the meantime avowedly adhering to our present standard? 

To my mind the agitation of free and unlimited coin of sil- 
ver by this Government alone is harmful in the highest degree to 
the industrial and commercial interests of the country; is de- 
structive of confidence where capital is looking to new enterprises 
and more extended employment. Upon the issue thus made, I 
oppose it. Iam in favor of existing standards until changed by 
international agreement. I favor earnest and honest cooperation 
to that end, and that this Government should take the initiative. 


silver, gold, or paper, must sess equal purchasing and debt- 
paying power. Our national credit must be maintained at home 
as well as abroad, and must be kept as untarnished as our honor 
Good faith demands that every obligation must be sacredly kept, 
and paid in the same currency or its equivalent as that upon 
which the original transaction was based. I believe the over- 
whelming judgment of the country favors this course, which, to 
my mind, is the one of safety as well as national honor. : 


Contested Election Case—Mitchell vs. Walsh, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 2, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions— 

“ Resolved, That James J. Walsh was not elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-fourth Co from the Eighth Congressional district of New York 
and is not entitled to his seat. 

“* Resolved, That John Murray Mitchell was elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-fourth Con, from the Eighth Congressional district of New York 
and is entitled to seat *’— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the majority report in this case there are ex- 
om findings of fact, which we say are absolutely unsupported 

y the evidence. There is a finding that Tammany Hall was & 
beneficial organization and not a political organization in its 
inception. I say there is no evidence in the case to show that. 
They say that Tammany Hall constituted, in the election of 1894, 
a conspiracy for the purchase of votes for the Democratic ticket 
and for the contestee. I say there is not a word of evidence to 
show that. They say that Tammany Hall appointed captains for 
the several election districts, and leaders—naming them—for the 
several assembly districts. I say there is no evidence of that. 
The majority, in its = names certain men as Tammany cap- 
tains: In the twenty-fifth district, Thomas Collins; in the thir- 
tieth district, James P. Divver; in the thirty-fifth, John O'Rourke; 
— the thirty-sixth, Mike Callahan; and in the forty-fourth, Thomas 

neen, 

i told the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lona] on Friday last 
that I should call upon him to furnish the evidence in support of 
these findings, and he has failed to doit. I call upon him now, 
in the remainder of his time, which he has reserved, to show the 
truth of these findings by any evidence in the case. There is no 
such evidence. He refers to a printed book, purporting to have 
been printed by somebody in New York, and purporting to con- 
tain a list of Tammany members and officers. So far as I know 
he relies upon that book alone to prove these facts. Is that evi- 
dence? Is that the kind of evidence on which the majority of 
this committee, acting judicially, are willing to find facts? Is 
that the kind of evidence on which the majority of this House 
are to be asked to unseat a member of the House who is returned 
elected? Certainly no judicial tribunal worthy of the name ever 
acted on such evidence to render judgment in any cause. There 
is no evidence in the case that these men were ever appointed by 
Tammany Hali for any purpose, or that they acted for Tammany 
Hall in any capacity on election day. There is not a word of 
evidence to support these findings as to any of these districts in 
question. 

Their next finding is as follows: 

The work of bribing the votersin each district was intr«~ted to a Tammany 


captain, who carried on his operations near the voting booth. 

I say there is absolutely no evidence to support that finding. 
There is no evidence that Tammany Hall appointed captains for 
that or for any other p: , or that these men oe Tam- 
many Hall in any way auras, What is the evidence by which 
the majority of the committee seek to support this finding? They 
set forth in their report the best evidence they have been able to 
find to sustain these positions. The first testimony which they 
cite is that of John Sanford. 

If gentlemen will turn to 4 of the majority report they will 
find his testimony there quoted. He testifies that on election day 
he took two or three men to a man whom he su was a Tam- 
many worker in the twenty-fifth election district, but he admits 
that he did not know the man, and he nowhere testifies that that 
man ever was appointed aay Hall, or that he represented 
Tammany Hall, or the mocratic y, or Mr. alsh, the 
contestee, in any capacity whatever. t me say further there is 
not a word of evidence to show that - man was asked to vote 
for Mr. Walsh or that any man was paid upon the understandi 
or ae that he should vote fo . Walsh. Thereis:.o 
dence di y connecting Mr, Walsh with the matter at ail, and, 
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as Mr. Walsh himself has said here, there is no evidence that he 
was connected with Tammany Hall at the time of the election, 
and no evidence in the case to show that he ever was connected 
with it, unless this House is willing to take as evidence a printed 
document identified by a witness as a list of Tammany Hall officers 
and members, but of which he knows nothing except that it pur- 
ports to give a list of such officers and members. 

There is no testimony of anybody and no evidence of any kind, 
except the fact that some person has printed a book which con- 
tains certain names—among them the name of Mr. Walsh as a 
vice-president of Tammany Hall. In fact, he was not a vice-presi- 
dent of Tammany Hall at the time of the election. But I do not 
care to go outside of the record to discuss this case. If this case 
is to be decided judicially, it must be decided upon the evidence in 
the record. If it is not to be decided judicially upon the evidence 
in the record, then the contestee is in the hands of his political 
enemies, to be dealt with according to their prejudices. To treat 
this book as evidence is to ignore the rules of evidence. I say that 
this printed document, without any evidence to show that a word 
contained in it is true, or that these men were really selected or 
appointed to represent Tammany Hall in any capacity, withouta 
word to show that they acted for Tammany Hall, is utterly worth- 
less, and vitiates the finding that is based uponit. John Sanford, 
whose testimony the majority cite in support of these findings, 
certainly did not show by his testimony that there was a Tam- 
many captain in the twenty-fifth district representing Tammany 
Hall for the poe of bribing voters or for any other purpose. 
He was asked this question concerning the conduct of this alleged 
Tammany captain, this man whom Sanford supposed to be a Tam- 
many worker, but whom he did not know: 

Q. Did he (referring to this alleged Tammany worker) say anything to 
them about whether they would receive anything for voting? 
The WiTNeEss. He did not, that I know of. 
2. Did you see this Tammany man give them money? : 
. No, sir; I did not see that worker, but I saw another man told to give 
them money give them a silver dollar.” 

Who was the other man? It nowhere appears who he was or 
what he was, or who ‘‘told” him to give money. The witness 
further testified that he was not sure that this occurred at the 
twenty-fifth election district; that he “ kind of thought” it was 
the twenty-fifth district, but never took much notice of it. 

The testimony of the next witness, Patrick J. Lynch, is equally 
irrelevant and worthless. He testified that some man, whom he 
does not know and can not describe, gave him 50 cents for regis- 
tering on a date which he does not remember; that the same party 
who paid him 50 cents for registering paid him for voting on 
election day. He testifies that at the time of registering nothing 
was said to him about voting either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic ticket; that as he was going from the lodging house to the 
polling piace he saw the same man; that the man called to him, 
**Come here, I want to see you all,” referring to the witness and 
his three companions. He testifies that this man handed him a 
Democratic ticket and a paster; that he did not look at the paster, 
but recognized the ticket as a Democratic ticket; that the man said 
to him, ‘‘ I will see you all right,” and showed him how to vote 
the ballot. When the witness had learned to vote the ballot the 
man said, ‘* All right,” and put the paster on the ballot. 

Mind you, this witness testifies that he does not know what 
the paster was, that he did not notice what it was, that he recog- 
nized the ballot as a Democratic ballot, but did not know what 
the ter was, but that he voted the paster and not the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He testified that the man named $2 as the price of 
a vote and gave him a bill which he supposed to be a two-dollar 
bill, but afterwards discovered to be only $1, and that he asked the 
man for the odd dollar, but never gotit. [Laughter.] Hetestifies 
that he could not tell the name of the man who gave him the Demo- 
cratic ticket and the paster; he testifies that he voted; but he does 
not testify for whom he voted for Representative in Congress or 
for any other office, and he says be did not recognize the paster 
that he voted. 

Here I will call attention to the fact that may all of these 
witnesses testify to being asked to vote by men whom they did 
not know, or men whose connection with Tammany Hall or with 
the Democratic party they knew nothing of and do not state in 
their testimony. They testify generally that they were asked to 
vote the Democratic ticket, but the evidence here shows that Mr. 
Walsh’s name was not on any ticket which was denominated the 
** Democratic ticket” on that day. 

Mr. QUIGG. Did not that same witness testify that he saw 
this same Democratic worker pay—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE a oe Democratic worker! How does 
it appear that the man was a Democratic worker? That is an as- 
sumption, and that is the fatal weakness of this testimony. 

Mr: sha Well, that he saw the same person who had given 
him a ocratic ticket and a paster and asked him to vote and 
= him a dollar and owes him a dollar still [laughter]—did not 

t witness testify that he saw that same man buy 18 or 20 other 
votes? 
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Mr. MAGUIRE. No; he doesnot. He testifies that other men 
got money and told him about it—that they got money from some 
man, whom he nowhere names and whom he in no manner con- 
nects with the contestee, or with any organization or party to 
which the contestee belonged. Nor does he show that either him- 
self or any other person voted for the contestee, or voted any 
ticket upon which the contestee’s name appeared. 

Mr. QUIGG. The gentleman surely does not contend—— 

Mr. PRINCE rose. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PRINCE], because he has the record in his hand, and I hope he will 
do what no other member of the committee has yet done—show 
from the record some evidence to support the charge of bribery. 

Mr. PRINCE. Did I understand the gentleman from Califor- 
nia to say that John Sanford did not say that he himself saw this 
worker pay money to other workers? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. John Sanford did not say he saw that worker 
pay money to other workers. He said he saw another 1taan who 
was directed to pay money to other voters; he does not say who 
directed him to do it, nor in what capacity, nor of what politics 
was either the man who gave the direction or the man who was 
directed to pay the money. 

Mr. PRINCE. What does the gentleman say in regard to this 
extract from the evidence? 

Q. How many do you think you saw outside of these three men that re- 


ceived money from that man or men around there? 
A. Oh, I suppose 15 or 20; I do not know. 


2. Fifteen or 20, at the least? 
. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

No cross-examination. 

What does the gentleman say to that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I say that it is absolutely irrelevant. The 
witness does not say and does not know from whom he saw them 
get the money, or for what purpose they got it. He so testifies, 
That is no evidence whatever of bribery in the interest of the con- 
testee—not in the least. 

Mr. QUIGG. May I now ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUIGG. The gentleman from California does not wish to 
be understood as alleging that there was any difference whatever 
between the Democratic ticket in the city of New York at the last 
general election—that is, in 1894—and the Tammany Hall ticket, 
does he? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do, most positively. The evidence shows it 
as clearly as it is possible for evidence to show anything. The con- 
testant introduced the Democratic State ballot, which does not 
contain the name of the contestee. It is the official ballot. The 
ballot on which the contestee’s name appeared was the Tammany 
Hall ballot, officially designated by that name, and that name only, 
and introduced by the contestant in evidence. 

Mr. QUIGG. Does the gentleman when he speaks of the Dem- 
ocratic State ticket mean the ticket containing the names of men 
who were to be voted for as State officers? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. AsStateofficers,including Representatives in 
Congress. And I refer to the evidence offered by the contestant 
to support that statement. 

There is not a scintilla of evidence—even hearsay—and you have 
nothing else; there is not a particle even of hearsay evidence to 
show that Mr. Walsh received any vote of any man who was 
bribed, or in any way otherwise influenced, unless it be inferen- 
tially concluded from such evidence (worthless as it is) that he 
must have received the votes of those who voted the Democratic 
ticket because his name was on that ticket. I say his name was 
not on the official ‘‘ Democratic” ticket, nor upon any ticket de- 
nominated ‘‘ Democratic.” I say that testimouy that a man was 
bribed to vote the Democratic ticket, when it appears from the evi- 
dence that the contestee’s name was not on any ticket denominated 
Democratic—was not on the official ballot designated as Demo- 
cratic—can not possibly give rise to the inference that he received 
any advantage from any such bribery by whomsoever committed, 
That is what I say on that point. It is only by that false and un- 
warranted inference that contestee can be found to have received 
any bribed votes. 

Mr. TAYLER. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does not the contestee admit that he was in- 
dorsed by the State Democracv and by the Empire State Democ- 


racy? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The conteste: must have his rights deter- 
mined by the evidence in the record, and not by any quizzing on 
the floor. 

Mr. TAYLER. I mean does he not admit it by his formal stip- 
ulation and assent incorpvratcd in the record? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That ais name was on the ticket? 

Mr. TAYLER. That he was the candidate of the Empire State 
Democracy. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I admit that, of course, but his name was 
not on their ticket. 
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Mr. TAYLER. But if he was the candidate of all organiza- 
tions known by the name of Democratic as well as of the Tam- 
many organization would he not be voted for upon the Demo- 
cratic ticket? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; not necessarily. The Democratic ticket 
(official) was printed without his name and those who voted that 
ticket did not vote for him unless they wrote his name in. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does he not admit that Tammany Hall was a 
regular Democratic organization? 

r. MAGUIRE. I do not admit anything that is not in the 
record. There is no such showing. I am not here to admit any- 
thing. I do not believe that to be the proper way to try an elec- 
tion case on this floor. The evidence of both parties is in the rec- 
ord, and it is not for members arguing the case to admit or deny 
anything outside of the record. 

r. TAYLER. But my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from California, 1 regret to say, seems to be more remark- 
able for what he does not know about this record than for what 
he does know. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is my opinion of the majority of the 
committee. Their judgment does not seem to have been directed 
by the evidence in the record. As for myself, I have carefully ex- 
amined the evidence and base my judgment upon it alone. 

Mr. TAYLER. Is not that admission in specific form in the 
record—that Tammany Hall is the regular Democratic organiza- 
tion of the city of New York? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Such an admission, if in the record, is unim- 
portant. That would not show or tend to show that a witness 
who testifies that he voted the ‘‘ Democratic ticket,” or that he 
had seen others vote the ‘‘ Democratic ticket,” meant that he had 
voted or had seen others vote the ‘‘ Tammany Hall ticket,” when 
it conclusively appears by other evidence that there was a ticket 
denominated and officially designated the ‘‘ Democratic ticket,” 
voted regularly at that election. 

Contestee’s name was not on the ‘‘ Democratic ticket,” but was 
on the ‘Tammany Hall ticket.” Yet, in order to find that any 
person was bribed to vote for contestee, you are driven to the 
absurdity of contending that such person voted the ‘‘ Tammany 
Hall ticket,” although the witnesses testify that those persons 
voted the ‘‘ Democratic ” ticket. 

Now, I say this: Ido not admit and will not discuss anything 
outside of the record; the record shows or contains an admission 
that Mr. Walsh was indorsed by the State mente. But it 
appears further that his name was not on the ticket. It does ap- 

sar that Edward J, ae was their nominee, It also appears 
hat shortly before the election he declined the nomination and 
Mr. Walsh was indorsed by the State Democracy, but it seems the 
indorsement was not in time to get his name on the ticket. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a mistake; it was in time. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, at all events, the name does not appear 
on the ticket. It is immaterial whether it was in time or not. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the trouble is, the fact that he was in- 
dorsed by the State Democracy does not show that he received the 
vote of any man who voted that ticket, or the ticket of that 


party, unless it is expressly testified that his name was on the |. 


ticket. The voting of that ballot does not give rise to a presump- 
tion that his name was voted, 

Mr. TAYLER. The gentleman from California does not want 
to do any injustice or to create a misapprehension? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Certainly not, 

Mr. TAYLER. The gentleman understands, no doubt, that 
the title ‘‘State Democracy” is a mere title, and that it does not 
relate to the area over which the State Democracy spread 
itself— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I knowof nothing of that kind in the record. 

Mr. TAYLER. That is what I thought. 
an MAGUIRE, I know of no such evidence in the record at 


Mr. TAYLER. Very well; then I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I believe the gentleman from Kansas desired 
to ask me a question. 

Mr. LONG. From the record as made up in this case, what 
does the gentleman understand to have been the regular Demo- 
cratic organization in this particular Congressional district? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Iam not discussing regular Democratic or- 
ganizations now. 

Mr. LONG. From the record—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE (continuing). Nobody testifies that he voted 
the ticket of a reg Democratic organization. Some witnesses 
do testify that they were hired to vote the Democratic ticket— 
hired by somebody, they do not know whom, and whose connec- 
tion with the Democratic party they do not understand or know 
anything about. Now, the question to determine is how far that 
testimony has any connection whatever with this contestee in any 
manner, when the witness simply declares that he voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and does not say for whom he voted, does not say 
that he voted for Mr. Walsh, and does not in any way connect Mr. 
Walsh with his vote. 
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Mr. LONG. Now, will the tleman answer m i 
Mr. MAGUIRE, | What question? ee 
r. . As to the regular Democratic organization j 
Congressional district. What was it called? eee te this 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I know that there were three tickets there 
a ag ve to be regular in their way. One was called the T 
many Hall ticket, another the State Democracy, and the other 
the Empire State Democracy. 

Mr. LONG. I want to know whether the gentleman repudiates 
this admission, found on page 133 of the record: 
nt conpontan en penet the regular Democratic organization is com. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Thatis all right. 

Mr. LONG. You admit that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Idonotquestionit. But how does that show 
that a man who says he voted the Democratic ticket voted for 
Mr. Walsh, when it appeared conclusively by the official ballots 
that his name was not on any ticket so designated? 

Mr. LONG. Was his name on the Tammany Hall ticket? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONG. The Tammany Hall organization and the Demo- 
cratic organization were identical, or rather the Democratic 
organization in this district, the regular one, was known as Tam- 
many Hall. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iam not going to decide a dispute between 
the State Democracy and the Tammany Hall Democracy, as to 
which was the regular organization. Itis quiteimmaterial. The 
question here relates to tickets, not to party organizations. 

Mr. LONG. Iam not speaking of the State Democracy. You 
admit that Mr. Walsh’s name was on the Tammany Hall ticket, 
and the record shows that the regular Democratic organization 
was called Tammany Hall? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUIGG. I wish we might get some of the Democratic 
members of the House to make the same distinction about the 
organization that the gentleman does. 

Mr. SULZER. It will be made. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. There is no evidence that anybody who 
claimed to have voted the Democratic ticket voted for Walsh. The 
evidence concerning the hiring of anybody to vote the Democratic 
ticket is no showing whatever that the man who did the hiring 
was in any way connected with Tammany Hall. 

The gentleman made some considerable point on the fact that 
two of these districts are large lodging-house districts, and that 
from 20 lodging houses in New York 800 men voted, 

Mr. LONG, I did not make that statement. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Then the gentleman stated that 800 were 
registered. Is that it? 

Mr. LONG. I made that statement. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. And he contends that it isextraordinary that 
800 men should be registered from 20 lodging houses in the city 
of New York. - 

Mr. LONG. I did not state that it was extraordinary in the 
city of New York for anything like that to occur. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The testimony shows that these are lodging 
houses for poor men; that they are lodging houses for the classes 
paying from 15 to 50 cents for lodging. I do not know whether 
the record shows it or not—— 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. For how ane ee 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Theevideneeis that many of them have lived 
there for many years. It does not appear anywhere that any 
of them had not been living there ong enough to vote; and 
with lodging houses in that section of New York City, seven- 
story houses in which rooms or lodgings are rented at from 15 to 
50 conts per night, it must appear manifestly that unless 20 lodg- 
ing houses contained an average of 800 regular lodgers it would 
be impossible for the landlords or proprietors to pay the rent and 
carry on the houses. I see nothing extrao: in the fact of 
me registration or of that number of voters from the lodging 

ouses. 

But unless the all wrongs or frauds or bribery are in some 
way connected with the contestee or with the men who were sup- 
porting the ticket on which his name appears, all evidence con- 
cerning false registration and bribery must fail so far as this case 
is concerned. 

So much for the testimony of Patrick Lynch. He proves noth- 
ing. The next witness is William L. Wilson. His statement is 
that on the election day in question he lived in the house called 
the Bismarck, No. 9 Mulberry street; that he voted from that num- 
ber; that he knows Dan O’Rourke; that O’Rourke is the Tammany 
captain in that district; that he saw O’Rourke around the polls 
on election day; that in the presence of ten or eleven men, of 
whom the witness was one, the witness asked O’Rourke, ‘‘ What 
was into it?” and he said, ‘‘ Two hundred.” In answer to a ques- 
tion he said that by two hundred O’Rourke meant $2. 

How he knew what O’Rourke meant does notappear. Then the 
witness testifies that O'Rourke asked him, ‘‘Where are you from?” 
The witness stated where he was from, and O’Rourke answered, 


am- 





*‘T am not buying any votes out of the Bismarck.” The witness 
further testifies: ‘‘I went right away then. When he said he | 
wasn’t buying anybody out of the Bismarck I went away. I seen 
Icouldn’t get nothing.” He testifies that there was another | 
young man assisting O’Rourke, but that he didn’t know who he 
was. He further testifies that O’Rourke said to the ten or eleven | 
men who were standing around, ‘‘ There was two hundred in it. 
Go ahead. Pushitalong.” He further testified that he knew the | 
men who were standing around when Dan O’Rourke said there 
was two hundred in it; that they all lived in the Bismarck. He 
afterwards modified that statement by saying that five of them | 
lived in the Bismarck, and that the others registered out of the | 
one of these men who 


Globe, on Park Row. 
He was asked to give the name of an 
were standing around at the time that O'Rourke made this very 
important statement, and although five of the men were living 
with him at the Bismarck, he testified that he did not know the 
name of any of them, because “they all have nicknames, such as 
Jack, Bill, John, or something else.” The witness further testi- 
fies that he voted on that day, but was not paid anything for his | 


vote. 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Waitaminute. To the question, “‘ Did you | 
see anyone paid for their votes on election day?” he answered, 
“No, sir.” He testified afterwards that he knew of his own 
knowledge that several men were paid for their votes, but that he | 
could not tell the right name of any of the men. 

Mr. LONG. Now will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Yes. 

Mr. LONG. D€@8s the gentleman believe, in the light of that 
testimony, that these men lived at those lodging houses for years, 
when they did not know each other’s names? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not see anything in this testimony incon- 
sistent with it. This witness was simplylying. That is all there | 
is about that, and the rest of his testimony clearly shows it. He 
was not with five other men from the Bismarck at that time. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does the testimony of that witness show that | 
Dan O’Rourke was a Tammany captain? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; I think not. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does he not say so, or is he a liar? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He shows no knowledge of it. 

Mr. TAYLER. He is asked: 

Do you know John O'Rourke? 


A. Yes, sir. 
the Democratic captain of that district? 





| 


. Is he 
. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLER. Now, one other question. 
ever deny that witness’ testimony? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. As to what? 

Mr. TAYLER. As to anything. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think not. 

Mr. TAYLER. That he was a Tammany captain, or that he 
had paid witnesses or parties to vote. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I thinknot. There is no testimony here that 
he paid voters to vote for anybody, or at all. The evidence is 
that he said he would not buy the votes of Wilson and the others 
who offered their votes for sale to him. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman in that connection also refer 
to the evidence on page 151 of the record, where the reason is 
given why O’Rourke would not buy anybody out of the Bis- 
—_—— somebody else having been designated to look after that 

use? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will come to that later. 

Mr. LONG. Very well; I hope the gentleman will. 

Mr. QUIGG. They do not duplicate, in this system. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. ‘The witness further testified that one of the 
men—— 

Mr. LONG. Iunderstand the gentleman will refer to that later. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. iwillrefertothatlater. The witness further 
testifies that one of the men was named Wolf, and that he lived 
at No. 9 Mulberry street, in the Bismarck; that ‘‘some other 
man” paid Wolf for his vote; that he could not tell who the man 
was; that he didn’t see the money paid to Wolf; that the way he 
knew that Wolf was paid for his vote was that Wolf gave him 
(the witness) a drink out of the money; that he could not tell 
whether Wolf was telling the truth to him about getting the 
money or not. When asked the following question: ‘‘ What did 
he (Wolf) tell you?” he answered: ‘‘ He says ‘Come on and have 
a drink; I have got a quarter.’ I says ‘What did you get it for?’ 
and he says ‘For my vote.’” 

. And that is all you know about it? 


Yes, sir. 
hens -_ is all you know about anything being paid on election day for 


tes 
‘A. Yes, sir. (Page 153.) 
The witness further testifies that, prior to the election, he lived 


at the Bismarck four or five years continuously, and voted out of 


Did Dan O’Rourke 
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| liam A. Hoar, before whom the statement of the last witness was 


| witness who testified before Mr. Hoar because of the falsity of 


| the witnesses of whose testimony I have spoken was taken before 


| to take testimony. 






AOT 


there three or four times. The testimony of William L. Wilson, 
from beginning to end, is that of an unscrupulous, common black- 
guard, who tried to sell his vote to Dan O'Rourke, who, he says, 
was a Tammany captain in the thirty-fifth election district, and 
whose vote O’Rourke refused to buy, and, after vainly attempt- 
ing to sell his vote, he finally voted without pay at half past 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The next witness whose testimony is cited in the report of the 
majority is John Reilly. His statement was made before Wil* 






































































also made. And here I may as well state the views of both the 
majority and the minority concerning the position of William A. 
Hoar, who acted as a notary public in the taking of this testi- 
mony. Mr. Hoar at the time of the taking of the testimony was 
not a notary public and was not authorized under any law to ad- 
minister an oath or to certify tothe testimony in a contested elec- 
tion case. Mr. Hoar had been a notary for Kings County, N. Y., 
in which he had resided. For the purpose of taking this testimony, 
or shortly before the taking of this testimony, he removed from 
Kings County to the city of New York, thereby vacating his of- 
fice under the law of New York. He was selected by the con- 
testant as the notary before whom these witnesses should be 
examined. Hehad no authority to administer oaths, and no prose- 
cution for perjury could be instituted or maintained against any 


any testimony there given. The testimony of Wilson and of 
Lynch, and I think the testimony of Sanford, though I have not 
time to ascertain, was all taken before this unauthorized notary. 
Mr. LONG. What is the statement of the gentleman from 
California on that point? 
Mr. MAGUIRE. It is that the testimony of most, if not all, of 


William A. Hoar, who was not a notary authorized under the law 


Mr. LONG. Certainly the gentleman does not wish to make 
that statement to this House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. LONG. Do you claim that the testimony of John Sanford 
was taken before Mr. Hoar under such conditions? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I said that I was not certain about the testi- 
mony of Sanford, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. LONG. Was not that testimony taken before Mr. Hoar 
after his appointment as a notary for the county of New York? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have not before me the date of the taking 
of that testimony, nor have I the date of Mr. Hoar’s appointment. 
I find, however, that the testimony of Sanford was taken before 
William A. Hoar. 

Mr. LONG. Youdo not claim that the witnesses in the thir- 
tieth district, Lynch, for instance, testified before Mr. Hoar? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have been speaking of the witnesses con- 
cerning the five districts. 

Mr. LONG. Heisoneof them. Does the gentleman say that 
the testimony of Hermin, in the thirty-sixth, was taken before Mr, 
Hoar? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I havenotchargedmy memory with it. The 
minority report states what testimony was taken before Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. LONG. Iam speaking of the facts. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Patrick Lynch’s testimony was taken before 
Mr. Hoar—no; 1 do not mean Lynch, I mean Reilly. The terti- 
mony of Sanford, of Wilson, of Reilly, of Hermin, and of Mci., 
ald was taken before him. 

Mr. LONG. You stated that thetestimony of Lynch wastaken 
before Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; I said that I was mistaken about 
Lynch. I meant Reilly’s testimony. 

The next witness whose testimony is cited by the majority in 
support of its findingis Frank Hermin. His statement was taken 
before Mr. Hoar, who, as I have said, was not authorized to ad- 
minister an oath, and this testimony is therefore without the sanc- 
tion of an oath. Hermin testified that he resided at the Grand 
Windsor Lodging House, No. 9, Chatham square, that he regis- 
tered at the last election at the request of the night clerk of the 
lodging house, that the night clerk of the lodging house promised 


to give him $83 for registering, but did not give him anything. I 
read from his testimony: 
. Did you see the night clerk on election day? 
Yes, sir; I seen him in the morning, between 11 and 12. I can't tell what 
time positively, because I was about half drunk when [ met hin [ did not 


intend to vote at all, but he said, **Goand vote w 
. Did he tell you the ticket to vote? 
. The Democratic ticket. 
Q. Did he tell you to see anybody on election day? 
A. Yes, sir; and I got $2 from a man in Mike Callahan’s, right inside, in the 
back room, and he had a roll of bills there. 


This witness further testified that Mike Callahan’s was a re- 
spectable house and saloon, and that the night clerk did not pay 
him the money. 

. Who paid it to you? 
. Oh, I suppose some assistant in Mike Callahan's, it must be. 

Q. Who was the night clerk? 


*; you are good for the money 


SS 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, what connection did the night clerk have 
with the contestee? There is nothing in the case to show that he 
had any connection either with contestee or with Tammany Hall. 
Again, what ticket did the night clerk ask the witness to vote? 
The Democratic ticket, the witness says. My recollection is 

Mr. QUIGG. Lappeal to the gentleman to continue the read- 
ing of Hermin’s testimony. The rest of it is extremely significant. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will continue the reading of Hermin’s tes- 
timony, and in that testimony I will refer the gentleman 

Mr. QUIGG. The gentleman in what he was reading just now 
stopped at the answer, ‘‘ Oh, some assistant in Mike Callahan's.” 
What immediately follows is very significant, I think. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What is the gentleman reading from—from 
the brief? _ 

Mr. QUIGG. From the brief. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The part of the evidence to which the gentle- 
man refers is not before me now, but I will read it from the rec- 
ord if the gentleman will give me the e. 

Mr. TAYLER. It is on page 193—about the middle of the page. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will first refer the gentleman to pages 549, 
550, and 551—the testimony of Frank Hermin. I have already 
read his testimony as to his being hired to vote the Democratic 
ticket, as to his having voted the Democratic ticket, and as to his 
having gone into a saloon owned by a man named Mike Callahan 
and receiving a dollar from somebody who he presumed was an as- 
sistant of Mike Callahan. He testifies on page 549 and the follow- 
ing pages how he came to give that testimony, and that it was 
false; and he testifies to how. he came to be a witness in the case: 

I was picked up by aman named Nathan. Asked me to come and have a 
drink. e had several drinks, and he brought me down and said, “If you 
come down here you will make all kinds of money. Come down to 4+ e 
atreet—to Rawson's office, attorney for John Murray Mitchell." Had several 
drinks before I went there. Half drunk when I got there. I had a bottle of 
beer in the office of Mr. Rawson. * * * Nathan said that I could make $10 
to $50 and a suit of clothes out of it before the thing got through. 

Nathan was one of the clerks in the office of Mr. Rawson, the 
xttorney for John Murray Mitchell; and the man to whom these 

propositions were made is one of the principal witnesses of Mr. 
itchell, produced to show bribery in one of the districts, and 
whose testimony is cited and quoted by the majority of the com- 
mittee in its showing of evidence supposed to be sufficient to over- 
turn the election of Mr. Walsh, as certified to this House, and to 
justify the House in unseating him. The witness continues: 

Nathen paid for my lodging that night. We had sevoral drinks ether; 
went to bed pretty well drunk. Saw him next morning. Had d 8 With 
him. He brought me down to Rawson's office. He ed me one side and 
asked me, * Don't you want togoup to New London?” Saw Nathan followin 
day. ‘look me down to Rawson's office. Said when he left, “I guess I wi 
take care of you again to-night.’’ He showed me a two-dollar bill and a one. 
Saw him next morning. Went again to Rawson's office. Had several drinks 
on the waydown. I had a bottle of whisky in my pocket when I got to Raw- 
son's office, Nathan bought it for me at No.9 Bowery, and when I went into 
the office I was py well full; and in that condition I gave my testimony. 
After that I went to New London: four men with me—McDonald, Bernstein. 
Paddy Ryan,andanother. Saw Mr. Mitchell when Icame down. He treated 
me to a couple of whiskies and one cigar—three rounds. 1 received $1 that 
night from Mr. Cochran, a witness in thiscase. The following Sunday Coch- 
van gave three of us a half dollar apiece to come down the followin ednes- 
day. Wentdown the following Wednesday; Bernstein gave me f a dollar. 
I had a couple of drinks before I signed my testimony— inandI. At 
New don I ped at the Hoffman House with a man aeaned Ryan— 
Lynch, Bernstein, McDonald, and myself. We were all pretty well druuk up 


there. 

These men named by Hermin are the principal witnesses of the 
contestant, by whose testimony concerning alleged conversations 
that they had with voters whom they did not know, and with 
alleged Democratic workers whom they did not know, and could 
not name and could not describe, the majority of the committee 
undertake to show fraud and bribery in these several districts. 
Siere is more of Hermin’s testimony: 

I saw plenty of beer in Mr. Rawson'soffice. We had all we wanted to drink 
at New London. I did not pay a cent for it; Mr. Rawson's agents paid for it. 

Mr. QUIGG. From what page is the gentleman reading? 

Mr SAGUIRE. I am reading a condensation of the evidence. 
It runs over pages 549, 550, and 551. I have not time to read in 
full the questions and answers, or I would gladly do so. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONG. Did the contestee introduce any evidence to con- 
trovert or refute the statement of Mr. Hermin? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Why, sir, Mr. Hermin testified that he did 
not know whether he voted the Democratic or the ublican ticket 
on election day; and he did not know that he voted at all. What 
need was there of contradicting Hermin? And let me say to the 
gentleman from Kansas that the record introduced by the con- 
testant shows that Hermin did not vote at all on election day. 

Now, sir, the testimony of all the witnesses whose testimony is 
cited and quoted in the majority report in support of the findings 
of the committee is of that character throughout. Most of it was 
taken before Mr. Hoar, who was not authorized to administer 
oaths, a fact which the contestant must have known when he se- 
lected hin: to take the testimony of these thrice-perjured and un- 
worthy witnesses, who according to their own testimony were of 
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the basest character, ready to sell votes and testimony for the 
merest trifle. 

Mr. QUIGG. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
record on page 565, giving the a of Hermin subsequently 
to the incidents about which the gentleman has been reading. 
He read from this pert of the record a while ago but stopped 
short at the statement about the witness going into a back room 
at Mike Callahan’s. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
these questions and answers, beginning near the top of page 565: 

; e Did - night clerk pay you the money? No, sir.” Is that correct? 

Q. “Who paid it to you?—A. Some assistant in Mike Callahan's.” Is that 
“A. That is right. 

Q. “ Did this night clerk turn you over to that man er he said, “ This 


is all right’; in fact, he said two of us were all righ 
A. That is right. 


2. “Did you give that man any money?—A. Yes, sir.” 
. That is right, sir. 


2. “How muchi—A. He gave me two one-dollar bills.” 
. That is right, sir. 


Q. “Did you say you voted on that day?—A. Yes, sir.” 


And he corroborates this whole testimony. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The record shows that he did not vote. Hoe 
testified once that he did not vote, that he did not know whether 
he voted at all or not, and did not know what ticket he voted. 

Mr. QUIGG. This is a statement of his evidence, and he pro- 
nounces it correct. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He states in the first instance that some- 
body—a night clerk in some lodging house—hired him to vote— 
to vote what? 

Mr. TAYLER. To vote the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Not the Sea Hall ti#®et, but the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. Now the fact is, he did not vote any ticket at all, 
and the record shows it. 

Mr. QUIGG. Does not the gentleman know that in the Demo- 
cratic State convention in New York all the contestants were 
turned out and Tammany Hall alone seated? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I know nothing that is not in the evidence in 
this case. That is the only knowledge with which we have to deal. 
I have not gone outside to find facts concerning this case, or to 
learn the current history of politics in New York, from the re- 
ports of either Democratic or Republican politicians. 

Mr. QUIGG. I hope some of the Tammany members will say 
that their party is not the Democratic party. I am listening for 
that admission. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Unless it is in the record, you will not be 
gratified with such an admission, so far as I am concerned. I am 
discussing this case from the record—the only standpoint from 
which this House can consider the case, if it is to be considered 
rs and if it is not to be so considered we may as well sub- 
mit in silence to your prejudgment; for you have the power to do 
wrong. 

Now, Mr. Speaker; I have not attempted to go th the testi- 
mony of each witness; there is not time; but I say that all the 
testimony on behalf of the contestant is es as vague, just as in- 
conclusive, just as incomplete, as that which I have analyzed and 
cited to the House. Most of the testimony concerning alleged 
bribery is by witnesses who say that “ they learned” that men 
were bribed by talking with the men afterwards in the saloons, 
and hearing them say that ‘‘ they had received money,” and stating 
the amount ie received. But nowhere is there any testi- 
mony showing that they stated, even in these conversations, that 
they had voted for Mr. Walsh, or voted any ticket on which his 
name appeared, or that anybody who had nm instrumental in 
securing the votes inentioned for Mr. Walsh had heard the wit- 
nesses say that they had voted for him. 

Now contestant, as to some of the people who are alleged to 
have committed these frauds—these election frauds in the interest 
of contestee, and against the contestant—ought to show something 
of that kind; for upon no other theory can the contestee be un- 
seated and the contestant seated. 

These men who a having sold their votes on election day, 
at from one to two do apiece, are shown by their own testi- 
mony, and that of their associates, to have been gathered up by 
four or five employees of the contestant’s a given money, 
and board, and lodging, and drink, and some of them clothing, 
right along for a considerable before they testified and 
were herded at Harlem, or in the town of Sew Leatthen, br the 
agents and representatives of the contestant’s attorney; 
money enough and food and drink, and other things of 
them, to a certainty to procure such wretches to testify to ony’ 
thing that they might be asked to testify to. ean after 
they do not give anything but hearsay evidence, evidence of the 
very poorest kind. They do not even name the men who tol 
them that they had been bribed. They deny rem i 
names in almost every case, and one of the witn 
tioned the name of four men that he claims had 
vote the within his knowledge, named 
men who it was ascertained did not vote at the election 








That is the character of testimony upon which you are asked to 
unseat Mr. Walsh. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GROsVENOR). 
the gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I just desire to say, Mr. Speaker—I had not 
expected the gavel to fall so soon—that if there is a lawyer on the 
Republican side who can take the majority report and the testi- 
mony and, examining them judicially, say that there is evidence 
sufficient to justify any court in this land in upholding any of the 
findings of the majority of the committee, I shail be exceedingly 
surprised. I venture to assert that if this House, on the evidence 
that is before it in this case, shall unseat Mr. Walsh, no crime 
that Tammany Hall ever committed would be would be worse 
than that act. I venture to say, further, that if any court in this 
land would declare judicially that Mr. Walsh is not entitled to a 
seat, and that Mr. Mitchell is, on that evidence, the judge would 
be subject to impeachment, and that the very House that will ac- 
cept such evidence as sufficient in a political case to support this 
great wrong would impeach the judge who rendered such a de- 
cision, no matter to what party he belonged. 


The time of 





Pay the Honest Claims of Private Citizens. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 8, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1806— 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know personally a man, woman, or 
child that will be benefited by one dollar of the French spoliation 
claims or the Bowman Act claims that were awarded from the 
Court of Claims in the vetoed bill. Neither do I know that there 
would a single dollar go into the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Iam interested in this purely from a sense of justice. 

There is, however, a claim for $66,970 on the Calendar of this 
House as justly due to the heirsof J. C. Howe and to Sullivan 
Forehand and others, my constituents and neighbors, from the 
United States Government as any sum ever due from any mem 
ber of this House for the food that has nourished his wife and 
children or the clothes that cover their backs or the shelter that 
has covered their heads. Not only did the officers of the Govern- 
ment rob these people of their property, but they compelled them 
to spend good money in prosecuting their cause through the 
courts. is will take a very large part of this $66,000, if they 
ever get it. This good money, spent in costs by these people, and 
the accumulated interest thereon, will eat up the whole sum, if 
not soon paid. 

For sixteen years have they been pleading for justice. Thus 
the Government, appropriating their property in the most unjust 
manner in 1868, after the war closed, refused them any com- 
pensation and compelled them to pursue their cause through the 

This claim has been unanimously approved and reported to the 
Senate in three successive Congresses; it has aeaeal t the Senate 
twice and is now on our Calendar and only fails to pass the House 
because I am not allowed to bring it before the House. 

This is the way justice is meted out to our citizens. This is 
no exceptioniul case. Bills for hundreds of just such claims are 
on the Calendars. A few of our citizens who were robbed by the 
strong arm of their own Government, which many of them fought 
to support in the days of its trial, were allowed a chance to pass 
their pills in the Republican Ln epi Congress, i y none 
of them in the Democratic Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses, and now, in this ublican Fifty-fourth Congress, 
scarcely one is allowed to come before this House in the regular 
way. Such outrageous treatment of citizens of the United States 
by their own Government is justly condemned. The cheek of 
every man ought to blush in shame and indignation at the action 
of Congress, Democratic and Republican alike, and still more 
that the Chief Executive of the nation, in the pride of his power, 
should lend himself to this bad cause in the perpetuation of the 

liation of the helpless ones he has sworn to succor and defend. 
his is what governments are instituted for among men, and this 
is what ours has failed to do, 

In the words of another: 


I tremble for my country when I remember that God is just. 
All history, sacred and profane, justifies the declaration of Holy 


Writ that ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, butsin is a reproach ' people. 
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to relieve the people of the burden of taxation which they are 
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And again, ‘‘He that oppresseth the poor to 


of any — 
es, and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come 


increase rich 
to want.” 
No Congress has excelled this House in inviting the judgment 


of God in robbing the poor, in denying them their just dues, if it 
sustains this veto of the spoliation elaims and the claims awarded 
our citizens under the Bowman Act, established in the Court of 
Claims; and also in giving to the rich, at the same time, by ap- 
propriating $70,000,000 for riversand harbors. This is taking the 
bread out of the children’s mouths to heap up riches. 

Why this injustice? Why are the just dues of our people put 
off year by year and from generation to generation? Perish the 
thought that it is because there are votes in such a course. Per- 
ish the thought that men are willing to hold their places in this 
House at the price of blood, but it still remains that cheap glory 


may be gotten by a parade of economy in saving money to the 
— Treasury in refusing to appropriate the money to pay an 
10nest debt. Only one vote, at the most, is thus to be lost, while 
a score of votes may be gained by getting an appropriation to 
spend thousands, and even millions, of dollars yearly in one’s 
‘**deestrict.” It can not be that this in any way accounts for the 
appropriation of $70,000,000 a year for rivers and harbors, and 
when $1,500,000 can not be gotten out of the House to pay honest 
debts to our citizens accumulated in the period of thirty years. 
What miserable subterfuges are resorted toin justifying members 
in such a course! 

‘**Some of these 700 claims are unjust and ought not to be paid,” 
forsooth! Shame on such pettifoggery. Have there ever been 
700 claims decided by any court and jury, in the most carefully 
tried and hotly contested cases, where some of the verdicts were 
not contrary to abstract justice? Are not courts fallible? And 
shall we refuse to enforce any of the judgments of any of our 
courts because, forsooth, there may be some of them im error? 
I venture to assert that never in any 700 cases tried by any courts 
can so few erroneous judgments be found as in the 700 awards in 
the United States Court of Claims that this House proposes to 
repudiate the payment of, This is the miserable showing of the 
opposition in this debate. 

I had rather hand down as a legacy to my children the memory 
of the burning words I have spoken in this House in denunciation 
of such wicked denial of justice as is involved in failure to vote 
to pay these vetoed claims than to deck them with all the honors 
the members of this House can ever attain in preaching and vot- 
ing that economy in expenditure must rest on the tears and 
blood of thousands who are pleading for their own at our recreant 
hands. 

| know my people, and I think they are like the people of other 
districts. I know they would resent with scorn any action of 
their representative that sought any saving of money for any 


profit to them in any act of injustice to any human being. They 
demand of me my utmost endeavors to secure justice to every 
citizen, at any cost in blood or treasure. 

Strong words have been said. Yes, and they are required, to 


fittingly rebuke such injustice. Every one of us knows that a 
man gets no recognition and none of his rights and no hearing in 
this House who does not fight for them. This grievous system 
in legislation can only be corrected by agitation. Every honest 
man should cry aloud, and spare not. Such things as I am pro- 
testing against sow the seeds of socialism, of communism, and 
even of anarchy. They cause the poor and the weak to forget 
God in their wrath, in the injustice they suffer. 
When shall these things end? 





Rivers and Harbors, 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 6, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 7977) making 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain pu 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have never opposed a river and harbor bill. I 


believe that there is no duty so important as for the Government 


compelled to bear for the transportation of their products to the 
seaboard. God gave us these rivers in their crude state, and it is 
our duty to prepare them so that ls 

ful for the purposes of commerce an 


may be navigable and use- 


to supply the wants of the 
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The gentleman from Tennessee i. WASHINGTON] said that 
this bill was fair to all sections of the country. The Tennessee 
River, the third in importance of the rivers being improved by 
the country, I regret to say, has not had one-tenth of the appro- 
priation which it usually has to carry on the important work now 
in progress on that stream. That river drains a section of the 
country connected closely with what is fast becoming the center 
of the iron industry of the world, a character of freight of more 
weight and of more value than any other kind of freightage known 
to commerce, 





ALABAMA'S MINERAL WEALTH. 


The wealth of the mineral region of Alabama is by no meang 
confined to its mines of iron and coal. In addition to these pro- 
ductions oil and gas are found in inexhaustible quantities. Build. 
ing stone of superior quality exists without limit, and quarrying 
would become a more general industry were it not that other 
vocations are more inviting. 

Gold has been mined for many years in the State, and the late 
discoveries in the Arbacoochee district gives promise of tho 
development of ore of a very rich character. 

Bauxite, or the ore of aluminum, exists in large quantities in 
the Coosa Valley in Alabama, extending up the valley into Geor- 
gia. This valuable mineral has also been found in Arkansas and 
New Mexico, but up to this time it has not been discovered at any 
other point in the United States. 

The mineral conditions which exist in Alabama are also enjoyed 
in equal richness and abundance in the adjacent of Tennessee 
and north Georgia, which is designated as the ttanooga iron 
district. The vast iron works which have been erected at Chatta- 
nooga and vicinity, and Sheffield, Florence, and Decatur, further 
down on the Tennessee River, must have water transportation for 
their products. These enterprises were inaugurated under a 
promise by Congress that the work to open the Tennessee River 
to navigation would be pressed forward with all possible rapidity, 
and for the Government to allow this work to drag along with 
inadequate appropriations is doing the greatest injustice to these 
enterprising people. 


ALABAMA’S TRON AND COAL INDUSTRIES. 

The enormous increase of coal and iron in Alabama is attracting 
the attention of the world. The annual average production of 
Alabama pig iron for the last three years has been 744,858 gross 
tons. A comparison of these figures with the production of for- 
eign countries shows that Alabama now produces almost as much 
pig iron as Russia or Austria and Hungary, more than Belgium, 
almost twice as much as Sweden and Norway, three times as 
much as Spain, and ten times as much as the combined total 
production of Canada, Mexico, Africa, Australia, Japan, India, 
Greece, and Italy; and in a few years it will produce more of this 
metal than any other country on earth, except Great Britain, and 
its production will not be equaled by any State in the Union ex- 
cept Pennsylvania. 

Alabama's great progress in iron industries is largely due to the 
exceptional advantages enjoyed by having all the materials for 
making that metal in great abundance, in close juxtaposition, and 
so near the surface that they can be assembled and manufactured 
into iron of a superb quality cheaper than at any other place in 
the world, 

This was the condition as far back as 1890, and since that time 
the economies adopted have very materially reduced the cost of 
production. 


Pensions, 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. ANDREWS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1896, 
Mr. ANDREWS said: 


ALABAMA TRON CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Again, the iron ore, lime rock, and coal are so easily mined that 
plantation negroes become efficient with a few weeks’ experience, 
and within three months they become good miners of coal. To 
show the result of these advantages, I give the exact figures of 
the cost of the principal ite1us in 1891 and 1895: 











Cost to ton of pig iron. 1891. 1895. 








Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to submit for the information of the 
CO | |__| House the following resolutions and report relating to private 
yvension bills. I ask that the resolutions and report be read in 
Ore, coke, and lime rock... .... ~~. ... ----2+ --+--0--s+00 eeneee $7. 795 $4. 1025 Pall i tim 
SAME NANO iis dd nitcckdeed snvinkavahovenbuadiipuenat 1.777 -9143 nmy e. 
(GENET THEMEN .cdnenkactacwern nesonncdseosssenmesssocsroontans 50 257 The Clerk read as follows: . 
a Whereas marked confusion and delay have resulted from the want of some 
Toba .-.. ---..------eneenennnen aren eneneenenmneeeeeeeen 10.072 | 5.2738 | uniform rule in the consideration of private pension bills: Therefore 
Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the House that all private pension bills 


should be drawn according to the rates of pension indicated by the general 
fastiy laws unless the evidence should clearly show that a eee is 
u 


Of course it would not be fair or correct to say that iron can 
be produced in Alabama at $5.2738 per ton, because we must add 
the cost of maintenance, relining, and other repairs, interest on 
capital, and actual value of materials on the ground. 

ut the great future prosperity of Alabama is doubly assured 
by the late successful experiments in the manufacture of steel. - 
After years of struggle with this problem, involving disappoint- 
ments, misfortunes, and losses, we are now producing in one of 
the Alabama furnaces, from materials in the immediate vicinity, 
@ superior mney ee pig suited to the basic open-hearth steel 
process, holding both sulphur and silicon below the limit pre- 
scribed by the best German practice. The a output atpresent 
is but 150 tons, but plans are being perfec for the rapid de- 
velopment of this industry, 

Following the successful inauguration of a steel plant behind 
which is the cheapest fuel and pig iron on the i will come iron 
and steel manufactures of every character, and I confidently assert 
that at no distant period Alabama will become the center of the 
iron and steel industry of the world. 

ALABAMA IRON SOLD IN ENGLAND, 

Alabama is now profitably shipping her iron to England in such 
immense quantities that the London Iron and Coal Trade Review, 
in referring tc the arrival of several cargoes of Alabama iron, 
Says: 

England is threatened with an invasion of American pig iron. Thisis one 
of the most serious blows to the supremacy of Great Britain as a manufac- 
turing nation. 

The reason for our rapid growth in iron industries is that within 
the limits of the Alabama mineral fields and those immediately 
adjacent there are more coal, more iron ore, more valuable timber, 
and more oil than in any other section of the United States, com- 
prising varieties from the finest coking to the best steam, domestic, 
and gas coals, and including the largest deposit of cannel coal in 
the world. The iron ores, in quantity, quality, and variety are 
greater than in any other section, from the high phosphorus basic 
ore, carrying 3 per cent and more of phosphorus, down to the 
cranberry Bessemer, carrying less than 0.05 per cent, 


stly required to relieve actual distress, the question of the soldier's rank 

ing considered wholly immaterial in determining an aa rating. 

Resolved, That all recommendations from committees sh be in harmony 
with the sentiment of the foregoing resolution. 

Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, submitted tho 
following report: 

“Your Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom were referred the resolu- 
tions (H. Res. 341) relating to private pension bills, have considered the same, 
and report as follows: 

“Said resolutions seek to economize the time and labor of the House in the 
consideration of private pension bills. Such bills are usually drawn at rates 
much higher than those indicated by general pension laws, and consequent] 
much time is consumed by committees and by the House in cenend- 
mat es 
evidence a es the pooper sittee, ay oper es bills could 

passed creanes consumed by repe opinions rela‘ 

is cummed that the Seeeubere of the House will 
pence. the benefits that could thus be conferred upon many deserv- 
ing soldiers whose bills ought to be immediately. 

“If the rates fixed by the general pension laws are not fair and just, a bill 
resnevans Ghee disctnine ions should be put upon its passage immediately 
and to law. 

“ Thus one discussion would settle the question of rates, and Congress would 
be relieved of a mre veame of business which would be and ought to be 
transacted through the Pension Bureau. The adoption of the resolutions 
would give a rule of action to members, commit: and the House in the 
transaction of business relative to private pension ; and your committee 
therefore recommend that said resolutions be agreed to.” 

Mr. ANDREWS. I introduced these resolutions in the House 
on the 18th of last May. They were referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, They were duly considered by that committee, 
and I was instructed to report them to the House with the recom- 
mendation that they beagreed to. They would have been called up 
for action if the way had not been obstructed by an por coon Ne 
jection to a request for unanimous consent for their considera’ 

I think the members of the House realize the necessity for some 
definite rule of action in such matters. 

It would be a protection to members, committees, and the House, 
and would avoid unjust and unreasonable discriminations. 

It is hoped that the objection which has prevented an early con- 
sideration of these resolutions will not interfere with their adop- 
tion in the early part of the next session. 
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Silver and Money, 


REMARKS 


JOS. W BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1896. 

Mr. BABCOCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave which has been granted by the 
House I desire to make some practical observations on silver and 
money, and especially on the proposition that the United States 
should open its mints to the gratuitous and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the rate of 16 to 1. 

And in doing this I can best express my views in a simple and 
easily understood manner by adopting as my own a conversation 
on the subject on three evenings between Mr. Smith, a practical 
business man and careful student of finance; Mr. Jones, an in- 
telligent farmer; Mr. Vance, formerly a Greenbacker, now a 
Populist and silver man, and Mr. Burns, a common-sense laborer. 
THREE EVENINGS WITH SILVER AND MONEY—A TALK OF FOUR 

NEIGHBORS ABOUT MONEY AND SILVER. 
First evening. 

These four neighbors chanced to meet one evening at the house 
of one of their number. As these are times when all good citizens 
are thinking, studying, and debating this question, they naturally 
began talking about it. 

r. Jones opened the conversation by remarking that he had 
been reading one of the numerous pamphlets written and distri- 
buted by an association oenetes by silver-mine owners, which 
seeks to have the United States, by itself and alone among the 
commercial nations of the world, open its mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and he asked Mr. 
Smith to give his ideas of the proposition. 

Mr. SmitH. Well, we have an evening before us; and as I 
have had considerable experience in business affairs, and have 

iven a good deal of study to money problems and am interested 
in them, 1 always like to talk with intelligent, practical men on 
these subjects, and I find that their experience helps me to a better 
understanding of such questions. The subject is too big a one to 
cover in one evening. But I would be willing to come here sev- 
eral evenings until we have gone over the whole subject. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. VANCE, and Mr. BurRNs (speaking at the same 
time). That is very kind of you, Mr. Smith; we want to be sure 
that we have the right understanding of this money question. 

THE NATURE AND USES OF MONEY. 

Mr. SmitrH. Now, the first thing we need to do is to obtain a 
clear idea of what money is, and what are its uses in modern busi- 
ness, that we may be better able to understand the points at 
issue. Of course we all know that money is the standard or 
measure of the values of all products, the financial yardstick, 
so to speak, and also the tool of exchange, by which I mean it is 
a substance which, by common consent, is accepted by everybody 
as equivalent in value to that which is sold. Before this common 
medium of exchange was adopted the primitive world had to 
resort exclusively to barter, or a direct exchange of one product 
for another. This was a very bungling, unsatisfactory method of 
making exchanges. For instance, ‘‘A” had a certain article which 
he did not need. He had to hunt up some one else—B, for in- 
stance—who did not have what A had in surplus and did have 
have what A was short of. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes; I remember reading that in very early 
times this common medium of exchange which we call money 
was oxen, and in the early Roman period it was sheep; still later 
iron; then silver, first weighed out to the purchaser and subse- 
quently coined; and then gold. I have read that the precious 
metals when used as money were not coined at first, but weighed 
in each transaction. I remember the account in the Bible of 
Abraham's purchase of a burial ground with a certain weight of 
silver. On account of the trouble of weighing and dividing the 
silver or gold in each transaction, convenience naturally suggested 
that the government of each country should divide the silver or 

ld bullion into pieces of different weights and stamp one fixed 

esignation upon the various pieces of the same weight and 
another designation upon the pieces of another weight, which 
would in effect be a certificate of the weight of each that could 
be relied upon as accurate, This is what coinage practically is. 

Mr. Samira. Thatistrue. And you will notice that as any people 
have advanced in civilization the article selected by common con- 
rent as this common medium (for law simply recognizes what 
common consent has already adopted) has been less and less bulky 
and clumsy. China and India find silver alone adapted to their 
conditions. Every modern first-class commercial nation can not 
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successfully do its business without gold for the larger transac- 
tions and for the settlement of foreign balances as well as for 
reserves. But in all times property money—that is, money of 
intrinsic value and therefore money of final redemption—has been 
some product which possessed value aside from its use as money, 
because no one who hada valuable product would exchange it for 
anything else unless it had an equivalent value. 
THE FIAT IDEA OF MONEY. 
Mr. Vance. Thisis where youand we Greenbackers, or Populists, 


differ. I am willing to sell my labor or any other valuable thing 
I may have for a bit of almost valueless paper called a greenback, 
on which is printed the stamp of the Government, with the figures 
$1, $2, $5, etc., or for a piece of paper issued by a national bank 
with similar figures, or for a similar bit of paper called a silver 
certificate. Doesn't this show that whatever the law declares to 


be money is money, and that nothing can be money which is not 
thus made by the fiat of the law? 

Mr. SmitH. You must remember, Mr. Vance, that the bit of 
paper called a greenback, which we call credit money, is a prom- 
ise of the Government to pay the gold or silver coins which we call 
property money; and the bit of bank paper is a similar promise 
of the bank which issues it. The silver certificate or the gold cer- 
tificate is simply a receipt of the Government showing that the 
number of silver or gold dollars which it calls for has been deposited 
in the Treasury, and may be drawn from the Treasury any day 
that the holder of the certificate desires the deposited coin. All 
of these pieces of paper are used instead of the coin which they 
represent, for convenience. 

uring the war of the rebellion we had only paper credit money, 
which, although declared by law to be dollars, was more or less 
depreciated below the coin which it purported to represent—the 
depreciation depending upon the degree of distrust which pre- 
vailed at any time as to whether the paper promises would be re- 
deemed in coin or property money. In 1879, when the Govern- 
ment had provided a fund of coin to pay its paper promises as 
presented, and had announced its purpose to do so, armed as the 
reasury was with authority to borrow, confidence was restored, 
and the notes of the Government were everywhere regarded as 
equivalent to coin and therefore at par. 

Property money, that is, coin containing the full value of bul- 
lion indicated by the stamp (and all coin that has the privilege 
of free and unlimited coinage must be of this character), does not 
need redemption nor the legal-tender power conferred by law to 
give it currency at its face value, for the reason that it has the 
same value as bullion before coinage as after. All that the legal- 
tender quality can confer is simply the power of discharging debts; 
but as every new debt will be contracted on a basis of the real 
value of the money on which it is to be discharged this really 
adds nothing to its value. A dollar note issued by a bank which 
does not have the legal-tender quality is of the same value of a 
greenback dollar with a legal-tender quality. 

A FIAT IDEA IN COINAGE. 


Mr. VANcE. How does it happen, then, that our silver dollar, 
which you sometimes call a 50-cent dollar when the market value 
of silver bullion in it is only 50 cents, is just as good in making 
purchases as a gold dollar, whose bullion is worth 100 cents in the 
market? 

Mr. SmituH. That is because the Government coins the silver dol- 
lar on its own account and for its own profit, and does not allow 
private owners of bullion to have their bullion coined for their 
own profit. By limiting the coinage and undertaking indirect 
redemption of this limited quantity, by receiving them for gold 
duties or for taxes, the Government, as to the 50 cents in excess of 
the intrinsic value of the standard silver dollar, maintains them at 
par with gold precisely as it maintains greenback dollars at par. 

In other words, the silver dollar is maintained at par by its 
practical redemption by the Government, just as our fractional sil- 
ver coins are maintained, as neither has the intrinsic value which 
thestamp indicates. France maintains her silver at par with gold 
in the same way. 

Mr. VANCE. But is not money a creature of law, and can not 
the Government make anything a dollar that it chooses to? 

When Mr. Cheek gave his lecture on money before our club, I 
remember that we all cheered and clapped when he raised his arm 
and stamped his right foot and declared that law made money, 
and if the people would only have the right lawmakers we could 
drive the ‘“‘ goldbugs ” to the wall. 

Mr. SmiTH. You must bear in mind that while the Govern- 
ment can declare anything to be money that it pleases, yet it can 
not create value in the money. That must be in the substance 
declared to be money if it is property money; or,if it is credit 
money, a redeemable promise to pay property money. The Gov- 
ernment can declare a clam shell to be money; may declare every 
shell a dollar; but the purchasing power or value of the dollar will 

practically be what clam shells are worth, unless the Government, 
y direct or indirect redemption, undertakes to add to its value, 
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The name dollar given by law to our metal unit of value may 
be given to anything, but the value of the thing called a dollar, 
ante from redemption, depends upon the value of the quantity of 
the snbstance of which it is made. plus the charge for coinage. 
The law, under free coinage, may call! 25.8 grains of standard gold 
(the weight of a gold dollar), or 4124 grains of standard silver 
(the weight of a silver dollar), or half that weight, a dollar, but 
the piece called a dollar (when its value is not maintained by re- 
dempticn) will be of the value of the substance of which it is 
made. 

Mr. Jonzs. If the idea that the “fiat” of the law or the stamp 
of the mint creates values—inaking whatever is declared orstamped 
as money just the value indicated by the stamp—were true, it 
seems to me it would be useless to have valuable gold or silver for 
money when it would do — as well for this valuable stamp to 
be put on an almost valueless piece of paper. 

Mr. Suirua, You are right. If the Government can make 50 
cents’ worth of silver bullion worth 100 cents by stamping “ one 
dollar” upon it without redemption, then it would be wrong to 
do this for private owners of silver bullion without charging them 
an equivalent for the value added to their property by the Gov- 
ernment stamp. With such a stamp as this—more wonderful 
than Aladdin’s lamp—the Government would have plenty of reve- 
nue without resorting to taxation, and would make everybody 
rich. AJlof the schemes for depreciating the a to give 
relief in times of business depression are outgrowths of the ‘‘ fiat” 
idea of money. 

THE RATIO OF COINAGE. 

Mr. Vance. Am I to infer from what you have said that when 
the Government grants free and unlimited coinage to both silver 
avd gold it cannot fix the coinage ratio between the two? 

Mr. Smiru. The Government, of course, can fix this ratio by law 
as it pleases, but unless that ratio is approximately the bullion 
ratio of the two metals, then the metal which is undervalued by 
the ratio will not be taken to the mint for coinage, and will be 
withdrawn from use as money and sold as merchandise, for the 
reason that it would be worth more as a commodity than as 
money. 

The only metal which would be taken to the mint for coinage 
would be that overvalued by the ratio, in accordance with the 
well-known monetary law that where two or more different kinds 
of legal-tender dollars are authorized only the cheaper dollar will 
be coined and used. If the cheapest dollar authorized is a depre- 
ciated paper dollar (as was the case in this country from 1861 to 
1879), then neither et nor gold will be taken to the mint, and 
the only dollar used will be the cheapest paper dollar, which will 
become the practical standard of value, no matter what the law 
declares to be the unit. 

Mr. Burns. When you say that the piece of coined money called 
a “dollar” can be worth only what the bullion in it is worth under 
free coinage, you mean that its purchasing power will only be 
that. , 

Mr. Suiru. That is just what I mean. When the dollar which 
is paid the laborer for his day’s work is depreciated, the laborer 
who thinks he is receiving a “dollar” for his labor really receives 
as much less as the purchasing power of his money maybe. And 
as prices of what the laborer has to buy always rise faster than 
the price of his labor, he is the man who is always first cheated by 
a depreciated dollar. 

Mr. Burns. I know that is so by experience. I very well know 
that the workingman always gets the most for his labor when the 
money is of the best quality—every dollar as good as gold. I re- 
member when the greenback was depreciated, and I thought I 
was getting $3 per day, that it took more days’ labor to buy any- 
thing than it did in 1892; and I do not propose to be drawn into 
any scheme to make the laborer’s dollars poorer than the banker’s. 

Mr. James. Then it seems to me that the practical standard or 
measure of value in any country where there are two or more 
kinds of full legal-tender dollars anthorized by law will always 
be the least valuable dollar, provided they are of different values— 
no matter what the law declares to be a unit or standard. 

Mr. Surrn. That is so. Between 1792 and 1834, 3714 grains of 
pure silver (412} grains standard silver), and also 24§ grains of 
pure (25.8 grains of standard gold) were each a legal dollar or 
unit (a quarter eagle being the smallest gold coin minted), but as 
that quantity of gold bullion was worth a little more than the sil- 
ver in a silver dollar, the silver dollar was the practical standard. 

From 1834 to 1861 a gold dollar of 25.8 grains (standard) was the 
practical standard, for the reason that the gold in a gold dollar 
cost less than the silver in a silver dollar, and the eener full 
legal-tender dollar will always take the field—the whole field— 
where there is considerable difference in the value of the two full 
legal-tender dollars. 

rom 1861 to 1878 the depreciated greenback dollar was the prac- 
tical standard of value, notwithstanding the silver dollar was also 
— — or dollar, because the greenback dollar was the least 
Vvaiuadie, 





In 1873 the gold dollar was made the legal unit, but the practi 
standard continued to be the depreciated greenback do er 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879, when the gold dollar 
again become the practical standard, as it was from 1834 to 1861 
and also the legal standard. . 

THE COINAGE RATIO OF THE FATHERS. 

Mr. Vanck. Well, the “‘ fathers” did maintain the ratio of 16 to 
1, and secured both silver and gold until silver was demonetized 
in 1873, and I believe the moment we now remonetize silver we 
shall find that 16 ounces of silver will be worth everywhere as 
much as 1 ounce of gold, as they were once. 

; Mr. Jones. I thought we did not have the ratio of 16 to 1 till 
834, 

Mr. Vance. Oh, yes; the ‘‘ fathers” in 1792 fixed the ratic at 16 
to 1, and we were all right, and should have continued all right 
if it had not been for ‘‘ the crime of 1873.” 

Mr. Suir. You are mistaken in saying that the “fathers” 
adopted the ratio of 16 to 1, unless you mean the “fathers” of 
1834, The‘ fathers” who lived at the discovery of America found 
11 ounces of silver equal in value to 1 of gold. The “fathers” 
of 1792 paid no attention to what their “fathers” of 1493 did, 
strange as it may seem to our “ fiat” brethren, but proceeded to 
establish @ coinage ratio of 15 to 1 (not 16 to 1), because they esti- 
mated that 15 ounces of silver were equal in value, on the average, 
to 1 ounce of gold. Subsequently it was found they had made a 
slight mistake in estimating the bullion ratio of silver and gold— 
only 2 Re cent—which very largely kept igs from the mints; 
and so the later “fathers,” in 1834, ae the ratio to 16 tol 
(to be exact, 15.98 to 1), and even then a slight undervaluation of 
silver and overvaluation of gold to the extent of only 2 per cent by 
this ratio resulted in the taking of very little silver to the mints 
between 1834 and 1861. ; 

You will see that the object in fixing and changing the coinage 
ratio was to keep that ratio as near as possible to the bullion ratio 
in order to retain both metals as money, and that the ratio of 16 
to 1 was not adopted until 1834, and was continued practically only 
twenty-seven years, as neither gold nor silver was coined to any 
extent from 1861 to 1873. The ratio of 16 to 1 was not a fixture. 
it was simply a temporary adjustment of the coinage ratio to the 
market ratio of gold and silver bullion in 1834, just as 15 to 1 was 
an adjustment to the market ratio of 1792 and 11 to 1 an adjust- 
ment to the market ratio of 1493. 

Mr. Vancr. But if the ratio of 16 to 1 worked from 1834 to 1861, 
why won't it work now? 

r. Smirn. Because the relative conditions of gold and silver 
production and use have greatly changed, and silver, which was 
then worth $1.30 per ounce, is now worth only half that price. 
Silver bullion must be worth at least $1.29 per ounce in order to 
maintain the ratio of 16 to 1 and hold both metals in our coinage. 
Silver has declined partly because all Europe has closed its mints 
to its free coinage, but chiefly for the same reason that cotton 
cloth, steel, kerosetie oil, and other things have declined—it can be 
produced more cheaply than formerly. Forty years ago 3 yards 
of cotton cloth were equal in value to 1 bushel of corn in Illinois. 
Now a bushel of corn will buy 8 yards of cotton cloth, because it 
can be made at less cost. It would be just as sensible for the 
manufacturers of cotton cloth to demand that the ratio between 
cloth and corn should now be 3 to 1 because that was the ratio 
forty years ago as it is for the silver mine-owners to demand that 
16 ounces of silver shall be regarded now in coinage as equal in 
value to 1 ounce of gold because that was the ratio twenty-odd 
years ago. 

Mr. Jongs. [ can not see why silver bullion should not decline 
as wel! as other products, provided the discovery of richer mines 
and cheaper processes of separating the ore has reduced the cost 
of production. I was reading from a silver pamphlet a few days 
ago a complaint that silver is denied the privileges accorded to 
gold; but, as I understand it, the silver-mine owners resent the 
mop that silver should be coined at its bullion value, as 
gold is. 


Mr. Suiru. That is the fact. talk about the restoration 
of silver to its old position, by which they mean not its coinage 
at its bullion market ratio, as it formerly was, but a ratio that 
assigns twice the bullion value to silver that it has in the market. 

WHAT HAS CAUSED THE DECLINE OF SILVER. 


Mr. Vance. But the silver-mine owners claim that it costs as 
much to produce silver as it ever did—far more than it has sold 
for since 1880—and that it is adverse legislation closing the mints 
to the free coinage of silver which has caused silver to decline. 

Mr. SurrH. The simple and conclusive answer to the claim that 
it costs as much to produce silver as ever, and more than it has 
sold for since 1880, is that it is not possible to have any article 
en in increasing quantities year = for fifteen years— 

our times as much as was produced in 1865—when its selling 


price is uniformly less than its average cost, and it is absurd to 


contend otherwise. Whenever year after year enough persons 
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stand ready to produce all the world wants of an article for 75 
cents or 85 cents per ounce, that must be accepted as the market 
value with which we have to deal. 

Undoubtedly the general closing of the mints of Europe to the 
free coinage of silver, by diminishing what would have been the 
demand if they had been open, has carried the price of silver 
some lower than it would have otherwise gone. But, however 
mach this action of Europe may have affected silver, there is no 
way of overcoming it except by inducing these European coun- 
tries to unite with us in international action. Even if it were 
true, as the silver extremists claim, that all the fall in silver as 
com with gold has been caused by the closing of mints to 
the free coinage of silver, this would not justify the opening of 
our mints alone at the ratio proposed, because it is the effect of 
European adverse legislation (not legislation here) with which 
we must deal 

Our legislation of 1873, striking the standard silver dollar from 
the list of coins to be minted, could not have had any influence in 
lowering the price of silver, because we had not coined silver to 
any extent for twelve years prior to 1873; while, on the other hand, 
we in 1875 to coin subsidiary silver, and in 1878 resumed 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar, using five times as much 
silver as money in the twenty years from 1875 to 1895 as we used 
in the eighty-one years from 1792 to 1873. 

Mr. Vance. Do you not think the legislation of 1873 was insti- 
gated by foreign holders of our securities to increase the value of 
their debts? 

Mr. Surru. Nonsense! . When the legislation of 1873 was had 
the gold in the gold dollar was 3 cents cheaper than the silver in 
the silver dollar; and if anyone had had in mind the idea of in- 
creasing the value of debts by manipulating the coinage he would 
have proposed to drop the coinage of gold, so as to have only the 
more valuable silver dollar. The legislation of 1873 was the very 
natural adaptation of our coinage to the condition which had ex- 
isted from 1861, during which time silver had been worth more 
than gold and had disappeared from the country, and was regarded 
of so little consequence that it attracted no attention. Undoubt- 
edly if there had been no such legislation in 1873 we should have 
been obliged to have followed the action of France, which stopped 
the free coinage of the standard silver dollar in 1875. 

But to return to the causes of the decline of silver. After 
making all due allowance for the effect of the closing of Euro- 

an mints in depressing silver—the remedy for which is to be 

ound only in international bimetallism—the chief cause of the 
decline of silver lies in the abnormal increase of production of 
silver in the face of a declining price. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


Mr. Vance. I have heard a great deal about an alleged increase 
of production of silver since 1873; but I have here a statement of 
the secretary of a Western silver league, who has published a 
book called Coin, in reply to a remark of Senator SHERMAN that 
this increase of production is the chief cause for this fall, which 
I will read: 

You will find by examinin 
during the first fifty years o 
more silver (coining value) than 


(1873 to 1892) the production of 
than 5 per cent. 


This is an emphatic declaration that seems to show from offi- 
cial figures that proportionately more silver was produced before 
1873 than in the twenty-one years after 1873. 

Mr. Smiru. I have these official figures of gold and silver pro- 
duction for ten-year periods from 1800 to 1850 and five-year 
periods from 1850 to 1875, and from 1875 to 1895, both for the 
average annual production and the total production for each 
period, and, omitting the odd numbers and giving simply the 
round millions, they are as follows: 


Average annual and aggregate ten or five 
millions of 


the table of silver production in that while 
this century the world produced 78 per cent 

ld, that during the last twenty-one years 
ver (coining value) over gold has been less 


eae gold and silver production in 
lars. 











Annual. Total. 
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Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
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i ted kta npsanddsoneone i 223 76 224} 
ie iien vane awmeeese 9 19 4 191 
NS SR 134 24h 1344 248 
os icc cocccoue 36} 32) Bt RA 
ee Ces Scceceunsesocuae 1224 36E 6624 184 
a ea 134 3th 670 188 
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After examining this statement of Coin, Smith continues: | 

Now, this silver publication conveys the impression that these 
figures prove that Senator SHERMAN’S statement, that the produc- 
tion of silver has proportionately increased in the twenty-one years 
frova 1873 to 1892, inclusive, beyond the production of a similar 
per 0d before 1873, is the reverse of the fact. You so understand 
it. ‘o you not? 

wir. Vance. Of course that is what everybody would suppose to 
be its assertion. : ; 

Mr. Smiru. That, of course, is the impression that the general 
trend of the pamphlet’s reply to Senator SHERMAN was intended 
to convey. But the cunning fellow who wrote it is careful to so 
phrase his reply as not to directly assert it, but to leave it implied. 
After much loose talk he finally ventures to be specific in the par- 
agraph you have read. You and others seem to have swallowed 
this summary of official figures as a conclusive reply to the Sen- 
ator, thus showing how easy it is to deceive in monetary discus- 
sions. 

Senator SHERMAN’s statement was that the production of sil- 
ver in proportion to that of gold increased in the years between 
1873 and 1892 beyond what it was in the twenty-one years pre- 
ceding. Coin replies that this is the reverse of the fact, and then 

roceeds to compare the production, not with twenty-one years 

afore that date—as candor, not to say honesty, in the use of sta- 
tistics demands—but with the fifty years from 1800 to 1850, omit- 
ting entirely the twenty-one years immediately before 1873. 

Mr. Burns. Is that so? I should be afraid to put the slightest 
confidence in a man who would attempt to mislead in that way. 

Mr. SmirH. Well, here is the book; read for yourself and see 
if that is not exactly what he has done. And this is a specimen 
of the misleading treatment of the subject all the way through. 





























Mr. Burns (after reading). It is as you say, although, as I 
read the page hurriedly, I did not notice the trick. Now. won't 
you add up the figures and give us the total production of gold 


and of silver twenty-one years after 1873 and twenty-one years 
before, giving the coinage value of each, as this pamphlet does? 


Mr. Smitru. That is what I have done, and here are the totals for 
each period: The production of gold twenty-one years before 1873 
was $2,510,575,000, and of silver (coining value) $989,265,000, or 150 
per cent more of goldthan silver. Production of gold twenty-one 


years after 1873 was $2,157,197,000 and of silver $2,246,519,000, or 5 
per cent more of silver than gold. 

In other words, while the production of gold was a little less 
between 1873 and 1892 (inclusive) than it was between 1852 and 
1873, the production of silver in the twenty-one years since 1873 
has been 125 per cent more than in the twenty-one years before. 
Yet in the face of this obvious fact, told by the very tables that 
he refers to, this 16-to-1 silver advocate so manipulates figures by 
omitting entirely the twenty-one years before 1873 as to seem to 
show otherwise. 

Mr. VANCE (after examining the figures). I must confess that 
I was misled by the statement 1 read. Yet it seems that between 
1800 and 1840 silver production was even larger in proportion to 
gold production than between 1873 and 1892. 

Mr. Suir. You must bear in mind that no intelligent com- 
parison can be made of monetary demands and conditions from 
1800 to 1840 with the strikingly changed conditions of the last 
twenty-five years. In the first forty years of this century silver 
constituted the chief mouey of Europe and other countries; but 
in the last forty years, in consequence of the immensely larger 
transactions, the use of gold has proportionately increased and 
that of silver has increased much less. This tendency can not be 
changed by legislation, and it is a factor that must be reckoned 
with. 

It is for this reason that it is absurd to go back to the silver 
production of 1800 for figures to compare with silver production 
since 1873, especially when the figures from 1851 to 1873 are be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Jones. What has been the silver production (coinage value) 
of the world in the past five years as compared with that of the 
five years before 1870? 

Mr. Samira. ‘rhe silver production from 1865 to 1870 was, in 
round numbers, two hundred and seventy-eight millions and the 
gold production six hundred and forty-eight millions, while from 
1890 to 1895 the silver production was one thousand and four mil- 
lions (almost four times what it was in the first period) and the 


gold production seven hundred and fifty-three millions. A simple 
| statement of these figures, bearing in mind that between 1865 and 
1870 silver was worth nearly $1.35 per ounce, while between 1890 
and 1895 it was worth considerably less than $1 per ounce, ought 


to convince the most prejudiced, not only that there has been an 
abnormal increase of silver, but also that the cost of production 
| must have largely declined, entirely outside of the influence of 
the closing of European mints to free coinage of silver. 
Mr. VANCE. I must confess that this increase of production of 
silver, under the circumstances, does seem to indicate that the 
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discovery of richer mines and new and more economical processes 
has cheapened silver somewhat; but has not the reduction of de- 
mand for silver, caused by closing the mints to free coinage of 
silver, had a still greater influence in depressing it? 

Mr. Smit. As I have already said, both causes have had their 
infinence; and it is impossible to tell how much is to be ascribed 
to one cause and how much to the other, although the great in- 
crease of production of silver in the face of a constantly falling 

rice indicates that the reduction of cost of production must have 
xen the more important factor. 
THE MONEY OF THE WORLD. 

There is an impression that because the European mints no 
longer give free coinage to silver, therefore silver is not used much 
asmoney. But,asamatter of fact, Europe still uses an immense 
quantity of silver as money. Indeed, there is about the same 
amount of silver as gold used to-day by the whole world as money— 
about four thousand millions of each, all of which but four hun- 
dred millions is full legal tender. 

Of this silver one thousund eight hundred and fifteen millions 
are in India, China, and other Eastern countries that use only 
silver, leaving about one thousand six hundred millions of full 
legal-tender silver, with six hundred millions of limited tender 
silver, and four thousand millions of gold, with two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three millions of uncovered credit money for 
the rest of the world. 

The gold and silver and credit paper money of the leading com- 
mercial nations, all of which have a gold standard, is thus stated 
by the Director of the Mint: 


Full legal-ten- |Limited ten- 
Gold. der iver. der silver. 


United States $625, 600, 000 $549, 700, 000 $75, 600, 000 
France 825, 000, 000 59, 900, 000 
United Kingdom 550, 000, 000 112, 090, 000 
NG 6 occ vcccccunctotévacoubver 625, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
 nsien cnvnnyntadinntnaoatiude 55, 000, 000 6, 900, 000 
Norway and Sweden 18, 800, 000 6, 700, 000 
Denmark . 14, 200, 000 5, 400, 000 
PA TOin ss snconsdaqstmmocieeees 130, 000, 000 , 000, 40, 000, 000 


2,839, 600,000 | 1,218,000,000 | 414, 500, 000 
You will see that this country has five hundred and forty-nine 
millions of full legai-tender silver, including the one hundred and 
thirty millions of silver back of that amount of Treasury notes, 
in addition to seventy-five millions of subsidiary silver, an aggre- 
gate of six hundred and twenty-five millions of silver money— 
almost exactly the same as we have of gold (one thousand two 
hundred and fifty millions of ane and silver), whereas in 1860 we 
had only two hundred and fifty millions of both gold and silver 
money, of which not over fifty millions was silver, not over fifteen 
millions of this silver being full legal tender. 
Mr. Burns. I am surprised at these figures from the report of 
the Director of the Mint, for I had got the impression from state- 
ments made by Coin that the world had deprived itself almost 


entirely of silver as money, whereas it seems that to-day as much: 


silver is being used as money as there is of —= I ~~ , how- 
ever, that very little silver has been coined in the wor 4 the past 
few years, and that this may have had a specially temporary de- 
pressing influence on silver. 

Mr. Smit. I know that this is alleged to be the case; and yet 
the world has used far more new silver as money the past five 
years than ever before. The Director of the Mint states in his 
last report that while up to 1865 less than $28,000,000 of new sil- 
ver was coined in any one ya yet the silver coinage of the world 
in 1893 was $135,000,000, of which one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions was new silver—four times as much as was coined in any 
one year before the war. In 1893 Mexico coined twenty-eight 
millions of silver, India thirty-nine millions, Austria eighteen 
millions, Japan twelve millions, this country eight and three- 
quarter millions (fifty-four millions annually having been used by 
us as money for each of the three ee years), Great Britain 
five millions, and Germany two millions. 

Mr. Jones. Evidently those who are asserting that the world 
is now deprived of half of its money because of what they call 
‘*demonetization ” don’t know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Smitu. Many of them do not want toknow. The difficulty 
which we are trying to get the commercial world to unite with us 
in overcoming is not that silver is not used by the world toas great 
an extent as gold as money (for it is), but that the leading com- 
mercial nations do not coin it as full-value money, which is essen- 
tial in free and unlimited coinage, but as token money that must 
be maintained at par directly or indirectly by redemption. Of 
course silver monometallic countries on a silver basis, like Mexico 
and China, do coin it as full-value money, but at such a ratio as 
drives out gold and gives them only silver. 

What we are seeking to do is tosecurethe coo tion of a suffi- 
cient number of the leading commercial nations inan international 


agreement on a coinage ratio that can be maintained with free 
coinage, and thus give us and these cooperating nations both silver 
and gold as our final redemption money. Experience has shown 
that no one country can bring this about alone—certainly not at 
any such ratio as that proposed by the 16 to 1 silver men. 


THE BIMETALLIC THEORY RUN INTO THE GROUND. 


Mr. VaNcE. I have here a free-coinage book, which states that 
when there is free coinage of both metals by any one country, |iic. 
the United States, at any ratio, an unlimited demand is created for 
silver at the fixed price established by the ratio thus determined, 
and that this at once makes a price for silver for the whole wor). 
This book says that is conceded. 

Mr. Smiru. As Josh Billings quaintly remarked, ‘It is better 
not to know so many things than it is to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” What you have read in that book is an absurd ex- 
aggeration of the bimetallic theory as expounded by its scientific 
defenders. They never claimed for the compensatory or altering 
principle of bimetallism any such potency as this. : 

They simply claimed what is true, that where several leading 
commercial countries adopt substantially, the same coinage ratio 
for gold and silver, and that ratio when fixed approximates the 
bullion ratio, then whenever one of the metals begins to rise the 
demand for the cheaper metal is increased and the demand for 
the more costly metal is diminished, and this alternating increaso 
and decline in demand tends to maintain the two metals at an 
equilibrium so long as the condition of production does not mate- 
rially change, and the potency of this compensatory principle de- 
pends upon the commercial strength of the union of countries 
opening their mints at a common ratio. 

Mr. Vance. But if the United States stands ready to take all 
the silver that is brought to our mints at $1.29 = ounce (which 
is the price required to make the coinage ratio 16 to 1) and pay for 
it in silver dollars coined from the silver bullion, why does that 
not make a price for the world’s silver? 

Mr. SmituH. I remarked at the beginning of our discussion that 
the “fiat” fallacy of money is at the bottom of this free sily »r, 16 
to 1, movement. And Mr. Vance now owns - You assume 
that when the Government, under free and unlimited coinage, 
stamps 50 cents’ worth of silver “ one dollar” and — it the legal- 
tender power, then this “‘ fiat” of law at once adds 50 cents to the 
value of the silver and makes it worth everywhere 100 cents, as 
good as a gold dollar, and to an unlimited extent. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand it, under free coinage the Govern- 
ment does not buy any silver; it simply takes the silver brought 
to the mints by private owners and coins it into silver dollars con- 
taining 4124 grains of standard silver. Why, then, ao say that 
the Government by this operation fixes the price of silver at $1.29 
per ounce, in the face of the fact that silver can be freely bought 
in the market for half that price? 

Mr. Vance. Because the owner of the silver receives one silver 
dollar and twenty-nine hundredths of a silver dollar for each ounce 
of his silver. So long as any owner of silver can exchange his 
silver in this manner it seems to me as if the price was fixed at 
that figure for the whole world. 

Mr. Smira. Don’t you see that what the owner receives for 
each ounce of his silver dollar is what one silver dollar and twenty- 
nine hundredths of another dollar will bringin the market? And 
that after a brief time, under free and unlimited coinage, the 
value of this dollar and a fraction will be simply the value of so 
much silver bullion? 

In other words, free and unlimited coinage of silver don’t cre- 
ate an ‘“‘unlimited ” demand, but simply the limited demand for 
that kind of coin in the country where minted. Neither does it 
establish a “‘ fixed price "—only the varying price of so much bul- 
lion. : 

You have simply fooled yourself by your talk of an unlimited 
demand at a fixed price, and all because you have swallowed 
whole the “fiat” fallacy of the nature of money. 

Mr. Burns. As you remarked a little while ago, it seems to me 
that if Government can make a piece of silver worth anything it 
stamps on it, it would be far better not to waste 50 cents’ worth 
of silver in making a dollar, when an almost valueless piece of 
paper can be made a dollar by having the Government dasep it 
such. It kooks to me as if the old fiat greenbackism was much 
better than this modified form of silver ‘* fiatism.” 

Mr. Smrrs. You are right. The only influence that free and 
unlimited coi: of silver can have on the value of the coin and 
the silver of which it is made is that exerted by the probable in- 
crease of demand for silver; but the increased demand arising 
from the ———— the mints of only one country would be too 
small to materially affect the price. A union of commer- 
cial nations on a fixed common ratio, —— regard to the bullion 
ratio, woulé exert a potent influence not only in somewhat raising 
the price of silver ion, but also especially in steadying the 
relative value of the two metals by the influence of the alternating 
or compe.)*a.ing influence of bimetallism of which I have spoken, 












THE FRENCH EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. VANcE. I read in Coin that for over seventy years, from 
1800 to 1873, France maintained silver and gold at a market ratio 
of 154 to 1 by opening her mints to the free coinage of silver at 15) 
to 1. If France alone did this, why can’t the United States, 
which is a more populous and important country than France, 
by independent action maintain free and unlimited coinage of 
both metals and keep them together as France did? 

Mr. Smiru. There are two answers tothe assertion. First, that 
not only France but all Europe (England excepted) coined silver 
at approximately the ratio of 15} to 1 from 1800 to 1870; so that 
whatever influence was exerted on the piece of silver by govern- 
mental action was not exerted by France alone but by nearly all 
Europe. And secondly, that during these seventy years there was 
no material change in the conditions and cost of -ilver produc- 
tion. The average annual production of silver was $37,000,000 
from 1800 to 1810, $22,000,000 from 1810 to 1820, $19,000,000 from 
1820 to 1830, twenty-four and three-fourths millions from 1830 to 
1840, $32,000,000 from 1840 to 1850, $37,000,000 from 1850 to 1860, 
and $50,000,000 from 1860 to 1870—a change so small as to make 
stability a necessity; while the increase of production of silver 
since 1870 has been by leaps—$81,000,000 in 1875, $120,000,000 in 
1880, $142,000,000 in 1888, $173,000,000 in 1890, and $196,000,000 in 
1892. 

Mr. Jones. How long were France and the other countries of 
the Latin Union (Belgiu:a, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece) able 
to withstand this early increase of silver production and the clos- 
ing of the German mints in 1871? 

r. Surra. In 1874, when the production of silver had reached 
only eighty-one millions, all these countries acting together found 
they could not overcome even the slight deviation of 5 per cent 
from the ratio of 15} to 1, and were obliged to suspend the coinage 
of full legal-tender silver. And nota dollar has been coined for 
private owners of bullion since. 

The experience of France is a most complete demonstration of 
the impossibility of the United States alone opening its mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 without driving 
out gold and making us a silver monometallic country. 

In reply to an inquiry, M. Ribot, the French minister of finance, 
said a few months ago in the Chamber of Deputies that while 
France was anxious to secure bimetallism and was ready to join 
with other nations to bring it about, yet that neither France nor 
any other country alone could accomplish this result. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Burns. How about the experience of the United States? 

Mr. Smirn. As I have already said, the experience of the United 
States has shown the impotency of one country alone in materi- 
ally affecting the market ratio of gold and silver by adopting a 
coinage ratio even but slightly different from the bullion ratio. 
The ratio of 15 to 1 adopted by the United States in 1792 under- 
valued gold about 2 per cent, and the result was that between 

792 and 1833 less than ten millions of gold were taken to our 
mints for coinage, while over forty millions of silver were coined. 
Of the forty millions of specie estimated by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Gallatin to have been in this country in 1833, not even five 
millions were gold. 

In 1834 we changed the ratio to 16 to 1, so as to secure gold as 
well as silver; but the new ratio undervalued silver about 2 per 
cent. The result was that even this small divergence from the 
actual bullion ratio brought less than thirty-five millions of silver 
to the mints between 1834 and 1854, while two hundred and fifty 
millions of gold (the cheaper metal) were coined. Indeed, the 
silver coined went to the melting pot so rapidly that in 1853 Con- 

was compelled to reduce the weight of subsidiary silver and 
make them token coins. 

And I have already said of the two hundred and fifty millions 
of ‘ie estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury to Lave been | 
in this country in 1860 probably not over ten millions was full 
legal tender. 

After such an experience as this it is absurd for anyone to claim 
that this country alone can maintain bimetallism by free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 when the market ratio of bul- 
lion is 30 to 1. 

Mr. Jones. I think it is clear that the only way we can have 
both silver and gold as our money under free and unlimited coin- 
age is by making the coinage ratio approximately the same as the 
ratio of the bullion value of the two metals. 

Mr. Sairn. It ought to be apparent to everyone that the Gov- 
ernment can not make 16 ounces of silver equal in value to 1 
ounce of gold by fixing 16 to 1 as the ratio for free and unlimited | 
coinage of silver and gold, unless approximately 16 ounces of sil- 
ver will exchange for 1 ounce of gold in the markets of the world. 
To establish such a ratio, when the market ratio is now about 30 | 
to 1, is practically to say that we intend to have nothing but sil- | 
ver as our money and to make 50 cents’ worth of silver the dollar 
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and unit of value, for not one dollar of gold would be coined | 





AILS 


under such a law, and what gold we have coined would at once 
cease to be used as money. 























































THE EXPERIENCE OF MEXICO 


Mr. Jones. What has been the experience of Mexico, which 
maintains the policy of the equal and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at a ratio of 16} to 1? 

Mr. Samira. Well, let us look at that country near our own 
doors which has tried and is trying the policy which is urged upon 
us ostensibly in the interest of bimetallism. 

Mexico has unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16} to 1, valuing silver a little less than our 16-to-1 silver 
advocates propose, with a uniform charge of 4 per cent for « 
either metal. And after trying this policy ever since the market 
value of silver declined, resolutely refusing to join in any ‘‘ crime 
of 1873,” she has become what? Why, a silver monometallic 
nation on a silver basis, without any gold in her metallic nfpney. 
That is what 16} to 1 silver coinage has done for Mexico, and what 
16 to 1 unlimited silver coinage would do for us. 

Mr. Vance. But Mexico is a comparatively small country, 
and we can not judge what free coinage at 16 to 1 by this country 
of 70,000,000 people will do by what has taken place there. . 

Mr. SmitH. Why not? The “fiat” of Mexico is as potent 
within its limits as the “fiat ” of the United States is within ours. 
Besides, Mexican dollars have an advantage over the silver coins 
of any other country—they are current in China, which has a 
population five times as great as the United States. The experi- 
ment of Mexico is practically the experiment of more than 400,- 
000,000 people. 

Mr. JONEs. A gentleman who recently visited Mexico told me 
that he carried with him to that country some American silver 
dollars, which, having been coined for the profit of our own 
Treasury, are maintained at par with gold by indirect redemp- 
tion by our Government; and that he frequently made a purchase 
of an article whose price was 50 cents and, on giving to the seller 
one of our dollars, received the article which he had purchased 
and a Mexican dollar besides. 

Mr. Smit. Certainly; for every dollar of our money has a pur- 
chasing power of 100 cents in Mexico as well as in this country; 
but every dollar of Mexican money, although called a dollar, has 
a purchasing power of only 50 cents there or here. 

Mr. VANCE. Prices there are higher than here; and that is a 
good thing. 

Mr. Smita. Yes; prices are higher, just as they would be here 
if we should cut our dollar into halves and call each half a dollar. 
But notwithstanding prices are higher, estimated in Mexican 
dollars, not one article thus elevated in price will exchange for 
any more of any other product than it would have done before. 

Mr. Jones. How is it with imported articles? 

Mr. SmitH. Every imported article sells in Mexico for twice as 
many dollars as before, with an extra charge for brokerage because 
of the uncertainty of the value of their money. 

Mr. Jones. How does itaffect articles exported by the Mexicans? 

Mr. Situ. As all her exports are sent to countries on a gold 
basis, and to pay for them these countries buy silver exchange at 
a profit, with an added brokerage for the uncertainty of the value 
of silver, the Mexicans get less for what they export than they 
would if they were on the same basis as the leading commercial 
nations. 

Mr. Burns. What has been its effect on labor? 

Mr. SMiTH. Wages have not risen as much in Mexico as prices 
have risen. In other words, a depreciated currency has cheated 
the laborer, as it always does. 

But it is getting late, and we must postpone further conversa- 
tion on this interesting question to some other evening. I can 
meet here again with you on next Monday evening if you desire 
to continue the discussion. 

Mr. Vance, Mr. Suirn, and Mr. BurNs (speaking together). By 
all means, let us continue this talk. 

Mr. SmitH. Let it be understood, then, that we will meet here 
next Monday evening and continue this conversation or silverand 
money. 
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Second evening 

It was five minutes earlier than the time set for the reassem- 
bling of the four neighbors who had met on a prey evening 
to talk over the silver and money question when Mr. Smith, Mr, 
Jones, Mr. Vance, and Mr. Burns took their seats around the lit- 
tle table on which the lamp rested. 

Mr. VANCE, leaning back in his chair and holding up in one 
hand a worn copy of the silver mine pamphlet called 
Coin’s Financial School, opened the conversation: After think- 
ing over the facts brought out at our previous meeting, I am not 
disposed to contend that silver has not fallen somewhat, but it 
seems to me that gold has risen much more than silver has fallen. 

Mr. SmiruH. Even supposing this to be the fact, that would not 
change the situation. So long as the market ratio between silver 
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and gold is 30 to 1 it is absurd to contend that the United States | 1892 shows that there could have been very little of the decline 


alone can set up a coinage ratio of 16 to 1 and obtain bimetallism, 
no matter what caused the divergence. 

It is the fact of the market ratio with which we must deal, no 
matter whether it is caused by gold rising or silver falling, or both. 
Even if it were established that the divergence of the two metals 
from the old ratio of 16 to 1 was caused entirely by the rise of gold, 
this would not in any manner change the fact that the adoption of 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would give us nothing but silver 
in our coinage. 

Mr. Vance, But has not gold appreciated since 1873? 

Mr. Situ. The opinion of experts like Professor Fawcett is 
that gold declined (many think 10 or 15 per cent) between 1850 
and 1865, in consequence of the increased production, notwith- 
standing most of the increased production was offset by increased 
demand; and that it appreciated between 1870 and 1891 just about 
as much as it declined between 1850 and 1965. The Director of 
the Mint, as well as Professor Fawcett, thinks that the largely in- 
creased production of gold since 1891—already larger than in the 
palmiest Californian and Australian days—has stopped the appre- 
ciation, and that the probabilities are strong that in the near 
future another decline of gold will set in. 

But it must be remembered that by common consent gold varies 
less in value than any other substance—but a fraction of a cent in 
any one year—and that for this reason the commercial world makes 
it the international standard of value. 

When gold was declining, between 1850 and 1860, even the “‘ fiat” 
money men looked very kindly on gold, and were entirely content 
to have it the practical standard of value. 

If it were true that gold has risen and silver remained station- 
ary—which it is not—this fact would furnish an excuse for re- 
ducing the weight of the gold dollar, but not the slightest ground 
for trying to have free coinage at the ratio of 16to1. The ratio 
ook still be 30 to 1 if the gold dollar should be reduced one-half 
and the silver dollar be left as it was. 

Mr. Burns. That is evident, and yet at first view many overlook 
this fact. 

Mr. Smitrx. I ask you to notice particularly the large increase of 
the world’s production of gold since 1890, as shown by the figures 


Mr. Vance. But with the world’s production of gold this year 
estimated at $203,000,000, is not a large proportion of it used in 
the arts, so as to leave almost none for coinage? 

Mr. Samira. The Director of the Mint estimates the world’s an- 
nual consumption of gold in the arts at $60,000,000, and Mr. 
Soetbeer at $90,000,000, and taking the highest estimate the gold 
remaining for new coinage in 1895 would be $133,000,000 and in 
1896 about $160,000,000. Bearing in mind that the precious metals 
used in coinage are not consumed from year to year, but added 
to the accumulated stock, this annual increase o 
the world’s stock of gold money is noteworthy, especially in view 
of the fact, as stated by Professor Fawcett, that Great Britain 
requires only $15,000,000 of new gold for monetary purposes each 
year. 

: Mr. VANCE, Coin assumes that gold has appreciated 50 per cent 
since 1873. 

Mr. Smiru. “Assumes” is good. There is not the slightest 
evidence of anything of the kind. 

Mr. Vance. Coin, if I understand him, claims that prices have 
declined 50 percent since 1873, and as gold is the measurer of prices, 
that this proves that gold has risen 50 per cent. 

Mr. Suits. I shall take occasion before we are through to show 
you that between 1873 and 1892—and of course the great fall of 
prices the past years is due to exceptional causes entirely outside 
of gold or silver—the average decline of prices, as sh 
Labor Commissioner Wright's investigations under the direction 
of the Senate Committee on Finance in 1891-92, was only 29% 
points. 
and 1892 only 44 points. Of course the prices of 1873 were in- 
flated by a depreciated currency and the effects of the war, from 
which we did not fully recover till 1878, and are not a fair basis 
for comparison. ; 

Coin makes his argument ontirely on cotton and wheat, which 
declined more than other products, for reasons of which I will 
hereafter speak. 

Everybody knows that all products into whose production 
machinery or other labor-saving devices enter are constantly and 
naturally declining under the stress of competition, and it is 
simple nonsense to contend that a fall of prices of sach articles 
shows that gold, which measures prices, os appreciated to the 
extent of the decline of prices. 

By taking all articles together—all machine-made articles nat- 
urally decline—a fall in prices of only 44 points between 1879 and 


$150,000,000 in” 


And between 1879 (when we resumed specie payments) | case we should have 


due to an appreciation of gold. 
THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 

Mr. JonES. Much is said now abouta double standard. It seems 
to me from what you have said that there can be practically but 
one standard in any country at the same time. 

Mr. SMITH. Strictly aed that is true. The term double 
standard, which seems to me to be an unfortunate term, is used 
by financial writers as a synonym of bimetallism and simply 
means that the dollar unit is measured in two money metals ad- 
justed to each other at such a ratio as to be equivalent in value, 
thus making two equal units but one and the same, therefore 
really one standard so long as the equality continues. And, of 
course, their idea is that the equality shall be maintained in fact. 
So long as the equality of value of the two metals is preserved 
and both gold and silver circulate concurrently the standard is 
gold or its equivalent, but both metals are used as money. 

But our 16-to-1 silver advocates mean by ‘‘double standard” 
that silver shall be coined at such a ratio to gold that only silver 
will be minted. Thisis a‘‘ double standard” on paper, but in fact 
a single silver standard and a single metal (silver) used as money. 

It is for this reason that if we should to-day authorize the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 the silver dollar would 
at once become the practical unit, and thus our unit or standard 
of value would be a changed from the gold 100-cent dol- 
lar to the silver 50-cent dollar, and nothing but silver would be 
used as money. I think those who advocate this change hardly 
realize the shock such a sudden change would give to business and 
what a panic it would create. A railroad collision would be a 
pastime compared with it. When we changed from a gold to a 
depreciated paper standard in 1861-1866 it came about so grad- 
a that the change was slowly discounted. 

Mr. VaNncE. Inasmuch as a silver dollar of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver was the legal unit oe to 1873, why not return to it? 

Mr. Smira. As I have said already, the silver dollar was no 
more a legal unit between 1792 and 1861 than the gold dollar, and 
not the practical standard at all after 1884. The practical stand- 
ard was the gold dollar from 1834 to 1861, and from 1861 to 1879 
the depreciated greenback dollar. 


a I read the other evening from the report of the Director of the | The objection to now making 412} grains of standard silver as 
: Mint: | a legal unit — _ is not Fc it was oa 1792, nor even from 
aoc ec ras ea eS ee 70,000,009 | 1884 to 1861. It has, first, greatly depreciated in consequence of a 

Mr 1801 a a ae oT B50. O00 a fit alters ae #508, 000; O00 reduction of cost of production; second, the changed conditions 

, 1808 Seen pucnathaennbaiekanie 246, S17, 088 | 1806 (estimated) .......... 250,000,000 | of production have made it much more variable in value and 


therefore less suitable as a standard than it was a hundred years 
ago; third, all the leading commercial nations, which a hundred 
years ago made silver their standard, now make grains of gold 
their unit or standard of value, so that in fact international prices 
are everywhere fixed in gold and not in silver. 

Mr. Vance. When gold is made the standard we make our dol- 
lar cost twice as much as we do when silver is made the standard. 

Mr. Smirn. Not if we coin both metals at their bullion ratio. 
Of course if we coin silver at its bullion value and gold at twice 
its bullion value, we should make one dollar twice as valuable as 
the other. The question as to what any country will make its 
standard is entirely distinct from the other question as to how 
many grains it will put in its unit. Wecan Me hype our dollar 
unit just as well by making 13.3 grains of standard gold the unit 
as by making 4124 of standard silver the unit. 

If we intend to depreciate the dollar one-half, and at the same 
time both metals in our coinage with free and unlimited 
coinage, it would be a great deal better to diminish the weight of 
our gold one-half than to diminish it one-half by establishing free 
coinage of silver at 16 to1. In the former case we should have 
50-cent dollars of both silver and gold, and in the latter case we 
should have 50-cent dollars only of silver and no gold. 

Mr. Jongs. That is a good idea. If we are going into the busi- 
ness of depreciating our dollar so as to pay our debts easier—for 
I suppose that is the real animus of the 16-to-1 free-silver move- 


own by | ment outside of the silver-mine interest—it is better to do it 


squarely, by redacing the weight of the gold dollar one-half, and 
then colutan the 412}-grain silver dollar alongside of it, as in that 
th gold and silver dollars of equal value 
and real bimetallism. That would be free coinage at a ratio of 
80 to 1, whereas free coinage at 16 to 1 would give us nothing but 
silver. 

Mr. Surrn. That is it. Nobody would be deceived by that, 
although I —— when fully stated the men who want to depre- 
ciate the ¢ lar like the deceptive method better. 


Mr. Burns. Whatcould possibly be gained by bimetallism with 
silver for the unit of value over gold for the unit if it is pro- 
to coin at sucha ratio as veus both metals as money? 


Mr. Smita. Obviously nothing. would be a loss, how- 
ever, in adopting a different metal as the standard of value from 
that adopted by the controlling element of the commercial world; 
and, worse than that, we should have so variable a standard of 
value as to subject us to constant friction and brokerage to com- 
pensate for the uncertainty of the future value of silver, 
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Indeed, there is another view of it which ought to impress | GE ETI OE ot NT nana 


| nations. President Andrews, Professor Walker, and the late 
advocates of acheap dollar. This is that silver has fallen in value, | Dana Horton are pronounced in their opposition to the 16-to-1 
and is undoubtedly too low to-day to encourage its peg silver movement, regarding it as sure to bring, not bimetallism, 
and if we should now adopt a silver standard we should soon find | but silver monometallism. 
our dollar increasing in value. Would it not be funny to see the | 
advocates of a silver basis to-day contending, if silver should rise, 





THE ATTITUDE OF THIS COUNTRY AND FRANCE 


i i i i Mr. VANCE. on it seems to me t the alternative tl 
that debts contracted under a silver basis were being increased by aes A. the 7 ton - tall iow hi h a ne . ; ear ‘ a ae 
. ° . . . | tS is ty s ic a ow hk . nless w 
the rise of silver and advocating the making of copper the unit of | can persuade other countries to unite with u in rest ain ti imetal 
=? < e z ( ; us esto rb 1etal- 
value to protect debtors? 


lism betwee Oo rok onometallis ant si r ( a 
oe ASSN AS, EEMEDALAIEES. conten i caeaaabtes ees a ae 
Mr. Jones. It seems to me that nothing is clearer, from the ex- ai Meee lis ek cable aniahaioen tm puentnine that we ; 
amples you have given, than that the influence on the price of have gold monometallism “Great Britain ae h oun stallic 
silver of unlimited coinage of both metals by any one country canadien hesemnn th aetee wo fall lecnh-hender aihver —— 1 
alone is very small, but that when the leading commercial nations | ©1411 quantity of silver for oieaiiiiies oles aves, Ung caly © 
unite on a coinage ratio, under free coinage, they together exert a But the United States oP tens a a —_— 
very strong influence, not only in maintaining the relative price same policy toward sitver—are limited bimetallic o abeies Ghia 
of the two metals but also in steadying their value. ‘ use a large volume of full legal-tender silver, and are steadily 
aan er ahten ane” hs demand or Se aaron seeking by international action to bring commercial countries into 
slight influence, but the demand of the leading commercial na- lee pean prt coinage ratio under free coinage 
tions acting in unison at a fixed ratio is a potent force, although TI eae . ee i a . s a 
: ; ; 1e United States, as I have already stated, uses over six hun- 
of cvurse even the united demand of the leading commercial na- : 


! , : : dred millions of silver as money—as much silver as gold—of which 
lies hha guia to the probable production of each metal five hundred and forty-nine millions is full legal tender. And 


The ll influence of the United States alone in maintaining ieee more than half as much full legal-tender silver 
= — a ee eee roe emery We hear much said about what is styled the “‘ unfriendly atti- 
U ee tee ote act we os “hased about $27 000 000 oan th of tude” of the United States toward silver, and yet as a matter of 
ily er cate for fifteen eoat > wan on oliaaane nd aes ; —n | fact this country has gone to the very verge of safety, if not be- 
: vera fallin pool ear Winder the act of 1300 wr , el a | yond, in its efforts to maintain silver as a money metal and meet 
a th > 54 050.000 ounces of silver annual! veh ath rd f the wishes of silver-mine owners. After what we have done it is 
or three yea: , ee any OVEF & Mair O* | rank injustice to stigmatize any considerable body of our people 
the world’s product, and substantially the whole of the American | as ‘silver haters” or “ goldbugs.” : 
ere Se y oomindy ed se - Ty Mr. Jongs. That is, the situation demands that we shall hold on 
wenton oo aon as that offered a bi; rofit timuls te j to the limited bimetallism we now have, which gives us five hun- 
veehaotion . P &P » Sumulated | dred and forty-nine millions of full legal-tender silver, until we 
~ —— : , | can persuade leading commercial nations to unite with us on an 
Now, with free and unlimited ComMAge of silver at 16 to1 the international coinage ratio that can be maintained. And this 
United States could not coin so much silver in three years as we is just what France is doing 
purchased from 1890 to 1898. How absurd, therefore, it is for any- ve sa - 
one to contend that free coinage by this country alone would raise ' a : ” 
silver from 68 cents to $1.29 per ounce. Mr. Vance. But notwithstanding we as well as France use this 
On the other hand, the influence exerted by nearly all Europe, large volume of Dae aes nee silver, yet, as Coin says, none of 
as well as the countries of this continent, coining silver and gold | this eee . final-redemption money; therefore really as to basic 
at substantially the same ratio prior to 1870, was well shown dur- | Money we have nothing but gold. : 
ing the great increase of gold production between 1850 and 1860.| Mr. Suir. You mean by “basic” or final-redemption money 
To be sure, during that period the increase of gold was offset by a | —- money, which has in itself the full value that it purports 
general tendency throughout the world to use more gold and less | © D°- ’ . 
silver as money—a tendency arising from. the greater convenience | . That kind of money must necessarily be gold or silver coined at 
of the less bulky money as transactions increased in magnitude, | its actual bullion value—money worth just as much before the 





and which of course is beyond the reach of law. piece of metal is coined as after; and the only reason we do not 

Mr. Burns. I think you have made it clear that international have silver money of that kind is that you and the 16-to-1 silver 
bimetallism is the only practical bimetallism, and that weshould | ™en who agree with you will not allow it to be coined at its bullion 
steadily seek to bring that about. value. 


Mr. Jones. And so long as we give Europe hope that we propose | 1 other words, you insist that it shall be coined at a ratio which 
tosustain silver alone, Europe will look on and let us bear the | Prevents it from being ‘‘ basic” or final redemption-money, and not 
burden. at its bullion ratio, and then turn around and find fault because 

Mr. SuitH. Thatisso. Nothing is exerting so great an influ- | OUT silver is not final-redemption money, i.e., money of full value 
ence to prevent the successful reestablishment of bimetallism as | intrinsically. coli , 
the 16-to-1 free-silver agitation in this country, which encourages Mr. Vance. But we insist that silver would be final-redemption 
Europe to think that we will continue to assume the burden alone. | ™oney if it should have free coinage at 16 to I. ; 

Mr. Vance. But if no leading commercial nations of Europe | . Mr. SMITH. Yes, final-redemption money for whatever the silver 
will unite with us in international bimetallism, isn’t it our duty | i? each dollar is worth, but no more, just as silver bullion is now 
to try it alone? practically final-redemption money for what it will sell for. Your 

Mr. Suirn. I have clearly shown that neither the United States | !®-to-1 plan contemplates that our only ‘‘ basic” money shall be 
nor any other nation can secure bimetallism alone, certainly not | Silver, a8 gold would be driven out. 
at any such ratio as is proposed, and the silver-mine owners won't | No one would welcome any plan that would assure both silver 
permit a ratio equivalent to the bullion ratio. For us to attempt and gold as final-redemption money more heartily than myself. 
it alone at a ratio of 16 to 1 is simply to drive out gold and have What I object to is the 16-to-1 plan, that would leave us nothing 
nothing but silver. There would be no serious opposition to coin- | but depreciated silver as ‘ basic” money. 
ing silver at its bullion value—certainly none beyond the fact |. The claim of the 16-to-1 free-silver men that they are “‘ bimetal- 
that its bullion value would be unstable if European nations did lists” is without any foundation. They are silver monometallists 


not unite with us. and friends of a silver basis. 
Mr. Vance. But we didn’t drive out gold after 1878 when we Mr. Burns. I am fully convinced that is the fact. 
n again to coin silver. -On the contrary, our gold increased. VOLUME OF CURRENCY 
r. Smiru. 1 have already explained that the silver dollars we Mr. Vance. The remonetization of silver would have a most 
have coined since 1878 have been coined by the Government for | beneficial ¢ffect on prices by increasing the volume of our final- 


its own profit, and maintained at par with gold by limitation and | redemption money, for, as Coin says, this volume largely deter- 
indirect redemption. Of coursesuch money is equivalent to gold. | mines prices. 

But silver coined under free and unlimited coinage for private Mr. SuirH. So far as the volume of money in any country affects 
owners of bullion is a very different thing, and depends entirely | prices it makes no difference what the character of the money is 


on the value of the bullion. so long as it is equal in value to gold. Our present volume of sil- 

I have little doubt that if we hold where we are, sooner or later | ver and paper, and even substitutes for money, like checks and 
enough European nations will unite with us to make bimetallism | bills of exchange, have the same effect on prices as gold money 
@ success. has. Indeed, it is on.y money used that affects prices. Money 


All authorities in bimetallism, both in this country and Europe | unused don’t affect prices. 
oe some politicians in this country), hold that bimetal-| Mr. Vance. I think the source of our trouble is want of sufli- 
is possible only by a cooperation of leading commercial | cient money to transact business. 
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Mr. Smitrn. Even if this were so, your 16-to-1 scheme, which 
would drive out gold, wouldn’t give us more money, but much 
less. Indeed, by injuriously affecting its quality, it would seri- 
ously affect our business. 

But as a matter of fact we never had so much outstanding | 


) | come to our foreign trade on the whole. 
money as we have had the past few years (sixteen hundred mil- | 7 


lions), about twice as much per capita as we Ifad before the war. 

The trouble is that on account of distrust, which causes depres- 
sion of business, only a part of our money is used. A large part 
isunused. Wefind money apparently scarce because it is inactive, 
while in fact the outstanding volume never was so large. You 
confound inactivity, caused by want of confidence, with scarcity; 
and your remedy is to so manipulate the currency as to increase 
the distrust. You might add hundreds of millions to the currency 
and make matters worse by increasing the distrust. 

You must remember that however much money is authorized 
nobedy can get it without paying for it. Even with free coinage 
of silver at 16 to 1 only the owners of silver bullion can take advan- 
tage of it. And they won't give away their dollars, you may rest 
assured. 

BIMETALLISM WITHOUT GOLD. 

Mr. Vance, Let me read from Coin’s Financial School: 

In this controversy one point should never be lost sight of, and this is that 
higher prices—bimetallic prices—will come with the remonetization of silver 
(through free coinage at 16 to 1 by this country alone), even though gold goes 
to a premium. 

Mr. SmiTH. Have you stopped to think of the supreme nonsense 
of the bombastic paragraph you have read from your silver leader? 
“Though gold goes to a premium” (which would of course take 
gold out of circulation), he proposes through free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1 to have bimetallism. Don’t you realize the absurdity of 
bimetallism without gold? 

SILVER AND PRICES OF EXPORTS. 

Mr. Vance. But we claim that giving free coinage to silver at 
16 to 1 will enable us to keep our gold. Let me read from Coin: 

The way to keep our gold is to remonetize silver. Remonetization will give 
us higher prices for our exports and will make a balance of trade in our favor 
large enough to bring us both English gold and silver. 

Mr. Smiru. Is it possible you swallow as gospel truth the state- 
ment that free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1—which 
is what this writer means by remonetization of silver—willincrease 
the prices of our products in England? 

Mr, Vance. Why not, if it would increase the prices here? 

Mr. Jones. You seem to think that an increase of prices here 
caused by cutting our dollar (for that is what 16-to-1 free coinage 
would do) is a real increase of the exchangeable value of our ex- 
ported products. As Mr. Smith has said, we do not have any 
more cloth when we measure it with an 18-inch yardstick than 
when we measure it with a 36-inch Leen notwithstanding we 
continue to call the half-yards yards, 

Mr. Burns. I know from experience during the times we had 
a depreciated greenback dollar that prices raised by diminishing 
the value of the dollar simply delude us and benefit no one except 
ayers ys. As I have already said, a depreciated currency 
always injures the laborer. 

Mr. Smitu. What you have said is all true, but I want to call 
Mr. Vance's attention to the fact that when we sell our exports 
in English markets the prices are estimated on a gold basis and 
not on a silver basis. If we should make one dollar 50 cents, and 
thereby gard to double prices here, that would have no effect on 
prices in England or other countries in Europe, where prices are 
estimated in gold; on the contrary, it would diminish the return 
of the former by imposing a brokerage charge because of the 
fluctuations of silver. 

A SILVER BASIS. 

Mr. VANCE. I have here a pamphlet on A Silver Basis, published 
by the American Bimetallic Association, written by Mr. Hillyer, 
in which it is said that bimetallism, as we understand it— 


Is not the constant contemporaneous circulation of both gold and silver, 
but that when the silver dollar becomes cheaper than the gold dollar the em- 
ose of gold should cease and the entire money service be performed by 
silver alone. 


Mr. Jonxs. Then the bimetallism which you 16-to-1 free-coin- 
age men expect is that ‘‘the employment of gold should cease and 
the entire money service be performed by silver alone,” if under 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 silver should be cheaper than gold? 

Mr. Vance, That is what I understand. 

Mr, Smiru. I wish all the 16-to-1 silver men were as frank as you 
are. Wecould then squarely meet the question of a ‘‘ silver basis” 
which the American Bimetallic Association pamphlet advocates. 
Isn’t it an imposition to call a scheme ‘‘ bimetallism” which con- 
templates the use of silver alone as money? Don't you think that 
the American Bimetallic Association, which indorses this pam- 
phiet by sending it out and placing its imprint upon it, had better 
change its name to American Monometallic Association, so that 
its name may agree with its purposes? 

Mr. Burns. I think that weal be the honest thing to do. 

Mr. Vance. I am gratified to say that I am in favor of silver 
monometallism and a silver basis; and I think this pamphlet has 


a 

clearly shown that it would be better for us to have silver and let 
our gold slide than to go along as we are. 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE AND A srLvVER BASIS. 

Let me read from this pamphlet the advantages which would 

While admitting tha: 


| the adoption of a silver basis might ‘increase the fluctuations of 


the rate of exchange” in our trade with the gold-standard nations 
of the world, and of course hamper and injure this part of 01; 
foreign trade, yet he says their population is only 300,000,000. 
and what we would lose in our trade with them “ would be offset 
by closer trade relations that would come with the silver-basis 
countries, whose population is 900,000,000.” 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, 1 have heard that plea privately made before. 
and I am glad the American Bimetallic Association is getting 
up its courage to avow that a “silver basis” is what they expect 
and to squarely defend it. 

Now let me examine the claim that our foreign trade with silver- 
jee > nations is more important than that with gold-standard 
nations. 

In the first place, this pamyeit includes Russia, Argentina, 
Brazii, and the Spanish, French, English, and Danish West Indies 
among the silver-basis countries. The first three are on a depre- 
ciated paper basis and the remainder on a gold basis; so that 
150,000,000 of population must be deducted from the 900,000,000 
assigned to the silver-basis side, leaving 750,000,000 to 350,000,000 
on the other side. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the 350,000,000 people that are on a 
gold basis consume of imported products far more than the 
750,000,000 on a silver basis. The fact that they are on a silver 
basis—which, the writer admits, subjects a people to “greater 
fluctuations in exchange,” that is, greater friction and expense— 
shows that they are not so far advanced, and have a lower stand- 
ard of living and consume less, 

Mr. JonEs. Can you give us the aggregate value of our exports 
to gold-basis and also to silver-basis countries? 

Mr. SmirH. Ican. I find by the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics that in 1893, of over one thousand six hundred millions of 
foreign trade, nearly one thousand three hundred millions, or 
nearly 90 per cent, was done with countries on a gold basis, of 
which seven hundred and sixty-five millions was exports and five 
hundred and thirty millions imports, and only one hundred and 
seventy millions with countries on a silver basis, of which only 
fifty-two millions was exports and one hundred and seventeen 
millions imports, —_— with one hundred and fourteen millions 
of foreign trade with countries on a depreciated paper basis. 

Mr. Burns. So it seems the 16-to-1 scheme proposes to hamper 
our foreign trade with gold-basis nations, whose trade with us 
is one thousand three hundred millions annually, in order to get 
the trade of silver-basis nations, who deal with us to the extent of 
only $170,000,000. Is that the feast to which we are invited by the 
friends of a silver basis? 

Mr. Smiru. That is it. Why, our trade with Great Britain 
alone, which Coin proposes to exchange for that of China, in 1893 
was $614,000,000, of which $421,000,000 was mainly agricultural 
exports from this country—eight times as much as all the silver- 
basis countries of the world took. 

HOW TO DOUBLE THE VALUE OF PROPERTY. 

Mr. Vance. But let me read again from Coin: 

With silver remonetized and gold at a premium, not one-tenth the hard- 
ships could result that now afflict us. Why? First,it would double the value 
of all property; second, only 4 per cent of the business of the people of this 
nation is carried on with fore countries. Is it not better to legislate in 
the interest of 96 per cent of our business than the remaining 4 per cent? 

Mr. Jones. How would the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
‘*double the value of all property”? 

Mr. Vance. By doubling prices. 

Mr. Jones. No man’s a would have any higher value 
after you made 50 cents a dollar than before. Its price estimated 
in the new dollar unit would be doubled, but it would not exchange 
for any more of the things he wanted to buy than before. 

Any man may sit down and call 50 cents a dollar, and multipl 
the price of property now worth $1,000 by 2 and call himself worth 

2,000, and when he has gone through with this imaginative feat 
he will just as truly ‘‘double the value of his property” by this 

rocess as he would by having the Government depreciate the 
Solne to 50 cents by free coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

Mr. Samira. Yes; this is the ‘‘fiat” idea of money and wealth 
again. If depreciating the dollar one-half will double the value 
of all property, why be so modest when by calling a 25-cent pieco 
a dollar we can quadruple “ the value of all property”? 

Mr. BuRNs. - using paper ** fiat” money we could increase 
“the value of all property ” a hundredfold. 

Mr. Smrru. This fellow Coin, whoever he may be, does not 
seem to know the difference between value and price. Doubling 
prices Se the measure does not change value a par- 
ticle. ae the yardstick in the middle and measuring with 
the 18-inch rule does not give you more cloth. Value is the 
exchangeable relation of one product toall other products. Price 














is the relation of a product to the standard by which we measure 
values. 

vur.. Jones. But I know from observation that when there is a 
depression in business it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
thousands believe any absurd theory relative to the influence of 
the currency on the situation. 

Mr. SairH. If an inquirer will only exercise a little common 
sense in the matter, he will set aside ‘the prices from 1893 to 1896 | 
as exceptional for very obvious reasons; and then by compar- 
ing the prices of 1840 to 1860 or of 1879 to 1890 with those of 1891 
he finds no difficulty in ac counting for the 25 per cent average de- 
cline of manufactured products by the increased use of labor-sav- 
ing machinery and the reduction of profit by competition, and for 
the increase of prices of all agricultural products on the farm or 
at the market near the farm (except wheat and cotton) by the fact | 
that they are produced mainly by hand labor, and by the increase | 
of wages. 

THE FALL OF PRICES. 

Mr. Vance (with his finger on the page of Coin, professing to 
give the average prices of wheat and cotton in New York from 
1878 to 1895) asked if it was not well-nigh certain that such a fall 
of prices must have been caused by an appreciation of our gold | 
unit, in which ) ae are measured. 

Mr. SMITH. 
prices? . 

Mr. VANCE. Because that was the year silver was demonetized 
in this country, and this was the beginning of the fall of prices. 

Mr. SmitH. As a matter of fact, according to the tables of La- 
bor Commissioner Wright, who made a careful investigation 
under the direction of the Senate Committee on Finance, prices 

an to rise soon after the inauguration of the war of the re- 
bellion in 1861, and rose 36} points up to 1866, and then began to 
decline, falling 14}; points in the oo years up to 1873, before 
what you call ‘‘ the crime of 1873” was perpetrated, and when the 
law authorized free coinage of silver, and also fell 13} points in the 
nine years between 1873 and 1882, when silver was demonetized. 

If the “‘crime of 1873” caused a decline of 13} points in prices 


in the nine years after 1873, pray what caused the decline of 14} | 


points in the seven years before 1873? 

Mr. Jones. Does not the fact that prices rapidly rose during our 
civil war 36} points and then after 1866 as rapidly declined 14} 
points to 1873, when the law allowed free coinage of silver, and 40 
points to 1879, when the law did not allow free coinage of silver, 
clearly show that silver was not the cause of either the rise or the 
fall? It would be as logical to say that free coinage of silver 
caused the fall of prices between 1866 and 1873 as that repeal of 
free coinage caused the fall after 1893. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. A mere statement of these facts shows 
that the very natural cause of the rise of prices between 1861 and 


hy do you take 1873 as the point of comparison of | 


| 
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Mr. Burns. What was the aver 
l 49 





AI9 


uge decline of s between 


price 


9 and 1891? 


Mr. SmitH. Only 44 points. That makes the fall of prices be- 
tween 1860 and 1891 average only 7} per cent. The average fall 
of prices of manufactured articles was about r cent—some 

| articles, like steel rails and wire nails and kerosene oil, falling 80 

| per cent, and others only 10 or 15 percent. But agricultural prod- 
ucts on the whole advanced in pric > per cent between 1860 and 
1891. The only two agricultural products that fell in price were 
cotton and wheat. Other agricultural | roduc m 8 to 15 
per cent. 

Mr. Burns. Why do the 16-to-1 silver men always take only 
wheat and cotton when they are talking to farmers about the fall 


in prices? 
Mr. Situ. For the obvious reason that if they took 


any other 
farm products they would have no stock in trade. 


Mr. Jonres. When they refer to wheat don’t they usually take 
New York prices, so as to be able to make the decline on account 
of reduction of cost of transportation, said to be at least 25 cents 


since 1868, appear to be the farmer's loss? 

Mr. Situ. Certainly; that is one of the tricks of these agita- 
tors. And they also take cotton because, in consequence of the 
utilization within a recent period of the former waste product of 
cotton seed, the real cost of production of cotton has been much 
reduced. 

But I notice that it is getting late, and we must close for to-night. 
I have discussed somewhat the question of prices in connection 
with silver, and as these and payment of debts are the great stock 
in trade of the 16-to-1 free-silver advocates, I desire to further con- 
sider them another evening, if you are willing to come here again 
next Wednesday evening. 

Messrs. JONES, BURNS, and VANCE 


(speaking together). 
means we will be here. 


By all 


Third evening. 
Just as the minute hand indicated the hour set for the third and 


last of the series of talks of the four neighbors on the silver and 
| money question, and the last rays of the setting sun gilded the 
church spire across the street, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones, Mr. Vance, 
and Mr. Burns walked up the lane by the little red schoolhouse, 
in front of which waved the Stars and Stripes, entered the door 
of the old farm mansion, and took their seats around the old table. 
As promised at the last meeting, Mr. Smith said he desired to add 


1866 was the war, which took 2,000,000 men from the ranks of pro- | 
ducers and made them destructive consumers, together with the | 


depreciation of the currency consumers; and that the equally 
natural cause of the fail (aside from the ordinary causes of dec line 
of prices of machine-made goods) was the return of the disbanded 
army to productive pursuits and the gradual recuperations and 
restoration of industries and of the currency to their normal 
condition between 1866 and 1879. 

Mr. Burns. Evidently the rise of prices during the war and the 


gradual fall up to 1879 should be entirely set aside in any discus- | 
sion of the course of prices. A big rise on account of the war was | 


inevitably gradually offset by a corresponding fall during the 
period of readjustment and recuperation up to about 1879, when 
we got back to specie payments. 

Mr. Jones. How much lower were average prices in 1879 than 
in 1860? 

Mr. SmitH. Only 3} per cent. 

Here is Commissioner Wright's table of average prices of 246 
articles and also of wages from 1840 to 1891, the 
being represented by the index number 100 as the basis of com- 

ison, and the index number for each year indicating the rise 
or fall from that basis. I have added the London price of silver 
per ounce for each of the years named: 











2s eat es aaa, sil- 
Average) Average .F 
Year. prices. | wages. a 
EEE a --| 116.8| 87.7 $1.37 
107.5 86.6 1. 283 
106. 4 89.3 1.30 
98.7 92.5 1.31 
108.9 9. 4 1.34 
113.2 99.2 1.344 
100 100 1.35} 
136.3 108.8 1. 34 
117.3 133.7 1.37} 
IZ | 148.3 1. 293 | 
96.6 | 139.9 1.13 
108.5 149.9 1. 13} | 
98 10.7 1.06 
4.2 156.7 ‘a 
92.2 160.7 





a few words to what he had said at the last meeting on the ques- 
tion of prices. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS ON THE FARM 
Mr. JoNES. Have you the average prices in this country of lead- 


ing agricultural products on the farm or in the market nearest 
the farm in recent years? 
Mr. SmirH. The report of the Statistician of the Agricultural 








| Department for 1894 gives them for wheat, corn, and oats from 
1880. They are as follows: 
Year. Wheat. Corn. | Oats. Year Wheat.’ Corn Oats 
- | nese - 

95 | $0.395 | $0.36 1888 $0.925 | $0.345 | $0.278 

19 685 | .465 || 1889....... BOS a3 23 

- 88 SORT oN BO ncn ccccccce Ro3H NS 42% 

91 25) .328 || 18901 x4 105 815 

645 . 358 278 |i 1808. .......... 625 1 318 

77 323 | .285 || 1893 , 538 it 1%) 

688 365 | .298 || 1804 a 49 458 15 

45 305 


rices of 1860 | 


| farm until 1892, 








The : average price of w heat 0 on the farms of the country between 
1879 and 1889, it will be seen was 84.5 cents, and between 1889 and 
1891, inclusive, 81.5 cents; but between 1892 and 1894 it was only 58 
cents. There was very little change in the average p rice on the 
1893, and 1894—since the exceptional depression of 
business and reduction of consumption. One Saeth less wheat 

r inhabitant was consumed in 1804 than was consumed in 1892, 

his shows what has had a potent influence in depressing wheat 
and other farm products in the past three years. The average 


| farm price of corn, which is the most important farm crop in this 


| country, hetween 1879 and 1889 was 39.3 cents, and it was 42.4 
cents between 1889 and 1894; the average price of oats, first period, 
31 cents; second period, 33 cents. And the value o/ our oat crop 


in 1894 was about the same as that of our wheat crop. 

I have also the export prices at New York of bacon, lard, pork, 
beef, butter, and eggs, from the report t of the Bureau of Statistics, 
| which shows that all of these articles were higher on the average 
in the seven years from 1885 to 1892 than in “the seven previous 
years. 





Mr. Jones. You have given the average price of wheat on the 
farms, which of course includes the price on the farms of the 
East. Now, have you the average price of wheat in different 
years in Chicago, which gives us a better idea of the movement 
=e) mr -t| of the price of wheat at the West? The price in the New York 
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market, given in ‘‘ Coin,” is obviously misleading, because in that 
fall of prices is included the decline of cost of transportation of 
wheat from Chicago to the seaboard, which has been 25 cents since 
1868. This obviously is not the loss of the farmer or anybody else, 
‘or wheat could have fallen 25 cents since 1870 and still the West- 
ern farmer would get the same. 

Mr. Surrn. I am glad you called my attention to this. Here is 
the average price of wheat in Chicago for the years named: 


| 























| 

Year. Range. Price. | Year. Range. Price. 
Ste .| $0.66 to $1.18 | §0.9C || 1877.........- $1.01 to $1.26 
BEES einen 55 to 1.25 SEE en iine abcd .T7 to 1.14 90 
elo niet 65 to .92) at SE sense nexe 81 to 13 1.6 
1863 _. .80 to 1.12} 90 || 1880.......... -86 to 1.32 1.08 
1eH4 1.07 to 2.26 1,50 || 1861.......... .% to 1.43 1.16 
1865 85 to 1.55 1.20 || 18R2. .91 to 1.40 1.14 
en 17 to 2.03 1.90 |} 1883.......... 9 to 1.13 1.00 
a iaita died 1.55 to 2.85 2.00 || 1884.......... 2 to .% 82 
TAGs 1.04 to 2.20 2D Eh  dannocwos Taito .914 . 80 
ei . 76) to 1.46 1.10 || 7886.......... Of to . 84} 7 
1870 734 to 1.31 1.63 | 1887.......... -66,to .94) 80 
BINED i inci daeteiivel 9%} to 1.22 1.10 i Be icieheiined 71 to 2.00 1.10 
Os cite edetenned 1.01 to 1.61 1.30 |) 1889.......... .% to 1.08 .0 
1873 8 to 1.46 ee 4 to 1.08 .90 
eiiccrassess $1 to 128 | 1.00 || 1891...-- 227: :85 to 116 1.00 
1875 . 83 to 1.30 1.05 i cai teibeaiaaon 08 to .92 .80 
1876 83 to 1.26 1.02 |] 1808.........- Ato .88 72 





You will observe that the prices of wheat in 1860, 1861, 1862, 


and 1863 were substantially the same as the prices from 1884 to | 


1891. Of course the prices from 1864 to 1872 are the inflated prices 
due to the effects of war, from which we did not recover fully till 
1879. The prices of wheat and cotton since 1892 have been abnor- 
mally depressed by the 1mpairment of the consuming power of 
the people by causes that did not exist between 1879 and 1892. 
Wheat was higher in 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1888, and 
1891, after the so-called crime of 1873, than it was in any year 
from 1860 to 1863 or any year prior to 1848. 

It is noticeable also that the price of wheat is subject to great 
fluctuations, dependent on the supposed shortage or excess of sup- 
ply in the whole world. 

Mr. Jongs. Then, outside of wheat and cotton, which seem to 
have been exceptions to the rule for the reasons you have stated, 
farm products in recent years, up to 1892 at least, show no decline 
on the farm, the apparent decline in great markets removed from 
the farm being mainly due to reduction of cost of transportation, 
which is a gain to the consumer and not a loss to the producer. 

Mr. Surra. That is the fact. Of course, if prices have been 
diminished by the material appreciation of gold, all prices would 
have been uniformly affected. 

COTTUN AND WHEAT. 


Mr. Jonys. I can understand why cotton has fallen because of 
the utilization of cotton seed and the enormous increase of pro- 
duction, although, of course, it has not fallen so much as the agi- 
tatora try to make out by taking the exceptionally big price during 
the reconstruction period. But why is it that wheat has fallen, 
while corn has maintained its price? 

Mr. Surru. There are two reasons why wheat has fallen: First, 
it is the one agricultural product in whose production new ma- 
chinery and cultivation on a large scale have recently entered; 
and secondly, it has had within a few years the increased compe- 
tition of the wheat fields of South America and India, developed 
by the construction of railroads by the British Government. 

Mr. Vance. Yes; and it is largely because England can buy sil- 
ver at a discount and purchase as much wheat as ever in India 
with an ounce of silver that we find Indian competition so destruc- 
tive. 

Mr. Smira. And you propose to overcome this by having the 
United States alone adopt the silver basis of India, so that Eng- 
land can buy wheat of our farmers by paying them in depreciated 
silver instead of gold, as she now pays us. This is a remedy for 
low prices which England, from selfish considerations, would be 
glad to see us adopt. 

Mr. Burns. Is it not singular that England finds men who are 
shouting fiercely against her ready to go in for a policy that will 
enable her to come the same silver scoop on our farmers that they 
say she is using on the India farmers? 

Mr. Surru. Before I pass from prices of farm products I want 
to give you figures of comparative prices of farm products in 
Maine in 1858 and 1892, furnished me by a Maine gentleman. It 
seems from these figures, which I will not stop to read, that the 
average prices of farm products in Maine (little wheat and no 
cotton being raised in that State) were 28 per cent higher in 1892 
than in 1858, The gentleman further informs me that this in- 
crease of average prices was mainly due to the increased intro- 
duction of manufacturing enterprises, which have furnished a 
home market for the products of the farm and saved the loss of 
cost of transportation. 
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Mr. Jongs. I suggest that if our Western farmers would study 
such facts as these, and pay less attention to 16 to 1 silver schemers 
we should find a practical remedy for hard times. ‘ 

Mr. Sarrx. It should be borne in mind that there was very little 
difference in the average price of wheat and cotton for fifteen 
years before 1860 and the fifteen years from 1878 to 1892, inclusive. 
Cotton was 10} cents per pound in the former period and 103 cents 
in the latter period. Cotton was only 54 cents in New York in 
April, 1843. heat in Chicago averaged 92 cents in the former 
period and 98 cents in the latter period. The average price of 
wheat in Chicago from 1840 to 1846 was only 67 cents. It is since 
1891 that the abnormally low prices of cotton and wheat have pre- 


$1.50 | vailed, and it is certain we shall have a higher range of prices as 


business recuperates. 
ABOUT WOOL. 

Mr. Vance. Thereis wool, which has declined 11 cents per pound 
within two years. How do you account for that except on the 
ground that gold, which measures its price, has appreciated? This 
is one of the articles to which Coin refers. 

Mr. Smrru. The world’s price of wool is made by the great wool- 
producing countries of South America, Australia, and South 
Africa, where land costs almost nothing, labor is cheap, and the 
flocks do not have to be housed or fed. As their product has in- 
wots produced at reduced cost, the world’s price has naturall y 
declined. 

We imposed a duty of 11 cents per pound on clothing wool to 
protect our farmers and encourage woolgrowing here. e elec- 
tion of 1892 decided, among other things, that this duty should 
be abolished, and as soon as this became known the price began 
to fall in anticipation of the removal of duty, as woolen goods are 
made many months before they go intoconsumption. Thus even 
before the duty was actually removed in August, 1894, the price 
here had settled down into a free-trade basis, and for this reason 
was 11 cents lower than before the election of 1892, and is now 
sold here at the world’s price. 

I may mention the fact that wool in London is no lower now than 
in 1892, a fact which shows that, so far as the price of wool indi- 
cates, gold can not have appreciated since that time on the basis 
of your own arguments. 

PRICES OF SILVER. 

Mr. Jonzgs. I notice that the present silver agitation finds its 
support in the abnormal fall of prices in the past two years in 
consequence of the paralysis of industries caused largely by the 
anticipation at first and subsequently the realization of disturb- 
ing tariff changes. By skillfully charging this exceptional decline 
to ** the crime of 1873” the agitators have made many unthinking 
persons believe that it is really so. 

Mr. Smirx. That's so. Strange as it may seem, thousands have 
swallowed the charge that the so-called demonetization of silver 
in 1873 caused the exceptional fall of — in the past two years, 
without ree to ask themselves how it happened that there 
was so little fail im prices between 1873 and 1892, when this cause 
was operating just the sameas in the past two years. By general 
consent the most prosperous period of this country was between 


1879 and 1892. 


Mr. Burns. Here is a picture in Coin presenting a contrast 
between what he calls the prosperous ‘‘ bimetallic” times of 1872 
and the depression of the past two years. 

Mr. Smirx. That's amusing, because in 1872-73 we had no “‘ met- 
allism” whatever—not a d of either silver or gold in our cur- 
rency. 

Besides, Coin has so little regard for facts that he forgets that 
in 1872-73 we were by no means so prosperous as we were from 
1879 to 1892, during all of which time what he calls “tne crime 
of 1873 ” was in force. 

Mr. Vance. Coin says that an ounce of silver will buy as much 
of anything as ever, and that this shows that it is not silver that 
has declined, but gold that measures prices. 

Mr. Surrn. If it were true that an ounce of silver would buy 
as much of anything as ever, that would only show that the cost 


of producing silver had declined the same as the cost of producing 
articles, and would simply prove that silver is not a stable meas- 
ure. 


But it is not true, except as to articles whose cost of production 
has declined the same as silver. Except as to cotton and wheat 
(and only part of the time as to them) an ounce of silver will not 
buy as much corn, oats, pork, beef, or any other agricultural 
product as it would have done before 1860. It will buy more 
steel, kerosene, and other articles whose cost of production has 
declined 80 per cent, and less of all products whose cost of pro- 
duction has declined less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Burns. I was reading a silver speech a few days ago in 
which it was said that silver would buy as much labor as ever in 
silver-basis countries like Mexico and India. 

Mr. Smits. Very likely that is so, for the reason that when the 
currency is depreciated wages are the last thing to rise. This is 
the i ,ason that a depreciated currency always cheats labor first. 











Mr. Burns. This free-silver 16-to-1 feast is evidently one which 
workingmen should avoid, 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF FALLING PRICES, 


« What we all understand, I think,” said Vance, as he thought of 
the havoc made in the market by the ‘‘bears,” ‘‘is that falling 
prices are very injurious to any country, and that they should be | 
got rid of by the right kind of monetary legislation. Don’t you | 
look upon falling prices as a great evil?” 

Mr. Smite. That depends upon what causes falling prices. 

Falling prices that come naturally from labor-saving machinery | 
and improvements in means of transportation are a blessing and | 
to be sought after, while falling prices caused by a reduction of | 
wages of labor or by a sudden arrest of the industries through 
distrust of the future and the consequent diminution of the con- 
suming power of the people, as we have had the past two years, 
are a curse. 

Those who are trying to make the —— believe that legisla- 
tion in respect to silver in 1873 has caused the depression of busi- 
ness in the past two years ought to ask themselves how it hap- 
pened that we had such unexampled prosperity between 1879 and 
1892 under this very legislation. 

Mr. Jones. I think that we farmers have got the impression 
that prices have greatly fallen by having had our attention fas- 
tened on nothing but wheat and by the exceptionally low prices 
of everything the past two years. 

Mr. Saito. Undoubtedly. The 1to-1 silver agitators have 
seized on the depression of business as a favorable time to agitate. 
They must hurry up their work, for they will soon be as dead as 
the Greenbackers were when business revived in 1879. When | 
farmers see wheat and cotton rising, as they already have risen as 
business revives, they will not be longin discovering that silver 
had nothing to do with the fall of prices, as itis having nothing | 
to do with their rise. 

Mr. Jones. Before we pass from this question of prices, I want 
to inquire if you can give us any light on the course of prices 
between 1840 and 1860? 

Mr.Smiru. I read to you a few minutes ago Labor Commis- 
sioner Wright's statistics as to general prices, from which it ap- 
peared that average prices declined 163 points between 1840 and 
1860, and only 73 points between 1860 and 1892. So you will see 
that while the general trend of prices is downward with every- 
thing but hand-labor farm products, on account of labor-saving 
devices, and while the fall of prices of machine-made products 
has been greater in the past twenty years than ever before, because 
of increased inventions and severe competition that has reduced 
profits, yet average prices on the whole have fallen no more since 
1860 than before. 


RISE OF PRICES BY DEPRECIATING THE DOLLAR. 


Mr. VANCE. Wouldn't the increase of prices that would come 
from a silver basis increase the prosperity of the country? 

Mr. Smiru. Of course you would increase nominal prices by 
going to a silver basis and thus making 50 cents a dollar, just as 
measuring cloth with an 18-inch yardstick would give a greater 
number of such yards, but no more cloth. 

What advantage would it be to anyone to call a half dollar a 
whole dollar and then proceed to adjust prices to the new clipped 
dollar? Of course it would raise the prices of what we have to 
buy, just the same as it would raise the price of what we have 
to sell. Nobody would gain anything by the change. It would | 
take just the same number of bushels of any farm product to | 
buy anything as before. 

The isadvantage would be, however, in the unsettling of prices | 
and disturbance of trade at home, and in giving usa different | 
money standard from that of our customers abroad, thus neces- 
sitating the payment of a new brokerage by every farmer on ex- 
port products. And aside from all this there would be the dis- 
turbance and expense of a varying silver standard. 














WAGES OF LABOR AND INTEREST. 


Mr. Burns. What I should like to know is whether wages have 
not risen and rates of interest fallen since 1860, and even since 
1879? 

Mr. Jongs. We all know that hey > were 60 per cent higher in 
1892 than in 1860, and 10 per cent higher in 1892 than in 1873, as 
stated by Commissioner Wright's tables, and that the rate of in- 
terest on loans in any part of this country was at least one-fourth 
lower in 1892 than in 1860,and even in 1873. These important 
prices, that of labor and that of use of borrowed capital, don’t 
show an increase, which might be expected if gold, the measurer | 
of wages and interest, had risen to any material extent. Daniel 
tee oe once said that depreciated money always cheated the 
wor ; 

Mr. Smitru. That is sound reasoning, for wages and interest are 
a@ much surer test of the value of money than prices of products 
Ee for the most part to the reduction of cost of production 
by labor-saving devices and methods, 
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A SILVER BASIS AND DEBTS 


Mr. Vance. The fact is, the strong reason for a silver basis is 


| that it will relieve us from the great burden of debt which now 
oppresses the country—a debt which we believe has been doubled 
by the appreciation of gold under the ld basis. We ect to 
gold because we believe when used alone as full redemption money 
it is constantly increasing in value : 
Mr. Smita. You haye now undoubted y struck the argument 
on which the free-silver 16-to-1 scheme wins the most of its sup- 
port outside of the personal interest of silver-mine owners. It 
appears to be a plan to discharge debts for 50 cents on t) llar, 
and this of itself is very taking in periods of business depression 
Mr. VANCE. But when debts have been doubled by the appre- 
ciation of gold, isn’t it a fair thing to pay simply what was bor- 


rowed? 

Mr. SmirTH. I presume the supporters of the scheme to wipe out 
debts at 50 cents on the dollar have persuaded themselves that 
they are really not trying to cheat their creditors; but did it ever 
eccur to you that the money which all these debtors borrowed 
was equal in value to gold when borrowed, and that in the ordi- 
nary life of private debts there can not have been much change in 
the value of the gold dollar? 

Mr. Jones. What is the average life of private debts? 

Mr. Smiru. Less than a year, and even in the case of loans se- 
cured by mortgage only three years. It is doubtful if there are 
any considerable number of existing private debts ten years old, 
and but very few five years old. 

Mr. Jones. I think you said that even the rise of gold between 
1879 and 1891 was not half of 1 per cent per annum, and that 
since 1892 it is believed there had been norise. Also that this 


| rise between 1870 and 1891 was about the same as the fall of gold 


between 1850 and 1865. 

Mr. SmitH. That is believed to have been the case. The change 
in the value of gold in one year is so small that it can not mate- 
rially affect deferred payments; and it is because it changes so little 
that by common consent in international trade, where no law can 
come in, gold is accepted as the standard of value. If there is in 
some periods a slight appreciation, in succeeding periods there is 
a corresponding decline. Unquestionably a period of decline of 
gold is already at hand. 

Mr. Burns. Is there the slightest evidence that gold appreciated 
40 or 50 per cent between 1870 and 1892? 

Mr. Situ. Nottheslightest. Onthe contrary, the small decline 
of average prices from 1879, when we got back to specie payments 
and normal conditions, to 1892, just before the exceptional busi- 
ness depression set in which temporarily reduced prices abnor- 
mally, makes it impossible that the rise of gold could have been, 
in the thirteen years before 1892, 10 per cent at the outside. So 
that a debt contracted within three years has probably not appre- 
ciated at all. 

Mr. Jones. And because of this it is proposed to depreciate the 
currency 50 per cent? 

Mr. Samira. That is the fact. It is worthy of note that it is 
claimed gold appreciates under our present so-called system, by 
which in this country we use as much silver as gold as money; 
and it is proposed by the 16-to-1 schemers to remedy this by a plan 
that would eventuate in the use of only silver and drive out our 
gold, thus greatly contracting our currency. 

Mr. VANCE. But does not the run on our Treasury reserve gold 
the past year show that there is not enough to go round? 

Mr. SmirH. Even if that were the case we should only cause a 
bigger run on what we have by adopting the 16-to-1 scheme, for 
we couldn’t use silver dollars in settling foreign balances. We 
should have to use silver as bullion then just as we do now. The 
16-to-1 scheme would cause foreign investors to withdraw the cap- 
ital they have here now. Indeed, it was distrust of our ability or 
intention to pay our foreign debts in gold or its equivalent that 
caused the run on our gold—a distrust which was made active by 
the failure to maintain our revenue equal to our expenditure—the 
failure to maintain our redemption fund. 

That the run on our Treasury was not caused by scarcity of gold 
abroad was clearly shown by the fact that the gold taken from us 
was simply accumulated and held as idle money in foreign com- 
mercial certters, 

DEBT PAYING IN WHEAT. 

Mr. VANcE. But is it not true that, while a debt of $1,000 con- 
tracted in 1891 could have been paid with 1,000 bushels of wheat, 
last winter it would have required 2,000 bushels of wheat to pay it? 

Mr. Smiru. But even suppose that was so—for I notice you 
select a year when the wheat crop was short and the price the 
highest and compare it with another year in an exceptional busi- 
ness depression, when the crop was large and the price the lowest— 
what does that have to do with the payment of a debt to be paid 
not in wheat but in money? 

———— wheat should be $1 next year, as it would be if the 
crop should be short, how would it then be with a debt of $1,000 
contracted in 1893, when wheat was 50 cents when the $1,000 
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would have bought 2,000 bushels? Would you contend that be- 
cause of this fact the debtor should now give the creditor 2,000 
bushels of wheat or its proceeds? You shake your head. But 
why not, if your argument in the first case is sound? 

r. JONES. Neither view would be sound, because the money 
borrowed was not made payable in wheat, but in money. The 
man who loaned the money was not dealing in wheat futures. If 
he had been he would then have taken his chances in the future 
of wheat. He simply lent money equivalent to gold at a low rate, 
without charging anything for the risk involved in the future price 
of any product. 

Mr. Smita. Why do you not take corn, oats, pork, beef, lard, 
butter, or some other farm product to ‘llustrate the position of 
the borrower? Corn was higher in Chicago in 1892 than in any 
other year but one since 1879. A debt contracted in 1879 for 
$1,000 would have required 2,225 bushels of corn to pay it, but in 
1892 it could have been paid with 1,800 bushels. De you think 
the creditor in 1892 was entitled to have the 425 bushels of corn 
extra in 1892? 

Mr. Vance. No, I don't. 

Mr. Smiru. I agree with you. But why not on your theory? 

Mr, Jonrs. Because it was a loan to be paidin money. And 
the same principle applies to Vance’s wheat hypothesis. 

Mr. VANCE, What contend is that the value of the money has 
increased, 

Mr. Smiru. And you propose to have the prices of wheat and 
cotton alone determine whether money has appreciated, when the 
price of other farm products (if such an argument from prices is 
sound) would prove the reverse. 

Mr. VANCE. But you must admit that the farmer who raises 
wheat does suffer in debt paying just as I have pointed out. 

Mr. Smitu. But an intelligent farmer may be relied upon to 
raise crops that in the long run pay best. One particular crop, 
especially a crop like wheat, whese price depends on the world’s 
yield, may not pay one year, for various exceptional reasons, and 
may pay Lomi another year. Thisisa g reason for diversi- 
fication of farm products. No good farmer raises wheat exclu- 
sively, especially when he knows by experience that wheat is an 
export product that goes up and down according to the favorable 
or unfavorable season, varying from 50 cents to $1.84 in Chicago— 
$1.02 in 1876, 90 cents in 1878, $1.16 in 1881, 77 cents in 1886, and 

i in 1891. 

Mr. Burns. It seems to me that any attempt to measure money 
A wheat or cotton would give us a very uncertain standard of 
value, 

Mr. Suite. Of course it would. And yet the 16-to-1 silvermen 
are relying entirely on the price of wheat and cotton to prove 
that debts have appreciated. 

Mr. Jones, But in view of the fact that both wheat and cotton 
have risen considerably since the spring of 1895, they must con- 
clude that both gold and debts have greatly depreciated within a 
few months. 

Mr. SmitH. We must remember that all the talk about the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to the debtor of a depreciation or appre- 
ciation of the dollar is of little ers for the reason that 
every new debt that is contracted will be made not on the basis 
of the former dollar but of the new depreciated dollar. It isa 
temporary advantage or disadvantage at the most, and not of the 
slightest consequence as compared with the value of confidence 
in the gigantic daily exchanges. The change in the gold dollar 
in any one year is so slight as to not materially affect either cred- 
itors or debtors. The dollar should be so stable as to inspire con- 
fidence. But when the value of the dollar unit is suddenly and 
materially changed by legislation, uncertainty reigns and paraly- 
sis seizes upon business. 


DEBTS PAID WITH PRODUCTS. 


Mr. Vance. When it is considered that the private and public 
debis of the people of this country are forty thousand millions, I 
should like to know how anyone supposes we can pay with the 
mere pittance of six hundred millions of gold? 

Mr. SmirH. That is a wild guess, for I am not aware of any 
reliable statistics as to our private indebtedness. Wesimply know 
our public and corporate indebtedness, and that is but a fraction 
of the big sum you name. 

But whatever the sum may be, it is for value received. Every 
dollar for which we are indebted was borrowed in gold or its 
equivalent. More than that, it must be inferred that whatever 
has been borrowed has been in the main profitably used; so that 
the borrowing has made us richer. 

Mr. Vance, Our railroad bonds alone held abroad are a gigan- 
tic mortgage on the country. 

Mr. Smirn. Practically the larger part of the railroad bonds 
held abroad represent the money which built the roads, and the 
holders of them are really owners of the roads. It is not expected 
that anything more than the interest on the bonds will be paid, as 





this is in reality a dividend to the owners when the roads pay 
And instead of being impoverished by the construction of thess 
roads by foreign capital, wehave been enriched. The debt is on] y 

in name. 

Mr. Vance. But must we not send gold to Europe to pay the 
annual interest, estimated at two hundred millions, on these for- 
eign investments or bonds? And where is it coming from if we can 
use only gold? We produce only thirty-five or forty millions of 
gold annually. 

Mr. Suir. We payneither interest nor principal of our foreign 
or domestic indebtedness in gold. We pay in exported products. 
and one of these products is silver. Last year we exported about 
$40,000,000 in silver. If silver had free coinage here at 16 to 1 it 
could not go further in paying indebtedness or for purchases 
abroad than it does now. Gold is used only to settle the balance 
of trade, 

DEBT PAYING IN LABOR. 

Mr. Burns. We laborers have the idea that after all it is labor 
(harnessed to capital in the form of labor- appliances, etc. ) 
which finally pays debts through the products of labor and capital; 
and that the vital question is whether since 1873 (oe perhaps 187) 
would be a fairer basis of comparison) it would have required 
more labor in 1892 to pay a debt contracted in money in 1873 or in 
1879 than it would have required at the time the debt was con- 
tracted. 

Mr. Smirn. You are right in making the comparison on the 
basis of the wages of labor, for the reason that the true test is not 
how many pounds or bushels of any product, but how many days’ 
labor it takes to produce the article used to make deferred pay- 
ments. The price of an article may be 25 per cent less than a few 
years before, but if by reason of labor-saving devices it takes 33 
per cent less labor to produce the articles, then of course the pay- 
ment of the debt at the later period is easier than it would have 
been at the earlier period. Now, I find by Labor Commissioner 
Wright's tables that wages, estimated in gold, were 148 points in 
1873 and 1604 in 1891, or 124 points higher in 1891 than in 1873. 
In other words, a debt of $1,480 could have been paid with 10 per 
cent less labor in 1891 than in 1873 and with 15 per cent less labor 
in 1891 than in 1879. 

Mr. Burns. This does not look much like an increase of the 
burden of a debt between 1873 and 1891. 

OUR FOREIGN DEBTS. 

Mr. Vance. But inasmuch as we are a debtor nation and Eng- 
land a creditor nation, I can see how it is England’s advantage to 
make its debts as large as possible by holdirg onto gold as the 
standard of value. But isn’t it for our advantage to keep our 
debts down by paying silver as our standard? 

Mr. Smiru. It is true that we have a country of immense nat- 
ural resources awaiting development, and therefore that we can 
and do profitably use foreign capital, while England is an old and 
finished country, with few natural resources that already are not 
developed, and hence has capital. This of course makes it 
for our interest to borrow in order to make more money. 

Now, looking at this situation solely from the standpoint of our 
own welfare, it is for our advantage to maintain our credit so as to 
be able to borrow at a low rate of interest. Itis because we have 
naintained our credit and kept our money at par with gold that 
for years we have been able to borrow abroad at so low a rate of 
interest, while the silver-basis countries that have a demoralized 
currency have to pay higher interest and pay in gold, too. In 
other words, because we are borrowers, it is for our interest to 
maintain all our currency equal to gold. Rest assured that if we 
should go to asilver basis we should have to pay dearly for it. 
England, if she looked at the matter selfishly, would not object to 
having us cripple ourselves by going to a silver basis. 

I notice that China’s new loan has been negotiated at 6 per cent, 
while ours has been negotiated on a basis about half that. 

THE WEST AND THE BAST. 

Mr. Vance. The West is overwhelmingly in debt to the East, 
and this indebtedness is increased = the appreciation of money. 
The situation is well shown w an illustration in Coin of a cow 
generously fed by the West while the East gets all the milk. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not a little ungenerous, not to say unwise, to 
reproach the longer-settled East for having confidence as 
us to loan us money to develop the West, 7 wher we have 
been able to use the money so profitably? hen the West is as old 
as the East we shall be far richer than the East now is and cen 
return the favor. 

Mr. Smirx. That is well said, Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact 
even our own mortgages have been generally given for loans of 
money to pay for our farms, to buy new land, or to construct build- 
ings and improve our facilities for making money. And instead 
of growing poorer, as Coin would have you believe, the West has 
increased in wealth faster than even the East. I have here the 
census figures of the per cent and per inhabitant increase of wealth 








of the different sections of country between 1880 and 1890, and let 
me read them: 


Per cent and per inhabitant increase of wealth, 1880-1890. 
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Mr. Burns. That looks very much asif Coin ought to have turned 
his cow around and placed the head at the East and the milkers 
at the West. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, the fact is that we have been mutually 
benefited as parts of a common country. The fellow who will 
try to stir up prejudices and passions between different parts of 
our common country so as to accomplish his selfish ends is un- 
patriotic and reckless. 

Mr. Smitu. Theimpression that the West is more deeply in debt 
than the rest of the country is a mistake. Take the State, coun- 
try, and municipal debt of the West, and it is by no means as great 
as that of the East. According to the census of 1890 this debt, 
per capita, was $26.89 for New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and only $14.32 for the 12 central Western States, and $22.09 
for the States west of the Mississippi. The similar debt of Great 
Britain is $87.79 per capita. 

Mr. Jongs. I think that I voice the sentiment of the West when 
I say that the desire to depreciate the dollar in order to pay debts 
easier is exceptional. We are able to pay our debts and intend to 
do so. Whenever we can not we will not ask that the currency 
be depreciated and business demoralized to help us out, but will 
rely upon the insolvent laws which each State passes to relieve 
honest but unfortunate debtors. 





NO DISTINCT DEBTOR AND CREDITOR CLASSES. 


Mr. Suir. Itis a great mistake to suppose that there is a large, 
exclusive, distinct debtor class. Most men are both debtors and 
creditors. The only class that are exclusively creditors is the 
workingmen. They pay as they go, and their savings make the 
great mass of deposits in our savings banks. 

Bankers make loans to a very small extent of their own money. 
It is their business to loan the money of depositors. The work- 
ingmen of this country have over one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-eight millions of deposits in savings banks and a consid- 
erable part of the three thousand millions of deposits in all other 
banks, nearly four thousand seven hundred millions of deposits 
in all. Itis these deposits that furnish the most of the loanable 
funds with which the business of the country is carried on. 

A scheme to depreciate our money by going to a silver basis | 
would rob the workingmen of this country of at least one thou- 
sand millions of dollars of their savings and would rob them far 
more than this of their wages. 

Mr. Burns. I want to say once for all that the workingmen of | 
this country will drop this 16-to-1 silver scheme like a hot potato 
just as soon as they examine it. 


DEPOSITS AND MONEY. 


Mr. SairH. Let me read to you the official statement of deposits 
in the various kinds of institutions: 
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Mr. VANCE. I do not understand how there can be four thou- 
sand seven hundred millions of deposits in banks to be loaned 
when there are only one thousand six hundred millions of money 
in the country. It seems to me that it would require four thou- 
sand seven hundred millions of money to make such deposits. 

Mr. Smit. You evidently have the misconception of the office 
of money that Coin has when he talks about the impossibility 
of paying five thousand millions of debt with one thousand six 
hundred millions of currency. Money is simply a common me- 
dium or tool of exchange, but the real wealth exchanged is prod- 
ucts. A thousand dollars in money may perform a dozen thou- 
sand-dollar exchanges of property or pay a dozen thousand-dollar | 
debt@in a single day. The name “currency” means something 
that runs or circulates from hand to hand. So the money that a 
workingman deposits to-day is loaned, perhaps, before night, to | 
the manufacturer, who pays it out again to his workingmen to- | 
morrow, when it can be again deposited and reloaned, and so on. 
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| tools of exchange required depends very largely upon the facili- 


ties for expediting exchanges. Bank checks, bills of exchange, 
etc., offer substitutes for money more convenient than money 
itself, and, what is more, have precisely the same effect on prices 
that coin or any other kind of money would have. Ninety-two 
per cent of all exchanges are made by means of substitutes for 
money, and only 6 per cent with money. 

No one is wise enough to determine beforehand just how much 
money our country needs. That can be determined only by busi- 
ness demands. A supply of more than is required lies idle, and 
there is a loss of interest. More is required at some seasons than 
at others. The Government, for example, has coined $75,000,000 
in half and quarter dollars and dimes, butrit is found impossible 
to keep much more than $60,000,000 in circulation. When more 
is paid out it returns. 


STABILITY AND UNIFORMITY OF STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Mr. VANCE. While I can see now that it is impossible for us to 
get away from the world’s standard of value (gold) in interna- 
tional trade, which is only 4 per cent of our entire trade, yet it 
seems to me that in our domestic trade, which is 96 per cent of our 
aggregate trade, we could adopt a silver basis with positive advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Situ. Does it not occur to you that there would be great 
confusion, friction, and unnecessary expense in having one stand- 
ard of value (gold) for our foreign trade and another standard 
(silver) for our domestic trade? 

All our imports, for example, are sold in our domestic markets. 
If they are bought on one standard and sold on another, there is 
increased expense and risk to be charged to our consumers, espe- 
cially if our standard is more variable than the world’s standard. 

Again, all our exports would be bought here on one standard 
and sold abroad on another. And rest assured the producers of 
farm products would have to pay the brokerage incident to differ- 
ent standards of value. 

Not only that, but the fact that silver is a fluctuating metal 
would bring anew element of risk in the fluctuations of exchange 
which we would have to pay for. 

Mr. JonEs, Inasmuch as prices are really made in the world’s 
markets on a gold basis, would not the fluctuations of silver make 
more changeable and uncertain prices in our domestic trade than 
we have now, and thus introduce a new gambling element into 
our trade which would work serious injury? 

Mr.SmitTuH. Certainly. The currency of any country is the life- 
blood of its commercial existence, and the fluctuating character of 
acurrency on asilver basis would work seriousevils. The greatest 
possible stability and the greatest possible uniformity of the stand- 
ard of value in the leading commercial nations is a necessity. 
Any country which does not keep in touch with the commercial 
world as to its standard of value will be surely distanced in its 
foreign trade and seriously injured in its domestic trade. 

It must be remembered that in these days of steam and elec- 
tricity the whole world is one ina very important respect. There 
now can be no surplus of money or merchandise anywhere in the 
world that it is not hurried to fill the shortage. The facility of 
transfer tends to equalize values and prices throughout the world 
except so far as tariffs differ. We know every evening whut has 
been going on in every part of the world during the day—the con- 
dition of the crops, where there is a surplus and where there is a 
shortage; and in every great market supply and demand meet and 
the adjustment of prices takes place, and the universal language 
in which these prices are expressed in grains of gold. 

Mr. Burns. Do you remember the extent of our domestic trade? 

Mr. SmitH. I remember that the transactions through our na- 
tional banks alone reach one hundred and twenty thousand mil- 


| lions per annum—more than two thousand three hundred millions 


per week, four hundred millions every secular day, and forty mil- 
lions every business hour, in all of which the value of the practical 
standard dollar is the controlling element. 

Not a bushel of corn or wheat, not a pound of hay or cotton, 
not a yard of cloth, not a day’s work, is sold or bought into which 
this value does not enter. Surely legislation which proposes to 
suddenly disturb this value to the extent of 50 per cent, and 
especially to give us a fluctuating standard whose value is subject 
to the same changes as wheat, or cotton, or oil, a standard or 
measure whose own value must be first estimated, should be advo- 
cated with bated breath. 

Mr. VANCE. But won’t the fact that the depreciation of silver 
would give us rising prices be of itself a stimulator of trade and 
prosperity? 

Mr. SmitH. We have the experience of past schemes to depre- 
ciate the currency to guide us. While temporarily the specula- 
tive spirit is stimulated, yet the final result has been to demoralize, 
disturb, and finally wreck all business enterprises and plunge the 
country into despair, whenever the currency has been depreciated 
in peace. A forced depreciation of the currency in war is tided 


You will see at once that the volume of money or number of | over as long as the war lasts because of war expenditures, but 
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after that the penalty must be paid. Depreciation and demoral- 
ization of the currency has the same effect on national life that 
excessive drinking does upon the individual life; first the delusions 
of the initial stages of intoxication, then the debauch, the delirium 
and the terrible penalties of the violation of eternal laws. 

Commercial prosperity can exist only under permanent and 
settled conditions, at leastso nearly permanent that annual changes 
are reduced toa minimum. By the consensus of all leading com- 
mercial nations, grains of gold give the greatest permanency as a 
standard of value; and while silver is to be used with gold, yet 
it can be used successfully only under conditions that make the 
silver dollar equal in value to the gold dollar and maintained at 
a@ parity with it. . 

othing promotes distrust, paralyzes trade, discourages invest- 
ments, closes avenues of employment, and diminishes wages so 
effectually as a demoralized and depreciating currency. 

Mr. Jonrs. You are right. And hence nothing is clearer than 
that it is the duty of every good citizen to resist the attempt to have 
this country adopt alone the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, for this means silver monometallism, a sil- 
ver basis, a depreciated currency, a brief period of intoxication, 
and then demoralization, business and industrial paralysis, a finan- 
cial panic, and destruction. 

Let the light of experience, shining in the tower of history and 
warning the present generation of the dangers of the yawning 
abyss into which a depreciated currency has repeatedly plunged 
nations, guide the destinies of the Republic. 

Mr, Burns. I would like toask you, Mr. Smith, if you have any 
information as to the general condition of agricultural and other 
laborers in any of these countries which are on a silver basis— 
Mexico, for instance? 

Mr. Surra. I have here a very interesting document which is 
called Consular Report No. 67, and published by the Department 
of State at Washington. In that I find a report by Consul-General 
Sutton which ers a carefully prepared statement, covering more 
than 45 pages, by Mexican officials from 21 of the 27 States which 
compose the Mexican Republic. These replies were made in an- 
swer to a circular letter by the consul-general asking informa- 
tion as to-—- 

1. Wages of agricultural laborers, 

- Conditions under which contracts for agricultural labor are 
mace. 

8, Supply of laborers. 

4, Principal agricultural products, production, and prices. 

5, Retail prices of principal articles of consumption, as meat, 
corn, etc. 

6. Prices of neat cattle, horse stock, sheep, and hogs. 

7, Private lands for sale, and prices. 

8. Possible industries that might be established. 

Fifty-five different officials, all of them evidently intelligent 
and careful students, answered these questions at full length and 
with great frankness. Here are extracts from some of them: 

In the State of Aguas Calientes field laborers receive for a day’s 
work 124 cents and 2 quarts of shelled corn. Prices of articles of 
prime necessity are: Corn, 40 cents to 80 cents per bushel; frijol 
(the bean of the country and the principal food) , $1.60 to $3.20 = 
bushel. What little beef they have sells for 16 cents, mutton for 
15 cents, hog meat for 14 cents per pound. 

In the State of Chiapas day laborers get 25 cents per day, with 
an almud (short peck) of shelled corn, the same of beans, and a 
ration of salt once a week. Laborers by the month get $5 per 
month and the privilege of et a@ house and having a small 
bit of a garden on the hacienda; 14 ounces of beef, 10 ounces of 
pork, 5 ears of corn, 1 pound of beans, 8 ounces of rice, and 10 
ounces of lard, sell at 26 cents each. 

In the State of Coahuila, which borders upon Texas and pro- 
duces a considerable quantity of cotton, the wages are 37} cents 
= day, paid in grain or aaa with nomoney and noallowances. 

n reper se Sey Leena most of them work by the tarea or quan- 
tity, and make from 50 cents to 65 cents per day. Meat sells at 
124 cents a pound, shelled corn at 5 cents, and beans at 8 cents 
per quart, while flour is 8 cents and lard 31 cents per pound. 

In Durango the opr laborers get from $4 to $6 per 
month, with the weekly ration of 13 quarts of shelled corn. 

In Guanajuato the wages are from 18 cents to 19 cents a day, 
and this only for the days when the man is employed. 

In Hidalgo 18 to 22 cents per day, with an allowance of corn. 
Flour sells at 6 cents, meat at 10 cents, lard at 30 cents, and Mexi- 
can brown 8 (piloncillo) at 6 cents per pound. 

In Jalisco, the monthly wages are $5, with 33. quarts of corn, 4 
quarts of beans, and 8 ounces of salt every eight days. Day labor- 
ers get from 12} to 18} cents, with 18 quarts of corn per week. 
Meat sells at 10 cents, bread at 12 cents, sugar at 15 cents, and 
salt at 4 cents per pound. 

In the Federal district, where the City of Mexico is located, ag- 
ricultural laborers get by the day 31 cents and no allowances, and 





the work is from 6 a, m. to 6 p. m., with one hour in the middle 
of the day. 

In Michocan, over on the Pacific Slope, and which produceg 
sugar, wheat, corn, beans, fruit, and many other tropical crops 
labor is 25 cents a day, by the day, and the hours from 6 a. m. to 
6p.m. Meat sells at 12 to 18 cents and lard at 25 cents per pound; 
beans 18 cents and corn at 6 cents per quart. 

In Nuevo Leon, in which is the great city of Monterey, wages 
are $4 to $8 per month, with an almud of corn every eight days. 

Oaxaca, a Pacific coast State, produces coffee, cocoa, sugar, to- 
bacco, corn, beans, and fruit. ages are 25 cents a day, except 
in coffee harvest, when they are increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Monthly contracts are from $4 to $7, with an allowance of corn 
for bread. 

This shows pretty clearly how low are wages and how high are 
all the necessaries of life in Mexico. There are some other things 
in this report which ought to be studied. Practically one-half of 
all the agricultural laborers of Mexico, in spite of laws to the con- 
trary and in spite of a general public sentiment against it, are 
slaves to the glebe. In other words, they all owe their masters a 
sum of eae trade at the store, advances for funeral expenses, 
baptisms, sicknesses, etc. , ranging from $50 to $500. In Holy Week 
they may take a paper from their master showing how much they 
owe him, and if within those eight days they can get any other 
master to aupee to pay that debt t 7% may transfer their allegiance 
from the old to the new master. Unless they do this—that is, if 
they attempt to go off one man's property without settling up— 
they are very likely to be arres on any one of a long list of 
minor charges—obtaining money under false pretenses, stealing, 
getting drank, disturbing the peace, etc.—and be held practically 
a prisoner until they get tired and consent to return to work on 
the old terms. The local ju are always the great landed pro- 
prietors or their retainers, and justice in the district is modified to 
suit their own views. The head of the family works from youth 
to old age and dies usually owing more when he goes out of the 
world than when he assumed man’s estate in it. Often a son or 
sons will assume the debt of a father and go on, generation after 
generation, in this manner. As they get very little money for 
their work and everything they have to buy is very expensive, 
their purchasing power is very lim ited. It is estimated that the 
average annual expenses by cash purchases—clothing, food, etc.— 
of the ordinary agricultural laborer and his whole family does not 
reach the total of $70 per annum. 

The clothing of the man consists of a pair of sandals, a pair of 
cotton drawers rolled above the knees most of the year, a cotton 
shirt, which is usually hung carefully on the bushes during the 
day, and an immense sombrero. That of the woman is usually 
a chemise and a skirt. Some of them have shoes and stockings 
for everyday wear, but most of them wear sandals or nature's 
covering, while their attire is completed with a small black shawl. 
Only a few of the more ambitious have ventured upon that 
modern innovation—a hat. Bonnets are unknown among them. 
The children wear the same raiment they brought with them 
into the world until they get to be from 4 to 7 years of age, when 
they increase their toilet by one garment. 

That is the class of labor, the methods and manner of life of 
our next-door neighbor, which has to-day and always has had the 
free and unlimi coinage of silver. 

Any person who wishes to make a more detailed study of this 
subject should write to the Department of State and get a full 
copy of this very interesting report. 

ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. Jongs. Now, we as neighbors have talked this matter over 
pretty thoroughly. Last night I received a letter from a friend 
of mine in the Northwest, and with that letter he has,sent me 
some figures and facts which I think will be of interest to us all. 
My friend is a hard-headed farmer. He is conservative and still 
enterprising; is a good farmer, and last year bought 80 acres 
more land a debt, of course, for a portion of the pur- 
chase money), and is pushing along as well as he can in these 
hard times. His farm is near a town, which was growing rapidly 
in 1890, 1891, and 1892. They had put up a woolen mill and a 
paper mill, besides several other manufacturing — and as 
usual in these Western towns, they had money for all 
of these enterprises, and had pledged the future with bonds to 
enable them to open new streets, build sidewalks, put in water, 
gas, electric lights, and a line of street cars. Weoes a 
country village it had wn under the iration of the 
law of 1890 into a b town, affording a market for all 
the farm products in that vicinity. eo W -Gorman bill 
struck them below the belt; the mills have shut down, and they 
are in bad shape. This situation of affairs has caused him to 
study the situation from his point of view, and if you bors 
are sufficiently interested to desire to hear these, we might meet 
some other evening at the schoolhouse, and invite the other people 
of the community, and see what he has to say. 
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Mr. Burns. That will be a capital idea. This is a big country; 
we are all interested in this subject, for what helps one portion 
helps all, and the same causes work out identical effects in every 

rtion of this great country. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, we are all vitally interested in getting at the | 
plain facts of this business, and we can’t give it too much study or 
deliberation. What we want to arrive at is the truth—the plain | 
truth and the whole of the truth. 

Mr. Vance. Well, I have read Coin and a whole lot of liter- 
ature published by the Mine Owners’ Association, and have got 
some radical ideas, yet I too desire to get at the facts. I have 
changed my views considerably during the three evenings we have 
been together, and I must say that while I am not prepared to 
abandon my original views, | have modified them considerably 
and become more anxious to keep at this thing until I get down | 
to bed rock. 

With this understanding they adjourned until the next Satur- 
day evening. 

FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A NORTHWESTERN FARMER. 


They were all assembled in the schoolhouse on the Saturday 
evening appointed, and so lively an interest had all their neighbors 
in the question to be discussed that the house was packed full. 

Among the audience was a fair sprinkling of ladies, some of 
whom thought they ought to vote as well as the men, and all of 
them were interested in hearing what some persons in another por- 
tion of this country thought about the present condition of affairs. 


MR. BROWN’'S LETTER. 


“My Dear Jones: You know I was born down East, but that 
as a young man [ struck out for the West, and have put in 
twenty years of hard work. I have 80 acres of land, 1 mile from 
town, paid for. I have good buildings, teams, tools, and sup- 
plies on hand to run me through a year. Last year I bought 80 
acres, which joins mine on the south, for $30 an acre. I only had 
$400 to pay down; leaving $2,000 on which I had to pay 6 per cent | 
interest for three years. I don’t — I can raise the $2,000 at | 
the end of that time, but I hope—if I have my health and good 
luck—to reduce it to $1,000, and make a new loan for the balance, | 
clearing that off in two years. I could have done this easily as 
things were a few years ago, but now, with the load of atwo-thou- 
sand-dollar debt hanging over me, I shall have to plan carefully 
tocomeall right. Some of my neighbors are talking very strongly 
in favor of the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, thinking that would 
make a great change in the condition of affairs. My opinion is, | 
however, that it is not so much a question of free silver as it is of | 
business confidence and a protective tariff. For instance, when I | 
borrowed the $2,000 to buy that 80, the real-estate agent who ne- 
gotiated the loan for me said that the laws of our State were so 
full and ample in securing such loans that money was freely 
offered him from the East for loaning at very low interest.” 


MR. BROWN’S STATEMENT. 


Inclesed with his letter, Mr. Brown sent a paper which he had 
prepared, which Jones read at length. It excited so much inter- 
est and touched upon topics which were so important that it is 
given in full. 

Mr. Jongs, after clearing his throat, said: This seems at first to 
be a conversation between Mr. Richard Poor and Mr. Peter Sail. 

The succeeding chapters describe Mr. Poor’s discussions with | 
several eminent persons, and the effect of such discussions on the 
audience. 

Mr. Poor seems to be an independent, fairly educated, level- | 
headed laboring man, who has carefully saved some of his earn- 
ings, got himself a house and lot, and has several thousand dollars 











i 
invested. The hard times have hurt him, but they have not | 
brought him to utter want, Mr. Peter Sail is alsoa hard-working | 
man, but never got so good wages as Poor. His wife had been 
sick a good teak and other troubles had hindered his getting 
ahead so much in the world. In December, 1892, he had his 
little house and lot paid for and fairly furnished, and $300 in the 
bank. At the date of this statement his money had long since been | 
gone, he had got in debt for living expenses, and had tramped for 
work month after month, and only a few weeks before had been 
obli to sell their little home to pay their debts, and with a | 
small quantity had moved to a little rented house on the onut- | 
skirts of the town. He now had absolutely no resources, and had | 
it not been for Mr. Poor, who kindly risked loaning him money— | 
to be id if he should ever get work—he and his family would | 
have suffered for the necessaries of life. 


THE INDEX OF PROSPERITY. 


“Themen who depend upon their daily toil for their daily bread,” 
said Poor, ‘‘constitute the balance wheel in American commerce. 
There is no better index of the condition of a people than is indi- | 
cated by the condition of the laboring men, known as wage | 


earners. — more adversely affected by depressions and | 
stagnated ess than any other of our population. Talk about 
the amount of money in a country indicating prosperity! There | 
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is nothing in that. It is the amount of money that reaches the 


pocket of the poor that makes a country prosperous. If all the 
money of the world were dumped upon American soil it would 
not be beneficial except in so far as it reached the pockets of the 
poor. It would only be beneficial in so far as it enabled our peo- 
ple to buy more of the necessities and comforts of life. If it 
should go into the hands of the people who have plenty it would 
fail to benefit anyone. It would not make a heart happy nor 
increase the consuming ability of our people. So I say in the 
broad sense of the term it would not be ben¢ticial.” 

Poor here took a piece of white paper out of his pocket and with 
a lead pencil quickly drew two reservoirs, and contin said 
‘This reservoir represents a healthful condition of bus li 


shows the money in circulation, going from the capitalist to the 
farmer and wage earner, and from them to the capitalist again. 
This represents prosperity. The laborer is prosperous because he 
has work and is getting his part of the money of the country. 
The farmer is prosperous because, when money is circulating and 
the wage earners are all employed at good salaries, he has a larger 
demand for his products; and with an increased demand goes 
higher prices. 

**Now,” continued Poor, ‘‘this other drawing represents the 
country when the money is not circulating properly. Money is 
the blood of the nation. When the blood fails from any cause to 
circulate in any member of the human body, that member must 
perish. It can not live. 

‘* Well, now,” continued Poor, ‘‘ the same is true of the mem- 
bers of our nation. The farmers and laborers are the main mem- 
bers upon which our nation to-day stands. In this drawing you 
will observe the money—the blood—is not circulating amon 
farmers and wage earners as it should. They can not stand that 
long. They must soon perish,and with them our nation, unless 
we can get the circulation revived. 

‘*This money is congested, just as the blood would be in the body 
if it should cease to circulate in the legs and arms. Th is just 
as much money in the country as ever, but the poor do not get it. 
When this condition prevails it is common to hear p 
money is scarce, and that there is little money in th: 
when they really mean that it is not circulating. 

‘**T heard a man say the other day that to increase the amount of 
money in the country to $50 per capita would bring prosperity. 
What do you think of that as a means for relief? 

“*Suppose,” said Poor, ‘‘all your blood should rush toward your 
heart and cease to circulate in your limbs. Supp a doctor 
would propose to cure you by driving the blood from about the 
heart and compelling it to circulate throughout the whole system, 
revivifying every member and particle of the body. Suppose then 
another doctor would propose to bring relief by injecting into 
your body more blood. Now, between these two doctors which 
would you choose as your physician, under the circumstances? 

‘“*The one who would make the blood circulate, ot 
would have no assurance that if I employed the other « 
blood would circulate after he injected it into my body. 

“Before talking about increasing the volume of money 
first force into circulation the money we have. 
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MUST MAKE MONEY CIRCULATE 

‘*We must manage some way tocompel the money to circulate. 


What I mean by circulation is passing among the masses. Money 
piled up in the vaults of the rich is not circulating atall. Itis 
hoarded and is doing nooneany good. To increase the amount so 


hoarded does not put any more in circulation. The problem to be 
solved is not how to increase the amount of money in the country, 
but how can we give to labor its just rewards and keep in circula 
tion the money we now have. How can we give to the poor their 
share of our present volume.” 


HOME V8. FOREIGN LABOR—A CONVERSATION 


Poor went over one afternoon to see how Pete was getting along. 
He was pleased to find Mrs. Sail improving rapidly. It being a 


warm day and there being several in the house Poor and Pete went 


out and sat down onthe grassin the shade of a tree. After they were 
comfortably seated Pete began the conversation by stat that 
his wife would soon be well again, and he would like to find work, 
and inquired of Poor about the prospects of finding an) 

**T don’t know,” said Poor, ‘‘where you can get any work at 


present; but I hope the mills will start again 

“Poor,” said Pete, ‘‘I have been thinking of this matter of 
work ever sinceI saw youatthe bank. I have also been more im- 
pressed with the idea that the people are with us, and would help 


on. 


us if they only knew how to go about it. What has been worry- 
ing me is what to do. What do we need? What will give us 
work? What will bring happiness and prosperity to our land? | 
am free to confess I see no way out. The future to me is dark.” 
‘*It is well,” said Poor, ‘‘for us toinquire what ailsus. Weare 


out of employment. That much we know. How can we get it, 
and what will be the best for the country are the things to be 
considered,” 
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DO ALL OF THE W( RK. 

‘* Pete,” continued Poor, “if you were idle a — part of the 
year, and there were things you needed, woulc 
you to make them during the time you would be idle, or would it 
pay you to buy them and do nothing part of your time? If you 
could make the articles as good as any one else, and you would 
put in your spare hours making them, would you not be worth 
more at the end of the year by reason of having saved your money 
and supplied your wants by your own labor?” 

‘*T most certainly would,” replied Pete. ‘I would be worth 
just as much more as the articles made would have cost.” 

Then,” said Poor, “if there are articles the people of this 
country can produce, and there are idle men to produce them, 
would it not, on the same principle, be to the interest of our 
country to have our idle men employed supplying the wants of 
the people and saving the money that wok otherwise be sent 
abroad? Every dollar’s worth of _— made in this country adds 
that much to our national wealth. It adds the same amount to 
the wealth of the men who produce them. If we had all our idle 
men employed, just think what an enormous amount of wealth 
would be added annually to our country. The amount of money 
sent abroad, if kept here and paid to our own workmen, would 
increase the wealth of the country to that extent every year. It 
would also increase the individual wealth of the men who would 
dothe work. The beauty of that increase, Pete, is that it is among 
the poor. It increases their wealth, and that is the only way I 
know to increase the wealth of the poor. If you could increase 
the value of the property of the nation it would only benefit the 
property owners, and especially the rich; and the poor would get 
very little advantage from such increase. A law which will give 
the poor work, though, is especially beneficial to them and adds 
almost exclusively to their wealth. 

CONVICT LABOR. 

** Pete, are we out of employment because there is no work?” 
asked Poor. 

‘**T think so,” said Pete. 

** Well,” said Poor, ‘let us see if that is correct. There were 
in 1890 64,349 convict laborers at work in the penitentiaries of the 
United States manufacturing salable articles. Do you know what 
thatmeans? The United States Commissioner of Labor, in his sec- 
ond annual report, in 1886, quotes a report of a commission to the 
legislature of New Jersey on convict labor. ‘Every convict,’ says 
that report, ‘who makes any salable article does work that a free 
laborer —_. do, and therefore competes with the latter.’ If 
every one of those 64,349 convicts does work that a free American 
might do they make work for just that many less free workmen. 
There are now about 70,000 convicts at work. If they were all 
= it would make a demand at once for about that number 
of free workmen. It does not seem right that one who has com- 
mitted an offense and been put in the penitentiary should be so 
worked as to deprive a law-abiding man of his means of liveli- 
hood. Shut off the competition of convict labor, and there will be 
work for about 70,000 more free workmen. That would be benefi- 
cial, would it not, Pete?” 

** Yes,” said Pete, “‘ but that would not supply the demand for 
work at the present time. It would be a good idea, though, to not 
yermit convicts to do any work free labor would get were it not 
: — by the convicts. I most heartily agree with you on convict 

abor. 
THE IMPORTED PAUPER. 

** There are tens of thousands of foreign pauper laborers coming 
to our shores yearly,” said Poor. ‘‘They seek work in our mills 
and factories. They take work from that many Americans, Now, 
Pete, would it be beneficial or detrimental to the American wage 
earners to have all the work, and stop this constant drain from 
other countries? If it were anges would it make more or less 
work for our own workmen? If it would make more work it 
would be beneficial, would it not? If beneficial, why not make an 
effort to restrict immigration?” 

“lf we could abolish convict labor,” said Pete, “and prohibit 
foreign pauper immigration, it would give quite an impetus to 
labor. It would cause an increase in wages, and give to at least a 
million people additional necessities of life.” 

IMPORTED GOODS. 


“Yes; but hold on; I am not through yet,” interposed Poor. 
“You willa with me that every dollar’s worth of work that 
can be done by the home workmen should be given to them. The 
people of the United States require about 6,000,000 wage earners 
to do their work; that is, make the manufactures, work the mines, 
build the houses, repair the machinery, and do all the work hired 
done. There are just about that number of wage earners in 
the country. Now, if we let 70,000 convicts do such work, and 
there are tens of thousands of foreign paupers coming here annu- 
ally, in a few years there would be Luntrets of thousands of 
American workmen in idleness and their families in want. It 
must always be remembered that every man has about three 


it be better for | our higher civi 





depending upon him foraliving. One hundred thousand idle men 
means 400,000 — living without the necessities of life which 

ization demands. However important the , jues- 
tions of convict labor and foreign immigration may be, they fade 
into insignificance when compared to a more stupendous wron: 
which our people are now suffering. ” r 

Pete here unconsciously opened his mouth and gazed at Poor as 
though he were unfolding to him all the wisdom of the universe. 
Poor noticed how interested Pete had become and was rather 
amused at the expression on his face. He did not allow that to 
interrupt him, however, but went on: 

‘* We are employing, to supply the demand of the United States, 
over a million foreigners who never saw the sun rise on American 
soil, who never saw America, who never pay one cent of tax to sup- 

rt the Government, and who spend their money for Indian and 

ussian wheat, for South American and Cuban tobacco, and for 
Australian wooland sheep. We pay them annually for that work 
more than $600,000,000.” 

ae mouth opened wider and his eyes seemed larger as Poor 
said this. 

** Yes,” said Poor, “‘ we bring into this country annually work 
done by foreigners amounting to about $600,000,000, and yet there 
seems to be no concerted action on the of the labor organiza- 
tions to check it. The labor organizations will meet and resolute 
against convict labor, which involves the work of 70,000 men, 
and will pass unnoticed the importation of foreign labor of more 
than 1,000,000 men. Every foreigner who makes any salable arti- 
cle for our market which could be made by us es just that 
much work from our own wage earners. 

* Just think of it! A million foreigners employed by the Amer- 
ican people! A million American workmen turned out of em- 
ployment and their families tasting all the bitter e iences of 
poverty and the degradation of pauperism and tramping! When 
these poor wretches cry for relief resolutions are passed condemn- 
ing convict labor and censuring the money power. Now, what we 
want is something practical. We want to take some concerted 
action in our own interest, prevent this large importation of for- 
eign labor, make a demand for our work, put a million of idle 
men at work, and we will have a labor power controlling the 
affairs of our nation, and that much-discussed ‘money power’ 
will be unknown. When there is plenty of work to do we can 
dictate terms; when millions of us are idle we have to take such 
terms as are offered.” 

‘** Poor,” said Pete,‘‘I have heard a great many tell how to 
solve our present difficulties, but never before heard anyone sug- 
gest aremedy so practical and at the same time so easily secured.” 

** There is to be a meeting to-night at the Grand Opera House,” 
said Poor, ‘‘ for the purpose of considering this very question. I 
hope you will be ors 

After bidding Pete good day Poor went home. 


THE LECTURE. 


The Grand Opera House was filled when the meeting was 
called to order at 8 o’clock. Several thousand people were pres- 
ent, anxious to advance, if possible, the cause of the working 
people. Nothing stirs up greater enthusiasm than a discussion 
designed for the betterment of humanity in general and the poor 
in particular. This meeting was not a gathering of partisans to 
discuss party issues, but was a gathering of citizens, regardless of 
party, to discuss questions calculated to elevate the masses. 

After the proper organization of the meeting the chairman in- 
troduced Poor as the s er, who said: 

‘*Mr. Chairman and fellow-workmen: This is my first attempt 
to talk in public. I do not claim to be an orator, but shall 
endeavor to say a few words to the point, and try to stir the work- 
ing people to greater activity in their own interest. 


OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


‘*Here we are to-night without employment, hunting work, 
families in need, children out of school growing up in ignorance, 
and we are doing without all the luxuries and many of the neces- 
sities of life. Some of our fellow-workmen and their families 
are actually at the ~— of starvation. 

“** No work,’ did I hear someone say? Isthat the reason we are 
idle? Is that the reason we are here seeking relief? No, thatis not 
thereason. AsIwas saying this afternoon to my friend, Pete 


Sail, who I am pleased to see is present, the American ple 
sent to foreign laborers for work over $600,000,000 year. 
We had during that year over 1,000,000 fi wor for 


us. Now I need a suit of clothes. I must have it, too. I can 
not make it, so I will have to buy it. If I buy it here I give that 
much money to the workingmen. I buy a suit made in 
Europe I deprive the American workmen of just that amount of 
work and money necessary to produce it on side of the Atlan- 
tic. Yet that is just what we did last year and are doing this. 
Why do we do it? Why were 1,000,000 foreigners working for 








the United States last year? Why did we send them over $600,- 
000,000 for work? Why are we doing the same thing at the pres- 
ent time? If all the people of this nation had all the work they 
could do it would be all right; or if they could not do that kind 
of work, then there would be nothing wrong in sending out of 
the country to have it done. Were all of our workingmen em- 
ployed the whole of the year? Were there no Americans who 
wanted the work? Were there no idle men in the country? If 
idle, why idle? It was not because there was no work to do, was 
it? No, that could not be, for at the very time you were idle we 
were em loying this horde of foreign vandals, Why, then, were 
we employing them when we needed work so badly ourselves? 
There is but one answer, and that is incontrovertible; it is be- 
cause the foreigners worked cheaper than the Americans would. 
There are some Americans who are so unpatriotic, care so little 
for their fellowmen, worship their money to such an extent they 
will let our own people suffer and send their money to Europe 
for the products of labor because it will buy a little more there 
than here. Wemust either work as cheaply as the workmen of 
other countries do, and sell the products of our labor as cheaply 
as they do, or we must prevent them from selling their labor and 
its products in our market. I want, in this connection, to ask 
you wage earners this question: If there were American workmen 
who were unemployed, an’ whose families were in need, would it 
not have been far better to have had them at work and receiving 
thismoney that was leaving thecountry, even though the purchaser 
would have paid a little more for the products of their labor than he 
would have had to pay for the products of the labor across the | 
water? Would it not have been just and right to have given | 
them that work at fair wages? [A voice, ‘Of course it would!’ | 
My friends, would it not have been to the interest of every wage | 
earner in the country? [A chorus of voices shouted, ‘ Yes!’ 
AN ORGANIZATION. 

“How many wage earners are there present who will agree to 
buy nothing made by foreign workmen if it could be made by our 
own labor? And who will agree to patronize no merchant who 
buys foreign-made goods that could be made at home? And who 
will agree to join an organization to prevent the importation of any 
products of foreign labor to sell in competition with the labor of 
our own people?” 

‘* We will all agree to that,” said a voice. 

**T want to see if you will,” said Poor. ‘All of you who are in 
favor of such an organization please rise to your feet.” Every man 
in the house rose to his feet except Professor W ** You may 
be seated,” said Poor. 

THE BUSINESS MAN'S WAY. 

“The reason I am so in earnest,” continued Poor, ‘‘is that pub- 
lic opinion and local custom are not strongly in favor of the rights 
ofthe poor workingman. You notice the business and professional 
men of any town. They do not like for the people of that town to 
go to some other place to trade or to procure professional services. 
One of you wage earners go to a neighboring city and buy some 
goods because they are cheaper than they are at your home town, | 
and hear how your merchant will censure you and how public | 
— will condemn you for not patronizing your home mer- 
chants. Then notice the merchants of your town when they buy | 
a stock of goods. Instead of buying goods made by the working- | 
men of their own town, or even of the United States, they will buy 
= made by workingmen in England. They will permit the | 

erican and home wage earners to starve. What, then, will | 
public opinion say of the merchants? Willit censure and condemn | 
them for buying the work of Europeans rather than Americans? | 
No; it will commend them for their enterprise in so doing, and the | 
citizens of the town will even encourage them by buying the 
foreign-made goods. 

‘** Suppose one of you laborers should go to your town merchant 
and say, ‘Mr. Merchant, we can buy everything a great deal | 
cheaper in a neighboring town than we can from you. It would 





































be to your interest for us to go to that town to trade and not buy | 


anything you have-for sale.’ What would the merchant say to 
you for presuming him to be such an ignoramus? He would ask 
you if you took him to be a lunatic or a fool, and would probably 
apply the toe of his shoe to the seat of your pants by way of em- 
shane . When that merchant or anybody else tells you working- 
men how you would be benefited by letting into this country the 
products of foreign labor, I know of no better argument for you 
to use on such persons than the toe of your shoe applied to the 
seats of their pants with neatness and dispatch. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

‘**Persons who will maintain such a preposterous proposition 

must be beyond the reach of reason and argument. 
THE REMEDY. 

““* What are we going to do about it,’ did I hear you say?” con- 
tinued Poor. “I will ask you if you want the work? That is the 
first thing to be determined. If you do not want it for yourself, 
do you want it for your fellow-men? If you do, it can be very 
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| speaker, some one, recognizing the important individual, g 
| gave him a seat. 






easily secured. Let us form this organization I have mentioned, 
and work for the levying of a duty on all articles which we can 
manufacture sufficiently to supply the demand. Let us make 
that duty high enough to prevent the importation of any such 
products.” 

Professor W———, the noted orator, politician, and free-trade 
advocate, here rose and said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I would like to aska 
question.” 

‘**Go ahead,” said Poor. 

‘*TIn what way,” said the Professor, ‘“‘ and on what articles would 
you levy that duty?” 

**T would levy it,” said Poor, “‘upon such articles as can be 
made at home, and would let in free those articles we can not 
produce.” 

**Why would it not be better,” queried W ‘to reverse 
that, and let in free of duty those things we can make and put 
the duty on those we can not?” 

THE TWO PRINCIPLES. 

**Your question,” replied Poor, ‘“‘involves a diseussion of the 
underlying principles of levying duties on imports. I will show 
you what effect these two modes of levying duties would have 
upon the country, and will let these workingmen before me decide 
which mode they prefer. Tea, coffee, and other articles we can 
not produce you, Professor W , would levy a duty upon. 
That would increase their cost to the consumer, to these working- 
men, to the extent of that duty. They would have to pay it if 
they bought any of those imported goods. That would add to 
their burdens and increase the price of those necessities of life to 
the extent of the duty placed upon them. What compensation 
do you offer, then, for this additional hardship? After you have 
increased the price of these necessities, what do you do with the 
products of our labor? Do you make provision so that we may 
sell the products of our labor at an advance equal to the increased 

rice of those things we have to buy? No, you do the erse. 
fhe things our workingmen can make you let in free 
this so they can not charge any more for them than the Eng! 
man would seil themfor. You say tothem,‘ We want work done, 
and unless you will doit as cheaply as the foreigner we will let 
the foreigner have the contract.’ That means a reduction of 
about half in wages. In other words, you increase the price from 
about 40 to 60 per cent on all our workmen have to buy. and at 
the same time decrease the price of what they have to sell about 
50 per cent. Then you ask me why the duty should not be levied 
in that way.” [Applause.] 

THE RIGHT WAY. 

Poor was interrupted by the shuffling of feet and a low talking 
near the door. He stopped speaking, and looking in the direction 
of the noise observed Hon. Grover Fogg pressing forward through 
the dense crowd toward the speaker. When Fogg got near the 

tupand 
Order being restored, Poor proceeded: ‘‘ Here 
is the way I would levy the duty. You workingmen are entitled 
to all the work youcan do. I would put a duty on such work so 
high that no foreigner could deprive you of a dollar's worth of it. 
{Applause.| I would make it so high that English workmen could 
not regulate your wages. After giving to you all this work I 
would let in free of duty ail articles you hadtobuy. The trouble 
with your plan, Professor W———, is that it reduces the income 
of the wage earners about half, and at the same time doubles their 
burdens. You take the money from the very class of people who 
can least afford to lose it, and decrease those incomes which affect 
most adversely the interest and prosperity of the country. It is 
like taking blood from the human heart. It is taken from the 
most vital and dangerous place. 

THREE OBJECTIONS. 

*Your plan, briefly stated, has three very objectionable fea- 
tures.” continued Poor. 

“First. It would allow hundreds of millions of dollars to be 
aken directly from our wage earners and paid to the wage earn- 
ers of other lands for the products of their labor. 

‘Second. It would only allow our workmen to charge for the 
work left for them English prices, which would be about half 
their present wages. 

‘Third. After taking hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
work from them and reducing their pay half for the remaining 
work you would add an increased burden by increasing the prices 
of the articles they can not produce.” 

PROFITS OF CAPITAL. 

‘* Would not your plan enable the manufacturers to make large 
profits?” interrupted the Professor, feeling greatly encouraged by 
the appearance of his chief, Grover Fogg. 

The profits of manufacturers was one of W———’s hobbies, and 
he thought if he could draw Poor out on that line of argument he 
would be able to get the better of the discussion. Professor 
W——- is a man of a good deal of conceit anyway, and just re- 
quired such a man as Poor to let some of it outof him. After 
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WwW took his seat Poor looked at him and said: ‘‘ Suppose 
the manufacturers do make profits I have no objection to that. 
We should not be deprived of our work and our means of sup- 
port, and our families pauperized because some one else auld 
make a profit out of oar employment. We would prefer to have 
the American rather than the English es make the profits 
anyway. Then, the profits of our manufacturers are not as great 
as their enemies would have people believe. Money is always 
seeking paying investments. ‘Thereis plenty of idle capital in the 
country and plenty of money to loan at 3 and 4 per cent per an- 
num. If there are such large — in manufacturing, why do 
not some of these men who make it a rule to condemn all manu- 
facturers put some of their wealth into factories, reduce the price 
of goods, and become public benefactors? Why do people loan 
millions of money at such low rates of interest if there is such a 
bonanza in manufacturing? Profits are no higher in this country 
than in England, and no higher in protected than in unprotected 
industries.” 

The Professor’s face turned red and he oeee to be restless. 
Poor, lodking at W , continued: ‘‘ Professor, reason is against 
your position. Some people, though, will not take reason for any- 
thing, so I will give you some authority. The first witness I will 
call to answer your question will be the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone, of England. In the North American Review for January, 
1890, he said: ‘ No adversary will, I think, venture upon answer- 
ing this by saying that the profits are larger in protected than in 
unprotected industries; first, because the best opinions seem to 
testify that in your protected trades profits are hard pressed by 
wages—a state of things very likely to occur, because protection, 
resting on artificial stimulants, tends to disturb and banish all 
natural adjustment.’ Mr. Gladstone further says: ‘As result of 
increased wages in the United States your shipbuilders do a small 
trade with a large capital instead of doing, as before, a large trade 
with a relatively small capital.’ You will notice Mr. Gladstone 
admits that wages in protected industries are u py well to 
the selling price of the manufactured article, and leave little to 
the manufacturer for profits. He argues against a high duty 
because it increases wages, and a person can not do as much busi- 
ness—-that is, buy as much work with a given amount of money— 
as he could formerly under a low duty. In other words, muscle, 
bone, blood, and manhood have increased in price until it requires 
os saan of money to do a small business. This he com- 

ns of. 

" *‘Another witness I desire to call is the statistics of the United 
States, which show that 73 cotton manrfactories in the States of 
Maine, New York, and Massachusetts have been paying dividends 
of not to exceed 3.69 per cent per annum on the amount actually 
invested. The factories in other lines have made no greater 
ao In fact, there are perhaps 50,000 idle factories in the 

Jnited States to-day. Is it to be supposed that these factories 
would be idle if they could be making profits? These thousands 
of silent factories tell a story about profits which needs no com- 
ment.” 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES, 


*T maintain,” said Professor W , “that wages are not 
higher in the United States than in England. It may be that our 
workingmen make more money during the year than the English 
4o, but it is because they work faster and are paid by the es 
The Englishmen get as much per piece as the Americans do, do 
they not, Mr. Speaker?” 

‘* This,” said Poor, ‘‘is the stock argument of persons main- 
taining your side of this question. I want toshow you the falsity 
of it, so you will never repeat it. It is one of the most ingenious 
arguments you produce; yet it is no ar, ent. It is simply an 
assertion. Can the American blacksmith or nter do more 
work than the Englishmen following either of these trades? The 
English carpenter gets $7.50 per week, the American $15. Can 
the American engineer, who gets $21 per week, run his engine 
faster than the glishman, who gets $10? Can the American 
laborer, who gets $8 per week, do more work than the Englishman, 
who gets $4.10? These prices show the relative amount paid for 
wages in these two countries. The diff-rence indicated in the 
wages mentioned is maintained through all occupations, 
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“Perhaps the highest authority in the world on this question,” 
continued Poor, ‘is the report of a committee of the United States 
Senate. That committee was com of persons entertaining 


different views on the question, and had to assist it some of the 
ablest statisticians in the world. After a thorough investigation 
the committee came to the unanimous conclusion that wages in 
the United States are 77 per cent higher than in England. That 
is higher authority than your assertion, Mr. W———.” 

Ww: dropped his head and seemed to be in deep meditation. 

Poor continued: ‘* But you may not be satisfied yet, Professor, 
so I will show you conclusively that wages are higher here than 
abr oad, 
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IMPORTED WAGES. 

‘* We import yearly,” said Poor, “‘several hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of foreign work, pay the cost of transporting it from 
Europe to America, pay from 40 to 60 per cent duty,and yet get it 
as cheaply as the American workmen will sell their products, 
Now, if labor is not cheaper in England, how do they pay all this 
cost to get into our market and still undersell our products? 

GLADSTONE SAYS. 

‘**Tt seems to me,” continued Poor, ‘‘ that I have presented suffi- 
cient aes to convince anyone that our rigs are higher than 
the English wages. I desire, though, to put Mr. Gladstone after 
ro again, Professor. He says, ‘The American rate of wages is 

igher than ours, I concede.’ Can you, in the face of all this au- 
thority, have any doubt which country has the higher rate of 
wages? I put all this proof against your bare assertion.” 

Professor W. id not look up, but continued to gaze on 
the floor and seemed to long for a hole through which he could 
drop out of Poor’s sight. 

GROVER FOGG RISES. 

Fogg—theimpulsive, wpa, ok on and petulant Fogg—rose to 
his feet and attempted to assist his bosom friend W outof the 
difficulty he had gotten himself into. Fogg isa lawyer by profes- 
sion and belongs to that class known as ‘‘ bulldozers.” As long as 
everything goes Fogg’s way he is all right, but is very easy to 
become discouraged and is likely to leave his friends or clients in 
the thickest of the battle. He is not much on the fight himself; 
he prefers a substitute. He never loses an opportunity, though, 
to inflict his own opinion upon those present. This probably 
accounts for his great reputation of being such a shrewd man, 
When Fogg rose perfect silence prevailed throughout the hall, 
Poor’s friends wondered if he could hold his own with Fogg. 
After standing a few seconds and looking around over the audi- 
ence, to make sure they all saw him, Fogg said: ‘“*‘ May I answer 
a question you asked a while ago?” 

** You have my permission,” said Poor. 

“You asked this question,” said Fogg. ‘ ‘If we levy a duty 
upon imported articles we can not produce, and thereby increase 
the price of them, in what way would we compensate the labor- 
ing man for this great burden?’ That question was not answered 
by anyone, and I desire to answer it now. Our workingmen 
would be fully compensated by giving them all the American 
products for about half the present prices. That is all the com- 
pensation any reasonable man shouid ask.” Fog: looked around 
at the crowd, walled his eyes up, run his fingers through his long 
bushy hair, and sat down. 

Jim Giles, who sat near him, became so amused at Fogg’s 
actions that he laughed right out. 

** That is your answer, is it?” said Poor, smiling. 

* Yes, sir,” responded Fogg. 

, A BOON OFFERED. 

‘**That,” continued Poor, “is great encouragement. It is in- 
deed a great boon to offer these men the products of their own 
labor for half the present prices. You, Mr. Fogg, do not under- 
stand what these plain workingmen want. They do not want to 
be pauperized, nor do they want to give the products of their 
labor away, nor do they want the price of them decreased one- 
half, or any other amount. You offer them the same thing Pro- 
fessor W did, That is, increase the _—o of the necessi- 
ties of life they have to buy and decrease the price of what they 
have for sale. I guess, Mr. Fogg, your plan is not acceptable to 
them.” [Cries of ‘‘No!” “‘ No!” 

Fogg’s sensitive, impulsive nature could not very well stand 
such an outburst of disapproval. He took it as a personal insult 
to his royal highness, and, taking his hat in his hand, started to- 
ward the door. The crowd, though, was so dense he could not 
get out, so he sat down again. 

THEY AGREE ONCE. 

“Mr, Poor,” said W » who now felt still more encow 
since Fogg had entered the arena to assist him, ‘‘I am o 
letting foreign paupers or any other foreign workmen come to 
this country. I am a friend to these working people, and, as I 
view it, to prohibit foreign immigration is the only way we can 
give them immediate relief.” 

“* Now,” said Poor, ‘‘I am real glad you go so far in my direc- 
tion. But why do you favor keeping out foreign ys ag . 

‘*Soas to give the work to our own people,” replied Mr. W———, 
in a somewhat more confident tone. 

“A good idea,” said Poor. ‘Now, W. if a foreigner comes 
here and works, is he or his labor detrimental to our wage earn- 
ers?” 

‘It is his labor, of course,” replied W. i 

‘*Then, if they come here,” said Poor, ‘‘and do not work they 
will not throw anyone out of employment, will they?” 

** No,” said the essor, hesitatingly. 

“ — again, Mr. W: ,” continued Poor, “‘ that the prod- 
ucts labor be sold in our market. Before you could 
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say whether that labor was detrimental to our wage earners you | 
would have to investigate and learn where the work was done. | 
laughter and applause.| If you should find that the for- 
eigners did the work in New York or Chicago it would be a na- 
tional calamity, but if they worked in England and sent their 
labor over here in the form of finished products it would bea | 
national blessing. As for my part, Mr. W- 
eigner who works and sells the products of his labor in our market 
brings as much destitution to our people when he works in Lon- 





don as when he works in New York, and as much when he works | 
It makes no difference | 


in Paris as when he works in Chicago. 
where the man is, it is the products of his labor we are opposed 
to having im our country; and it is the products of his labor we 
desire to keep out. See the fallacy of your position! If a million 
foreign workmen were on their way to America, you will concede 
that if landed they would take work from that many of our own 

le, and sp destitution and financial ruin throughout our 

. That same number of men are at work every day across 
the ocean and selling the products of their labor in our market. 
You pay noattention tothat. You areunconcerned about a million 


foreigners working for us im other lands, and then express great | 


anxiety about the few thousand who come over here. 


, I think the for- | 





“But why, I say, are you in favor of keeping out pauper labor- 
ers? If we should import, say, 3,000,000 paupers from European 
nations who would werk for less than half the wages our work- 
men get, it would make everything cheaper, would it not? That 
is what, you say would bea blessing to the country—cheaper goods. 
If cheaper goods are so desirable, why not offer an inducement 
for foreigners to come over here and work? It would be just as 
detrimental to our working people to have manufactures cheap- 
ened by importing foreign goods as it would to import the foreign- 
ers and let them make the goods here.” 

Professor W 





time letting in unrestricted the labor of foreign workmen. 
was very anxious to change the subject. 


He 


THE MANUFACTURERS IMPORT PAUPERS. 


“Mr. Poor,” said W. , Tising to his feet and appearing more 
nervous than before, ‘‘do you not know it to be a fact that these 
manufacturers you are upholding import English laborers to dis- 
place our own workmen in their mills and factories?” 

**Do you know it?” asked Poor. 

* Yes, sir, I do,” said Professor W , emphatically, and at 
the same time striking the table with his fist. 

“Mr. W—--——,” said Poor, “‘ you have now admitted what you 
awhile ago denied.” W here dropped his head again as if 
looking to the floor for some inspiration. 

Poor went right on: “‘ You said labor is no cheaper in England 
than in the United States. You now say these manufacturers 
import English laborers. That admits that they can get English 
laborers cheaper, or they would not import them. It also admits 
that they are not only cheaper per day but cheaper per piece, or 
else why would the manufacturers vant them? Your intimation 
that I am working im the interest of the manufacturers is not 
well founded. It is, in fact, not true, except im so far as our in- 
terests are identical. The organization I suggest is to prevent 
these manufacturers from importing cheap laborers and to keep 
such persons as you from importing the products of cheap labor. 
I am working for the elevation of the workingmen and for bet- 
tering their condition. The fact that my plam would benefit 
others than wage earners is all the stronger argument in its favor. 
Thave nothing but contempt for these little fellows who go around 
condemning prosperity, thrift, and the powers of acquisition. I 
like to see everyone prospering. The fact that some are becom- 











-saw that Poor had shown his inconsistent | 
position in advocating restricted immigration, and at the same | 
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ing rich is an encouragement for others to try. Abraham Lincoln, | 


im 1864, said: ‘That some may be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encouragement toindustry and enter- 
prise. Let him not who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him labor diligently and build one for himself, 
thus; by example assuring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.’ ” 

Poor here stated that he would now proceed to organize a club 
for the protection of the working le. The object of the club 
was briefly stated im the paper which he asked them to sign. 
was as follows: 

** We, the undersigned, agree to work for the interest of Amer- 
ican labor and American industries in the following ways: 

“ Pirst. We will buy no goods made im foreign landsif they 
could be made in America. 

“Second. We will patronize no merchant who handles foreign- 
made goods that could be made by our own people. 


d com with the products of American labor.” 
After Poor read this to the audience he asked all who were in 
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It | they could find no market there. 


“Third. We will vote for no man for office who is not in favor 
T immigration, and who is not in favor of | he sells A at 20 cents per pound, or $10,000 for all. 


biting the importation of all products of foreign labor which | 
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favor of organizing a club on these principles to come forward 
and sign the paper, thereby enrolling themselves as members. 
The crowd rushed forward to sign the paper and shake Poor’s 
hand. Every person present except W -and Fogg signed 
the paper. The meeting then adjourned. All who heard the 
lecture pronounced it one of the most practical talks they ever 
listened to. 

When Jones stopped reading there was a very marked sensation 
among his auditors. 

As he sat down Vance rose to his feet and said: “‘ Friends and 





neighbors, I came here to-night to learn things, not to listen, and 
while listening, keep thinking up things to answer with. Mr. 
Jones has thrown a vivid light on some things which I never saw 


plainly before. He has not got quite through with the statement. 
I notice there are a few more pages, and if you people will not 
mind I will read them to you myself.” 

Old Squire Brown roseand said: ** lam glad to hear such frank 
remarks from neighbor Vance. Sometimes those who hold differ 
ent ideas will not listen toreason or be convinced. He shows an 
earnest desire to get at the underlying basic principles. If all 
our friends will be equally frank and sincere, this campaign will 
settle for once and all for this generation what we need to have 
done. Goahead, Mr. Vance.” 

UNITED ACTION NEEDED 

This is what Vance read: 

**Poor. Each individual interest would be injured if not ruined 
by free trade. And you go over the country advising the people 
to strike down each other's industry. You advise the stockmen 
to destroy the fruit business, the tobacco raisers to destroy the 
stock business, and the stockmen to destroy the tobacco industry. 
You goto theagriculturists, as a class, and advise them to destroy 
the manufacturing industries and reduce the wages of the labor- 
mg men. You then go to the nonproducers, the capitalists and 
moneyed men, the manufacturers and wage earners, and explain 
to them how much cheaper they could get their food products by 
removing the duty and letting them in free. Youincite the farm- 


| ers against the wage earners and try to get one to strike down the 


income and profits of the other. You are alwaystrying to pick a 
quarrel, and are continually stirring up strife among the various 
industries of the country. Then you go around to each one sep- 
arately and pretend to be his friend, and want him tq help you 
tear down everybody else. ‘Oh, ye backbiter!’ Why do you not 
be magnanimous and respect the efforts and enterprise of the toil- 
ing millions? Why do you not say to the people engaged in each 
industry that they must do nothing to lessen the profits of their 
fellow-workmen in other industries? Upon the success of others 
depends your success. It is only by the producers standing to- 
gether as a body that they can hold their own against the greed 
and avarice of the times. 

*“ The man who will advise one part of the producers to work 
against another part is not only an enemy to the producing ele- 
ment of our country but an enemy to the moral, intellectual, and 
financial advancement which should characterize this people. 


WHEN WAGE 


“The wage earners, with their families,” continued 
‘‘ constitute about one-third of our population. They consume 
about one-third of the farm products. Now, if you reduce their 
income one-half they would only have half as much money to 
spend for farm produce. They must then do one of two things; 
they must buy farm produce cheaper, or they must buy only half 
as much as heretofore. They can not well live on half as much 
as they have been accustomed to, but would be compelled to do 
so unless they could buy it cheaper. Should the farmers refuse 
to reduce the price of their produce, it would entail hardships 
and suffering upon the wage earners and their families, which I 
am sure you do not want to see. The wage earners consume 
about one-half what the farmers sell. If their incomes are de- 
creased to such an extent that they can buy only half as much 
farm produce as formerly the farmers would have a large sur- 
plus of such products left on their hands. What would the 
farmers do with that surplus? The wealthy class buy all they 
need at present, and would buy no more if the farmers had ever 
so large a surplus. The foreign markets are fully supplied and 
Then, on the other hand, if you 
should sell the wage earners your farm products 50 per cent 
cheaper than you have been selling them, you would have to sell 
the wealthy class their part at the same price. Every reduction 
in wages, vou see, must be followed by a corresponding reduction 
im the price of farm produce. 

“Let me illustrate to you how that works. Suppose A, B, and 
C to be a manufacturer, stockman, and farmer, respectively. B 
has 10,000 sheep from which he gets 50,000 pounds of wool which 
The increase 
of the flock we will suppose is worth $20,000 annually, making 
his total annual income $30,000. Then, to feed his flock will re 
quire 10 bushels of corn per head, or 100,000 bushels annually. 


EARNERS CAN BUY. 
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C has 2,500 acres of land from which he raises 100,000 bushels of 
corn. He sells this to B at 20 cents a bushel, or $25,000. C em- 
ploys 65 laborers on his farm, paying them annually $350 each, or 
$22,850 to all. Now, we will suppose the manufacturer can buy 
Australian wool at 10 cents per pound. B must sell his at that 
price. Then, instead of getting $10,000 for his wool he will only 
get $5,000. Since wool has depreciated 50 per cent sheep must 
have depreciated the same. B's income will be reduced to $15,000 
instead of $30,000, and he can therefore pay only half as much for 
corn. The farmer can only get 124 cents for corn, which would 
make his annual income $12,500 instead of $25,000. The farmer 
could not afford to pay the laborers more than half as much as 
formerly, so their income would be reduced from $22,850 to 
$11,425. Whenever you reduce the income of any class of people 
the blight is carried to all business enterprises, and they all share 
equally in the loss. 

WHAT ARE RAW MATERIALS? 


‘* Raw materials,” said Poor, ‘‘is an indefiniteexpression. There 
is very little raw material, in one sense of theterm. In fact, noth- 
ing is absolutely raw material except the mineral and ore lying in 
the ground untouched and those things which have not been en- 
hanced in value by labor. Cotton is the finished product of the 
farm and the raw material of the manufacturer. Cloth is the fin- 
ished product of the factory and the raw material of the tailor 
shops. As the term is generally used, I think I understand your 
meaning. I believe it is generally understood to include all prod- 
ucts in the condition to be taken to the factory for fabrication or 
completion into a nseful commodity. With that understanding 
of the meaning of raw materials, I will say that to admit them 
free would have the same effect as admitting all articlesfree. You 
have heard it said that free raw materials would give more work 
to our workingmen. If the raw materials were brought in from 
other countries, the labor of producing them, at least, would 
be taken from our laborers. Our manufacturers in 1890 used 
over $5,000,000,000 worth of materials. The factories turned out 
over $9,000,000,000 worth of finished products. Over half of the 
cost of our manufactures, then, is for raw materials. These raw 
materials represent labor, and our workingmen get more for the 
raw materiala than they do for making those materials into the 
finished products. It requires more men to produce them, too, 
than it does to make the materials and make the manufactured 
article, ‘To take the production of raw materials from our people 
would work a greater injury to labor and affect adversely more 
people than it would to take from them the fabrication of those 
materiais into the finished articles. The men who are at work 
producing them are just as deserving of protection as any other 
part of the people. If you throw out of employment the millions 
engaged in producing raw materials, they will seek the factories 
for employment, which will bring about a deficiency of work and 
a surplus of workers. This would reduce all wages. You can 
not throw out of employment a large body of wage earners nor 
reduce their wages without affecting all wage earners adversely. 
Wages seek a level as naturally as water. You had just as well 
try to lower the water in one-half of Lake Michigan without low- 


ering it in the other half as to try to lower the wages of one-half 
of the wage earners without lowering the wages of all, or to 
try to lessen the income of a large part of the producers without 


lessening the income of all producers correspondingly. 
OUT THINGS IN TWO. 


“Tf you can succeed in persuading the farmers to cut wages in 
two you can then very easily persuade the wage earners to cut the 
price of farm products in two. 
and witness such a slaughter no doubt with a feeling of gratifi- 
cation and pleasure. 

‘Then, again, what would be gained by free raw materials? Af- 
ter paying the money for producing them to peoples of other coun- 
tries what would we gain and what compensation could we offer to 
the wage earners of our own country? It isclaimed that free raw 
material! would enable us to sell our manufactures in other coun- 
tries. How it would help usin that direction is one of the unsolved 
mysteries. It is one of the absurdities peculiar to a free-trade dis- 
cussion. Suppose, forinstance, that we letraw materialsin free and 
ourmanufacturers can buy them as cheap as the English manufac- 
turer can. Our manufacturer buys some raw material. An Eng- 
lish manufacturer buys the same amount. Each buysin theopen 
markets of the world and pays exactly the same price. The Eng- 
listman makes of his material a certain kind of manufactures and 
pays for labor, say, $100,000. The American manufacturer makes 
exactly the same kind of commodities the Englishman made and 
pays for labor $177,000. Now,the American commodities have 
cost $77,000 more than the English commodities. The question 
that has always puzzled me is how the American manufacturer 
can send his goods to England or anywhere in the markets of the 
world and undersell the English manufacturer whose articles 
cost so much less for labor. This, I say, is one of the unsolved 
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mysteries. 
into the markets of the world and sell their wares and merchan- 
dise. That is for them to pay less for labor than the manfacturers 
of the rest of the world pay. 
your labor to sell in competition with other labor, reduce your 
wages about 60 per cent and try the experiment awhile to see if 
you like it. 
your labor in the American market, and have a law to prevent 
foreign laborers from underselling you at your own home. 
that your own wages are not reduced, and then see that all other 
laborers are employed at good wages. Then there would be no 
one to take your place. 
then observe the dollars now going abroad turning into t 
ets of the needy. 
See the quick, elastic step of our people supplanting the drowsiness 
and laggard movements of the present! 
business revived as never before, money carrying its loads of 
blessings into every home in the land, making happy hearts and 
cheerful faces, and showing its favor to the poor and needy in- 
stead of the rich and opulent! 


time is the existence of a scale of wages which defies all 


The free trader would stand back 









There is only one way for our manufacturers to go 
If you workingmen are anxious for 


If you do not like it, increase your wages and sel] 
See 


See that all producers are Seem erotite, 


® pock- 


See the activity in every branch of business! 


e all the men at work, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
‘Previous to 1873 we had the free and unlimited coinage of gold 


and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, did we not?” 


Yes. 
“In that last year, 1873, silver was worth 2 cents more on the 


dollar than gold?” 


“That is what it was.” 
‘*Why did not the free coinage of the two metals hold them at 


a parity then if it would now?” 


i not Mexico, Russia, and Japan free-silver countries?” 
iii es. 
“Is not the gold dollar in Mexico worth twice as much as the 


silver dollar, and is not the gold ruble of Russia worth 77 cents 
and the silver ruble worth 37 cents; and the 
worth 99.7 cents, while a silver yen is worth only 50 cents?” 


old yen in Japan 


** Those are facts.” 
‘Then why is it that in no free-silver country on the face of the 


globe do they keep their gold and silver money of the same value, 
but leave it so speculators can manipulate it at pleasure and feast 
upon the people like vultures? ” 


**Give it up as a bad problem.” 
SILVER AND WAGES IN MEXICO. 
Poor picked up the Bulletin of the Bureau of American Repub- 


lics No. 9, 1891, and read as follows: 


** One of the greatest evils (referring to Mexico) at the present 

wer of 
reduction, which robs the laborers of all the sense of dignity or 
feeling of association with the rest of their fellow-citizens, and, 
having reduced them to a condition of abject abasement, deterior- 
ates to like extent their productive power and the measure of 
their ability. They are content to regard themselves as a plant, 
or machinery which moves by extraneous aid only, and has no 
power of volition, and no desire to exercise itifit had. This is 
the ae Lav poms on cee seme ne under the 
guise of increased wages, been ually sapping the very energy 
and manhood out of the poor. Wages have been forced up 20 
per cent in the number of dollars received, but in the actual pur- 
chasing power they have decreased 40 per cent. The laborer 
would each day take less of the necessities of life to his little fire- 
side, and the condition of his family gradually became more 
wretched. Every pay day the dollar received was not quite as 
valuable as at the previous. The money sharks smiled at the way 
they were stealing from the families of the poor. They paid their 
workmen as many or more dollars; therefore the laborer should 
be thankful for the money received.” 

‘*Suppose I should hire you to work for me,” continued Poor. 
‘‘T agree to pay you so much per month. I want to make a large 
profit out of your labor. I get the Government to assist me in my 
scheme. The Government puts metal of less value in the dollar 
each month and cheapens the money. I pay you in the ee 
money the same number of dollars lagreed to. You accept itand 
are satisfied, because it is the number of dollars you agreed to 
take. You wonder, though, why your wages do not buy any more. 
The trouble is I have been robbing you through the guise of law 
and have been assisted in my nefarious scheme by the ernment 
under which you live and for which you would fight and, if neces- 
sary, give your life. That country is robbing you by forcing upon 
you a depreciated money. Would our great Government be a 
party to such infamy? 

“No,” continued Poor, ‘‘ our great Government would do noth- 
ing of thekind. It is founded upon justice and right and seeks to 
protect the weak from thestrong. It says to the rich and wealthy: 
‘I will regulate the value of the money, and I will see that every 
dollar is just as valuable as every other dollar; and you shall not, 
under the guise of philanthropy, rob the poor and reduce their 
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ing them more when the amount you are giving the 


worthless.’” 


m is in fact 


Vance’s reading of Poor’s remarks had occupied nearly half an | out to the workingmen as a sure way to universal wealth. 


hour, and at its close he seated himself with the air of one who 
has given his neighbors a deal of valuable information. That this 
opinion was shared by the audience was evidenced by the hearty 
vote of thanks which was extended to him, to Mr. Jones for bring- 
ing the paper, and to their far-away fellow-workman and pro- 
ducer, whose words had come to them that night with the con- 
viction which plain, substantial facts, told in a matter-of-fact 
way, always bring to the practical mind. 

Just before the meeting broke up Vance said (and it is to be 
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| this greenback craze, but most of them who had plenty of gray 


| 


| 


hoped that all others of his manner of thinking will give the sub- | 
ject the same careful, painstaking study which he has given it, | take; that it was not free trade that did it; and that if it was he 


and that at least a large portion of them may see their way clear 
to reach asimilar conclusion): 


Mr. Vance. I have been on the Populist band wagon for some | 


five years. This isa selfish world, and up to acertain point we 
are all governed directly by motives of personal expediency. 
When war comes we have patriotic fervor and impulses, and of 
course we would all fight and spend our money freely for the 
maintenance of our common country. But so long as the country 
is not in immediate danger our acts and votes and our opinions 
are likely to be shaded in a great degree by what we fancy will 
be of personal benefit to us. 

I owe $1,000 balance of purchase money on my farm—I have 
been owing it for fifteen years. I had got the idea that the $1,000 
balance which was going to Widow Smith, from whom I pur- 
chased the place, was worth a good deal more now than when I 
made the purchase. All that sort of argument has been fully dis- 
proven by what we learned during our three evenings, and to- 

ight’s experience has simply clinched that opinion. 

e have discussed the alleged crime of 1873, and shown fully 
that it was a plain business proposition, which was fully dis- 
cussed through five years of Congress and given entire publicity, 
and accepted as a matter of course as the then present condition, 
and as not subject to criticism. 

In concluding I wish to say to my neighbors, and through them 
to all others, that whatever is right and just ought to prevail. 
Wearea great nation, and to the peoples beyond the seas our civili- 
zation and civil liberty area beacon, a watchword, and an inspira- 
tion to the toiling masses everywhere. Understanding this con- 
dition and appreciating our responsibility not only to ourselves 


but to all mankind, we must place the flag of our country and the | 


honor and credit of our nation at the top of the mast and main- 
tain American liberty, American labor, and American honor un- 
tarnished. 

Our laws afford the widest liberty and the greatest opportunity 
for honest toil. We must see to ittbat our labor and our products 
are protected, and at the same time we must firmly resolve to 
8 fastly maintain that the dollar of the workingman, the dol- 
lar of the farmer, the dollar of the merchant, and the dollar which 
comes into the pockets of every man, woman, and child in all this 
mighty country is as good as the best—and good as the best 
not only for to-day, but for to-day one year, and five years; that 
it shall not be subject to discount, but that it shall pass current 
in every mart and for every purchase and for every payment 
wherever our flag may wave. 

There was loud and hearty applause when Vance, after making 
what was for him a very long speech, took his seat. For a moment 
each one was busy talking with his immediate neighbor, approving 
the general trend of Vance’s remarks. Afewrose to go; but at that 
moment they noticed the stocky, sturdy, well-built form of Burns 
moving toward the area in front of the rostrum, and evidently 
full of some remarks which he wished to deliver. In a moment 
he began nervously fingering his hatband and explaining that he 
Was more used to handling tools than pens, and more to exer- 
cising the muscles of his arms and legs than his vocal organs. The 
following, in substance, is what he said: 

Mr. Burns. I have been studying this whole problem for some 
months, and have looked at it from the standpoint of the man 
whose capital resides in the muscles of his arms and legs and 
back, in a good eyesight, in a reasonably clear head, and in the 
employment of all these adjutants in making for himself, in any 
branch of industry, a fair day’s work. I feel that I can speak, 
not only for myself, but for all those who work by the day or the 
month or the year and whose capital is impaired when we are 
sick and whose interest ceases to run the day we are out of work. 
President Lincoln said once that you can fool all the people part 
of the time and a of the people all of the time, but that you 
could not fool all the people all the time. 

You remember back in the seventies that we had a greenback 
craze, and good men went wrong trying to make fiat money enrich 
every body—trying, in fact, to hoist themselves over the fence by 
tugging at their boot straps. Some very good men went off on 








| the money thereby wasted would feed and clothe a million. 
| instead, it would act, act, act, there would be less demand for an 





matter sooner or later came back. I remember that all of the 
Democrats egged on the greenback proposition. They pointed it 


But 
greenbackism is dead, dead as a coffin nail. The only trouble, 
however, is that from its ashes springs up another theory equally 

| pestilent, equally harmful to all the people. From tl 1es of 
greenbackism sprung the Democratic project of free trade in 1892 
that was to make everything cheap to the laboring man and bring 
about the millennium. In 1896 we see the same old enemy—the 


devil with a different suit of clothes on, his horns covered up, his 
tail rolled carefully under his coat, and a new quadrennial smile 
on his face—blandly assuring the workingmen who stand idle 
with empty dinner pails before closed factories that it is all a mis- 
now has a new and improved and certain sure cure for this cam- 
paign—that is, free silver. I think if we are hoodwinked again 
we would deserve a modification of that famous remark of Lin- 
coln’s. We were fooled in 1892. It is well for us to resolutely set 
our faces against being fooled again in 1896. 

The Democratic party seems to me to assume the guise of that 
scriptural wicked individual. He clamored for free trade four 
years ago. Now he points eagerly toward free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Possibly four years hence 
he may come up again smiling and demand a free and untram- 
meled entrance into his own dominions, 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


An Honest Dollar Needs no Apology. 
REMARKS 
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OF 


HON. MERCER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. MERCER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to the Senate substitute. So is the 


country. The eternal, never-ending discussion and agitation of 
the free coinage of silver question in the American Congress at this 
time is full of damage to our industries and to our growth. It 
gives unrest in business circles and makes our credit a football in 
the marts of the world. How many times must the Senate pass a 
16 to 1 proposition before realizing that the country is fully in- 
formed as to its opinion on that subject? Unless its zeal in this 
respect is soon abated, I fear every motion to adjourn will be 
coupled with a free-coinage amendment. It is talk, talk, talk, and 
If, 


election of Senators by the people. Nothing can be accomplished 
for free coinage of silver this Congress; then why agitate the ques- 
tion? 

The great conventions will soon assemble and the nominees 
thereof can go before the country on this proposition and allow 
the people to decide it at the polls. Such a course would be true 
economy. If the act of 1873 was a mistake—and upon that propo- 
sition people may honestly differ—how can we rectify the mistake, 
if it was a mistake, at this late day by returning to the financial 
condition existing prior to the passage of that act? Certainly not 
by passing this substitute; certainly not by reenacting the law 
which was repealed by the act of 1873. Why? Because condi- 
tions—and conditions over which we as a Government have no 
control—have radically changed. When we passed the act of 1873 
many of the leading powers of the world followed us with similar 
legislation, and a revolution in finance the world over ensued. 
Would it not be a dangerous experiment for this country to re- 
trace its steps and reestablish a financial system which _ existed 
prior to 1873 without the company of the same influence which 
joined us in our original course? I think so, sir, and I believe the 
experiment would be fraught with much danger. 

An illustration in mind would not be out of place at this time. 
A few years ago aconductoron a motor linein the city of Omaha, 
and, by the way, we have the best system of electric street rail- 
ways in the world in our city, was injured by a collision of cars, 
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who happened to be near took charge of the case and advised 


amputation. He had just finished the operation when a skillful | 


surgeon arrived. In a moment he saw that a blunder had been 
committed, and he roundly abused the physician for unnecessarily 
sacrificing the man’s leg; but that did nogood. The leg could not 
be revurned to its place. So it is with the act of 1873; if a mis- 
take then, its restoration is an impossibility now, for every change 
in the financial world since that time is against such a course. I 
am a bimetallist, a sincere bimetallist, and nota silver monometal- 
list, and I believe that until the great commercial nations of the 
earth meet in harmony upon a proposition to increase the mintage 
of silver, America will not be justified in taking such a step alone. 

In my opinion, free coinage of silver by this country alone and 
unaided, in the fac« of affairs elsewhere, would drive us to a silver 
basis so rapidly that we could not exchange our property in time 
to avert bankruptcy. I live west of the Missouri River, and, for 
one, deny that that streaim is the dividing line in America between 
sound finance and inflation, between the payment of honest obli- 
gations and repudiation. ebraska is the great agricultural State 
of the Union. Her people rank first in point of intelligence in the 
country, and although now and then a crevice is made in her sta- 
bility through which crawls and squeaks aman apparently anxious 
and willing to discredit her at home and disgrace her abroad, such 
misfortune is only temporary, for the sober second thought of her 
broad-minded, patriotic people soon reasserts itself and her repu- 
tation for protection, sound money, and stalwart Republicanism 
is again intact. 

‘There was a time when I could be intimidated by the orator who 
asserted with so much vehemence that 900,000,000 silver-usinrg _ 
ple—free-coinage-of-silver people, if you please—were demanding 
that we join them, both in the practice and demand, and to heed 
not was to lose their trade and treasure; but since I have had the 
opportunity to visit China, where reside 400,000,000 of these people, 
and to touch at India, where we find 300,000,000 more, and know- 
ing from equally reliable authority that the remaining 200,000,000 
is made up of people similar in kind to the 700,000,000 referred to, 
much of the scare has vanished. ‘Tocite China’s system of finance 
as a proof of anything but imbecility is an insult to intelligence. 
China has no system of finance and her money is of as many kinds 
as Joseph’s coat had colors. It is true there is a mint at Canton, 
and it issues a silver dollar, a dollar of equal fineness and intrinsic 
value to the Mexican dollar, intrinsically worth more than the 
American dollar, but in the markets of China, as well as in the 
markets of the world, only worth an American 50-cent piece, and 
it is so much discredited at home thatit no sooner finds a lodgment 
in the hands of a native than a hole is punctured through it to test 
its genuineness. 

It is suspicioned at home and discounted abroad, and has so lit- 
tie circulation that it is a stranger to nine-tenths of the Empire. 
I repeat, China has no monetary system. In each of the nineteen 
provinces there is a medium of exchange peculiar to the people 
and customs, and oftentimes the wants and necessities are so 
limited that the people waive the use of any medium of exchange. 
In one province we find silver, pure silver, serving as a medium 
of exchange, and an old pair of scissors does the mintage. Again, 
bits of opium serve the same perpen, while in a third pelts 
and hides take the place of money. In the Hankow district, some 
distance back from the Yangtse River, tea is compressed into 
small blocks or bricks, especially adapted to the Russian market, 
and known as brick tea, and this serves as money, while in other 
parts of China the small brass coin carried down through the 
ages and known as ‘‘cash” is the only coin recognized and re- 
ceivable as money, and even it fluctuates in value, ranging from 
1,300 to 1,800 of them to equal a tael, or $1.25 in Mexican money. 

Then, in, thousands of Chinese live like the beasts of the 
field and fowls of the air, on nature; simply exist and have no 
rore use for coin or commerce than did A and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. In the seaport cities of China, the large cities, 
we find banks, generally managed by English capital and after a 
system common in other commercial centers, save that the cur- 
rency issued is of uncertain value the minute it leaves the city 
limits of its place of birth. For example, the great Hongkong- 
Shanghai Bank, doing business at Hongkong, Amoy, Shanghai, 
and other cities in China, India, and 5 apan, issues paper cur- 
rency—a promise to pay; and although this great banking con- 
cern is doing business in several cities, the issue of one bank is 
discounted by any other to which it may be presented, while its 
silver currency has only bullion value and is subject to the fluctu- 
ations of the London market twice a day. AsI traveled from 
city to city I wasexceedingly careful not to draw on my letter of 
credit for any more money than I needed in the different places 
visited for fear that I might be oversupplied with a coin or cur- 
rency which would be subject to excessive discounts at the next 
se place, If such be free coinage of silver I will have none 
OF 16. 


What is true of China applies to India and other countries 
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his right leg being badly crushed, An inexperienced physician | similarly situated. In Japan we find a monetary system 
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| national in character, but so fall of uncertainties that one is re. 

minded of the wildcat banking days of America. Values in money 
and a fluctuate daily, and prices on the London market goy- 
ern all kinds of trade. Ja is the England of the Orient in 
many respects, and she will not much longer be satisfied with a 
financial system unstable, uncertain, and insecure while advanc- 
ing so rapidly in science, manufactures, and the arts. She wil! 
soon demonetize silver. Some of her leading statesmen adyo- 
cate the step to-day, and when this occurs she will command the 
trade of the Orient and threaten that to the East and West, even 
unto the circling of the globe. In so doing she is simply repeating 
history—that in the ratio which a country keeps pace with the 
commerce and growth of the great progressive powers, in the same 
ratio she approaches the demonetization of silver to such an extent 
that bimetalliem and not silver monometallism prevails. 

Japan has already begun her attack upon high wages and well- 
paid labor, and whether she is on a silver or gold basis there will 
be little difference in the injury inflicted upon the commerce and 
industries of Europe and America. The productions of Orienta) 
labor, under the superior eee of ambitious Japan, are in 
the markets of the world tostay, and the competition will increase 
in violence with the la of time,unless some restrictions are 
originated and enfo . Theresult of the war between China 
and Japan has only enlarged this field of danger, for the latter 
country intends introducing modern methods among the Chinese, 
and as a race they can vie with the Japanese in any contention 
the moment their supreme egotism is destroyed. 

Already Great Britain, France, and Germany have felt the ef- 
fect of this influence in their Oriental trade, and I prophesy here 
and now that England will soon be compelled to both preach and 
practice protection on that account. 

Japan is smaller in area than California, but her ulation num- 
bers 43,000,000 of the busiest people on earth. en, women, and 
children, from early morn until late at night, incessantly work, 
work, work, and they can imitate any device contrived by human 
hands. Mostof them labor for 10 centsadayandsavemoney. The 
difference in exchange does not give them an advantage over Amer- 
ica, which could be remedied by financial legislation here or else- 
where. Theonly cure isa high protective tariff and restricted im- 
migration. To-day China and Ja’ take our gold in exchange 
for commodities and deliver it to land. In 1895 this farce was 
carried to such an extent that the balance of trade between Amer- 
ica and these countries was in their favor over $40,000,000. Pro- 
tection and reciprocity is the only remedy for this unfortunate 
financial tangle. 

This leads me to the true solution of our present financial evil, 
sir, and that is that the money question in America will take care 
of itself if we will only settle the tariff question along strong pro- 
tective lines. Prior to the election of 1892 we heard nothing about 
a diminishing reserve. In those days confidence was abroad in 
the land and cgpital and labor were freelyemployed. The reserve 
received no thought, it created no fear, for this country was so 
governed as to make its receipts equal and exceed its expenditures. 
Our Republican policy attracted gold and built up a trade 
whereby the balances were in our favor. Had the American peo- 
ple not wandered after strange gods in 1892 we would still be en- 

oying the guod times of the ison Administration. We have 
ornd a valuable lesson, one not to be forgotten during the next 
generation at least. 

We now realize that protection protects and free trade disor- 
ganizes, and the sooner we return to Republican men and meas- 
ures the sooner will this great country recoyer from the sad plight 
into which it has been plunged by a party which is full of wisdom 
in defeat but full of blunders in victory. The advent of Democ- 
racy meant death to protection, and when such a calamity became 
an assured fact co: mce was shaken, capital retreated behind 
bank vaults and into sundry hiding places, and business lan- 
guished—aye, became paralyzed and pt. Allthisdid not re- 
sult because there was not money enough in the country for business 


purposes. The free-coinage advocate always this as one of 
the reasons why the mints should be opened to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and with 


some effect prior to the remarkable expose of its fraudulency a 
few days ago, when almost $600,000,000 in gold was offered for 
$100,000,000 in bonds, and most of it by the patriotic American 


le. 

Pet his outburst of American confidence in American institutions 
and American credit has not only astounded and surprised the 
financial world, but it makes us the cynosure of the bankers and 
| investors of the civilized globe. Let us hope that it is the first 
sign of a returning confidence which always holds sway under 

Republican Administrations, and that it sounds the death knell to 
| financial heresies in this Republic. I hear it said that we do not 
have sufficient money in the country to transact our business, 
Why, sir, itis not so much a ren egg, eet te me oy 
it is a question of quality and circulation. I glory in the 
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that our currency is as stable as the Rock of Ages—worth an hun- 
dred cents on every dollar, and nothing calls it from its hiding 

lace so quickly as an intimation that the country will soon be 
inthecontrol of the Republican party,a party of bookkeeping and 
business. Restore confidence and money will circulate; restore 
confidence and business will revive; restore confidence and pros- 

srity will once more reign over a contented and happy people. 

ree coinage of silver by America alone will not restore confi- 
dence, neither will it restore silver to that ideal realm so often 
pictured by the enthusiast. Such a step means silver mono- 
metallism, and silver nionometallism means Mexicanization. God 
forbid that we should come to that. 

If we were living the life of the American Indian prior to the 
time he was discovere’ by Columbus, our law of coinage as well as 
our law of commerce would not concern us. We would have no 
use for either. But we have outlived that condition in life. We 
are a great commercial nation, rich in everything under the sun, 
and we seek a business intercourse with all nations, all people. 
We desire that we shall not be second to any power on the face of 
the globe in business, in civilization, in peace, or in war. We 
want our currency to be the peer, at least, of any which circu- 
lates, and if there is to be a ‘‘ best,” we claim that distinction. 
Free coinage of silver may do for China, but it will never gain a 
foothold in America under present conditions. Without it, we 
will soon lead England in finance, and America will be the clear- 
ing house of the world; with it, and we will furnish an apol- 

with each 50-cent dollar. 

n conclusion, allow me to say that the American people, irrespec- 
tive of party, are a patriotic, God-fearing people, anxious to do 
right, and full of confidence in the public servant empowered to 
representthem. If that servant proves honest, conscientious, and 
courageous in the discharge of his duties, he will receive the 
commendation and good will of his constituency, although at 
times he seems to run counter to its opinions and beliefs. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAL] gave utterance to informa- 
tion that has been of common knowledge on the floor of this 
House for some time, that there are members of the Senate and 
House who are at heart and head opposed to free coinage of silver, 
but through fear of a frowning constituency subvert their own 
views and the best interests of the public by voicing and voting in 
such a manner as to be most pleasing to a suffrage they are sup- 
posed to represent. 

The Senate has not met the expectations of the country in re- 
turning to us a substitute hardly germane to the proposition 
sent it from the House. If that body desires to inflict upon this 
coun such a law, let it boldly and manfully pass an origi- 
nal bill to that effect and not use it as a rider upon every conceiv- 
able bill that may stand a chance of passage. The Senate well 
knew that this House would not agree to the substitute; it knew 
that President Cleveland would veto such a measure if passed to 
him, yet in spite of such knowledge the country must be agitated 
and convulsed by needless attempts at the impossible. 

Ishudder at the consequences of a deadlock, fraught with so 
much danger. I see in it no legislation of benefit to the masses. 
The President insists upon free trade and the single gold stand- 
ard; the Senate has no ear, no voice, no vote for any measure not 
looking toward the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
while the House of Representatives, with its large Republican 
majority fresh from the people, asserts itself in favor of saving 
the country from bankruptcy and against silver monometallism. 
The situation is indeed a grave one. A deficiency of many mil- 
lions still stares us in the face,and no sign of its removal. The 
House Has expressed a desire and intention to remedy the evil in 
part mens a revenue bill which even its enemies admit would 
yield the Government $40,000,000 annually; yet because it does 
not also provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver it is 
spurned and spit upon by the Senate, through a majority made 
up of Populists, Democrats, and erring Republicans. 

I believe the people of America desire that we should expunge 
from the statute books the Wilson bill and restore in its place a 

ublican tariff measure, rich in protection,and then crown it 
with reciprocity; that we should take some steps toward securing 
an international monetary congress in the interest of silver; pass 
a bankruptcy bill, for this Administration has made such legisla- 
tion a necessity; give to the country such remedial legislation as 
its ar necessities demand; improve our immigration laws; 
en ite as a Republican measure a vigorous foreign policy; pass 
the general appropriation bills, and then notify the President, the 
Senate, and the country that we are ready to adjourn. Upon 
such a record the Republican could ee the country with 


the of receiving the glad tidings: ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and felchfel servant.” 


The only hope for such a consummation is a — vic- 

, complete and overwhelming, in November. e responsi- 

now rests with the people. If they do their full duty, I 

have some hopes of a national salvation; if they shirk, the slough 
of and misery will only increase in area. 
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Deficiencies Caused by the McKinley Bill—MecKinley Bill Framed by the Inter 
ested Manufacturers Who Wrote the Schedules— Republican Change on Currency 
and War on Bimetallism—What this Congress Did Not Do—Prodigality of this 


Congress, 
SPE KOH 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June a, ISIC. 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From the time that the masses of the people in 
1890 rose up and condemned the McKinley bill, the country has 
been tortured with the claims of its advocates that it was an all- 
wise and all-sufficient revenue measure. It was not only con- 
demned in the Congressional elections of 1890 but also in the 
Presidential election of 1892. As the result of these two adverse 
decisions of the people it was repealed. 

It had not only raised the duties on the necessaries of life in 
many instances to more than 100 per cent, but under the pretense 
of inaugurating reciprocity it surrendered the Congressional power 
of levying taxes to the President of the United States. Under 
the extraordinary powers conferred by this bill upon him the 
President could impose taxes to-day, release them next month, 
and reimpose them the month following. 

Another extraordinary provision of the bill was that whereby 
millions of dollars were to be paid in bounties out of public taxes. 
Taxes were to be raised by contributions from the masses of the 
people and in turn paid to the beneficiaries designated by the 
statute under the bounty law. Thus money was taken ) 
citizen by taxation to be paid toanother. The producers of sugar 
did not want this. They urged thatit should not bedone. They 
asked only that they be permitted to be placed under the same law 
that governed manufacturers of other things. They sent able 
representatives here to plead against this discrimination alleged 
to be in their favor, but allin vain. Thesugar duty was repealed 
over their protest and bounty provided in its stead. The advo- 
sates of the McKinley bill, both before and since the repeal of that 
measure, claimed that it afforded ample revenue to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. Nothing could be further from the 


Irom one 


truth. Yet we have heard it iterated and reiterated during this 
Congress. 


DEFICIENCIES CAUSED BY THE M’KINLEY BILL. 

Let us see what the facts are concerning the revenues raised 
from the McKinley bill and the deficiencies produced byit. I use 
a statement of Secretary Carlisle and figures taken from the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department: 

{Extract from letter addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to Hon. 


William R. Morrison, October 2, 1894. ] 
= * * * : , - 

The records of the Department show that during the fiscal year 1888 the 
receipts were $111,341,273 in excess of the expenditures; during 1889, $87,761 
080; during 1890, $85,040,271; during 1891, the year after the passage of the 
McKinley bill, $26,838,541; in 1892. $0,914,453; in 1893, $2,341,674, and in the year 
1894, during the whole of which the McKinley bill was in full force, the ex 
penditures exceeded the receipts to the amount of $69,803,260, notwithstand 
ing the expenditures were $16,752,676 less than in the preceding year. You will 
thus observe that the receipts in excess of expenditures diminished annually 


under the operation of the McKinley tariff act, until finally a large deficiency 
was the result. 

The statement of Mr. McKinley that I had used the gold reserve to meet 
the daily expenses of the Government is incorrect 

I inclose herewith a printed document containing the statements made by 
me before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
in January last, from which it will be seen (see page 13) that United States 
notes and Treasury notes of 189) had been redeemed in gold to the amount of 


$58,641,866 in excess of the reserve fund raised by the sale of bonds. These 
redemptions were made with gold received from all the various sources of 
revenue. The total amount of United States notes and Treasury notes of 


1890 redeemed in gold up to the present date is $249,808,494, while the whole 
reserve fund provided for by law was $0,000,000 in the first instance, and 
the proceeds of the bonds sold in February last, amounting to $58,560,000 
Instead, therefore, of using the lawful reserve to defray ordinary expendi 
tures, we have in fact largely used the ordinary receipts for the purpose of 


redemption—the purpose for which the reserve icself was intended 
On the Ist day of March, 1889, the beginning of President Harrison's Ad 
ministration, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of the 


$100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 
Agency account. -..-. 


ciewnes $64, 502, 445. 02 
Net balance in the Treasury 


esececee = 165,846, 471.10 


TER os cncde : enehand 20, 348, 916. 12 

On the Ist day of March, 1893, the beginning of the present Administra 

tion, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of the $100,000,000 
reserve, were as follows: 


Agency account..... 2 balnidee Diabhadesnddwseeddeububenéauis $38, 365, 832. 90 
rr na... a iesene s ebheaedaeees suauin 24, 084, 742. 28 
tien neat ee 62, 450, 575. 18 


This statement is made in accordance with the form now in use, and exhib- 
its the actual condition of the Treasury at the dates mentioned, including all 
available assets of every kind. 

In addition to the ordinary receipts of the Government, there was, as you 
know, covered into the Treasury during the Administration of President 
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Harrison $54,207 ,975.75, which was held in trust as a fand for the redemption 
of national-bank notes. This proceeding was authorized by the act of July 
14, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman Act. 

The item denominated “agency account" is that portion of the miscellane- 
ous cash in the Treasury held for certain liabilities appearing on the books 
of the Treasury but not represented by demand certificates or Treasury notes 
of 1890 outstanding. 


From the Ist day of March, 1885, the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
Administration, to March 1, 1889, the public debt was reduced $341,448,449.20, 
and from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1888, the reduction was $236,527,666.10. 

It is true, as you suggest, that for some time previous to the close of the 
last Administration warrants upon requisitions were held up to a very con- 
siderable extent in order to avoid a reduction of the balance on hand, but the 
amount of these requisitions can not now be ascertained without devoting a 
great deal of time ard investigation to the subject. I think, however, they 
amount to several million dollars. 

It will thus be seen that the deficiency created under the 
McKinley law amounted the last year of its operation to $69,803,- 
260; that in the first year of its operation whilst it yielded about 
$26,000,000 surplus it dwindled to less than $10,000,000 the second 

ear, and to less than $2,500,000 the third year, and that for the 

our years of its operation it fell beneath the requirements of the 
Government over $30,000,000. The deficiency from it the last 

ear of its operation was more than $69,000,000, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was a saving that year under Democratic 
economy of over $16,000,000 as compared with the preceding year. 
And for the last three years of its operations its aggregate defi- 
ciencies were over $57,000,000. 

The bill that succeeded it is not responsible for the deficiencies 
that have characterized the revenues of the Government since its 
adoption. In fact, that measure, known as the Wilson bill, made 
ample provisicr ‘or the revenue necessary to run the Government 
under the economier inangurated by a Democratic Congress. It 

rovided an income tax, which, with the other provisions of the 

ill, would have yielded all the revenues necessary; but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States overrode its own decisions of 
nearly a hundred years and declared the income-tax feature uncon- 
stitutional. This remarkable result was reached through the 
extraordinary change of heart in one member of the court, who 
had decided on a previous hearing the law to be constitutional. 
This decision not only overrode the old decisions on the subject, 
but overrode the decisions made under the income-tax laws of the 
sixties, through which over $340,000,000 had been collected, the 
Supreme Court holding that income-tax law constitutional, which 
was in every essential particular similar to the one passed by the 
last Congress and overridden by the court. So that the failure of 
the revenues of last year and this is in uence of perverted 


judicial decisions and not because of the failure of Congress to | 


impose tuxes or provide revenue. 


M’KINLEY BILL FRAMED BY THE INTERESTED MANUFACTURERS, WHO WROTE 
THE SCHEDULES. 


Availing myself of the leave given by resolution of Congress, I 
shall comment on theaction of the convention which nominated Mr. 
McKinley for President and insert in the RecorD a history of how 
the McKinley bill was framed. These facts were called to the 
attention of the country both by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, Hon. H. G. TURNER, and by the Hon. William L. Wilson, 
now Postmaster-General, then a member of this House, in a speech 
he made on the bill providing for free wool. He showed very ably 
and conclusively that the distinguished gentleman who presented 
the bill was not the ‘‘author,” but merely the ‘‘compiler” of the 
McKinley bill. In fact, in presenting the bill to the House, on 
the conference report on September 27, 1890, Mr. McKinley said, 
in commenting on the wool schedule: 


This schedule has the hearty approval of the National Woolgrowers 
Association, and of the several State associations throughout the country. 


Immediately following this he also said: 

And, Mr. Speaker, that is entirely true also of the tobacco schedule. 

One of the greatest schedules embraced in our tariff laws is the 
metal schedule. During the period the bill was being framed Mr. 
James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, was in Washington and about the committee room. He 
made the following report as secretary to the president of that 
essociation: 

Daring the long period in which this measure (the McKinley bill) received 
the co eration of Congress, the views of this association concerning the 


proper framing of the metal schedule of the new tariff law were frequently 
solicited and were promptly given. 


He adds: 


The schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely protective 
of all the metals schedules. 

It would be very strange if it were not so, when the men inter- 
ested in having high protection were permitted to frame the 
schedules wholly in their own interests, and without any regard 
to the public revenues or the public weal and without any re- 
straint from the committee. 

On page 290 of the hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Fifty-first Con , Which were the hearings that pre- 
ceded the McKinley bill and held on it, Mr. William Whitman, 
president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, said 
ne *“‘had framed two clauses” prescribing the taxes on women's 
and children’s dress goods. ese clauses were incorporated as 











framed by Mr. Whitman in section 874 and section 875 of the 
McKinley Act. Is it any wonder that almost the highest rates of 
duty imposed by the McKinley Act were those on women’s and 
children’s dress goods? I cite the following from the speech of 
Mr. Wilson delivered in the House in 1892 on other schedules, con- 
cerning the action of the committee in allowing the outsiders to 
write what duties they wanted in the tariff law: 

AS page 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in behalf of t). 
whol e clothing manufacturers, submitted a memorandum of their <, 
manda, and that memorandum, so far as it related to woolen clothing, is su}) 
stantially embodied in 896 of the act. 

The makers of firearms appeared at page 1255 with the sections they wish. 
“incorporated and made a part of the tariff schedule of duties,” and thos: 


sections appear in their own words as paragraphs 169 and 170 of the act, wit) 
a single trifling change. 


, at page 9 of the hearings anty Be found the demands of the tin 
plate makers-—that they were go to be—profferca by their trusted cou) 
selor, my friend from Michigan [Mr. BurRows], and although thousand: 
and tens of thousands of consumers and laborers protested against these de 
mands, Mr. Cronemeyer’s wishes are y embodied in paragraph 143 of 
= McKinley bill. 


t page 79 of these hearings Mr. Charles 8. Landers, representing the 
makers of table cutlery, presented the corrections and amendments whic), 
they wished in the Senate clause,and at paragraph 167 of the act his mem 
randum appears in the very words in which he wrote it. 

On page 66 of the hearings Mr. W. F. Rockwell makes known the demands 
of the makers of ket cutlery, and these demands literally reappear in 
paragraph 165 of the bill. 

Now I understand, for the first time in my life, how a “consistent, logical, 
complete”’ protective tariff is framed,‘ with the different parts proper|y 
and justly related.” Our friends upon the other side merely leave the blanks 
on the committee table, and look at the ceiling or stroll around the Capito! 
while the ae who desire to tax the people come and fill in the blanks 
according to the suggestions of their own greed or selfishness. 

Other instances ae flagrant and outrageous could be ad- 
duced showing that the McKinley law was not made by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, but was compiled by him at the dictation of the parties 
interested in the high tariff duties. The job was not only done 
by them, but so bunglingly done that the track of the different 
manufacturers can be traced through the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee room, through the hearings, and into the very statutes 
where their exorbitant demands were made law. So shameless a 
surrender and perversion of the taxing power was never exhib- 
ited before, and it is hoped will never be again. This fact is rec- 
ognized of all men so thoroughly that even the Republican con- 
vention that nominates Mr. McKinley dare not indorse his bill. 
What hope is there for the Republic, what prospect of faithful 
government, if interested parties are permitted to make the tax 
statutes of the United States, not in accordance with the needs of 
the Treasury, but in accordance with the greed dictated by their 
interests? 

REPUBLICAN CHANGE ON CURRENCY AND WAR ON BIMETALLISM. 

It is gratifying to note that the Republican party has at last 
quit trying to deceive people as to its views on financial questions 
and comes squarely out for arg monometallism. It has at last 
said what it felt for years—that it is for the single gold standard. 
It has raised the black flag against the white metal. 

On June 21, 1888, when General Harrison was nominated for 
President, the platform on which they —— him not only de- 
clared for silver as money but blamed the Democratic Adminis- 
tion for an alleged effort to demonetize silver. Mr. McKinley, 
if my eee aaeee me correctly, was chairman of the platform 
committee. Here is the platform adopted: 

BIMETALLISM. 

The Republican isin favor of the use of eeiesieiverce . 
and condemns the of the Democratic in its efforts 
demonetize silver. ‘ 

What a revolution it must have taken to sweep him from this 
to the = platform on which he now stands! 

In 1892, in national convention, it adopted the following plat- 
form, which is given with its heading: 

FREE AND SAFE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


the Republican party demands the use of both and silver as 
money, with ons under suc! to be d 

vy as will secure the maintenance of of the two metals 
so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of , whether of sil- 


ver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. 


At the convention just adjourned at St. Louis, which nominated 
McKinley, the following platform was adopted: 


We are unalterably toevery measure calculated to debase our cur- 

rency or impair the it of ourcountry. Weare, to the 
of silver except by in’ 

comme: nations of the world, which we ourselves to an 
until such ment can be o the gold m pre- 
served. our silver and paper currency must be maintained at parity with 
gold, and we favor all measures d maintain inviolably 
tions of the United States and all our money, whether coin or 


present standard, the standard of the arest eabighteneé nations of es ont. 

Sir, President Harrison was elected on the platform of 1888 de- 
nouncing demonetization. Mr. McKinley was elected to Congress 
on it, but instead of observing the platform on which were 
elected they made the longest stride toward demonetization made 
in this country since 1873, by ng what is known as the Sher- 
man Act of 1590, which the Bland Act, stopped the com- 
pulsory coinage of silver, thereby converting sil into a mere 
commodity, and providing for the issue of paper redeemable in gold 








————— 


and silver, not on coined silver, but on uncoined silver bullion 
stored in the Treasury. 

Observe, if you please, the evolution of the Republican party from 
its platform of 1885, denouncing demonetization, to its platform of 
1892, proclaiming for ‘‘free and safe coinage of gold and silver,” 
‘with such restrictions and under such provisions to be determined 
by legislation,” etc., to the platform of 1896, which proclaims not 
for silver restoration, not for bimetallism, merely with statutory 
safeguards, but for the single gold standard. This platform also 
makes another fearful surrender. The platform of 1892 reserved 
to the United States to ‘‘ determine by legislation” what safe- 
guards should be thrown around coinage; but the platform of 
1896 goes beyond all this, surrenders all claim of legislative con- 
trol over the matter, and pledges the people of the United States 
to stand by the single gold standard until England and the other 
“leading commercial nations of the world” give their consent 
that we shall haveit. They declare unalterable opposition to free 
coinage unless they can get an ‘‘ international agreement with the 
leading commercial nations of the world,” and declare: 

Until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold standard must be 
preserved. 

It will not be denied by any that outside of the United States 
Great Britain is the “leading commercial nation of the world.” 
We are, therefore, hereby pledged never to move until she will 
move with us. Does any sane man expect her to move with us 
in this direction? He who does has read her history in vain. . She 
demonetized silver eighty years ago. She has never made an 
agreement since looking to its restoration, and if the American 
people indorse this platform it is notice to her that she need not 
cooperate with us. And there this important matter ends for- 
ever! All she need do is hold out, and this platform pledges our 
opposition to coinage. 

hen will she give her consent? 

When did she give their rights to our fathers? Not until eight 

rs of heroic suffering and bloodshedding by our ancestors. 

A fourth of a century after we had achieved our independence 
she searched our ships and seized our seamen. When we pro- 
tested, did she desist? Not until she had invaded this very city, 
and burned its Capitol and Executive Mansion. 
sént Jackson to New Orleans to drive back her invading veterans 
and capture the trained soldiers of the Peninsula. Not until we 
dispatched Perry to the Great Lakes to send back from their 
waters, red with the blood of our fathers, the immortal, soul-stir- 
ring message, ‘‘ We have met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

When did our people ever before bow to England in anything? 


When we were only 3,000,000 strong we wrested the colonies from | 


her grasp! When we were only 8,000,000 strong we broke the 
shackles by which she bound all sailors on the high seas! When 
only 10,000,000 strong, under what is known as the ‘“‘ Monroe 
doctrine,” we made the map of North and South America and 
defied not only England, but all the balance of the world, to seta 
hostile foot on these shores! When we organized our Govern- 


| 
| 
| 


Not until we had | 














ment, though we spoke the same language, we changed our money | 


denominations from pounds, shillings, and pence to dollars, dimes, 
and cents in order to be fiscally free as well as physically free 
from England. 

Yet after all of this glorious fighting we are asked to hold up 
our hands and let her shackle us now. Republicans make the 
surrender; Democracy declines to do it. Gentlemen who think 
this is possible mistake the spirit of the American people. When 
we changed the money denominations from pounds, shillings, and 
pence to dollars, dimes, and cents; when we determined to issue the 

eenback currency that has been a part of our circulation for a 
third of a century, did we ask England, France, or Germany to 
allow it? When we passed the Bland Act in 1878, under which 
we have coined hundreds of millions of money, did we go and 
get first the consent of ‘‘ the leading commercial nations”? Not 
a bit of it. It is true that Mr. Haves vetoed that measure in an 
effort to try to get us to obtain such consent, but his veto was 
overridden as it deserved to be. 

When do gentlemen suppose we will be able to obtain the consent 
of England to an international agreement for free coinage? The 


present administration in England has said that it could not be | write. 


ven. 
if you went to them begging this ‘* international agreement ” they 
would say to you, as Gladstone has substantially said in the past: 
**The world owes us enormous amounts of money. It isin the 
form of stocks and bonds and mortgages. To return to bimetal- 


lism diminishes the value of these debts; therefore we can ae 


agree with you.” Thatis what they have always said in the past. 
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| debts? 


| of Cuba. Yet neither the Senate nor the 





Its predecessors for eighty years have said the same; and | for this or even looking in this direction? 


i 


j 


concede that international agreement is much to be desired, but | 


at the same time I realize that it is not obtainable with England, 
and when the Republican party through its platform pledges the 
American people, in substance, not to move until England gives 
her consent, it seals the doom of international agreement forever! 
Not has come from these conferences in the past. 
day we havesent our dove across the waste of waters, but night 
after night it has returned weary winged and leafless. 


| A similar commission exists in many countries, and is consid 


Day after | 
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FIRST SURRENDER TO ENGLAND. 

Sir, I beg those who are infatuated with the idea that we can get 
England to join us in restoring silver, and that she is essential to 
the success of bimetallism, to re:nember that England demonetized 
silver in 1816, and has maintained the single gold standard since, 
Silver was at a premium in England when she didit. She was not 
essential to bimetallism then; sheisnotnow. Our statesmen then 
did not consult her wishes nor pander to her rapacity. When she 


demonetized silver Thomas Jefferson, anthor of the Dec! 
Independence, still lived. John Adams was yet alive. Madison, 
the father of the Constitution, lived. Monroe, who was soon to 
promulgate the Monroe doctrine, dictating to the whole world 
as to territorial acquisition, lived. Jackson, fresh from the vic- 
tory at New Orleans, still lived. But in them also lived the spirit 
of 1776. Whoof these immortal patriots ever intimated that Eng- 
land should dictate or influence our financial policy, and that we 
should demonetize silver because Eaglard had? When did one 
of them say that England should control us in finance? Never. 
Still the world moved on and tie young Republic prospered. 
Then we numbered only about 10,''00,000 people; now we number 
70,000,000. Then we were comparatively a small factor in the 
world’s progress and autonomy; now we are the greatest factor in 
it, equaling any three of the greatest powers. I would to God 
that the spirit of 1776 were in the Americans of 1896! 

This Government has now existed for one hundred and seven- 
teen years. This is more than one-fourth as long as Rome was 
free. During the whole period this is the first time that any party, 
in national convention, whether Whig, Federal, Democratic, Pro- 
hibition, Populist, or Republican, ever proclaimed in its platform 
for gold monometallism. The people will condemn this new de- 
parture from the money of the Constitution. 

WHAT THIS CONGRESS DID NOT bo 
The Republican party obtained control of the House 1 


tration of 


Vy inveigh- 


ing against the Democratic party of the last Congress—especially 
charging it with doing nothing to relieve the country. 

After getting the House by two-thirds majority, and organizing 
the Senate—appointing Republicans as chairmen of committees 
in the Senate—what has this Congress done to relieve the country 
Nothing! Absolutely nothing! It has shown itself utterly inef 


ficient. From lack of courage or other cause, it failed to try to 
solve many problems waiting solution at its hands. 

They claim that the revenues were insuflicient to meet 
penses of the Government. 


the ex- 


Did they send any revenue measure 
to the President to supply this deficiency? None! 

In their platform of 1892 they inveighed against trusts and com- 
bines. What measure did they send to the President to restrain 
them? None! 

And now they abandon the plank in their platform against 
trusts. 

The debts due from the Pacific roads subsidized by the Govern- 
ment amount to more than $150,000,000 and are fallingdue. Some 
of the roads are in the hands of receivers, and consequently now 
have to be operated through the Federal court. What measure 
did they send to the President or pass through either House look- 


ing to the settlement of these claims or the collection of these 
None! 

Their platform complains because the Democratic party repealed 
a so-called reciprocity law which authorized the President to im- 
pose taxes without consulting Congress or the people. What 
measure did they pass through Congress looking to a restoration 
of these reciprocity provisions? None! 

Their platform says: 

The Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, and oper 
States. 

What bill did they pass through the House or through the 
Senate authorizing this construction? None! 

The platform contains a provision favorable to the independence 


ated by the United 


House, with whom rests 
the power to declare war, sent any bills to the President or tried 
to send any for a declaration of the independence of Cuba. 

They proclaim in the platform in favor of excluding from en- 
trance to the United States those who can neither read nor 
What measure did they send to the President providing 
None! 

There was a very important measure pending in Congress pro- 
viding for the settlement by arbitration of the disputes wherein 
labor was involved. It was introduced and urged by Hon. Mr. 
ERpMAN of Pennsylvania. Organized labor of the country strove 
to have some such measure passed, but in vain. The Presidential 
election was pending, and it was left to smolder. 

Another bill was pending providing for the appointment of a 
commission of three men from the different walks of life—labor, 
commerce, etc.—to consider the grave questions arising there and 
report and recommend legislation from time to time to Congress. 
lered 
an advanced step for labor. If I am correctly informed, those 
engaged in advancing the best interests of labor throughout 
the country urge its passage. Was sucha measure sent to the 
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President for the approval of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in order that it might become alaw? No. Notonelaw was 
paszed to help the laborer. 

This Congress considered it more important to break the record 
of early adjournments than to make a record passing the needed 
legislation. So the appropriation bills were rushed through Con- 














a that Congress might rush away from the Capitol, leaving its | 


gitimate work undone and the interests of the country neglected. 

Under the rules of the House, Friday of each week is given to 
the consideration of private bills. Thousands of them were intro- 
duced and hundreds of them were reported by the committees, 
and by the Court of Claims. Yet every Friday except one or two 
in the entire session—I mean the day sessions—was taken from the 
Private Calendar, devoted to other uses, and these claims left 
vnpaid and unconsidered. 

This Congress pretended to favor a bankrupt law, but adjourned 
without final action on the bankrupt bill. 

The copyright bill pending in Congress was an important one, 
and there was every reason why it should have been acted upon. 
Yet, in hot haste to get away, it was laid aside by Congress. 

The Territories of Arizona and New Mexico are justly clamor- 
ing for admission to the Union as States. Democracy has favored 
their admission and does now. But they are supposed to be too 
strongly tinctured with Democracy. They have ample popula- 
tion to entitle them to admission. Every principle of ‘‘home 
rule” and ‘local self-government” dictated that they should be 
permitted to enter the sisterhood of States. Notwithstanding the 
merits of their case, they were refused Statehood, and now stand 
knocking in vain at the doors of a closed Congress for admission 
to the Union. 

There are other measures clamored for by our Republican 
friends which they made no effort to advance. It will not do to 
say that they did not have time to consider these things. They 
adjourned and fled from their duties at an earlier date than any 
other Congress has for a third of a century. It will not do for 
the House to say that the Senate would not act because the House 
passed a resolution urging the Senate to join them in the adjourn- 
ment on the 18th of May. 

This Congress was afraid of itself and fled from the Capitol the 
earliest day possible; and in the light of its achievements well 
might the country be afraid of it. 
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PRODIGALITY OF THIS CONGRESS. 

There is one thing in which it stands preeminent. It is the 

| most extravagant Congress that ever assembled in time of peace 

since independence was achieved. The following and supplement 

table, taken from the speech of Hon. J. D. SAvERs on the appro- 
priations of this Congress, proves the truth of what I say: 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen from the tables herewith that 
the appropriations made by the past three Congresses and at the present ses- 
| sion have been as follows: 


Fifty-first Congress, both sessions.............-..--.---0..---- $1, 035, 680, 109. 94 
Fifty-second Congress, both sessions......................-... 1, 027, 104, 547. 92 
Fifty-third Congress, three sessions... 989, 239, 205. 69 
Fifty-fourth Congress, first session 515, 759, 820. 49 

Mr. Speaker, to show the expenditures of the Government more 
clearly, Ladd the following tables of receipts and expenditures, 
which will show the expenditures by administrations: 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FROM MARCH 1, 1885, TO JUNE 1, 1896, 
Receipts, exclusive of postal. 





From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889_......... $1,451 ,660,246.74 
From March, 1, 1889, to March 1, 1898.......... 1,539,723,590.58 
From March 1, 1893, to June 1, 1896_........... 1,036,104,413.98 


Expenditures, exclusive of postal and principal of debt. 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889__........- $1,085,600,326.04 
From March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893 1,364,286,307.22 
From March 1, 1893, to June 1, 1896 1,174,364,983.26 

When the Fifty-first Congress adjourned with an expenditure of 
half a billion dollars for one year and a billion in two years the 
country stood aghast at the enormous and unwarranted expendi- 
tures. But this Congress has broken therecord. Theexpenditures 
of it all told amount to $7 for every man, woman, and child in 
America. 

When. we remember that the appropriations of the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress were nearly $50,000,000 more than 
those for the first session, and consider that that will probably be 
the situation again with this Congress, it is appalling to contem- 
plate the extravagance of the Fifty-fourth Congress. About two- 
thirds of all the money in the United States has to go through the 
hands of the Federal taxgatherer,.« »rding to the new schedule 
of expenditures adopted by this Congress every two years. With 
increases of expenditures it is proposed by this new platform and 
new departure to restrict the currency. I warn gentlemen against 
tempting too far the patience of an overburdened people. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Pe Oiee Congresses, and first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, fiscal years 1891 
‘0 1897, inclusive. 



























































Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-third Congress. nae Sorte 
gress. 
THe. Extraand first | 
First session, Second session, First session, ‘Second session, saeuler ese- | Third session, | First session, 
1891. 1892. 1893 1894. a oe 1896. 1897. 
s sions, 1895. 
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Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2004) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no idea that I shall be able to aid ma- 
terially in the solution of the problem now before Congress. In- 
deed, there seems to be an irreconcilable conflict of opinion between 
the legislative and executive departments of our Government, if 
not between the two Houses, upon all questions of coinage and 
finance, which renders it impossible during the life of the present 
Congress to have any plan adopted which may be expected to ex- 
tricate our country from her present great and acknowledged 
difficulty. The whole question must, then, be submitted anew to 
the country at the coming election, and these arguments are in- 
tended rather to influence the thought of the country than to 
produce any immediate effect upon this House. 

I have listened attentively to the arguments of the learned and 
experienced Representatives who have spoken on the bond bill 
passed by the House, and on the free-silver bill returned by the 
Senate as a substitute for it, and I have read much of the litera- 
ture with which the country has been flooded during the last three 

ears, in an effort to find a really scientific solution of the prob- 
em. I have no faith in the settlement of any such question upon 
lines of mere present expediency. What may,in your judgment, 
be expedient to-day may, under new and unforeseen conditions, 
work injustice or hardshipto-morrow. It must be possible to find 
some scientific solution of the question. There must be some 
natural law governing the relation of money to the trade in which 
it is employed, which, if discovered and applied, will be better and 
more satisfactory in its results than any system that has yet been 
devised. I believe that men come together in communities by 
the force of natural laws which make them gregarious; that there 
is a natural law of social order; a natural law governing the rela- 
tions of men to each other and to their natural environment, 
extending even to the domain of trade, with all its intricate and 
manifold combinations, which, if discovered and applied, must be 
best, as all natural laws, in every department of universal life 
and action, are better than any laws of human contrivance which 
can be substituted for them. 

An examination of the questions ef coinage and currency from 
this standpoint necessarily excludes from consideration all mere 
sentimentality in favor of any particular metal or commodity as 
a medium or as a media of exchange, and excludes from consid- 
eration likewise the interests of special classes, It excludes from 
consideration the interests of gold-mine owners and silver-mine 
owners, and deals with the medium of exchange as a means of 
satisfying a want arising out of the operations of trade alone. 

Money and all other media of exchange must ever be subordi- 
nate to the trade of the people, which they are intended merely to 
facilitate, but never to control or limit or hamperin any way. All 
talk about the sacredness of gold and silver as money metals is 
childish. They have no sacredness that can be rationally recog- 
nized. Indeed, they are less to be regarded than the commodities 
comprising food, clothing, and shelter for the human race, the ex- 
change of which they are used to facilitate. Neither does it aid 
in the least in the solution of the problem to discuss the motives 
of past Congresses or of Representatives or Senators in such Con- 
gresses in the passage of the laws that now govern our system of 
coinage. It is absolutely immaterial to the present discussion 
whether the act of 1873 was honestly or dishonestly passed. That 
act may have been passed in perfect honesty, or its passage may 
have been secured by the grossest fraud and suppression of truth, 
misleading the Senators and Representatives “ae voted for it, but 
it was constitutionally passed and approved. It is the law of the 
land, subject to amendment or repeal, just as other laws are sub- 
ject to amendment and repeal, but not otherwise. There is no 
power within the Constitution that can in the slightest degree 
modify the law because of the fraud that may have been practiced 
in procuring its enactment. It is the law and it controls our sys- 
tem of coinage equally, whether honestly or dishonestly passed, 
whether its enactment was criminal or virtuous. We are con- 
fronted with the law as it is, and the question with us is simply, 
Is the system of coinage thereby established the best that, with the 
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lights before us, can be established? If it is, it should be upheld, 
even though its enactment was procured by fraud. If itis not the 
best system, then it should be changed, or wiped out altogether, if 
necessary, even though its passage were prompted by the very best 
of motives. 

Nor will { attempt to discuss the much-agitated question as to 
the exact period at which the gold standard now in vogue was 
really adopted by legal enactment. It does not seriously matter 
whether it was adopted in 1835 or in 1853 or in 1873 or at a later 
period. The important fact is that we have now a single gold 
standard for the coinage of our country, all other metals being 
coined at a fixed ratio with respect to gold, and the parity with 
gold at that ratio being guaranteed by the Government. All 
money other than gold is thus made token money. I have no 
doubt that by the passage of the act of 1873, and perhaps by the 
later acts, great injustice was done to the debtor class as it then 
stood for the benefit of the creditor class as it then stood. Butin 
the mutations that have inevitably taken place since 1873 the indi- 
viduals comprising the debtor and creditor classes no longer occupy 
the same relations to each other that they then did, and any at- 
tempt now to rectify the injustice of 1873 by passing another law 
for the benefit of the debtor class and to the corresponding dis- 
advantage of the creditor class as they now stand would be 
wholly ineffectual to accomplish justice in more than a very slight 
degree. We should therefore look not to the wrongs of the past 
but to the needs of the future in establishing the best possible sys- 
tem of coinage and finance for the future. 

Does the present system work well? Is it satisfactory? Doesit 
meet the demands of trade fully and promptly without hardship 
or injustice to the people of our country in general? It seems to 
me that it does not. None are entirely satisfied with it. 

The demand for money of all kinds arises out of the operation 
of the laws of trade; the kinds and the volume of money which 
may be used to satisfy that demand are fixed and determined arbi- 
trarily by a political system which is not in touch with the inde- 
pendent system of trade. Our laws as they now stand limit the 
trade of the country, and by similar manipulation elsewhere 
trade of all the leading countries of the civilized world is limited 
to gold as the money of ultimate redemption. The gold supply of 
the world is limited and is generally believed to be inadequate for 
the service which is thus by law imposed upon it. I believe that 
it manifestly appears that the gold supply of the world is inade- 
quate, but 1 do not care to discuss that phase of the question, 
because, in the view which I shall take of it, that question is not 
properly to be determined by Congress or by the political organi- 
zations of any country, but must properly be left to the laws of 
trade under which alone the supply of media of exchange to meet 
the demand created by the operation of those laws can be harmo- 
niously and satisfactorily adjusted at all times. 1ltherefore believe 
that even the question as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
volume cf our money to meet the demands of trade may be prop- 
erly eliminated from the discussion of the question of coinage 
unless we have already finally and irrevocably determined that 
the volume and the kinds of money to be used in trade must 
be fixed and determined by the lawmaking powers of our Gov 
ernment. It seems to me that so long as those questions are 
retained for practical decision as part of the jurisdiction of our 
political system the supply of money of the kinds needed will 
never be made to harmonize with the demands of trade. It is 
enough, then, from my standpoint, for present purposes to recog- 
nize the apparent inadequacy of the gold supply to perform the 
money function devolved upon it by law without endeavoring 
to determine by investigation whether the inadequacy of that 
supply be real or only apparent. Its consequences we may well 
consider, for the greatest difficulty which our Government is now 
facing, not excepting the dangers of foreign wars, is the difficulty 
of mecting the demand for gold maue upon it by commerce under 
our existing laws. 

During the last two years and a half this Government has been 
obliged to issue bonds to the amount of $262,000,000 in order to 
obtain the gold necessary to maintain the parity now artificially 


the 


established by law between gold and silver upon the gold basis 
Yet this enormous bond issue has not in the least changed che con- 
ditions which gave rise to the demand for it. There is not the 
slightest assurance that the very same obligations of the Govern- 


ment upon which this enormous amount of gold has been drawn 
out during the last two years and a half may not all be again pre- 
sented to the Treasurer of the United States to be again redeemed 
in gold during the ensuing year. The means in private hands by 
which the Treasury may be drained of its gold and compelled to 
replenish its gold reserve to meet further demands are just as com- 
ylete to-day as they were at the beginning of the period of which 

have spoken. The present system is an endless chain running 
between the United States Treasury and the great banking center 
of thecountry, by means of which ali kinds of token money—which 
means all money other than gold—are carried into the Treasury 
of the United States and back again to the banking institutions, 
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carrying with them an unending and undiminishing stream of | to a silver basis. The nation can not long bear the strain of 


gold and bonds. 

The primary demand is for gold, and the basis of that demand 
is the obligation of the Government to maintain the parity between 
gold and silver; but the only means which the Government has of 
obtaining gold to satisfy this obligation is by the issuance of in- 
terest-bearing bonds. If this beso nowit will be necessarily so in 
the future and for all time in the future, so long as the presert 
system. shall continue. In what other way can gold be cbiained 
to meet this ever-present and ever-increasing demand for it? No 
other way has been discovered by the Administration, and I doubt 
if any other way can be suggested even by those who insist upon 
the centinuance of the system, unless it be to pay immediately an 
immense premium for gold. 

It has been suggested that the need of the Government for gold 
to maintain the parity—for that is the real purpose, although the 
nominal purpose is to meet the gold obligations of the Govern- 
ment represented by the greenbacks—may be met by requiring a 
fixed percentage of ail duties and other taxes to be id in gold. 
That clearly would not help the matter, because the Treasury 
would be required to supply the gold with which to make such 
payments. it is quite immaterial whether the Government be re- 
quired to find and furnish gold for the payment of international 
balances and the like, or to find and furnish gold for the payment 
of n part of the duties and taxes which it collects. The gold re- 
quired by the commerce of the country for all purposes must, under 
existing laws, be furnished by the Government of the United 
States, if the enforced parity is to be maintained upon the present 
gold basis 

It has been suggested that increased tariff taxes creating a full 
supply of revenne would cure the evil. Manifestly that could 
have no such effect, because even if the revenues derived from all 
sources by taxation were sufficient, or even far more than suffi- 
cient, to meet all of the obligations of the Government, yet that 
more than sufficient revenue would not bring gold into the Treas- 
ury to meet the demand for gold arising out of the operation of our 
present coinage and currency laws, and, as I have stated, even if 
that revenue were required to be paid partly or even wholly in 
gold, the gold drain upon the Treasury would not be relieved 
thereby, but the Treasury would simply be obliged to find and fur- 
nish the gold required for the payment of the duties and other 
taxes. Of course, it is conceivable that with a full revenue de- 
rived from taxes all greenbacks and other demand obligations of 
the Govirnment redeemed would be held in the Treasury and not 
put into circulation again, thus, by one redemption, cutting off 
each gold obligation of the Government and preventing its re- 
newed use for the purpose of extracting gold from the Treasury. 
But what would then become of the circulating medium of the 
country? Suppose that that course had been pursued from the 
time' of the passage of the act of 1890, what would be the result? 
Simply an accumulation of a surplus of nearly four hundred mil- 
lions of redeemed greenbacks and ether notes of the Government 
and a contraction of the circulating currency of the country to the 
extent of $400,000,000, thus producing a commercial difficulty far 
more serious than the present embarrassment of the Government 
by rendering the money of exchange still more inadequate to the 
demands of trade. 

What next? The Treasurer of the United States, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the meee ene refuse to pay any 
of the remaining paper obligations of Government in gold. 
The act of 1890 authorized him to pay all obligations of the Gov- 
ernment in gold or silver, athisoption. But what would betixe re- 
sult of the exercise of that option in favor of paying silver? Why, 
according to the opinions of both the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it would necessarily and immediately nlace the 
whole currency of the country upon a silver basis, in spite of 
the act of 1878 making gold the standard. Assuming that they 
are right in this judgment, the very moment that the Government 
of the United States refuses at its Treasury to make its obliga- 
ones no ma in Sar pola oy are eee a a 
equal to gold, by i or them, must iately, 
in accordance with 4 device of trade, take their places in exchange 
according to the relative commodity values of the coins in which 
they are redeemable. The law requiring the maintenance of the 
parity between gold and silver by the Government is an interrup- 
tion of the laws of trade, a just as long as the 
terms of the law are en ied out, but no longer. 
have said that this is judgment of the Administration itseli, 
but I wish to add that I agree with that judgment. 

Now, it seems to me that there are but two ible ultimate 
results before this country. We must go on without limit, either 
as to time or amount, procuring gold by the issuance of interest- 
bearing bonds, year after year, until our bonds shall become abso- 
lutely unsalable, when the scheme will end in the aoe of 
we bankruptcy, or we must find safety in a return to a silver 

Ss. 
We have, in my opinion, noalternativein the matterof returning 


= 
etait th aera innate tanita aiemninaive 
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maintaining the present system. Our alternative, therefore, js 
merely as to the method of returning. We may return to a silver 
basis by legislation, in the enactment of which we may proy ide 
equitably for such existing obligations as ought to be paid in go) 1 
or its equivalent, or, failing of legislation to that end, we must | 
turn to the silver basis through the channuel.of national bay. 
ruptcy. 
. 7 COST OF MAINTAINING GOLD STANDARD. 
It costs the people of this country now $100,000,000 per annum to 
maintain the gold standard, and I do not see how, under the coy- 
struction given tothe currency laws of our country by the Treasury 
Department, we are ever to escape that burden or to make it less, 
I do not forget that for every dollar in gold that we give out we 
receivea dollar in te veper currency of the country which we cay 
pay out atits nonaiict value. But we are paying a fearful pre- 
mium for gold. We procure gold by the issuance of thirty-year 
bonds, bearing interest at the rate, approximately, of 3) per cent 
per annum, amounting in thirty years to 100 per cent upon the 
amount borrowed. Now, the payment of interest by the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not like the payment of interest by a 
private in¢ividual or corporation upon money to be used produc- 
tively. The private borrower of money puts it to uses that will 
se interest equal to or in excess of the interest which he pays. 
ot so with the Government. The Government receives no com- 
pensating interest, because it does not use the money borrowed 
productively. Theinterest paid bythe Governnient is a dead loss, 
which must be borne wholiy by the people, anc. in this case 1())) 
*r cent upon every dollar of gold borrowed to mzintain the parity 
is a mere gratuity paid by the Government, for which it receives 
no return whatever in ary form. But the people must, within 
thirty years after each bon’ issue, pay the principal of the sum 
borrowed, with an equal amount added to the principal in the form 
of interest. How long will the people continue to bear tis bur- 
den? How long can they continue to bear it? It seems tome thit 
the question of abandoning the gold standard is not a debatab!. 
one, unless the advocates of the gold standard can first show that 
a time will come in the near future when it will not cost the peo)! 
$100,000,000 annum as an absolute dead waste of public money 
to maintain it. 
Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, if it will not interrupt my 
friend from California, I should like him to explain, if his prem- 
ises be correct, what has maintained and what is now maintain- 
ing the silver circulation at a parity with gold? 
Mr. MAGUIRE. It is the promise of the Government of the 
United States to bear the expense of maintaining the parity be- 
tween gold and silver coin and between gold al other forms 
of currency at the established ratio; to receive silver and other 
forms of currency in payment of Government dues on a parity 
with gold, and giving to silver and other forms of currency, either 
with or without limit, the legal-tender character. It is the equal- 
ity and the certainty of redemption on a gold basis that accom- 
plishes that purpose now; but it is fearfully expensive to the 
people, and the expense of maintaining 1t must increase ratherthan 
diminish in the future: Silver, being demonetized, is degraded and 
reduced in value throughout the world because the limitation 
put upon the use of silver makes the demand for it less than the 
supply offered; and this condition under the well-known and 
universal law of supply and demand reduces its market price far 
below what it would be if the demand were permitted to be 


normal, 

Mr. BOATNER, Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. With pleasure, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the propositions just stated by my friend 
be true, I would like to lim to state what maintained tho 
equality of the circulation issued under the Bland Act prior to the 
act of 1890? That circulation was issued at a time when there 
was nosuch pledge as that of which the gentleman speaks and no 
such promise on the of the Government. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I presume that between the time of the pas- 
sage of the Bland-Allison Act and the passage of theact of 1890 
the demand forsilver and for coin obligations of the Government 
spite of the fact that gold cmihedaeash — ot aituanate ~ 

i act was e oO 
ion silver was more in demand for apo die was 


redem: 

for aeliee the —— from Lesage . — 
NER] means questions to suggest that it is necessary 
pay any of the outstanding paper obligations of this Government 


in gold in order to maintain the parity between gold and silver on 
the present gold basis, then I say to him that his opinion is based 
upon a supposed condition of fact the 

fearful condemnation of the ial policy 
and the next Administrations, 


country have n upon to bear the enormous burden of 
ving gold for backs, ing the option of the 
Seecstety af dims Cesmanry anor the tew to pay teen dn 
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reservation of the nation’s honor and credit. The theory upon 
which they have been construed to be gold obligations is that, the 


Government having promised to maintain the parity between gold 
and silver, the honor of the nation would be impaired and blem- 
ished by a failure or refusal to pay them in gold, because su 


failure would immediately destroy the parity 
try to a silver basis. 

T have sought to proceed in the discussion of this question upon 
the theory that che principal supporters of the gold standard, and 
particularly those who have charge of the administration of the 
nation’s finances under that system, understand and correctly state 
their reasons for exercising their option in favor of paying gold 
instead of silver upon these obligations of the Government. 

Now, if the theory of the Secretary of the Treasury and also of 
the President of the United States, as expressed in his message to 
Congress in December last, be correct, this country, with- 
standing the law making gold the standard, must go to a silver 
basis whenever the Government fails to pay gold for any obliga- 
tion of the Government or for any other money or currency. If 
that be so, and it seems to me reasonably probable at least, then 
the retirement of the greenbacks and the other $112,000,000 of so- 
called gold demand notes of the Government will not relieve us in 
the least of the burden of maintaining the parity between gold and 
silver and will not in the least reduce the necessity for selling 
interest-bearing bonds to procure gold for that purpose. If the 
greenbacks were all retired and $100,000,000 in silver certificates 
were presented to the Secretary of the Treasury and pa mee “dl 
for them, the Treasurer of the United States would be bound to 

ive gold for them or the parity would fail, because the owner of 

e silver certificates, being obliged to get the gold from some 


and reduce the coun- 


not 


source and being unable to get it at the Treasury of the United | 


States, would gointothe market and pay a premium for it. That 
remium would represent the extent of the failure of the parity. 
BD that there is really no prospect under the present system of any 
diminution of the necessity for procuring zc!4 by the sale of the 
interest-bearing bonds in order to maintain the parity. 
Remember that while silver would unquestionably be increased 
in value by the opening of our mints, ov of any mints, to its free 
and unlimited coinage, the commodity value of the silver would 


not be increased through going to a silver basis by reason of the | 


failure of the Government to maintain the parity, because the 
coinage of silver would still be limited and the demand for silver 
left unchanged. Somuch for the burden assumed by the Govern- 
ment in maintaining the gold standard. 

ONLY ONE STANDARD. 


“But,” say the gold men, ‘‘the unit of value must be in one kind 
of money only. You can not have two standards of value—one it 


old and one in silver, and gold is the standard of value in all of | 


he leading nations of the world.” Both of these propositions are 


true; but it is equally true that the adoption of gold as the stand- | 
ard of value in the leading nations of the earth is not even a good | 


argument in favor of our adopting it, and does not in the least 


tend to show that gold is a better standard of value than silver. | 
If we must have but one standard of value. and I concede that, 


then I assert that every argument that should weigh in the selec 
tion of the standard is in favor of silver and against gold. 


Aword further about the systems of currency established in the | 


older nations. Bear in mind that in those countries the people 
have never been consulted about the standard of value or the sys- 
tem of finance. The governments of those countries rely entirely 
upon the so-called expert financiers, the great bankers and money 
lenders, whose experience in banking and money lending is sup- 
posed to be the safest guide in all matters relating to coinage and 
currency, whereas in truth they are not experts in the use of 
money as media of exchange at all, and are expert only from the 
standpoint of the lender of money, who naturally imagines that 
the kind of currency which gives most advantages to the creditor 
class is the best money of ultimate redemption. From his point 
of view, naturally, if a metal money is to be selected as the stand- 
ard of value and the money of ultimate redemption it should be the 
metal which can be most readily monopolized and manipulated by 
the wealthy, though numerically small, creditor class. 

We have not attempted any scientific solution of the money 
question, but have basely copied our system from the monarchies 


of Europe, and we are now told that that system must be best for | 
this country because the governments of those countries have | 


adopted it. 


But— 
Say the gold monometallists— 


unless we coin gold as our exclusive money of ultimate redemption we can 
not trade on equal terms with the leading nations, because they will not seil 


MONEY I8 DOMESTIC, NOT INTERNATIONAL. 


except for gold, and they will accept nothing but gold in payment of our | 


trade bulances to them. 


1 will not discuss the first of these propositions. I venture to 
predict that we shall not suffer by reason of their refusal to sell 


tous. The standard cou 5 rid already produce 
nearly ever we 
As to v i tT } 
oA c l : 
© exe i } 
U l l | \ iC id i 
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Mo i I ] 
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Internaticnal bimetallism 
;} men as a temporar: 


‘ xpea 
ever, in moments of exuberance, they feel ve tl d of i 
help. 
CHARACTER OF EXISTI DEBT IMMA 
| Silver was selected as the standard of valu this country at 
the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson n than « hundred years 
ago. The silver dollar continued t hae ilue until 
1873, when it was superseded by the n ‘inly not be 
cause of any general fault found with tl ‘ standard nor 
because of any demand made am: the peor the change 
| but probably, even without the k rity h 
| representatives in the Congr Ss aaoptm large 
| creditor clas es in order to enhan the value Lb ana 
private securities and claims which they held ' ag 
of that act all demands to repeal it v m 
could not be urged in favor of its pa ori 
| not support the theory that gold isa better sta than 
| silver. It was urged and is still urged that all d 
| private, contracted after the passage of t 
| tracted with reference to the law making gold tl und 
are therefore gold debts; that to change the nda wo 
an injustice to those who had cont: ed un 
expectation that they would be paid in 
law. that it would be dishon ble by t 1 to 
interfere with 1 r vested right That « 
| answered by the sugg n tl e act of 1 | 
| just to debtors, and that both debtors and rs 
their chan upon changes in public laws, ndirect « 
| but not the primary p | whi LO 1m ‘ r aiminisn 
the values or burdens of individual In far 
isting debts are morally gold debts, th ve paid in 5 i 
its equivalent. If under free coina lver wil me comme! 
cially equivalent to gold at the »« well, 
but the contingency that it may 1 ) l r 
with respect to o tions tha I i. 
But I wiil not discuss that ph the « Ou 
coinage i uld not be controlled ln any \ 
owe obligations which ought to |! d either in L« \ 
| Itis absurd to contend that we should f ver maintain a bad 
system of currency in this country, because no matter at wl 
| time you propose a change in the system you al unpered 1 
the fact that there are public and private « ts which have |} 
contracted under existing law and which ought not to be ei 
increased or diminished in value by a change in the law. I 
| not be conceded that the people of this country are forever b l 
hand and foot to a vicious system of currency by tl el 
that condition. We should be as free to-day to change our sys 
tem of currency from bad to better or from worst to | , if we 


ed a dollar 


can find the best, as we would be if nobody ov , and 
we must assert that freedom in the matter of changing our cur- 

| rency system. 

j SILVER MONEY ESSENTIAL—GOLD MONEY NOT ESS! rrIAL. 

| The uses to which gold is put in effecting the « inges of th 

| world involve very little demand for coined ld. Indeed 

| gold coinage of our country might be absolutely and perm 

| stopped without materially hampering trade in any part of 

| United States. It is not the medium through whi xchanges 
| are effected by the use of money passing at the time of the . 


| exchange. 
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the time of the sale or purchase. No satisfactory substitute for 
ind. Iti illy the money 


silver as money has ever been for 
| of the people, and as every dollar's worth of the commodities com- 
i prising the wholesale trade of this country must finally be sold in 
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comparatively small quantities to ultimate consumers who pay | either that there has been a change or the extent of the change 


their small prices and billsin silver, which is the only money suited | 
to small exchanges, it must be apparent that at least half in value | 
of the exchanges of the country are made by the use of silver and | 
can not be satisfactorily made in any other way or by the use of | 
any other medium, 

SUPERABUNDANCE OF SILVER. 


It is highly important that our unit and standard of value shall | 
be in the essential money of our domestic exchanges. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable that there be no necessity for calculating dis- | 
counts or premiums on that money. Every unit of that money 
should be at all times exactly equal to the legal unit of value. 
Siiver, as I have shown, is the essential money of our domestic 
exchanges, Gold, while very useful, is not essential. It is merely 
a convenient supplement to our silver coinage, 

But— 

Say the gold-standard advocates— 
silver has become superabundant. Not more than half the present supply of 
silver could be used as money in all the countries of the world, even if its 
coinage were free and unlimited. This oversupply of silver has so far re- 
duced its market value as to make it cumbersome as money. 

I will not discuss the supply of silver relatively to the possible 
demand for it as money. will assume that at least half of it 
must find employment in the arts. This condition, so far from 
being an argument for the demonetization of silver, is a very 
strong argument in favor of making it the standard, as against a 
metal the supply of which is confessedly far short of the demand 
for it. The supply “f gold is so far below the demand for it that 
it is always safe ‘» monepolize it, and to manipulate its price in 
the market, to the infinite enrichment of the monopolists and to | 
the corresponding injury of the masses of the people. The super- | 
abundance of silver over the possible demand for it as money 
would serve as a perpetual bulwark against its monopoly and ma- 
nipulation. It would never be safe to attempt its monopoly. If 
an attempt should be made to monopolize coined silver the sur- 
plus used in the arts would flow into the mints to meet the defi- 
ciency. To monopolize silver bullion would necessitate the pay- 
ment of a price high enough to draw it away from the arts, with 
the certainty of being obliged ultimately to sell it for use in the 
arts. 

The average cost of producing silver, which is considerably 
above its present market price, is the best possible guaranty 
against its further depreciation under any circumstances, and is 
the best possible assurance of its considerable appreciation in 
market vaiue whenever the present law-created, abnormal condi- 
tion shall be removed. . 

Under free coinage, which we all understand in common speech 
tomean unlimited as well as free coinage, the possible fluctuations | 
in the market price of silver would be confined to the very nar- 
row margin between the cost of producing it and its value for use 
in the arts. 

These rigid limits of fluctuation would secure to us the steadiest 
standard of value conceivable. 

Would the cheapness of silver make it cumbersome as standard 
money? I think not. Silver bears practically the same relation 
of value to-day to the staple commodities of commerce that it 
bore for the eighty-one years during which it was the standard of 
value. It can not be more cumbersome now than it was during 
that period. 

Remember that the — of silver has fallen only with refer- 
ence to the price of gold, not with reference to the prices of other 
commodities; and that apparent fall may have been occasioned 
either by the depreciation of silver and of the other commodities 
or by the appreciation of gold. 

But if silver should be found cumbersome as money, a system 
of silver certificates, representing deposits of silver at the mints 
or subtreasuries of the United States, would overcome that diffi- 
culty. It will not be denied that a one-thousand-dollar silver 
certificate is less cumbersome than a twenty-dollar gold piece. 


THE RATIO. 





But-- 
Say our opponents— 


gold and silver can not be used together at the ratio of 16 to 1 unless the Gov- 
ernment guarantees the parity at that ratio. 

My answer is that it is not a — function of government to 
guarantee the parity between mets —— 

The function of government ends with the free and unlimited 
coinage of such metals as the people desire to use as media of ex- 
change at such ratios as are likely to make them proportionately 
eq@tai to each other in use, leaving their actual relaticn to be gov- 
erned by the laws of trade. I am certainly opposed to taxing the 
people $100,000,000 a year to maintain the parity, as we are doing 
now. 

I am in favor cf restoring the free and unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver at the ratic of 16 to 1, first, because our last experi- 
ment in the free and unlimited coinage of both metals showed 
that to be the true ratio at that time, and we can not ascertain 


| particular harm. 


without restoring the system of coinage then existing; secon y 
because all of our gold and silver money now in use has n coined 
at that ratio, and it would be a great and expensive folly to recoin 
either our gold or our silver money at a new ratio until, by actual 
experiment, we ascertain whether or not the restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinage of both metals will restore the commercial 
parity which existed between them up to the time of the demon- 
etization of silver. If gold should go to a premium, it will do no 
In fact, gold is now at a tremendous premium, 
and the people, through their National Treasury, are paying it. 


Free Trade or Protection. 
REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER I. LONG, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 10, 1896, 

Mr. LONG said: 

Mr. Speaker: In these days of business depression, when those 
who are responsible for the Wilson-Gorman tariff law are endeay- 
oring to change the issue of the coming campaign, and thus avoid 
their responsibility for its failure, it is well to remember that the 
result of this step toward free trade is the same as other resorts 
to this policy in the past. 

Free trade may be better for Great Britain, but our experience 
has clearly demonstrated that it is not better for this country. 


| We have prospered under protective tariffs, and we have always 


had panics and business disasters when we have tried free trade. 
No clearer exposition of the principles of protection can be found 


| than the following reply of James G. Blaine to William E. Glad- 
| stone in the North American Review: 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of the free-trade school of political economists, His | addresses in 
Parliament on his celebrated vodgst. when chancellor of the exchequer in 
1853, were declared by Lord John Russell “to contain the ablest exposition 
of the true principles of finance ever delivered by an English statesman.” 
His illustrious character, his great ability, and his financial experience point 
to him as the leading defender of free trade applied to the industrial system 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone opstesions for his apparent interference with our affairs. 
He may be assured that apology is superfluous. Americans of all classes 
hold him in honor, free traders will rejoice in so eminent an advocate, and 
protectionists, always the representatives of liberality and a ge will be 
glad to learn his opinions upon a question of such transcendent importance 
to the past, the present, and the future of the Republic. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the argument of Mr. Gladstone, 
as indeed of every English free trader except John Stuart Mill, is the univer- 
sality of application which he demands forhistheory. In urging its adoption 
he makes no distinction between countries; he takes no account of geograph- 
ical position, whether a nation be in the Eastern or the Western Hemisphere, 
whether it be north or south of the Equator; he pays no heed to climate, or 

roduct, or degree of advancement; none to topography, whether the coun- 

ry be as level as the delta of the Nile or as mountainous as the Republic of 
Bolivia; none to pursuits and employments, whether in the agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial fleld; none to the wealth or poverty of a le; 
none to population, whether it be crowded or sparse; none to area, whether 
it be as limited as a German principality or as extended as a Continental em- 

vire. Free trade he believes advantageous for England; therefore, without 

he allowance of any modifying condition, at or small, the English econo- 
mist declaresit to be advantageous for the United States, for Brazil, for Aus- 
tralia; in short, for all countries with which England can establish trade 
relations. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for Mr. Gladstone to find 
any principle of administration or any measure of finance so exactly fitted to 
the varying needs of all countries as he assumes the policy of free trade to be. 
Surely it is not unfair to maintain that, deducing his results from observa- 
tion and experience in his own country, he may fall into error and fail to ap- 
preciate the financial workings of other countries geographically remote and 
of vastly greater area. 

The American protectionist, let it not be discourteous to urge, is broader 
in his views than the English free trader. No intelligent protectionist in the 
United States pretends that qoeey country would alike realize advantage 
from the adoption of the protective system. Human government is not a 
machine, and even machines can not be so perfectly adjusted as to work with 
equal effectiveness at all times and under all conditions. Great Britain and 
the United States certainly resemble one another in more ways than either 
can be said to resemble any other nation in the world; yet, when we compare 
the two on the question at e, the differences are so marked that we almost 
lose sight of the resemblance. One is an insular monarchy with class gov- 
ernment; the other a continental Republic with popular government. e 
has a large population to the pprate mile; the other has a small population 
to the square mile. One was old in a rich and complex civilization before the 
establishment of the other was even foreseen. One had © the wealthi- 
est nation of the world while the other was yet in the toils and doubts of a 
frontier life and a primitive civilization. One had extensive manufactures 
for almost every field of human need, with the civilized world for its mar- 
ket, while the ulation of the other was still forced to divide its energies 
between the calling of the sea and the still harder calling of a rude and 
scantily remunerative agriculture. 

The physical differences between the two countries are far more striking 
than the political and social differences. They are, indeed, almost incalcula- 
ble. Great Britain is an island less than 90,000 square miles inextent. It lies 
in thefarnorth. Itssouthernmost point is nearly 30 degrees of latitude above 
the ice. Its northernmost tis but 9 degrees below the Arctic Circle. 
Within its area the exchange of natural ———— is necessarily limited. Ite 
life depends upon its connection with other countries. Its prosperity rests 
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upon its commerce with the world. On the other hand, a single State of | 


the Union is nearly three times as large as Great Britain. 
States are each quite equal to itin area. The whole Union is well-nigh forty 
times as large. Alaska cneetee, the northernmost point of the Union is 
but 00 miles south of the southernmost point of Great Britain, and the south- 
ernmost point of the Union is but little more than 100 miles from the Tropics 
Its natural products are more varied, more numerous, and of more valuable 
character than those of all Euroy we Toquote one of Mr. Gladstone’s phrases, 
weconstitute “not so much a country in ourselves as a world.” He tells us 
that we carry on ** the business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as man 
kind has never seen.” Our foreign commerce, very large in itself, is only as 
1 to 2 compared to our internal trade 
policy whic is essential to an island in the northern ocean should be adopted 
as @ policy of a country which even to his own vision is ‘‘a world within 
z 2 ” 
iteerith these fundamental points of ditference between the two countries, I 
assume that varied financial and industrial systems, wrought by the experi- 
ence of each, would be the natural and logical result. Hence I do not join 
issue with Mr. Gladstone on both of his pr: Pp sitions. He defends free trade 
in Great Britain. He assails protection in the United States. The first prop- 
osition I neither deny nor affirm. Were I to assume that protection is in all 
countries and under all circumstances the wisest policy, f should be guilty 
of an error similar to that which I think Mr. Gladstone commits. It might 
be difficult to prove that free trade is not the wisest financial policy for Great 
Britain. So far from guarding herself against material imported from other 
countries, her industrial system would wither and die if foreign products 
were withheld for even a brief period. She is in an especial degree depend 
ent upon the products of other nations 
to pay heed to the rate of wages which her labor may receive. 
the fabrics which her labor creates, must take its ch: 

ects it was far different with Great 


the world. 
On many points and in many roo 
Britain ahundred years ago. She did not then feel assured that she could 
bear the competition of continental nations. She was, therefore, aggres 
sively, even cruelly, protective. She manufactured for herself and for her 
network of colonies reaching around the globe. Into those colonies no other 
nation could carry anything. There was no scale of duty upon which other 
nations could enter a colonial port. What the colonies needed outside of 
British products could be furnished to them only in British ships 
not protection! 
continued even to the day when Mr. Gladstone entered upon his long and 
splendid career in Parliament. It was not broken, though in some respects 
it was relaxed, until in the fullness of time British energy had carried the 
wealth and the skill of the Kingdom to the point where no competition could 
be feared. 
During the last thirty years of her protective system, and es 
the twenty years from 1826 to 1846, Great Britain increase 


Several other 


( That, like 
ance in the markets of 





pocnny Surin 
her materia 
Her 
development of steam power gave to every British workman the arms of 
Briareus, and the inventive power of her mechanicians increased the amount, 
} her fabrics beyond all anticipation. Every 


the variety, and the value o ; 

of that period witnessed the addition of millions upon millions of sterling to 
the reserve capital of the Kingdom; every year witnessed a great addition to 
the effective machinery whose aggregate power was already the wonder of 
the world. The onward march of her manufacturing industries, the steady 
and rapid development of her mercantile marine, absorbed the matchless 
enterprise and energy of the Kingdom. Finally, with a vast capital accumu- 


, 
| 


wealth beyond all precedent in the commercial history of the world. 
4 





lated, with a low rate of interest established, and witha manufacturing power | 


unequaled, the British merchants were ready to underbid all rivals in seek 
ing for the trade of the world. 

At that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely content. She 
found under her own flag, on the shores of every ocean, a host of consumers 
whom no man might number. She had Canada, Australia, and India with 
open ports and free markets for all her fabrics; and, more than all these com 
bined, she found the United States suddenly and seriously lowering her tariff 
and effectively abolishing protection at the very moment England was declar 
ing for free trade. The traffic of the world seemed prospectively in her con 
trol. Could this condition of trade have continued ro estimate of the growth 
of England's wealth would be possible. Practically it would have had no limit 
Could she have retained her control of the markets of the United States as 
she held it for the four years preceding the outbreak of the civil war, the 
American people would have grown commercially dependent upon her in a 
greater degree than is Canada or Australia to-day. 

But England was dealing with an intelligence — toherown. The Amer 
ican onle had, by repeated experience, learned that the periods of depres 
sion in home manufactures were those in which England most prospered in 
her commercial relations with the United States, and that these periods of 
depression had, with asingle exception, easily explained, followed the enact- 
ment by Congress of a free-trade tariff* as certainly as effect follows cause. 
One of the most suggestive experiments of that kind had its origin in the 
tariff to which I have just referred, passed in 1846 in apparent harmony with 
England’s newly declared financial policy. At that moment a Southern 
President (Mr. Polk) and a Southern Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Robert 
J. Walker) were far more interested in expanding the area of slave territory 
than in advancing home manufactures, and were especially eager to make 
commercial exchanges with Europe on the somewhat difficult basis of cotton 
at high prices and returning fabrics at low prices. 

Under ordinary circumstances the free-trade tariff of 1846 would have 
promptly fallen under popular reprobation and been doomed to speedy re- 
~ But it had a singular history and for a time was generally acquiesced 

, even attaining in many sections a certain degree of popularity. Never 
did any other tariff meet with so many and so great aids of an adventitious 
character to sustain it as did this enactment of 1846. Our war with Mexico 
began just as the duties were lowered, and the consequence was the dis 
bursement of more than $100,000,000 in a way that reached all localities and 
favorably affected all interests. This wasa great sum of money for that 

riod, and for the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 it considerably more than doubled 

he ordinary outlay of the Government. In the middle of this period the 
Irish famine occurred and called for an immense export of breadstuffs at 
high prices. The discovery of gold in California the succeeding year flushed 
the channels of business as never before by vapidly enlarging the circulation 
of coin in all parts of thecountry. Before this outpouring of gold had ceased 
the three great nations of Europe, as precedence was reckoned at that time 
England, France, and Russia—cnterel upon the Crimean war. The export 
of manufactures from England and France was checked; the breadstuffs of 
Russia were blockaded and could not reach the markets of the world. An 
extraordinary stimulus was thus given toall forms of trade in the United 
States. For ten years—1846 to 1856—these adventitious aids came in regular 
succession and exerted their powerful influence upon the prosperity of the 
country. 

The withdrawal or termination of these influences, by a treaty of peace in 
Europe and by the surcease of gold from California, placed the tariff of 1846 


* The e “free-trade tariff ” involves a contradiction of terms. Itis 
used toc — that form of duty which is levied with no intention to pro- 
tect domestic manufactures. 
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Moreover, she does not feel bound | 
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where a real test of its merits or its demerits could be 





























made. It was every- 
where asked with apprehension and anxiety: Will t free-trade tariff now 
develop and sustain the business of the c , firmly and securely as it 
has been developed and sustained by protection? The answer was made in 
the ensuing year by a widespread financial panic, which involved the ruin of 
thousands, including proportionately as many in the South asin the North, 
leaving the country disordered and distressed in all the avenu trade 
The disastrous results of this tariff upon the permanent industries of the 
country are described in President Buchanan's well-remembered sage, 
| communicated to Congress after the panic: “ With unsurpa i plenty in all 
the elements of national wealth, our manufacturers have suspended, our 
public works are retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds are 
abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers are throw it employment 
and reduced to want This testimony as to the result of a fr riff 
is all the more forcible from the fact that Mr. Buchanan, as a n of 
President Polk's Cabinet, had consented to the abandonment of | tion, 
which in his earlier career he had earcestly supported 
It these disasters of 1857, flowing from the free-trade tariff, could have been 
regarded as exceptional, if they had been without parallel or pre nt, they 
might not have had so deadly a significance gut the American pe« had 
twice before passed through a similar experience. On the eve of 1 ir of 
1812 Congress guarded the national strength by enacting a highly tive 
tariff. By its own terms this tariff must end with the war. When the new 
tariff was to be formed a popular cry arose against “ war duties," th ithe 
country had prospered under them despite the exhausting effect of ug- 
gle with Great Britain. But the p yer of the people wasanswered, and the 
war duties were dropped from the tariffof 1816. The business of th« ntry 
was speedily prostrated. The people soon reduced to as great tress 
as in that melancholy period between the close of the Revolutionar ind 
the organization of the National Government—I783 to 1789. ¢ | n's 
vivid description of the period of depression following the reduct it 
comprises in a few lines a whole chapter of the history of free trad 1 the 
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United States: 
‘Noprice for property; nosales except those of the sheriff and the rshal 




























































no purchasers at execution salesexcept the creditor or some hoarder ney; 

| no employment for industry; no demand for labor: no sale for tl lucts 
of the farm; no sound of the hammer except that of the aucti r 
down property. Distress was the universal cry of the people; relief ini 
versal demand.’ 

Relief came at last with the enactment of the ] tive t ff 1. to 
the support of which leading men of b par 3 pa tica rthe 

mon good. That act, supple iby t 1828, 1 e 
! verity tothecountry. TI r pas vo! 
not due to one party alone. [tw } ‘ reat 1 
ties. Mr. Clay and General Ja 1, Mr. Wel 1 Mr. \ i G 
William Henry Harrison and Richard M. John Ss Wrigl 3 
McLane, voted for one or t! tl f these a md se 
voted for both. The cooy atio hes 1isa t 
tribute to the n sity va f protecti und ] f 
lowed as if by mi : the n to which the heir WW 
have their concurrent testimony that the seven years prece« wet 
ment of the protective tariff of 1824 were the most ira : he 
young Republic in its brief life had encountered, and it the \ ear 
which followed its enactment were beyond precedent the most 1 is 
and happy. 

Sectional jealousy and partisan zeal could not endure the gr 
ment of manufactures in the North and East wl f wed th ‘ 
firm establishment of the protective ] ey he fy trade le ] tl 
South believed—at least they persuaded others to beli that t 
facturing States were prosp« the expense of the plant ute 
U ‘r the lead of Calhoun, South Carolina 1 id Pre } on, 
who had so strikingly shown his faith in the p« y of pr not 
able to resist the excitement and resentment which the free tr had 
created in the cotton States. Hestood between hostile polici ted 
by his two bitterest personal enemi Clay for prote on, Call free 
trade. To support Clay would ruin Jackson po s He 
could not sustain Calhoun, for, aside from his op} tr had 
cause for hating him personally He believed, m Ca was 
at heart untrue to the Union, and to the Union Jackson we US ¢ d as 
Clay. Out of this strange complication came, not unnaturally, the rifice 
of the protective tariff of 1824-1828 and the substitution of the compromise 
tariff of 1833, which established an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent ull im 
ports and reduced the excess over that by a 10 per cent annual slidi: scale 
for the ensuing ten years. Like al ympromi t gave complete satisfac 
tion to neither party, but it was received with general acquiescence f nthe 
belief that it was the best practicable solution of th« ling dif ilties 
The impending difficulties were two. One was the rtentous ent 
which involved the possibility of dissolving the Union; the other was the 
demand for a free-trade tariff as the only measure that could appease the 
Southern nullifiers. Disunion and free trade from that time bec: asso 
ciated in the public mind—a source of appreher in the North ree of 
political power in the South. Calhoun was the master spirit who had given 

| the original impulse both todisunion and free de. Each in turn h 
ened the other in the South, and both perished together in the war of the 
rebellion. 

For a time satisfaction was felt with the tariff adjustment of 1833, because 
it was regarded as at least a temporary reconciliation between two tions of 
the Union. Before the sliding scale was ruinously advanced there was great 
stimulus to manufacturing and to trade, which finally assumed the form of 
dangerous speculation. The years of 1434, 1835, and 1436 were distinguished 
for all manner of business hazard, and before the fourth year op i the 30 
per cent reduction (three years of 10 per cent each) on the scale of duti 
was beginning to influence trade unfavorably Che apprehension evil 
soon became general, public confidence was shaken, the panic of 1837 ensued, 
and business reversals were rapid, general and « astating 

The trouble increased through 1835, 1839, and 1440 and the party in power, held 
responsible for the financial disasters, fell under popular condemnat M 
Van Buren was defeated, and the elder General Harrison was ted to 
the Presidency by an exceptionally large majority of the electora ite 
There was no relief to the people until the protective tariff IM2 was 
enacted; and then the beneficent experience of 1824 was repeated even a 
more extensive scale. Prosperity, wide and general, was at once restored. 
But the reinstatement of the Democratic party to power, two y« ter, 
by the election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, followed by a perv iola- 
tion of public pledges on the part of men in important places of administra- 
tion. led to the repeal of the protective act and the substitution of the tariff 


of 1846, to which I have already adverted, and whose effects upon the co 
I have briefly outlined. 

Measuring, therefore, from 1812, when a protective tariff was enacted to 
give strength and stability to the Government in the approaching war with 
Great Britain, to 1861, when a protective tariff was enacted to give » 
and stability to the Government in the impending revolt of the | 


intry 


trength 


ern 
States, we have fifty qesmeee suggestive experience in the history of the Re 
yublic. During this long riod free-trade tariffs were thrice followed by 
industrial stagnation, b nancial embarrassment, by distress among all 


classes dependent for subsistence upon their own labor. Thrice were these 
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burdens removed by the enactment of a protective tariff. Thrice the pro- 
tective tariff promptly led to industrial activity, to financial ease, to pros- 
perity among the peopie. And this happy condition lasted in each case, with 
no diminution of its beneficent influence, until illegitimate political combina- 
tions, having their origin in personal and sectional aims, precipitated another 
era of free trade. A perfectly impartial man, unswerved by the excitement 
which this question engenders in popular discussion, might safely be asked 
it the half century's experience, with its three trials of both systems, did not 
establish the wisdom of protection in the Unit.d States. If the inductive 
method of reasoning may be trusted, we certainly have a logical basis of con- 
elusion in the facts here detailed. 


And by what other mode of reasoning can we safely proceed in this field of | 


controversy’ The great method of Bacon was by ‘rigid and pure observa- 
tion, aided by oxperiment and fructified by induction.” Let us investigate 
“from effects to causes, and not from causes to effects.” Surely it is by a 
long series of experiments,and by that test only, that any country can estab- 
lish an industrial system that will best aid in doveloning its hidden wealth 
and establishing its permanent prosperity. And each country must act in- 
telligently for itself. Questions of trade can no more be regulated by an ex- 
act science than crops can be produced with accurate forecast. The unknown 
quantities are so many that a problem in trade oragriculture can never have 
an absolute answer in advance. But Mr. Gladstone, with an apparent confi 

dence in results as unshaken as though he were dealing with the science of 
numbers, proceeds to demonstrate the advantage of free trade. He is posi- 


tively certain in advance of the answer which experiment will give, and the | 


inference is that nothing is to be gained = awaiting the experiment. Mr. 
Giadstone may argue for Great Britain as he will, but for the United States 
we must insist on being guided by facts and not by theories; we must insist 
on adhering to the teachings of experiments which *‘ have been carried for- 
ward by careiul generalization to well-grounded conclusions.” 
As an offset to the charge that free-trade tariffs have always ended in 
panics and long periods of financial distress, the advocates of free trade 
»oint to the fact that a financial panic of great severity fell upon the country 
m 1873, when the protective tariif of 1861 was in full force, and that, there- 
fore, panic and distress follow periods of protection as well as periods of free 
trade. It is true that a financial panic occurred in 1873, and its existence 
would blunt the force of my argument if there were not en imperatively 
truthful way of accounting for it as ¢ distinct result from entirely distinct 
causes. The panic of 1873 was widely different in its true orizin from those 
which Ihave been exposing. The civil war, which closed in 1865, had sacri- 
ficed on both sides a vast amount ofproperty. Reckoning the money directly 
expended, the value of property destroyed, and the production arrested and 
revented, the total is estimated to be nine thousand millions of dollars. 
‘he producers of the country had been seriously diminished in number. A 
half inillion men had been killed. A million more had been disabled in vari- 
ous degrees. Help was needed in the honorable form of pensions, and the 
aggregate required for this purpose exceeded all anticipation and has annu- 
ally absorbed an immense proportion of the national income, The public 
debt that must be fonded reached nearly three thousand millions, demand- 
ing at the beginning more than $150,000,000 for annual interest. A great pro- 
wsrtion of the debt, when fending was complete, was held in Europe, calling 
For #n enormous export of gold or its equivalent to meet the interest. 
Beside these burdens upon the people, the country was on a basis of paper 





meney, and all gold payments added a heavy premium to the weight of the | 


obligation. The situation was without paralici. The speculative mania 
which always accompanies war had swollen private obligations to a perilous 
extent, and the important question arose of restoring coin payment. On the 
one hand tt was contended that to enforce the measure would create a panic 
by the shrinkage of prices which would follow, and on the other hand it 
was urged with equal zeal that to postpone it longer would increase the gen- 
eral distrust among the people as to the real condition of the country, and 
thus edd to the severity of the panic if one should be precipitated. 

Notwithstanding the evil prophecies on both sides, the panic did not come 
until eight anda bali years after the firing of the last gun in the civil war. 
Nor did it come until after two great calamities in the years immediately 
preceding had caused the expenditure of more than two hundred millions of 
dollars, suddenly withdrawn from the ordinary channels of business. The 
ra; id and extensive rebuilding in Chicago and Boston after the destructive 
fires of 1871 and 1872 had a closer connection with the panic of 1873 than is 
commonly thought. Still farther, the six years’ dep on, from 1878 to 1879, 
involved individual suffering rather than general distress. The country as 
a whole never advanced in wealth more rapidly than during that period. 
The entire eyperience strengthened the belief that the war for the Union 
could not have been maintained upon a free-trade basis, and that the panic 
of 1873 only proved the strength of the safeguard which protection supplies 
to a people surrounded by such multiform embarrassments as were the peo- 
pie of the United States during the few years immediately following the war. 
And, strongestof all points, the financial distress was relieved and prosperity 
restured under protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panics under fres 
trade have never been removed except by a resort to protection. 

Does Mr. Gladstone maintain that lam confusing hoc with propter hoc 
in these statemments* He must show, then, that the United States during the 
war could have collected a great internal revenue on domestic manufactures 
and products, when under the system of free trade similar fabrics would 
daily have reached New York from Europe to be sold at prices far below 
what the American manufacturer, with the heavy excise then levied, could 
afford to set his goods. Andif the Government could collect little from 
the cnstoms under free trade and noth from internal products, whence 
could have been derived the taxes to provide for the payment of interest on 
public loans, and what would have become of the public credit? Moreover, 
With free trade, which Mr. Gladstone holds to be alwaysand under all cir- 
©umstunces wiser than protection, we should have been compelled to pay 
gold coin for Ba an fabrics, while at home and during ths tremendous 
wtrain of tho war legal-tender paper was the universal currency. In other 
words, when the life of the country depended upon the Government's ability 
to make its own notes ——- the function of money, the free traders’ po!l- 


icy would have @ daily gold for daily bread. p 

he free trader can not offset the force of thea nt by claiming that 
the laws regula reventeand trade are, like m laws, silent during 
the shock of arms, the five closing years—indeed, almost six years— 
of the decade in which the rebellion occurred were in peace, and dur- 
ing those years the ra of war were in a lerge and new 


wealtn rapidly acqui But I shall not 
American trader the advantage of se 
tion upon its gnarvelous value aa 


ive to Mr. Gladstone or to the 
ing to rest the defense of protec- 
the exhaustive period of war. View- 
ing the coun from 186] to 1888— twenty-eight years—the lon undis- 
tarbed period In which either on or trade has been in this 
country—I ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel can be found to the material 
aivancement of the United States. 


Mr. Gladstone admits the wonderful increase of wealth acquired under a 


ewe tariff, but he avers that the results would have been under 
trade. That, of course,isa speculative o and is entitled to respect 
according to the knowledge and oe of the man who uttersit. Every 


statement of Mr. Gladstone carries weight, but in this case his 
experience 


runs 
directly counter to the fifty years of financial 
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country has passed with alternate trials of ths two systems. — 
fair to say that Mr. Gladstone does not in his tat re  eeenarer, it is 
judgment. He speaks only for the free-trade party of Greet Brita n nd 
their followers on thisside of the ocean. The mosteminent statesman on +}, 
Continent of Europe holds opinions on this subject directly the rever oe 
those held by the most eminent statesman of Great Britain. We feel assurod 
in America that, so far as the question of protection may be affected. eit hr 
favorably or adversely, by the weight of individual judgment, we may safely 
leave Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince Bismarck. a 
But better than the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, better than the opinion of 
Prince Bismarck, are the simple facts of the case of open record in }, 
countries. A brief rehearsal of these facts, with the rtinent compari 
which they suggest, will give the best answer to Mr. Gladstone's assum) ion 
that the United States would have made more rapid progress under a sy «:,.., 
of free trade. I take the official figures of thecensusin tho United States 
and for the United Kingdom I quote from Mr. Giffen, who is commended })¥ 
Mr. Gladstone as the best authority in England: , 
In 1860 the population of the United States was, in round numbers, 31,000.000 
At the same time the population of the United Kingdom was, in round nim. 
bers, 29,000,000. The wealth of the United States at that time was fourteen 
thousand millions of dollars; the wealth of the United Kingdom was twen;jy- 
nine thousand miliions of dollars. The Unite1 Kingdom had, therefor ra 
nearly the same population, but more than double the wealth of ‘the United 
States, with machinery for manufacturing fourfold greater than that of th. 
United States. At the end of twenty years (1880) it appeared that the United 
States had added nearly thirty thousand millions of dollars to her wealth 
while the United Kingdom had added nearly fifteen thousand millions, or 


about one-half. 
During this period of twenty years the United States had incurred tho 
millions of dollars by internal war, while tho 


th 





enormous loss of nine thousan 
United Kingdom was at peace, enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and made a 
far greater gain than in any other twenty years of her history—a gain which 
during four years was in large rT due to the calamity that allen upon 
the United tates. The United Kingdom had added 6,000,000 to her popula- 
tion during the period of twenty years, while the addition to the United 
States exceeded 18,000,000. 

By the compound ratio of population and wealth in each country, even 
without — allowance for the great loss incurred by the civil war, it is 
plainly shown by the statistics here presented that the degree of progress in 
the United States under protection far exceeded that of the Uni Kingdom 
under free trade for the period named. In_1860 the ave wealth per 
| capita of the United Kingdom was $1,009, while in the United States it was 
| but $450. In 1880 the United Kingdom had increased her per capita wealth to 

$1,230. while the United States had increased her per capita wealth to $70 
| The United Kingdom had in twenty years increased her per capita wealth 

23 per cent, while the United States had increased her per capita wealth more 
than 93 per cent. If allowance should be made for war losses, the ratio of 
gain in the United States would far exceed 100 percent. Upon these results, 
what ground has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion? 

With great confidence Mr. Gladstone proposes to 7 the war for free 
trade into the enemy's country. —— the enemy, who are only modest 
protectionists, may embarrass the march of his logic with a few pertinent 
questions, or at least abate the rate of speed which he penpesce for his tri 
umphant movement. I shall not give counter theories. shall only cite 
established facts,and allow the facts to establish their own theories: 

1. John Edgar Thompson, late president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
pany, purchased 100 tons of steel rails in 1862 at a price (freight paid to New 

fork, duty of 45 per cent unpaid) of $108.44, gold coin. (By way of illustrat- 
ing Mr.Gladstone's claim to superior quality of manufactures under free 
trade, the railroad company states that many of the rails broke during the 
first winter's trial.) In 1864 English rails had fallen to $88 per ton in New 
York, the freight paid and the duty unpaid. English manufacturers held 
the market for the ensuing six years,though the sales at the high prices 
were limited. In 1870 Congress laid a ee duty of $8 per ton on steel 
raiis. From that time the home market has been held by our own manufac- 
turers, with a steady annual fall in price as the facilities of production in- 
creased, until the past summer and autumn, when steel rails were selling in 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and London at substantially the same prices. Does any 
free trader on either side of the ocean honestly believe that American rails 
eould ever have been furnished as cheaply as — rails except by the 
sturdy competition which the highly protective duty of 1870 enabled the 
American manufacturers to maintain against the foreign manufacturers in 
the first place,and among American manufacturers themselves in the second 
fam Tt is not asserted that during the nineteen years since the heavy 

uty was first established (except during the past few months) American 
rails have been as cheap in America as English rails have been in England, 
but it is asserted with perfect confidence that, steadily and invariably, r- 
ican railroad com ies have bought cheaper rails at home than they would 
have been aple to buy in England if the protective duty had not stimulated 
the manufacture of steel rails in the United States, and if the resulting com- 

















petition had not directly operated upon the English market.* 

*In 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rail For the same 1877-1888, inclu- 
were manufactured in the United | sive, the ng table will show the 
States. But the product under the | number of tons of steel pro- 
increased duty of that year mene duced in the two countries respec- 


increased. aa “y-? - 
tons produ n England an 
United States for a period of twelve 
years is shown as " 

















750, 008 500, 524 
807, 527 653, 773 
834, 511 829, 439 
1,044,382 | 1,074, 202 
1,441,719 | 1,874,247 
1,673,649 | 1,514,687 
1,553,380 | = 1,477,845 
1,290,676 | = 1,375,581 
1,304,127 | 1,519,450 
eee | tees 
2,082,784 | 2,511,161 
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lowered tothe Western farmer. ‘The farmer 1 
sumption of his grain while Mr. Gladstone thinks | 
| production. The legitimate involvement of Mr. Gla ‘ 
that all mechanical and manufacturing enter: 


across the sea to-day, figures plainly indicate that we pay less than we should 
have been compelled to pay if the protective system had not been adopted; 
and I beg Mr. Gladstone's attention to the fact that the American peop! 

have much more wherewith to pay than they ever had or could have under 


2. English steel for locomotive tires imported in 1865, duty paid, M cent al loned if t} : vd} 
r pound in goki. The American competition, under a heavy t i to their 
Buty. had by 1872 reduced the price to 15 cents per pound, d > 2 n 
present time (1 4) American steel for | t : 
the English steel formerly imported, is 1 I a A 
delivered free of cost at the point where i 
The lowering of price was t a volu M ‘. 
manufacturer. It was the direct result j in co t I 
protective duty a competition that coulc t have t u ina | to} 
gurated under free trade ivance th 
8. In the year 1869, the last under a free-trade policy, the population of ur iron at’! ’ 
91,000.000 in the United States bought carpets to the « vunt of $12,000.00 ‘ \ 
Nearly half of the total amount was imported n 1888, with a population | the > t \ r} ve tl ) Gia 
estimated at 63,000,000, the aggregate amount paid for carpets was nearly | pe ‘T ’ i 
%).000.000, and of this large sum less than $1,000,000 was paid for foreign cary Mr. Gladston es that t rr 
and about half a million for Oriental rugs. Does any free trad land f real and |} 
believe that the United States without a protective tariff could! ined | i »abandone so tl vem 
such control of its own carpet manufacture and trade’ It will: un low pr Mr. Glad e evide sick he pre 
noticed, in this connection, that under a protective tariff, the population, by | ar tomas ‘‘ high prices 
reason of better wages, was enabled to buy a far greater proportion of car- | nists owe n ’ Glad ne { 
ts than under free trade. Nor must it escape observation that carpets are | de with this ques ‘ He giv 
“now furnished to the American buyer undera protective tariff much cheaper | a: nand without d’sgcuise. The Ameri eotra 
than when a nonprotective tariff allowed Europe to send so large a propor- | He isever presenting half t1 uthsand holding back the oth . 
tion of the total amount used in the United States | false impressions and leading to fals insions. But Mr. Glad 
These illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. In woolens, in cottons, | tirelyfrank. He telisthe laborerson pr ted arti t t ret 
in leather fabrics, in glass, in products of lead, of brass, of copper; indeed, in | ter engaged in “ rais ymorec und mor ’ ’ 
the whole round of manufactures, it will be found that protection has brought | does Mr. Gladstone ‘yest a mit t r the a ! 
down the price from the rate charged by the importers before protection had be raised by American mechanics ’ fa mn oO 
built up the competing manufacture in America. For many articles we pay | duction of those great stapl foreign n 
leas than is paid in Europe. If we pay higher for other things than is paid | ing grain supply to such a de it al 
| 
| 
| 
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free trade.* | articles of higher price than the same produced in E pe | ‘ 
Mr. Gladstone boldly contends that “ keeping capital at home by protection | doned. and the laborers so engaged sh« turned to tl 
is dear production, and is a delusion from topto bottom.”’ I take directissue | (more ‘ reals and more cotton at low Tt W t f 
with him on that proposition. Between 1870 and the present time consider- | 8tinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone's philosophy. 7 
ably more than 100,000 miles of railroad have been built in the United States. | larger the home mz et the better are his pr and t t 
The steel rail and other metal connected therewith involved so vast a sum of | ket is narrowed his prices fall 
money that it could not have been raised to send out of the country in gold | _ Mr. Gladstone's pregnant suggestion really ex! t thon lie 
coin. The total cost could not have been less than $500.000,000. Wehadalarge | deep in the tish mind; that 7 ’ rt 
interest to pay abroad on the public debt, and for nine years after 1870 col processes should be left to Great Br nd the pr t 
was ata premium in the United States. During those years nearly 4,000 | should bx » A : t 
miles of railway were constructed, and to inyport Exvelish rail and pay for it the ests nt of a Tact 
with gold bought at a large premium would cave been impossible. A very | with jeal British st: ’ i} h ; 
large proportion of the railway enterprises would of necessity have been fore the Revolutionary stru ; gan Parlin had de ! ’ 
ere ng of manufact in t ~ t 
* - Tt Fe a a Cire br faim A ‘ ’ year ti ] p hi 
* Inspite of these facts, President Cleveland made the following statements, | Parliament that “manufactures in the Ame 
which Femete from liis free-trade message to Congress in December, 1887 profits ma by British merchant The san ) 
“Our present tariff laws. as their primary and plain effect, raise the price | that *‘some measur he l be provided V 
to consumers of ail articles imported and subject to duty, by precisely the | w: n I ls in the « ! Finally 
sum paid for such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax | **: nial manufacturing was prejud to rad ! 
id hy those who purchase for use these imported articles. Many of these | Great Britain rhes § 
hings, however, are raised or manufactured in our own country, and th th uuch more severely ere cl he t 
duties now levied upon foreign goods and products are called protection to | in the era of Walpole and t elder Pitt 
these home manufactures, because they render it possible for those of our | [ donot in to imply that Mr. G o1 \ 
people who are manufacturers to make these taxed articles and sell them for proval. e . Potrosnes 
a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods that have paid customs | ren ; milarit i 
duty. So it happens that, while comparatively a few use the imported | ji i sugre ' 
articles, millions of our people who never use and never saw an} iy hould t ! 
foreign product, purchase and use things of the same kind made in tor n 
country, and pay therefor nearly or quite thesame enhanced price which the | trade at 
duty adds to the imported articles.” ait and tha 
I recall this quotation primarily for two reasons: First, Mr. Clev l | itsd oun 1 the fac 
stands without a rival at the head of the free-trade party in the | i te trade and manufa ( 
States, and it is instructive to see how exactly he adopts the line of argu dependence upon Great Britain,” and that t I ie 
ment used by the English free trader. Second, it is a valuable admission | by British merchar 
from the head of the free-trade party when he aflirms that ‘ comparatively Mr. Gladstone m ten ra 
afew of our people use imported articles,’ and that there are“ millions of | yalue. Comparing { i : ‘ ! 
our people who never use and never saw any of the foreign products.” In h thos ! I 
what words could the complete success of the protective policy in the United upon sayil ire Ia ! 
States be more fitly expressed? cted industrie hi , Mi 
But when Mr. Cleveland asserted that our people pay for our domestic | hear that the constan u 
fabrics ‘nearly or quite the same enhaneed price which the duty adds to the lindustr ashe terms ther 
imported articles*’ he evidently spoke without investigating facts and a nately lar Mr. G . 
cepted as true one of those fallacious statements which have been used in the dh mace cise ? } { 
interest of foreign importers to deceive the people. Mr. Cleveland’s argu that in your é : ! 
ment would have been strengthened if he had given a few examples—nay.if | The free traders of nerica gd 
he had given one example—to sustain his charge. As he omitted all illustra- | Its admission is fatal to their caus N y ‘ 
tions of his position, I venture to select a few which apparently establish the | among them all dares to take his , sition beside Mr. GI ! 
exact reverse of Mr. Cleveland's statement: | tell the truth to the American laborer. Not one free-trad rte 
india-rubber goods are protected by a duty of 25 per cent; but instead of | dares frankly to say tothe great body of An ™m 
those goods being 25 per cent higher in price than the foreign goods, they are, | tion of prot ction inevitably lar ‘ ‘ I 
in fact, cheaper. They undersell the English article in Canada and success- | Mr. Gladstone for this testim at once accu und to 
fully compete with Canada's goods, which are protected by a duty of 20 per | presume that he intends it to be applied to the unprotected 1 t t 


cent. tngland and to the protected manufacturer in America, both prod x the 
Patent leather is subject to a duty of 20 per cent; but patent leather is not same article. His logic gives, and I have no doubt truly, as larg fit to 

therefore, 20 per cent hi ther in the United States than elsewhere. On the | the manufacturer of England, selling at a low price, as to the n 

contrary, itis cheaper. Five years ago the city government of London ad- | of America, selling at a high prico—the difference consisting wl 

vertised for bids for a large amount of patent leather to be used in connec- | 8tperior wages paid to the American mechani 

tion with the uniforms of the police. There were bids from several coun There is another important effect of protective duties which Mr. G 

tries. but the lowest bid was offered by a manufacturer of Newark, N.J. | does not include in his frank admission. He 

He secured the contract and furnished the goods at a fair profit. he calls the * protected industries’ secure high pay, especia 
Steel rails are selling in London for £7 per ton. The low is $15 per ton. | with the European school of wages. He perhaps does n t 





that the : ? 

















The price. therefore, in the United States ought to be, according to Mr.Cleve | is to raise the wages of all persons in t United State us it M 
land's doctrine, $0 perton. But, in fact, the price is but $% per ton,anddur- | Gladstone ecalis the “unprotected incu : PY L 
ing the last summer and autumn was as low as $25 per ton, and large sales | penters, and all others of that class are paid as high wag us f t any 
‘Were made at $8) per ton. other trade or calling, but wages of all the nt L classes 
Boots and shoes are subject to 80 per cent duty. According to Mr. Cleve- | were suddenly struck d ! h sta f 
land they should be 30 per cent higher than the foreign article. Asa matter | A million men can not be ke j pa : r j 
of fact they are cheaper. American boots and shoes hold the Canadian mar- | men are receiving in the yu Bo iY nu "1 
ket against the European manufacture. | down together 
Examples of this kind could be shown on almost the whole tariff list where Mr. Gladstone makes another contention, in which, from the American 
an American manufacture is firmly established. In fact, the whole history of | point of view. he ves out of sight a contr factor hence ref 






tection has vindicated what Alexander Hamilton said of it when he was | an effect to the wr muse. Re h nee W 
at the head of the Treasury: “The internal competition which takes place | he says: “ Wages which have been partially i relatively ru 
soon does away with everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the | tection have become both generally and absolutely higher, and 
price of the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital em- | higher, under free trade.” I do not doubt the fact, but I venture t gost 

ed. This accords with the reason of the thing and with experience.” | that such advance in wages as there has been in England is refer to 
r. Hamilton thus effectually answers both Mr.Giadstone and Mr. Cleveland. | another and a palpable cause—namely, the higher wages in the United 
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States, which have constantly tempted British mechanics to emigrate, and 
which would have tempted many more if the inaucement of an advance in 
wages at home had not been interposed. Especially have wages been high 
and tempting in the United States since 1861, when the country became 
firmly protective by the enactment of the Morrill tariff. It will be found, I 
think, that the advance of wages in England corresponds precisely in time, 
though not in degree, with the advance in the Uni States, and the advance 
in both cases was directly due to the firm establishment of protection in this 
country asa national policy. But it must not be forgotten that American 
wages are still from 70 per cent to 100 per cent higher than British wages. If 
a policy of free trade should be adopted in the United States, the reduction 
of wages which would follow here would promptly lead to a reduction in 
England. The operatives of Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield recognize this 
fact as clearly as do the proprietors who pay the advanced wages, and more 
clearly than do certain political economists who think the world of com- 
merce and manufactures can be unerringly directed by a theory evolved in 
a closet without sufficient data, and applied to an inexact science. 

The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free trade reaches its highest point in the 
declaration that ‘all protection is morally as well as economically bad."’ He 
is right in making this his strongest ground of opposition, if protection is a 
question of morals. But his assertion leaves him in an attitude of personal 
inconsistency. There is protection on sea as well as on land. Indeed, the 
most palpable and effective form of protection isin the direct momen of 

yublic money to a line of steamers that could not be maintained without that 

wm ofaid. Idonotsay thatsuch aid is unwise protection; least of alldolI say 
it isimmoral. On the contrary, I think it has often proved the highest com- 
mercial wisdom, without in the least infringing upon the domain of morals. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the principle that “all protec- 
tion is morally bad.” If this has been his belief ever since he became an 
advocate of free trade, his conscience must have received many and severe 
wounds as session after seasion, while chancellor of the exchequer, he car- 
ried through Parliament a bounty—may I not nage direct protection?—of 
£180,000 to a line of steamers running between England and the United 
States: a protection that began six years before free trade was proclaimed 
in English manufactures and continued nearly twenty years after. In the 
whole period of twenty-five years an aggregate of many millions of dollars 
was paid out to protect the English line against all eae. 

It may be urged that this sum was paid for carrying the Anglo-American 
mails, but that argument will not avail a free trader, because steamers of 
other nationalities stood ready to carry the mailsat afar cheaper rate. Nay, 
a few years ago, possibly when Mr. Gladstone was premier o oo pu 
lie bids were asked to carry the Anglo-Indian mails. A French line offered 
a lower bid than any English line, but the English Government disregarded 
the French bid and gave the contract to the Peninsular and Oriental Line 
owned by a well-known English company. Still later, the German Lloyd 
Compan \ contracted to carry the Anglo-American mails cheaper than any 
Englsh line offered, and the German comanny actually began to perform the 
duty. Buf Englishmen did not want that kind of free trade, and th 
the contract with the German line and again gave protection to the English 
ships. Does not this justify the oe that the English policy of free trade 
is urged where England can hold the field against rivals, and that when com- 
petition leaves her behind she repudiates free trade and substitutes the most 
pronounced form of protection? 

Does Mr. Gladstone's estimate of the immorality of protection appl 
to protection on land, or is supremacy on the sea so important to Britis 
interests that it is better to throw morals to the wind and resort to whatever 
degree of pee may be necessary to secure the lead to English ships? 
The doctrine of improving harbors in the United States by the National Gov- 
ernment was for many years severely contested, the strict-construction party 
maintaining that it must be confined to harbors on the seacoast at points 
where foreign commerce reaches the country. During one of the many dis- 
cussions over this narrow construction an Ohio member of Congress declared 
that he * could not think much of a Constitution that would not stand bein 
dipped in fresh water as well as salt.’ I fear that Mr. Gladstone's code o 
morals on this question of protection will not secure much respect in other 
countries so long as it spoils in salt water. 

It will not escape Mr. Gladstone's keen observation that British interests 
in navigation flourish with less rivalry and have increased in greater propor- 
tion than any other of the great interests of the United Kingdom. I ask his 
candid admission that it is the one interest which England has protected 
steadily and determinedly, regardless of consistency and regardless of ex- 

»ensc. Nor will Mr. Gladstone fail to note that navigation is the weakest of 
he great interests in the United States, because it is the one which the Na- 
tional Government has constantly refused to protect. If since the civil war 
the United States had spent in protecting her tering maeny the annual 
interest on the great sum which England has expended ro her ocean 
trafiic, American fleets would now be rivaling the fleets of England, as they 
rivaled them before the war, on every sea where the prospect of commercial 
gain invites the American flag. 

The failure of the United States to encourage and establish commercial 
lines of American — is in etra contrast with the zealous efforts made 
to extend lines of railway inside the country, even to the point of anticipat- 
ing the real needsof many sections. If all the advances to railway companies, 
together with the outright gifts by towns, cities, counties, States, and nation 
be added together, the money value would not fail short of a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. No effort seems too oo for our people when the interior of 
the country is to be connected with the seaboard. But when thes on 
is made to connect our seaboard with commercial cities of other countries by 
lines of steamships the public mind is at once disturbed by the cry of ‘*Sub- 
sidy!"’ We really feel as much afraid of protection at sea as Mr. Gladstone 
is of protection on land. The positions of the American Congress and the 
Fnglish Parliament on this subject are precisely reversed. land has never 
been affrighted by the word “ subsidy,"’ and while we have stood still in im- 

tent fear she has taken possession of the seas by the judicious and even the 
avish interposition of pecuniary aid. I have already said that the interest 
on the amount which England has paid for this object since she began it with 
great energy, fifty years ago, wou ve all the stimulus needed for the rapid 
expansion of our commerce. Let it be added that if the Government of the 
United States will for twenty years tocome give merely the interest upon the 
interest, at the rate of 5 per cent on the amount which been a free gift to 
railroads, every steam lins needed on theAtlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf will 
spring into existence within two years from the passage of the act. It is but 
a few years since Cor twice refused to give even $125,000 per annum to 
secure an admirable line of steamers from New York tothe our largest ports 
of Brazil. And the sum of $125,000 is but the interest upon the interest of the 
interest, at 5 per cent, of the amount freely given to the construction 
of roads within the Union. it any wonder that we have lost all prestige 
on the sea 

Tha opposition to the policy of extending our foreign commerce by aiding 
steamship lines with a small sum, just as we have sifea internal commerce 
on railroads with a vast sum, originates with the American free trader. Mr. 
Gladstone can not fail to see how advantageous the success of this free-trade 
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effort in the United States must prove to Great Britain. The steady argu- 
ment of the free trader is that, if the steamship lines were established, we 
could not increase our trade because we produce under our protective tariff 
nothing that can compete in neutral markets with articles of the like kind 
from England. How, then, can the free trader explain the fact that a long 
list of articles manufactured in the United States find ready and large sale 
in Canada? The Canadian tariff is the same upon English and American 
goods. Transportation from England soGeenee or Montreal is cheaper than 
irom the manufacturing centers of the United States to the same points 

The difference is not great, but it isin favor of the English shipper across 
the seas, and not of the American shipper by railway. It'is for the free trader 
to explain why, if the cost of transportation be made the same, the United 
States can not compete with ees in every country in South America in 
all the articles of which we sell a larger amount in Canada than England 
does. Iappend a note naming the American articles sold in Canada, and the 
free trader, if candid, will admit that the list is one which is constantly and 
rapidly increasing.* 

Giving heed to the cry of the greece free trader in America, Mr. Glad- 
stone feels sure that, though the protected manufacturers in the United 
States may flourish and prosper, they do so at the expense of the farmer, who 
is in every conceivable form, according to the free-trade dictum, the helpless 
victim of protection. Both Mr. Gladstone and the American free trader 
have, then, the duty of explaining why the cultural States of the West 
have grown in wealth during the lo riod of protection at a more rapid 
rate than the manufacturing States of the East. The statement of the free 
trader can be conclusively answered by reaeeras to the census of the United 
States for the year 1860, and also for the year 1850: 

In 1860 eight manufacturing States of the East (the six of New Englan:! 
together with New York and Pennsylvania) returned an aggregate weal. 
of $5,123,000,000. Twenty years afterwards, 7 the census of 1880, the same 
States returned an aggregate wealth of $16,228,000,000. The rate of increase 
for the twenty years was slightly more than 216 per cent. 

Let us see how the agricultural States fared garing this period. By the 
census of 1860 eight agricultural States of the West (Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) returned an aggre- 
gate wealth of $2,271,000,000. Twenty years afterwards, by the census of 1880 
(protection all the while in full force), these same States returned an aggre- 
gate wealth of $11,268,000,000, The rate of increase for the twenty years was 
395 per cent, or 180 per cent greater than the increase in the eight manufac- 
turing States of the East. 

The case will be equally striking if we take the fifteen Southern States that 
were slaveholding in 1860. By the census of that year the regate return 
of their pro at was $6,792,000,000. But §2,000,000,000 was ve property. 
Deducting that, the total property amounted to $4,792,000,000. Their aggre- 

te return of wealth by the census of 1880 was $8,633,000,000. The rate of 
ncrease for the twenty yous was 80 per cent. Consider that during this 
period eleven States of the South were impoverished by civil war to an ex- 
tent far greater than any country has been despoiled in the wars of modern 
Europe. Consider that the labor system on which previous wealth had been 
acquired in the South was entirely broken up. And yet at the end of twenty 
years the Southern States had repaired all their enormous losses and - 
sessed nearly double the wealth they had ever known before. Do not these 
figures incontestably show that the icultural sections of the country, 

est and South, have prospered even ond the manufacturing sections. 
East and North? And all this not merely with protection, but ase of 
protection! 

As Mr. Gladstone considers protection immoral, he defines its specific 
offense as “‘robbery. "To have been fully equal to the American standard 
of free-trade vituperation, Mr. Gladstone should have denounced our manu- 
facturers as “robber barons."’ This is the current yerene with a class who 
are perhaps more noisy than numerous. The intention of the phrase is to 
create popular prejudice against American manufacturers as growing rich 
at the expense of the people. This accusation is so nee repeated that 
its authors evidently regard it as important to their cause. It may perha 
surprise Mr. Gladstone to be told that out of the fifty largest fortunes in the 
United States—those that have arrested public attention within the last ten 

ears—certainly not more than one has been derived from protected manu- 

acturing; and this was am. by a gentleman of the same Scotch blood 
with Mr. Gladstone himself. The forty-nine other fortunes were acquired 
from railway and telegraph investments, from real-estate investments, from 
the import and sale of — goods, from banking, from speculations in the 
stock market, from fortunate mining investments, from patented inventions, 
and more than one from proprietary medicines. 

It is safe to go even farther and state that in the one htindred largest for- 
tunes that have been viewed as such in the past ten years not five have been 
derived from the profits of protected manufactures. The origin will be 
found in the fields of investment already referred to. Moreover, the fear of 
the evil effect of fortunes is ex rated. Fortunes rapidly change. 
With us wealth seldom lasts beyond two generations. There is but one 
family in the United States as possessing large wealth for four con- 
secutive generations. When Mr. Jefferson struck the blow that broke down 
the ~— of primogeniture and destroyed the privilege of entail, he swept 
away the only ome upon which wealth can be secured to one family for a 
long period. e increase in the number of heirs in successive generations, 
the rightful assertion of equality among children of the same parents, the 
ready destruction of wills that depart far from ee of 
and, above all, the uncertainty the accidents of investment, scatter for- 
— to the wind and give to them all the uncertainty that betides human 
existence. 


In no event can the growth of large fortunes be laid to the charge of the 


protective policy. Protection has proved a distributor of t sums of 
money, not an ncy for amassing it in the hands of a few. e records of 
our savings s and buil associations can be appealed to in support of 


this statement. The benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who 
earn their bread in the sweat of their faces. The auspicious and momentous 
oan = a ee — in ~ es of the bent S comfort been en- 
oyed, education uu , and independence secu so large a propor- 
ice of the total population as in the United States of 





* The following articles of American manufacture are sold in Canada more 


largely than like articles of English man — . ae 

Brass goods, goods, cordage, ginghams, bottles, ru 
goods, printing tek, ingrain carpets, wood manufactures, sano, 
ship rigging, be eg writing paper, envelopes, blank books, straw 

per, ts and shoes, leather and skins, sole leather, leather goods, patent 
eather, figured oilcloths, grain ws, harvesters, forks, 
mowing machines, spades, shovels, builders’ and cabinetmakers' 
eC house-} , nS ware, ’ anes machines, 
screws, stoves, axes, jewe! ster and plated), silverware, loco- 
motives, ha hammers, tats, mechanics tool, organs, pianos, “notions, 
plain house furniture, especially hotel furniture. 
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Contested Election Case—Murray vs. Elliott. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 8, 1896. 


The House poring under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That William Elliott was not elected and is not entitled toa seat 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 
Carolina. ; : 

* Resolved, That George W. Murray was elected and is entitled to a seat in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 


Carolina ’’— 


Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The duty has been devolved upon me of present- 
ing the side of the sitting member in this contested election case. 
I regret exceedingly that in a case of its importance, a case which 


necessitates the examination of so much testimony as this, one in | 


which is involved the right of a member to a seat in this House, 
it should happen that I alone of the members of the committee 
that examined this case can appear for the contestee. My asso- 
ciate upon the committee, Judge De ARMoND, who is justly re- 
garded by this House as a fair-minded man and a lawyer of 
exceptional ability, and who had intended to take part in this 
discussion, has been suddenly called to the bedside of a dying 
brother in the State of Iowa. I much regret that he can not 
be here to give to the House the benefit of his well-considered 
views upon this case. 

I can not expect, Mr. Speaker, in the time that is to be occupied 
in the discussion of this case, to present the side of the minority 
as fully as it should be done. I may state in the outset that I re- 

t exceedingly what I am sure every fair-minded man in this 
ouse must regret as much as I do, that although there is an elab- 
orate report by the majority of the committee, that report makes 
no reference to the testimony, of which the record is full, that was 
taken on the part of the contestee. Nor did my friend from In- 
diana |Mr. eens deign so much as to refer to that testi- 
mony in the speech which he has just concluded. It would seem 
that if the report had been intended to shed any light upon the 
case, rather than make out a case upon paper for the contestant, 
it should at least have contained some comment upon the evi- 
dence produced by the contestee if no part of that evidence was 
noted. But inthis respect the gentleman who has just addressed 
the House has been no fairer than his report. He has occupied 
more than an hour and a half of your time, and he has studiously 
avoided even a reference to the fact that the record contained 
a line of any other testimony than that produced by the contest- 
ant. I submit that this House, which must pass upon this case, 
had a right to expect fairer treatment at the hands of the gentle- 
man who has just addressed it. So far as the House knows from 
anything that it may have learned from either the report of the 
majority or the speech of my friend, the contestee permitted his 
case to go by default. How far from the truth this is I hope to be 
able to show. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, reference has been made to the fact that the 
district from which this contest comes is known as the black dis- 
trict of the State of South Carolina. It has been said that there 
was a majority of 20,000 negro voters in this district. 1t has also 
been said that the larger portion of this district was once com- 
prised within what was formerly known as the Seventh district— 
a district not a stranger to Congress,since there had been three 
contests from that district in the past. These statements were 
made with the evident design and pu of prejudicing the case 
of the contestee, when, as a matter of fact, that part of the dis- 
trict from which this contest comes, where it is pretended that 
there was not a fair and honest election, was never a part of the 
old Seventh district. 

The city of Charleston, where it is claimed there was no honest 
and fair election, was never a part of the Seventh district, and 
the contests which have been Sreaeed into this case for no other 
er oy than to create prejudice against the contestee had no re- 
ation to any election ever held in Charleston. Whilst it may be 
true, although there is no evidence of that fact, that there are 
20,000 negro majority in this district, it is also true that of that 
majority 18,000 reside in the counties outside of Charleston. There 
are less than 2,000 negro majority in the city of Charleston, and yet 
the committee throw out the entire vote of 20 precincts in Charles- 
ton on no better ground than the preponderance of negro voters 
over white voters, and find no fault with the election in the coun- 
ties where that preponderance is far greater. 

In the county of Beaufort, in this district, where there are 9 
negro voters to 1 white voter, after the most searching examination 
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as to the manner in which the registration was held and the vot- 


Ve 


ing done, my learned friend is obliged to abandon that county 
and to fall back upon the city of Charleston. where there were 
less than 14 colored voters to 1 white veter. 

In the county of Georgetown, to which particular reference has 


been made, and upon every si: election board in which tl 


ere 
was a Republican representative, there are 3 colored men to 1 
white man who is entitled to vote, and it is conceded that the 
election there was a fair one. If the gentleman’s reas e be 
sound he should apply it to the 5 counties outside of Charleston, 


and instead of giving the contestant, Murray, the paltry majority 


of 434 heshould give him at least 10,000. If this case is to be de- 
cided upon the theory that most of the negroes of voting age voted, 
and that they all voted for Murray, then he should be given at 
least 10,000 majority. If Colonel Elliott had received the negro 
vote in the counties where there were such immense negro miajori- 


ties in the same proportion that the uncontradicted evidence 
shows he did in Charleston, his majority would have been some- 
thing like 10,000 in the district. 

{merely mention these facts in order to impress upon the House 
that it will not do to decide this case upon the bare fact that there 
were more negroes of voting age in Charleston than there were 
white voters. For if you do that, and you pursue the same course 
asto the remainder of the district, you will have a very different 
result from that arrived at by the committee. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me toask him a ques- 


tion? He states that if the vote had been cast properly Colonel 
Elliott would have a majority of 10,000 in the district. Is that 
your statement? 

Mr. JONES. No; I did not say that. I said that, according to 
the reasoning employed in this report, he should have. 

Mr. HARDY. How could Colonel Elliott get a majority of 
10,000 in the district, when there were only 9,563 votes cast in the 


district—3,915 for Murray and 5,650 for Elliott? 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the gentleman how he could get it. 

Mr. HARDY. I know how he got what he did get 

Mr. JONES. Had he received the same proportion of negro 
votes in the counties that he is shown by the evidence to have re- 
ceived in Charleston his majority would have been very much 
larger than it was. 

Mr. HARDY. The colored men were prevented from register- 
ing because they were colored men and Republicans, and those 
who did register were prevented from voting. 

Mr. JONES. Iam now discussing the theory of the majority. 
I shall discuss the facts as they exist presently. The majority 
have entirely ignored the facts. One of the charges made is that 
in the city of Charleston there was not a fair registration. and 
that if there had been a fair registration Murray would have been 
elected. It is not contended that a single vote was counted for 
the contestee that he was not honestly entitled to. Nor is it con- 
tended that there was a single vote cast for the contestant that the 
managers of the election did not honestly count for him. The 
contention is that there were in that city six or eight thousand 
colored voters, and that by reason of the operation of the South 
Carolina election law, and the improper conduct of the officers of 
registration, those colored voters were not permitted to register. 

The evidence of the contestant does not sustain this charge, and 
the record is full of testimony taken on the part of the contestee 
that utterly disproves it. The negroes of Charleston were not 
united in the support of Murray. Theevidence of the contestant 
shows that many of them remained away from the polls, and 
that Colonel Elliott received the support of at least half of them, 
and that that half comprised the more respectable element. The 
committee say in their report that with the exception of some 
dissatisfaction on the part of a barbers’ association in the city of 
Charleston it is not shown that there was any dissatisfaction or 
disaffection as to the contestant in that city. There was wide- 
spread and deep-seated disaffection among the colored people of 
this district as to the contestant. The record is full of the testi- 
mony of the most reputable colored people in the city of Charles- 
ton, of colored men who are not members of the barbers’ associa- 
tion referred to, which clearly establishes that there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction on the part of the negro voters of Charleston 
with Murray. 

Let me tell the House why this dissatisfaction existed. The 
convention which nominated the contestant, as shown by the rec- 
ord in this case, was composed of 30 delegates. Eighteen of those 
delegates were sent from the city of Charleston and the county of 
Beaufort, and every one of them was unseated by the contestant 
and his friends. How this was done I am unable to explain, but 
it is in evidence and uncontradicted thatit was done. The entire 
delegation from the city of Charleston, which had been chosen at 
a@ primary, and which was opposed to Murray, was unseated and 
driven from the convention by the contestant, who now claims 
that with the exception of a barbers’ association in Charleston 
the colored voters of that city were united in his support. One 
of the most intelligent of the contestant’s witnesses testified that 
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ex-Congressmen Smalls and Miller, as well as the chairman of the 
Republican party in Beaufort County, where all three of them 
resided, were delegates to the nominating convention. They were 
all unseated in the interest of Murray, who was not even a resi- 
dent of the district which he wished to represent in Congress. 

After having procured the nomination by such means it is not 
surprising that the men who had received this treatment refused 
to support Murray or to regard him as their candidate. But the 
majority of the committee say the dissatisfaction only extended 
to a barbers’ dssociation. Let us see whether that be true or not. 
Here is the testimony of H. G. Thomas: 

2. State whether _— area member of the Republican or Democratic party. 

. [am a Republican. 
9. How long have you been a member of the Republican party? 
A. From its organization in the State after the reconstruction. 


Ps State whether or not you have been prominent in politics during that 
me. 


A. [have been. 
Q. Did you vote for the Republican candidate for Congress, George W. 
Murray, on the 6th day of November last? 
A. I did not. 
2 Give your reasons for not voting for him. 
I did not regard Mr. Murray as the regular] candidate of the Repub- 
ean party, and did not regard him as a citizen of the district. 
2 Jo you know whether Mr. Murray is a citizen of Charleston? 
. Tomy own knowledge I do not know, but he is not generally regarded 
as a citizen of Charleston and of this district. 


Q. State, if you know, whether the colored people of Charleston took much 
interest in his election. 


A. A large number did, mostly of persons who could not vote at a general 


election, not being qualified, and a large number of persons who is regarded 
az the rabble element of the communit 


Q. State whether the intelligent calewed people of the city of Charleston 
Se him. ; ; 

. Asa rule they did not, but some o? them did. 

The contestant, as a matter of fact, was at the time of the elec- 
tion a citizen of the Seventh Congressional district and actually 
then representing that district upon the floorof this House. He 
did not reside in the First district when the election took place, 
but lived in Sumter County, in the Seventh district, and was rep- 
resenting that district in the Fifty-third Congress. The colored 
people of Charleston were opposed to him because he was not a 
resident of their city; and because, moreover, he had obtained his 
pretended nomination by fraudulently unseating every single del- 
egate from the city of Charleston as well as those from the county 
of Beaufort. Is not, 1 ask, that a sufficient ground for the dissat- 
isfaction that existed in the city of Charleston as to this contest- 
ant? Every onesf the prominent colored politicians of this dis- 
trict, so far as I have been able to discover, was actively and 


earnestly opposed to his election. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 
I will ask youif itis not a fact that one of these witnesses testified 
that Murray lived in the same precinct with him, and that he 
yoted with him on election day at his precinct? 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman so asserts, I will accept his state- 
ment. Ido not remember any such testimony. Some one wit- 
ness out of the hundreds who testified may have said something 
of that kind, but the testimony is absolutely overwhelming to the 
effect that Murray was a resident of the Seventh 
district; that he lived at Sumter, in that district, and that he 
was actually representing that district upon this floor when the 
election took place. It does not matter what any one witness 
taay have said. There are the preven facts. It is well known by 
members here that he was at the time of the election actually 
representing the Seventh district upon this floor, and it is to be 
presumed that he resided in the district he represented. 

But we are not left to presumptions. The record is full of the 
testimony of reputable witnesses that the contestant did not reside 
in Charleston or in the first district, of which it is and was a et. 
The negroes of that city did not look u him es a resident, and the 
more intelligent ones in that city and district refused to — 
and did not support him. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
may adopt theories and indulge presumptions based upon the fact 
that there are more colored than white voters in Charleston, and 
those theories and presumptions may satisfy their consciences; but 
the stubborn fact remains that the negroes of Charleston, as shown 
by the evidence of colored men, were in a great measure opposed 
to Murray and refused to support him. 

Here is the testimony of one W. A. Thomas. He testifies that 
he is a Republican mal that he has never been a member of any 
other political party. 

2. owe you or not vote for Congressman on the 6th day of November last? 

, 8, 

2 For whom did you vote? 

A. For Colonel Elliott. 

2 Why did you not vote for the Republican candidate? 
. Because I objected to him. 

Q. Why did you oe to him? 

. Because at the time he was not considered a resident of the district he 
wanted to pegrenens; and, furthermore, he was not my choice of candidate, 
end a generally understood antipathy that he had for a man that was not a 
black man, the color question being brought into the campaign. 


The record shows that the colored question figured in this elec- 
tion ‘n asomewhat unusual and novel way. It was generally 
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understood that the contestant had an antipathy for a coloroq 
man whose skin was merely brown or yellow. © is himself a 
black man, and because he hated brown people, those of that color 
it seems, would not support him. ; 
Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
the evidence to which I refe awhile ago,as the gentleman did 
not seem familiar with it, the testimony of W. D. P. Arnan, on 
page 803 of the record. He says: 


I was acting as chairman of managers at the Federal W ioe 
precinct, on 6th November last. poll, Ward 9, first 


He was asked: 


2. Was Congressman Murray there that day? 

. Yes, sir; on three or four occasions; he voted there; he spoke to me: he 
knew me, and he said, ‘* We have had a very quiet election, everything ‘has 
pamed off pay ”; and, in fact, he met me almost every day for threo or 
our days after the election and spoke to me about it; he was living in the 
neighborhood was the reason that I 


t lsaw so often, 
%. Are you itively sure that Mr. Murray voted there that day? 


Iam positively sure. 

That is the evidence that I spoke of as showing that Mr. Murray 
was a resident of the district and voted in the city at that election. 

Mr. JONES. My friend reads that bit of testimony, which he 
says is the testimony of one of the contestee’s witnesses. I con- 
gratulate him upon the fact that I have at last induced him to 
refer to some of the evidence which the contestee has introduced 
into this case. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Did I not refer to the testimony of Rob- 
son, one of the witnesses of the contestee? 

Mr. JONES. In your report you do not refer to him or his tes- 
timony. But the witness whose testimony you have read was not 
testifying as to Murray’s residence. He merely remarked inci- 
dentally that helived in his neighborhood. He was there, I know, 
looking after his canvass, and that is all the witness meant to say. 
Here, Mr. Speaker, is the testimony of another witness, J. J. 
Young. He was examined upon this very point. He was asked 
the direct question as to whether Murray was or was not regarded 
as a resident of the First district. Here is his testimony: 

2. Are you a colored or white man? 
. [am a colored man. 
2 Are you a Republican or Democrat? 
. Lam a Republican. 
2. How long hove you been a Republican? 
. Ever since I have been allowed to vote in South Carolina and have been 
a citizen of this State. I have been here since 1850. 
Q. State whether or not you have taken an active part in politics during 
all these years. 
A. [have taken an active part in all elections, having been a manager and 
supervisor at various times. 
ue a ever held any official position under the Republican party of 
this § 
A I have held the potiice of deputy coroner, have been port warden, 
light-house keeper, and also bailiff at the United States court. 
. Do you hold any office in the colored ent of the State? 
e . sir; Iam colonel commanding the Regiment of the National 
na 


a State whether you voted for Murray at the Federal poll on the 6th day 
of November last. : 
A. I did not vote at the Federal poll either for Mr. Murray or Mr. Elliott. 
. Are youa red voter of the city of Charleston? 
. Yes, sir [and shows his re: ration certificate}. 


2. State whether you have always been a registered voter. 
. Yes; since 1882. 


2 mre. you ever had any trouble in getting your certificate? 
. No, sir. 


. Does any intelligent and respectable colored man have any trouble in 
golties a ongietrenion certificate? 

A. Lecan’t say that. I have never had any trouble in getting mine. 

Q. Were the better class of the colored people of the city of Charleston—I 
mean the enteiaent colored people—in favor of Mr. Murray? 


A. I don’t think they were. 
9. Was Mr. Murray the regular Republican candidate by the 
ye > ge ority of us he was not. 


red people of this city? 

A. A a lar; 

9. d they consider him a resident of this district? 

(Objected to as leading.) 

A. No, sir: I did not, and a great many others did not. 

This is the testimony of an intelligent colored man, the com- 
mander of a regiment of the National Guard, a man who has 
filled four important trusts under a Republican Administration, 
and he declares under oath that the contestant was not the choice 
of a large majority of the colored Republicans in the city of 
Charleston, and was not regarded by them as a resident of the 
district. I will also read the testimony of D. L. ——— 
lican, the chairman of the mal Republican ttee 
in that district. This man whose testimony I am now about to read 
was not only a colored man and a Republican but he was the 
chairman of the Congressional ublican committee of the dis- 
trict. Surely his testimony should be accepted by my Republican 
friends over there. 


Q. Are youa blican or a Democrat? 
A. lama a ican. 
2. How lo ve you been a Republican? 
. Always have been. 
Q. State whether you hold any position of prominence in the Republican 


party. 
A. Up to the last election I was chairman of the Republican 
ty, and also I still chairman until the matter is settled. 
ssoun were swe conventions in the city of Charleston and the matter 
has got to be settled by the State executive 








? Some twenty-five years. 
. And’you have been a Republican during all this time? 
? Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you voted at the Congressional election on the 6th day of 
Nevember last. ; 

A. Yes, I did; but for neither of the candidates; I voted a blank ballot. 

. Why did you not vote for Mr. Murray? 

A. Beeause he was not my choice and I said I would not vote for him, and 
that is why [did not. 
Did you consider him the regular candidate of the Republican party? 
No; I did not. 
Why did you not? 
Because he was not nominated by the regular convention. 
Who was nominated by the regular convention? 


? S was. 
Q. Were the members of the regular convention unanimously in favor of 
Mr. i. and in opposition to Mr. Murray? 
A. No, sir. 
. Were a great many of them? 
? A majority was in favor of Mr. Smalls and he got the majority of votes. 
. Was not this the case with them at the election? 
I can’t say, for I took no part in the election. 
State whether or not you generally take a great deal of interest in the 
elections. 
did not take any interest in it. 
2. Do you consider Mr. Murray aresident of this district? 
No; I never have. 
2. Do you know where his home and his family are? 
m I don’t know now, but I knew up to that time that it was in Sumter 
unty. 
. Is that in the First or Seventh Congressional district? 
. Sumter County is in the Seventh. 


Iam not aware, Mr. Speaker, that any of the witnesses whose 
names and testimony I have read belong to the barbers’ associa- 
tion to which we are told the dissatisfaction with Mr. Murray was 
confined. Here is the testimony of still another witness, Hastings 
Gantt. He testifies that he was a representative in the State 
house of representatives for fourteen years. This is what he says 
in part: 


Q. Whom did you support for Congress from this district at the last elec 
tion—November 6, 1894? 
A. 1 voted for Colonel Elliott. 
. Do you mean William Elliott, the contestee in this cause? 
. [don't know what meaning: I know I voted for him for Congress. 
Q. Did you vote for William Elliott, of Beaufort, 8. C., who was one of the 
candidates for Congress? 
A. Yes. 
e Did you give him your support for Congress at the last election? 
. The time was so short that I could not give him the proper support that 
I should. 
2 Did yeu give him the best support you could in the time? 
. Yes; I did. 
2. Are you a Democrat or a Republican? 
. Republican. 
Q. Why did you support Wi 
when Murray was the Republic 
A. I supported Mr. Elliott because he got upon the stand and explained to 
the ool at that meeting that he was the one that used every effort to 
establish the navy station in this district. That's one. The next particular 
one is that he succeeded in passing a law giving the former owners of these 
lands their money,and let we, the people, keep the land, who have got it. I 
say, when he has done that much for us, knowing, as I do, that the land could 
be taken from us, I say I could not do otherwise than vote for him for Congress, 
with thanks to him for doing it. And the candidate against him was not in 
this district, and it was known that he lived in another district. 
2 a you in the legislature fourteen years as a Republican? 
. Yes 


x 
Q. 






1 candidate? 


, Do you know if other Republicans on St. Helena Island also supported 
Col. William Elliott for Cor gress? 
A. Yes; there are other Republicans who supported him. 
2. Do you know if anumber of Republicans supported him on this island? 
. I know a good deal more supported him this time than in tho past. 


The testimony of this witness is very long, and I can not take 
the time to read it all, but he shows that there was great dissatis- 


faction among the Republican colored men with the candidacy of | 
I have here also the testimony of York Smalls, | 
another colored man who does not belong to the Barbers’ Associa- | 


the contestant. 


tion. He testifies that large numbers of colored people were so 
dissatisfied with the way the nomination was secured by a candi- 
date who was not a resident of the district that they would not 
mares’ him and that many of them voted for the contestee. I 
will not take up the time of the House by reading it. 

Then here is the testimony of Oliver Middleton, another colored 
man, a colored farmer living in Beaufort County. He was asked: 


x 


Who did you epqert the last election day for Congress? 


I supported Col. William Elliott for Congress. 
. Did a large number, to your knowledge, support Col. William Elliott at 
this precinct? 


A. Yes; the bi 
2. Were they 
. Republicans. 
. Are you a member of the Grand Army of the Republic? 
. Yes; old soldier. 
Q. Please state the regiment and company to which you belonged durin 


t he ever got here yet. 
publicans or Democrats that supported him? 


the late war. ™ 
A. Company H, Twenty-first. 
. Twenty-first Volunteers or Regulars? 


z: Twenty-first Volunteers. 
2. To what camp of the Grand Army of the Republic do you belong? 
. Hunter Post, No. 9, at Beaufort. 
9 Mention, if you know of any, what prominent Republicans supported 
Col. William Elliott, the contestee. on this island. 
A. I can tell you there is William Capers, York Small, Robert Middleton, 
Meyers, anda good deal of them boys—Simon Mitchell, Sancho Mitchell, 





For how many years have you been active and prominent in politics? 


This is the first one where a Republican candidate was running and I | 
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yood deal more, but I can't 


Abel Pope, July Middleton, Jul 
remember all now 
Q. Why did they vote against and work against George W 


ius Middleton; a 


Murray when 


he was the Republic an candidate 
A. Because all the boys were started out to vote for General Small; after 
General Small was defraud then all the boys turned and said they will give 


Colonel Elliott their vote. 
But, Mr. Speaker, if I can produce the testimony of probably 
leading colored man in the city of Charleston, a Republican 
now and always, a man who was put upon the stand by the con- 
testant himself for the purpose of showing that he was the choice 
of the colored Republicans of Charleston and that he had received 


their united support, but who testified to just the contrary, I think 


| can justly claim that I have made out my case upon this point 


at least. 

I read now from the testimony of W. H. Robertson, who swears 
that he is a cabinetmaker and upholsterer, colonel of the First 
Regiment of National Guard of South Carolina, and acting 
brigadier-general of the First Brigade, National Guard, of that 
State. He voted for Murray,and his testimony must be accepted 
by him, since he is his own witness. 

I ask the careful attention of the House to the testimony of this 
man as I now read it: 


Q. Give your name, occupation, and state whether or not you hold any offi 
cial position; and if so, state what it 


is 





A. W. H. Robertson; cabinetmaker and upholsterer; Iam colonel of the 
First Regiment National Guard of South Carolina, and now r- 
general of the First Brigade National Guard of South Carolina 

Q. Are you a registered voter of the city of Charleston? 

A. Tam 

Q. How long have you been connected as an officer of the National Guard 
of South Carolina? 

A. From its formation, in 1869 

Q. Are you acquainted generally with the intelligent and business colored 
people of the city of Charleston? 

A. Lam. 

Q. Have or not your relations with them been of such character as to know 
the political feeling that oxists among them? 

A. Toa great extent 

Q. Whom did th support at the last election for Congress between 


| William Elliott and George W. Murray? 


iam Elliott and oppose George W. Murray, | 


A. Both of them 

Q. I mean whom did the majority support? 
A. lam not able to say. 

Q. Whom did you support? 








A. George W "ray 

Q. There were, dnring the canvass, two factions of the Republ party 
in the city of Charleston, were there not? 

Objected to as leading.) 

A. Yes 

Q. How, or in what manner, was a settlement between the two ns 
made? 

A. By the national executive committee 

This man is one of the leading colored men of South Carolina. 
He was once chairman of the waterworks committee of Charles- 
ton. But I will read the remainder of his testimony: 

Q. General, as a matter of fact, you hold as high a position of honor in the 
military circles as any colored man in the State, do you not? 

A. I do. 

Q. Have you not always held a position of honor and been well thought of 

| and respected by the citizens of Charleston generally? 

A. Ihave: I’ve held the position of alderman of this city and supervisor of 
High School of Charleston for two years 

@. The High School of Charleston is a white school, is it n 

A. Yes: and was elected to the city council of Charlest and was chair 
man of the committee on waterworks of the city 

Q. And have always been a Republican? 

A. Always 

Q. Do you know R. C. Brown, colored attorney in this city? 

A Id ). 

Q. What official position does he hold in the Republican party at this time? 

A. Congressional chairman of this district. 


Is he not also well thought of here? 
To the best of my knowledge 
. Was he not bitterly opposed to Mr. Murray? 


. He was. 
Q. Do you know J. H. Legaré? 
A. I do. 
Q. Is he not also well thought of by the colored people, and a leading and 


intelligent colored man? 
A. He is; he is adjutant of my regiment. 
. Was he not also bitterly opposed to Mr. Murray? 
A. He so expressed himseif to me 
Q. Did he not even vote for Mr. Elliott? 
A. Not tomy knowledge. 
Q. Do you know D. L. Adams? 
A. I do. 





Q. Is he not a leader among the colored people, and does he not hold a high 
office in the-Republican party? 

A. He does. 

Q. Then a great many of the leading intelligen 
opposed to Mr. Murray? 

A. They were divided upon that head. 


t colored Republicans were 


Q. You finally got your certificate, did you not? 

A. I did. os 

Q. You saw no fraud yourself while at the registration office, did you? 
| A. Isaw none. 
Q. And you could not say whether a majority of the colored people were in 
| favor of or opposed to Mr. Murray? 
| A. They were equally divided, to the best of my knowledge 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there were about 8,000 colored voters in 
Charleston, and there were some 6,000 white voters in that city, 
and this contestant’s witness placed on the stand by him to dis 
| approve the charge that the colored people were divided at this 
election, testifies to the best of his belief and from a thorough 
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knowledge of the colored people of that city, 
equally divided in their support of Murray and Elliott. Suppose 
you give, on this testimony, one-half of the colored voters of that 
city to Elliott. If you do you will increase his majority largely 
over that given him by the election boards. The gentleman who 
80 ably, astutely, and adroitly opened the case for the contestant 
did not deign to refer to this testimony. He dismissed the subject 
by saying that there was no disaffection of any consequence on the 
part of the colored people of this district toward the contestant; 
that what little there was was confined to a colored barber’s asso- 
ciation. [have dwelt upon this somewhat in order to illustrate 
the unfairness with which the majority have treated the testi- 
mony in this case. 

I have read to the House the whole testimony of the colored 
commander of the colored brigade of South Carolina, one who has 
been chairman of the city waterworks committee of Charleston, 
one who has always been a Republican, and who voted for Mur- 
ray, and who was put on the stand by Murray. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERSTREET, Be kind enough to explain what kind of 
a division it-was in the colored vote of Charleston when Murray 
was given but 397 out of a total vote of 6,000. 

Mr. JONES. I will, with pleasure. I have shown already that 
a number of the very men who testify did not vote for either 
party to this contest. The testimony in the record shows that 
the colored voters in the main kept a from the polls and re- 
fused to vote, because they had no candidate. Of the compara- 
tively few who voted, many voted for Colonel Elliott. There was 
not half of the white vote of Charleston cast at this election, be- 
cause it was not supposed that Colonel Elliott had any serious 
opposition. But why do you adopt one rule in the city of Charles- 
ton and a different one in the counties? If you are going to take 
the census and count for Murray all the colored people of voting 
age in Charleston, why do you not count all in Beaufort for him? 
‘There the preponderance of colored people is as 9 to 1, and there 
the colored people remained away from the polls just as they did 
in Charleston, and for less reason. You utterly failed to secure 
any testimony in that county upon which to throw out its vote, 
and you have had to abandon the contest there. You have none 
that is reliable as to Charleston, but you say the testimony as to 
the manner of holding the election there justifies your action, 
and when it is shown that the testimony amounts to worse than 
nothing, ah fall back upon the census and stolidly maintain that 
a negro always votes the Republican ticket, even when he swears 
that he does not. But how absurd is this contention when it is 
shown by your own witness that the colored vote was equally 
divided, and it can not be shown that a single white vote was cast 
for the contestant. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. If he got 2,800 white votes, what be- 
came of the colored votes, as he only received 2,811 votes in all 
in Charleston? 

Mr. JONES. He got all the white votes cast. 


If he got as 
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that they were | colored people than there are whites and where the colo 


: : ; red vote 
was larger in proportion than it was in the country districts, and 


have assumed, without evidence upon which to base the assump. 
tion, that because Elliott received more votes in Charleston than 
his negro contestant did, there was something wrong about the 
election. I say the same reasoning ought to apply more strong] y 
to the country districts, with the vote of which you can find no 
fault. Complaint is only made against Charleston, where there is 
a far less preponderance of colored voters than is to be found in 
the counties that were formerly in the Seventh district—counties 
from which contests, as you say, have come in the past. Think 
of this! There are 9 blacks to 1 white in Beaufort County. You 
took testimony there, and after the most searching investigation 
you abandoned the charges of fraud which had been made against 
the officers of election in that county and ask this House to be- 
lieve that the loyalty of the colored voter to the Republican party 
is confined to Charleston, where, comparatively, they are not so 
numerous as in other parts of the First district. 

You do this because you are driven to this course in order to 
take away the seat of a Democrat who was fairly elected and give 
it to a negro who was not elected. Upon your theory Murray 
should have been given by you 2,000 majority in Charleston, and 
18,000 in the remainder of the district, but instead of this you con- 
tent yourself with figuring out for him a bare majority of 434. 

He is entitled to 2,000 in Charleston if he is entitled to the 217 
that are given him there; and if you are going to proceed upon the 
theory that every man is a Republican whose skin is black—if, in 
spite of the fact that a colored voter swears on the Holy Evan- 
gelists that he did not vote the Republican ticket, you are going to 
hold that he did vote it—you ought to give the contestant 20,000 
majority, and not cut down his majority to 437, as you have done. 
If you are going to count some of the colored voters for Murray 
merely because they are colored men, then you should have enough 
regard for consistency and decency to count all of them for him. 
There is just as much reason for counting all as there is for count- 
ing any part of them. 

The report of the committee states that the chief ground of con- 
test is the ‘‘ alleged fraudulent conduct of the supervisors of reg- 
istration, whereby many voters were deprived of their right to 
register, and the fraudulent and intentional mistakes in the reg- 
istration certificates, which occasioned the rejection of the bal 
lots.” Now mark you, the report states this as the chief ground 
on which this contest is ened Yet when my friend from Indi- 
ana discussed the testimony bearing upon the registration he used 
these significant words: 


When I refer to this testimony, it is not to place this case upon that testi- 
mony. 

Well may he make this admission! To throw out twenty pre- 
cincts upon such testimony as is to be found in this record would 
be to commit the grossest outrage ever perpetrated by blind 
partisanship. 

There are 25 witnesses who testify as to the manner in which 
the registration was conducted—1} to a precinct. They are all 


many colored votes as Murray received, then only about 2,400 of | ignorant, and most of them are without occupation. There is not 


the 6,000 whites voted, for all who went to the polls voted for 
Elliott. The white voters turned out badly as well as the blacks. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JONES. Well, my time is limited, as the gentleman 
knows, and his questions are usually very long. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to ask this question: In the county of 
Charleston there are said to be 8,000 colored voters and 6,000 white 
voters. Mr. Elliott received 2,811 votes. Presumably these were 
white votes, and maybe some of his colored friends, but out of 
8,000 colored votes only 897 were cast for Murray. Now, what 
became of the 7,603 colored voters who did not vote at all? Did 

ou disfranchise them by your nefarious and unconstitutional reg- 
istration law, so that they were not permitted to vote at all? 

Mr. JONES. How doesthe gentleman account for the fact that 
in the large negro county of Georgetown, where you admit the 
election was fair, Murray received only about 700 votes? The 
colored voters remained at home in Georgetown, Beaufort, and 
other counties, and they did the same thing in Charleston. 

Mr. HARDY. Eleven hundred. 

Mr. JONES. Exactly 743 votes were cast for Murray in the 
county of Georgetown. 

Mr. HARDY. I can answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. JONES. I decline to be further interrupted. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has propounded a question, and 
1 want to answer it. 

Mr. JONES. I decline to be interrupted. 

. Mr. HARDY. Will you notallow me toanswer your own ques- 
lon? 

Mr. JONES. I will not be interrupted. I am not going to 
allow the gentleman to make another speech in my time. He has 
done cnpnet of that already. 

Mr. DY. Isimply wanted to answer your question. 

Mr. JONES. The point I make is this: The majority have sin- 
gled out the city of Charleston, where there are very few more 


one of them whose testimony is not rebutted by from one to three 
witnesses of character, good standing, and intelligence. Many of 
them make contradictory statements, and some of them are shown 
to be theassociates of thievesand gamblers. One of themis shown 
by overwhelming testimony to have deliberately and knowingly 
perjured himself. Against that testimony the contestee has set 
the testimony of men of high character and standing in that com- 
munity, men whose testimony has not been attacked or impeached, 
and, I take it, it can not be. 

Those witnesses in the main do not testify to the time that they 
offered to register. They do not testify as to the circumstances 
under which they were rejected. It does not appear even from 
their testimony whether they were properly or improperly re- 
jected. And as to every single one of these witnesses, as I have 
said, the contestee has in uced testimony absolutely refuting 
their statements. 

I will read the testimony of one of the witnesses relied upon by 
the gentleman from Indiana. I submit that if this witness were 
uncontradicted his testimony would afford no excuse for thro 
out the entire oo at the precinct at which he desired to vote. 


will read all of his testimony in chief: 
2. Give your name, , and residence. 
. Alexander McNeill; aged 39 years; reside at No. 6 


2. State where you were on the 6th day of November last 
. At Federal poll, W: pes y 2. 

7 At what time did you arrive and how long did you remain at that poll? 
. I got there between 3.30 and 4 o’clock and remained until the poll closed. 

2. Did you vote there that day? 
. No, sir; they would not allow me. 

2. Did you have a registration certificate? 


. Yes, sir 
. The registration certificate that you had, did you try tohaveitc ? 
é 1 did, every Monday in the mouth until they finished and ee: 
office. 
. Did you see the supervisor at any of the times you went there? 
3 You, air and when it came on late the police would drive us away. 


That is the testimony of one of the witnesses referred to and 
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relied upon by my friend. This witness states that he had a reg- 
istration certificate. The law of South Carolina provides that 
where a man changes his residence, although he may have a cer- 
tificate, he must surrender that certificate and be registered again. 
He does not state that he had not changed his residence. He sim- 
ply states that he went there and they would not allow him to 
yote. But I appeal to the lawyers in this House to say, even if 
this witness was improperly denied the right to vote, whether the 
whole poll at his precinct should be thrown out and hundreds of 
legal voters disfranchised on that account? The most that this 
House can do if it be thought that this man was improperly denied 
the right to vote and that he would have voted for the contestant 
had he been allowed to vote, is to count his vote for the contestant. 
There can be found no warrant either in law or justice for the 
course which is advocated by the majority of the committee. To 
throw out this and other precincts upon such testimony as this, 
even were it admitted to be true, would] be the greatest of outrages. 

I may as well say now and here as later that if every voter who 
claims to have been refused the right to vote, or that it is claimed 
by anybody was not ee for any cause to vote, were to have 
his vote counted by this House for the contestant, he would then 
lack more than a thousand votes of enough to elect him. Unless 
the number of voters whose rights have been denied is large enough 
to materially affect the result, such denial can not vitiate the elec- 
tion. That is the well-established doctrine upon this subject; so 
that if we concede that the managers of the election improperly 
refused those who are shown to have offered to vote, or’who would 
have offered but for the knowledge that they would be refused, it 
would not vitiate the election. The majority of the committee 
would have counted the votes of such persons as this witness 
quick enough had there been enough of them in all to elect the 
contestant. There were not enough, and so they concluded that 
since he must be given a seat in this House the only way to do it 
was to throw out a sufficient number of polls to accomplish the 
result desired. 

At Haut Gap precinct, in Berkeley County, there was no regular 

li opened on the day of the election. The managers appointed 

id not appear. To remedy this the negroes appointed three of 
their number managers of election and caused a poll to be opened. 
At this improvised election there were 217 votes cast for Murray 
and none for Elliott. The entire committee are of the opinion that 
these votes should be counted, and they go to make up the 434 ma- 
jority which the majority of the committee give Murray. With- 
out these votes, which I concede to belong ew | to the contestant, 
his majority, asthe majority of the committee have figured it out, 
would be only 217. 

Mr. Speaker, it is but proper that I should add that it was no 
fault of the contestee that the election managers did not open a 
poll at Haut Gap precinct. The contestant, as the record shows, 
made every possible effort to have the polls opened at all the pre- 
cincts in the district and ———_ atthis precinct. In the speech 
made by the chairman of this committee [Mr. McCa. of _ 
chusetts] in the Johnson vs. Stokes case a few days ago—a case 
that also came here from South Carolina—that gentleman said— 
I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the record, no evidence any 
where, that there was any special wrongdoing in connection with the election 
on the part of the contestee or on the part of any of the sitting members in these 
South Carolina contests. In one district, certainly, where they had not for 

ears opened certain polls, where the black voters are great] fn the major- 
iy. the contestee, Mr. Elliott, before the election was held came out and 
urged thatallthe polls be opened, and it was against his protest that the polls 
were closed on that day. 

Mr. Speaker, in the other cases from South Carolina that have 
been before this House, all of which were considered by the Elec- 
tions Committee of which I am a member, the registration laws 
and the method of executing those laws played a much more im- 
— part than they doin the case now under consideration. 

mtlemen should not jpn any impressions that may have been 
made upon their minds concerning the registration of voters in 
South Carolina to prejudice them in this case. On the 24th day 
of December, 1890, the legislature of South Carolina provided for 
@ new registration of voters in the city of Charleston. All per- 
sons ae prior to that date in the city of Charleston were 
equi to register in order to be able to vote at any election. 
Before the of this act, which only applied to Charleston, 
it had been held throughout the State of South Carolina that all 
persons old enough and entitled to register in the year 1882, and 
who did not then a, were not thereafter entitled to vote. 
It was this construction of the registration law of South Carolina 
which gave rise to so much complaint, and it was to remove this 
ust cause of complaint that the legislature passed the act I have 
ust alluded to. hy it was not made applicable to the entire 
tate I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized, and 
I yield to my colleague such portion of the time I am allowed as 
he may desire. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under the act of December, 1890, a 
new registration took place in the city of Charleston. Three 
gentlemen of high character, of social and business standing and 
reputation, were appointed to hold this registration. I am in- 
formed, and it is so stated in one of the briefs filed by counsel, 
that they were all bank presidents. They sat continuously for 
three months in the city of Charleston in the year 1891. They 
moved the place of registration from point to point in order that 
every man, white and black, in the city and entitled to register 
might have an opportunity to do so. 

The record shows that there were at least 4,721 colored voters 
registered in Charleston on the day of the election. In other 
words, there were registered more than 4,000, more colored voters 
in Charleston than the contestant received votes. 

Mr.OVERSTREET. From what source does the gentleman get 
that information? 

Mr. JONES. I get it from this source: It appears from the 
record that the certificate of one of the voters who actually voted 
was numbered 11213. As there were only 6,492 white persons of 
voting age in Charleston, and presuming for the sake of this argu- 
ment that all of them were registered, the difference between that 
number and 11,213 is 4,721. There must have been at least 4,721 
colored people registered, and there were doubtless many more. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. And that list of registration certificates 
would include the certificates issued by all the supervisors after 
1890? 

Mr. JONES. All of them, I think, after 1890. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Allof them after 1882? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; not atall; because the law provided that 
every one of the old certificates should be surrendered, and that 
no man could vote inthe city of Charleston unless he had a certifi- 
cate issued after that date. The holder of certificate No. 11213 
registered after the year 1890, or else he would not have been 
allowed to vote. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Now, then, were there not certificates by 
Cantwell alone and by George W. Williams alone, and when you 
compute the number, you must compute those issued by all the 
various registration commissioners? 

Mr. JONES. My reply to that is that the certificate of which 
I have spoken was issued by the board of commissioners. The 
board sat prior to the appointment of Cantwell and Williams, 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Another question 

Mr. JONES. But does that answer you sufficiently? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir. Is it nota fact that when a cer- 
tificate issued under the law of 1882 was surrendered under the 
new registration law, the supervisors, when a new one was issued 
in its stead, took the same number as the old certificate? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; there is not a line in this record to that 
effect, and I am informed by gentlemen familiar with the opera- 
tion of this registration law that it is not true. It appears from 
the evidence in the record that the board of commissioners regis- 
tered the bulk of those entitled to vote in Charleston during the 
early days of the three months that they sat, and that for days 
before they closed their books no one appeared to be registered. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Is it not true that the Charleston News 
and Courier, the morning after the election, stated that there were 
not 3,500 registration certificates issued by the new board? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know whether that is true or 
never heard it before. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Well, I know it is true, 

Mr. JONES. Ido not know and I donot care what the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, or the Boston Journal, or the New York 
Herald, or the Washington Post, or any other paper said aboutit. 

Mr.OVERSTREET. Is not the Charleston News and Courier 
the leading Democratic paper of South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know whether it is or not, and if it were 
it would have no bearing upon this case. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You are deficient in political informa- 
tion. a.) 

Mr. JONES. Thereis nota single word in this record to the 
effect that the News and Courier published anything on the sub- 
ject, and if my friend from Indiana, able lawyer as he is, wants 
the House to try this case upon what he says appeared in the 


not. I 


Charleston News and Courier, but which is not in the record, I 
can only express my surprise. When the gentleman has to fall 
back upon newspaper rumors to sustain his case he must feel that 
his cause is indeed a desperate one. If the News and Courier ever 


published anything in regard to the registration law of South 
Carolina it does not appear in the record, and I shall not travel 
outside of that. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will read some of the testimony in the rec- 
ord bearing upon this subject, and I will read from that given by 
one of the contestant’s own witnesses. 

The record which I hold in my hand contains a thousand pages. 
How many colored men testify in this record in the interest of the 
contestant I am unable to say, but this I do say: There is not a 
single witness for the contestant who assails the fairness of the 
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registration in the city of Charleston made under the act of 1890. 


There is not a witness who testifies for the contestant who has | contested election cases. 


dared to say that the registration conducted by the board of com- 
missiouers in Charleston was not fairly and honestly conducted. 

i call my friend’s attention now to the testimony of one of his 
own witnesses, H. W. Purvis. This witness testifies as strongly 
as any witness in this case in favor of the contestant, and he is cer- 
tainly one of the most, if not the most, intelligent of all his 


witnesses. He says of himself: 

I have lived in Charleston County about seventeen years; I was a member 
of the legislature in 1868-1870; was special agent of Treasurer Department; 
adjutant-general of South Carolina for four years; was inspector of customs 
in J8#77; deputy United States revenue collector and inspector of customs | 


in 1480-1884; clerk in internal-revenue office, 1891. 


That man ought to be a pretty good Republican, ought he not? 
We did not put him upon the stand. He is a witness for the con- 
testant. Here is what he testifies to, and I want to call special 
attention to it. There is a part of this testimony that some of my 
friends from South Carolina will probably repudiate, but that 
portion of it which applies to Charleston no man testifying in this 
case has undertaken to assail or contradict. He was asked this 
question: 

During the four years previous to the last election, what have you seen at 
the supervisor of registration’s office’? 

Lie answered: 

From the enactment of the law in 1882 up to the opeetetnent of the com- 
mission of George W. Williams, Smalls, and O'Neil in 1890, who were ap- 
pointed under an act to revise the registration in Charleston County, the 
whole system of registration, as far as the colored citizens are concerned, has 
been a shameful apology for registration, which I think any honest man 
would bear me out in saying. Under the commission I believe everybody 
was fairly dealt with, and none were refused who were entitled to register. 

It will be observed that the witness states that from 1882 up to 
1890 the whole system in South Carolina had been a shameful 
apology for registration; but when he comes to registration under 
the commission he says: 

Under the commission I believe everybody was fairly dealt with and none 
were refused who were entitled to register. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana in the speech which 
he has just made assails the fairness of the registration made in 
Charleston, but not one of his witnesses has done so directly. 
Some ignorant negroes testify that they were refused registration 
certificates, but they do not tell the circumstances under which 
the refusals were made, and even their testimony—vague and in- 
definite as it is—is contradicted in every material particular. 

I have shown out of the mouth of the most intelligent witness 

for the contestant that the registration was absolutely fair, and 
that no man who had a right to register was refused registration. 
In addition to that, it is clear that there were over 4,000 more 
colored people registered in Charleston than voted for the con- 
testant, The only way by which this registration is attempted 
to be assailed is by showing that in 20 precincts a total of 25 peo- 
ple were not allowed to vote because they either did not have 
certificates or their certificates were improperly made out. All 
that can possibly be claimed is that those men would have voted 
for Murray had they been permitted to vote. Give their votes to 
Murray and give him every other vote of every negro who claims 
that for any cause whatever he was not permitted to vote for the 
contestant, and you can not elect him by 1,000 votes. Do not out- 
rage justice and decency by throwing out the entire vote at 20 
precincts and disfranchising 2,400 legal voters. To do this is to 
pay too dear a price for one seat in Congress, even if it is to be 
given to a negro contestant, when you already have an enormous 
majority of 150. 
My friend from Indiana referred to the testimony of Alexan- 
der McNeill, Scipio Brown, Edward Grant, and James Carter. 
Even if these witnesses were uncontradicted, they prove nothing. 
They do not state when they got their certificates, and if they 
got them prior to 1891 they had no right to vote and were prop- 
erly rejected. But as I have already shown all that could pos- 
sibly be claimed is that the votes of these witnesses should be 
counted for the contestant. 

There is no testimony showing improper conduct on the part of 
the managers of the election in Charleston. It is only claimed 
that 6 votes more than were actually received by the contestee 
were counted for him and I wiil speak of those later on. 

What is true of the testimony of the witnesses referred to by 
the gentleman from Indiana is true of all who testified for the 
contestant. The testimony of everyone of themisrebutted. The 
contestee has by no means allowed this case to go by default 
acainst him; but in many instances where the contestant has 
offered the testimony of but one colored man the contestee has 


met that testimony with the testimony of as many as three intel-. 


ligent and honorable white men. The report of the committee 
studiously and purposely avoids any mention of this testimony. 
The majority of the committee cite testimony as if that testi- 
mony stood uncontradicted, and ask this House to judge this case 
upon thatevidence. The Fifty-first Congress has been thesubject 


| 
| 
| 
| 





———— 


of much bitter criticism for the manner in which it disposed of 
{ have taken the pains to examine those 


_ cases, and I say without fear of contradiction that there was not 


a case decided by the Fifty-first Congress where its action was so 
open to just criticism as will be the action of this House if it 
adopts the report of the majority of the committee. 

In this connection there is one matter that may as well be re- 
ferred to now. Justice to the contestee as well as justice to this 
House requires that I mentionit. It is that whilst my friend from 
Indiana has referred to his report as the report of the committee 
and he may be right in thus speaking of it, he knows the difficulty 
he experienced in getting it out of the committee. He knows 
also, as I know, that when the vote was taken on this case in com- 
mittee, however members may vote now, the resolution unseat- 
ing the contestee was adopted by a bare majority of one vote. 
He also well knows that two of the Republican members of the 
committee have up to this moment refrained from expressing in 
committee any opinion upon the case. If either of them thinks 


| the contestant ought to be seated I am unaware of that fact. 


I have consumed much time in discussing the charges against 
the manner in which the registration was conducted. The charge 
is also made that no Republicans represented the Republican party 
on the election boards in the city of Charleston. That is true. 
The election law of the State of South Carolina does not provide 
for party representation on these boards, and the party in control 
in the city of Charleston did not put any colored people on the 
boards. The managers, or rather the commissioners of election, 
have testified that the Republicans did not make application for 
representation in time to enable them to put Republicans on the 
various boards, had they desired to do so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however that may be, is this House to be 
asked to declare the election held in certain precincts in Charles- 
ton void upon this ground? No man of ordinary intelligence and 
fairness will make any such contention. It must, however, be 
clear to everybody that if the election is to be vitiated in any pre- 
cinct for this reason it must be set aside in every one where the 
same conditions existed. There can be no denying this propo- 
sition. 

It is urged as another objection to the manner in which the 
election was held in Charieston that there were Democratic 
challengers present at the various polling places. This is true, 
and it is equally true that there were representatives of the con- 
testant present at all of the precincts, whether called challengers 
or not. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
point out from the record where that statement appears? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Do you undertake to say that there were 
representatives of the contestant im all of the precincts in this 
election at Charleston? 

Mr. JONES. I will undertake to show that in every single one 
such was the case. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Does the gentleman not know that there 
was not a representative of the contestant allowed ina single pre- 
cinct in Charleston save one? 

Mr. JONES. What do you mean by “ in” the precincts? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I mean allowed in the polls, where the 
Democratic challenger was allowed to go. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman now a tp an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. I say the contestant representatives at the 
polls in all of these precincts. I do not say 
ally within the rail. 

a OVERSTREET. Of course he had all of his voters at the 
v0lis. 

Mr. JONES, He had men there to represent his inte 
Many of them have testified that they had lists prepared in ad- 
vance. They stood as the contestant’s representatives at the polls, 
and asked to be permitted to witness the count as his representa- 
tives. The record shows this. But, Mr. Speaker, suppose the 
record did not show it; suppose the contestant had no representa- 
tives at the various polls, what is more common, I ask, than the 
presence of challengers at the polls? I undertake to say that not 
one-tenth of the States in this Union have passed laws specifically 
providing for the presence of challengers at the polls. And yet 
there is scarcely a State in the Union, or any precinct, where they 
are not permitted. Unless it can be shown that the presence of 
these challengers resulted in injury to the contestant the bare 
fact that there were challengers can not be made the excuse for 
throwing out the vote of 20 precincts. 

Mr. HARDY. Will you yield to me for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield for a question, but not for another 


speech. 

Mr. HARDY. Only a question, and a pertinent one. I would 
ask the gentleman if he claims or contends that the election in 
this district of South Carolina was honest and fair and resulted 
honestly in the election of Colonel Elliott? 

Mr. JONES, I will say in reply to that question that I believe 


t they were actu- 
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that Colonel Elliott is as fairly, as honestly, and as legally entitled 


to his seat on this floor as any man in this House. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, I wish to fellow that up by another ques- 
tion. That was simply preliminary. I will ask the gentleman, 
asa member of the Committee on Elections, if he did not sign 
the report in the contested election case of Johnston vs. Stokes, to 
the effect that Mr. Stokes was legally elected as a member of this 
House and was entitled to the seat; and that when it came to a 
vote if he did not vote the other way, declaring that there was no 
legal election in the district in question and declaring the seat 
vacant? 

Mr. JONES. Iam glad the gentleman has asked me that ques- 
tion. I will answer it by saying that when it became evident to 
me, and those who thought as I did, that the Republican majority 
in this House intended to repudiate a report permitting a Democrat 
to retain the seat to which I[ believed him honestly elected, and to 
give that seat to a Republican who was not, in the opinion of a 
Republican committee, entitled to it, I, with other Democratsand 
many Republicans, voted to declare the seat vacant. I did what 
every sensible man would have done under the circumstances— 
I voted to declare the seat vacant to prevent your side of the 
House from perpetrating a greater wrong. 

Mr. HARDY. They must have been Mugwumps. 

Mr. JONES. They were Republicans, with as good standing 
as yourself in the Republican party, and they are your equals if 


not your superiors in every respect. [Applause.| Gentlemen | 


came to us on this side and gave us to understand that there was 
no hope of having the House decide that Stokes should retain his 
seat. They said, ‘‘ There are gentlemen on our side who do not 
believe that Johnston was elected, but if you force them to say 
that either he or Stokes is entitled to the seat they will vote for 
Johnston, but they are willing to vote if the opportunity is given 
them that there was no election.” In deference to that statement 
we consented to vote that there was no election. Being in the 
minority we accepted the situation. I will say further in this 
connection, if the gentleman will pardon me, that this contested 
election case comesfrom South Carolina. This Republican House 
has, in the case of Johnston vs. Stokes, very recently decided the 
election laws of South Carolina to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HARDY. If it is unconstitutional in that district is it not 
unconstitutional in all? 

Mr. JONES. Thatis just the point. This Republican House 
has decided that no valid election could be held in the Seventh 
district of South Carolina becanse the election laws of South Car- 


olina are unconstitutional. How, then, can you say that the con- | 


testant in this case is elected, when the election was held under 
the very laws that you bave only a day or two since declared to 
be unconstitutional? In the Johnston-Stokes case you solemnly 
declared that no valid election could be held under the election 
laws of South Carolina. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman want this House to vote that 
there was no election in the district represented by Colonel Elliott? 

Mr. JONES. I want this House *o do what is right and just. 
I have already said that I believe Colonel Elliott to have been 
fairly and honestly elected. The Democrats are but a small mi- 
nority in this body. They have no power to decide these cases, 


and so are not responsible for any decision that may be made. | 


But if you gentlemen want to be consistent; if you want to ob- 
serve the oaths that you took when you came here; if you want 
to do what is honest and right; if you still believe that the law of 
South Carolina is unconstitutional, as you held it be two days ago, 


and that no valid election can be held under it, you will do vio- | 


lence to your oaths and you will destroy every semblance of 
consistency by putting a man in this House who, even were he 
elected, was elected under the very law which you have repudi- 


ated. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman undertake to say that 
becanse a law is unconstitutional, therefore no election was held? 

Mr. JONES. I never said anything of the sort. I contend that 
this law is not unconstitutional to such an extent as would render 
this election null and void, but I say that the House of Representa- 
tives, in which the Republican party has a majority of 150, has 
solemnly declared that the law was unconstitutional, and that no 
valid election could be held under it. 

"i OVERSTREET. The gentleman voted that way, did he 
no’ 

Mr. JONES. I did, for the reasons I have given. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
state to us who the gentlemen were who made that bargain with 
him in the Johnston-Stokes case? 

Mr. JONES. I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman has no 

ht to speak of the representations made gentlemen on this side 
of the House by gentlemen on his side as a bargain. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You stated that they had made an agree- 


ment. 
Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman is reflecting u his col- 
leagues when he makes this insinuation. I have already informed 





him why the Democrats joined with a number of his Republican 
associates in voting the seat from the Seventh district of South 


Carolina vacant. It was the only choice left us. The representa- 
tions made us, and upon which we unhesitatingly acted, came 
from some of the leading, most intelligent, and most honorable 
men on your side of the House, and believing them to be the hon- 
est opinions of honest and fair-minded men, we accepted t Las 
such and acted uponthem. Wea ted 1 friendly su stions 
made to us, not because we had any doubt about the election of 
Mr. Stokes, but because we became satisfied if we did not do so 
enough Republicans would follow your lead hip to give a seat 
in this House to a man who the most intelligent Republicans upon 
the Elections Committee of which the gentleman \ er 
believed had no shadow of right to it. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Now, will the gentleman answer my 
question? When that proposition was made to the representa- 
tives upon your side of the House, it was agreed to by you, was 
it not? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman may call it what he pleases. It 
was simply the statement of a fact which was apparent to most 
people. The votes that were taken convinced me, as they did 

| everybody else, that whatever the action of the House might be 
Stokes would not be permitted to retain his seat. I was myself 
| informed by a member from the State of New York, who was in 


4 
no wise connected with the case, that, whilst he had voted that 
Johnston was not entitled to the seat, he should not vote t) 
Stokes was. Statements like these induced the friends of Stoke 
to vote to declare the seat vacant. 

Now, if you want to call that a bargain, if you want to reflect 
upon your Republican colleagues on the committee, you are wel 
come to get all the glory and honor and satisfaction out of it that 
you can get. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The gentleman knows that I have asked 


him three different times if they carried out the agreement, and 
he knows he has failed in each instance to reply to my inquiry. 
Mr. JONES. Isay to the gentleman that so far as I am per 
sonally concerned I voted as the record shows I voted, and I did 
so because I became convinced that under his leadership a man 


was about to be seate* in this House who had no title to a seat 
} 


here. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.| I voted t d 
| the election back rather than have you perpetrate that outrage, 
and I am pleased to be able to say that a large number of the lead 
ing Republicans on your side, including the distinguished chair- 


man of the Committee on Ways and Means, voted as I did. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Thegentleman does me an unusual honor. 
I still want to ask him whether or not when that statement of 
facts was given to him the agreement was carried out by the men 
who made the agreement. I give you one more opportunity to 
answer that question. 

Mr. JONES. And I answer the gentleman by saying that no 
agreement was made with me or with anybody else so far as I 
| know. Enough Republicans voted with the Democrats to prevent 
+the consummation of what we regarded as an attempt to commit 

anoutrage. I presume they voted that way because they were not 
willing to become parties to a political outrage. I believe they 
| acted from the purest and the best motives. 
Mr. OVERSTREET. Just onemore question. The gentleman 
| has said that I was reflecting upon the members of this side of the 
| Chamber. I simply want to inquire if it is not a fact that the 
men who supported that proposition, who were members on this 
side of the Chamber, voted as they already had voted, and made 
| no change from the position which they had assumed when the 
entire Democratic side abandoned its position. 
| Mr. JONES. Thatabsolutely is not true. 
| Mr. OVERSTREET. Withthe exception of the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES. No vote was ever taken to test the right of Stokes 
to retain his seat. It never got that far. The reports from 
Elections Committee No. 3 show that three Democrats and two 
Republicans found that Stokes was entitled to retain his seat. I 
was one of those Democrats. One Republican held that there was 
no election, and three, yourself among the number, filed a minor- 
| ity report setting forth that Johnston was elected. Two of the 
| Republican members of the committee voted throughout as I did. 
You say you did not intend to reflect upon the Republican mem- 
| bers of the committee or other members on your side of the 
House, but you still insist that there was some bargain or agree- 
|ment. It takes at least two parties to make an agreement; and if 
any corrupt agreement was entered intoin the Johnston-Stokes 
| case all who were parties to it must have been equally culpable, 
| I have said I knew of no bargain or agreement. I deny that there 
| was any. But I still maintain that if you seat the contestant in 
| the case we are supposed to be now considering you will not only 

perpetrate a great wrong but you will stultify yourselves at the 
| same time. 
| I have heard that the contestant had to be seated because he 
| was a black man. 
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Mr, WALKER of Virginia. I would like to know whom you 
heard that from? 

Mr. JONES. From everybody. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Name one. 

Mr. JONES. The statement has been made all over this House, 
and everybod understands that such is the case. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I would like you to name one 
member who said that the contestant should be seated because he 
was a colored man. 

Mr. JONES. I willsay to the gentleman that numbers of mem- 
bers upon his side of the House have said it. It is not neces- 
sary to give names. If members desire their names published, 
they are here, some of them, within the sound of my voice, and 
they can speak for themselves. But this, Mr. Speaker, bears 
somewhat upon this question. This little clipping is from the 
Washington Post. I will read it for the benefit of my friend from 
Virginia. 5 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have read it. 

Mr, OVERSTREET. Is that in the record? 

Mr. JONES, 1 will give the House the benefit of it. 

A delegation of colored ministers from city churches called at the rooms of 
Election Committee No. 3 of the House yesterday to urge action in the con- 
test to which George W. Murray, of South Carolina, isa party. The minis- 
ters were Rev. J. T. Clark, Rev. Daniel Morris, Rey. Alexander Wilbanks, 
Rey. J. Anderson Taylor, Rev. H. C. Robinson, Rev. Walter H. Brooks, Rev. 
A, Oreditt, Rev. I. B. Bryant,and Rev. Robert Johnson. Col. Perry Carson, 
at whose suggestion the visit was made, accompanied the ministers. They 
were received by Chairman McCALL, of the committee, and stated that they 
were interested in having Mr. Murray seated because the colored people, not 


— in the District but in the whole United States, were without a repre 
sentative in Congress. 


Mr. HARDY. Ifthe Lord is for him, who can be against him? 
[Great laughter. ] 
Mr. JONES (continuing the reading): 


Mr. MoCALu replied that the case was upon the House Calendar and would 
be reached as soon as possible. 


Renewed laughter. ] 

ow, Mr. ee I also saw in the Washington Post of either 
this or yesterday morning that a great mass meeting of colored 
people had just been held somewhere in this city or near this city; 
that among the speakers who addressed the meeting was the con- 
testant here, and that at the conclusion of the meeting, which 
was intended to boom Senator ALLIson,I believe, and was gotten 
up by Perry Carson and his admirers, a resolution was offered 
and unanimously passed —. a committee of 10 persons to 
call upon the leading Republicans of this House to demand, with 
Perry Carson at their head, that this contestant be given the seat 
which he seeks—be given it upon the distinct ground that he is 
@ negro and because the negro race has no representative in Con- 
gress. I hardly think my colleague will deny that he has heard 
the same statements that I have heard. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have never heard any such thing 
any where from anybody. 

r. JONES. Ido not know why my friend has not heard them. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have been where honest people 
are. Ca) 

Mr, JONES. Iam glad to know it,and I hope the gentleman 
does not mean to insinuate that the people who made the state- 
ments were not honest. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. No. The gentleman seemed to 
wonder where [ had been that I had not heard such statements, 
and I thonght I would tell him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. I hope he does not mean to make any such insin- 
nation as that, for it is a fact known of all men that great pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon this House to put this negro 
in; that it has been stated far and wide that it ‘‘ would not do” 
for a House with the great Republican majority that this has to 
adjourn without putting at least one colored man in a seat upon 
this floor. If this contestant is seated it will be done in deference 
to this sentiment and in obedience to this demand. There is no 
evidence in this record that will justify the throwing out of 
twenty of the precincts in the city of Charleston. To throw them 
out will be to commit one of the blackest crimes against the right 
of suffrage that was ever enacted by any civilized body of men. 

I doubt seriously, Mr. Speaker, if there is a single Republican 
member of this House who would be willing to say that he had 
not been approached by the contestant or by some other colored 
man in his interest. entlemen, this case is now in your bands. 
Three of the four contested election cases from South Carolina 
have been disposed of. This is the last. I have examined the 
testimony in this case as carefully as it was possible for me to do. 
My connection with it is now at an end. My Democratic col- 
leagues upon the committee agree with me that there has never 
been a case before our committee where any claimant toa seat in 
this House has shown a better right to that seat than Colonel 
Ellictt has shown. 

Mr, McCALL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr, JONES. Yes, sir. 





Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Is this the case in which one wit- 
ness states that at the election in Charleston ‘‘ Ben 
‘Bill McKinley,” ‘‘ Matt Quay,” and ‘Tom Reed” w 
the privilege of voting? aughter. | 

Mr. JONES. No; this is not that case. Nor is this the other 
noted case from South Carolina in which a colored man was con- 
testing who was a minister of the gospel, and who, in reply to the 
question, ‘‘ What is your profession?” answered, “I am a minis. 
ter of the gospel, a class-leader, and an extortionist.” [Laughter. | 
This is neither of those cases. Butin this case numbers of wit- 
nesses have testified for the contestant whose reputations for hon- 
esty and trutifulness would not begin to compare to those of the 
witnesses to whom the gentleman from Tennessee and myself have 
called attention in the other cases from South Carolina. And it 
is upon the testimony of such men, contradicted and discredited 
in nearly every single instance by the testimony of reputable wit- 
nesses, bear it in mind, that this House is asked to seat the con- 
testant in this case. 

Not only are the contestant’s witnesses contradicted by those 
placed upon the stand by the contestee, but the testimony of many 
of them is shown to be false by that of other witnesses who testify 
forthe contestant. In many instances they contradict themselves, 
The contestant’s witnesses in most cases, like his supporters, 
belonged to the ‘‘rabble element” of the colored population. 

If the evidence in this record establishes anything it proves be- 
yond all question that the colored people of Charleston were bit- 
terly opposed to the contestant; that he was not regarded by a 
large portion of them as their candidate or as a resident of the 
district; that many of those who voted at all voted for Colonel 
Elliott. It also shows that there is no ground for the pretense 
that colored voters were illegally refused registration, and that the 
charge that the managers of the election acted fraudulently is 
without any foundation upon which to rest. Mr. Speaker, time 
will not permit me to examine in detail the evidence relating to 
the charge that the votes of 6 persons who, it is alleged, did not 
vote at the Congressional election were actually counted for the 
contestee. 

These 6 alleged illegal votes were all cast, if cast at all, at three 
precincts in the city of Charleston. There is no sufficient proof 
in this record to show that any of the D peer: whose naines appear 
upon the = lists as having voted did not vote. But should it be 
thought that I could be mistaken in regard to this, then I say to 
you to throw out the entire poll at each of these precincts. Mlegal 
voting can only affect the polls where that voting is done. If the 
results at these polls are entirely eliminated from the case it will 
not materially reduce the majority of the contestee. The only 
way by which his election can be defeated is to do as the commit- 
tee have recommended in their report to be done—throw out the 
entire vote of 20 precincts in Charleston, where the election was 
fairly conducted and where there was a new registration law 
which was fairly and honestly administered. No other plan can 
be devised which will elect the contestant, and therefore this plan 
must be followed, be the consequences what they may. 

Now, gentlemen, if it is so important to you F nema or of to have 
a representative of the negro race upon this floor that you can 
afford to disregard every rule of evidence and of law to secure 
that end, then I suppose that you will seat this contestant. If 
the political exigencies are such as to require you to commit this 
great wrong, I sup it must be done. If you have so quickly 
forgotten your action in another case from South Carolina, in 
which you declared that the election laws of that State were un- 
constitutional and that no valid election could be held under 
them, and you care nothing for either law or consistency, you 
have the power to rob Colonel Elliott of his seat and you can exer- 
cise that power. 

If you single out these 20 precincts in Charleston and throw 
them out upon such testimony as is to be found in this record you 
will commit such an outrage upon justice, right, and decency as I 
undertake to say no House of Representatives in the history of 
this Government was ever before guilty of. 

I am fully aware that I have not presented this case before you 
in such a manner as I would have liked to have done. It is not 
possible to review in two hours testimony covering a thousand 
closely printed pages. At least, however, I have given the House 
to understand that the testimony cited by the committee and 
relied upon by them to sustain their action is contradicted by 
other testimony in the record; in my judgment, and I believe in 
the judgment of every fair-minded man who has read it, not only 
contradicted, but absolutely and completely destroyed. The ma- 
jority in this House may prefer to accept the testimony of igno- 
rant and discredited negro witnesses to that of intelligent white 
witnesses of character and high standing. I can not and I will not 
do violence to my conscience and my sense of right by adopting 
any such course. 
be the hammer fell. ]} 


Harrison,” 
ere refused 


s ue JonEs took his seat amid loud applause on the Democratic 
2. 
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SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 4, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the report of the conference com- 
mittee in reference to Cuban belligerency 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In order to be a great nation and a great people 
we must so conduct our affairs as to be worthy of the respect of 
the world. Of all the civilized nations, although we are the 
youngest, we are the first in wealth, progress, population, and all 
other material elements which accompany greatness and power. 
But with all these we can not command the respect of the world 
unless by every act we show not only that we are willing but 
that we are determined to maintain our convictions, enforce our 
policies, and be true to the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment is based. [Applause.] Unless the world believes we are 
ready and willing, able and determined, to sustain our convic- 
tions, our policies, and our principles by force and by the sword, 
we must lose the prestige we have so long enjoyed and drop from 
the bigh place of the first nation of the earth. 

We are a nation born with the spirit of the love of liberty, and 
every breeze that wafts o'er the mild waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico wafts with it appeals from a suffering people who have laid 
down their lives, their fortune, and their sacred honor for the 
cause for which our forefathers laid down their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor; that is, the sacred cause of liberty. 
{[Applause.] The question we are called upon to vote on is, Does 
war exist in the beautiful Isle of Cuba? That war most crueland 
bloody now exists in that isle there can be no question. All that 
is asked is that we give belligerent rights to that struggling peo- 
ple; that we, as a great nation, believe that they may hoist the 
flag of liberty, that they may have the rights accorded to any 
patriotic people struggling for the boon of liberty. 

What was our condition, Mr. Speaker, in 1775, when our fore- 
fathers left the plow and the shop, seized their trusty rifles, and 
offered their lives in the cause of liberty? Look back at our he- 
roic fathers who fought at Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill. They were a band of patriots who joined together to strug- 
gle against oppression,and they won. [Applause.| Until France 
recognized their belligerency they were not recognized by any 
people on earth as belligerents. They were defeated at Lexing- 
ton, driven from Concord, defeated at Bunker Hill, driven from 
Boston, driven down to Long Island and defeated there. What 
a contrast in this respect between our forefathers and the vic- 
torious bands of Cuba! If our fathers were entitled to be recog- 
nized as belligerents, tenfold more are those struggling patriots 
of Cuba entitled to recognition and to liberty. They to-day 
have larger armies than our fathers had during their whole 
seven years’ war for freedom. And yet, Mr. Speaker, people here 
say that the Cubans are not entitled to that recognition which 
would enable them to hoist their flag and would deprive the 
Spanish tyrants of their cruel claim that they have a legal right 
to shoot them down as banditti. I for one, Mr. Speaker, believe 
in a different policy from any that has ever been announced by 
the American people. The Monroe doctrine was well enough 
when we had only 10,000,000 people, but now this nation, the 
— nation on earth, should lay down a policy which would 

respected if not followed by every nation, and a part of that 
policy should be that every people struggling for liberty should 


oo at least our sympathy and, if possible, our aid. [Ap- 
plause. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that a nation like Spain, which at one 


time controlled two-thirds of this continent and has been driven 
step by step till now she has only that beautiful island upon which 
to wreak her oppression—I believe that the sooner such a nation 
is driven from that island, lying as it does within two hours’ sail of 
the coast of the United States, the sooner Cuba becomes free and 
independent or a member of this great Commonwealth, the sooner 
will the cause of civilization and of Christianity receive the vin- 
dication to which it is entitled. Mr. Speaker, these people are 
eaeng in the cause of —¥ Every animated thing loves 
liberty. e eagle soaring to the starry heights, looking down 
— the mountains where he dwells, loves liberty. [Applause. | 
e fierce Numidian lion, the mgonarch of the forest where he 
dwells, loves nothing as he loves liberty. Thegallant 300 Spartans 
who lie buried at Thermopyle gave up their lives in the cause of 
liberty. Louetense.] 
The patriots of ages who led the onslaught in battle gave 
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up their lives in the cause of liberty. [Applause.} And, Mr. 
Speaker, when a band of people who for more than a year have 
maintained a government within 60 miles of our shores, driving, 
as they have driven, their oppressors to the very edge of the sea, 
confining them, as they have coniined them, within two or three 
cities—when such a people achieve such results, how does it be- 
come us to ask whether they have a navy? How does it become 
us to ask whether they have a government located in a certain 
place? Why, sir, in the war of 1812, did we have a government 
with a fixed habitation? No, Mr. Speaker. Although we had 
been a nation for more than thirty years, yet during that struggle 
the President and his Cabinet were flying from one plac: nother, 
driven from the seat of Government, our Capitol burned, a hostile 





force within 30 feet of where [am now speaking. And yet, sir, we 
now, in the face of this past history of our own, contend that these 
struggling Cubans can not be recognized even as having belliger 


ent rights until they have a fixed capital, afixed congress to enact 
laws, and all those features which belong to a well-established 
government. Mr. Speaker, to expect such a condition of things 
in Cuba at this time is not reasonable. [Applause. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 


The “Fiat” Delusion and 16 to 1 Free Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, 
OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 
Mr. DINGLEY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The natural tendency of the mind to judge from 
outward appearances rather than internal conditions opens up in 
monetary questions a wide field not only for honest yet dangerous 
misconceptions but also for more mischievous perversions. 

It is unfortunate that monetary questions should ever be the 
football of partisan politics or the objects of passion and preju 
dice, for they are so purely scientific and exact, so completely 
controlled by irrevocable natural laws determined by the expe 
rience of ages, that any attempt to settle them by appeals to pas- 
sion and prejudice are as much out of place as the solution of a 
problem of Euclid by polling a ward caucus. 

In times of business depression and industrial paralysis, when 
men in financial straits are catching at rhetorical straws, when 
the diminishing purchasing and consuming power of the people 
is narrowing the demand for products and thereby abnormally 
reducing prices, the opportunities for crossroads financiers with 
infallible monetary remedies for every financial misfortune are 
so multiplied that we might expect to find in financial almanacs, 
under the head of ‘‘ Business depression.” as we are accustomed 
to find under the weather forecast of the ‘* Old Farmers’ Almanac ” 
the warning words, ‘‘ Look out for a storm ”’—in this case a storm 
of financial quacks—‘‘ about this time!” 

At such times money, however abundant, is inactive, and inac- 
tivity is readily confounded with scarcity. What really a 
result is mistaken for a cause. And scarcity of money having 
been erroneously assumed to be the cause of industrial stagnation, 
the same surface view as readily jumps to the conclusion that the 
stamp of the Government gives value to money, and therefore all 
that is needed to set the wheels of industry in motion is for the 
Government to stamp irredeemable paper or overvalued coin, 
and by some mysterious process which overlooks the fact that 
nobody can obtain money without giving an equivalent value in 
exchange, convert scarcity into plenty and industrial paralysis 
into commercial prosperity. 

A deeper insight into economic and monetary principles would 
make it clear that distrust of the industrial and business future, 
no matter how brought about, is the cause of the dislocation of 
the intricate machinery of modern production and distribution, 
whose retarded motion or paralysis has no longer use for the vol- 
ume of money which it circulated in periods of activity; and that 
any increase in such times even of good money—by which I mean 
coin of an intrinsic value equivalent everywhere to the stamp 
placed upon it, or promises to pay such coin redeemable on de- 
mand in such coin—is futile; while issues of bad money, whether 
in the shape of overvalued coin or irredeemable paper, only in- 
crease the distrust and intensify the inactivity which is confounded 
with scarcity. 
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THE “FIAT” THEORY OF MONEY. 
The fundamental fallacy of the schemes to give prosperity to 
everybody by monetary legislation, which have obtained so much 
popularity at different times, lies in the assumption that money, 
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which is the common medium of exchange and standard or meas- 
ure of value, is anything that the Government sees fit to stamp as 
such, regardless of its intrinsic or redeemable value, the law giving 
it the full value indicated by the stamp, instead of a substance 
possessing value in itself and accepted as such by common con- 
seut, whose coinage by Government is simply the certificate that 
the weight and fineness of the coins are such as to give them the 
value indicated by the stamp; paper or credit money, so called, 
being simply promises to pay such coined money on demand. 
The “fiat” fallacy has its origin in the fact that governments 
successfully circulate token or underweight coins of less intrinsic 
or bullion vaiue than the stamp indicates, just as all governments 
circulate the limited amount of fractional silver token coins re- 
quired for daily use, and as the United States is now circulat- 
ing overvalued standard silver dollars and France overvalued 
5-frane pieces, by rigidly limiting the amount, so that the accept- 


ance of such overvalued coins at the stamped value for customs | 


duties and taxes payable in gold or its equivalent serves as a prac- 
tical redempt.on of them at par by the Government that coins them 
on its own account and for its own profit, the token coins so minted 
being practically pledges of the Government to thus redeem them 
at par to whatever extent the stamped value exceeds the bullion 
vaiue, as the greenback is an express pledge of the Government to 
pay its full stamped value. 

Those who are uccustomed to look on the surface of monetary 
operations easily jumped to the conclusion that it is the Govern- 
ment stamp, and not practical Government redemption, which 
has made 50 cents’ worth of silver or a piece of almost valueless 
paper as good as a gold dollar; and that all that is-needed to in- 
stantanecously lift all the world’s present and prospective silver 
bullion from its present market price of 68 cents per ounce to 
$1.29 per ounce is for this Government alone to authorize the pri- 
vate owners of the same to take their bullion to the mints and 
have each 412} grains nine-tenths fine coined and stamped, free of 
charge, into 100-cent dollars. 

Why, with such a wonderful stamp in the possession of the 
Government, a stamp possessed of more magical power than 
Aladfin’s lamp, any faithful representative of the people’s inter- 
ests on this floor should propose to give the private owners of 
silver bullion the profit that would accrue from its operation in 
doubling the value of the one hundred million do > worth 
of silver produced annually in the world, when the whole people 
oweht to Lares it; or why ene should favor the wasting of 50 
cents’ worth of silver in making a dollar when apiece of paper 
worth 1 mill can be converted into a dollar and multiplied by 
hundreds of millions by simply starting a printing press, is a 
conundrum which I should be glad to have answered. 

All will remember the potenc a the palmy days of the 
Greenback party,of the conun , *If greenbacks are good 
enough to pay the soldier, why are they not good enough to pay 
the bondhoider?” 

But this ‘‘ fiat” conundrum disappeared from thestump as soon 
asthe people eame toclearly see that the interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government,” called “bonds,” and the noninterest-bear- 
ing notes, called ‘*greenbacks,” are both promises to pay coin, any 
creditor of the Government having been at liberty to choose either 
when we had no money of final payment to give either soldier or 
other creditor, and that neither promise will be finally paid until 
the holder of it is paid in coin. Individuals may disch their 
liabilities by tendering to their creditors the notes of the Govern- 
ment, but the Government itself which issues its notes can not 
make final payment of its own promises by tendering new notes. 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber and our “ fiat” money advocates have the 
exclusive patent on this method of getting out of debt. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER AT 16 TO 1, 


Mr. Speaker, with these preliminary ebservations as to the 
nature and uses of money and the character and sources of cer- 
tain fallacies respecting monetary legislation, I now address my- 
self specifically to the proposition which has been so zealously 
advocated by many gentlemen in this Halil duriag the present 
session, and which is being pushed with such energy throughout 
the country—that this country alone shali immediately open its 
mints to the free und unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
i6 to 1, notwithstanding the bullion ratio of silver in the markets 
of the world is such that 30 ounces of silver (instead of 16) are 
required to be equal in value to 1 ounce of gold, 

it would greatly simplify the discussion if such free coinage as 
is proposed were advocated on uniform and consistent grounds. 
But when I find not only different supporters of this policy, but 
also the same advocate in different parts of his argument, contend- 
ing in one breath that silver has declined in consequence of hostile 
legislation, and in another breath that silver has been stable and 
unchanged; another affirming in his introduction that what he 
seeks is the equality of both gold and silver in the circulating 
medium, and in his a denouncing gold as the money of 
the rich, the enemy of the country in time of need, the tool of the 





i eee 


foreign shylocks at all times, and eulogizing silver as the money 
of the poor, the friend of the Republic, and the open sesame to 
prosperity; and still another declaring in one part of his argu- 
ment that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone 
will make every silver dollar as good as gold, and in another part 
affirming that such coinage will raise pricés and make it easier 
to pay debts, its advocates seem to me to be very much in the 


| don’t-care-ativeness state of mind of the showman who, to the in- 
| quiry of the curious spectator as to which was the tiger and 


which the lady, spitefully responded with a far-away look: 

‘* Madam, you pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
Notwithstanding most of the arguments for such free coinage 

of silver ultimately reach silver monometallism.as their logical 


| and inevitable goal, yet this proposed policy obtains popular ac- 


ceptance mainly on the assumption that it will secure both 
gold and silver as our redemption money by making the coins of 
both metals intrinsically equal in value; and this fact makes it 
necessary for even those who seek the silver standard and silver 
monometallism of Mexico to claim that they are bimetallists be- 
cause they propose free and unlimited coinage of both metals. 


WILL FREE COINAGE 16 TO 1 GIVD US BIMETALLISM. 


The first inquiry, therefore, Mr. Speaker, of every friend of bi- 
metallism—and I account myself one—should be whether, with a 
bullion ratio of silver to gold of 30 to1 in the markets of the 
world, this country alone can open its mints to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and retain gold in 
its coinage. 

For surely if it can not, if the practical effect of such free coin- 
age as this will be to drive out gold and give us silver alone as 
our metallic money, and bring us to a silver standard, as I affirm 
it inevitably would, then I believe the great bedy of the people 
of this country who are inclined to look on the scheme with more 
or less favor, because they have been led to assume that it would 
give us both gold and silver as our metallic money, would set 
their faces against it as mischief and only mischief. 

MUST DOUBLE PRICE OF WORLD'S SILVER. 

In considering this vital inquiry it should be first of all borne 
in mind that it is conceded on sides that under free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, after the brief — required to materi- 
ally enlarge the coinage, during which the owners of silver bullion 
will secure the profit, there can be no difference in value between 
a coined silver dollar and an equal weightof silver bullion. This 
is shown not only by the logic of the situation under free coinage, 
which gives the holder of bullion anywhere the right to send it to 
our mints and have it coined and returned to him free of expense, 
but also by the fact that under the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine coined into a dollar is 
worth no more after coinage than before. Therefore, it neces- 
sarily follows that in order to make coined silver dollars under 
free and unlimited coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 worth 100 
cents (which is what they must be worth in order to be at a 
parity with gold) not only the silver in each dollar but all the 
silver in the world must be lifted in value from 68 cents (the 
present price) to $1.29 per ounce, which is the equivalent of gold 
at the ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. For if it 
does not do this, but on the contrary leaves 16 ounces of silver 
less valuable than 1 ounce of gold, then the silver dollars coined 
will be less valuable than the gold dollars. When this comes to 
pass, then, under the operation of an irrevocable law, 
known as Gresham’s law, the cheaper silver dollar alone will be 
used as money and only silver taken to the mints, while gold bul- 
lion and the gold coins withdrawn from circulation be sold 
for export or for use in the arts. 

The only way in which both gold and silver coins can be re- 
tained in any country as money under free and rinlimited coinao 
is by having the coinage ratio approximately tbe actual bullion 
ratio iu the market. 

THE “FIXHD PRICE” THEORY. 

It is argued, however, by the friends of free coinage of silver at 
16 to i—and I quote from 4 free-silver publication everywhere 
circulated—that the opening of the mints of this country alone to 
such coinage will create an unlimited demand for silver bullion 
at the fixed price of $1.29 per ounce (which is the price required 
in order to sustain the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold), and that this un- 
limited demand at a fixed price meeting a limited supply will 
make that the price of silver everywhere, an‘ thus that con- 
dition of successful free coinage which I have referred to as indis- 
pensable, viz, an equality of the coinage with the bullion ratio, 
will be secured. 

The statement of this curious theory, on which all arguments 
for free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 rest, shows how easy it is to 
mislead in monetary discussions. Indeed, this theory is only an 
ingenious variation of the “fiat” fallacy. It rests en on 
assumption that whatever the Government, under and all cir- 
cumstances, stamps as a dollar is therefore necessarily al a 
dollar as good as gold, The so-called “unlimited demand” for 














coinage is simply the limited demand of business for the purchase 
of coin, for it must be borne in mind that under free and un- 


limited coinage the Government does not purchase silver any 
more than it does gold. It simply impresses the dollar stamp or 
certificate, without charge, on every 412} grains of silver or 25 

grains of gold nine-tenths fine brought to the mints, and the 
owner takes away the dollars so stamped from his gold or silver, 


and disposes of them as best he can. We know that the owner of 
the gold dollars gets no more for them than the bullion was worth 


before coinage. What, therefore, the owner of silver bullion r 

ceives from the mints is simply 1,9, of a silver dollar for each 
ounce he has deposited. What this coined silver will yield 1! 

silver-mine owner is entirely dependent on the quantity of gold he 
can buy with it in the markeis of the world. The stamp of the 
Government will not help him under free and unlimited coinage 
to get any more for his silver dollar than the bullion in it will 
bring. 


thin air of all “‘ fiat” ideas of money. 

INFLUENCE OF FREE COINAGE BY THIS COUNTRY ON PRICE OF SILVER. 

The only influence on the price of silver bullion that the open- 
ing of the mints of this country alone to its free and unlimited 
coinage could have would be simply whatever increased demand 
for silver it would create—not a demand at a “fixed price,” as I 
have already shown, but simply at whatever price would natu- 
rally arise from the meeting of the supply with such demand, as 
this must be the value of the silver dollars coined from tlfe de- 
posited bullion. 

Fortunately we are able to approximately measure the influence 
on the price of silver of the possible demand for coinage by our 
mints under free coinage. That would be limited, first, by the 
silver coins that would be purchased and used by the people; and, 
second, by the capacity of our mints. Now, the capacity of our 
mints and the ability of our people to absorb silver coinage under 
free coinage could not for some time be greater,in proportion to 
population,than the 54,000,000 ounces purchased annually for 
monetary purposes for three years under the act of 1890, which 


was substantially the American product of silver,and more than | 


one-third of the product of the world. Yet, while the temporary 
effect of this increased demand was to slightly increase the price 
of silver—not for a day, however, anywhere near $1.29 per ounce— 
yet in a very short time the increased demand so stimulated pro- 
duction that the price went lower than ever before, thus demon- 
strating conclusively that no possible demand under free coinage 
by this country alone could have the effect to restore silver to its 
old price, evidently for the reason that the cost of production had 
declined and new and richer sources of supply been discovered. 

If those who dwell on the legislation of this country in 1873, 
which struck the silver dollar from the list of coins authorized to 
be coined after that date, as a potent factor in causing a decline 
of silver by diminishing the demand would only allow their good 
jedgment to control, they would see that it could hardly be pos- 
sible that legislation discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar 
which had not been coined for circulation for twelve years prior 
could have had any effect in diminishing the demand for or the 
price of silver. 
1873 we began to coin fractional silver, and in 1878 again began to 
coin the silver dollar, and that in the eighteen years between 1875 
and 1893 we used five times as much silver bullion for monetary 
purposes as we had used in the eighty years previously, it must be 
admitted that so far as this country is concerned our demand for 
silver for coinage has within twenty years been greatly increased 
instead of diminished, so that no charge can be justly made against 
the United States that its legislation has heen hostile tosilver. On 
the contrary, it has gone to the farthesv verge of safety, if not be- 
yond, in its efforts to restore silver, so far as natural conditions 
‘would admit, to its old position. 


THE ACTION OF GEFP 4ANY AND FRANCE. 


Thave no doubt that the discontinuance of free coiuage of silver 
by Germany in 1871, by France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece (the Latin Union) first by limitation in 1872 and then in 
full in 1875, and by other countries of Europe subsequently has, 
by diminishing the demand for silver for their coinage, had a 
marked intiuence in increasing the decline of silver, which would 
have inevitably taken place to a considerable extent because of 
the reduced cost of Saelaction and abnormal increase of supply. 
Although Ido not regard it possible for these countries, reenforced 
by Great Britain and the United States, by reopening their mints 
to free coinage of silver to restore the old ratio of 16 to 1 so long 
as the present conditions of silver production continue, yet I am 

suaded that by joint action all these countries, acting together 
in the adoption of a fixed international coinage ratio at some in- 
termediate point that shall have regard to the probable cost of 
production and the consequent bullion ratio of silver to gold in 
the markets of the world, can accomplish the desirable result of 
securing both gold and silver, under free and unlimited coinage, 
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The absurd theory of a ‘fixed price” for silver equal to | 
the stamp under free and unlimited coinage vanishes into the | 


Indeed, when it is considered that two years after | 






as the final redemption money of the world. I do not believe the 
United States or either of these « intries alon in bring this 

mut. Neither does any bimetallist of authority in Europe i 
this country (outside of politics) so | ve. 
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It is important to keep in mind the fact that binetallism is a 
system which seeks to have one monetary unit standard « 
value represented in two different metals adjusted to a ratio that 
makes them equal, and which tends to keep them approximate! 
equal by the operation of an alternative lessened or increased 
demand on either metal. When two full legal-tender dollais of 
different values areauthorizedin any country the practical stan 
ard is always the least valuable dollar. Thus from 1792 to 1834 


the silver dollar was the practical unit or standard, from 1834 to 


1861 the gold dollar was the practical unit or standard, and from 
1861 to 1879 the depreciated greenback dollar was the practical 
unit or standard, notwithstanding the gold dollar was the legal 
unit from 1873 to 1879, as it has been since 1879 both the legal 
and practical unit or standard. And yet within proper limita 
tions the alternating lessenedor increased demand on either metal 
for coinage under bimetallism, when that alternating demand is 
made potent by the concurrence of enough commercial nations, 
and when the coinageratio is approximately the bullion ratio at 
the time it is fixed, has been found a factor suffi tly effective 
to prevent any serious divergencies of the two metals from that 
ratio so long as the conditions of their production and the mone 
tary status of the world were not seriously disturbed. It must 
be evident that the potency of this compensating and equaliz 
| principle is very small when one country alone adopts bimeta! 
lism, and that it increases wonderfully as commercial nations 





| unite in its maintenance at a fixed ratio. It is for this reason 
| that all authorities on bimetallism, outside of politics, agree that 
| under present conditions ‘‘international bimetallism” alone is 
| possible. 
THE FETICH OF 6 TOL 
In many minds bimetallism seems to be regarded as the free 
and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the weight ratio 
lof 16to1. Tosuch the ratio of 16 to 1 in coinage is apt to be a 
| permanently established principle of the fathers that has come 
down to us like the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
| or the doctrines of the Constitution. They talk of the free coin- 
age of silver at 16 to las the restoration of ‘‘the policy of the 
fathers,” and ask why silver should not have the same privileges 


as gold. 


| Now,it may surprise some of those who have adopted such 
ideas to learn that the “‘ fathers” who established the first mint in 
1792 did not set up the coinage ratio of 16 to 1, but that of 15 tol, 
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‘* fathers” who discovered An 1 those days tl ratio 
was lito1. Indeed, the evidence is conclusive that under th 
liest Egyptian monarchy gold and silver were equally valua 
by weight. 
How did it happen that the “ fathers” of 1792 adopted the ratio 
of 15to1? It was simply because Hamilton reported that af 
| a careful investigation he found that the average mar] ratio ol 
| silver and gold was 15 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. And so 1 
| fathers” supposed it to be the proper thin » mm } lage 
| ratio the same in order to secure both silver and gold I was 
their conception of bimetallism. Strange as it may seem to some 
of our modern crossroads financiers, no one remi 1 tl 
the earlier *‘fathers” held to 11 to 1 the righ t eca 
then 11 ounces of silver would buy 1 ounce of gold. 
How did it happen that we de the ratio ! 
lishedby the ‘‘fathers” of 179 Simply b 
took it for granted that the coinage ratio must follow t lion 
ratio in order to maintain bimetalli It 1a 
the bullion ratio had changed and v as ) 
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ratio to16to1. So it appears that the ‘ fetich 16 to 1, which 
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in this country holds, and this is that to maintain successful 
bimetallism the coinage ratio must be approximately the bullion 
ratio, for while experience shows that coinage laws, by creating a 
demand for a metal, can thus exert some influence on the price, 
yet this influence is comparatively small when exerted by one 
country, and even when exerted by a combination of countries 
can not work miracles. 

Gold is given free and unlimited coinage at exactly its bullion 
value, and consequently a gold dollar after it is catnelite worth no 
more than before coinage. If the owners of silver bullion would 
consent to its free and unlimited coinage at its bullion value in the 
markets, just as we coin gold, the only objection would be that the 
ratio could not be permanent unless there was concurrent action by 
the leading commercial nations, and no material change in the con- 
ditions of production of the two metals; but what they want is to 
have 50 cents’ worth of silver, as it sells in the markets of the 
world, received at our mints and certified to be a dollar worth 100 
cents. They are not willing to accept the coinage principle of the 
fathers that both metals shouid be coined at their bullion ratio, 
whatever that may prove to be, but insist that because 16 ounces 
of silver were equal in value to 1 ounce of gold and given coin- 
age at this ratio in 1834, therefore silver must have the same ratio 
to gold to-day that it had then. The wonder is that they do not 
insiston going back further, to the discovery of America, and mak- 
ing the coinage ratio 11 to 1; or even to the days of Thebes, when 
1 ounce of silver was equal in value to 1 ounce of gold—the only 
time that silver and gold had equal “ rights.” 

THE CAUSES OF FALL OF SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to invent any fanciful reasons 
for the decline of silver bullion from $1.82 per ounce in 1870 to 68 
cents per ounce in 1896, for, after making all reasonable allow- 
ance for the influence of the action of Germany, France and the 
cther States of the Latin Union on the demand for silver—an influ- 
ence which unquestionably has sent silver Jower than it would 
have otherwise gone—every candid investigator :iist admit that 
the most potent cause for this decline must be soaght for in the 
reduced cost and consequent exceptional increase of production. 

INOREASE OF DEMAND FOR SILVER. 

Indeed, the demand for silver has gone on increasing more rap- 
idly than ever before in the history of the world. In the fifty 
years before 1860 the world’s annual demand for silver and for 
the arts never exceeded 28,000,000 ounces. Even up to 1865 the 
the annual average consumption of silver did not exceed 40,000,000 
ounces, but in 1890, 1891, and 1892 the average annual consump- 
tion of silver reached 125,000,000 ounces, of which 100,000,000 
was for the world’s coinage alone, more than three times the use 
of new silver for money in any year before 1873. According to 
the Director of the Mint, the silver coinage of the world was 
$185,000,000 in 1898, of which $120,000,000 was from new silver, 
four times as much as was coined in any year before the war. 
Mexico in 1893 coined twenty-eight millions; India, thirty-nine 
millions; Austria, eighteen millions; Japan, twelve millions; the 
United States eight and three-fourth millions, Great Britain, 
five millions, and Germany two millions. 

Such facts as these, Mr. Speaker, set aside the theory that the 
fall insilver is mainly duetoa decreased demand caused by what 
is styled hostile legislation, especially our legislation in 1873; and 
that all that is required to restore silver to its old price and ratio 
is to open the mints of this country to the free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1. 

REDUCED COST AND INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 

Evidently if an important discovery of exceptionally rich mines 
and of more economical metallurgical processes had not greatly 
reduced the cost of production of silver and largely increased the 
supply—in other words, if the conditions of silver mining had con- 
tinued since 1870 as they had existed for seventy-five years before — 
silver could not have declined to any considerable extent. 

The official statistics of silver production from the report of 
the Director of the Mint show so duate the inevitable connection 
between an abnormal increase of supply accompanying a regular 
decline in price, in the relation of cause and effect, that I invite 
attention to them: 


Average Silver per! Average (Silverper 


Period. yearly pro-; ounce in Period. yearly pro-| ounce in 
duction. | London. duction. | London. 

Ounces. Ounces. 
1800-1810 ....... 28, 746, 922 $1.29 1880-1885....... 92, 008, $1.08 
1840-1850 .......| 25,080, 342 Se SE ated a edndal 125, 830, 000 - 983 
1855-1800 ....... 29, 005, 428 1k i a aitincs oonentl 187, 170, 900 *.98 
1860-1885 ....... 3, 401, 972 D.SGP ff Bid ceepeses . HU, . 874 
7865-1870 .......) 48,061, 583 1, Bs |) 1608............ 161, 776, 100 .78 
1870-1875 ...... 68, 317,014 aE istiedetiancue 158, 000, 000 . 64 
1875-1880 . ...... 158, 000, 000 68 


78, 775, 602 
PD * First effects of silver purchases under act of 1890. 

This official table presents a metal, mined by human labor, 
whose annual production for the seventy years from 1800 to 1870 
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increased from twenty-eight to forty-three million ounces—on] 
15,000,000 ounces, or one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum—and 
whose market price in gold during that period did not vary 5 
cents per ounce; the most convincing evidence possible that dur. 
ing those seventy years the sources of supply and cost of produc- 
tion must have been remarkably uniform. 

On the other hand, this table B gene the same metal, com- 
mencing with the five-year period ending 1875, with a sudden] 
increased production of 4 per cent per annum—sixteen times the 
average rate of increase before 1870—swelling to a higher and 
higher pace as the years went on, in the face of a steady decline in 
price of almost 3 per cent per annum on the average since 1875, 
untilin twenty-three years the 43,000,000 ounces of silver produced 
in 1870 mounted up to 161,000,000 ounces in 1898, all affording the 
most conclusive evidence of a reduction of cost of production and 
discovery of richer sources of supply, which rendered a fall of 
price inevitable. 

I am aware that, in order to avoid the logical conclusion from 
these figures, the claim has been made that the precious metals 
are not governed by ordinary economic laws, but that their pro- 
duction is speculative and without regard to profit and their price 
made by law in providing for coinage. It is even seriously con- 
tended that on the average the silver which has been produced in 
this country and in the world in such increasing quantities in the 
past twenty years, at a price declining steadily from $1.29 in the 
five-year period ending 1875 to $1.08 in the five-year period ending 
in 1885, 934 cents in 188%, 874 cents in 1892, 78 cents in 1893, and 
68 cents in 1895 cost the silver-mine owners $2 per ounce. 

It is sufficient to say in reply that while it is true the mining of 
the precious metals is a peculiarly precarious business, in which 
many lose, as is fruit-raising and many other kinds of business 
depending on the uncertain bounties of nature, yet it is pursued 
for profit, like a]! other industries, and iivt for ammsement. To 
argue that the shrewd business men of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
and the other minin; States have gone on doubling, yes, qnad- 
rupling, their outpat when they were really losing sioney by 
wholesale is to talk nonsense. 

Certain it is that when there are thousands o: capitalists and 
mine owners standing ready, as they have in the last fifteen years 
to furnish the world with all the silver it will use—more than 
twice as much per capita as it ever used before 1870—at less than $1 
per ounce, so eager, indeed, that they have been constantly enlarg- 
ing their production at a lower price, it is impossible by law or any 
other device to increase the price to $1.29 per ounce. Why so 
many men, who are sensible in everything else, should think it 
practicable by law to make 16 ounces of silver equal in value to 1 
ounce of gold, when the tens of thousands of silver producers in 
the world would consider they had struck a bonanza if they could 
exchange 24 ounces of silver for 1 ounce of gold, and would come 
under bonds to largely increase their production in the future at 
such a figure, is one of the inexplicable phases of the “‘ fiat” money 
delusion which now and then breaks out in periods of business 
depression. It evidently presents a case where the obvious fact 
that the law can exert a moderate influence on the price of one of 
the precious metals a increasing the demand for it for coinage is 
accepted by surface thinkers as conclusive evidence that the law, 
by its mere ‘ fiat,” can add to or even create value without limit. 

An exaggerated idea of the influence on price of the demand for 
either of the precious metals under free and unlimited coinage 
has prevailed because of the fact that the great increase of pro- 
duction of gold between 1850 and 1865 caused a decline in gold, 
estimated not exceeding 10 to 15 per cent, and a divergence of 
only 5 per cent from the old bullion ratio of gold and silver. It 
is the opinion, however, of such authorities as Professors Faw- 
cett, Cairnes, and Jevons, who have carefully examined all the 
facts, that this comparatively small disturbance, caused by the 
sudden increase of production of gold between 1850 and 1865, was 
not so much due to the compensatory influence of international 
bimetallism as to the great impetus given international trade by 
the Crimean war, and the opening up of new continents, and the 
tendency of the commercial world, then well under way, to use 
more gold and less silver as money, because of the greater con- 
venience of the former in the large transactions of modern com- 
merce, at a time when silver production was stationary and 
relatively small. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF BIMETALLISM NOW WITH FREE COINAGE AT 16 TO L 


Mr. Speaker, the evidence that silver has greatly declined in the 
past twenty yearsis so conclusive that, in order to avoid the logical 
consequences, the advocates of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone insist that this is a decline 
only in appearance, only as measured in gold, and that what seems 
to be a decline of silver is really a rise of gold. 

It wares that it does not occur to these 16 to 1 advocates that 
such an explanation, even if it accorded with the facts, would not 
in the least modify the impracticability, not to say absurdity, of 
their scheme to by law that 16 ounces of silver are equal in 





value to 1 ounce of golu, when in every market of t 
ounce of gold will buy 30 ounces of silver. 

If it were true that the present divergence from the ratio be- 
tween silver and gold that existed twenty years ago has been en- 
tirely caused by the rise of gold—which is not the case—that situ- 
ation might justify gradual reduction of the weight of the gold 
dollar one-half in order to make the gold dollar one-thirtieth of 
the weight of the silver dollar, and thus to accord with the bullion 
ratio, but it would furnish no justification for attempting the free 
coinage of the silver dollar by the side of the gold dollar of one- 
sixteenth the weight, when such a gold dollar would be twice as 
valuable as a silver dollar. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Mr. Speaker, the last resort of those who, shutting their eyes to 
the developments of the past twenty-five years, insist that all that 
is necessary to make 16 ounces of silver equal in value to 1 ounce 
of gold the world over, notwithstanding 30 ounces of silver are 
only the equal of 1 ounce of gold to-day, is for the United States to 
repeal the legislation of 1873 and open its mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 of gold, is to appeal to the 
example of France between 1800 and 1872. It is said that France 
preserved the ratio of 15} to 1 between silver and gold for eighty 
years by simply keeping her mints open to the equal and unlimited 
coinage of silver at this ratio. 

The conclusive answer to this assumption is, first, that, as I have 
already shown, between 1800 and 1865 the production of silver 
was so uniform (not exceeding 29,000,000 ounces per annum until 
1861 and 35,000,000 until 1865) that this fact itself, entirely regard- 
less of other considerations, made material variations of the price 
impossible, whereas now we have to deal with a sudden increase 
of production of silver to 160,000,000 ounces in 1893; second, that 
France was only one of many European nations that opened their 
mints to the equal and unlimited coinage of silver during that 

riod at substantially the same ratio; and third, that even in spite 
of both of these conditions combined silver did vary in price more 
than 5 cents per ounce at different times during this period. 

And when in 1572, 1873, and 1874 the changed conditions in sil- 
ver production began to tirow on the market a gradually and 
abnormally increasing product of silver, France and the four 
other nations in the Latin Union—Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Greece—threw up the sponge, admitted their inability to cope 
with the increased product and maintain the old coinage ratio, 
and closed their mints to any further coinage of private silver at 
a time when the product was less than half what it is now. 

Surely, if France and four other nations of Europe could not 
cope with less than half the product of silver by unlimited coin- 
age, what, with twice the product—and mines ready to quadruple 
the product if the price should reach $1 per ounce, to say nothing 
of $1.29 per ounce, required by the ratio of 16 to 1—could be ex- 
pected from the United States alone now opening its mints to the 
world’s silver at such a ratio? 

I am amazed, Mr. Speaker, that anyone should come to seri- 
ously believe it possible for the United States to successfully 
grapple with the existing silver situation by opening its mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 without going 
with headlong speed to silver monometallism. 


EXPERIENCE OF UNITED STATES. 


Even the experience of the United States between 1792 and 1861 
affords most important instruction as to the limitations of the 
compensatory principle of bimetallism through the alternative 
demand caused by the workings of equal and unlimited coinage, 
which, as I have already said, is the extent of the influence of 
monetary laws on the value of either silver or gold. 

In 1792, after an investigation by Hamilton as to the bullion 
ratio of gold and silver, the United States adopted a coinage ratio 
of 15to1. It was soon found that there was a slight divergence 
of about 2 per cent in this coinage ratio from the actual bullion 
ratio in the markets, gold being undervalued. The result was 
that in the forty years between 1793 and 1833 less than ten mil- 
lions of gold were coined, including recoinage, while over forty 
millions of silver were coined and recoined. Of the one hundred 
and forty millions of specie estimated by Gallatin to be in the 
United States in 1833, not over five millions were in gold. Dur- 
ing these forty years silver was the actual standard of value. 

Finding that even with this small divergence between the coin- 
age ratio and the bullion ratio the compensatory principle in free 
coinage of both metals would not offset the margin, Congress in 
1834 readjusted our coinage laws and made the coinage ratio 16 
to1. This proved to undervalue silver about 2 per cent, in conse- 
quence of which silver began to be withheld from coinage. In the 
twenty years between 1834 and 1854 nearly two hundred and fifty 
millions of gold was coined and recoined, while, with this slight 
divergence of the coinage ratio from the bullion ratio, less than 
thirty-five millions of silver was coined and recoined. Indeed, 
the diver coined was so rapidly withdrawn from its use as money 
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order to secure sufficient fractional silver for small payments, Con- 
gress reduced the amount of silver in the half dollars and smaller 
silver pieces and made them token coins. And from 1853 to 1861, 
while over two hundred and sixty millions of gold was coined and 
recoined, the coinage and recoinage of full legal-tender silver was 
less than $1,000,000. Indeed, of the two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of specie estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury to have 
been in the country at the beginning of 1861, probably not over ten 
millions was full legal-tender silver. From 1834 to 1861, while the 
legal standard was both gold and silver, yet the actual standard 
was the gold dollar; and the actual standard from 1861 to 1879, 


| when specie payments were resumed, was the depreciated green- 
back dollar—both silver and gold being withdrawn from use as 
money and selling as merchandise at a premium during this period 


in accordance with the well-known monetary law by which the 
least valuable full legal-tender dollar takes the entire field of cir- 
culation and becomes the actual unit or standard of value regard- 
less of what may be the legal unit, while the more valuable dollar 
goes to the melting pot. 

Certainly such an experience as that of our own country in es- 
tablishing by law a coinage ratio only 2 per cent divergent from 
the bullion ratio ought to satisfy any inquirer of the futility of the 
attempt to maintain bimetallism with a coinage ratio 50 per cent 
divergent from the bullion ratio. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MEXICO 


But we need not speculate. We have at our doors a country 
which has for years opened its mints to the equal and unlimited 
coinage of silver at 164 to 1 of gold. I refer to Mexi Has 
Mexico been able to keep both gold and silver as its redemption 
money and its circulating medium? In short, has Mexico made 
itself a bimetallic country? Has Mexico made her silver dollars 


as good as gold? I pause forareply. No one answers, because 


you all know that Mexico, under this policy, has become a silver 
| monom ttallic country on a silver basis, without any gold in th 
| country as a part of its money. Instead of increasing its redemp- 


| tion money it has driven out every dollar of gold and has nothing 


but silver dollars whose power of redemption or purchase is only 
| half that of gold. Instead of dollars equal in value to gold she 
has dollars worth only half as much as the dollars of this country 
| are worth. Indeed, an American silver dollar, coined on the 
account and for the profit of the Government and maintained by 


our Government at par with gold by limitation and indirect 
redemption, can be exchanged for two Mexican dollars, and will 
purchase twice as much in Mexico or here as a Mexican dollar 
will buy. 

Worse still, when Mexico exports any of its products it sells 
them at the gold price abroad, and when it imports anything from 
abroad it buys at the gold price abroad and then has to double the 
price at home, and is subject, either when exporting her own prod- 
ucts or importing products from abroad, to an extra charge for 
the risk of further depreciation of her uncertain silver standard. 

And it must be of interest to wage earners to learn that labor 
in Mexico and other silver-standard countries has not risen as fast 
as the silver dollar has diminished, sothat one practical effect of the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16} to 1 has been to greatly 
injure the workingmen of that country. On the other hand, in 
this country, on a gold standard, the wages of labor increased 61 
per cent between 1860 and 1892; and 15 per cent, estimated in gold, 
and 25 per cent, estimated in purchasing power, between 1873 and 
1892. 


THE ARGUMENT SUMMED UP 


Mr. Speaker, I might close the discussion here of the practical 
question presented, viz, whether free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 by this country alone would give the 
United States what the people understand by bimetallism—both 
gold and silver as redemption money—for, as I have already said, 
it receives its chief support from the impression which has gone 
abroad that it would secure this result. I have shown that the 
adoption of this policy would not give us bimetallism but, on the 
contrary, silver monometallism and a silver standard and basis 
without a dollar of gold in our currency, and for the following, 
among other reasons: 

First. Because bimetallism, or gold and silver as money under 
free and unlimited coinage of both at a ratio which secures the 
concurrent circulation of both, is possible only when the coinage 
ratio is approximately the same as the bullion ratio, and this 
proposition is to make the coinage ratio 16 to 1 when the bullion 
ratio is 30 to 1. 

Second. Because every authority in bimetallism in Europe and 
in this country, outside of politics, holds that such a course on the 
part of this country alone, or any other country alone. would in- 
evitably result in failure, and speedily bring the country attempt- 
ing it to silver monometallism, for the reason that the compensa- 
tory influence of the alternation from the cheaper to the dearer 
metal, which is the basis of the bimetallic idea, never in theory or 
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practice was claimed to cover a fraction of the divergence which 
now exists from the old ratio. 

Third. Because the existing divergence from the old ratio of 16 
to 1, after making all due allowance for the effect of the closing 
of European mints, is clearly due largely to a reduced cost of pro- 
duction and abnormal increased yield of silver now continuing 
for more than twenty years, causing such a marked change of 
existing conditions of production of silver and gold that it neces- 
sitates a readjustment of the ratio, not by our nation alone, but 
by concurrent action of the leading commercial nations, 

Fourth. Because, even if this divergence from the old ratio has 
been entirely caused, assomeclaim without good reason, by a rise of 
gold, this would not change the impracticability of one nation 
alone undertaking free coinage at the old ratio or the necessity of 
concurrent action by the leading commercial nations in fixing a 
ratio and reopening their mints. 

Fifth. Because the experience of this country, the experience of 
France, and the present experience of Mexico all show the impos- 
sibility of one nation alone undertaking under present conditions 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 with- 
out driving out gold and bringing itself to silver monometallism. 

Important, Mr. Speaker, as I regard the establishment of true 
bimetallism, these considerations make it clear that the only safe 
and practicable method of reaching it at present is by continuing 
to press other leading commercial nations to unite with us in fix- 
ing a common coinage ratio that can be maintained by all and that 
will secure both gold and silver in the redemption money of the 
commercial world, and that the adoption of the plan of having 
this country alone open her mints to the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at 14 to 1 would make bimetallism impossible and 
rapidly carry us to silver monometallism. 


THE FIAT CHAMPIONS OF FREE SILVER AT 16 TO 1. 


Mr. Speaker, although this conclusion must on reflection be 
accepted by all friends of true bimetallism who have been inclined 
to adopt free coinage of silver by this country alone at 16 to 1, 
yet it will not be accepted by those who adopt the “ fiat” theory 
of money, and who favor free silver at 16 tog as they favored irre- 
deemable greenbacks, because they think they see in the scheme 
a realization in part of their favorite idea of a cheaper dollar, 
not in the sense of a cheaper price (rate of interest) for its use, but 
cheaper in the sense that it will have less real value or purchas- 
ing power. With these gentlemen a cheaper dollar of silver is 
only a halfway station on the road to still cheaper ideal dollars 
of paper that cost nothing but paper and printing. 

hese gentlemen frankly admit that they are opposed to “‘ inter- 
national bimetallism,” for that would not give them the depre- 
ciated dollar they seek. 

‘They are not bimetallists, but silver monometallists, and look at 
cheaper silver only as a stepping stone to something cheaper still. 

Thus the desire for a cheaper dollar and the blind antagonism 
to gold because the commercial world regards it as the standard 
money have led the “fiat” money advocates, notwithstanding 
their claim that more money is needed, to overlook the fact that 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone must reduce 
rather than increase the volume of full legal-tender coin by driv- 
ing out gold and diminish the exchangeable value of both silver 
and paper. For while our present monetary system is one that 
needs oneal revision, and while we earnestly seek the estab- 
lishiment of true bimetallism in every practicable way, yet the 
system we now have is not gold monometallism, but a limited 
bimetallism, under which six hundred millions of gold, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of full legal-tender silver, together 
with one hundred and thirty millions of silver represented by one 
hundred and thirty millions of full legal-tender Treasury notes, 
three hundred and forty-six millions of greenbacks, and two hun- 
dred millions of national-bank notes, in addition to seventy-five 
millions of fractional silver, all maintained at a parity with gold, 
constitute the volume of our outstanding currency—twice as much 
per capita as before the war, 25 per cent more than any leading 
commercial country in the world except France, whose per capita 
is more only for the reason that France has but few banks and her 
people are not accustomed, as are other commercial nations, to 
the general use of substitutes for money like checks and bills of 
exchange. For checks, bills of exchange, and other substitutes 
for money, employed to such an extent in countries having exten- 
sive banking facilities, are more convenient and as effective as coin 
or other forms of money in making exchanges and deferred pay- 
ments and have the same infiuence on prices as either, 





THE APPRECIATION-OF-GOLD EXCUSE. 


Recognizing the seriousness of a step which would not only 
Geprive us of gold as money, but would also depreciate our dollar 
one-half and place us on a silver standard, thus dislocating our 
export and import trade and suddenly changing the price of every 
article in this country and the basis of our immense domestic 
trade—as the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this country 
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alone at the ratio of 16 to 1 inevitably would—the “ fiat” mon 
advocates have seen the necessity of justifying such a revolution- 
ary se on some ground that affords a plausible defense. Ac- 
cordingly they have set up the plea that the silver dollar to-day 
has really the same value that it had twenty-five years ago: but 
that the gold dollar, which measures the price of silver as wel! 
as everything else, has doubled in value, and thus reduced prices 
one-half and doubled debts contracted twenty-three years ago. 

But, as I have already said, even if this were true—which it is 
not—it would not afford the slightest excuse for discarding gold 
as our unit and standard of value, and thus breaking our monetary 
tie with the commercial world, whose standard of value is grains 
of gold, in order to depreciate our dollar. Reduction of the weight 
of the gold unit, even if this state of facts existed, would depreciate 
the dollar just as effectually as the adoption of the silver standard 
would, but would still leave us in touch with the standard which 
makes the world’s prices and finally determines our prices, and at 
the same time would give us gold as well as silver as our money, 
while the adoption uf free coinage at 16 to 1 by this country alone 
would not only carry us toa silver standard but would also de- 
prive us of gold. 

But the assumption of the “fiat” money advocates that silver 
has been stationary and the wide divergence of silver and gold 
from the old ratio of 16 to 1 has been caused solely by the appre- 
ciation of gold is without foundation, as has been clearly proved 
by the statistics of silver production which I have already cited. 
While gold is the nearest stable in value of any known substance, 
according to the consensusof opinion of every scientific authority, 
yet it varies somewhat in value under the influence of supply and 
demand. There is no doubt that gold declined somewhat (prob- 
ably from 10 to 15 per cent) between 1850 and 1865 under the in- 
fluence of the increased production of California and Australia, 
ae this decline was counteracted in part by the increased 
demand caused by the t extension of commerce following the 
Crimean war and by the increasing tendency on the part of ad- 
vanced commercial nations to use more gold and less silver; and 
it is probable that gold appreciated between 1870 and 1890 about 
the same that it depreciated in the first period in consequence of 
increased demand. At least Professors Fawcett, Cairns, and 
Jevons, probably the highest authorities on the subject, conclude 
that the appreciation in the latter period and the depreciation in 
the former period substantially offset each other, and that in 
consequence of the rapidly agen since 1890 it is 
doubtful if there has been any rise of gold since, and that the 
probabilities favor the view of a movement in the near future in 
the opposite direction. 

Director of the Mint Preston calls attention to the fact that the 
world’s annual production of gold, after rising to $134,000,000 in 
the five-year period ending 1860 and falling but slightly below u 
to 1870, and then rynning along slightly above the canhenduel. 
million mark up to 1890, rose in 18¥1 to one hundred and thirty 
millions and increasing from eleven to sixteen millions regular] 
each year thereafter, culminated in 1895 with two hundred on 
three millions (probably two hundred and fifty millions in 1896), 
which was sixty-nine millions more than the highest yield in any 
year of the Californian and Australian period, and more than the 
output of both gold and silver in any year previous to 1873. Mr. 
Preston estimates the world’s consumption of gold in the arts at 
sixty millions, which leaves one hundred and forty-three millions 
of the annual product to be added to the store of gold devoted to 
monetary uses, which is estimated at four thousand millions, with 
about the same amount of silver set apart for similar purposes. 
As Professor Fawcett states that Great Britain, which en 
so large a share of the world’s commerce, requires only fifteen 
millions of new gold annually to meet her moi wants, it is 
easy to see that, with the supply of gold already in sight, we have 
already passed the point of its appreciation, and that the rise of 
gold between 1870 and 1890 net but a small of the diver- 
gence from the old ratio to silver of 16to 1. The chief cause of 
the divergence must be ascribed to an actual decline of silver. 


THE FALL OF PRICES. 


Mr. Speaker, probably no argument has had so much influence 
in support of the view that silver has not really declined in value 
in the past twenty years as that derived from the fall of prices. 
The inevitable fall of prices of all articles whose production has 
been cheapened by labor-saving devices has been exaggerated by 
selecting as a basis of comparison the exceptionally high prices of 
1873, when we had only partially recovered from the inflation and 
boom of war, and an erroneous impression as to the movement of 
prices of agricultural products as a whole given by dwelling 
upon two articles (cotton and wheat) which have.been subject 
to exceptional influences. And the erroneous impression thus 
created has been further exaggerated recently by using the excep- 
tionally low prices of the past three years of industrial and busi- 
ness depression as if they represented a permanent rather than 
temporary situation. 












Fortunately we have the report of an official investigation | 
made by Labor Commissioner Wright, under direction of the 
genate Committee on Finance, as to the movement of prices and | 
wages in this country between 1840 and 1892, which will serve 


* 


t > * « > . 
to correct much of the misinformation that finds so ready accept- 
ance in times of business depression. Commissioner Wright's 





tables take the year 1860 as the basis of comparison, and assigns 
the index number 100 as the average prices and wages of that 
year, selecting 223 leading articles for investigation, and incre 
ing or reducing the points each year according as the investi 
tions indicate the comparative average prices and wages. I give 
below enough of these figures to indicate the changes of average 
gold prices and wages for the years named, adding thereto the 
London price of silver: 


as- 
vra- 


Average gold prices and wages ascertained by Commissioner Wright. 
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Year. prices. | wages. | ver per 
ounce. 
} | 
Rt tidtatiiadnnnnnntchwisincueqooresoes | 16.8 87.7 $1.22 
Se itccnasuanesh snontedeantons< 101.5 86. 6 1.295 
° . a eqece 106.5 90.8 1.30) 
Bidieasbedweaeebeneteones caccen 08.7 92.5 1.31 
ieadanet a ee 105. 9 90. 4 | 1. 333 
; dabickcengpieaiidd | 13.2 99.2 | L. 34 
csc cdets canes qectenccoes | 100 | 100 1. 35} 
Ditbinbebdnes ecccequcvecwoseesoccsses LL. 3 108 L. 
i Shiki - M23 133.7 | 1. 224 
, 123 148. 3 | 1, 293 | 
ironies Coane obswatmiusil | 113 140.8 L. 244 
09.9 140.5 1. 154 
Seodntscdiiaiaedetitediesl 96.6 | 130.9 1. 12} 
. on 106.9 141.5 1. 145 
athens 2 ewes 108.5 149.9 1. 13) 
; Lodal aoe aa 150.9 994 
etens oe --| 94.2 | 156. 7 % 
ie nacasnndnesene ponaeh } 92.2 160.7 | 98} 


Observe the almost universal disregard of the price of silver 


shown in the movement of prices as a whole. 
than 16 
silver a 
ageallthetime. Pray what caused this decline of prices? 
not the fall of silver or the appreciation of gold. 

On the other hand, prices as a whole fell only 7.8 points in the 
thirty-one years between 1860 and 1891, notwithstanding silver 
declined 364 points and gold appreciated probably 16 points. 

. sit not clearthat something besides the movement of gold and 

silver was the potent factor in determining prices, and that this 
‘‘“something” was the diminished cost of production through 
labor-saving devices, etc.? 

This table exhibits the absurdity of selecting the prices of 187! 
as the basis of com: 


—— in the twenty years between 1840 and 1860, with 


Surely 


tive “crime” selected by the “fiat” advocates as the cause of fall- 
ing prices. Why take 1873 as the initiative of falling prices, when 
war prices began to fall notin 1873 but in 1866? The fall in prices 
between 1866 and 1873 was 14} points, during all which time silver 
was at a premium over gold and was entitled to free coinage—a 
fall three times that from 1879, when specie payments were re- 
sumed, to 1892. Surely the silver excuse will not explain the fall 
im prices between 1866 and 1873. Of course candid investigators 
must admit that the abnormal rise of 36 points in prices from 1860 
to 1866, and the abnormal fall of 36 points between 1866 and 1878, 
simply represent the boom of inflation and war on the one hand 
and the gradual rebound during the process of readjustment of 
industrial conditions toa peace basis. And whoever selects prices 
between 1861 and 1878, or between 1893 and 1895, as a basis for the 
study of the normal movement of prices will either deceive him- 
self or those whom he addresses. 

The more detailed tables of Commissioner Wright show that the 


ices of agricultural products, as a whole, rose 2 points between | 


860 and 1891 in the commercial centers, and outside of cotton 
and wheat rose much more; and that, too, notwithstanding the 
cost of transportation from the farm to the great markets has 
been greatly reduced. Indeed, an investigation of prices of agri- 
eultural products in Maine, where neither cotton nor wheat is 
grown to any extent and where farm products are sold at home, 
shows that they rose 28 per cent between 1858 and 1892, notwith- 
standing silver fell 36 points while the prices of the non-agri- 
eultural products (generally machine-made articles) which the 
farmer buys declined over 25 per cent. A little investigation 
would satisfy those Southern and Western farmers who listen to 
fanciful suggestions of mischievous monetary legislation as a 


remedy for low prices that the trne remedy is such a diversifica- | 
tion of industries as will give farmers a home market for varied | 
products at good prices, instead of a short-sighted concentration | 
on cotton and wheat for which markets must be secured at long | 


distances from the farm, where the cost of transportation practi- 
cally reduces, to that extent, the return of the farmer. 


Prices fell more | 


ittle higherin 1860 than in 1840 and entitled to free coin- | 


parison, because that is the date of the legisla- | 














While the variation in the va of gold, which is the standard 
or measurer, affects prices somewhat t the amt variation is 
so small as to hay mod 
fie price LS ¢ I l i y 
ha l labor } z i 
country for years, te1 il 
duction admits of | ud 
improved machinery 3 
the amount of manual | I l l 
the result is a lo r 
prices. 

Thus we find that wh n 
price an average of 25 per cent : 
steel rails, and kerosene, 80 per 
ucts of the farm, cultivated \ d | : 
and many other articles, have risen 25 per « ; 
average decline of all prices between 1840 and 1 3 
between 1860 and 1892, 7} poh and between 187 2, 4 
points. And looking more closely at the movement es 
between 1879 and 1892, we find that pri n 
1879 and 1882; fell 164 points between 1882 and 188 3 
between 1886 and 1889; and again fell d 
1892—the variations marking the cha he 
crops and of the general s e of business and t] trend 
downward indicating the irr tible te n o 
stimulate labor-saving devices and more economical nd 
curtail profits. 

PRICES OF COTTON 

I have spoken of cotton and wheat, especially tl is 
standing out as exceptions to the general trend it 
in prices of agricultural products between 1860 and . Itis 
for this reason that they are always selected by the ! y 
advocates as object lessons for the peculiar kind of in ion in 
| which they delight, the exceptional boom prices of lwavs 
| being selected as the basis for comparison. The p1 rn, 
| beef, pork, etc., and the prices of farm products before the war 
| are rarely alluded to, as would be necessary if the oO 
| ascertain the whole truth, because they tell quite another stor 
It wouid be amusing, if it did not result in deceiving the public, 
| to hear one of these ‘‘ fiat” money advocates gravely q ng 20 
| cents as the price of cotton in 1873 (the year of ‘‘the « yf 
crimes,” you know) and then proceed to expatiate on ull 
| since, as if he did not know that the price of 20 cents (gold, 18 
| cents) in 1873 was an abnormal one due to the sweeping destruc- 
tion of industries in the South by the war, which did not fully re 
cover their normal condition until later. Why donot the gentle- 
| nen who make so much of the fail of cotton from 1873 also declaim 
| about the fall of cotton from 43 cents in 1866 to 20 cents in 1873, 
when silver was at a premium and entitled to free coinage by law? 
| Pray, did not the same causes that made cotton decline between 
| 1866 and 1873 also make it decline between 1873 and 18 
| The statement sometimes made in defense of the stability of 
| silver, that an ounce of it will buy as much of anything as it ever 
| would, and no more, even if true, would only show that silver, in- 
| stead of being stationary, had been subject to the law of dimin- 
| ishing cost, instead of being stable. The fact is that an ounce of 
| silver will not buy as much of any agricultural prod: p 
cotton and wheat) as it would in 1+ Neither will i y as 
much of any manufactured product except the few articles whose 
cost of production has been reduced one-half by improved ma 
chinery. Itis inevitable thatif the standard of value iss 
| it should be, at least as near as possible—the prices of al 
into whose production labor-saving machinery 
stantly increasing measure will fall, while the pri h 
articles into whose production labor-saving machin not 
| materially enter will either remain stationary or rise, if \ ‘ 
| And the claim that silver asa unit or standard of value would have 
averted present falling prices for cotton, cloth, iron, ire 
nails, and other manufactured products is simply a sion 
that it is utterly unfit to measure values. 

The simple factis that cotton varied before the war from 
| in April, 1843, 8 cents in 1848, 7} cents in 1849, 12 cents in 
| cents in 1852, 11 cents in 1853 and 184 

13} cents in 1857, and 12 cents in 9 an 
the cotton seed was a waste product; and afte 
lishment of Southern industry varied 1 il 
cents in 1880, 12 cents in 1881, 11 ! 11 nts 
in 1884, 104 cents in 1885, 9 nts it ; nd 

1888, 104 cents in 1889, 11 cents in 1800, ( in 
average substantially the samg in the twelve year ore the war 
and the twelve years bé ginnig with 1879, when the cotton seed 
| was utilized so as to yield a large return and thus practically 
| reduce the cost of production. In i and 1892 the price went 
| down to 8} cents and 7% cents, almost exactly what it was in 1848 
| and 1849, and in 1894 and 1895 went abnormally low under t! 
fluence of enormous crops, the fruit of the bad policy of putting 


industrial eggs intc one basket instead of distributing them and 
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the influence of the general demoralization of business the past 
two years, but in the past year it has risen 25 per cent over the 
price of 1895. 

PRICES OF WHEAT. 

The fall in the price of wheat has been greatly exaggerated by 
selecting the quotations of the inflationand boom period between 
1862 and 1878 and of the New York or London market, distant 
from the point of production, in consequence of which the great 
reduction in cost of transportation has been made to appear as a 
decline in the price realized by the farmer, when, as a matter of 
fact, this reduction is not a loss to the producer, but a gain to the 
consumer, Since 1868 there has been a reduction of 25 cents per 
bushel in the cost of transportation of wheat from the West to 
New York, and more than this from the farm, not in consequence 
of fall of silver or appreciation of gold, but solely because of the 
improvement of means of communication. 

Taking the quotations of spring wheat in Chicago—the great 
market nearest the wheat fields and therefore the market where 
the effect of reduction of cost of transportation will be partly 
eliminated—as I find them given in Commissioner Wright's re- 
port for each year from 1840 to 1891, I find that the price between 
i878 and 1891—fourteen years—averaged 93 cents per bushel; 
the highest price being at $2 at one time in 1888 and the lowest 
694 cents on one day in 1884 and 77 cents in 1878, The average 
price in 1891 was $1 and in 1892 81 cents. On the other hand the 
average price of wheat at Chicago between 1846 and 1860—the 
same number of years—was 82 cents. The average price between 
1840 and 1846 was only 67 cents, frequently falling to 50 cents. 
Indeed, wheat fell at one time in 1861 to 55 cents, and all this 
time silver had free coinage by law and did not fall below $1.30 
per ounce. The following average price of spring wheat in Chi- 
cago from 1878 to 1892, taken from Commissioner Wright's tables, 
with the price of silver for each year, ought to open the eyes of 
those persons who have swallowed the theory that the price of 
wheat depends upon the price of silver: 


| Price Price || Price Price 





Year. | wheat.) silver. | Year. wheat.| silver. 
a Cod $0 90 | $1.35}!| 1885.............-......] 90.884] $1.06 
nd co ae : ORE EMRE BBs redess viawondeesans 77 994 
DR ck vine ciniuat eal SRE, EI cttdanssinn-odthinuahedoe 80 974 
| RR ld OR ee 94 
BB] ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeee-| 118] 1.189) 1880.....0....200enenees 92 . 934 
1882... bE AE SI. nensniaseccsasiess 91 1. O44 
NEE avis cgadeaneka anny | RE SRE BE scsceccuawncnecesnd ee . 98) 
MEPL warren narsennnnenene| SE PRA i osccicaenrdienwonns 81 87} 


| | 

Observe the fact that wheat in 1860, when silver was $1.35}, was 
slightly lower than wheat in 1889, when silver was 934,and also 
that wheat in 1888 was $1.36, with silver at 94, and only 804 cents 
in 1884 with silver at $1.11. Wheat rose in 1879, 1881, 1885, 1887, 
1838, and in 1891, notwithstanding silver fell; and wheat fell in 
1888, 1886, 1889, and in 1892, when silver happened to fall. It is 
so clear that the rise and fall of wheat are due to other causes 
that it is astonishing anyone should attempt to impose upon a 
credulous public, and especially to base a scheme to put the coun- 
try ona sikeee basis, on such an assumption. 

he methods by which a class of agitators seek to make farm- 
ers believe that the price of agricultural products is bound up in 
the price of silver is,as Il have already said, not only by taking the 
exceptional articles of wheat and cotton, but by giving the high- 
est New York price (not Chicago price) for one day—not the 
average price for the year—in depreciated currency in the period 
from 1873 to 1878, when we had only partly settled down from the 


boom of war. I have before me a pamphlet published by the agi- 


tators for a silver basis, and extensively circulated, in which they 
give the price of wheat in 1874 as $1.35 (which it did reach on one 
day), when the average price in Chicago was $1.05; and when the 
pamphlet gets down to 1892 and 1893 it selects, for purposes of 
comparison, the lowest priceon any day. Of course such a dishon- 
est presentation to the people of an important subject is a con- 
fession that the truth will not serve their purpose. 

By taking advantage of the exceptionally low prices which have 
prevailed for wheat as well as everything else in the industrial 
and business depression of the past three years—a period in which 
the shrinking of the consuming power of the people, and conse- 
quently the demand for products, by well-known causes havingno 
relation to silver, has forced prices temporarily below the pay- 
ing point—these agitators have created the impression that the 
cause of our industrial ilis is to be found in the decline of the 
price of that metal, and that the remedy is to depreciate our unit 
or standard of value. ° 

While the decline in the price of wheat, setting aside the excep- 
tional period from 1862 to 1878 and the present epression, has by 
no means been so much as represented, yet there is no doubt that 
the tendency has been for several years to lower prices, although, 
of course, short or abundant crops always cause great variations 
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of price. Whatever effect the silver situation has had on the do. 
cline, even on the oars of the advocates of silver monometal- 
lists, has been due entirely to the fact that India, one of the com- 
peting wheat-growing countries, is on asilver basis, in consequence 
of which it has been possible for Great Britain to buy silver at a 
discount and use it in purchasing wheat in India at a price which 
afforded an extra discount to the premene, and therefore tended 
to force wheat lower than it would have been if India’s currency 
had been on a low basis. It is surprising that those who present 
this as a reason why wheat growers in this country should favor 
asilver basis here do not see that such a fact isastrong argument 
for us to maintain our currency on a gold basis, making our silver 
equal to gold, for the reason that a silver basis would place us at 
the same disadvantage as to the real price obtained for our wheat 
that India now is. While true bimetallism—that which would 
give us both gold and silver equal in value to gold—would be of 
great advantage, silver monometallism and a silver standard 
would place us where India and Mexico are. 

The chief causes for the declining tendency of wheat, unlike the 
tendency of most agricultural products, outside of the great reduc- 
tion of cost of transportation, are to be found in the rapidly in- 
creasing competition of Argentina, India, Russia, and other coun- 
tries, and in the fact that wheat has been cultivated in the great 
Northwest in recent years with so little hand labor and so exten- 
sive a use of labor-saving machinery and on so large a scale as to 
introduce economizing methods. 

The fact that neither corn (a more important crop than wheat), 
bacon, lard, pork, beef, butter, oBgs, hay, potatoes, nor most other 
agricultural products has declined on the whole since 1860, or even 
1878, shows conclusively that exceptional causes have affected 
wheat and cotton, for if the decline of wheat and cotton had been 
caused by a fall of silver and appreciation of gold, then there 
would have been a similar decline of other farm products. The 
following movement of prices of many farm products since 1878, 
taken from the report of the Bureau of Statistics, which gives 
New York prices, will serve to emphasize this conclusion: 























i 
Year. Corn. Bacon, Lard. | Pork. | Beef. | Butter. | Eggs. 
IE sssitiiin heh dimtiitaiah acl 47 6.9 7 5.7 6.3 14.2 15.5 
| ee LS Ue 66 9.9 11.6 9 8.5 19.3 19.2 
Sa irre ens eehiiel 4 9.2 7.9 7.2 7.5 16.8 21.5 
Bs wiicrccects tetanic iat 47, 8.6 8.6 7.4 5.5 16.5 13.9 
i iinuececiebialam sabia 8.1 7.2 6 5.7 16 18 





In the report of the Statistician of the ——_ Department 
for 1894 the following average prices on the farm or at the near- 
est local market for wheat, corn, and oats from 1880 to and in- 
cluding 1894 fully substantiates the view that there has been no 
such general decline of prices of farm products as would indicate 
an appreciation of the dollar measurer. We call attention to these 
statistics, indicating that wheat and cotton are the only articles 
that have fallen: 





Year. Wheat. | Corn. Oats. 

1880... ine oebitinhtiep recat antniebbiins outa . 95 . 89 . 368 
BOGE wc eccnnncesevaseccccnsncansnanatia sconasonceauee vio ei at 
— =| 2| 2 
I ncns aci aee Rdaeniaedeinaa neal 64} * B54 278 
17 B25 284 
6 ,y ‘a ao 
924 - B44 278 

AM en ee ta Bee nace eee 84 :404 ‘814 
2 a| 3 8 
a ar a ll a ; ‘ i 
cede eiel 49 455 82} 





The average price of corn (which is the most important farm 
crop) was 89; cents between 1879 and 1889, and 42} cents between 
1889 and 1894, 

The average price of oats in the first period was 31 cents, and in 
the second period 33 cents. The value of the oat crop was about 
the same as that of the wheat crop. 

I notice in the ‘‘ fiat” publication to which I have alluded that 
even the decline in wool is referred to as having been brought 
about by a decline of silver, when the fact is that wool has fallen 
11 cents in this country since 1892 because, first, of anticipation 
and then as a realized result of the removal of the 11 cents aso | 
on wool; and the decline before that period in the price of 
in the world’s markets was due to the increase of production in 
South America, Australia, and South Africa, where sheep do not 
require to be housed or fed. Wool in London is slightly higher 
to-day than it was in 1892, but 11 cents lower here, 
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VALUE AND PRICES. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is an entire misapprehension in many 
minds as to what prices really are. Price and value are con- 
founded. Value is the relation of one product to all other prod- 
ucts; in other words, how much of other products any one prod- 
uct will exchange for. Price is simply the relation of any product 
to the unit or standard of value; in other words, how much of 
gold any one product will exchange for. There can not be such a 
thing as a general fall or rise of values (and value is the essential 
thing), because so long as products maintain the same relation to 
each other (all rising or falling together) there can be no change 
in their value. One product may rise or fall in relation to other 
products, and this would be a real increase of value of that par- 
ticular article. 

There may be a general fall or rise of prices, caused by a vari- 
ation of the value of the standard or measure, but this would 
not be a fall of values. The value of a bushel of corn continues 
the same so long as it will exchange for thesame quantity of other 
products, although its price may be changed by an appreciation 
or decline of the standard of value. When the standard of value 
appreciates and thus causes all prices to fall, this does not change 
in the least the value of any article (although all bear aless price), 
for the reason that each article continues to exchange for the same 
quantity of other products as before. 

If, for example, we should listen to the appeals of the “fiat” 
money advocates who want a ‘‘ cheaper,” that is a less valuable, 
dollar, and make 50 cents’ worth of silver coined into a dollar our 
standard of value, in order to raise prices, we would find that, in 
suddenly lifting prices in this deceptive way we had accomplished 
nothing except to deceive those who had been led to believe that 
we should have more cloth by cutting the yardstick used in meas- 
uring into two parts of 18 inches each, or more money by divid- 
ing our measuring dollars into halves. Prices raised by the resto- 
ration of confidence, the resumption of industrial operations, and 
the increase of demand for products are real blessings. Prices 
raised by depreciating our standard or measures of value give no 
one more of other products for his corn, or wheat, or pork, or beef, 
but on the contrary create distrust, and in the end ae evil. Who 
can measure this? 

If such a scheme gives us more so-called dollars, those dollars 
are diminished in purchasing power at least to the extent of their 
seeming increase in number; for it must be remembered that 
whatever one produces he sooner or later desires to exchange for 
what others have produced. Money is only the medium by which 
the exchange is effected. Indeed, when the money used in ex- 
change is depreciated or of doubtful value, an extra share is always 
taken by some intermediary, which comes partly out of producer 
and partly out of consumer, for the risk of change of value dur- 
ing the time required for distribution of en That standard 
of value and that money best serves the people which has the 
largest degree of confidence of the commercial world. 

Allof our money now, notwithstanding five hundred millions— 
with that back of the Treasury notes, six hundred millions—of 
it is silver, is equal in value to gold, and prices are adjusted to 
this basis so far as the standard of value affects prices. This ad- 
justment has been going on since 1834 with so slight annual 
changes as in no manner to disturb exchanges. Imagine the tre- 
mendous shock that would be given to all our immense business, 
to all of our exchanges, to all of our markets, by the sudden change 
of our standard of value from gold to silver involved in free coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1, and the sudden substitution of a dollar of 
50 cents for a dollar of 100 cents as the measurer of prices, And 
for what possible advantage? 


THE DEBT-PAYING EXCUSE. 


Mr. Speaker, the only possible benefit that I have ever heard 
suggested as the result of this tremendous leap in the dark is that 
“cheaper” dollars would make it easier to pay debts, which of 
itself is a confession that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 is not ex- 
pected to make silver and gold coins of equal value. This is the 
whole of it. This is the meat in the cocoanut. This is the in- 
sinuating argument which reaches thousands, although they may 
not be ready to confess it. 

Of course where there were debts contracted previous to the 
adoption of free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 on the 
basis of a 100-cent dollar, where 100-cent dollars had been bor- 
rowed or purchases had been made at prices measured by 100- 
cent dollars, the sudden adoption of a 50-cent dollar as the stand- 
ard of value would give the creditors the legal (not the moral) 
right to discharge such debts by paying in the new depreciated 
money—that is, by paying 50 cents on thedollar. From one point 
of view that would benefit the debtor and injure the creditor to 
this extent, provided the creditor shovid not demand payment 
before the scheme of ne the currency could be carried 
out, as he certainly would. 


But the apparent benefit to the debtor ‘would end here. 
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new debt contracted and every new purchase made would be on 
the basisof the new depreciated dollar or standard of value. The 
probabilities indeed are that the apparent advantage gained by 
the debtor by this legalized robbery (for discharge of a debt by 
depreciating the standard of value has not the justification of an 
insolvent or bankrupt law which relieves debtors who can not pay, 
for the reason that the former relieves those who are abundantly 
able to pay as well as those who are not) would in the end prove 
a curse rather than a benefit by the shock it would give to con- 
fidence, which is not only the basis of credit but of commercial 
prosperity. 

Such a deliberate plan to rob creditors so shocks the moral sense 
that it becomes necessary to invent a seeming excuse for it. And 
the excuse is that the dollars which the debtor promised to pay the 
creditor have been increased in value by the appreciation of the gold 
unit to an extent that justifies their payment in depreciated silver. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, how much basis exists for this excuse. 
The highest estimate that any scientific authority makes of the 
possible appreciation of gold between 1870 and 1890—for such ex- 
perts believe that thére has been no appreciation since—is one-half 
of 1 per cent per annum, substantially the same as the deprecia- 
tion between 1850 and 1865. The great mass of deferred payments 
average about nine months. Certainly there was no material 
change of the dollar in any one year, or even two years, since the 
return to specie payments in 1879. And the amount of debts 
which continue more than two years is proportionately small. 
At any rate, the existing indebtedness contracted prior to 1890 
for since that time it is probable there has been no appreciation 
of gold, at least none of any importance—is very small outside of 
the bonded indebtedness of railroads. And in most cases of rail- 
road bonded indebtedness, especially at the West, the bonded debt 
is practically a perpetual annuity, both roads and bondholders 
being content with the payment of the semiannual interest. And 
as the rate of interest is lower than it ever was prior to 1879, this 
burden on debtors has been reduced instead of increased. Indeed, 
the fact that the cost of the rent or interest of money (gold or its 
equivalent) is 25 per cent less than before the war, and less than 
ever known before, is very convincing evidence that there can not 
have been any material appreciation of the money itself. The 
rise or fall of the rental or charge for the use of any form of 
wealth is a gauge of the movement of the value of the wealth 
itself. 

But it is urged with much vehemence, as a reason for practi- 
cally repudiating a part of existing indebtedness by depreciating 
the money, that it requires 2 bushels of wheat to pay a debt where 
1 bushel would have sufficed fifteen years ago. 

The answer to this insinuating excuse for repudiation is— 

First, that while it is true that in consequence of the complete 
demoralization of business and industry prices have exceptionally 
fallen during the past three years—wheat and cotton almost alone 
of agricultural products having fallen since 1879—yet in 188), 1890, 
and 1891 1 bushel of wheat would pay more indebtedness than it 
would have paid in 1860, 1861, 1878, 1884, 1885, 1886, or 1887; and in 
1892 1 bushel of corn, 1 pound of pork, 1 pound of butter, 1 pound 
of bacon, 1 dezen of eggs, and 1 unit of almost any article of farm 
produce outside of wheat and cotton would pay more indebtedness 
in Chicago, or even New York, than in 1879, or on the average 
before the war or since 1879. 

Second. That while money, in whose terms all indebtedness 
must be stipulated, varies but slightly in value from year to year, 
while products vary much in value—some rising and others fall- 
ing—so it will happen from the necessity of the case that it re- 
quires sometimes more and sometimes less of products to make a 
debused payment at maturity than it would have required at the 
date of the contraction of the debt; yet as the prices of products 
in the long run are eventually made by the labor cost of produc- 
tion, and permanent falling prices mean simply that machinery 
and labor-saving devices have been used in larger measure, the 
ultimate payment of all indebtedness is really made in labor (or 
fruits of labor); so that the fact that in case of a deferred pay- 
ment it may happen that more of a particular product is required 
to pay a certain amountof indebtedness at maturity than would 
have been required when the debt was contracted is not necessa- 
rily evidence that the payment costs more of labor. 

Third. That the fact that wages (the compensation paid labor) 
increased every year from 1860 to 1892—the wages of 1802 having 
been 60 per cent higher than in 1860 and all deferred payments 
being ultimately paid in labor—is conclusive evidence that the 
burden of discharging indebtedness has not been increased as 
charged, but, on the contrary, lessened from year to year since 
1860 and i878 down to and including 1892. 

What has happened since 1892 is exceptional and abnormal, as 
I have already explained, and furnishes no basis for intelligent 
comparison. 

What I have already said as to the means by which deferred 


Every | payments are really met is a sufficient answer to the suggestions 
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of those who never get below the surface of economic and mone- | great an extent as they are creditors, for they bank on funds lent 


tary questions, that the magnitude of the indebtedness of our | 
people is such that we can not hope to pay itin gold, but must nec- | State, and private banks, very largely made by workingmen, are 


essarily pay it in something depreciated. Debts, I repeat, are not 


| 


or deposited with them. The deposits of all the savings, national 


| over four thousand millions of dollars; and that class of our pe: ple 


paid in gold or money even, but in products, or, in the last analy- | would suffer directly more than any other by this proposition to 
sis, the labor which produces products. It must be assumed that | scale down debts by depreciating our money. 


every dollar our people have borrowed abroad or here has been in- 


Depreciated money means also lower wages and salaries esti- 


vested profitably; that is, in such a way as to pay the interest | mated in purchasing power, a reduction of pensions, the overthrow 


charge on it and leave a surplus to the debtor. It must be as- 
stuuned that those who have borrowed had their means of pay- 
ment more than proportionately increased by the transaction. 
When a farmer borrows to obtain means to enlarge or improve 
his farm; when a manufacturer obtains loans to enlarge his plant; 
when a business man borrows to extend his facilities for distribu- 
tion, and when the projectors of a railroad borrow to construct 
improved means of transporting products to market, it is reason- 
able to infer that, as intelligent men, the indebtedness which 
they have incurred will eventually increase their assets far be- 
yond the increase of obligations. 

I have no patience with that class of unthinking or reckless agi- 
tators who endeavor to arouse prejudices between creditors and 
debtors, between the men who have loaned their surplus means 
and the active men who regarded it at the time a great favor to 
be able to borrow this surplus means and use it in developing the 
West or the South to the advantage of the whole people. 

I have here a pamphlet published by this class of public enemies, 
the whole burden of whichis an effort to arraign the South and 
West as debtor communities against the East and New England 
as creditor communities. The unholy and unpatriotic mission of 
the pamphlet is set forth by a full-page cartoon which represents 
a well-fed and thriving cow at whose head is pictured the debtor 
West feeding liberally with the bounties of the farm and getting 
nothing for its work, while at the other end of the animal sits the 
creditor East drawing all the milk. The impression sought to be 
conveyed is that the West is growing poorer and poorer with its 
conimercial and politica! relations to the East, while the East is 
drawing in the riches of the West and fattening on the spoils. 

If such demagogues, who seek to carry out some selfish schemes 
by such groundless and unpatriotic appeals to passion and preju- 
dice, could be persuaded to seriously think not only of the unrea- 
sonableness of their position but also of its disregard of official 
facts, they would be ashamed of themselves. 

It would be strange indeed if the older sections of our country 
had not accumulated some surplus capital, not required for their 
fully developed States, which they would be willing to loan; and 
if the younger sections, with a rich virgin soil to be tilled and im- 
mens¢ resources awaiting development, should not seek and hire 
this capital in order that the West might grow richer and more 
—- than it could have otherwisedone. For certainly it must 
99 supposed that the sagacious business men and farmers of the 
West obtained such loans for their own advantage, notwith- 
standing the demagogues who publish such stuff as I have referred 
to seem to think that Western financiers were fools. Indeed, a 
glance at the wealth statistics of the last census shows very clear] 
that the West has made a good use of the surplus capital which 
they borrowed at the East. According to the census, the five di- 
visions of the United States increased in wealth between 1880 and 
1890 as follows: 


Per in- 
Increase. | habitant, 





increase. 
Per cent. 
North Atlantic division (New England, New York, etc.) 21 $3 
I 6 in ct vk canine dababesuianeseabseeeen’ 200 959 
SORE CIEE CP OR i cn nnncansecnasapeestnnqnnaneensan 60 197 
SEE SERED IIR. one c n055 vananpnantvbecesnsneeewins 110 &4 
South Central division...........-....------.0----++----- 70 148 








Evidently those who pictured the East increasing enormously 
in wealth at the expense of the West forgot that the official sta- 
tistics spoiled their cartoon, for the official evidence shows that 
the wealth of the West per inhabitant increased forty-five times 
as much as New England. 

They also overlooked the fact that their assumption that the 
West was exclusively the debtor section of the country and the 
East exclusively the creditor section is contradicted by the official 
figures. According to the census of 1890 the per capita State, 
county, and municipal debt of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania was $26.89; while the similar per capita 
debt of the 12 Central Western States was only $14.32; and even 
of the Western States beyond the Mississippi, — $22.09. Even 
the public debt of Great Britain is $87.79 per inhabitant. 

The fact is that there are ne distinctively creditor and no dis- 
tinctively debtor States or classes of citizens. Nearly all of our cit- 
izens, outside of our workingmen, who are creditors only, are both 
creditors and debtors. Asa rule, the heaviest debtors are active 
business men of large wealth. Even bankers are debtors to as 
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of credit, and general distrust. 


THE BEST MONEY FOR ALL. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard it frequently said by way of advocacy 
of a depreciation of our money that gold—the gold dollar or iis 
equivalent, whether silver or paper—is the money of the rich, and 
silver—the depreciated silver dollar, as it would be under free and 
unlimited coinage at 16 to 1—is the money of the poor. 

I know of no reason, Mr. Speaker, why the poor should have a 
less valuable dollar than the rich; no reason why the workingman 
should receive for his labor a dollar that will buy any less than 
the dollar paid the rich. All, whether poor or rich, laborers or 
bankers, are entitled to receive the best money there is—money 
every dollar of which is equal in value to gold and will purchase 
as much of the necessaries and comforts of life as the gold dollar, : 


WOULD A SILVER BASIS BE BENEFICIAL? 


Mr. Speaker, it would be a very serious step by one act of legis- 
lation to suddenly change the unit and standard of value in this 
country from a dollar of 100 cents to a dollar of 50 cents and drive 
gold from our currency, which would be the inevitable and speedy 
result of the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone. 

I know that those who are back of this movement laugh to scorn 
the suggestion that it would be much of a shower, and even de- 
pict in glowing terms the grand results that would follow our 
discarding the standard of value of Europe and joining Mexico 
and the South American States and China. 

I have here a pamphlet entitled A Silver Basis, published by the 
American Bimetallic League—the ——— that is pushing 
and molding the 16 to 1 scheme—in which it is affirmed that, as 
the writer understands the so-called ‘‘ double standard” which it 
is intended to adopt, it contemplates not ‘‘the constant contem- 
poraneous circulation of both gold and silver,” but that ‘“‘ when 
the silver dollar becomes cheaper than the gold dollar * * * 
the employment of gold should cease and the entire money service 
be performed by silver alone”; and in which the idea that there 
is any purpose to make our money as good as gold is repudiated. 
And having laid down this platform of silver monometallism, 
which repudiates bimetallism notwithstanding it is still flippantly 
called by that name, the writer goes on to argue at length on the 
alleged advantages of having a silver basis and only silver for 
metallic money. 

Inasmuch as the adoption of the scheme of free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone means this and 
nothing more, the so-called American Bimetallic League—whose 
name should now be changed to Silver Monometallic League, so 
as to have their name correspond with their real end—is to be con- 
gratulated on frankly meeting the real issue involved in the 16 to 1 
scheme, viz, whether this country will make silver its sole metal- 
lic money and standard of value. 


A SILVER BASIS AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


After pointing out that the adoption of the silver dollar, worth 
half as much as a gold dollar, would open the way for the pay- 
ment of our national debt in such depreciated do , and thus 
save one-half of its amount, notwithstanding every dollar bor- 
rowed by the Government was gold, the writer of this American 
Bimetallic League plea for ‘‘a silver basis” goes on to argue that 
while the adoption of a silver basis on our might “increase 
the fluctuations of the rate of exchange” in our trade with the 
gold-standard nations of the world, whose ulation is put 
at 300,000,000, this would be offset by closer relations that 
would come with the silver-basis countries of Central and South 
America and Asia, including Russia (which is not on a silver 
but a depreciated paper basis), whose population is placed at 
900,000,000, or 800,000,000 deducting Russia. In this es te of 
silver-basis countries the pamphlet includes Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and the British, Danish, and French West Indies on a gold basis; 
Brazil, which is by law on a gold basis, but, in fact, on a depreci- 
ated paper basis, and Chile and Argentina, which are on a 
depreciated paper basis. So that the only countries on this conti- 
nent on a silver basis are Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Uruguay, and Bolivia. 

I have heard so much in sounding rhetoric of the great trade of 
silver-basis countries ready to pour into our ports if we would 
only —— such a basis that I am pleased to have the opportunity 
afforded by this silver appeal to contrast it with the volume of 
our trade with countries on a gold basis. The suggestion that there 
are two or three times as many people doing business on a silver 
basis as on a gold basis sounds very enticing until we come to 
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measure the fact that the barbarous or semicivilized races of the 
earth said to do business with silver and copper alone have very 
little production and very little trade comparatively. 

I find that in 1893 of our sixteen hundred millions of foreign 
. trade nearly thirteen hundred millions was done with countries 
on a gold basis, of which seven hundred and sixty-five millions 
was exports and five hundred and thirty millions imports, and only 
one hundred and seventy millions with countries on a silver basis, 
of which only fifty-two millions was exports and one hundred 
and seventeen millions imports, together with one hundred and 
fourteen millions with Brazil, Russia, Argentina, and Chile, ona 
depreciated paper basis. 

Phe proposition of this silver-basis writer, then, is to have this 
country break its monetary tie with countries with which our 
foreign trade mounts up to thirteen hundred millions, and to 
which we sell seven hundred and sixty-four millions of our ex- 
ports, including nearly all of our agricultural products, and thus 
increase the friction and expense of exchange, which necessarily 
to that extent diminish the prices received for our exports, in the 

littering and airy hope of offsetting our losses in this direction 

& our gains in dealing with silver-basis countries, whose trade 
with us reaches one hundred and sixty-nine millions only, of 
which only fifty-two millions is exports from this country. 

Why, our trade with Great Britain alone in 1893 was six hun- 
dred and fourteen millions, of which four hundred and twenty- 
one millions was exports and one hundred and eighty-three 
millions imports—more than double the entire foreign trade of 
the silver-basis countries of the world. 

It is only necessary to state the facts, without comment, to show 
every thinking man how absurd, not to say stupid and reckless, is 
the scheme to put this country on a silver basis to catch the trade 
of silver-basis countries. 

One of the most serious objections to going to a silver basis is 
the fact that it would place us not only on a different value basis 
from the rest of the commercial world, with which most of our 
foreign trade is carried on, but also that it would place us on a 
fluctuating silver basis instead of a comparatively stable basis, 
and this increased fluctuation of exchange would introduce a new 
element of risk in dealing with us, against which there must be an 
insurance charge that comes out of the exporter of wheat, flour, 

rk, bacon, beef, etc., and the importer of Sochen products, and is 
him transferred to the farmer who grows the grain or the con- 

sumer who buys the sugar, coffee, etc. 

After all the articles that have been published by bimetallists 
inting out the losses to which silver-basis countries are subject 
the world’s hesitancy to adopt true bimetallism, it would indeed 

be a strange result if the advocates of free coinage at 16 to 1 by 
this country alone should succeed in forcing us to a silver. basis and 
to subjection to such losses also. 


EFFECT OF SILVER BASIS ON DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Mr. Speaker, having considered the arguments adduced in favor 
of a silver basis in its bearing on our foreign trade, I now desire 
to examine the assertions of this writer, having the approval of 
the American Bimetallic (so called) League, that a silver basis 
would benefit our domestic trade and increase the prosperity of 
our people. 

An important change of a monetary standard, even when it 
comes comparatively gradually, as it did during the war, and has 
the increased consumption of war as an offset, is always a serious 
matter. But the change of the unit or standard of value from the 
gold dollar, composed of 100 cents’ worth of gold bullion, to the 
silver dollar, containing 50 cents’ worth of silver bullion, as pro- 

by the advocates of free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 
1 by this country alone, would come suddenly, and the whole 
brunt of it would have to be borne by our own people. 

Legislation proposing such a great and sudden change in the 
currency of this country is of far graver import than, I think, is 
fully appreciated by most of its advocates. The currency of any 
country is the lifeblood of its commercial existence. Consider 
for a moment the extent of the commercial transactions of this 
country into which the value of the legal-tender dollar enters. 

The transactions through the national banks alone reach one 
hundred and twenty billions annually, more than two thousand 
millions every week, four hundred millions every secular day, 
forty millions every hour—in all of which the value of the stand- 
ard dollar is the controlling element. Nota bushel of wheat, not 
a bushel of corn, not a pound of hay or cotton, not a yard of cloth, 
not a day’s work is sold or bought into which this value does not 
enter. Surely legislation which proposes to suddenly disturb 
this value to the extent of 50 per cent should be advocated with 
bated breath. 

Commercial prosperity can only exist under permanent and 
settled conditions—at least, conditions so nearly permanent that 
annual changes are reduced toa minimum. And nothing pro- 
motes distrust, paralyzes trade, discourages investments, closes 
avenues of employment, and diminishes wages so effectually asa 
















demoralized and depreciating currency. 


of the people, then indeed they are healthy and stimulating 
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One of the most graphic 


of Macaulay's chapters is that in which he depicts the gloom and 
palsy which brooded over England at the close of the seventeenth 
century in consequence of the depreciation of the current silver of 
the Kingdom, caused not by a decreased market \ pel ce, 
as in this case, but by the constant wear and clipping he TS) 
in use. And yet, in the face of the warnings of the past, we have 
those who have deluded themselves with the idea y 
can be conjured by clipping the dollar by law. ; 
RISING PRICES, ABUNDANT MONEY, AND PROSP ITY 
But we are told that by depreciating the dollar we shall make 
prices rise, and that rising prices always stimulate trad 
That depends upon what causes rising prices. If the rising 
prices are caused by increased activity—especially after a season 
of depression—by the increased purchase and consuming power 


Such rising prices are to be sought after by every means at hand, 
and 


are in fact the concomitant of a sound monetary system. 
Unquestionably one of the causes that has aided during the past 
three years in strengthening the distrust that originated in a dis- 
turbance of our economic system, as well as with the inevitable 
cycles of boom and rebound that accompany the intensity of 
modern industrial life, has been a growing fear that we might 
not eventually be able to maintain the stability of our currency. 

But rising prices made by clipping the dollar which measures 
prices—prices which rise only in imagination, only by calling 18 
inches a yard and 50 cents a dollar, and never in reality—are a 
cheat and a lie, and while they may produce temporary intoxi- 
cation, in the end bring curses rather than blessings. 

It must be borne in mind that the accepted quantity theory of 
money and prices is not, as some persons erroneously suppose, that 


the volume of outstanding money, but that the volume of circulat 

ing or used money, including paper and token, as well as full 
redemption money, and also such substitutes for money as checks 
and bills of exchange, makesprices. Money hoarded or unused has 


no effect on prices. ‘Those persons who think they can raise prices 
by coining or issuing more money, regardless of the demand for 
use, without changing the value of each dollar, misunderstand 
the nature and uses of money. For,however much each of us 


would like to have more money if we could get it without giving 


an equivalent for it, none of us is prepared to buy more than we 
require for use. Every well-adjusted currency system should 
have provision for an increase in response to a demand; but the 


demand is in proportion to the activity of business, and activity 
of business is largely dependent upon confidence, while nothing 
impairs confidence more than schemes to demoralize and depre- 
ciate money. 

This is a sufficient answer to the assertion of this ‘‘silver-ba 
advocate that abundant money, without regard to it 


sis 


quality or 
whether it is used or unused, and high prices, without regard to 
whether they are real or apparent, promote national prosperity. 
Abundant money used, which is only another expression for busi 


ness activity, is promotive of prosperity. 


But however large may 
be the volume of money unused 


indeed we never had so large a 


volume of money outstanding and so large a proportion unused as 
we have had the past three years—it has not the slightest effect in 
raising prices (so long as the dollar is not depreciated) or pro- 


moting prosperity. 
The assumption that a silver basis would give us more money 
is without foundation. Under free and unlimited coinage by this 
country alone, for reasons which I have already shown, the value 
and purchasing power of each coined silver dollar would be in a 
short time the value of the silver bullion in it—not much exceeding 
the present value of such bullion. Prices generally would appar- 
ently—not really—rise to keep pace with the diminished value of 
the measurer. Inasmuch as the silver dollar when coined could 
be no more valuable and have no more purchasing power than the 
bullion in it uncoined, as is now the case with gold, there would 
be no inducement to coin silver beyond the demands for business, 
and to supply the loss of gold. Of course, as the purchasing power 
ot the new dollar would be largely dimimished, it would require 
raore of them to do the same business as before. The result would 
be that with the drop to a silver basis there would for a time be 
less money than before, and in the end no more abundant money, 
so far as effectiveness goes,than before. The loss in quality, in 

stability, in confidence, however, would be incalculable. 
UNITY OF 


NATIONS IN MONETARY RELATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, there is another serious objection to the proposi- 
tion to abandon the common monetary unit of grains of gold, 
which has practically been the standard of value of this country 
since 1834—barring the depreciated paper period—and substi- 
tute for it the standard of grains of silver as well as silver mono- 
metallism, and this is, that our present standard is not only that 
of the commercial world but practically the monetary anit to 
which are adjusted the prices of every market. 

It is sometimes asked why the United States should follow the 
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great commercial nations in adopting grains of gold as thestand- 
ard of value. Why not have a monetary policy of our own, it is 
asked, and adopt a more plebeian substance—silver, for example? 
It might as well be asked, Why slavishly follow the Old World 
and use steel screw steamships to navigate the oceans? Why not 
continue the exclusive use of the old wooden sailing vessel, a 
more plebeian ocean transport, and maintain an independent sys- 
tem of navigation? 

The answer is plain. The steel screw steamship has proved 
to be the best instrument of quick and convenient transportation 
of persons and most property, although the sailing vessel still con- 
tinnes to do good service in its proper place; and grains of gold 
have been found to be so much better adapted to the pur- 
poses of a standard of value, and so much nearer stable than any 
other substance, that by common consent the commercial world 
has made them the world’s measurer of value, and will always 
continue to use silver as money adjusted to this standard. And 
any country that sets up any other substance as its standard of 
value finds itself not only out of adjustment with the world’s 
measurer and subjected to friction and extra expense, but also 
trammeled and inconvenienced in its domestic exchanges by a 
more fluctuating standard into which it has to daily translate the 
pulses of commerce. 

it must be remembered that in these days of steam and tele- 
graph the whole world is one in a very important respect. There 
now can be no surplus of money or merchandise anywhere in the 
world that is not hurried to fill the shortage, if there be one 
anywhere. This facility of transfer tends to equalize values 
throughout the world. We know every evening what has been 
going on inevery part of the world during the day—the condition of 
the crops, where there is a surplus and where there is a shortage; 
and in every great market supply and demand meet, and the ad- 
justment of prices takes place, and the language in which those 
prices are expressed is grains of gold. 

It is absurd—yes, suicidal—for us to think for a moment that we 
can or should get outside of the world’s commercial current and 
set up a standard of value which the world has laid aside because 
experience has shown a better and more convenient one. 

ut in continuing the standard of value which we have found 
so useful it should be borne in mind that we shall continue to use 
the largest amount of full legal-tender silver possible with a 
maintenance of its parity with gold, and at the same time we do 
not in any manner relax our efforts to have the world also continue 
the use of silver as money, in free and unlimited coinage, too, at 
such a ratio as will make gold and silver coinage equal in value 
everywhere. For when the leading commercial nations unite in 
an agreement which establishes a fixed coinage ratio of gold and 
silver throughout the commercial world—the only method in 
which full bimetallism can be secured—then there will be one 
common standard in international trade, and that standard will 
still be gold or itgequivalent. 


Speed the Plow—It Feeds All—The Condition of the American 
Farmer. 


SPEEOH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 10, 1896, 


On the joint resolution to adjourn Thursday, June 11, 1896, at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The managers of the Senate and House have 
agreed and arranged that this resolution of adjournment shall 
pass, and that the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress shall 
ciose at 4 o’clock to-morrow. To resist the passage of the resolu- 
tion would doubtless prove futile, and a persistent and protracted 
effort with this purpose would be regarded as trifling with the 
desires of the great majority on both sides. Notwithstanding 
I can assign cogent reasons why the resolutions should not pass 
and present a tease | evidence why Congress should remain 
in session until they shall work out some relief to the depressed, 
distressed, and almost despairing people. 

In these closing scenes I have observed that the mind and heart 
of the Republican party are at St. Louis, and consequently centered 
upon the best interest of their party and the success of their per- 
sonal favorites. The Democratic leaders are looking to Chicago, 
and their anticipated declaration for the free coinage of silver at 
16 to 1, as the star of hope that at least will preserve their organi- 
zation from disintegration and restore them to the confidence of 
the people. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party is prolific in good 
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latforms and party promises, but it isa better platform b 

e past indicates that they make platforms > get on ear 
and not to keep, From 1868 to the present hour there is not a sin’ 
gle plank in any national platform that they have not repudiated 
and consequently they have deservedly lost the confidence of the 
plain, honest masses, whose champion they professed to be, and 
whose interest they should have faithfully guarded. ; 

A DESIRE FOR FREE COINAGE AND PROTECTION. 

I feel, I know, personal contact has convinced me, that there are 
sincere and honest advocates of free silver at 16 to1 in this House 
both in the Democratic and Republican parties. These, together 
with the Populists, have a common cause, a cause higher and 
stronger than party ties, because in that cause is involved the 
strength, stability, and continuance of American institutions, the 
contentment, happiness, and prosperity of the American people, 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that those of this faith ond order 
—. get together and pull together, forgetting old party ties, 
and thinking only of the perpetuity of our institutions and the 
prosperity of the American le. The common ally of the bi- 
metallist is the protectionist, not the sectional or class protection. 
ist, but the broad-minded American protectionist, the protection- 
ist that would protect labor against immigration and convict and 
pauper labor; the protectionist that will care for the fields as well 
as the shops; the protectionist that wants and desires to protect 
all and ee interest in this country so as to bring that equaliza- 
tion that willassure the greatest good tothe greatestnumber. Bi- 
metallism and this class of protection are one and inseparable. 
Consequently I had hoped that the protectionist of this order in 
the South and West, together with the bimetallist at 16 to1, might 
come together and make a common battle against monopoly, com- 
bine and trust, and the single gold standard, and thereby save the 
Union, restore confidence to the people, and reinstate conditions 
from which may be evolved a hope for the future, 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF DEMOCRACY. 


The Democratic party has a grand opportunity just ahead of it. 
It remains to be seen if it possesses the wisdom, the statesman- 
ship, the patriotism, the intuition, the inspiration to take advan- 
tage of the ripened fruit and pluck it, not for the eclat or success 
of their political organization, but for the good of the country and 
the material benefit of the people. To do so they must so act at 
Chicago as to convince the people that they are the organized force 
capable and patriotic to espouse and defend their cause. They 
must, so far as practcal, disassociate themselves from the goldbug 
Eastern Democracy; so long as these enemies of the people are per- 
mitted in their council, solong will the people look upon Democracy 
with suspicion, and justly so, because they will always constitute 
a respectable and very powerful minority of the Democratic party, 
and will always be effectual in defeating measures that mean 
relief to the people by uniting with the minority party. Will 
the leaders of the ocracy permit me to blaze the way for them? 
Let every Democrat that favors free silver at 16 to 1, with or with- 
out an international agreement, meet in Chicago at least three day 
in advance of the national convention. Let the distinguish 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas, call a caucus of the silver forces at 
least two days before the national Democratic convention, a con- 
ference to be provided for by this caucus. Let them invite the 
executive committee of the Populists, the bimetallists, and the silver 
Republicans to meet them at least one day before the meeting of the 
national Democratic convention and make an honest effort in this 
general conference of the silver forces to name such a ticket as 
will be satisfactory to the silver Republicans and that will be 
ratified by the two conventions that will meet in St. Louis July 
22. In this conference let the good of the people—the success of 
silver—prevail, and you will sweep the country and bring dismay 
and disaster to time servers and enemies of the American institu- 
tions and American people. 

_ RESULT OF PARTISANSHIP. 

On the contrary, if you meet in a clannish manner, looking alone 
to your political organization, and you make no conciliations or 
concessions to the honest, patriotic silver sentiment of the coun- 
try, then you await a defeat not only of the ticket that you shall 
name, but an elimination of the word Democracy from the polit- 
ical dictionary, and upon your wreck and ruin a true People’s 
Party will be increased into numbers sufficient to sweep the 
country in A. D. 1900. If I desired party success [ should want 
you to so act: But I want and the people I represent want action 
now and without delay. I am careless or indifferent as to the 
name in which relief shall be vouchsafed to the le. What 
we want is relief, and we will take it from the a party, 
the Democratic party, the silver Varty, or a of any other 
name; but it occurs to me that the Sa is the 
name in which to win a great ey t means a real people's 
victory. A people’s victory means the restablishment of condi- 
tions that meaneth life, hope, and contentment to the people, out 
of which can be secured a higher state of civilization and a 


capacity to enjoy the blessings and wise provisions of ence. 


» 
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TELLER AND SOME YOUNG SOUTHERN SILVER MAN. 

I do not desire the privilege of naming your ticket, but only to 
suggest that a ticket named under these conditions would mean 
success in November. If you will permit me, I will suggest that 
a national figure such as H. M. TELLER, of Colorado, who led the 
battle against the force bill and has constantly fought for silver at 
16 to 1, and now adheres to those principles and places them above 
pers —when his party would give him anything at its command 


or him to remain silent—such a character and figure around | 
which all the silver forces of this country could and would rally | 


and inspire confidence all along the line, that would marshal the 
silver forces in such companies, regiments, and brigades as to suc- 
cessfully attack and rout the common enemy of America and 
humanity—the single gold standard—whether fighting the Amer- 
ican — openly or in disguise. 
I may be pardoned for advising the Southern silver Democrat, 
with whom I have acommon feeling and interest to secure the best 
ible local government consistent with the reign of the people, 
fh the election of H. M. TELLERas Presidentof this country would 
mean a better and more substantial recognition of Southern inter- 
ests and Southern statesmen and policies than could possibly be 
secured by the election of any straight Democrat in sight. With 
his nomination you can with impunity take a Southern man as his 
running mate. I would suggest one without a war record, a 
oungman. I have many in my mind. I will not disparage any 
y the mention of names, and I only mention TELLER, because 
he stands out like the tall oak, he is a commanding figure at this 
stage in politics; he can unite the South and West as no other man 
in sight can possibly do. 
THE STATUS OF THE POPULIST PARTY. 


Mr. Speaker, should the Democratic party, when it meets in 
Chicago, think that it is strong enough to live and succeed alone 
without advice, consideration, or council with the other silver 
forces of the country, then we shall regard them as party servers 
and proceed with our middle-of-the-road fight to the finish, and we 
will not be the minority party. We have now the balance of 

wer in the Senate, and as sure aa the ides of November shall 

ave passed we will have the balance of power in this House and 
dictate its organization. The people know that we have kept faith 
with them. We mean what we say. They can trust us, and they 
will trust and give us their certificate of confidence in the shape 
of that small white sheet of paper called the ballot, which falls as 
noiselessly as the snowflake, but the accumulation of which can 
arrest the iron horse in progress carrying travel and freight, as 
well as it can resist the machinations of party leaders and cause 
tyranny to be resisted and truth established. 

TO THE LEADERS OF THE OLD PARTIES. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire that the leaders of Democracy in this 
House, including Mr. Sayers of Texas, BarLey of Texas, DoCKERY 
of Missouri, Crisp of Georgia, LirrLE and McRag of Arkansas, 
LivinasTon of Georgia, McLAuRIN of South Carolina, RicHarp- 
son of Tennessee, MCMILLIN of Tennessee, DE ARMOND of Mis- 
souri, and others that I might mention whom I believe to be 
sincere advocates of free silver—16 to 1—shall understand before 
this House adjourns that if they want to succeed and win a vic- 
tory they must confer before acting at Chicago with such true 
silverites as the Populists have proven themselves to be and such 
silver Republicans as TELLER, b 
HARTMAN, TOWNE, and others, and if all these silver forces shall 
agree and unite you will demoralize the Republican party from 
the beginning. They will go into the campaign upon a plea of 
confession and avoidance; whereas you will go in with the true 
doctrine of universal protection and bimetallism, one and insepa- 
rable, and both necessary to the doctrine of ‘‘America for Ameri- 
cans” and the happiness and prosperity of all Americans. 

RELIEF IN THIRTY DAYS. 


Mr. Speaker, I will never consent to the resolution to adjourn. 


If the President, if Democrats and Republicans in the House and | 


Senate would for thirty days ae that they belong to any politi- 
cal party and would act as the Populists have desired to act and 
have acted, and Congress should remain in session thirty days, I 
believe. by conference or otherwise, some legislation might be 
reached that would give the people relief; but as long as we place 
party victory in advance of the people’s interest the people must 
suffer, and no relief will be in sight. 

Mr. Speaker, when I appeal to the action of the Populists in 
the House and Senate as a guide for the silver Democrats and 
Republicans, I do so for the purpose of challenging the closest 
scrutiny as to their conduct, their action, their votes, and the 
measures introduced by them in the Fifty-fourth Congress. I 
can, in these pes Meee of the first session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, point with pride and satisfaction to the record made in 
this Congress by the B alist party. We have been few in num- 
bers but constant in industry, punctual in attendance, attentive 
to business in the House and in committees, ceaseless in energy, and 
faithful to our platform and husting promises in giving votes. 
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We have introduced measures in the Senate and the House that 
meaneth and carry with them relief to the people, but unfortu- 
nately we are impotent to crystallize these measures into law. 
CONFESSION AND AVGIDANCI 
Mr. Speaker, these closing scenes, the speeches made by Mr. Drna- 
LEY, the very able chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who by virtue of his official position, as well as by his information 
and natural ability, is entitled to be the leader of the House, have 
| been a simple plea in confession and avoidance. He isan expert 
in special political pleading; that is, he has excused the large ap- 
propriations, not that they were not necessary or were extrava- 
gant, notwithstanding, with the wise and frugal Speaker, he tried 
to keep them down and tried to be economical, but he has promised 
| that under the anticipated Republican Administration, through 
a wise system of protection, the Treasury would be so repleted as 
| to be able to stand such appropriations without detriment to the 
service; and likewise the distinguished chairman of the Appro- 


| priations Committee, Mr. CANNON, notwithstanding he has tried 
| earnestly, and I know honestly, to be economical, yet, even though 
| his wishes have been overruled and this Congress must go into 
history as extravagant, in his closing remarks he tries to palliate 
| the effect; that with a full Republican Administration the Treas- 
| ury will be so repleted through the effective service of a wise 

themselves with attacking these appropriations, seemingly for- 

getful that the present Republican Congress has not exceeded the 

extravagance of the last Democratic Congress. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY OVERLOOKED. 

Both the Republican and Democratic leaders seem to overlook 
or forget the cordition of the individual citizen, community, and 
measures that mean and intend to carry relief to the plain and 
toiling masses. Mr. Speaker, I desire to observe just here, before 
I protract my remarks further, that while the people desire to 
understand and know that the money that is expended shall be 

| wisely and properly expended, they would not complain at reason- 
| able public expenditures, if you convince them it is honestly ex- 
support themselves and those dependent upon them with an edu- 
cation that shall equip them to grapple with the future. Mr, 
Speaker, we all know that these enormous public expenditures, 
| such as they are or may be, must be paid by labor and agriculture. 
The accumulated wealth of the country, whether in the shape of 
United States bonds or incomes from any source, is franked ‘‘ free 
PUBLIC EXPENSES 

Mr. Speaker, it may be of interest and a matter of information 
| to the public to recapitulate the public expenses of the first session 
| of the Fifty-fourth Congress, and if I had the time and the House 
| had the patience I would tabulate these in detail; but for my pres- 
| ent purpose it is sufficient to refer to these as comprising, in round 
money. It is indeed alarming when we couple these with city, 
county, and State governments, which the census of 1490 places at 
$569,252,634 per annum; and these, added to the appropriations of 
| the Fifty-fourth Congress, make a sum total for Federal, State, 
and municipal government more than $1,100,000,000 per annum, 
a sum far exceeding the expenditures of any other Government 
| 000 per day, and the monarchial and imperial nations of Europe, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as extravagant, are 
spending much less. A sum greater than the entire value of the 
cotton crop, corn crop, wheat crop, oat crop, and tobacco crop, 
| all put together—these fruits of toil and soil—are wasted in govern- 

ment. 


' 





| protective system that we can stand large appropriations without 
creating a deficit in the Treasury or creating the necessity for 
bond issues. 
The leading Democrats of the House have simply contented 
nation when separated from politics, and are absolutely barren in 
| suggestions or measures that shall bring and assure contentment, 
happiness, and prosperity to the people. The Populist party, and 
the Populist party alone, seems to be fertile and persistent in 
pended and accurately accounted for; if you will bring about 
conditions out of which they may meet these public expenditures 
without causing personal deprivations and sacrifices, and sur- 
round them with conditions out of which they may be enabled to 
from taxes” and is not called upon to meet these expenditures, 
consequently it is indifferent as to their volume. It is the day 
| laborer, the tenant, the farmer, and the small commercial dealers 
whom these matters affect. 
figures, $500,225,000. If this is to be repeated in the second ses- 
sion, this Congress will go into history as the billion-one-hundred- 
million-dollar Congress. 
Weare expending for the Federal Governmeat entirely too much 
on earth. 
Russia expended in 1895 $885,005,996; France, $690,184,119; Great 
Britain, $469,592,105; Italy, $337,868,552; the German Empire, 
$297 240,240; Spain, $164,727,145.20. Our expenditures are $4,000,- 





HOW TO REDUCE EXPENSES. 
Mr. Speaker, a burning question, one that the politician may 
as well prepare himself to meet, is how can these public expendi- 
tures be decreased without detriment to the public service. 
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First, lay the ax to the root. All public officials are receiving 
more salary than they should receive, and are living in a state of 
extravagance that fails to keep them in touch with the condition, 
needs, and wants of the people. So, then, let areform begin at the 
beginning by reducing all official salaries at least 33} per cent. 
Second, the river and harbor appropriations need to be severely 

roned., I am not opposed to the principle of Federal river and 

arbor appropriations. I have the distinction of representing a 
meritorious river and harbor district—the Albemarle, Roanoke 
and Pamlico districts of North Carolina. I can name here and 
now worthy objects for Federal appropriations, to wit, the inland 
commerce from the Chesapeake Bay to Florida, the free connection 
of the Virginia and North Carolina waters, the opening of Curri- 
tuck and Nags Head inlets, and the We Nene of Oregon Inlet and 
Ocracoke Inlet, and the making of Lookout as a harbor of refuge, 
and others that I could, if time would permit me, mention. Not- 
withstanding these worthy objects of Federal assistance I felt con- 
strained and did vote to sustain the President’s vetoof the river and 
harbor bill, because I believed that the President was right, and be- 
cause I believed I was serving the best interest of my district and 
the people by trying to assist the President in stopping and resist- 
ing the diversion of this Federal assistance from proper channels. 

As to the pension appropriation, it is simply alarming. I believe 
in a wise dependent pension bill, but I am opposed to this special 
legislation whereby officers and their widows are given an unusu- 
allylarge pension. Our statesmen need apply themselves to reform 
along this line, unless their consideration for the old soldier will 
permit the public revenues to be absorbed in special increased 
pensions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have not the time now to ana’vze the ex- 
travagance of the public service. My purpose in occupying the 
attention of the House was to demonstrate the discontent, unrest, 
misery, distress, and dissatisfaction of the great masses, and to 
show that their cause was just, above pas considerations, and 
demanded the best thought and heart of the Republic. 

CONDITION OF THE FARMER. 

God created the farmer to begin with in all the ages that have 
passed. Wherever hisinterest has been the first concern of govern- 
ment this heaven-appointed institution has pr red and all condi- 
tions that are dependent on agriculture have likewise flourished. 
The Good Book verily saith that ‘‘ When the virtuous are in au- 
thority, the people rejoice; but when the wicked beareth rule, the 
people mourn.” 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I desire that the public shall be 
fully and intelligently informed as to the true and accurate con- 
dition of the American farmer, and to this end I desire to freely 

uote from a pamphlet entitled The Condition of the American 
armer, by Hon. H. E. Taubeneck, chairman of the national com- 
mittee of the Populist party. 
THE FARMER'S INCOME. 

The mind can not grasp the trne condition of the American 
agriculturist antil his income is properly analyzed. Though much 
has been written on this subject, yet few writers have gone to the 
bottom and presented the facts in their true significance. 

The statistics of the Tenth and Eleventh censuses, as well as the 
agricultural reports, contain many startling facts and figures in 
regard to the average income from the average farm in the United 
States. 

THE CENSUS OF 1890. 

The report of 1880, volume 1, pages 684 and 685, gives the fol- 

lowing figures: 


Number of farms in the United States.........................-. 4, 008, 907 
ee |, TLE Ea §86¢ | 
Number of acres in average farm. ..................--.--..------ 134 
Number of persons engaged in agriculture_..................... 7, 670, 439 
Representing a population of ...............-....---.-+-.--4-<---- 23, O11, 317 
a number of persons depending on each farm for a liv- ave 

TOD «nn occ coos cow nee cone see cee cores cece ss eens eseses eeceeres eseses 4 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on 

hand, for the census year 1870. ..................--.<..-...-..-- $2, 213, 462, 564 
Value of farm products per average farm. ...................... Sb2 
Per capita income of agrvaltaral A nptenaideteeanes $86. 16 


THE CENSUS OF 1899. 

Census Bulletin No. 378, issued March 19, 1894, and the report 
of the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture for Decem- 
ber, 1894, pages 742 to 751, inclusive, contain the agricultural 
statistics for 1890, of which the following is a synopsis: 


Number of farms in the United States in 1800_.................- 4, 564, 641 
Number of acres im farms ...................- 


Se ecimitiniciide ties |. Se 

Number of acres in average farm. .................-...........- ay 

‘Total value of farms and stock .................-....- ninndillibsieniinsts 6 $15, 92, 257, we 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on 

I a te ne ea ee ee, a oe $2, 4, Lut, 44 

Value of farm products per average farm -.................-...- S538. 04 


The - figures [says the bulletin) are subject to modification for the final 
report. 

Carroll D. Wright, in reply to a letter asking if the value of 
farm products quoted above included all that was pro‘uced on 
the farms, said: 


I desire to inform you that the fi 


relative to the value of farm prod- 
ucts were furnished by the farmers enumerators in 


ves to the answer 
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to the follow query: “ Estimated value of all farm prod 
sumed, or wy ) tor 1889." These statistics, Cte tag we rhe i 


productions. 

According to this estimate, the annuai income from the 
farm, containing 137 acres, was $538.94. If we allow 5.74 
to each farm for 1890, as reported the census for 1880, and 
divide this $538.94 among them equally, we receive for our agri- 
cultural population an average annual per capita income of §9:). 4). 
If we again divide this amount by the number of days in the year 
(365), we receive for those who have to depend on the farm for a 
living an average per capita income of 25.8 cents per day. 

It must be remembered that this $538.94 per farm, or 25.8 cents 
per day per capita, is not the profit made from the average farm 
or day’s labor, but constitutes the value of the entire crops. It 
includes that portion consumed on the farm as well as that por- 
tion sold, Out of this amount the farmer must pay his taxes, in- 
surance, interest, the cost of seed, hired help, wear and tear of 
farm implements, repairing of fences and buildings, and feed for 
his teams for one year while cultivating the crops. All these 
items must be paid out of the $538.94 before the farmer can hav» 
anything for himself and family. The question then is, How 
much will the average farmer and his family have for their own 
support after paying all these items? Will they have 15 cents per 
day per capita? Will they have 10? Possibly yes, but | 
doubt it. For oe adi sake, ever, we will admit that our 
agricultural tion received a per capita income of 10 cents per 
day, with which to buy food and clothing, educate the children, 
and pay incidental expenses. 

PAUPERS AND CONVICTS. 

The board of supervisors of Clark County, IIl., as stated by the 
county clerk, W. 8. Lowery, pays $2 per week for keeping each 
pauper, the keeper providing board, clothing, medical attendance, 
and funeral expenses. If we accept this as the average amount 
paid by other counties and in other States, it amounts to 28.5 cents 
per day, almost three times as much as the net per capita income 
of those who have to depend on the farm for a living. 

According to the report of the commissioner of the Illinois 
Southern Penitentiary for 1890, the State for years received an 
average of $36,000 per annum for 250 convicts leased, which 
amounts to $144 per year,or 39.4 cents per day for each convict. 
Thus we are confronted with the cold fact that our agricultural 
population is compelled to live on an income below that provided 


ha ome: and receive less for their labor than is paid for convict 
apdor,. 


average 
persons 


THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The statistical report of the Dlinois State Board of Agricul- 
ture, issued August 1, 1895 (Circular No. 170, page 4), contains a 
table giving the area, yield, value,and cost of raising wheat in 
that State for thirty-six years, from 1860 to 1895, inclusive. 

For the twenty-t years beginning with 1873 and ending with 
1895 the farmers of Illinois produced 711,201,270 bushels of wheat. 
The total cost of raising the wheat was $513,796.560, or an av: e 
of 72 cents per bushel. The total value of the wheat crops for the 
twenty-three years was $570,196,855, or an average of 80 cents per 
bushel, leaving the wheat growers an average net profit of 8 cents 


per bushel. 

For the fifteen years ing with 1881 and ending with 1895. 
the wheat growers of Illinois produced 433,622,246 bushels of 
wheat. It cost them $317,938,450, or an average of 75.6 cents per 


bushel, to raise the wheat, and they received tor it $314,901 ,674, 


or an average of 74.9 cents bushel, leaving a net average loss 
to the wheat growers of ois, for fifteen years, of seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per 1 

For the three years from 1893 to 1895, inclusive, the wheat 


growers of Illinois produced 78,324,916 bushelsof wheat. It cost 
them $54,398,410, or 69.4 cents per bushel, to raise the wheat, and 
they received for it $37,705,974, or 48.1 cents per bushel, leavinga 
net loss of 21.3 cents for every bushel produced since the demone- 
tization of silver by the present Administration. 

The same ci , on page 5, contains a similar table in regard 
to the statistics of the oat crops. 

For the same twenty-three years the farmers of Ilinois 
duced 2,032,054,015 Is of oats. It cost them $579,402,111, or 
an average of 28.3 cents bushel, to raise the oats, and they re- 
ceived $532,953,288, or 26.2 cents per bushel, leaving a net loss to 
the oat growers of Tlinois of 2.1 cents bushel. 

For the three years from 1893 to 1895, inclusive, since the de- 
monetization of silver, the oat growers of Illinois raised 326,012,- 


' 952 bushels of oats. It cost them $94,105,341, or 28.6 cents _ 
_ bushel, to raise the oats, and they received $77,116,027, or 23.6 


.. ats per bushel, leaving a net loss to the oat growers of Illinois 
for the three years named of 5 cents for ev produced. 
Circular No. 163, issued December 1, 1893, contains a similar 
table giving the statistics for the corn crops. 
For twenty-two years, from 1872 to 1893, inclusive, the farmers 
of Illinois produced 4,579,699,946 bushels of corn. It cost them 
$1,600,625,941, or an average of 35.1 cents per bushel, to raise the 


* 
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corn, and they received for it $1,518,676,296, or an average of 33.1 | 
cents per bushel, leaving a net loss of 2 cents per bushel for every 
Sobel produced since 1571. 

In 1893 the farmers of Illinois produced 167,687,971 bushels of | 
corn. It cost them $57,422,269, or an average of 34.2 cents per 
bushel, to raise the corn, and they received for it $51,099,698, or 
an average of 30 cents per bushel, leaving a net loss of 4.2 cents 

bushel for every bushel produced. 

The total profit since 1872 on raising wheat was $54,400,295, and 
the loss on oats $46,448,823, and on corn $90,949,645, which leaves 
a net loss to the farmers of Illinois on the three staple products of 
$82,998,173. These are cold facts gathered from the statistics of 
official documents. Illinois is one of the best agricultural States 
in the Union. Her soil is as fertile, her climate as genial, and her | 
farmers as enterprising as those of any other State. Whatever is 
true of the condition of the Illinois farmer is also true of the | 
farmers of all other States. 


THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Senator Peffer, in his report on 
published a table giving the value and cost of raising wheat, oats, 
and corn in the State of Michigan for the year 1889, as follows: 











Cost. Value. | Loss. 
Wheat ....-.-..........---..--.-----------| $18,200,828 | $16,728,003 | $1,471,525 
Oats Siiiiaoccece anevhemewbeud 7 10, 130, 655 | 7, 300, 457 2, 740, 198 
To ll teecuuupserceass 12,200,082 | 71254,245 | 5, 014, 787 








The farmers of Michigan received $9 
im 1889 than it cost to raise them. 
THE 


3,510 less for these crops 


29¢ 


~~ 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1893, pages 515 
to 518, inclusive, gives the estimated cost of the principal items 
and the total cost of the production of wheat and corn per acre 
for 1893, as consolidated from the returns of nearly 30,000 leading 
farmers scattered throughout the United States. 

WHBAT. 

The items and the total cost of raising an acre of wheat were as 
follows: Rent of land, $2.75; fertilizing, $2.34; preparing ground, 
$1.85; seed, 87 cents; sowing, 35 cents; harvesting, $1.17; thrash- 
ing, $1.13; housing, 33 cents; marketing, 69 cents. Total, $11.48. 

The same report, on page 481, contains a table giving the value 
of the wheat crops for fourteen years, from 1880 to 1893, inclusive. 
The value of an acre of wheat in 1893 was $6.16, and the cost of 
raising it, as stated above, $11.48, which leaves a net loss to the 
wheat growers of the United States of $5.32 for every acre pro- 
duced in that year. 


*‘Agricultural depression,” | 


| these States there was 


| tenant farmers in Massachusetts, though not large 


| and the number o 


The report also says that the average annual value of an acre of | 
wheat for the fourteen years (from 1880 to 1893) was only $9.73. | 
If the cost of raising an acre was no greater for each of the thir- | 


teen years preceding 1893 than for that year ($11.48), then we are 

confronted with the stubborn fact that the wheat growers of the 

United States have lost $1.75 for every acre produced since 1879. 
CORN. 

The items and the total cost of raising an acre of corn for 1893 
were as follows: Rent of land, $2.90; fertilizing, $2.10; preparing 
ground, $1.60; seed, 14 cents; planting, 38 cents; cultivating, $1.72; 
gathering, $1.37; housing, 42 cents; marketing,$1.08. Total,$11.71. 

The same report, on page 478, contains a table giving the value 
of thecorn crops from 1880 to 1893, inclusive. 
of corn for 1893 was $8.21, and the cost of raising it, as stated 
above, $11.71, which leaves a net loss to the corn growers of the 
United States of $3.50 for every acre produced in that year. 


The value ofan acre | 
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DEPRECIATION OF FARM 
Senator PEFFER, on 
pression,” in speaking 


PROPERTY 


e 18 of 


he ak 


pag his report on ‘Agricultural de- 
of t preciation of farm property, says: 


In Ditinois improved lands fell from $20.8" 1873 to $11.18 in 1892; wheat fell 
in the same time from $1.10 to @ cer a bushel: cor luctuated, but about 
maintained its normal price: oats was 3 cents hig in Ist was in 
1873; cattle dropped nearly 60 per cent; horses and mu wen v that; 
hogs fell W per cent, and sheep 33 per cet 

In Iowa all classes except sheep dec] rom 1870 to 18 

In Nebraska improved lands fell fi S44 & t t} 0 per cent, 
since 1885, and live stock dropped an avera 

In Kansas land was about 15 per cent lower i ‘ 874 and 
1884. 

In New York, according to the report of the § “dl 
January, 1891, farm lands in that State had depreciated at least I ent 
within a few years ; 

In Pemmsylvania, while correspondents diff it may b he 
whole farm lands in that State have fallen 2% to 80 7 than 


twenty years 

In the New England States lands used for agricultural purpo 

valued as high now as they were in 1875 by 80 per cent 
INCREASE OF TENANT FARMERS 

Fred Perry Powers,in an article published in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine for February, 1895, givessome import statistics, compiled 
from the census report, in regard to the rapid increas ‘tenant 
farmers” in the United States: 

Between 1880 and 1890 the number of owning farm« 
New England State and the number of tenant fa i I 
a marked increase in the percentage fart 
slowed the fields of another man and in th: of whose brow somebo 
in Boston ate cake. In the six States, in the ten year 
diminished 24,117 and the tenant farmers increased 7.24 


ant 


of ‘ 





sweat 
the Vning tarm 
rhe percentage 
in ISVvU, Was heariy dout 
Vermont and (« 
and W ‘tenants ll ist 
c whing farmers d 
creased In the group the own 
creased 42.304 and the tenants increased 4.075. In New J 
increased from nearly a fourth to nearly a third of the whole. In New ‘ 
the loss of owning farmers was 26.4 and the 5 nof ten: 
For Pe ania these figures were 1! 
relve Southern States six show 
In the group there was an in 
farmers. In thrree Southwestern ¢ 
there wasa gain of 47,882 owning f: 
Each of the three States of the Midd 
evidence of the same change, and the rou 
gained 48.864 tenant farmers. In Illinois 
72 per cent of the whole. In eight 
which public lands have been obtain 
ywhing farmers increased 120,322 : 
108.507. In Iowa the number « 
number of tenant farmers increase 
increased 2,121 and the tenant f: 
Mountain States and the Territ 
creased 65.512 and the number of t 
In forty-seven States and Territ 
creased 158,951 and the number of t 
25.62 per cent of the farms were 
of the farm families hired 


In commenting on these figures Mr. Powers has this to say: 


The American farmer is following the King 
the creation of landlord and tenant classes has already 1 
progress here. Specialization is one of the incidents of evolution, and eve 
tion in agriculture is giving us, instead of one class of farme who wer 
simultaneously landlord, tenant, and laborer, farmers of the thr 
permanently distinct 

The economic change is already producing political changes. The Populist 
movement of the day is the beginning of the dy r ‘ 


17 per cent of the farmers h 
the farmers in Rhode | 
State >number otf 


what it was in 1880; over 
necticut and 25 per cent of 

In each of the four Mi 
tenant tarmers 



















DSViv 





202 and 9 








farmers inci 
In Kansas the owning f © 


ased J) 40 In the Pa ana 








arti 
enant farmers i r 1 OVY 37 


sultivated by tenan 1 1800, 34.13 pe 


In 1880 


h ye 


yan into extinction 


Ling ying struggle for politi 
power of a race of farmers whosuppiied most of the Fathers of th« Repul 
who were for many years the controlling power within it, but who are now 
losing their land, and with it their political weight. * * * 

The man who owns a farm of three or four sections will find town life 
within his reachand much more to his taste, and especially to the taste of his 
wife and children, than life in the country. and this means the three agricu 
tural classes of England: The owner, who lives in the cit rin Europe and 

| enjoys the revenues formerly distributed among a considerable numb 

| owning farmers; the tenant farmer, who has increasing difficulty in payin 
his rent; and the farm laborer, who gets not quite enough food to keep him 
thoroughly nourished, and who is attached to the soil, not by any law of serf- 
age, but by theiron law of poverty, ignorance, and lack of spirit 


The report further says that the average annual value of an acre | 


2 > Y >» 20 24 i 
of corn for the fourteen — (from 1880 to 1893) was only $9.61. | from a plutocratic pen, and ponder well the future condition of 


If the cost of raising an acre was no greater for each of the thir- 
teen years preceding 1893 than for that year ($11.71), then the 
corn growers of the United States received $2.10 less per acre since 
1879 than it cost to produce the corn. 


of Agriculture corroborates the statistics of the Mlinois and Mich- 
igan icultural reports. Since 1880 the farmers of the United 


; 


I hope that every farmer in the land will read these quotations 


his class therein predicted—serfdom as degrading and ignominious 


| as that of the feudal ages. 


| 
Thus the investigation made by the United States Department | 


States have been producing products below thecost of production. | 


Whatever is true of corn, oats, and wheat is also true of every | 
other staple product produced by the farmers of the United States. 
These are facts and figures taken from official documents, the 
best evidence we can get. They tell us in language as plain and 
forcible as words can make it why there is distress, unrest, and 
discontent among our agricultural population; why there is a 
mortgage on the farm, and why the farmer who once owned the 
soil he cultivates is now a tenant. It is because for years he has 
been compelled to raise products below the cost of production. 
The results of this loss is disclosed by the increase of mortgages 
and the loss of farms and homes, together with the enforced idle- | 


mess seen on every hand. 


DECADENCE OF HOME OWNERSHIP. 
Mr. J. A. Collins, in an able article in the American Magazine 
of Civics for January, 1895, on ‘‘The decadence of home owner- 
ship in the United States,” says: 


The census of 1890 shows that. on June 1 of that yea 

















r the tot n 
was about 63,450.76), or 12,600,152 families of five members eac] aggre- 
gate of that many homes, both owned and rented. Out of this 12,600,152 fam 
llies, the number owning and occu ng mortgaged } i was 
2.250,000, leaving 10,440,152 families occupying hired |} se 
they ownfreeot incumbrance. About 5.250.000 occur 
that is, they are tenante—leaving 2.190.1 ceupy tl ree of in 
cumbrance. Thisisonly about 16 per centof the total number . 
ing 84 per cent of the total number a cceupants of hired l 
homes. As aboutl15 per cent of the whole nber occupy %, 
the percentage of actual tenant t it But a 
mortgaged hom virtually ena mortgag 1 84 
per cent of the families of the nation are virtually tenants 

It may be stated as an undeniable fact that tif years aco t ed 
States was a nation of home owners; a mortgaged home was a b L- 
dition; to-day almost 70 per cent of our population are actua tenant nd 


& mortgage stands on record against every seven individuals of the entire 
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opulation—almost one toevery family inthe nation. * * * Alreadyabove 
10 per cent of our population are reduced to the condition of tenants; the free 
home owner is becoming the exception; a landlord system is being rapidly 
established, and the great mass of the population, under our boasted free in- 
stitutions, is dependent upon a class for the very roofs which shelter them. 
The American people, from a nation of free home owners, are becoming the 
dependents of a favored class, not only for the employment which gives them 
food, but for the roof which shelters their helpless families. 

The United States to-day shows a greater proportion of dependents or ten- 
ant families than any nation of the civilized world, with the exception of 
Great Britain, and is not far behind that. 








Per- Per- 
‘ centage . + centage 
Country. of ten- Country. of ten- 
ants. ants. 
cease ceneeipasemnramanasonasenesaaN ane “a _— poesia 
SS «cnc cbuieonsiametod a I a ete th al tales 39. 60 
i dled: occa. St Pn. oncehdusouecn obbent 28.17 
I aes ctl dette A EES 17.8 
PEUED Gwhcne scediioaunadicuess 28. 04 


United States, over 70 per cent. In the United Kingdom the great bulk of 
the population is of the tenant class. Inthe other countries the percentage 
ae of the average, which probably is not far from the percentage of pop- 
ulation. 








Per- | Per- 
Country > Country. coneage 
ants. ants. 
SAI ciistendrigeee ubosan sued Ss BO WE pap ctes casdes céowsedi 81. 82 
CTT ic in cestenteeciictns 84.31 || South Africa...............- 55.00 
PERT. ncuvdtduberbatudactiienuiin 35.19 


Is it not startling that in the greatest Republic on earth, whose free insti- 
tutions and free homes have been its boast for a hundred years, the percent- 
ty ace its Oe population should be greater than even in the monarchies 
of Europe 





DEPRECIATION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Gen. A. J. Warner, in an able article on ‘‘ The depreciation in 
the value of farm products,” published in the New York Sun 
January 12, 1804, says: 


Take first the leading staples—wheat, cotton, corn, oats,and hay. Theaver- 
age value of an acre’s product of these crops in 1873 was $15.65; in 1893, for the 
same quantity of products, $8.15, a fall of nearly 48 per cent. 

If we take wheat alone, the fall has been from $13.16 to $6 per acre, or over 
54 per cent; and if we take cotton, the fall has n greater still, or from 
$25.01 to $10.65, or a decline in value of an acre’s product, the quantity being 
the same as for 1873, of 62 per cent. The average acre’s value of the crops of 

578 was 8 per cent greater than in 1893. * * * Ifthe farm products of 
this year (1893) could he sold at the price prevailing in 1873 they would bring 
the farmers nearly $1,500,000,000 more than the price prevailing this year. 
This would make a big difference in the debt-paying power of the farmers. 


Again, in ‘‘Facts about silver,” pages 34 and 35, he continues: 


In 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each. In 1893 not over $20 each. The 
number of cows in 1872 was one to a little less than four of population. In 
1893 the number was one to a little more than four of population, so that, rel- 
atively to population, the number of cows had decreased, and their value at 
the game time had fallen 40 per cent. * * * At the price of wheat in 1873 
the vaiue to the farmers of the crop of 1893 would have been $455,000,000 in- 
atead of $178,000,000, a difference of §277,000,000. This would have gone a lon 
way toward paying off mor s. The corn crop of 1893 at the price of 187: 
would have yielded $660,000,000 instead of $412,000,000. 

The cotton crop of 1893 at the price of cotton in 1873 would have been 
worth ¢o the South $496,000,000, instead of $184,000,000, its actual value in 1893. 


The New York Sun, in an able editorial of September 10, 1893, 
among other things has this to say in regard tothe decreased pur- 
chasing power of the farmer's products: 


The extent of the reductions made in revenue from each acre under staple 
awe is best shown by saying that the acreage revenue from 1866 to 1870 was 
£7.59, or 93 per cent greater than in 1893; from 1871 to 1875 it was $7.04, or 86 per 
cent ro than in 1893; from 1876 to 1880 it was $3.73, or 46 per cent ater 
than in 1883; from 1881 to 1885 it was $3.13, or 38 per cent greater than in 1803; 
from 1886 to 1890 it was $1.74, or 21 per cent greater than in 18%. The great 
diminution in the purchasing power of the farmer, implied by these progres- 
sive reducticus in acreage revenue, without compensating reduction in the 
cost of cultivation, is thus clearly shown, but the enormous yensty ate 
of lost purchasing power is comprehensible only when we multiply the acres 
now employed in growing staples by the decline shown in the acreage value 
of products since 1870. 

As 206,000,000 acres are now employed in growing ote por it follows that 
the power of the farmer to purchase is this year (1803) $1,563,000,000 less than 
it would be if he were receiving the price of 166-1870 for his great staples. If 
the prices now realized in the farm markets equaled those received from 1871 
to 1875, the farmer would this year be able to spend $1,450,000,000 more for man- 
ufactures and other commodities than he will be able to spend with prices at 
the present level, Were prices now equa) to the averaye of those obtained 
from 1876 to 1880, the pare power of the farmers would this year be 
augmented by $768,000,000, Should the crops of 1893 give average yields and 
prices equal those current from 1881 to 1885, the farmers’ spending power 
would be $645,000,000 greater than with present prices. Even with prices as 
low as those prevailing from 1886 to 1890 the farmers of the United States 
would have $558,000,000 added to their debt-paying and purchasing power in 
1893, and like advances on the other products of the farm would create an 
empile fund for building and general improvement, thus employing more labor, 


THE OVERPRODUCTION FALLACY. 

The next a is, Why is the farmer compelled to raise prod- 
ucts below the cost of production? 

We are told that it is overproduction, that prices are low be- 
cause farmers produce more than can be consumed. This is a 
serious question, and deserves careful consideration. Ifthe farmer 
has reduced the price of his products below the cost of production 
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| by raising too much and working too hard, then the only reme dy 
required is for him to work less and produce less. 

If the farmers of the United States produce more wheat, corn 
cotton, and other products _ capita to-day than they did five’ 
ten, or fifteen years ago, or the increase in food products has been 
greater than the increase in population, then I will admit that 
overproduction has something to do with it; but, upon the other 
hand, if we can prove that the United States and the world pro- 
duce less agricultural products per capita at the present time 
than they did five. ten, or fifteen years ago, or that the increase 
in population has been greater than the increase in food products, 
then overproduction is a myth and has nothing to do with these 
abnormal conditions. 

WHEAT. 

The following table gives the annual production and the farm 
price of wheat in the United States, as compiled by the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture. The bushels per capita is obtained by divid- 
ing the number of bushels produced by our population: 


Number of 








Bushels | Price per 
Year. — FO" |per capita.| bushel. 

Cents. 
Dil. neckenpocedoueanaar tadenedcoansonaudl 498, 549, 868 9.9 95.1 
SEE adivhen Sinokbeeodelin panda bbdaaueneseusall 857, 112,000 6.3 77.1 
SED padpen wnpinitiipiinunndidhubendtarmeye 457, 218, 000 7.9 68.7 
issopeiwoun abide aadegeEnrennedtueesus 456, 329, 000 7.7 68.1 
Sic: dhanuntidinandiiaiinnnksnemitaliine eaises onan 415, 868, 000 6.8 92.6 
UNE scbubdbadins suckepabhereusebsniibeesese 490, 560, 000 7.9 69.8 
PEE xcevnp dave comieneueies dedehtetbownend 899, 262, 000 6.3 83.8 
os conciiintiatudennaianensinsh aicidndiina icine tiniest elites 611, 780, 000 9.5 83.9 
DUE s c.cnpedetidenbatnenkesananiebnidaedee taal 515, 949, 000 7.9 62.4 
DD: nonkdnbinihdepetmbidedabdbiiindes cian 896, 131, 725 5.9 53.8 
SI sixty ceiittin calematananiainidle Scbssentitinemeicokudl 460, 267, 416 6.6 49.1 
ee isiecthae cates asi ialiebdanhaatebinmnah gtaadad 467, 108, 6.7 50.9 





Take a glance at this table and then think of the overproduc- 
tion theory. In 1880, when we produced almost 10 bushels per 
capita, wheat sold for 95.1 cents per bushel, and in 1889, ten years 
later, with 2 bushels less per capita, it sold for 69.8 cents. 

Again, in 1893, with but 5.9 bushels per capita, it sold for 53.8 
cents per bushel, 41.3 cents less than in 1880, when our per capita 

roduction was 9.9 bushels. If overproduction was the cause of 
ow prices, these figures would be reversed; the farmers would 
have received more for their wheat in 1893 and 1892 than they did 
in 1891 and 1880. In 1893 we produced 4 bushels less per capita 
than in 1880, and ig it sold for 41.3 cents less per bushel; and 
again, in 1894, with 6.6 bushels per capita, the farmer received 
only 49.1 cents per bushel, while in 1888, with 6.8 bushels, wheat 
brought 92.6 cents. If overproduction was the cause, why should 
there be so much difference in the price when there is compara- 
tively none in the quantity produced? 

7 CORN. 

The following is a similar table, from the same source, in regard 

to the production of corn: 


et ae Number of 








Bushels | Price per 
Year. — FO 'per capita.) bushel. 

Cents. 

SOR. uitcncasesonnes petontnn nbsp then eons 1, 717, 434, 543 34.2 39.6 
BODE... . .c10c Utinetgnbvenneebncantéeaenbeaden 1, 936, 176, 000 34.3 82.8 
BEDS... .ncns canard buscusndsteductimbactsticnd 1, 665, 441, 000 23.8 36.6 
SEIN .. .nncnnacdniunia stnhtiinns ambietibasdinwstl 1, 456, 161,000 24.7 44.4 
Tit .cc0nsocddungnnawns pibhheGameuadesieel 1, 987, 790, 000 33.0 84.1 
DEN dancstaburepbetingeabeciandstdebe obhiwt 2, 112, 892, 000 34.3 23.3 
SR inicchilogninhinbiehnd attiinun siciniainniiel 1, 489, 970, 000 23.7 50.6 
SITE. sian pienepenatatenreinnisigeadnieibnediinael 2, 060, 150, 000 92.2 40.6 
TN. . iisntaddidnchitimeeadenteankanibinin taal 1, 628, 462, 000 24.9 30.4 
DUE. iccchuddbussunacenncadonancnumuadeall 1,619, 496, 131 24.8 36.5 
BE. i edansiincdvkdiduditrepadég eeeenuhiiaiiae 1,212, 770, 062 17.6 45.7 
BEE. <achiasicculgcnnindiannncdiamaaael at eaten 2, 151, 139, 000 30.7 26.4 





This table is far more significant than the one for wheat, be- 
cause it may be said that the price of wheat in this country is fixed 
by the Live 1 market, and the production of that cereal in 
India, Australia, and South America has a tendency to depress 
prices here; but this can not be said of corn, because we are the 
only great corn-producing nation on earth, and its price here is not 
fixed by foreign ae 

The average annual export of corn from 1870 to 1890 has been but 
8.8 per cent of the amount produced, which is too small to exert 
much influence on its price here. But what does this table teach? 
In 1880, with 34.2 bushels per capita, corn was worth 39.6 ceats per 
bushel, and in 1889, ten years later, with 34.3 bushels Bae capita, 
it sold for 28.3 cents per bushel. , in 1890, with 23.7 bushels 

r cavita, it sold for 50.6 cents per bushel, and in 1893, with 24.3 

ushels per capita, it brought only 36.5 cents. Again, in 1891, 
when we uced 82.2 els per capita, corn was worth 40.6 
cents per bushel, and one year later, with but 24.9 bushels = 
capita, it sold for 39.4 cents per bushel. If overproduction was 














—————— 


cause, these figures would be reversed; we would have received arguments have often been refuted, yet many able writers still 


more for our corn when we had but 24.9 bushels per capita than | 
when we had 32.2 bushels. 
COTTON. 

The same is true of cotton. The following table gives the an- 
nual production from 1885 to 1894, inclusive. The figures for the 
first seven years are those compiled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its miscellaneous series, Report No. 5, for 1893; those for 
1892 are taken from the Statistical Abstract for 1893, page 218; | 
those for 1893 are taken from General Warner’s article published 
in the New York Sun January 12, 1894, where he estimates the | 
crop of 1893 at 6,600,000 bales; and those for 1894 are taken from | 
the report of the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture for 
January and February, 1895, in which the crop is estimated at 
9,088,000 bales. The price is also that given by General Warner | 
in ‘‘ Facts about silver,” except for 1894, which is taken from the | 
report of the Department of Agriculture. The number of pounds | 

ir capitais obtained by dividing the annual product by our popu- 
ation: 


Number of Pounds 


Price per 
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give this point some consideration. 


In 1886 the population of the globe, according to Levasseur’s 
table in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, was 1,479,445,230, with 
an annual increase of about 0.4746 per cent. 

WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD 

The table below, compiled by Morton Frewen, by striking a 

mean between the tigures published by the Department of Agri- 


culture, from Dornbusch and from the report of the Vi » Con- 
gress, with the London price, gives the world’s production of 
wheat for the years named: 
Number of Bus! 
Years. bushels | London 
produced capita pt , 
a 2, 482, 800, 000 1. 006 $1.25 
ee 2, 408, 200, 000 L575 a7 
I S- Se a e " | 2, GU4, S00, OOO 1. in 76 
In 1891 wheat in the London market was worth $1.25 per bushel, 


and in 1893, with one-tenth of 1 bushel less per capita, it was 
worth but 76 cents. <A decrease of 5.3 per cent in the quantity 
produced, with a decline of 89.2 per cent in its price, does not 


| accord with the overproduction theory. 


COTTON CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
The following table gives the world’s production of cotton, the 
number of pounds per capita, and the Liverpool price for the 


| years named. ‘The figures of production from 1890 to 1891, 1891 
| to 1892, and 1892 to 1893 are taken from the report of the Statis- 


Years. younds pro- er 
I aaa capita. pound. 
| 
| | Cents 
i tEdtheh ddcncedeceueeceese Gee umined 8, 182, 350, 581 56.4 | 10.6 
TE insti dnensecd aceeus Goscee .-.--.-| 8,157,878, 443 54.7 | 9.9 | 
le es eam 3, 406, 068, 167 57.8 | 9.5 | 
ies didnetasadndasiesess sous 3 L008, 409 57.1 | 9.8 | 
i ntingabences ee Sion Mebieditint ae 3, G22, 827, CO4 59 9.9 
eS oceans 4, 316, (43. 982 68.9 10.1 
Ti ane ctpitnin do asdénnseuseeheun 4, 506, 501, 951 70.5 10 
Ri: nn. 4 uiibtinuneh dbacadsbeawel 8, 352, 658, 453 51.6 8.7 
ee on. nn eee nccconeonl Me 49.6 | 7 
EE whee coe SSCS] 46 780, 000 65. 4 | 4.6 





This table exhibits some startling facts. From 1886 to 1889, in- 
clusive, the production of cotton gradually increased from 54.7 
to 59 pounds per capita, and during these years the price remained 
almost stationary. In 1890 and 1891 the production increased 
about 10 pounds per capita, and the price also increased one- 
tenth and two-tenths of a cent per pound. Again, in 1892 and 
1893, with a great and sudden decrease in production, the price 
also declined, so that the small crop of 1893, which was 29.6 per 


cent less per capita, sold for 30 per cent less per pound than the | 


large one produced in 1891. Again, in 1894, with a crop no larger 
than for 1890 and 1891, cotton sold for 4.6 cents per pound, while 
in the two former years it was worth 10. 

This table controverts the theory of overproduction and bids 
defiance to every argument advanced on that line. Here are the 
actual facts: Prices not only declined with a decrease in produc- 


tion, but they actually increased with an increase in production. | 


No argument, however ingenious, can prove that these falling 
prices are due to overproduction. 


FARM ANIMALS. 


Report No. 123 of the Department of Agriculture for January 
and February, 1895, page 5, contains a table giving the number 
and value of horses, mules, milch cows, oxen and other cattle, 
sheep, and swine in the United States from 1868 to 1895, inclusive. 
The aggregate number of farm animals, their total value and 
average value per head for the three years named, are as follows: 








- Value 

Years. | Number. Total value. | per head. 
ea na | 164, 284, 573 | $2, 483, 506, 681 $15.11 
IRE dick 6. jn cccu sd adcadsaczowsies’< 161, 783, 453 | 2,170,816, 754 13.41 
DR ndicihins pnsicdenvseccdaudacnewkss | 155, 565,051 | 1,819, 446, 306 11. 69 


This table shows that from 1893 to 1895 there was a decrease of 
5.3 per cent in the number of farm animals and a decline of 22.6 
r cent in their value. If overproduction was the cause these 
gures would be reversed; the price of farm animals would be 
higher in 1895 than in previous years. 
hat is true of wheat, corn, cotton, and farm animals is also 
true of other agricultural products. The best evidence obtainable 
proves that our population has increased faster than the increase 
in food products. This is especially true of corn and farm ani- 
mals, as the foreign market has little or no influence on their 
price here. 
PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


No doubt our friends who believe in overproduction are willing 
to concede the fact that our population has increased faster than 
the increase in food products; but they reply that the price of 
those commodities which we export is fixed in the foreign market, 
where we are compelled to compete with the world, and that the 
increase in the production of agricultural products since India, 
South America, and Australia opened their wheat and cotton fields 
exceeds the increase in the world’s population. Although their 
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| tician of the Department of Agriculture for 1893, page 547, and 


those for 1893 to 1894 and 1894 to 1895 from the World’s Almanac, 
The price for the first four years 
is that given by Latham, Alexander & Co.. in their report for 1894, 
page 120, and for the last year from the London market quota- 
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This decline in the price of cotton, like that for wheat, can 
not be attributed to overproduction. Another important factor 
against this theory is that the percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion using wheat and cotton is constantly increasing. As new 
countries, like the interior of Africa, China, and others, are 
opened to commerce, cotton more than any other product enters 
into their trade. No argument, however ingenious, can prove 





that low prices for agricultural products, either in this country 
or the world at large, are due to overproduction. We must look 
for the cause in some other direction. 


THE CAUSE. 

If overproduction, as we have proven, is not the cause for the 
decline in the price of agricultural products, what, then, is it? 
Is the decline in prices due to exorbitant transportation rates? 
No. They are lower at present than ever before. Is it due to 
the land question? No. Land values have depreciated with the 

| price of farm products. Is it due to the tariff or the wage ques- 
tion? No. What, then, is it? The real and fundamental cause 
is due to our financial system—the contraction of our paper cur- 
rency and the demonetization of silver. At least 90 per cent 
of the depreciation in the price of farm products is due to the 
increased purchasing power of the dollar caused by a change in 
| our financial system. 

All the money in circulation is always pitted against all the 
property, and prices spring out of the relation money and prop 
erty bear toward each other. So long as this relation is undis- 
turbed the general level of prices is maintained; but the moment 
we increase or decrease the amount of property on the one hand, 
or the volume of money on the other, we also disturb this rela- 
tion. 

To illustrate: Suppose that the value of all the property in the 
United States is $65,000,000,000, and the volume of money in cir- 
culation, as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury January 1, 
1894, is $1.729,018,266. We then have $37.59 worth of property 
for every dollar in money; that is, the relation or ratio of money 
to property is 1 to 37.59. Every time we add one dollar to our 
money volume, or destroy one dollar, we also add or destroy $37.59 
of value in the property in order to maintain the proper ratio be- 
tween the two. 

An act of Congress which would destroy one-half our money 
would squeeze $37.59 worth of property into $18.79 of money, and 
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an act which would double the volume of money would expand 
prices so that $37.59 worth of property would then be worth $75.18 
in money. 

The supply and demand of that one article, money, is as potent 
in determining the price of products and property as the supply 
and demand of all other articles combined. n increase or de- 
crease in the supply of any one commodity, say, corn or cotton, 
affects the price of that particular commodity only, but an in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of money affects the price of all 
commodities alike. 

Suppose the Supt ily of every article which enters the channels 
of commerce should be cornered by a few speculators—that is, 
suppose there should be a special corner for each article produced. 
Think of the power these combined corners would have in fixing 
prices which the people would have to pay. 

Again, suppose that over on the opposite side of all these cor- 
mers we should have one more—a corner on money. Then the 
power of this one corner in fixing the price of products and prop- 
erty would be as great as that of all other corners combined. 
Why? Because the demand for money equals the demand for all 
other articles. 

In 1866 the population of the United States was 35,819,281 and 
our volume of money $1,863,409,216, which gave us a per capita 
circulation of $52.01. 

On March 1, 1895, according to the statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, we had §1,574,584,557 outside of the Treasury 
vaults, and a population of about 69,000,000, making our per 
capita circulation at the present time $22.82. Admitting that 
every dollar reported to be outside the Treasury vaults is in cir- 
culation (but everybody knows that it is not), we still have 
$288 ,874,659 less money ae the people to-day, with a popula- 
tion of 69,000,000, than we had thirty years ago with a population 
of only 85,819,281, 

Since 1866 our population has increased 92 per cent, commerce 
and trade have doubled, but our volume of money has actually 
decreased 15 per cent. 

For thirty years our demand for money has advanced in one 
direction, while its supply has receded in another, 


BILVER. 


Prices in gold-standard countries like the United States and the 
incipal nations of Europe have fallen 45 to 50 per cent since 
873. Prices in silver-standard countries like Mexico, India, 
China, and Japan have remained stationary since 1873. These 
are cold facts which no theory can controvert, From this it logic- 
ally follows if a silver-standard country like Mexico should de- 
monetize silver and establish the gold standard, the general range 
of prices in that country would gradually fall until they reached 
a level with those of other gold-standard countries. Again, if a 
gold-standard country like the United States should remonetize 
silver, the general range of prices would gradually rise until they 
reached a level with those of silver-standard countries. 

The great benefit to the American farmer from the free coinage 
of silver is that it will increase the price of agricultural products 
to the extent of the difference between the gold or commercial 
price of silver and its mint or coinage price. 

'o illustrate the point: The price of a bushel of wheat in the 
Liverpool market for more than a generation has been an ounce 
of silver. The value of the two has remained in touch for more 
than a quarter of a century. As the price of silver has gone up 
or down wheat has followed. If we single out any one year, say 
1892, we can estimate what the demonetization of silver has cost 
the wheat growers since 1873. The average London price for 
silver in 1892 was 87.1 cents per ounce. In that year an India 
farmer could ship a bushel of wheat to Liverpool, receive an ounce 
of silver for it, and have the silver coined into rupees at a ratio of 
15 to 1, worth $1.37 in legal-tender money in India. An American 
farmer could also take a bushel of wheat to Liverpool, receive an 
ounce of silver for it, bring this silver home to the United States, 
and sell it for whatever he could get, which was about 86 cents 

r ounce. Thus the India farmer realized $1.87 per bushel for 

is wheat delivered in Liverpool, while the American farmer re- 
eeived but 86 cents for his, a difference to the disadvantage of 
the American farmer of 51 cents bushel. 

But suppose we had had free coinage of silver in this country in 
1892 at the ratio of 16 to 1, what then would have been the price 
of wheat in that year? Then an American wheat grower could 
have oner a bushel of wheat to Li , received his ounce 
of silver for it, brought this silver home, taken it to the mint, and 
had it coined into full legal-tender standard silver dollars, thus 
receiving $1.29 instead of 86 cents for his bushel of wheat—a dif- 
ference of 43 cents bushel. This is also true of cotton and 
other products which we export and which come in competition 
with the products of free-coinage nations. 

The decline in the gold price of silver has the effect of giving 
the wheat and cotton growers in silver-standard countries an ex- 
port bounty to the extent of the difference between the mint price 
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and the bullion pee of silver. The contest between the yellow 
metal and the white metal involves the question of putting the 
farmers of this country on an equal footing, in the markets of 
the world, with those of silver-standard countries. 

To illustrate the point: Suppose a wheat grower of the United 
States and one from a silver-standard country meet in Liverpoo] 
each with 1 bushel of wheat. They sell their wheat for, say, 63 
cents per bushel, and receive their payin gold. The wheat grower 
from the silver-standard country takes his gold and buys silver 
bullion worth 65 cents per ounce. On his arrival home he takes 
it to the mint and has it coined into legal-tender money worth (1; 
to 1) $1.29. But the wheat grower of the United States returns 
with his 65 cents in gold, because our Government tells him, “ You 
need not bring any silver home. We will not coin it.” Thus our 
wheat grower would realize 65 cents for his bushel of wheat and 
the one from the silver-standard country $1.29. 

Su a cotton planter of the South and one from Mexico 
sho a meet in Liverpool, each with 1 bale of cotton? The trans- 
action would result to the disadvantage of our planter just as the 
wheat transaction resulted to the disad vantage of our wheat 
grower. 

Thus the farmers of the United States, es y the wheat and 
cotton growers, are only receiving the gold price of silver for 
their products, while those in silver-standard countries are re- 
ceiving its mint or coin price for theirs. The demonetization of 
silver in this country has the same effect as paying an export 
bounty to the farmers of silver-standard coun 

Our farmers are compelled to cultivate 2 acres, raise 2 bushels 
of wheat and 2 bales of cotton, while their competitors in silver- 
standard countries raise but 1 bushel of wheat, 1 bale of cotton, 
and do only half as much work, and yet receive the same amount 
of money with which to pay debts and taxes as those who culti- 
vate our soil. How long can our farmers exist under these con- 
ditions? 

The silver question is of greater im to the farmers and 

slanters of this country than to any other class. Unless they can 

placed ae an equal footing with the planters and farmers of 
silver-standard countries it is but a question of time when we 
will have a system of ntry like that of Europe. 

Senator Jones, of Nevada, in his speech in the extra session of 
Congress of 1893, said: 

Every decline, therefore, in the price of silver bullion, so far as our farmers 
and cotton planters are concerned, is a decline in the price of wheat and cot- 
ton at Live l, though not a decline in the price of anything that the East 
Indian people n or consume,or buy. * * Every decline in the gold 
price of silver bullion is a premium—a bounty—given to the producer of 
wheat and cotton in India over the American farmer and cotton planter in 
the prices of those commodities in European markets. 

Senator Jones also quotes from Mr. Bagehot, for many years 
the editor of the London Economist, who says: 

The necessary effect of a depreciation of silver as against gold is to give a 
bounty on exports from Indiaand the other a countries to Engiand. 
An English merchant can now buy many more rupees than he formerly could 
with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can import from 
India, though prices at Caleutta are not at a level at which it would have 
paid him to operate if he had not bad that novel facility in getting rupees. 

Again he quotes from Sir Robert Fowler, a member of Parlia- 
ment and ex-mayor of London, who in 1886 said: 

The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the wheat 


and cotton industries of America and be the development of India as the 
chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 


Senator JonEs continues: 


So long, therefore, as India ex wheat, and it has hardly more than 
commen the price of India t will fix the price of American wheat 
until such time as silver is remonetized in the United States. * * * With 
reference to cotton, an ounce of silver will place 10 pounds of that commod- 
ity in Liverpool. However low, therefore, the price of silver bullion may 
fall, the American planter must, for the price o: an ounce of that metal, de- 
liver 10 ds of raw cotton in Liverpool. Should silver fall to 0 cents an 
ounce, if he would sell his cotton he must éliver 10 pounds of cotton in Liver- 
on it, all for 5 cents a pound. 

y price ‘ion to a parity with gold on the relation 
established in this country since 1792, our farmers and cotton will 
be relieved of the compe on of the Rast Indian in the 


Let the reader for a moment reflect what the demonetization of 
silver has cost the American farmer since 1878. The loss sustained 
by the cotton planters alone for the seventeen years from 1873 to 
1889, as stated by Senator Jonzs, of Nevada, in his speech in the 
United States Senate, May 12 and 13, 1890, is as follows: 

in 1873 the t 

At | Te cette ea. result of each year would be 2,500,000,000 

According to the figures given by the Bureau of Statistics, the a 
price received each year of the seventeen was 13.1 cents per pound; 7 
$2 Bet nt blag thberecags each eoparate peat for seontecn ence, 
eae period of §1,411,000,000, 


ee ra ere feign 
ying power suffered cotton planters by reason 
demonctination of liver. 


In regard to the loss sustained by the wheat growers for the 
same number of years, he continues: 


~ vies wi ok tees than SlOn ODO “othe farmone of ths 
wer of n year 

‘Northwest’ by reason of the demonetization of silver—e total of §1, 

in the article of wheat alone in seventeen years. 
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Again, in his speech during the extra session of Congress in 1893 


he further stated that the loss sustained by the wheat and cotton 
owers of this country, for the eight years preceding 1893, aver- 


aged for wheat $225,000,000, and for cotton $100,000,000 per year, | 


making a total loss of $1,300,000,000 for the four years following 

1889. If we add to this amount $700,000,000 for the loss sustained 

since 1893, and the $3,111,000,000 for the seventeen years previous 

to 1889, we have the enormous sum of over $5,000,000,000 which 

the demonetization of silver has cost the American farmer and 
nter on wheat and cotton. 

For twenty years the silver taken out of the American mines has 
been used as a club to drive the American wheat and cotton out 
of the markets of the world. Italmost seems incredible that the 
American farmer, intelligent and enterprising as he is, should for 
twenty years go to the polls and vote for men and parties who have 
annually legislated over $250,000,000 out of his pocket on wheat 
and cotton alone. 

It is evident that the silver to be taken from the American mines 
will develop the wheat, cotton, wool, beef, and hide industries of 
Mexico and South America in the future as it has developed India’s 
industries in the past. Nothing but free and unlimited coinage 
of silver in this country will prevent South America, Mexico, 
China, Japan, and other free-coinage nations from developing their 
agricultural resources at the expense of the farmers of the United 
States. 

This question has often been asked: “If the mints of Mexico, 
South America, China, and Japan are open to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, and silver is worth $1.29 per ounce, why 
do the mine owners of the United States sell their silver for 66 
cents per ounce instead of shipping it to any of these countries and 
having it coined?” 

Because foreign coins are not a legal tender in this country. 
Suppose a mine owner should ship 1,000 ounces of silver, worth in 
the United States 66 cents per ounce, or $660, to Mexico, have it 
coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, worth $1.29 per ounce, or $1,290 in 








legal-tender money inthat country. Again, suppose he brings this | 


coined silver home to the United States, what will he do with it? 
Heis compelled to sell the Mexican coins for the commercial or gold 
price of silver, which is 66 cents per ounce. Thus the mine owner 


will receive as much less for his silver as it cost to ship it to and | 


from Mexico. If Mexican coins were legal-tender money in the 


United States, then it would be profitable to the owner of silver | 


bullion to ship his silver to Mexico and have it coined. 
There is but one way by which the owner of silver bullion may 


| and calls loudly for immediate 


receive a profit on his silver in shipping it to the mints of some | 


silver-standard country, and tat is this: Suppose a mine owner 
takes 1,000 ounces of silver to the mint in Mexico or Japan, has 
it coined, remains in that country and invests it. 


THE REMEDY. 


The American farmer can not continue much longer to sell his 
roducts below the cost of production, or to live on an income 
low that provided for paupers, or on earnings less than the 
wages paii for convicts in our State prisons. To seek a remedy 
for the couditions which are destroying the yeomanry of our Re- 
= is the imperative duty of the hour. The remedy must not 


a temporary expedient that will strike at the effect only, but a | 


radical one that will remove the cause. Ninety per cent of the 
depreciatiou in the price of farm products is due to the increased 


RECORD. 


ATI 


The first thing to do would be to take from the trust the power 


te control the supply, the power to limit or restrict production. 
Unless you could do this it would be impossible to destroy the 
trust. The one essential thing absolutely necessary to the exist 
ence of a trust is its ability to control the supply and limit the 
production of the article in which it deal 

So it is with the money trust. 1 ly effective way to destroy 
its power is to take from it the authority to issue the paper money, 
because the right to issue the money also 1 vit] ibility 
to control its volume, and to fix the prices at which all products 
and property shall be sold. To accomplish this Government 
must issue the necessary paper money, and in sufficient volume to 
restore and maintain the general range of pricesas they were pre- 
vious to the demonetization of silver in 1873. 

This paper money must be a full legal tender, and not redeem 


able in coin; otherwise it would be exposed to the avarice of tho 
same trust that dominates our present financial system. If the 
Government should issue paper money redeemable in coin a syn- 
dicate of foreign bankers could get possession of $100,000,000 of 
paper currency, present it for redemption, and thereby contract 
the money volume four or five hundred million dollars, which 
would be followed by a panic, a fall in prices, and general busi- 
ness stagnation. 

Mr. Speaker, the liberal extracts I have made from Mr. Tau- 
beneck’s most succinct and able treatise, voices the contention of 
every true reformer. They contrast the true conditions of the 
past and present in a most striking and authentic manner, and 
present a lesson that the American people as a whole may with 
profit carefully consider. 

It is the financial piracy of the single gold standard that has 
wrought this elimination of values through the contraction of 
our currency and thickly strewn the business highways of our 
nation with wrecks and disasters. 

It is the mailed hand of the gold conspiracy that is now crush 
ing the life out of all industrial enterprises and ruthlessly hurling 
into the yawning abyss of bankruptcy and ruin all who labor iz 
production. Itis those gamblers in gold who stand like the bu 
caneers of old on every thoroughfare of progress and levy t 
upon all who may pass in that direction. The time has com 
a change, for a more equitable distribution of the fruits of labor 
which if not brought about speedily will be too lat 

The condition of the laboring portion of our p p 
and wise legislation. It is the 
statesman and patriot instead of the politician and demago 
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that the exigency of the times demand. 

Realizing the duties and dangers of the hour, I must enter my 
| protest against an adjournment until some remedial legislation 
te been accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition toadjourn this Congress and return 
to our homes, leaving the finances of the country in their present 
deplorable condition, can not fail to bring wl the heads 
of the responsible majority the condemnation of an out | peo 
ple. Themembers of the People’s Party, though small in number 
and powerless to have measures for the relief of the country re 
ported by the committees of this body, have performed their duty 

| by formulating and introducing measures thas would afford the 
needed relief. The Republican majority, in obedience to the dic 
tates of party leaders, have pursued a policy of do nothing and 


rchasing power of the dollar. To remedy this we must have | 


ee-coinage of silver at the ratio of 16to1. This will 
American farmer on equal terms in the markets of the world 
with the farmers of free-coinage nations, and will increase the 


the gold price and mint price of silver. But, much as free coin- 
age would help, that alone will not give permanent relief. 


lace the | 


First. Because there is not a sufficient at .unt of gold and silver | 


on hand for monetary use, nor can the mines supply it. 
Second. Because it would still leave the power of money in the 


hands of individuals and corporations, those who control the prod- | 


ucts of the mines and issue the paper currency, and our volume 
of money, at the mercy of the ebband flow of coin, would produce 
an inflation every time it comes to our shores and leave a panic 
whenever it departs. 

At present our money is practically controlled by a gold trust. 
If we add free coinage of silver and let the banks issue the neces- 
sary paper money Our money volume will stiil be at the mercy of 
a few individuals and corporations. The money power will con- 
trol our volume of money as effectively as it now does, with only 
this difference, that the two metals will be more difficult to con- 
trol than the one. Much as free coinage of silver will do toward 
restoring prices of products and property, this alone will not 
destroy all the evil that surrounds our present financial system. 

If free coinage of silver will not destroy the money trust, what, 
then, can we do that will? Suppose you undertake to destroy the 
coal trust, whisky trust, or any other trust, what would be the 
first thing you would have to do? Think for a moment, 


| to facilitate the work of plunging the country deeper int 
price of farm products t. the extent of the difference between | 


inaction that marks the decadence of that once aggressive or 
ganization. The first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, so far 
as this branch is concerned, has distinguished it f by simply 
dittoing the financial policy of Grover Cleveland and an attempt 
» debt m 
time of profound peace. Mr. Speaker, we are told that our only 
trouble is lack of revenue, and the only remedy that has been pro- 
posed by the Republican majority in this House has been one bill 


to increase tuxation by a horizontal elevation of tariff duties, and 
another to borrow money by selling bonds. The Republican party 
claims to be the party of protection to American industry and 


American labor, and many of my colleagues are no doubt anxior 
to adjourn that thy may hasten to their various homes to ma 
the welkin ring on the hustings in the name of protection. 


i 


Mr. Speaker, [ am a believer in the principles of protection. I 
believe it is sound doctrine. I am ready to vote for any and all 
measures that will elevate the general level of American citizenship, 


and to vote for any measure for benefiting any particular class 
provided it is not at the expense of others. I will irther and 
vote for measures that may for a limited time bear unevenly upon 
our people if it can be shown that it will ultimately benefit all 
alike. But, Mr. Speaker, I contend that all attempts to legislate 
on protective lines without first restoring the bimetallic standard 
of money will be an inexcusable blunder, and the Republican 
party stands convicted before the intelligence of mankind by co 
ling two inconsistent and antagonistic policies, with the result of 
confusion confounded. It would be just as easy to turn a mill 
wheel with a stream composed of equal parts of fire and water 
as it would to enact tariff laws that would protect American 
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industry and labor until the gold-standard policy of Cleveland and 
HERMAN is abandoned. To amplify my meaning upon this point 
¥ will now ask the Clerk to read from the speech of Mr. John M. 
Devine, of Nebraska, at the Lubin conference at the Hbbitt, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January, 1896. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I notice that we have with us Mr. J. M. Devine, of Nebraska. 
¥ know we would all be delighted to hear from him. 

Mr. Devine. Mr. Chairm:nr and gentlemen, the proposition that is before 
this body for discussion-~Mr. Lavin's gta meng is something that is en- 
tirely new tome. I knew ncthing of the nature of the prepoaties until I 
listened to the reading of Mr. Lubin’s paper in this room yesterday. There- 
fore, in what I have to say I wish to be understood as not committing myself 
to the specific measures agopoees by Mr. Lubin to remedy the defects in our 

protective system. but will ey consider some of ths facts in the case that 
Teserve the attention of all who desire the continuance of a protective policy 
> this country. 

. agree with Professor Gunton that no nation should expose its people to 
free competition with the people of nations whose social conditions are upon 
u tower level than its own; that it is the peorageSre of government to adopt 
Uscal policies favorable to the highest development of the industrial and 
6ocial conditions of its people, and that competition that would tend to de- 

rade and lower their civilization should neither be invited nor pormitted. 

ut at this point I desire to ask the profsesor if a policy can be cailed “ protec- 
tion,” o *“o id be dignified with that uame, that results in benéfiting a class 
or a poi won cf the people only; a policy that does not distribute its benefits 
and its burdens alike toall ofthe people. This question admits of very nearly 
a direct answer, and before proceeding further I would like to have the pro- 
fessor answer it. 

Mr. Guyton. The habit is that if anybody is to be interrogated it is me in 
this meeting. I will answer the question. I will answer directly now. For 
the sake of facilitating your speech, I will say this, that class legislation—I lec- 
tured on that last Wednesday evening—I took the peculiar position that class 
legislation is about the only legislation we ever get, and that it is perfectly 
defensible, provided—for instance, a ten-hour law—it was not for the manu- 
facturers or land owners, it wasfor the laborersasaclass. But whenever you 
heve any legislation, as the abolition of the sweating system that we hope to 
accomplish very soon in New York, which is purely for them—lI believe that 
you can have legislation for a section or a portion of the community at a time, 
anc that is all there is of class legislation. But itis never justifiable unless 
it will benefit that portion without injuring any other portion—bringing them 
up and then lift another bunch up, and then another bunch, and we will get 
them all up bye and bye. 

Mr. Smita. We are a bunch asking to be lifted BP. 

Mr. Devine. That is a pretty long answer, but I think I understand you to 
say that there is no warrant in equity for legislation that does not distr‘bute 
its benefits and impose its burdens upon all alike, ultimately. 

Professor GUNTON. Yes; that it is to the general advantage of the whole. 

Mr. Devine. Well, then, having agreed that a policy does not inure to the 
general advantage of the whole is indefensible, I invite your attention tothe 
conduct of the political party that sets up the lofty claim of being the cham- 

ion of protection to American labor and to the business interests of our na- 
fon: and also to the conduct of the two great political parties in that section 
of the country where in the main those special industries are located that 
have demanded and received the enactment of laws to benefit them in the 
most direct, specific, and, in some instances, ey pa, In so 
doing, lam apprehensive that it must appeet to the impartial mind that the 
principle “ The good of the whole" has been forgotten, and is no longer con- 
sidered by them necessary or material. If it can be shown that this principle, 
“The general benefit of the whole,” has been departed from, I expect of this 
intelligent and honorable body of men recognition of the fact and a verdict 
that it ought to be corrected. The press of New England and the Middle 
States, which are the homes of the protected interests, in the main, regardless 
of political affiliation, have been zealously contending during the past fifteen 
ears thet the general prosperity of the country depended upon our borrow- 
os capital from foreign countries. Every investment made in our country 
by foreign capitalists has been heralded as evidence that our nation was 
enjoying a great boom. 
he statesmen in both Houses of Congress from the aforesaid States, re- 
gardless of the political party they represented, have proclaimed with one 
voice that the prerequisite of national prosperity was such a credit as would 
enable brokers of New York to float loans on everything American in foreign 
countries. With them the question of the establishment and continuation of 
the gold standard was the first question before the American Pte out- 
ranking in importance even_high-tariff schedules. The press and politicians 
of these States have zealously taught the people that the means necessary to 
a good credit was that all loans should be made payable in gold, overlooking 
the fact that the parity between gold and commodities and labor in this coun- 
try had so changed that 50 cents In gold in 1895 possessed a purchasing power 
equal to 100 cents in gold in 1873, and that the parity between obligations 
to pay ene and the property necessary to command the money to pay had 
so changed that it took double the property now to cancel a money debt that 
it did twenty Sema ago. The politicians from these States, particularly those 
of the Republican persuasion, while demanding an American industrial sys- 
tem, by which they mean high-tariff schedules on the products of the factories 
of their States, have insis that it would be dishonest for the United States 
to have a monetary system of its own, to the end that money supply might 
keep pace with legitimate demand, and thus preserve a parity between money 
and commodities and maintain alike the equities of debtors and creditors. 
They have insisted that we must ask the consent of foreign nations, have an 
international agreement, before we could correct the most glaring imperfec- 
tions in our monetary system—that of an appreciating money standard, 
<a transfers the property of debtors to itors without an equivalent 
therefor. 

The one advantage w to offset this gross injustice to debtors, and the 
paralysis of the —— ive energies of our people by the constant fall in 
prices consequent upon an appreciating money standard, is that we can bor- 
row capital from abroad if we continue to promise payment in gold, and 
that as evidence of our good faith we must transact all of our domestic business 
on the gold standard; that it would be dishonest to adopt any other standard 
without the cooperation of foreign nations. 

Good credit on the part ‘ a nation or an individual is a thing to be 
used in an emergency, to b.idge over a misfortune and avoid sacrifice. But 
the idea that prosperity consists in borrowing, or that a nation can borrow 
itself great and rich is as novel as itis absurd in both economics and morals. 
The Bible teaches that the borrower is the slave of the lender. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the American people, with their enlightened con- 
science, do not believe that ae is policy that does not possess the 
essential quality of honesty. Honesty demands the payment of measure for 
measure—the dollar of payment as good as was received by the borrower— 
no worse, no better. But Iam afraid that the prosperity of our States that 
have enjoyed the benefits derived from high tar edules has been so much 
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reater than the general prosperity of the whole country that a vast 
5 terest has grown up in them, and that this interest os become a0 eee 
and selfish that it has forgotten all about the general good of the whole. 


A NEW INDUSTRY FOSTERED. 


This new industry of borrowing foreign vapital that has been fostered and 
developed during the past twenty-five years has so changed conditions that 
the general g of the whole people can 1:0 longer be promoted by tariffs 
against the importation of manufactured ,:oods, and in the absence of an 
American ny system that will maintain a parity of values between 
money and commodities and property and afford some protection to the one- 
half of all the people who are engaged in agriculture there is no longer any 
warrant for the agriculturists of the country to concede further legislation 
in the interest of manufacturers. 

The gentlemen presentadmit that there is no warrant for legislation that ben- 
efits only asection of the country, or the y ‘e engaged in certain industries, 
and that nothing can be properly called “* protection ” that does not distribute 
its benefits and tinpose its burdens upons.i] alike intheend, Now, the manu- 
facturers who demand the enactment of tariff laws toenable trem tosell their 

product for good pricesin the Americsaa market, free from the competition of 

oreign countries where labor is ches and the social condition of the laborers 
wretched, should be the last of all to ‘end their aid and support to the fostering 
and development of this new industry of borrowing fore capital, because 
the existence of a foreign debt makes it impossible to maintain tz7if? sched- 
ules that will enhance the price of manufactures and at the same time dis- 
tribute their benefits to the whole people. Think how inconsistent it is with 
the good of the whole to foster the creation of a debt that can only be paid 
through the forced sale of the products of agriculture that constitute our 
staples for export, while we demand a tariff to increase the price and retard 
the sale of foreign commodities to enable domestic manufacturers to obtain 
better prices for their products. Our exports are chiefly the products of 
agriculture, the principal ones being wheat, cotton, and meat products. 
Ought not the producers of these products be permitted to buy their supplies 
under the same market conditions that they are obliged tosell their potinctet 

Professor Gunton has been forced to admit, as economists admit, that 
the price of all commodities, a considerable portion of the annual product of 
which must be exported, is fixed by the price received for that portion which 
is exported; or, in other words, that the price of the entire product is fixed 
in the free-trade markets of the world. 


OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO FOREIGNERS. 


Now, what is our condition as a debtor nation and how does it affect the 
proousers of our staples for export? Conservative estimates place the in- 
debtedness of the peonte of this country to the people of foreign countries at 
about $6,000,000,000, and the tribute that the people of this country are obliged 
to pay to the people of foreign countries annually as interest on loans and 
other investments above $1,000,000 per day. We owe the Fo le of forei 
countries an amount equal to one and one-half times the value of the 
be known to be in existence, and we owe as interest each year on this in- 
debtedness an amount equal to twice the value of the annual product of 
gold from the mines of the earth. The manufacturer who asks for protec- 
tion does not expect to pay _ pore of the principal or interest on this 
vast fore indebtedness with his products. On the contrary, he asks the 
intervention of government to prevent the manufacturers of similar products 
in other countries selling their goods in this country by the imposition of 
duties for enhancing the price in order that he may receive higher prices for 
his product than ie s could be otherwise sold for. How, then, is 
this debt to be paid? And paid it must be, either in gold or commodities, in 
the end. We may send bonds abroad and settle our interest account in that 
way a while longer and enlarge the debt, or we may transfer the titles to 
property is lieu of sending commodities or gold out of the sous: 

hat is to be the end of all this? Are we not digging the pit deeper into 
which we must fall? If, starting with no debt and no tribute to pay, we 
have in less than thirty years piled up a debt represent one and one-half 
times the total gold money of the world, have an annual tribute to pay equal 
to double the world'sannual gold product, what will be our condition twent' 
or thirty years hence? If, in order to establish a credit to incur this debt, it 
was necessary to have a money standard that has appreciated 100 per cent, 
causing a fall of one-half in general prices, what will be the condition of fur- 
ther credit; what must the fall in prices be in the future? 

At the present time, in order to Calames our account with foreign nations 
each year, we are obliged to export products equal to the value of those that 
we import from other countries and about four hundred millions besides. 
Upon what condition can we sell ear gag 000 worth of commodities to other 
countries year in excess of what we buy of them? In this way, and this 
only: By offering our commodities in the markets of the world in competi- 
tion with the products of all other debtor countries at prices sufficiently low 
to indace buyers to buy of us rather than from any other source. Thus you 
will see that this borrowing has ae about a condition that has deprived 
the producers of staples for export of any benefits whatever that may accrue 
from our protective system, and equity demands tbat; the agricuiturists 
engaged in the production of wheat, cotton, and meats bave the privilege of 
buying whatever the uire to su Ry. their wants in the cheapest markets 
of the world, to offset their being o to of their productsin the 
cheapest markets of the world in competition with free-trade countries. 

Nor is thisall. Beinga debtor country, with an annual tribute of more 
than four hundred millions to pay, only such low prices for staples for export 
as will force their sale against the cane en of other countries can 
prevent such aneupers of god as would involve the country in ral ruin. 

The monumental im ty of American manufacturers who demand pro- 
tection for their products in advocating the gold of money can only 
be excelled by the culturists who produce our staples for ane) Grins 
their further consent to tariff schedules to enhance the price of manu 
goods that they must consume. Protection involving the generai good of 

he whole is incompatible with ma standard. An honest interpretation 
of this principle must accord to producers the right to purchase their 
sup aan aanee as favorable market conditions as they are forced to sell their 
produc 
FALLING PRICES DECREED BY DEMONETIZATION. 


ee of aoe = a decree re all peer. hint pen in by 
nited States and Europe mu so readjusted property and commod- 
ities could be priced in one-half the amount of money ws before. The in 
those countries must express the prices of and in exchange for t the 
amount of rousrty om commodities that it did when silver was its equal 
rtner. It had to read thinner to do it. cents must do the work 
ormerly done by 100, ices must fall to one-} their former level both 
hereand in Europe. It was no more ble to cliscard one-half the standard 
money and maintain prices at the old level thun it would be to double the 
area of a reservoir and maintain the water at the old level, or to detach one 
horse from a team and not increase the draft upon the other. 

When the Atlantic Ocean can be made by law to maintain a higher level in 
New York Harber than in that of Liverpool then, and not till then, can the 
prices formerly s.stained by gold and silver be sustained by gold alone in any 
country by means of tariffa. 
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Metallic money distributes itself among the nations of the earth in response | avoid this except to abandon protection, put down prices to where we can 
to price levels, commodities seeking the markets where prices are high and undersell the world, and buy gold with our products in the free-trade 
money seeking the markets where pricesare low. Fach nation’s distributive | markets of the world with which to cance! our foreign debt. After this has 
share of the w ole stock of metallic money isthat portion which they can buy | beer done we can draw gold to our shores that will remain here, and not 
with their products in competition with all other nations, and they can only | be-ore. a. , 
retain permanently that portion necessary to price the products of their coun- No contention is me.d« 

o 





» that the protective feature of tariffs is made more 








try at home at a point w here oi her nations can not bring into their markets | or less operative between nations having a common money standard, because 
similar products and underse?: them. f F | of the standard being bimetallic, or composed of either of the metals singly, 
Under the stimulus of rising pa wey the productive energies of a nation find but the contention is that the protective feature is inoperative if the stand 
full play, and both capital anc labor receive their reward; but when falling | ard is appreciating, that our tariff ceased to be -rotective soon after 1873, on 
rices extend over a long period the margin of profits narrows and finally | account of the appreciation of gold occasioned |.y the increased demand, and 
isappears, forcing wages and prices down, lessening consumption, and lim that in addition to our high war tariff supersed l by the still higher M ! nh 
iting production to the imperative demands of daily life. Under this condi- | ley tariff, and the incurring of a foreign debt of about six | iltion t dollars, 
tion equities shrink and mortgages fatten, and money lenders alone prosper, | our efforts to resist the inev itable fall in prices prove d futile. Prices have 
but unjustly and at the expense of debtors. With the increase or decrease fallen one-half and the period has been marked labor strikes ness 
of money supply prices have ever moved upward or downward, and must | failures, the practical annihilation of domestic competition thro i — 
continue so to do so long as one grain of gold is as good as another grain of | ganization of trusts and the unprecedented centralization of wealth at the 
ld. When a ton of new gold is produced from the mines of the earth it | money centers. 
es to itself a share of the preexisting money values and makes the ex PROTECTION DEFINED. 
change value of every grain of gold in existence a little less in terms of other Fundamentally, protection is a policy to so modify and restrain trade with 
things, causing an advance of prices. The prosperity that has ever followed | foreign countries having a common money standard that the protected 
an advance in prices brought about by an increased mane supply, and the | country shall re’uin not only what would be its distributive share of the 
distress that has ever followed a diminishing money supply gave rise to the | total metallic n. oey of the world under free trade, but that it tril 


t scl itive 
appreciation in which favorable trade balances are held among commercial | share be made larger and that its domestic price levels may be raised higher 
nations. Although the balance of trade in favor of a nation means that the | than the international free-trade level 
le of that nation have produced and parted with to other nations more That high tariffs have failed to protect in the United States since 1873 is 
roducts than they had received in return, receiving the difference in metal- | evidenced by the fact that instead of having more than would be our dis- 
ic money, which is neither food nor raiment for its people, yet it is the | tributive share of the metallic money of the world under free trade we have 
means of sustaining prices, which is the condition of profitable employment | none that is our own; that we owe foreign countries more gold than is pos- 
for capital and labor, while the nation that received their products and parted | sessed by all the nations and people of the earth, and that we must abandon 

















with its money has lost that which would sustain prices and causes the in- | the gold standard and restore bimetallism, because the policy that we have 
dustry of that country to languish. pursued since 1873, if continued, will at no distant day force us to part with 
ORIGIN OF PROTECTION. t La geen everything in the country of any value, even to the titles to 

our a. 

The experience of ages, through alternating periods of prosperity and ad- The ostrich is said to seek safety against impending danger by burying its 
versity following the ebb and flow of money, taught men to seek to prevent | head in the sand. The intelligence of American manufacturers parallels the 
the escape of money from their country. Herein is the foundation of the | instinct of this bird when they seek relief from present conditions and safety 
idea of protection. England at one time prohibited by law the export of | for the future through protective tariffs upled with the gold standard. 
coin. Franceata later period charged a seigniorago of 8 percent at her mints, | The policy that we have pursued since 1873, if continued, can only end in 


thereby giving coin a value 8 per cent greater than the bullion it contained. | repudiation and revolution, or the permanent enslavement of th 
Under this law, whenever a coin of France found its way into other nations § | our people. 
oa eve prot could zs —_— by a s that one to eee by 
recoining it or selling it elsewhere. This law enabled France to retain her : ; Mia ao ee : a St 
money and maintains price level 8 per cent higher than outside nations, and | __ But a -- <= phase : inwoteun the a that is still more alarming, be- 
to the extent of the seigniorage charged afforded the people of France immu- the Western wertd. v velar t h ht jut: ie th : - fasted Se a = ae 
i + _—— * , stiti c qa. I o the t ) ) I he industrial worl CS - 
nity from the leveling influence of free competition. ing from the destruction of the bimetallic money standard and the dividing 
A CONTRACT. of the world into two monetary hemisphere s—the silver hemisphere of the 
How striking is the contrast between the protectionists of France at that | East and the gold hemisphere of tho West 
time and the protectionists of the United States of our day. Our protection Under bimetallism all the gold and silver of the world, coined and un 
ists have — hands with the money changers and credit mongers of the | coined, was potentially money at the legal ratio, and whenever exchange on 
world to change the money standard from gold and silver to gold alone, and, | countries coining gold alone or silver alone departed from the coinage ratio 
with a simplicity that calls for pity, th6ught they could maintain prices and | sufficient to profitably transport coin to or from countries conferring equal 
prosperity through the agency of tariff schedules. A knowledge of the law | monetary rights on both metals, automatic adjustment took place 


masses of 


CIVILIZATION MENACED BY ASIATIC COMPETITION, 












ugh which the precious metals distribute themselves among nations and But with the destruction of the bimetallic standard all this was changed. 

the causes that developed the protective system would have taught them the | The rapid and constant rise in the price of gold exchange in silver-standard 
utter absurdity and folly of falling into the gold-standard trap. countries soon doubled the price of commodities imported from gold-standard 
PROTECTION INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE GOLD STANDARD. countries. The effect of this was to force the Asiatic countries, where the 


. ; re wages of labor and prices in general have been for centuries and still con- 
In the adjustment of trade relations between nations, when it is sought to | tinue at a lowr level than ever known among any other people, to manu- 
enact laws that will inure to the advantage of the people of a particular na- | facture for themselves. The price of gold exchange having doubled had the 
tion, if the laws through which price levels are determined are left out of | same effect in increasing the price of imports from gold-standard countries 
account, serious blunders may be made that will defeat the object sought. | that an import duty of 100 per vent would have 
The effect of the change from bimetnilic prices to prices based on gold mono While India and Japan under the stimulus thus afforded were d« veloping 
metallism is that laws that were protective under bimetallism are no longer | their cotton mills, until they now supply the Asiatic demand for cotton yarn, 
protective between countries that have decreed the gold standard, and can | England was purchasing the wheat and cotton of India, paying the same 
not be made such until the adjustment of values to the new standard is com- price in silver as before 1873, and laying the same down in Live rpool at a cost 
pleted and prices have reached their lowest level under the changed standard; | tothem in gold as much below the price of 1873as silver bullion had fallen below 
and a nation that creates a foreign debt in resisting the adjustment of values | the mint price under free coinage. 
to the new standard can not maintain an even level of prices with the cred It must be borne in mind that the cost of commodities—that is, the material, 
itor nations until after the foreign debt is extinguished, and the monumental | Jabor, land rents, and interest on capital—together with the profits, must be 
absurdity of economics is the claim that we can so protect by tariffs that we | reckoned in the money of the country where the goods are produced, and 
can have high-priced labor and high-priced products while changing from a | that they are always paid for in current money of the country where they 
lower to a higher valued money standard. Twenty-three years of an effort | are sold. : f : 
in this direction—a period marked by labor strikes, lockouts, business fail- If goods are produced in the United States and sold in Japan sufficient sil- 
ures, and the organization of trusts—gives a net result of pricesreduced one- | yer must be received for them that when exchanged for gold it will cover 
half and a foreign debt of such toagnitude that protection by tariffs isan | the cost and the profits; likewise, that if goods are produced in Japan and 
impossibility until prices have reached a point sufficiently low that the na- | sold in the United States, they can be sold for just sufficient gold that when 
tions that have already adopted the gold standard will become the owners of | exchanged for silver it will cover the cost and the profits ; 
old that will remain in the channels of circulation after having canceled Under bimetallism it was shown that neither country was benefited nor 
eir foreign debts with their products, and purchased the gold and become | injured because of the metal comprising the current coin, but it will be 
its rightful owners. ; readily seen that under existing conditions the advantage is on the side of 
If the revolution involved in the change from the bimetallic money stand- | Japan and against the United States to the extent of the fall in silver ex 
ard to the single standard of gold was comprehended by our people; that the | change below the rate that prevailed prior to demonetization in 1873 
eee of the nations adopting this standard was to be revalued and priced With thousands of years behind us during which the Mongolian nations 
n a scarcer and dearer money; that price levels were doomed to constantly | manifested no disposition toward commercial exploitation, but on the con- 
fall until the gold of the world became redistributed and each nation became | trary resisted every innovation upon their long-established modes of life— 
the owner of such share as it could wring from the others throngh the most | content with selling other nations the few articles of manufacture pecu- 
grinding and relentless competition, they would have seen the folly of re- | liarly their own and such products as soil and climate gave them a natural 
sistance,and that protective laws would prove as ineffectual to save usas the | monopoly of—there is no good reason for believing that this sleeping giant 
ing of tom-toms to frighten away a comet. of the East could have been aroused from his slumbers by conditions less 
THE OWNERS OF THE WORLD'S GOLD. extraordinary than were presented by the exchanges after the manufactur- 
ing nations adopted the gold standard 
The general level of prices in all countries that have decreed the gold Agriculture in gold-standard countriessuffered first. The wheatand cotton 
standard has already fallen one-half, and the gold of the world instead of | from India in the Liverpool market keeping step with the fall in rupee ex- 








t 


being redistributed has become more centralized than before. England has | change,soon cut the price of the world’s cropin twoand destroyed the profits 
become the creditor of the rest of the world in a sum approuching $15,000,- | and depreciated the property of the producers in all gold-standard countries. 
000,000, Germany, France, and Holland have also eulaxana their holdings of The only reason why the manufacturers and laborers in all gold-standard 
debts nst the people of other nations. Tothose creditor nations not only | countries have not suifered a worse fate than has overtaken the wheat and 
does all the gold of the world belong, but they have the balance of the world cotton growers is that the Asiatic nations did not have competing articles to 
under tribute to them in the form of interest on their obligations to such | offer. | 
extent that the debtor nations are doomed toa perpetual and never-ending Silver in the oriental nations continues to purchase raw material and labor 
competitive struggle to obtain the gold to pay the ever-maturing interest | as cheaply as in any time in the past. Those overpopulated nations contain- 
$5 000.000 eS ve Lee cnn a ans aan Sebkae ” io same of | ing one-half of the human fam ly perpetually on the verge of famine, the 
000,000, created ip. an attem 0 resist a revolution in prices inaugu frequency and fatalities of which have developed and intensifilec nivers 

rated by ourown Government in 1873. To what extent are prices doomed to | ovate of a ling saan tr ne oe upon the oe aioe tes 
fall in thiscountry before we can sell enough products abroad to release our- | had for thousands of years and still continues to have a wage rate barely per- 
selves from our money obligations to other countries and buy with our | mitting continued existence to the teeming millions of toilers. 

roducts a share of the world’s gold which we can hold and call our own! | Before silver was outlawed in the Western world, 15} ounces of silver in the 

hall we continue the policy of protection and deceive ourselves with the Orient paid for commodities that cost an ounce of gold in the Occident, but 
idea that we can resist the inevitable fallin prices thereby and mortgage | at the present time it requires 31 ounces of silver to purchase the product of 
ourselves to the gold-owning creditor countries until we have sent abroad | an ounce of gold. 








in lieu of gold not only all of our railroad bonds and mortgages, our national, Upon a wage in silver barely sufficient to continue life the alternative to 
State, and municipal indebtedness, but the titles to our lands as well. This | the toilers of Asia was to manufacture for themselves the articles formerly 
is what awaits us if we continue the gold standard. There is no way to | imported from America or Europe or forego their use altogether. 
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These extraordinary and exasperating conditions awoke the Japanese from 
the sleepof ages. The recent invasion of our markets by manufactures from 
Japan is perhaps the most threatening and direful in the chain of calamities 
resuiting from the ill-conceived and totally wicked effort of the world's cred- 
itors to plunder and enslave the world through the demonetization of silver. 

Upon the gold standard the present rate of exchange gives Japan an ad- 
vantage over the manufacturing nations of America and Saree equivalent 
to a protective duty of 100per cent and an export bounty of the same amount. 


This is the premium that the devotees of the gold standard in the United 
States have put upon the destruction of the civilization of the Western world. | 
Who among them will contend that when factories are established in Japan, 
China, and India, equipped with the latest improved labor-saving machinery, 


and operated by labor paid from two to three dollars per month, that the era 
of colleges, schools, and churches is not doomed? 


The Financial Legislation of the Republican Party all Favors 
Monopolies and Wealth. 
SPEEOH 
or 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 11, 1896. 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Prior to 1861 each State enacted its own banking 
laws, and pursuant thereto banks were established in all localities 
where they were needed by the people. There were no general 
money centers, but each bank vault was the point of issue and re- 
demption, and the best business of the country bank was to loan its 
money to farmers and others, taking land and other real estate as 
gecurity. In 1861 the country fell into the hands of the Repub- 
liean party, and every financial law enacted by them has been in 
the interest of monopoly and wealth and against the interest of 
the people. 

They enacted what are called the national banking laws. They 
wore framed and dictated by the moneyed men and the bankers of 
New York, who took a pains to so frame the laws as to give 
them the monopoly of banking and the substantial control of the 
money of the United States. By these laws all bankers other than 
national bankers were prohibited from issuing any etiam | by the 
attachment of a we of 10 per cent on every dollar issued. This 
gave the national bankers the monopoly of issuing currency. These 
men possessed vast amounts of personal property, and in order to 
give them the monopoly of borrowing from these banks they | 
secured the enactment of a provision which prohibited national 
banks from loaning money unless it was secured by the kind of 

sag, neo they had and which the mass of the people did not 
ve. This made it impossible for the great mass of the people of | 
the United States, whose property consisted of land or other real 
estate, to borrow one dollar from the national banks, which under 
the law were the only banks of issue allowed to exist. This mo- 
nopoly, of course, resulted in the Northeastern moneyed men be- 
coming owners of substantially all the money and bonds issued 
by the Government. 

REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE FOR BONDHOLDERS AND CAPITALISTS. 

In 1869 the currency of the country was at a discount of 30 or 40 
per cent, and all bonds stated upon their face that they were pay- 
able in this currency. The bondholders were sc powerful that in 
March, 1869, they induced a Republican Congress to enact a law 
stating that their currency bonds should be paid in coin. At 
that time the silver in a silver doilar was worth as much and even 
more than the gold in a gold dollar, and therefore they did not | 
designate the kind of coin that they were to receive: but, realizing 
that to reduce the amount of coin would enhance its value, in 
1878 they again exercised their influence over Congress and se- 
cured the enactment of a law demonetizing silver, which, of 
course, enhanced the value of gold, and at the same time neces- 
sitated the payment of their bonds in that metal. 

Having secured the enactment of a law making gold the only 
money of ultimate redemption, the moneyed classes again came to 
a Republican Co in 1874 demanding the enactment of the 
resumption law, which made it the duty of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury to redeem the legal-tender notes in excess of $300,000,000, 
and after January 1, 1879, to redeem in coin the legal-tender notes | 
then outstanding. 

The consideration by Con of this and kindred measures 
caused a political revolution in our country. 

The Forty-third Congress, then sitting and seeking to enact 
this legislation, had a Republican majority of 115, but so obnox- 
ious were this and kindred Republican measures to the people 
that in November, 1874, they rose in their ht and elected the 
Forty-fourth Congress, with a Democratic majority of 77. 

The members of the Forty-third Congress were so well aware of 
the unpopularity of this measure that they did not dare to fully 
complete this work until after the election, and the resumption 





aes 


.dented, and astounding demand of the monopolists, 


act did not become a law until after the election of November 
1874, the date of the final enactment being January 14, 1875. t 

One hundred and thirty-six Republicans voted for the bill, and 

every Democrat in the House voted against it. 
EFFECT OF RESUMPTION ACT. 

The effect of the resumption act was so disastrous to the coun- 
try that there was an almost ixamediate and well-nigh univers, 
demand for its repeal. Property of all kinds fell in value, mort, 
gages were foreclosed, and distress prevailed throughout the land. 
This was responded to by the Democratic party, and the nation:] 
Democratic platform adopted on June 28, 1876, which it is under- 
stood was written by that great conservative statesman, Samuel 
J. Tilden, said: 

We denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and we here demand 
its repeal. 

This demand was further responded to by the Democratic 
House of Representatives, whick, a month later, August 5, 1376, 
passed a bill repealing the law; and Congress still further re- 
sponded to the demand by the passage of an act for the free coin- 
age of silver, and it still further bya very nearly unan- 
imous vote upon the following resolution: 

Resolved the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the of the United States issued, or authorized to issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United Btates, in silver 
dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to ‘its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in parepent of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

The Republicans became alarmed, and to save the party from 
defeat they incorporated the following expression in the Repub- 
lican platform of the national conveation of 1888: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of gold and silver as money. 

And to be more emphatic, they denounced the Democratic Ad- 
ministration for what they chose to term— 

The efforts of the Democracy to demunetize silver. 

Notwithstanding their pledges, the moment the Republicans 
obtained power they, in obedience to the demands of the moneyed 
classes, enacted the Sherman law of July 14, 1890, which repealed 
the silver-coinage law of 1878, aml from that time to this the 
struggle has continued between the moneyed power to maintain 
the goid standard and the people to restore bimetallism. 

It was this same influence which secured the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act, 

In 1892 the Democratic platform demanded the— 

Coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against either metal. 

And the Republicans promised the people— 

The use of both gold and silver as standard money. 

The Republicans have now become emboldened by their party 
victories in 1894, and now they for the first time throw off the 
mask and declare unblushingty for the perpetuation of the single 
gold standard. 

That the honest farmers, laborers, and wage workers in all 
vocations throughout our land will rebuke this arrogant, unprece- 


millionaires can not admit of doubt. 7 
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HON. JAMES 8. SHERMAN, 
OF NEW YORE, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 8, 1896. 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the general leave to print which has been 
granted by the House I desire to submit certain facts as to bank- 
ing and currency. 

As supplemental thereto I add as appendices the article on ‘‘ Free 
trade or tion,” being the reply of the Hon. James G. 
to the Hon. William E. Gladstone, and published in the North 
American Review for January, 1890, the copyright of which is in 
the North American Review and has been very kindly ted 
me for this purpose by Mr. Lloyd Eirice, of the North Re- 
view. Mr. Blaine was for many years possibly our foremost, cer- 
tainly one of our greatest citizens, He has now gone from us, but 
his words, his counsels, his opinions will bear LE eaecularen 

fellow 
ted American. 


weight with each ne generation of his 
who recognize in him a typical, intense, and far-sigh 

As a timely exposition of the views and aims of what we trust 
is a majority of our citizens, I also add the platform recently 


adopted at the Republican national convention in St. Louis, Mo, 
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aipooummmemnbinmnibnpreeisese eames nasa ldh-pnsinh bs teneeinisnitiaian nsiciscbiiinpeadimnaatatsi a scalp _ 
At that convention one of the most notable though brief expo- | THE NATIONAL BANKS 

sitions of sonnd American doctrine was delivered by the perma- Unlike the old Government Bank, tl] were independent of 

nent chairman, Hon. J. M. THuRsTON, a Senator from Nebraska, | each other, so they could not combi1 ainat the Gos ment or 

with whose words I conclude. | th ple. Within safe limits any number of i ud 

THE USN OF METAL AND PAPER MONEY ‘ at thems es and issue t! ho 3. it y V ; 

Metallic money, gold and silver, each has been, ever will be the | strict governmental supervisi Lye, 0 ach 

base for the exchanges of mankind. But as commerce increases | of the bills issued by them was and ever | Lv 

substitutes for these in the form of paper, covered or uncovered, | on the dollar wherever in all this | ud | t ’ 

have come more and more largely into use. Wholly uncovered | issued. Who cares or looks to see wv the lt 11 

or fiat money is the dream of the Greenbackers in the United | the Republican party to help obtain funds to preset 


States and of those of similar views under different names in | life was issued unless it be from curiosit Or ! 

other countries; but these have never yet succeeded in changing | Maine or Texas, it matters not; they pass curren 

the preference of the peoples of the world for metallic money as Chicago, New York, or over the counter of any store in the 1 
the ultimate or redemption money. It is, however, fully estab- | The farmer of the West, the planter of the South, the labore 
lished that an. iseue of paper money, each dollar based on a metal- | wherever he may be, has only to note the figures they represent 
lic dollar deposited in a secure place and obtainable on demand, 

furnishes a most desirable medium for the chief purposes of 


money. 


NATIONAL BANKS BH2&LPED RESUMPTION 

When peace was once more restored this same system aided the 
Government to resume specie payments and to pay off and fund 
the national debt in bonds drawing less interest. Of course the 
Democrats opposed every step; that has appeared their main mis 
sion in life. Dazed by the popularity of the national currency, it 
plunged into the vagaries of ‘* greenbackism” and denounced the 
‘resumption act” of 1875. 

The Democratic party has never forgiven the national banks 
for helping to furnish the sinews of war, and in 1892 laid aside all 
false pretenses and demanded the unconditional repeal of the only 
hindrance to the flood of State money, the 10 per cent tax on State- 
bank circulation. 


NATIONAL YS. STATE CURRENCY. 

In the early Gays of the Republic we had a national bank issu- 
ing paper money based on the coin reserve provided by law. 
en this had been legislated out of existence > the Democratic 

ty of Jackson, the country had to fall back on the system of 

te banks. This policy continued so long as the Democratic 
party was in seers, and until in 1862, when, under the wise 
management cf the Treasury Department in the hands of Salmon 
P. Chase, the Republican party gave the country the present safe 
system of national banks. The Democratic party is still in favor | 
of a return to the antiquated and dangerous method of State | 
banks, disregarding the wonderful changes in the conditions of DEMOCRATIC TESTIMONY ON DEMOCRATIC PAPER MONEY 
the country since they ceased to exist, and a return of which peee papet save eS PE RennEe exponen, Ene the nominal price 
would cause more disaster, if that be possible, than that caused | {i jiar urticlos in countries whose cireulation ts wisele rowulsted, which hes 
by their bungling with the tariff. prevented us from competing in our own markets with foreign manufac 
WHAT STATE BANKING ISSUES MEAN. pon Pe Lh a a ae PL 

It is well for this generation to consider to what the Democratic | y the pres venue t Sf : 7 

party desires to return. It will be instructive to study the pen | 


8 
led to our dt 





tures by the present revenue tariff. But for this the branch« f rma 
factures composed of raw materials, the product of our own « try—such 












. . . : t 0 n. ir rd roole fabrics wou not onl M ‘ ul r 
ture shown in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, | 3S ote ron eee af the home imarker but would have crostel tor ti 
ugh McCullough, made in 1876: selves a forcign market throughout the world.— Message, December 8, 185% 
There were scarcely two Statesin the Union whose systems were alike. In When Congress met in December lust the bu siness of the country had 
some States banks were chartered with proper restrictions upon their dis- | been crushed by one of those px riodict 1 revulsions which are t 
counts and their circulation; in others without any such restrictions. In | consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank cred 
gome there wns individual liability; in others no liability at all, not even in | fated currency. With all the elements of national wi th in abund 
cases of grots mismanagement. In some States the circalation of the banks manufactures were suspencdec our useful publi and private « 
was soxureil partially, at least, by mortgages and bonds: in others there was | Were arrested, and thousands of labor: rs were Geprive d of em 
no security except the capital, which was frequentlyamyth. Insome States | reduc ed to want Message, December 6, 1858 cee ; 
banking wus @ monopoly; in others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The cor It will appear fr wm the report of the Secretary of the Treasury tha 
sequence was that we had a bank-note circulation freguently worthless and, | extremely doubtful, t ) say th least, whether we shall be at rou 
when solvent, lacking that uniform value which was needed in business trans- | the present and the next fisca rv ut p ng a nal 2 
actiaas between the citizens of the different States. it is enough to say that | It is now quite evident that the financial necessities « G 
the <irculation of the State banks was entirely walitted for a country like | Will require a modification of the tariit during your pres for tl 
ours. that by it the people were subjected to enormous losses, and not only | purpose of increasing the revenue.— Messages, December 19, 1850 i De 
in the way of exchanges, but in the inability of a great many of the banks to | ber 3, 1860 
Le ‘ » . t : > ‘ 
redeem their note - . 7 f It will be observed that while the President (Buchanan) charges 
Does this inspire us with a desire to have single States, say | to the excessive and insecure State-bank issue the cl ause of 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkans:ss, giving the people of | the panic, he is compelled to admit that ‘‘the reven » 
these United States a safe circulating medium? | his party did not produce the requisite revenue, and that the 
‘ Yet the platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago | only conservative feature of this tariff was its ‘‘incidental pro 
” 180? er - tection” to manufactures from ‘‘ our own raw material. But 
icon that the prohibitory 10 per cent taxon State-bank issues | the chief point here is that no State-bank system can have its 
epealed. . . .— e ? °° ; . 
4 4 ake ‘‘circulation wisely regulated” and properly secured. Competi- 
That is all that is needed to open the flood gates of unlimited | tion between numerous States to s a the most bank capital. 
paper money by every one of the 45 States. It would even allow | ignorance of the laws which determine commercial business, lax 


Arizona and Alaska an opportunity to come to our rescue. It 
would be a sight to please the gods of discord and unrest to see | 
the honest farmers and laborers of this country studying the fig- 


of sentiment in regard to the obligations of debt, desire to fave 
influential private interests, striving after party advantage, 
inevitable difference of opinion in different States multiply 


ures nnd make-up of Democratic ‘‘ wild-cat'” money printed infar- | \:+j.+0 these bank systems. But with the close of the Buc! i 
off Alaska, or Utah, Arkansas, or Florida, to see if it was a safe | 4 qministration a speedy end was brought to this whole business. 
return for their wheat or labor. We would, indeed, havebackthe | 4 nd yet even at this late day,and with the present conditions 

old times when the well-to-do Michigan farmer, en route to | y,ost decidedly opposing such a scheme, they rise up and ask for 


go with $1,500 of this precious State money, was put off the 
train because he did not have the sort of money required by the 
seemingly heartless corporation which placed little trust in the 
promises to pay of any man who set up &@ money shop in his back Let us see what the banks did to facilitate the tremendous wor!) 
ard and peddied out his promises to pay with generous hand, | of getting our bonds scaled down from high to low rates of int 
oe oe time of redemption hied himself where the woodbine | est. As the war was over, th: 
winel: . 


its restoration. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEDT 


s credit of the nation rose so tha e 

Republican party sought to reduce theinterest rate. In this work 
REPUBLICAN PAPER MONEY they were greatly aided by the national banks, as is shown by the 
All whose memories reach back to the fall of Sumter know that | following extracts: ; 
this Democratic money was the only substitute for gold or silver 


: > : . : COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRED 1870 

until the Republican ty came into power in 1861. The first | + tee = - : re rs cata : aii eiinitieehii 
cali of the Treasury exhausted the specie, and the banks promptly | ..:..))1i. aie ae ye ‘4 by 
suspended payments. A national currency was absolutely indis- | th ho hic! : 
ensale to savethe nation. In this, asin every crisis, the Repub- | currem) and | ing £ in the ligi stpncodinay cial oj 
ican party met the exigency; legal tender (Treasury notes and | ory of the system. both for the Government and the people. are now mot 


greenbacks) were i to take the place of the disappearing | apparent than ever ye 
specie; and a system of national banks was devised (the most per- | The refunding of the national debt commenced in 1871, at which time t! 
: : ; J a sie Mie .. | national banks h nearly four hundred millions of the 5 and 6 

fect ever known in this or any other country), with their issues | {o4< and from that date to the present time they have held m ne 
secured by a deposit of national bonds; the often worthless and | fifth of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. A large portir the 
always unreliable State-bank issues were cleared away by a tax ee nan Os Sere Satesend <8 the rate of 6 per cent. | This class 

. 2 : 7% bonds has been greatiy reduced, and is now less than one xth a the 
of 10 per cent on their circulation, and, more than all, the reve- bonds pledged for circulation, while more than one-third of the amount cen 


mues necessary for maintaining the national life were provided. ‘ sists of bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent. 
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States notes had alone been issued, the refunding operations here described 
and the consequent large reduction of interest upon the public debt would 
not have been possible. 
NATIONAL BANKS AND RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
The same report of the Comptroller says: 


The resumption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but authorized 
the Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, to use any surplus 
revenues not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not 
less than par in coin, any of the bonds of the United States described in the 
act of July 14, 1870. Under this act, the Secretary in 1877 sold at par fifteen 
millions of four-and-e-halfs and twenty-five millions of fours; and in April, 
1878, he sold fifty millions of 4} percents at a premium of 1} per cent. The 
coin in the Treasury continually increased, so that on the day of redemption 
the Secretary held over one hundred and thirty-five millions ($135,382,639) of 
gold coin and bullion, and, in addition, $82,476,005 in silver coin and bullion, 
the gold coin alone being nearly equal to 40 per cent of the United States notes 
then outstanding. 

The banks in the cities of New York and Boston strengthened the hands of 
the Government by their action in October, 1878, an account of which will be 
found in my report for that year. The assistant treasurer of the United 
States at New York became a member of the clearing house, thus facilitat- 
ing the business of the banks with the Government, and the banks agreed to 
receive United States notes, not only for their ordinary balances, but in pay- 
ment of the interest upon the public debt and of other coin obligations of the 
Government. The banks of the country at the date of resumption held more 
than one-third of the outstanding Treasury notes; but they had so much con- 
fidence in the ability of the Secretary to maintain resumption that none were 
presented by them for redemption. 

The people also, who held more than three millions of the issues of the 
national banks, which issues were based upon the bonds of the nation, pre- 
ferred such notes to coin itself. There was, therefore, no demand for pay- 
ment of the notes of the Government, and the gold coin in the Treasury, 
which amounted to one hundred and thirty-five millions on the day of re- 
sumption, increased more than thirty-six millionsin the next ten months, 
the amount held on the Ist day of November, 1879, exceeding one hundred 
and seventy-one millions. 


There are victories of peace quite as great as those of war, and 
these of refunding and resumption may safely be classed in the 
latter list. The national banks served a useful purpose in both 
these instances, and they have never been forgiven therefor by the 
Democratic party. 

PROFITS ON CIRCULATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

In blind hostility to every act of the Republican party Democ- 
racy has charged that the national banks, besides having aided in 
putting down the rebellion, refunding, and resuming specie pay- 
ments, not to mention the other fact of having furnished the 
safest and most convenient paper money ever known in the world, 
were sucking the blood out of the people by the immense profits 
they make on their circulation. ere is no law or regulation 
which prohibits Democrats or even Populists, if they have the 
requi capital, from entering the system of national banks. 
Consequently it would seem that, if their charge were true, the 
Republican party had been foolish enough to put a powerful 
weapon into the hands of their enemies. 

But they make elaborate charges, only to have them disproved, 
to the effect that the circulation feature of the national banks is 
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It is certain that if the national banking system had not existed, and United | the time; 


of immense value to them, and as a result a great burden to the- 


people. 
AN EXAMPLE. 
A Democratic Secretary of the Treasury authorizes the follow- 
ing statement of the matter, which will be found on page 355 of 





the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1895, Part I: 
Deposit of $100,000 of bonds, 4 percents, October 31, 1895: 
Market value, $111,483.70; interest, 4 per cent..................... $4, 000. 00 
Circulation, 9 per cent ($90,000), at 6 per cent................-.-- 5, 400. 00 
NEE 5 niin ameds wnivednininiddisinenbaiienmiieindilies emiagnongpanepinnts 9, 400.00 
From this deduct— 
i enieinidirebieenaietbhae weld dtdnucamebbaindisenedapesis $900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption... .... .........cccce cencccccccees 45.00 
Express char, 3.00 
Plates ...... ceaes 7.50 
Agents’ fees..... 7.00 
Sinking fund 686. 60 
INDE, 6c. cen aint btcmansdedesasicishedbtdapeeinn 1,649.10 
IU ORI 2. 0 on nnn nentineameinninnd ocennaedianeasenn-daiemmibia ais \ aan 
SDSS GEr Gee Gr DOMED. «ccccndenincuccabccicsscuncoussibeniehenainden 6, 689. 02 
PE CROOITINOD.,. . cicnincnevsacnenccuhstiniesambnnanewnuniins 1,061.88 


Percentage, 1. 062. 


The above is on a 4 percent bond of 1907. On one of the same 
rate of interest, but falling due in 1925, one of those which have 
been recently issued by this Administration to meet the current 
expenses of the Government, the net profits are stated as being 
rms or eight hundred and fifty-five one-thousandths of 1 per 
cent. 

LESS THAN 1 PER CENT. 

The above figures, which are absolutely correct, show that the 
maximum profit is only a trifle over 1 per cent, and on the ex- 
tended 4 percents less than that amount. But there are other 

rovisions of law which national banks must observe which re- 
uce even this small profit. For instance, they must keep on 
hand at all times 25 per cent of their circulation as a lawful re- 
demption fund. This would require of the above money $22,500 





out of the $90,000 not loanable and bringing in no revenue. | Jersey earned 2.97 per cent; 166 in ielsware teyiaad 
Then, too, they can not keep all their available money loaned all ' West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 2.94 per cent; 


















there is always a loss between the payment of one and 
the placing of another. 


CIRCULATION HAS DECREASED. 


The above explains why the actual circulation is so much less 
than that authorized by law. The following table exhibits this 
difference from the date of the establishment of the nationa]. 
bank system up to the end of the year 1895: 


Authorized and actual circulation of national banks. 
(Last statement of 


<4 
® 
~ 
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Authorized cir-| Actual circu-| Per | Number 

year.) culation. lation. cent. | of banks, 

, 469, 553. Not stated. |........ 66 

. , 104, 521. , 260, 504.00 | . 579— 508 
: 3, 841, 485. 71, 321, 908.00 | .481— 1,513 

i ccndin aii cneancogses thane 373, 925,132.10 | 280,253,818.00 | .749— 1,644 
SET -hesdisectedisevoussbeboora 378, 066,073.50 | 203, 887,941.00 | .777— 1,642 
Sblbrah decnreioaseaneedeere 378, 571,059.90 | 205, 769,489.00 | .781-+- 1,643 
Se naiteniiditeh clita cnndibecil 383, 750,235.90 | 203, 593,645.00 | .765— 1,617 
Si iiniesh, oui rnenpatenscains sleniein 501, 820, 408.60 | 296, 205,446.00 | .755+- 1,648 
DEE dc dimsinpatintasameasdaaiaal 414, 208,297.40 | 318, 265,481.00 | .768— 1,790 
1872 434, 345, 626.80 | 336, 289,285.00 | .774— 1,940 
441, 239,949.90 | 341,320,256.00 | .773— 1,976 

446, 222, 232.90 | 331, 193,159.00 | .742— 2,027 

454, 917,278.50 | 314,979, 451.00 | .693— 2,086 

, 738,814.40 | 202,011,575.00 | .652— 2,082 

, 415,893.90 | 209, 240,475.00} . 2,074 

, 387,496.40 | 303,324, 733.00 | . 724 2,055 

, 048, 663.50 | 821, 949,154.00 | . 787 2,052 

2, 686,076.50 | 817,484,496.00 | .769— 2,095 

419, 273,851.50 | 325,018,161.00 | .775— 2,164 

436, 395,142.80 | 315, 230,925.00 | .722— 2, 308 

460, 653,817.50 | 304,994,131.00 | .662— 2, 529 

, 680,158.50 | 280, 197,043.00 | .594— 2, 664 

ll kigtiietbaehedsapinede conden 76, 424, 652.50 | 267,430,837.00 | .561— 2, 732 
Sins coat div imnaesiaddnessnteh kacaneee 495, 628, 807.50 | 202,078, 287.00 | .407 2,875 
1887 .. wa eceececccececeesee| 522,650, 784.978 | 164, 904,004.00 | .31 8, 070 
Ns Rathitindintzais eitnitibitianmieiiate 534, 463, 422.561 | 143,549, 296.50 | . 268 3, 150 
li sdibierthasddmmibabiinsctins al 556, 056, 148.208 | 126,039, 541.30 | .226 8, 826 
RA AR, SE MS IE 592,089, 502.50 | 123, 088,785.50 | .207+- 8,573 
TN dcost dthabtensiedactoeeroul 609, 621,234.30 | 134, 702,873.25 | .220-+- 8, 692 
EG ee 620, 728,215.75 | 145, 669,499.00 | .234+- 8, 784 
ch tet ae aa Dei at 613, 631,664.00 | 179,973, 150.50 | .283— 8, 787 
MND Jak conkncahs outhingucsiieel 599, 643,940.50 | 169, 337,071.00 | .282— 8, 737 
SUED Gab cdtnscies tndinnmctatn 501, 421, 948. 785 | 182, 481,610.50 | .308— 712 


~ Nore.— The above statement is made from the official report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1895, Part I, pages 521-541. The column headed 
“Authorized circulation” is computed at 90 per cent of the actual capital and 

while not exact—a few banks being limited to 80 per cent, 75 per cent, and 60 
per cent—is substantially accurate. The column headed “Actual circula- 
tion ” is copied from the official tables, asalsothe dates and number of banks. 
The column of percents has been calculated and any possible errors can be 
detected by a division. 

An examination of these figures shows that within three years 
from their on national banks were circulating 75 per 
cent of the fall amount allowed them by the law; that they never 
went higher than 78 per cent, in 1868, and 78.7 per cent, in 1879; 
that this went Gown to 65 per cent in 1876, fell steadily from =f 
per cent in 1881 to Ee cent in 1891, and has slightly gain 
since, reaching 30.8in 1895. If there were so much money or profit 
in the circulation of their own notes, we may be sure these 
national banks would not have failed to avail Ives of the 
opportunity to the fullest extent. 


PROFITS ARE IN DEPOSITS, NOT CIRCULATION. 


As has before been shown, the true source of profit in national 
banks, as indeed in all banks, is in the large amount of individual 
deposits. To induce these deposits they must command the confi- 
dence of the community. A bank is very much like the Texan’s 
pistol. He did not often need it. Indeed, he went many years 
carrying around, at considerable inconvenience, a dangerous and 
heavy weapon; but when he did at last need it he needed it badly 
and at once, and he needed a mighty good one. Like the Irishman 
who wanted his money until he found the bank had it and would 
give it to him, we all want to know that the ular money we 
receive for any transaction is good to-day and will be good at any 
time in the future. 

THE VALUE OF A NAME. 

The very fact that a certain institution is called a “ national” 
bank, and is known to be under the tions of the national 
banking act and ly inspected by Government bank exam- 
iners who are clothed with authority to promptly take charge 
when conditions require it, is a strong evidence of soundness 
and tends to bring to it a r line <a. In this is the 
chief profit. Many a bank with but capital has deposits 


very many times that sum, and on these the difference 
between the small allowance of interest on deposits and per cent 


charged on loans. That the privilege of issuing their own notes 
is not generally a source of profit is shown by the figures given. 
PROFITS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

There were, September 1, 1895, 3,703 national banks in the 
United States. Of these, 589 in the New Se see States earned, 
for the half year ended September 1, 1895, 2.1 per cent on their 
capital and us; 840 in New York, and New 


in 











the Southern States, 3.18 per cent; 753 in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, 2.96 per cent; 556 in lowa, Minnesota 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 2.15 per cent; 119 in Colorado, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Arizona, 2.44 per cent; while 188 
in the remaining N« rthwestern States and three Territories earned 
1 per cent less than nothing for the time given. Savannah, Ga., 
i per cent; St. Pau!, Minn., 0.53 per cent; Nevada, 0.49 per cent; 


South Dakota, 1.76 per cent; Washington, 1.55 per cent; and | 


Montana, 5.88 per cent, are all minus quantities. In other words, 
they made nothing; did business for the time given at a net loss. 
The average earnings in all the United States for this period was 
2.6 per cent. (Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1895, 
Part I, pages 420-423.) 

PROFITS OF STATE BANKS. 


On page 14 of the same eet returns from 928 State banks from 
24 States for the year ended June 30, 1895, give an average divi- 
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dend of 7.2 per cent, or considerably above that earned by the | 
national banks. Evidently banking is not the endless picnic which | 
many seem to think; and, more than this, national banks are not | 
making more money than State banks, in spite of the wonderful | 


privilege they enjoy of issuing their own money. 
HOW MONEY IS ISSUED. 


Let us look into this question of issuing money a little further, 
so as to discover why it seems so fertile a source of invective on 
the part of those who oppose the national-bank system. It seems 
very fascinating to the average mind that one can sign his own 
bills and have, back of them, the whole credit of the United 
States. When one comes to look into the conditions they are not 
all so inviting. Uncle Sam hedges this privilege around pretty 
thoroughly. He says in substance that whoever pretends to fur- 
nish money to his people must give ample guaranty that this 
money shall be good—good not only now and for a few months, 
but good for all time; and so long as the United States lasts it 
will hold an ample fund with which to redeem any of these bills 
which the bank does not itself take up. It makes no difference 
whether the bank continues or ceases to exist. If it stops it can 
not get hold of the bonds which it had to deposit before it was 
allowed to issue its own paper until lawful money has been de- 

ited to redeem the last of its bills. Uncle Sam’s heartless 
easurer retains these bonds or this money regardless of the per- 
sonnel or politics of the owners. No excuse is accepted, and noth- 
ing satisfies except the strict compliance with the letter of the law. 


STARTING AND MANAGING A NATIONAL BANK. 


But before a bank cashier or president can sit down and sign 
off his notes he has had to do several things. He has to associate 
with him four other persons, and they together have to put up 
money enough to purchase $100,000, par value, of Government 
bonds. These are still expensive articles to have in the house. 
even if they have become rather more plenty since the Cleveland 
Administration acquired the habit of issuing them for running 
expenses. In the year 1895 this transaction would have required 
for fours of 1925, $121,752.70. On this outlay he will be able to float 
90 = cent of the par value, or $90,000. But he must always keep 
on hand a reserve of 25 per cent, either in this money or in that of 
those whom he can induce to deposit in his bank. This calls for 
$22,500 off, or leaves him a net circulation beyond his own bank 
of $65,500. His association can not do business in their hats; it 
must have vaults, and a safe, and a convenient location for its 
bank, and these things cost good money. He must have a full 
set of books and a sufficient force of officials and clerks to do 
the business. In our West and Southwest he must also lay in a 
fair supply of firearms with which to discourage those who wish 
to reach wealth by quicker ways than those usually accepted as 
legitimate. Of late he has to do this in other sections also. He 
has to pay local taxes, a circulation tax of 1 per cent, cost of re- 
ee express, plates, agents, and carry one-tenth of the net 

rofits to a sinking fund to be available when needed to make up 

or bad debts or any other losses. His bank can only charge the 
legal interest in the State where it is located; a violation forfeits 
the entire interest. He must furnish reports to the Comptroller 
when demanded, and from time to time pay the charge fixed by 
law—$25 and up—to compensate the national-bank examiner who 
comes to check up his cash and see exactly how he is carrying on 
the business. 

No overdraft can be cashed, not even for his best customer, nor 
can he loan to any one person more than a certain portion of the 
capital. No more real estate can be held than is needed for the 
bank's uses, and if any comes in on debts it must be disposed of 
within five years. 

In short, he is so hedged about with restrictions and limitations 
that his bank is safe—the safest in the world. It is just whata 
bank should be and fills a necessary place in every community. 


WHAT IS A BANK GOOD FOR? 


It is the fashion in these days for certain classes to lay all mon- 
etary ills at the door of banks and to declare that we would be 


ATT 





better off without any banks at all. Well, we could get along 


without banks, or without hearts either, for awhile—a very short 
while! Asa general proposition we need a heart for the gathering 
up, conservation, and redistribution of the blood which nourishes 
the body. Unless we have some such organ, without this force, 
either of blood for the individual or of money for the community, 
we get clogged up, and life, individual and financial, comes to an 
abruptstop. Thesafety of the community lies in having the banks 
well regulated, secure as places of deposit, furnishing a supply of 
money to the people which shall have a stable valu vd finally 


to have its own, and the funds of those who have deposited with 
them, to loan out to those who may need them in the carrying on 
of any business. : 

WE HAVE PASSED THE STOCKING PERIOD. 

The coffee pot and stocking have ceased to be a safe and useful 
place for the deposit of the people's money. Even the hiding 
place under the floor or in the back yard has come to be more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. Indeed, there are 
those who declare that such hoarding of money is an offense 
against good morals as well as unsafe. We are 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, and the simultaneous withdrawal of five or ten or a thousand 
dollars by a large number of people would have a serious effect 
on the supply of money for all the people. 

The peasants of France still do this, although in smaller propor- 
tion each year. The poor people of Mexico, who have no safe 
banks in which to deposit their little savings and a poor money 


| to save, still dig holes in the ground to hide away their hoards; 
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but the people of these United States are not like either of these. 

They possess the intelligence tosee that such hoarding is not only 

unsafe and unprofitable for themselves, but against public policy. 
GOOD BANKS ENCOURAGE THRIPfT AND AID BUSINESS 

The day laborer who saves a few dollars each week can put his 
money into a secure bank where it earns him a small annual inter- 
est and is of service to others who need it for the time being. The 
farmer need not hide the surplus money from the sale of his crops 
(indeed, in these good Democratic days he has no surplus; his sur- 

slus is a deficit); he can deposit it and use it as his needs require, 
f he leaves it long enough he can get interest on his balances. 
The national banking system of the United States is the safest in 
all the world; it can be enlarged and extended to secure wider 
benefits toall the people. If necessary, the Government can guar- 
antee the security of the deposits as well as that of the money 
issued by the banks. The statistics since the establishment of 
this system by the Republican party in 1863 show that a small tax 
on all banks would have been ample to cover such a guaranty 
against loss on deposits. 

MODIFICATIONS OF BANKING LAW. 

With the changed conditions due to the lapse of time some 
changes are now needed to make the national-bank system more 
perfectly in touch with commercial needs. 

BANKS WITH $25,000 CAPITAL. 

It is possible to safely reduce the limit of capital to $25,000 for 
smaller towns where so much as $50,000 can not be conveniently 
raised or used. These should be encouraged, to the end that each 
community should have its own local banks and be more inde- 
pendent of those from a distance. If owned in whole or in part 
at home the management would be directly interested in the de- 
velopment of the place, and thus foster all legitimate home enter- 
prises. 

CIRCULATION TO PAR VALUE OF BONDS. 

At present the limit of circulation is 90 per cent of the par value 
of the Government bonds deposited. We are not likely to run 
any risk, even should the Democracy continue in power another 
four years—and such a catastrophe seems about to be averted by 
unanimous consent—in allowing the limit to be increased to 100 
cents or to the par value of the national bonds deposited. This 
would tend to encourage the establishment of more national banks 
and the change from private and State to national banks. 

TEMPORARY INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

Much is said about the need of an elastic as well as a safe cur- 
rency. In times of financial stringency the need for legal-tender 
money is greater than in good times. It often happens that banks 
in outlying sections are unable to procure from their metropolitan 


| correspondents the actual money needed. This may be remedied, in 


part at least, and with no risk of inflation beyond the actual needs 
of the country, by some such plan as: 

1. Any national bank to have the right to increase temporarily 
its capital and thereby its circulation by remitting to the ee 
or the subtreasury nearest to it Government bonds in any mul- 
tiple of $1,000 as collateral security and to receive in return by 
next mail its own unsigned notes in equal amount. 

2. While such bonds are thus on deposit for such temporary 
loan the interest to be forfeited to the Government, and if they 
are not redeemed within one year, then the permanent capital of 
the bank to be increased to the amount of the former and addi- 
tional capital and the bonds turned into the Treasury for sale. 


i 
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8. If within one year the need for tem: 
tion ceases, the bank to be allowed to deposit lawful money and 


rary increase of circula- 


receive the bonds back again, less the interest and such sum as 
will cover the cost to the Treasury of the transaction. 

Among the good results of such a plan would be that any bank 
holding Government bonds could within a few days get a supply 
of ready money without being wholly dependent on a distant 
money center. It would also make the Sent worth more at home, 
because of this provision, than abroad, and tend to keep them in 
this country and avoid the drain of interest to foreign countries 
every three months. 

Indeed, it is possible that by this means some of the long-time, 
high-rate bonds issued by the Cleveland Administration could be 
refunded into lower rate bonds with this circulation feature as an 
inducement. 

RETIRE ALL SMALL GOLD COINS. 


The gold pieces of $2.50, $5, and $10 might be retired and only 
the twenty-dollar piece left for use. For the few who get a gold 
piece it would be better to have the coins of convenient and safe 
size. The ten-dollar piece is too small for either. Then the re- 
striction of pieces of gold coinage would be an economy in coinage 


to the Treasury, while the fact that st was only usable for 
coinage into twenty-dollar pieces would help to equalize the pres- 
ent disparity of values. is would be materially aided by the 


increased use of silver demanded to take the place of the one and 
two dollar bills. 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN OF SECRETARY CARLISLE. 


The threat of the Treasury notes, so graphically 
Mr, Cleveland's Secretary of the Treasury, is due la 
impecunious condition of the Treasury under the reduced revenues 
provided by the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill. When the revenues 
were ample, as under the Republican protective-tariff system, 
this we endless chain did not trouble the country; it did not 
trouble Secretary Windom; we had enough money left over each 
year to reduce oo and interest of the public debt from 
lifty to an hundred millions. This was done, too, without stint- 
ing any proper use of money for the expenses of the Government. 
No one was then sitting up nights to see how they could stave off 
the pension payments from day to day so as to keep the expenses 
down to the meager measure of the receipts under a Democratic 
tariff. Public works for which money had been appropriated 
were carried on, not grudgingly, as now, but with the idea that 
the people believed in having those things done, and well and 
promptly done. In those days, when there was plenty of money 
coming into the Treasury from the imposts on foreign goods— 
when the foreign manufacturer was doing his share to support 
this Government—we were not troubled, as is Secretary Carlisle 
mow, about the Treasury notes. 


STARTING THE ENDLESS CHAIN. 


Any man who a to run his business between wind and 
water, between hay an , must not be astonished if all the 
world does not have confidence as to his financial standing. In 
this case we all knew that these United States were amply able to 
pay all bills, but in many well-informed quarters there was a 
very robust opinion that the parties at the head of affairs here 
were wholly incompetent to perform their duties. It was this 

yinion and the well-known condition of chronic impecuniosity 
of the Treasury under the Democrats that have set this endless 
chain so busily at work to plague and frighten the Secretary. 
The Republican party had this chain; it was in position, but it 
did not move; itatood still. It had stood thus so long that people 
had begun to think it was stuck; that in fact it was rusted fast 
and could not revolve, until, lo! Démecratic impotence came to 
its own—came to attempt to direct the destinies of this mighty 
nation—oiled this chain with free trade, hard times, and no cash, 
when all at once it began rapid revolutions. 

Confidence in the eer, and a full knowledge that sufficient 
funds are to be provided, will ‘‘ put this wheel to sleep” again, 
St, eee of innocuous desuetude in which the 

ocratic party now i 
TAXES PAID BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


It is often alleged that national banks do not pay their full share 
of taxes. Money hidden in a stocki buried in the ground 


or 

can not well be gotten at for Sapeinhe Wak the ital, deposits, 
and circulation of a national bank are all of Sekoedl ae can not 
be hidden from the assessor, whether for the Government or for 


rtrayed by 
ely to the 





This does not include cost of redemption, of new plates and 

examiners’ fees. c 
From 1883 to 1895 the figures show— 

Semiannual tax on circulation 





eenceneswacccccence 5, 285, 486. 62 

CE I 5. ec cccuschne liresniottenes wet 638. 523. 08 
Cost of plates, new banks.-..-................... . 199, 610. 00 
Cost of plates, extended banks__................. 197, 395. 00 
SII SD non con dcgidersapbebns oEbeetanke 1, 862, 415.73 
eR ici testi ncin apt eniiiaitn daiikigiot 29, 283, 430. 43 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF DEPOSITS. 

From 1863 to 1895 only 303 national banks failed—less than 10 
per year—a owes never made by any system of banks in the 

istory of the world. Of every one had on deposit bonds 
with which to redeem every dollar of their outstan circula- 
tion. The total due to depositors by these banks when they failed 
amounted to $94,634,062, and of this the receivers appointed by 
the Government collected $69,686,616, and have iaade paid over 
net to these same depositors the sum of $60,314,185. One hundred 
and forty-nine are still in S| Sees so that the present total 
uncollected of $34,319,877 will be cut down probably one-half—say 
half a million per year. 


The tax on circulation if left as now would be twice as much as 


would be required to absolutely guarantee every depositor from 
loss. If the tax were reduced one-half it would still be ample for 
re. 

ith such a guaranty every deposited any sum 


person who 
whatever in any national bank would know that besides the sol- 
vency of the bank they had the full credit and pledge of the United 
States that their money would be repaid to them when demanded. 
Then with national banks in small towns, as would be possible 
with the capital requirement reduced to $25,000, there would be 
within the reach of all the people banks in which they could safely 
deposit their savi and not only receive reasonable interest 
thereon but keep it in circulation for the benefit of the balance of 
the people. 
APppEnpDrx A. 

FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION?—BLAINE’S REPLY TO GLADSTONE. 
awa Ae Roe eraieton from the North American Review, copy 
re can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is the most nguished repre- 
sentative of the free-trade school i addresses in 


of poli ts. 
Parliament on his celebrated a when chancellor of the exchequer, in 
1853, were declared by Lord John “ to con’ the ablest exposition 
of the true principles of finance ever delivered an English statesman.” 
‘is ilastri character, great ability, and his experience point 
defender of free trade applied to the industrial 


i ogizes for his apparent interference with our affairs. 
He may be ° — a rfiuous. Americans of all classes 


of applica: : 
adoption he makes no distinction between countries; he takes no account 
es ae a Saas See 
re, Whether it be north or south of the Equator; he pays no heed to 
climate or product or degree of ad : none to topography —whethor 
rou be as level as the delta of the Nile oras as the Re- 


; none to pursuits and whether in the agricul- 

or ; none to wealth or poverty of 

a Se SS eee none to area, 

ve as as a German principality or as as a conti- 

nental em So ee 

without ee Se great or smail. the Eng: 

lish economist declares it to be advan for the States, for Bra- 

zil, for Australia; in for all countries with which can establish 

trade relations. It would be difficult, if not impossible, Mr. Giadstone 

to find of administration or any measure of finance so exactly 

fitted to needs of all countries as he assumes the policy of free 
trade to be. Surely it is not unfair 
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machine, and even machines can n + Dapper ae as to work with 
moots a adjusted 

the United States certainly resemble one another in more ways than either 

can be said to resemble any other nation in the world; yet when we com- 

pare the two on the question at issue differences are so marked that we 
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to the the other has a small to 

local par i aes . One, was olf ina rich and complex eviliation before the 
Up to March 8, 1888, they were required to pay a tax on capital | Sst4bislment of ti oe the other was yet in the toils and doubte of « fron- 
and deposits, as well as on circulation. This amounted to— tier life and o primitive civilization. One had extensive manetecturers for 
Zax on capital (to March 8, 1888 )_..........----. $7, 855, 887.74 | Slmost, every Bole, Ot Re ee" was will forced to divide the eusrgion oe. 
Tax on deposits (to March 8, 1888)....--.--.----- 60, 940; 067. 16 | tween ‘the herd calling of the een and-the still harder calling of « rade and 
Tax on circulation (to June 80, 1895)........... ha , 539, 004. 86 —— Teica difercnees betweet Niclas countries etter. pee elias 
eatin xpcntinsetiie ecevncccececcccesces 146,334, 959. 76 | indie. Great Batten fs an island loos than 0,000 square miles in extent. Ip 
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far north. Itssouthernmost 

Its northernmost point is but 9 degrees 

its area the exchange of natural products is necessarily lim 

depends upon its connection with other countries. Its pros- 

a with the world. On the other hand, a single 
on 


point is nearly 3 s of latitude 
low the Arctic 


at 
shit 


is nearly three times as as Great Britain. Several 

are each quite equal to it in area. whole Union is well-nigh 
laska excepted, the northernmost point of the Union 

of the southernmost part of Great Britain, and the south- 
of the Union is but little more than 100 miles from the tropics. 
7 are more varied, more numerous, and of more valuable 
those of all Europe. To quote one of Mr. Gladstone's phrases, 
constitute “not so much a country in ourselves asa world.” He tells us 
t we carry on “the business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as man- 
kind has never seen.” Our foreign commerce,  4- itself, is only as 
lto % compared to our internal trade. And yet Mr. ¢ tone thinks that 
a policy which is essential to an island in the northern ocean should be adopted 
of a country which, even to his own vision, is “a world within 


points of difference between the two countries I 
financial and industrial t by the expe- 
be the natural and logical it. Hence I do not join 
Gladstone on both of his propositions. He defends free trade 
. Heassails protection in the United States. The first propo- 
neither deny nor affirm. Were I to assume that protection is in all 
countries and under all circumstances the wisest policy I should be guilty of 
error similar to that which I think Mr. Gladstone commits. It thigh? be 
that free trade is not the wisest financial policy for Great 
far from guarding herself against material imported from other 
her industrial would wither and die if foreign products 
withheld for evena f period. She is inan especial degree dependent 
— of other Moreover, she does not feel bound to pay 
to rate of wages which her labor may receive. That, like the fabrics 
creates, must take its chance in the markets of the world.. 
and in many respects it was far different with Great Brit- 
u years ago. She did not then feel assured that she could bear 
mpetition of Continental nations. She was, therefore, aggressively, 
protective. She manufactured for herself and for her network 
colonies reaching around the globe. Into those colonies no other nation 
could carry anything. There was no scale of ones which other nations 
could enteracolonial port. What the colonies n outside of British prod- 
ucts could be furnished to them only in British ships. This was not protec- 
It was bition, absolute and remorseless, and it was continued even 
to the day when Mr. Gladstone entered upun his long and splendid career 
in Parliament. It was not broken, though in some ts it was relaxed, 
in the fuliness of time British energy had ca: the wealth and the 
of the Kingdom to the point where no competition could be feared. 
During the last thirty years of her protective system, and pectin dur- 
ing the twenty years from 1826 to 1846, Great Britain increased her material 
wealth beyond all precedent in the commercial history of the world. 
development of steam power gave to every British workman the arms of 
Briareus, and the inventive power of her mec ians increased the amount, 
the variety, and the value of her fabrics beyond allanticipation. Every year 
of that period wi the addition of millions u millions of sterling to 
the reserve capital of the Kingdom; every year nessed a t addition to 
the effective machinery whose te power was already the wonder of 
the w: . The onward march of her manufacturing industries, the steady 
and rapid development of her mercantile marine, absorbed the matchless 
enterprise and energy of the Kingdom. Finally, with a vast capital accumn- 
lated, with a low rate of interest established. and with a manufacturing 
power unequaled, the British merchants were ready to underbid all rivals in 
seeking for the trade of the world. 

At thet moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely content. She 
found under her own flag, on the shores of every ocean, a host of consumers 
whom no man might number. She had Canada, Australia, and India with 

and free markets for all her fabrics; and, more than all these 
d, she found the United States suddenly and seriously lowering 
her tariff and effectively ling at the very moment Eng- 
land free trade. traffic of the world seemed prospec- 
tively in her control. Could this condition of trade have continued, no esti- 
mate of the h of England's wealth would be ble. Practically it 
would have no limit. Could she have control of the mar- 
kets of the United States as she held it for the four years preceding the ont- 
break of the civil war, the American ¢ would have grown commercially 


as upon her in a in Canada or Australia to-day. 
t England z 


was ‘ 

American had, by repeated experience, learned that the periods of 
Sectetar te Lome campiioderes work those in which England shot ros- 
her commercial relations with the United States, and that bh 
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Her 


pered in ese 
— of depression had with a single easily explained, followed 

enactment by Congress of a free-trade as nly as effect fol- 
lows cause. One of the most suggestive experiments of that kind had its 


origin in the tariff to which I have referred 
harmony with land's aguly dec financial policy. At that moment 
a Southern it (Mr. Polk) and a Southern Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. Robert J. Walker) were far more interested in expanding the area of 
territory than in advancing home manufactures, and were iall 

eager to make commercial exchanges with Europe on the somewhat Rifficult 

basis of cotton at high prices and returning fabrics at low prices. 
Under ordinary circumstances the trade tariff of 1846 wonld have 
promptly fallen under popular reprobation and been doomed to speedy re- 
. But it had a singular history, and for a time was ly acquiesced 
in many sections a certain degree popularity. Never 
meet with so many and so t aids of an adventitious 
character to sustain it as did this enactment of 1846. Our war with Mexico 
began just as the duties were lowered, and the consequence was the dis- 
bursement of more than 000,000 in a way that reached all localities and 
favorably affected all interests. This was a great sum of morey for that 
orto, and for the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 it considerably more than doubled 
ordinary outlay of theGovernment. In the middle of this period the Irish 
famine occurred and for an immense export of stuffs at high 
prices. The discovery of gold in California the succeeding year flushed the 
Channels of business as never before by rapidly enlarging the circulation of 
coininall partsof the country. Before this outpouring of gold had ceased the 
great nations of Europe, as precedence was reckoned at that time— 
France, Russia—entered upon the Crimean war. Theexport of 
St from England and France was checked; the breadstuffs of 
were blockaded and could not reach the markets of the world. An 
Serene Seaeiee wan thus given to all forms of trade in the United 
States. For ee 1 these adventitious aids came in regular 
succession and their powerful influence upon the prosperity of the 


,. passed in 1846 in apparent 





country. 

used toldcsignate that form of duty which is levied with no intention to 
orm Ww 

protect domestic manufactures. 


The withdrawal or termination of these influences by a treaty of peace in 
Europe and by the surcease of gold from California placed the tartif of 1846 
where a real test of its merits or its demerits could be made. It was every- 
where asked with apprehension and anxiety, Will this free-trade tariff now 
develop and sustain the business of the country as firmly and securely as it 
has been developed and sustained by protection? The answer was made in 
the ensuing year by a widespread financial panic, which invoived the ruin of 
thousands, including proportionately as many ia the South as in the North, 
leaving the country disordered and distressed in all the avenues of trade 
The disastrous results of this tariff upon the permanent industries of the 
country are described in President Buchanan's well-remembered message, 
communicated to Congress after the panic: “* With unsurpassed plenty in all 
the elements of national wealth, our manufacturers have suspended, our 
public works are retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds are 
abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employ ment 
and reduced to want.” This testimony as to the result of a free-trade tariff 
is all the more forcible from the fact that Mr. Buchanan, as a member of 
President Polk's Cabinet, had consented to the abandonment of protection, 
which in his earlier career he had earnestly supported. 

If these disasters of 1867, flowing from the free-trade tariff, could have been 
regarded as exceptional, if they hud been without parallel or precedent, they 
might not have had so deadly asignificance. But the American people had 
twice before passed through a similar experience. On the eve of the war of 
1812 Congress guarded the national strength by enacting a highly protective 
tariff. y its own terms this tariff must end with the war. Whe n the new 
tariff was to be formed a popular cry arose against “ war duties,’ though 
the country had prospered under them despite the exhausting effect of the 
a with Great Britain. But the prayer of the people was answered, 
and the war duties were dropped from the tariff of 116. The business of the 
country was ily prostrated. The people were soon reduced to as great 
distress as in that melancholy period between the close of the Revolutionary 
war and the organization of the National Government—1783 to 1788. Colonel 
Benton's vivid description of the period of depression following the reduc- 
tion of duties comprises in a few lines a whole chapter of the history of free 
trade in the United States: 

‘**No price for property; nosales except those of the sheriff and the marshal; 
no purchasersat execution saies except the creditor or some hoarder of money; 
noemployment for industry; no demand for labor; no sale for the products 
of the farm; no sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking 
down property. Distress was the universal cry of the peuple; relief the uni- 
versal demand.” 

Relief came at last with the enactment of the protective tariff of 1824, to the 
support of which leading men of both parties patriotically united for the com- 
mon good. That act, supplemented by the act of 28, brought genuine pros 

perity to the country. The credit of passing the two protective acts was not 

due to one party alone. It was the work of the great men of both parties 
Mr. Clay and General Jackson, Mr. Websterand Mr. Van Buren, Gen. William 
Henry Harrison and Richard M. Johnson, Silas Wright and Louis McLane 
voted for one or the other of these acts, and several of them voted for both 
The cooperation of these eminent men is a great historic tribute to the neces 
sity and value of protection. Plenty and prosperity followed as if by magic 
the legislation to which they gave their support. We have their concurrent 
testimony that the seven years preceding the enactment of the protective 
tariff of 1824 were the most discouraging which the young Republic in its brief 
life had encountered. and that the seven years which followed its enactment 
were beyond precedent the most prosperous and happy. 

Sectional jealousy and partisan onal could not endure the great develop 
ment of manufactures in the North and East which followed the apparently 
firm establishment of the protective policy. The free-trade leaders of the 
South believed—at least they persuaded others to believe—that the man- 
ufacturing States were prospering at the expense of the planting States 
Under the lead of Calhoun South Carolina rebelled, and President Jackson, 
who had so strikingly shown his faith in the policy of protection, was not 
able to resist the excitement and resentment which the free traders had 
created in the cotton States. He stood between hostile policies, represented 
by his two bitterest personal enemies—Clay for protection; Calhoun for free 
trade. To support Clay would ruin Jackson politically in the South. He 
could not sustain Calhoun, for, aside from his opposition to free trade, he 
had cause for hating him personally. He believed, moreover, that Calhoun 
was at heart untrue to the Union, and tothe Union Jackson was as devoted 
as Clay. Out of this strange complication came, not unnaturally, the sacri- 
fice of the protective tariff of 1824-1828 and the substitution of the compro- 
mise tariff of 1835, which established an ad valorem duty of 2) per cent on all 
imports and reduced the excess over that by « 10 per cent annual sliding scale 
for the ensuing ten years. Like all compromises, it gave complete satisfac 
tion to neither party, but it was received with general acquiescence from the 
belief that it was the best practical solution of the impending difficulties. 
The impending difficulties were two. One was the portentous movement 
which involved the possibility of dissolving the Union. The other was the 
demand for a free-trade tariff as the only measure that could appease the 
Southern nullifiers. Disunion and free trade from that time became asso 
ciated in the public mind—a source of apprehension in the North, a source of 
political power in the South. Calhoun was the master spirit who had given 
the original impulse both to disunion and free trade. Each in turnstrength- 
ened the other in the South, and both perished together in the war of the 
rebellion. 

For a time satisfaction was felt with the tariff adjustment of 1858, because it 
was regarded as at last a temporary reconciliation between two sections of 
the Union. Before the sliding scale was ruinously advanced there was great 
stimulus to manufacturing and to trade which finally assumed the form of 
dangerous speculation. The years of 1834, 1535, and 1536 were distinguished 
for all manner of business hazard, and before the fourth year opened the 30 
per cent. reduction (three years of 10 per cent. each) on the scale of duties 
was beginning toinfluence trade unfavorably. The apprehension of evil soon 
became general, public confidence was shaken, the panic of 1837 ensued, and 
business reversals were rapid, general, and devastating. 

The trouble increased through 1838, 1839, and 1840, and the party in power, 
held responsible for the financial disasters, fel! under popular condemnation, 
Mr. Van Buren was defeated, and the elder General Harrison was elevated 


to the Presidency by an exceptionally large majority of the electoral votes. 
There was no relief to the people until the protective tariff of 1442 was en- 
acted, and then the beneficent experience of 1824 was repeated on even a more 


extensive scale. Prosperity, wide and general. was at once restored. But 
the reinstatement of the Democratic party to power two years later by the 
election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, followed by a perverse violation of 
public pledges on the part of men in important places of administration, 
ed to the repeal of the protective act and the substitution of the tariff of 
1846, to which I have already adverted, and whose effects upon the country I 
| have briefly outlined. 
Measuring, therefore, from 1812, when a protective tariff was enacted to 
oe strength and stability to the Government in the approaching war with 
reat Britain, to 1861, when a protective tariff was enacted to give strength 
and stability to the Governmentin the impending revolt of the Southern 


Sta we have fifty years of suggestive experience in the history of the 
pepe ic. Panne is long period free-trade tariffs were thrice followed oF 
industrial stagnation, by financial embarrassment, by distress among 
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classes dependent for subsistence upon their own labor. 





Thrice were these 

burdens removed by the enactment of a protective tariff. Thrice the pro- 

tective tariff promptly led to industrial activity, to financial ease, to pros- 
ip 


perity among the e. And this happy condition lasted in each case, with 
nv diminution of its beneficent influence, until illegitimate political combina- 
tions, having their origin in personal and sectional aims, precipitated another 
era of free trade, A perfectly impartial man, unswerved by the excitement 
which this question engenders in popular discussion, might safely be asked 
if tke half century’s experience, with its three trials of both systems, did 
not establish the wisdom of protection in the United States. If theinductive 
method of yensening — be trusted, we certainly have a logical basis of con- 
clusion in the facts here detailed. 

And by what other mode of reasoning can we safely proceed in this field of 
controversy? The great method of Bacon was by “ rigid and pure observa- 
tion, aided by experiment and fructified by induction.” Let us investigate 
“from effects to causes, and not from causes to effects.” Surely it is by a 
long series of ———— and by that test only, that any ou can estab- 
lish an industrial system that 1 best aid in developing its hidden wealth 
and establishing its permanent pmeerey. And each country must act intel- 
hgently for itself. Questions of trade can no more be regulated by an exact 
science than crops can be produced with accurate forecast. The unknown 
guantitiesare so many that a problem in trade or agriculturecan never have 
an absolute answer in advance. But Mr. Gladstone, with an a nt confi- 
dence in results as unshaken as though he were dealing with the science of 
numbers, proceeds to demonstrate the advantage of free trade. He is i- 
tively certain in advance of the answer which experiment will give, and the 
inference is that nothing is to be gained by awaiting the experiment. Mr. 
Gladstone may argue for Great Britain as he will, but for the United States 
we must insist on being guided by facts and not by theories; we must insist 
on adheriag to the teachings of experiments which “have been carried 
forward careful generalization to well-grounded conclusions.” 

As an offset to the charge that free-trade tariffs have always ended in 
—— and long periods of financial distress, the advocates of free trade point 

the fact that a financial panic of te severity fell upon the country in 
1873, when the protective tariff of 1861 was in full force, and that, therefore, 
nic and distress follow periods of protection as well as periods of free trade. 
t is true that a financial ic occurred in 1873, and its existence would blunt 
the force of my argument if there were not an imperatively truthful way of 
accounting for it as a distinct result from entirely distinct causes. The panic 
of 1873 was widely different in its true o: those which I have been 
exposing. The civil war, which closed in 1865, had sacrificed on both sides a 
vast amount of property. Reckoning the money feo expended, the value 
of property destroyed, and the production arrested an oa: the total 
is estimated to be nine thousand millions of dollars. © producers of the 
country had been seriously diminished in number. A half million men had 
been killed, A million more had been disabledin various degrees. Help was 
needed in the honorable form of pensions, and the aggregate required for 
this ere exceeded ail anticipation and hasannually absorbed an immense 
proportion of the national income. The public debt that must be funded 
reached nearly three thousand millions, demanding at the beginning more 
than $150,000, for annual interest. A great proportion of the debt, when 
funding was complete, was held in Europe, calling for an enormous export 
of gold, or its equivalent, to meet the interest. 
sides these burdens upon the ple, the coun 
money, and all gold payments added a heavy premium to the weight of the 
obligation. The situation was without parallel. The speculative mania 
which always accompanies war had swollen private ob tions to a perilous 
extent, and the important question arose of restoring coin payment. On the 
one hand it was contended that to enforce the measure would create a panic 
by the shrinkage of prices which would follow; and on the other hand it was 
urged with equal zeal that to postpone it longer would increase the general 
distrust among the _—_ as to the real condition of the country, and thus 
add tothe severity of the panic, if one should be eee 

Notwithstanding the evil prophecies on both sides, the panic did not come 
until eight and a half years after the firing of the last gun in the civil war. 
Nor did it come until after two great calamities in the years immediately 
preceding had caused the expenditure of more than $280,000,000. suddenly 
withdrawn from the ordinary channels of business. The rapid and extensive 
rebuilding in Ch and Boston after the destructive fires of 1871 and 1872 
had a closer connection with the panic of 1873 than is commonly thought. 
Still further, the six years’ depression, from 1873 to 1879, invol'ved individual 
suffering rather than general distress. country asa whole never ad- 
vanced in wealth more ae oe —— that —. The entire exper- 
ience strengthened the f that the war for the Union could not have been 
maintained upon a free-trade and that the panic of 1878 only ved 
the strength of the safeguard which protection supplies to a people sur- 
rounded such multiform embarrassments as were the — of the 
United States during the few years immediately following the war. And, 
— of all points, the financial distress was relieved and prosperity re- 
st under protection, whereas the ruincus effects of panics under free 
trade have never been removed a by a resort to protection. 

Does Mr. Gladstone maintain that I am confusing post hoc with propter 
hoc in these statements? He must show, then, that the United States during 
the war could have collected a t internal revenue on domestic manu- 
factures and products. when under the system of free trade similar fabrics 
would con have New York from Europe to be sold at prices far 
below what the American manufacturer, with the heavy excise then levied, 
could afford to set upon his And if the Government could collect 
little from the customs under trade and n from internal products, 
wkence could have been derived the taxes to provide for the payment of in- 
terest on public loans, and what would have become of the public credit? 
Moreover, with free trade, which Mr. Gladstone holds to be always and 
under all circumstances wiser than protection, we should have been com- 
— to pay pes coin for European fabrics, while at home and during the 

remendous s of the war legal-tender paper was the universal currency. 
In other words, when the life of the country oy upon the Govern- 
ment’s ability to make its own notes perform the function of money the 
free-traders’ policy would have demanded daily gold for daily bread 

The free trader can not offset the force of the argument ns that 
the laws la revenue and trade are, like municipal laws, silent during 
the shock of arms, use the five closing years—indeed, almost six years— 
of the decade in which the rebellion occurred were passed in peace, and dur- 
ing those years the ra’ of war were in and new 
wealth rapidly acquired. But Ishall not give to Mr. Gladstone or tothe Ameri- 


was on a basis of paper 


can free er the advan of seem to rest the defense of ‘ion 
upon its marvelous value during the exhaustive period of war. wing the 
country from 1861 to 1889—full twenty-eight years—the | undisturbed 
ried in which either on or free trade has been in this country 
ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel can be found to the material advancement of 
the United States? 
Mr. Giadstone admits the wonderful increase of wealth acquired under a 
— ve tariff, but he avers that the results would have been under 
trade. That, of is a speculative opinion, and is en to re- 
to the knowledge and experience of the man who utters it. 
of Mr. Gladstone carries weight, but in this case his opinion 
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CS 
runs directly counter to the fifty years of financial experience thro 
this country has passed with alternate trials of the tee systems. a, hich 
it is Ny nd oe One Mr. Seniaogne Sete aot in peneeremnee represent Bure. 
an judgment. He speaks only for the free- @ party of Great Bri 
and their followers on this side of the ocean. The most aales Detarritain 


mt statesman 
= i echt sy my of Europe holds opinions on this subject directly the reverse 


the most eminent statesman of Great Britain. @ feel as- 
sured in America that so far as the question of protection may be affected 
either favorably or adversely, by the weight of individual ju ent, we may 
amy leave Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince Bismarck. y 

But better than the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, better than the opinion of 
Prince Bismarck, are the simple facts of the case of open record, in both 
countries. A brief rehearsal of these facts, with the pesnent comparison 
which they suggest, will give the best answer to Mr. Gladstone's assumption 
that the United States would have made more rapid p: under a system 
of free trade. I take the official res of the census of the United States 
and for the United Kingdom I quote from Mr. Giffen, who is commended by 
Mr. Gladstone as the best authority in England: 

In 1860 the population of the United States was, in round numbers, 31,000,000. 
At the same time the population of the United om was, in round num- 
bers, 29,000,000, The wealth of the United States at that time was fourteen 
thousand millions of dollars; the wealth of the United Kingdom was twenty- 
nine thousand millions of dollars. The United Ki had, therefore 
nearly the gene papas. but more than double thé wealth of the United 
States, with ery for manufacturing fourfold greater than that of the 
United States. At the end of twenty years (1880) it a) that the United 
States had added nearly thirty thousand ons of dollars to her wealth, 
while the United om had added nearly fifteen thousand millions, or 
about one-half. 

During this period of twenty years the United States had incurred the 
qnormoss loss of nine a acer of aoe by areas er ye the 

n ingdom was at peace, enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and made a 
far ter gain than in any other twenty years of her = apt in which 
d four years was in large t due to the calamity w ch had fallen 
upon ae Us ted ——. 70 ‘yo Kingdom had _— ea to her 

pulation during the of twenty years, while on to the 
Pinited States exceeded 18,000,000. 

by the compound ratio of population and wealth in each country, even 
without making allowance for the great loss incurred by the civil war, it is 
cw 4 shown by the statistics here ae that the degree of p ess in 

he United States under protection far exceeded that of the United Kingdom 
under free trade for the period named. In 1860 the av wealth per capita 
of the United om was $1,000, while in the United States it was but $450. 
In 1880 the Uni Kingdom had in her per capita wealth to $1,230, 
while the United States had increased her per capita wealth to $870. The 
United K om had in twenty years increased her per capita wealth 23 per 
cent, while United States in her per capita wealth more than 
93 per cent. If allowance should be made for war losses, the ratio of gain in 
the United States would far exceed 100 per cent. Upon these results, what 

ground has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion? 
to carry the war for free 


With prot confidence, Mr. Gladstone pr 
trade into the enemy's country. —— the enemy, who are only modest 
protectionsts, may embarrass the of his logic with a few pertinent 
questions, or at least abate the rate of speed which he p: for his tri- 
umphant movement. 1 shall not give counter theories. shall only cite 
established pon ges anew the facts to establish their own theories: 

1. John Edgar pson, late gresenne of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
By: urchased 100 tons of steel rails in 1862 at a price (freight paid to New 

ork, duty of 45 per cent unpaid) of $108.44, gold coin. (By way of illustrat- 
ing Mr. Gladstone's claim to quoesiee quality of manufactures under free 
trade, the railroad company states that many of the rails broke du the 
first winter's trial.) In 186) English rails 
York, the freight paid and the duty un 
market for the ensuing six years, thoug 
ited. In 1870 Congress laid a specific du 
that time the home market has been held by our own man 
steady annual in as the facilities of production increased, until the 
past summer and autumn,*when steel rails were selling in Pittsbur , Chi- 

, and London at substantially the 

either side of the ocean honestly 
been furnished as cheaply as English rails ex: 
which the highly ppebeeiiee duty of 1870 ena 
ers to ain, some fore 


mancf: 
the sales at the high prices were lim- 
of $28 per ton on steel rails. From 


fect confidence y; rican com 
have bought cheaper rails at home than they would have been able to buy in 
land if the ve duty had not stimulated the memeinabure of ovesl 


in the U: States if the resul competition had not directly 
operated upon the English market.* ~_e " 


* In 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rail 
were manufactured in the United 
States. But the product under the 















For the same 1877-1888, inclu- 
sive, the ftollna boa tothe will show the 


foarensed duay of that For trolly | duced In the toto countelee ‘reapes- 
ine wv ear ra u wo coun 

ine i The celetive, number ot tively: 

tons produced in England aad the 

United States for a period of twelve 

years is shown as follows: 



























508, 400 835,865 | 1877.........-.- 750, 006 500, 524 
622, 390 491,427 $07, 527 653, 773 
520,231 61), 682 | 1879.........-.. $34, 511 829, 439 
732, 910 852,196 | 1880.......-.... 1,044,382 | 1,074,262 
1,023,740 | 1,187,770 | 1881.-........... 1,441,719 | 1,374,247 
1,235,785 | 1,284,067 1,673,649 | 1,514, 687 
1,097,174 | 1,148,709 1,553,380 | 1,477,345 
784, 968 996, 983 1,299,676 | = 1,375,531 
706, 583 959,491 1,304,127 | 1,519,450 
ee | kate ioe| fai 

’ , ’ ’ 
979, 083 ee! ert fp weamnereebil 2,082,794 | 2,511,161 

Total in 12 

years .... 12, 980, 054 688 | 18, 065,622 








Under the protective duty of 1870 the United States poem eaneeneered 
annually a much larger quan of steel than Great and 
the price from $100 per ton in go Cie ene 








English steel for locomotive tires imported in 1965, duty paid, was 
ts per nd in gold. The American ———, under a heavy pro- 
ve ‘aut , had by 1872 reduced the price 13 cents per pound, duty 
. At the present time (1889) American steel for locomotive tires, of as 
quality as the English steel ew erg | imported, is furnished at 4} cents 
and and delivered free of cost at the point where the locomotives are 
manufactured. The lowering of price was not a voluntary act on the part of 
the English manufacturer. was the direct result of American competition 
under a protective duty—a competition that could not have been successfully 
ina’ under free trade. 
%. Inthe year 1860, the last under a free-trade policy, the population of 
$1,000,000 in the United States bought carpets to the amount of $12,000,000. 
y pat te i = amperes. Is a. with .s peyateticn 
estimated a © segrege: amount paid for carpets was nearly 
$60,000,000, and Af this large sum less than one million was paid for foreign 
carpets and about half a million for oriental rugs. Does any free trader in 
England believe that the United States, without a protective tariff, could 
have attained such control of its own carpet manufacture and trade? It will 
not be unnoticed in this connection that under a protective tariff the popu- 
lation by reason of better wages was enabled to buy a far greater proportion 
carpets than under free trade. Nor must it escape observation that car- 
tsare now furnished to the American buyer under a protective tariff much 
per than when a nonprotective tariff allowed Europe to send so large a 
rtion of the total amount used in the United States. 
ese illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. In woolens, in cottons, 
in leather fabrics, in glass, in products of lead, of brass, of copper; indeed, in 
the whole round of manufactures it will be found that protection has brought 
down the from the rate charged by the importers before protection had 
built up competing manufacture in America. For many articles we pay 
less than is paid in Europe. If we pay higher for other things than is paid 
, figures ny indicate that we pay less than we should 
have been compelled to pay if the protective system not been adopted; 
and I Mr. Gladstone's attention to the fact that the American people 
have mu: more wherewith to pay than they had or could have under: free 


Mr. Gladstone boldly contends that ‘ Denping cootah at home by protection 
is dear uction, and is a delusion from to bottom.” I take direct issue 
with on wnt ee ition. Between 1870 and the present time consider- 
ably more than 100,000 miles of railroad have been built in the United States. 
The steel rail and other metal connected therewith involved so vast a sum 
of that it could not have been raised to send out of the country in gold 
coin. e total cost could not have been less than $500,000,000. e had a 

interest to pay abroad on the public debt, and for nine years after 1870 

was at a premium in the United States. an ae years nearly 

000 miles of railway were constructed, and to import English rail and pay 
for it with gold bought at a large premium would have been impossible. 
very large proportion of the railway Neen oy would of necessity have 
been abandoned if the export of gold to pay the rails had been the condition 
precedent to their construction. But the manufacture of steel rails at home 
gave an immense stimulus to business. Tens of thousands of men were paid 
good wages, and great investments and great enrichments followed the line 

*In spite of these facts President Cleveland made the following statements, 
which I quote from his free-trade message to Congress in December, 1887: 

“Our present tariff laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price 
to consumers of all articles impo and subject to eet precisely the sum 

id by those who purchase for use these imported cles. Many of these 
however, are raised or manufact in our own country, and the 
duties now levied upon foreign goods and products are called protection to 
these home manufactures, use they render it ible for those of our 
people who are manufacturers to make these taxed articles and sell them for 
a price equal to that demanded for the ——— that have paid customs 
duty. Soit happens that, while comparatively afew use the imported articles, 
ms of our people who never use and never saw any of the foreign prod- 
uct, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay 
ans a or quite the same price which the duty adds to the 
icles.”’ 

I recall this quotation primarily for two reasons: First, Mr. Cleveland 
stands without a rival at the head of the free-trade in the United 
States, and it is instructive to see how ae he adopts the line of argument 
used — free trader. Second. It is a valuable admission from 
the head of the trade when he affirms that “com tively a few 
of our people use impo: ” and that there are “ millions of our peo- 

who never use and never saw any of the foreign products.’ In what 
— — the — suce:xs of the protective po in the United States 
more fitly e 

But when Mr. Cleveland asse. ted that our le pay for our domestic fab- 
rics “nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the 
imported articles,’ he evidently spoke without investigating facts, and ac- 
ce as true one of those fallacious statements which have been used in the 
interest of foreign importers to deceive the people. Mr. Cleveland’s argu- 
ment would have been strengthened if he had given a few examples—nay, if 
he had — one example—to sustain his cha: Ash all illustra- 
tions o: posi 


wit 


% 


ali 


tom, I ventare bo select o few Which ae tablish th 
ion, I venture to se afew w apparently es i e 
exact reverse of Mr. Cleveland’s statement: 

India-rubber goods are protected by a duty of 25 per cent; but, instead of 
those being Sper cent higher in price than the foreign goods, they are, 
in f cheaper. ey undersell the English article in Canada and success- 

compete with Canada’s goods, which are protected by a duty of 20 per 


cen 

Patent leather is su toa duty of 20 per cent; but patent leather is not, 
therefore, 20 per cent her in the United States than elsewhere. On the 
contrary, it ch r. Five years ago the oF qrveratens of London 
advertised for bids for a large amount of patent leather to be used in con- 
nection with the uniforms of the — ere were bids from several coun- 
on et Pe lowest bid was offered by a manufacturer of Newark, N. J. 


the con and furnished the goods at a fair profit. 
Steel rails are London for £7 per ton. The duty is A per ton. 
Fee Baten, Moretare, the United States ought to be, according to Mr. 
doctrine, $50 per ton. But in fact the price is but $35 per ton, 


summer and autumn was as low as $25 per ton, and 


Sage pais wore manho ot $30 per ton 
According to Mr. Cleve- 


to 30 per cent Sy. 
land sg meen be 30 per cent higher than the foreign article. Asa matter 


of fact, they are cheaper. American boots and shoes hold the Canadian mar- 


ket against the manufacture. 
Examples of this could be shown on almost the whole tariff list where 
an American ufacture is firmly established. In fact, the whole history 


man 

of protection has vindicated what Alexander Hamilton said of it when he 

Treasury: “The internal competition which takes 
every like monopol by uces 


,and 
ae the to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital 
This accords with the reason of the aeg one with experience.” 
Mr. Hamilton thus effectually answers both Mr. G and Mr. Cleveland. 
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thousands of men en 
ticable to bu 
advance of the question, for he tells us that “in America we produce more 
cloth and more iron at high prices, instead of more cereals ant 

at low prices.” 
the South will observe that Mr. Gladstone holds out to them a cheerful pros- 


of dealing with this question of free trade. 


so sincere. 


at low prices.”’ 


and increasing the production of those great staples? 
filled with a competing grain supply to such a degree that already the price 
of wheat is unduly lowered to the Western farmer 
larger home consumption of his grain, while Mr. Gladstone thinks he needs a 
still larger home production. The legitimate involvement of Mr. Gladstone's 
argument is that all mechanical and manufacturing enterprises in America 
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of the new road and opened to the American people large fields for enter- 
prise not theretofore accessible. 


1 might ask Mr. Gladstone what he would have done with the labor of the 
aged in manufacturing rail if it had been judged prac- 
the railin England. Fortunately he has given his answer in 


more cotton 
The grain growers of the West and the cotton growers of 


xect! They “should produce more cereals and more cotton at low prices”! 


Mr. Gladstone sees that the protective system steadily tends to keep up the 
price of “cereals and cotton,” and he asks that manufactures of “cloth and 
iron ** be abandoned, so that we may raise “‘ more cereals and more cotton at 


low prices.” Mr. Gladstone evidently considers the present prices of cereals 


and cotton as “ high prices.” 


Protectionists owe many thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his outspoken mode 
He gives us his conclusions 
The American free trader is not 
He is ever presenting half truths and holding back the other 
half, thus creating false impressions and leading to false conclusions. 


without qualification and without disguise. 


But 
Mr. Gladstone is entirely frank. He tells the laborers on protected articles 
that they would be better en d in “ raising more cereals and more cotton 


Where does Mr. Gladstone suggest a market for the addi 
tional grain and cotton to be raised by American mechanics becoming farmers 


The foreign market is 


The farmer needs a still 


procacas articles of higher price than the same produced in Europe should 
abandoned, and the laborers so engaged should be turned to the produe 
tion of “ more cereals and more cotton at low prices."' The Western farmer's 
instinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone's philosophy. The farmer knows that 
the larger the home market the better are his prices, and that as the home 
market is narrowed his prices fall. 

Mr. Gladstone's pregnant suggestion really exhibits the thought that lies 
deep in the British mind, that the mechanic arts and manufacturing proc- 
esses should be left to Great Britain, and the production of raw material 
should be leftto America. It isthe old colonial idea of the last century, when 
the establishment of manufactures on this side of the ocean was regarded 
with great jealousy by British statesmen and British merchants. Some years 
before the Revolutionary struggle began Parliament had declared that “the 
erecting of manufactories in the colonies tends to lessen their dependence on 
Great Britain.”” A few years later the British Board of Trade reported to 
Parliament that “manufactures in the American colonies interfere with 
profits made by British merchants.’ The same body petitioned Parliament 
that ‘“‘some measures should be provided to prevent the manufacturing of 
woolen and linen goodsin the eolauien.” Finally Parliament declared that 
“colonial manufacturing was prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
Great Britain.’’ These outrageous sentiments (the colonists characterized 
them much more severely) were cherished in the time of the glorious Georges, 
in the era of Walpole and the elder Pitt. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Gladstone's words carry with them an ap- 
proval, even retrospectively, of this course toward the colonies, but there is 
a remarkable similarity to the old policy inthe fundamental idea that causes 
him in 1889 to suggest that Americans produce “too much cloth and too much 
iron,” and should turn their labor to “low-priced cereals and low-priced cot 
ton.” Are we not justified in concluding that Mr. Gladstone's theory of free 
trade, in all its generalizations and specifications, is fitted exactly to the con- 
dition of Great Britain, and that British hostility to American protection 
finds its deep foundation in the fact, to quote the old phrase, that “it is 
prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain,” that “it lessens 
our dependence upon Great Britain,” and that “it interferes with profits 
made by British merchants"’? 

Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of great frankness and of great 
value. Comparing the pursuits in the United States which recuire no pro- 
tection with those that are protected, he says: ‘** No adversary will, I think, 
venture upon saying that the profits are larger in protected than in unpro 
tected industries." This is very true, and Mr. Gladstone may be surprised 
to hear that the constant objection made by American free traders against 
the “ protected industries,” as he terms them, is that the profits derived from 
them are illegitimately large. Mr. Gladstone sees clearly that as a rule this 
is not true, and he at once discerns the reason. He says: ‘The best opinions 
seem to testify that in your protected trades profits are hard pressed by 
wages.” The free traders of America try by every cunning device to hide 
this fact. Its admission is fatal to their cause. Not one free-trade organ or 
leader among them all dares to take his position beside Mr. Gladstone and 
—— tell the truth to the American laborer. Not one free-trade organ or 
eader dares frankly to say to the great body of American workmen that the 
destruction of protection inevitably and largely reduces their daily wages 
Ithank Mr. Gladstone for this testimony, at once accurate and acute. It is 
fair to presume that he intends it to be applied to the unprotected manufa 
turer in England and to the protected manufacturer in America, both pro- 
ducing the same article. His logic gives, and I have no doubt truly, as large 

»rofit to the manufacturer of England, selling at a low price, as to the manu- 
acturer of America, selling at a high price—the difference consisting wholly 
in the superior wages paid to the American mechanic. 

There is another important effect of protective duties which Mr. Gladstone 
does not include in his frank admission. He sees that the laborers in what 
he calls the “ protected industries’’ secure high pay, especially as compared 
with the European school of wages. He perhaps does not see that the effect 
is to raise the wages of all persons in the United States engaged in what Mr 
Gladstone calls the “ unprotected industries.” Printers, bricklayers, car 
penters, and all others of that class are paid as high wages as those of any 
other trade or calling, but if the wages of all those in the protected classes 


were suddenly struck down to the English standard, the others must follow 
A million men can not be kept at work for half the pay that another million 
men are receiving in the same country. Both classes must go up or must go 


down together. 

Mr. Gladstone makes another contention, in which, from the American 
point of view, he leaves out of sight a controlling factor, and hence refers 
an effect to the wrong cause. Regarding the advance of wages in England 
he says: “ eee which have been — y and relatively higher under pro- 
tection have come both genera ly and absolutely higher, and greatly 
higher, under free trade.” do not doubt the fact, but I venture to suggest 
that such advance in wages as there has been in England is referable to 
another and a palpable cause—namely, the higher wages in the United States, 
which have constantly tempted British mechanics to emigrate, and which 
would have tempted many more if the inducement of an advance in wages 
at home had not been interposed. Especially have wages been high and 
tempting in the United States since 1861, when the country became firmly 
protective by the enactment of the Morrill tariff. It will be found, I think, 
that the advance of wages in England corresponds precisely in time, though 
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not in degree, with the advance in the United States, and theadvance in both 


oods. Transportationfrom England to bec or Montreal is cheaper 
cases was directly due to the firm establishment of protection in this coun- oo the manufactaring centers of the United States to a same lt weg 
try es a national policy. But it must not be forgotten that American wages | The difference is not great, but it is in favor of the shipper across 


Eng’ 
are still from 70 per cent to 100 per cent h than British wages. Ifa | the seas, and not the erican shipper by railway. It is for the er 
policy of free trade should be adopted in the United States, the reduction of | to explain why, if the cost of t awd ban be mate - same, the Oat 


ranspor 

wages which would follow here would promptly lead to a reduction in Eng- | States can not compete with d in every countr South ica j 
land. The operativesof Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield recognize this fact | all the articles of which we a larger amount in Eanada thon Eageca 
as clearly as do the proprietors who pay the advanced w: and more | does. I append a note naming the American articles sold in Canada, and tho 
elearly than do certain political econ ts who think the world of commerce | free trader, if candid, will that the list is one that is constantly and 
and manufactures can be unerringly directed by a theory evolved in a rea increasing.* 
closet without sufficient data and applied to an inexact science. iving heed to the cry of the oa free trader in America, Mr 

The zeal of idr. Gladstone for free trade reaches its highest nt in the | Gladstone feelssure that, though manufacturers in the United 
declaration thai ‘All protection is morally as well as ec: y bad.” He | States may flourish and pr r, they do so at the expense of the farmer 
is right in making this his strongest ground of tion, if protection isa | who is in every enuabedine to the free-trade dictum, tha 
question of morals. But his assertion leaves him im an attitude of personal | hel vic of protection. Both Mr. Gladstone and the American fre. 
inconsistency. There isa protection on sea as well as on land. In the | trader have, then, the duty of es why the tural States of the 
most palpable and effective form of protection is in the direct payment of | West have in wealth the 


, ) during ong pen of protection ate moro 
— money to a line of steamers that could not be maintained without that | rapid rate than the manufacturing Statesof the East. statement of the 
‘orm of aid. I do not say that such aid is unwise protection, least of all do be answered 


free trader can conelusivel , OC je census of the 
Isay itisimmoral. On the contrary, I think it has often proved the highest United States for the year 1880 and also for year : 

commercial wisdom, without in the least aivingine upon the domain of In 1860 “a geeemioneing States of the East (the six of New England, 
morals. Myr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the principle that “All her New York Pennsylvania) returned an © weelth 
protection woh me 'y bad.” If this has been his belief ever since he became ty years afte ‘ 


123,000,000. rwards, the census the same 
anadvocate trade, his conscience must have received many and severe | States returned none aan 000,000. ‘The rate of increase 
wounds, as after session, while chancellor of the exchequer, he carried | for the tw years was y more 216 cent. 
oon Parliament a bount ne > not SoA £180,000 Let vs see how the tural States fared Turing this period. By the 
toa > of chumnads reneien a the United States—a | censu2 of 1860, 8 States of the West ( owa 
protection that began six years before free was proclaimed in English Ronsee, aaee, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) returned an . 
manufactures and continued nearly twenty yearsafter. Inthe whole period | gate wealth aoe. Twenty years afterwards, by the census 880 
ce sr aggregate of many millions of dollars was paid out to | (protection all the while in full force), these same States returned an aggre. 
protect English line against all competition wealth of The rate of increase for the twenty was 


It may be w that this sum was for carrying the Anglo-American cent, or per cand greater than the tnenemse tn the 6 meanatncturin 
matis, but argument will not avail a free trader, because steamers of States of the Rast. . 
other nationalities stood weet eee Roem ee Seapereee, Nay, The case will be cunts striking if we take the 15 Southern States that 
afew years ago, possibly when Mr. @ was premier of England, pu ue slaveholding in oe. B eas e. that year the te return 

their ay ay | was ¢ was slave property. 
lower bid than —_ English line, but the lish Government disregarded | Deducting st, total amounted to 
the French bid gave the contract to t and Oriental line, ae Se by census of 1880 was . The rate of 
owned by a well-known English ——— later the German Lioyd 
ta) 


Com contracted to the Anglo- rican mails cheaper than an li of the were impoverished civil war to an extent 
English line offered, and the German company actually began to perform the ‘ar greater any country has been Py. the wars of modern 
duty. But ‘ the labor 


isu —— hola > 
petition leaves her bebind she repudiates free trade and substitutes the most 


incontestab! 
Does M Gindetons —— ir yy ly | East and North? . all thin uot = ahah gucnelian, bat ead 
r. "8 on. a only y use © 
protection on land, or is supremacy on the sea so rtant to British - | protection! 
teresta 7 it is better to Canoe unendie Senereianl cannes As Mr. Gladstone considers he 


this narrow ction an Ohio that he a This 
“could not think much of a Constitution that would not stand being di authors eviden’ a’ 5 eee > cause. may perhaps 
ia fresh water as well assait.” I fear that Mr. Gladstone's code of on ss to be told out 


this question of will not secure much respect in other countries | U 

80 long as it in salt water. Some: yenen—centeeiny 295 tants Shae Sie Dee Seas Soeters cee genes 
It will net escape Mr. Gladstone's keen observation that British interests | manufacturing; this was amassed by a gentleman of the same Scotch 

in navigation flourish with less rivalry and have increased in propor- | blood with Mr. Gladstone himself. The forty-nine other fortunes were ac- 

tion than other of the great interests of the United K m. Iask his | quiredfromrailway investments, from real-estate investments 
Seniil d det went ges f p= nm aut aoa in the stock erly bee ny 

$ an etermin ’ ©88 Of CO ex- mar 

pense. "Nar will Mr. Gladstone tail to note that navigation i mol medicines. 

ones ee Sees it is eS It is 


since 

United States had spent in her shi, merely the annual inter- | derived from the of manufactures. Their will 
est on the onan dels oan to Salenepenet pen SN ep Fe aot Moreover, fear 
American Sa a eee as they rivaled oon ee ee eae Portunes rapidly change. 
them before the war, on every sea of but 
invites the ’ unity to De Send Maley vesvesteehae large wealtn for four 

The failure of the United States to encourage and establish commercial | consecutive When . Jefferson the blow that broke 
to rt pa Re ee tothe pointes ticipnting t away —~ 

ex even an swept a 
the real needs of mam Loothann, If all the advances to railway companies, | for a long period. increase in the number of heirs 





nited States will for twent to the interest 
interest atthe rate of 5 per cout on the amount which has been a free APppENDrIx B. 
e steam needed on Atlantic. —_——_ THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
G existence within two years from the passage of the 
It is but & few years since Congress twice refused to even $125,000 (Text of the declaration of principles by the St. Louis convention.] 
annum to secure an admirable of steamers from York to the Republicans of the United States, assembled [iets sepenensetires 
And the sum of $125,000 is but the interest upon | in co justification 
the interest of the interest at 5 cent of the gross amount freely given to their claims to the of the thirty years of Repub- 
cons lroads the Union. Is it any wonder that we 
aehe aie sd ntesttine by aiding I iene Tne cctidice of imglich saamadeoteree _ 
° to the our commerce 8 
steam a small sum, as we have internal commerce ke goods, SS eS SS 
on railroads with a vast sum, with the American free trader printing ingrain wood man 
Se net can eek Sa Somme tee eneeainnen he ne ae p » wall willing pase. <aeen Se: 
eee Great Britain. =e paper. and leather and skins, sole eieckieeen 
argument of the free trader is that if steamship lines were . , figured grain aosueere aeeasnnes, Seen Seer. 
we could not increase our trade, because we produce under our protective | ing scythes, builders’ and bard- 
nothing that can com in neutral markets with articles of the like | ware, machines, screws, 
Sopatiies af-articins manntactansd te thn Uaied Bbchen Gee nom anh tenee hatchets, hammers, ioaet nan, phan eet hed 
es ¥ 
sele in Canada? Ts Cnnndinn Gavill ts thy sone apes iieathibendl Ameavioee house furniture, especially hotel furniture. 
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Jiean rule, earnestly and confidently address themselves to the awakened in- 


ex ience, and conscience of their countrymen in the following 
tion of facts and principles: 

For the first time since the civil war the American people have witnessed 
the calamitous consequences of fulland unrestricted Democratic control of 
the Government. It has been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dishonor, 
and disaster. In edministrative management it has ruthlessly sacrificed in 

je revenue, entailed an unceasing deficit, eked out ordinary cur 

rent expenses borrowed rooney, piled up the pe debt lyy $282,000.000 

in time of peace, forced an adverse balance of trade, kept a perpetual men- 

ace hanging over the redemption fund, pawned American credit to alien 

—a and reversed all the measures and results of successful Repub- 
can rule. 

In the broad effect of its policy it has precipitated panic, blighted industry 
and trade with prolonged depression, closed factories, reduced work and 
wages, halted enterprise, and crippled American production, while stimulat- 
ing foreign production for the American market. Every consideration of 
public safety and individual interest demands that the Government shall be 
rescued from the hands of those who have shown themselves incapable to 
conduct it without disaster at home and dishonor abroad, and shall be 
restored to the party which for thirty years administered it with unequaled 
success and prosperity, and in this connection we heartily indorse the wis 
dom, sasriotion, and the success of the Administration of President Harrison. 


TARIFF. 


‘We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protection as the 
bulwark of American industrial independence and the foundation of Amer 
ican development and prosperity. This true American policy taxes foreign 

ucts and encourages home industry; it puts the burden of revenue on 
‘oreign goods; it secures the American market for the American producer; 
it upholds the American standard of wages for the American workingman; 
it puts the factory by the side of the farm, and makes the American farmer 
less dependent on foreign demand and price; it diffuses general thrift, and 
founds the strength of ali on the strength of each. In its reasonable ae 
tion it is just, fair, and impartial; equally opposed to foreign control and 
domestic monopoly, to sectional discrimination and individual favoritism. 

‘We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sectional, injurious to the 
public credit, and destructive to business enterprise. We demand such an 
equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into competition with Amer 
ican products as will not only furnish adequate revenue for the necessary 
expenses of the Government, but will protect American labor from degrada 
tion to the wage level of other lands. Weare notpledgedtoany particular 
schedules. The question of rates isa practical question, to be governed by 
the conditions of the time and of production; the ruling and uncompromising 
— is the protection and development of American labor and industry. 

country demands a right settlement, and then it wants rest. 


RECIPROCITY. 


We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by the 
last Republican Administration was a national calamity, and we demand 
their renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize our trade with 
other nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct the sale of Amer 
ican products in the ports of other countries, and secure enlarged markets 
for the products of our farms, forests, and factories. 

Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy and 

hand in hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down both, and 

h must be reestablished. Protection for what we produce; free admis 
sion for the necessaries of life which we do not produce; reciprocity agree- 
ments of mutual interests which gain nm markets for us in return for our 
open markets to others. Protection builds up domestic industry and trade, 
and secures our own market for ourselves; reciprocity builds up foreign 
trade and finds an outlet for our surplus. 


SUGAR. 


We condemn the ae Administration for not keeping faith with the 
sugar producers of this country. The Republican party favors such protec- 
tion as will lead to the production on American soil of all the sugar which 
the American pom use, and for which they pay other countries more than 
$100,000,000 annually. 

WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


To all our products—to those of the mine and the fields as well as to those 
of theshop and the factory—to hemp, to wool, the product of the great in- 
a of sheep , a8 well as to the finished woolens of the mill—we 

the most ample protection. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for the 
building of our merchant marine and the protection of our shipping in 
foreign carrying trade, so that American ships—the 
labor, employed in American ship 
and manned, officered, and ow 
of our foreign commerce. 


’ uct of American 
, Sailing under the Stars and Stripes, 
by Americans—may regain the carrying 


FINANCE. 


The am party is ppeceene aiy for — mene, It caused the 
e law ‘or resumy o ments in 

1879; since then every Mca eel as gold. ee 

Weare ee hee to every measure calculated to debase our cur- 
Tency or impair the of our country. Weare, therefore, opposed tothe 
free coinage of silver except international agreement wi 
commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, an 
until such ment can be obtained the existing gold must be pre- 
served. our silver and paper currency must be maintained at parity 
with and we favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably the 
obliga: of the United States andall our money, whether coin or paper, at 
the standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the 


PENSIONS. 
The veterans of the Union Army deserve and should receive fair treatment 
Whenever they should be given the 


and generous recognition. practicable 
preference in the matter of employment, and they are entitled to the enact- 
ment of as are best calculated to secure the fulfillment of the 
them in the dark days of the country’s peril. We denounce 
Bureau, so recklessly a unjustly carried on by 
ucing pensions and re ns 
severest condemnation of Ameri- 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigorous, and dignified, and 
ell our interests. De Ghattece Mendepecsanbadiity eeabaee eta earica. 


The Hawaiian Islands should be controlled by the United States, and no for 
eign power should be permitted tointerfere with them; the Nicaraguan Canal 
should be built, owned, and operated by the United States; and by the purchase 
f the Danish Islands we should secure a proper and much-needed naval sta- 
tion in the West Indies. 
ARMENIAN MASSACRES 


The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sympathy and just indig- 


nation of the American people, and we believe that the United States should 
exercise all the influence it can properly exert to bring these atrocities to an 
end. In Turkey American residents have been exposed t ravest dan- 


gers and American property destroyed. There and everywhere American 
citizens and American property must be absolutely protected at all hazards 
and at any cost. 

MONROE DOCTRINE 


We reassert the Monroe doctrine in its full extent, and we reaffirm the 
right of the United States to give the doc 












e I i y 
appeal of any American State for friendly inter n« f Eur 1 
encroachment. We have not interfer: sh re with the ex 
isting possessions of any Burope: 1 this e, but é } 
sessions must not, on any pretext, be extended f forw i 
to the eventual withdrawal of the European powers from ; hemisphere, 
and to the ultimate union of all English speaking parts of the continent by 


the free consent of its inhabitants. 
CUBA, 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the people of .the 
United States have regarded with sympathy the strugglesof other American 
peoples to free themselves from European dominativor We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty 
and oppression. and our best hopes go out for the full success of their deter- 
mined contest for liberty. 

The Government of Spain, having lost control of Cuba, and being unable 
to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to comply 
with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 

THE NAVY. 

The peace and security of the Republic and the maintenance of its rightful 
influence among the nations of the earth demand a naval power commensu- 
rate with its position and responsibility. We therefore favor the continued 
enlargement of the Navy and a complet stem of harbor and seacoast de- 
fenses 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION 
For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of the 
wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low-pr 
we demand that the immigration laws be thorough! ( 
tended as to exclude from entrance to the United Stat 
neither read nor write. 


sed labor, 
80 ©x- 
€s those Who can 





CIVIL SERVICE. 

The civil-service law was placed on the statute book by the Republican 
party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated declara- 
tions that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wher- 
ever practicable. 

FREE BALLOT. 

We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to cast 
one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such ballot shall be counted and 
returned as cast. 

LYNCHINGS. 

We proclaim our unqualified condemnation of the uncivilized and barba- 
rous practice well known as lynching or killing of human be S suspected or 
charged with crime, without process of law 


NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


We favor the creation of a national board of arbitration to settle and adjust 
differences which may arise between employers and employees engaged in 
interstate commerce. 


HOMESTEADS. 


We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead policy of the Re- 
publican party, and urge the passage by Congress of a satisfactory free-home- 
stead measure, such-as has already passed the House, and is now pending in 
the Senate. 

TERRITORIES. 


We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at; the earliest practi- 
cable date, having due regard to the interests of the people of the Territories 
and of the United States. All the Federal officers appointed for the Territo- 
ries should be selected from bona fide residents thereof, and the right of self- 
government should be accorded as far as practicable. 


ALASKA. 


We believe the citizens of Alaska should have representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the end that needful legislation may be intelli- 
gently enacted. 

TEMPERANCE. 


We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and prevent 
the evils of intemperance and promote morality. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


The Republican party is mindful of the rights and interests of women. 
Protection of American industries includes equal opportunities, equal pay 
for equal.work, and protection to the home. We favor the admission of 
women to wider spheres of usefulness, and welcome their cooperation in res- 
cuing the country from Democratic and Populist mismanagement and mis- 


le. 
Such are the yrincipics and policies of the Bapublicen party. By these 
principles we will abide and these policies we will put into execution. We 
ask for them the considerate judgment of the American people. Confident 
alike in the history of our great party and in the justice of our cause, we pre- 
sent our platform and our candidates in the full assurance that the election 
will bring victory to the Republican party and prosperity to the people of 
the United States. 


APPENDIX C. 
CHAIRMAN THURSTON'S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: The happy memory of your kindness 
and confidence will abidein my grateful heart forever. My sole ambition isto 
meet your expectations, and I pledge myself to exercise the important powers 
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of this high office with absolute justice and impartiality. I bespeak your 
cordial ration and support to the end that our proceedings may be or- 
derly and dignified, as before this have been the deliberations of the supreme 
council of the Republican party. 

Eight yn ago I had the distinguished honor to preside over the conven- 
tion which nominated the last Republican President of the United States. 
To-day I have the distinguished honor to preside over the convention which 
is to nominate the next dent of the United States. This generation has 
had its object lesson and the doom of the Democratic erty is already an- 
nounced. The American people will return to the Republican party, because 
ey know that its administration will mean— 

6 supremacy of the Constitution of the United States. 

The maintenance of the law and order. 


bg protection of every American citizen in his right to live, labor, and to 


ote. 

A vigorous foreign policy. 

‘The enforcement of the Ticaene doctrine. 

The restoration of our merchant marine. 

Safety under the Stars and Stripes on every sea, in every port. 

A revenue adequate for all governmental expenditures and the gradual 
extinguishment of the national debt. 


MEANS A SOUND CURRENCY. 


Acurrency ae sound as Government and as untarnished as its honor, whose 
dollars, whether of gold, paper, or silver, shall have equal punenasing and 
debt-pa: ing power with the best dollars of the civilized world. 

A protec ive tariff which protects, coupled with reciprocity which recip- 
rocates, thereby securing the best markets for American products and open- 
tng of American factories to the free coinage of American muscle. 

. pension policy just and generous to our living heroes and to the widows 
and orphans of their dead comrades. 
The governmental supervision and control of Weomspentetien lines and rates. 
The protection of the people from unlawful combination and unjust exac- 
tion of aggregated capital and corporated power. 

An American welcome to every god-fearing, liberty-loving, Constitution. 
regpecting lawabiding, labor-seeking, decent man. 

The exclusion of all whose birth, whose blood, whose condition, whose 
practices would menace the permanency of free institutions, endanger the 
safety of American society, or lessen the opportunities of American labor. 

The abolition of sectionalism—every star in the American shining for 
the honor and welfare and happiness of every Commonwealth and all the 


people. A deathless loyalty toall that is true and American and a patriotism 
eternal as the stars. 


v 





Protection and Bimetallism the Watchwords of Prosperity. 


That which has en the attention without harmonizing the convictions 
of such master minds as Aristotle, Plato, Brahe, Copernicus, Locke, Newton, 
Smith, Bastiat, and Millis surely a study which none can afford to broach 
with rashness nor to leave with complacency. When the eae which 
underlie itare thoroughly understood, money is perhaps the migh engine 
to which man can lend an intelligent guidance. Unheard, unfelt, unseen, it 
has the power to so distribute the burdens, gratifications, and cepts es 
of life that each individual shall enjoy that share of them to which his merits 
or good fortune may fairly entitle him, or, contrariwise, to dispense them with 
so partial a hand as to violate every principle of — and perpetuate a 
succession of social slaveries to the end of time.—Alexander Dei Mar. 


SPEEOH 
HON. SAMUEL OC. HYDE. 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and pro the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. HYDE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The natural embarrassment with which I first 
rise to speak in the House of Representatives is much heightened 
by the momentous importance of the questions involved in the 
Senate amendment, questions which are now receiving the ear- 
nest attention of the first statesmen and financiers of the world, 
and upon which so many members of long service upon this floor 
have spoken with profound learning and t eloquence; but I 
should feel that I had failed in my duty to the people of that young 
and progressive State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent were I to remain silent. 


GOLD AND SILVER UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


Recognizing the power to coin and regulate the value of money 
as one of the principal incidents of national sovereignty, the 
founders of our Government placed in that great organic law, 
the Constitution of the United States, the following provisions: 

The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 


and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. (Article 
I, section 8, paragraph 5.) 


No State shall * * * coin money, emit bills of am. make anythi 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. (Ar I, eoction 
paragraph 1.) 

From these plain provisions it will be seen that gold and silver 
Were made equally the money metals of the American people. 
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The prohibition placed upon the States against making anythi 
except gold — = - ao puts ae two ate 
an ity, and shows clear ey are to be regarded 
stan money of the Constitution. _ 
Alexander Hamilton, whose genius as a creative statesman, 
in my opinion, was the greatest America has produced, as was 
Abraham Lincoln the greatest statesman in executive ability— 
sad great ee an ator, the pecesey er = er eere—the then 
retary 0 in his repo mgress upon the 
establishment of a mint in'1791, declared that— ee 


To annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full circulation with the evils of a 
scanty circulation. 
On the whole— 


Says Mr. Hamilton— 


it seems most advisable not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the 
metals, because this can not be done effectually without ween the office 


and character of one of them as money and reducing it to the situation of 
mere merchandise. 


Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to Hamilton of February, 1792, 

says: 

I will return you the report on the mint, which I have read over witha 
thinking 


great deal of satisfaction, and concur with you in that the unit 
must stand on both metals. 


Mr. Chairman, I dislike to weary the House with quotations, 
but I believe there is no better method in the search for truth 
than to recur often to foundations and first principles. I will 
therefore send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read the 
statutes of the United States enacted April 2, 1792, under the 
Constitution, pursuant to the recommendations of these great 
statesmen, establishing a mint and ting coinage in the 
United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. There shall be from time to time struck and coined at the said mint 
coins of silver, and copper of the following denominations, values, and 
descriptions, namely: mee each to be of the value of ten dollars or units, 
and to contain two hundred and forty-seven and four-eighths of a 
a of pure or two hundred and seventy ns of standard gold. * * * 
liars or units,each to be of the value of the Spanish milled dollar as the 
same is now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one —— 
and nape teenths 2 pest of a grain of pure or four hundred and sixteen 

ver. 


dard 
portional value of gd to silver in all coins which 
shall, by law, be current as money in the United States shall be as 15 tol, 
according to the quantity and weight of pase ld or pure silver; that is to 
say, every 15 nds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all 
payments with 1 pound ee of pure gold, and so in proportion to any 
greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be lawful for any 


person or persons to bring to the 
said mint gold and silver bullion in order to their being coined; and that 
the bullion so brough 


t shall be there assayed and coined as speedily as may 
be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense to the person or per- 
whom the same shall have been brought. eee 
6. That all the gold and silver coins which have been struck at and 
the said mint shail be lawful tender in all payments whatso- 


ever. * * # , 


Mr. HYDE. These statutes were approved and signed by the 
immortal George Washington. 

Here is a cystem of true bimetallism, the free and unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver with full legal-tender power to 
coins of both metals. This system was continued for the first 
yo ane ree years of the life of this Republic, until 1878. Gold and 
silver were freely coined and nothing was heard of “ unsound 
money. 

’ WITH THE ANCIENTS. 

Mr. Chairman, I ar ee a a ome I have 
so specifically pointed out the fow ons of our c system 
that I weal overlook the great fact that gold and silver have been 
the a of the world before these enactments—ever 
since civilization began—and, since the introduction of paper 
money, have been the only safe basis for that currency. 

And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham ed to Ephrea 
the silver, which he had named in the audience of the sons of 400 
of silver, current money with the merchant.—Genesis, xxiii, 16. 

This was nearly forty centuries ago, and yet the terms used show 
that silver was then money current in trade. 

And Job says: 


Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defense, and thou shalt have plenty of silver. 


To speak of the mining of the precious metals, gold and silver, 
in Asia and Europe, and in all nations since the of the 


world, is but toremind us of the teachings of . None have 
summed up this subject with more eloquence than late James 
G. isin in neue in Congress. to the pu chase of 


a burial place by Abraham with silver, he said: 
i + f turies Since 

and Tallon tacts have disap “alalects and languages havo been forget 

oananel. islands have been sunk in totaun, and 


these 
silver and gold have reigned supreme as the of value, as 
media of cachange. ‘The dethronement of each has Deon onsempeed te tare, 
and sometimes dethronement of both, but always in vain. 


Applause. 
{ORR aoeshlight in ratio, all the gold and silver mined 
in the world, not req in the arts, was received into the mints 
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and coined as money until 1873. Gentlemen upon this floor have 
made much of the argument that no great quantity of silver was 
coined in the United States. There was in fact $143,000,000 coined, 
$84,000,000 of which was full legal tender. The reason why no 
more was coined was ry pd because silver at the ratioadopted, 
15 to 1, was undervalued by us; it was at a premium over gold, 
and was sent abroad to be coined. It went into the great money 
supplies of the world, which, like all seas, find a common level in 
the at ocean of the world’s money. It brought back to the 
United States its price in gold, or in the products of other coun- 
tries, to increase the wealth of our people, and it helped to keep 
the balance of trade in our favor, the same as if it aa boon coined 
at home. 
DEMONRTIZATION. 

No statesman ever thought of destroying one of these money 
metals. On one occasion Daniel Webster said: 

Tam certainly of — that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard, or to dis- 
place this standard. 

Mr. Blaine, in the speech in Congress just referred to, touching 
upon this point, says: 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution—indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution; money 
which the o ic law of the Republic recognized as independent of its own 
existence. © power was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal 
should not be money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no more 
power to demonetize silver than to demonetize gold; no more power to de- 
monetize either than to demonetize both. 

In 1816 England demonetized silver. She was already pressing 
forward as the chief creditor nation of the world; her economists 
already taught the doctrine that an appreciating value of money 
made lower prices and therefore encouraged exports. 

Somewhat later this policy and principle was explained by Lord 
Overstone with his usual tea to the secret committee of 
the House of Lords, as follows: 

Monetary distress tends to produce fall of prices; that fall of prices encour- 

exports and diminishes imports; consec uently it tends to promote an 
influx of bullion. I can qucte a fact of rather a striking character which 
tends to show that a contracting operation upon the circulation tends to 
cheapen the cost of our manufactured productions and therefore to increase 
our exports. 

Here, sir, is striking proof and admission that free trade and 
the single gold standard must go together. But the value of sil- 
ver remained unimpaired. The commercial ratio between the 
two metals was comparatively steady until the aid of the law of 
other nations was invoked to destroy the value of silver. 

After the close of the Franco-Prussian war Germany recovered 
of the French people $1,000,000,000 as her war indemnity. Look- 
ing across the Channel she saw England, now the chief financial 
power, with a single gold standard. Hoping to increase the value 
of her exactions from the French she demanded gold, and in 187: 
enacted a law demonetizing silver and adopting the single gold 
standard. 

The United States the same year passed an act demonetizing 
silver. Mr. Chairman, I shall not weary you with the ‘‘crime of 
73,” but there are a few salient points to which I would like to 
call the attention of the House. When the United States and 
Germany thus entered upon the abandonment of the coinage of 
silver it was not depreciated, but was at a premium of about 3 
cent over gold. The people of the United States were doing 

usiness upon the basis of the cheaper metal, and were not 
alarmed because the dearer metal went abroad. Being at a pre- 
mium over gold, silver could not have been demonetized on 
account of overproduction nor because of a depreciation in the 
commercial value of silver bullion. 

The world’s production for the preceding year was: Silver, 
$51,575,000; gold, $106,850,000. 

in, sir, there was no demand on the part of the people of 
the United States for the demonetization of silver. Veiled under 
the title of a bill to make appropriations for the mints and to re- 
vise the coinage laws, it struck out the silver dollar without the 
knowledge of the American ple generally, and unknown to 
our statesmen, num of whom were at that time 
members of 

Sir, what leading journals of this country contained editorial 
discussions of ‘the grave changes made by that bill? Imagine 
the passage of a bill of such importance in that manner through 
Congress to-day. It is also true, Mr. Chairman, that there has 
never been a time since the act of 1873, after the attention of the 

e of this country was called to the question, when a bill 

etizing silver could have been forced through Congress. 

_- DOES LAW AFFECT BULLION VALUES? 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I will promise. I will not 
the House with those diagrams covered with zi lines, by 
which it is sought to show the variations between gold and silver, 
the rise and fall of prices, and so on. To me they appear to 
need a man to go along to explain their meaning. iey dis- 
tract me, and I think must weary and puzzle many members. 





But I will ask gentlemen to give attention to a few figures from 
the table which I hold in my hand and will print in the Recorp. 
It is taken from the last (1895) report of the Director of the United 
States Mint, and shows the commercial ratio between gold and 
silver bullion from 1687 to 1894. 

A glance at these figures will show that but three times in a 
— of more than two hundred years has the value of silver 

ullion fallen below 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 

But, sir, more significant still are the figures for 1874, the first 
year after the demonetization acts, the ratio being 16.17. Look- 
ing back over the figares, we find that the ratio had not gone below 
16 to 1 since 1813, a period of sixty years. In 1873 the ratio was 
15.92. Demonetization came, and the ratio has steadily declined 
until in 1894 it was 32.56. 


Commercial ratio of silver to gold each year from 1687 to 1894, based 
ver to gold each year | 
price of silver in the London market. 
[From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 1835 to 1878 


from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and from 1879 to 1894 from daily cablegrams 
from London to the Bureau of the United States Mint. | 


m the 


























Year. | Ratio. | Year. Ratio. || Year. | Ratio. | Year. | Ratio. || Year. | Ratio. 
— — onlin is 

il 
1687...) 14.94 1729...| 14.92 | 1771... 14. 66 || 1813... |e 16 25 || 1855 15.38 
1688... 14.94 || 1730...) 14.81 | A772...) 14.52 || 1814...) 15.04 || 1856...) 15.38 
1689...{ 15.02 || 1731...) 14.9 1773...| 14.62 || 1815...| 15.26 || 1857 15. 27 
1690...| 15.02 || 1782...| 15.09 || 1774 14.62 || 1816 15.28 || 1858...) 15.38 
1601...) 14.98 || 1783.--} 15.18 || 1775... 14.72 || 1817 | 15.11 || 1850..-| 15.19 
1602...| 14.92 || 1734... 15.39 || 1776...) 14.55 1818 15. 35 Ls) 15.29 
1693...) 14.83 || 1735...| 15.41 || 1777...) 14.54 |) 1819 15.33 || 1861 15. 50 
1604...) 14.87 |] 1736...) 15.18 || 1778... 14.68 || 1820...) 15. 62 || 1862 15. 35 
1695...) 15.02 }| 1737... 15.02 || 1779...) 14.80 || 1821 15.95 || 1863 15. 37 
1696...| 15.00 | 1738...| 14.91 || 1780...) 14.72 || 1822 15.80 || 1864 15. 37 
1697.--| 15.20 || 1739... 14.91 || 1781 14.78 || 1823..-| 15.84 |! 1865 15. 44 
1698...} 15.07 || 1740...) 14.94 || 1782._| 14.42 || 1824---] 15.82 || Is66._| 15.43 
1699... 14.94 || 1741_..| 14.92 || 1783 14.48 || 1825 15.70 || 1867...] 15.57 
1700...) 14.81 | 1742...) 14.85 | 1784 14.70 |) 1826...| 15.76 || 1868._.| 15.59 
W701...) 15.07 |] 1743...) 14.85 |] 1785...] 14.92 || 1827_..| 15.74 || 1869._.] 15.60 
1702...) 15.52 || 1744...) 14.87 |} 1786...| 14.96 || 1828...) 15.78 |] 1870...) 15.57 
1708...] 15.17 || 1745...| 14.98 || 1787..-| 14.92 || 1829 15.78 || 1871...) 15.57 
1704...) 15.22 || 1746...) 15.13 || 1788...) 14.65 || 1830...) 15.82 || 1872.__| 15.68 
1705...) 15.11 |] 1747...) 15.26 || 1789...) 14.75 || 1831_...] 15.72 || 1873___| * 15.92 
1706...) 15.27 || 1748...) 15.11 || 1790 15.04 || 1832...) 15.73 || 1874...) * 16.17 
1707...) 15.44 || 1749...) 14.80 || 1791 15.05 || 1833...) 15.93 || 1875.__| * 16.59 
1708...| 15.41 || 1750 14.55 || 1792 15.17 || 1834...| 15.73 || 1876._.| * 17.88 
1700...) 15.31 |} 1751 14.39 || 1793 15.00 |) 1835...] 15.80 || 1877...) * 17.22 
1710...| 15.22 || 1752 14.54 || 174 15.37 || 1886...) 15.72 || 1878.__| * 17. 94 
1711...| 15.29 || 1753 14.54 || 1795...| 15.55 || 1887...) 15.88 |) 1879.__| * 18.40 
1712. os 15.31 || 1754 14.48 | 1796... 15.65 || 1838...| 15.85 || 1880 * 18.05 
1713...) 15.24 || 1755 14.68 || 1797...) 15.41 || 1830.._| 15.62 || 1881___| * 18.16 
1714_.-| 15.13 || 1756..-| 14.94 | 1798---| 15.50 || 1840...| 15.@2 || Ise2___| #18. 19 
1715...| 15.11 || 1757. 14.87 || 1790 15.74 || 1841...) 15.70 || 1883.._| #18, 64 
1716...| 15.09 |) 1758. 14.85 || 1800...) 15.68 || 1842 15. 87 || 1884 *18. 57 
1717...| 15.13 || 1759 14.15 || 1801 15.46 || 1843...) 15.93 |) 1885 *19. 41 
1718...| 15.11 || 1760 14. 14 || 1802 | 15.26 || 1844..-| 15.85 || 1886._.|* 20.78 
1719...| 15.09 || 1761 14. 54 || 1803 15.41 || 1845...| 15.92 || 1887...) * 21.13 
1720...) 15.04 || 1762 15.27 || 1804...) 15.41 || 1846...| 15.90 || 1888 *21.90 
1721...| 15.05 || 1763 14.99 || 1805...) 15.79 |) 1847...) 15.80 || 1880__.| * 22.10 
V722...| 15.17 || 1764..-| 14.70 || 1806...| 15.52 || 1848..-| 15.85 || 1800._.|* 19.76 
1723...) 15.20 || 1765...| 14.83 || 1807 15. 43 || 1849...| 15.78 || 1801__.| * 20.92 
1724...) 15.11 || 1766...| 14.80 || 1808._.|*16.08 || 1850...) 15.70 |} Ise2___| * 23.72 
1725...) 15.11 |) 1767...| 14.85 || 1809...) 15.96 || 1851...) 15.46 || 1893___| * 26.49 
1726...| 15.15 || 1768...| 14.80 || 1810...) 15.77 || 1852 15.59 || 1804. ..| * 32.56 
1727...) 15.24 || 1760...| 14.72 || 1811...) 15.53 || 1853...) 15.33 | 
1728...) 15.11 |) 1770...) 14.62 || 1812...) #1611 || 1854...) 15.33 








And yet, Mr. Chairman, all around me there are gentlemen, on 
both sides of the House, who maintain that law can not create 
values, who insist that statutes can have no effect upon the value 
of either silver or gold. If value were a material thing this 
would be true, for ‘‘man can create nothing; he can only move 
something.” And yet the same gentlemen say they are in favor 
of an international agreement for the establishment of bimetal- 
lism. But this international agreement, to have any force, must 
be supplemented and sustained by statute laws of the nations who 
enter into it. If law can not give value to the money metals, 
why hold an international convention? 

A look at the figures of the last twenty-two years, shown in the 
table just referred to, must satisfy every impartial mind. Coin- 
age creates demand; demand creates value. And it is not alone 
the fact that we coin the metals, but it is the right to be coined 
which gives it value. To gentlemen on the other side who argue 
that legislation can not give value to silver we ask, Why was it 
that the closing, without notice, of the Indian mint in 1893 caused 
a fallin the price of silver bullion of 15 cents an ounce in one 
day? There was no decrease in the cost, no increase in the quan- 
tity of silver produced. The law was rescinded and its value fell. 

Mr. Chairman, we who follow the legal profession fall so readily 
into the habit of citing authorities, and these facts are so perti- 
nent and indisputable, that I can not forbear to read to you from 
great men whose opinions sustain the principle for which we 
contend. 

Our own Francis A. Walker, whose text-book upon Political 
Economy is a standard in three continents, in his work on 
Money has written: 


The philosophy of money owes little to the cultivation of systematic politi- 
cal economy in modern times. 
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If this be true, we may safely turn to Aristotle, the master mind 
of the ancient world. In defining money he says: 





Money has valae only by the law,and not by nature, inasmuch as a change | nt bond issue, because it is really 


ofagreement among those wh» use it can depreciate it completely and render 
it entirely unfit to satisfy any of our wants. 
And Cernuschi, the greatest of bimetallists, has written: 


Nature produces silver and gold, but does not produce money. It is the 
legislator who attributes to one of the metals, or the two conjoinily, the 
monetary fuzction. Numisma, money, comes from nomos, law. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that if the mints of the United States 
were opened to the coinage of gold and silver upon equal terms 
America would become a ‘‘dumping ground” for all the silver in 
the world. Gentlemen on the other side would have us believe 
that ships loaded with silver would race across the waters to reach 
the mints of the United States for coinage. But where is this silver 
to come from? Remember that all the coined silver in the world 
is Going duty as money at home, and is circulating at par with 

old. in France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia 

t has been coined at a ratio of 154 to 1; in Great Britain at 14.28 
to 1; Germany, 13.95; Austria, 13.69. The English silver would 
lose 7 cents on every dollar's worth at home by conversion into 
the money of the United States. The Frenchman contemplating 
the exchange of his silver coin for our gold by converting his 
silver into our dollars and exchanging these dollars for our gold, 
must contemplate a minimum sacrifice of $35 on every $1,000 worth 
of his lawful money at home. Silver is the sole and full 
1 tender in all the oriental nations, and was coined at a ratio 

her for silver than our ratio. 


contained in a recent issue of the New York World, one of the 
leading journals of this country, which favors the single gold 
standard. 1 will send it to the Cierk’s desk and ask that it be 
read. It will be remembered that the value of our coined silver 


is $1.29 ounce. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
fias silver ever sold as high as $1.29 an ounce since the passage of the Sher- 


mann silver bill? 
CLEBURNE. 


re 


ately go to asilver basis, 
States will be cut in two, 


z 

i 

o 

gee 

a 
He 


go 
tke subject it would be at a small discount , 
fina writer, Matthew Marshall, in a recent issue 
York Sun, has touched upon this subject intelligently. 
writer and that great journal favor the single gold standard. 
writes: 
Cc other tha it is, is restricted 

Oe ere ned catadtemmaie than that 
of silver bullicn. * * * Atthis very moment we see how alimited quantity 
of coin, both here and in Sa. is oe at par with gold coin, and the sus- 
pension = payments would send it to a discount 

oi nominal 


excess amount above that y 
medium of exchange. In Stel. See example, where gold 


suspended for several the disecunt a 7 percent; in Austria 
Sods anh oven & paranuh. and in Pomnne, whee Bank of France refuses 

y out gold at par, it isseldom asmuchasipercent. * * * Itisanerror 
SO inagies that as soon as it occurred gold would at once go to% per cent 
premium and our currency lose one- its power. 


Sir, gol is at a premium at this hour; it is not helping tocarry 
on the legitimate business of thiscountry. Heavens! Can amon- 
etary system be imagined which will send gold abroad faster than 
it goes under the mongrel system which we now have? It will 
oniy remain with us when employed as the instrument h 
which our beloved country is sunk deeper and deeper under the 
burden of a bonded debt. As soon as bonds are issued gold 
will take up its course again for the money centers of Europe. 
Awierican gold coins are to-day being hoarded in the money chests 
of European governments as a reserve for their next great wars. 
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sideration. On yesterday the Secreta 


| 
| 


ver. 
dollar, and under the worst view of of 





THE BOND ISSUE. 


Mr. Chairman, I will di for a moment to speak of the preg. 


part of the question under con- 
day of the Treasury received 
bids for $100,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds and to-morrow 
he will accept bids and allot the bonds, and thus, in a time of 
profound ce, this nation will go $100,000,000 more in debt. 
And for what purpose? It is not to raise money with which to 
carry on the Government. On yesterday there was $170,774,376.93 
free money in the Treasury available for use. It is tosupply goid 
for the benefit of those who will export it to foreign countries; 
who will hoard it, hoping for a premium, and this process must 
be peo as soon as this voracious crowd can return to tho 
attack upon the Treasury. It must bea long bucket which can 
be kept full after the bottom has fallen out. It is true this one 
hundred and seventy millions was not acquired through the legiti- 
mate revenues of the Government. It is principally the proceeds 
of former bond sales, but, being in the Treasury, it is as available 
for every purpose of the Government as if obtained through the 
ordinary sources of revenue. When the sale of bonds which took 
lace pee es over a hundred millions more wil! 
added to the surplus in the Treasury, so that plainly these 
bond sales are not to obtain revenue. the President and 
Secretary so declare. The currency in circulation will be con- 
tracted another hundred millions. Greenbacks, which so many 
gentlemen on this floor object to having retired, will be most 


€ y locked ae from circulation, contraction 
in the currency. either, sir, can I join with gentlemen who 
would the Government upon the fa le terms of 


free and unlimited 
power. Not themes 
open ‘ts 


on the terms above 
given. 
This definition agrees exactly with the system given us by Wash- 
i : and Jefferson. A clear - of the 
in the discovery 


By bimetallism, strictly defined, is meant the 
Oe coins of full debt- 
use of double standard, but the actually 


truth. 
** horse marines” or 


But specie 


payments being at time suspended, the 
<r a its demonetization were not felt. 
passage of Bland-Allison Act in 1878 and the Sherman law in 


———————— 


1890 restored the silver dollar to its full legal-tender power. 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, although it 
y 
mappet the high attributes of money of finalredemption. And so 

stands the American silver dollar in the eyes of the law to-day. 
Mr. Chairman, I will not weary the House by pointing out the 





different acts providing for the payment of the indebtedness of | 


the United States. Itis admitted on all sides that the resumption 


act and all acts for the payment of the bonded and other obliga- | 


tions of the United States provide for payment in “coin” only, 
and notin gold. And, sir, here it is that we are lacking in one 
more and a most important essential of bimetallism. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury construes the word ‘‘ coin” to mean gold, if 
the creditor demands it. Instead of holding the option of pay- 
ment in either coin with the Government, and thus protecting the 
Seaceney. be gives the option tothe creditor. This second requi- 
site we lack, namely, that the Government itself shall give its 
faith, full value and credit to the silver dollar by tendering it in 
payment of the obligations of the United States whenever the law 
ides that it may be done and the condition of the Treasury 
mires it. In this we differ from France. 
“the law says that silver shall be a legal tender for all debts, 
lic and private. All our outstanding obligations, including 
The greenbacks, are payable in ‘‘coin,” yet from the very hour of 
resumption the Treasury Department has transferred to the 
holder of United States notes—greenbacks—the option to demand 
and receive gold in payment. This statement being often ques- 
tioned, I have been at some pains to procure the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so there can be no doubt about it. 
That official testified before the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, during the suniiliecelion of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill for the year 1896, as follows: 

Question by Mr. Sibley, a Representative from Pennsylvania: 

I would like to ask you what objection there could be to having the option 
oe oe im silver or gold lie with the Treasury instead of with 
aaa aad anand ne tare os eee eae 

or an —~ else—but if the policy reserving to the 

of resumption the option of redeeming in gold 

r presented, I believe it would have worked beneficially, 

ave been no trouble growing out of it; but the Secretaries 

of the Treasury from the beginning of resumption have pursued the policy 

of redeeming in gold or silver at the option of the note holders. ere isa 

vast difference between ea policy at the beginning and reversing 
the policy after it has been a long © established. . 

— testimony of the Secretary removes all doubt concerning 

Ww. 

Mr. Chairman, to show to what lengths these ministerial officers 
of the Government will go, they pursue this policy not only with 
greenbacks, but with Sherman notes—silver certificates issned 
under the Sherman law. And the law there expressly provides 
that the option to redeem such notes in gold or silver coin shall 
be at the discretion of the Secretary. Sir, no lawyer upon this 
floor will contend that there is authority for interpreting the 
statute to give the discretion of the Government to the creditor 
where it expressly provides that this discretion shall lie with the 
Secretary. 

HOW THIS WORKS. 


The distinguished tieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosivs], 
in debate upon this floor a few days ago, said: 
In tothe gold reserve, it may be said that the situation of the Treas- 
of United States under our system is singularly unique. I think it 
is the only place where gold redemption is absolutely compulsory without 
qualification or limitation. It is the only custodian of gold on the face of the 
earth that I know of which is without the means of resisting incursions from 
foreign claimants or domestic speculators or hoarders. 


It is these rulings of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Mr. Chair- 
man, which furnish the ‘‘endless chain” with which to draw all 
of our gold out of the Treasury, force these bond issues, and dis- 
credit one-half of the metal money of this Government. It is these 
rulings which leave us standing two steps from full bimetallism 
instead of one, where we might stand under the law. 

It = to me that we have the same system under the law 
as the French people. They have full bimetallism, except that 
free coi has been discontinued. The Bank of France, which 
stands in of the Government, exercises the option of paying in 
gold or silver. In this manner it is able to regulate the amount 
of gold and silver retained in the bank,and the amount of coins 
of each metal in circulation throughout that Republic. Coins of 
both metals are thus held at a parity and the credit of the bank 
is maintained. 

Sir, the Republican party will never be a 


rty to the creation 
of ‘‘dishonest dollars.” 


The people of the State of Washington 
honestly differ in opinion as to whether bimetallism in this coun- 
try may be resto by the enactment of a full bimetallic law at 
once. t, sir, in my opinion, they do not differ in their desire 
that full bimetallism shali be established in this country. They 
differ as to what are safe means to bring it about. Gentlemen on 
the other side tell us that this full bimetallic law which has been 
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the coinage of silver, took away from the silver dollar | 


| bimetallic law, the first step to break up these g& 
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The | sent to us from the Senate Chamber can not pass at this time; 


that even were it to pass 


this House it must fail under the veto of 
the President. r 


It would be interesting to know how many put 


away investigation and discussion of this que: lay aside mis- 
givings, and join their forces with the strongest | ns. But,sir, 
no such course as that will answer for me. I shal! accept the re- 
sponsibility. When this question comes to a vote I shall first vote 
for the amendment to open the mints to coinage: ver produced 
in the mines of the United States. If this fail n on the 
other side must show that some other measure 1 ng to bimetal- 
lism will be offered, some step to relieve us of 3s terrible pres- 
sure for gold, or I shall support the Senate amendm 

Sir, being a new member of this body Ishall not setup asa “ know- 
it-all” nor as being able to solve this great problem alone. But let 


probl 
»enact i this iui 

ld raids 1 pon the 
Treasury, stop the issue of interest-bearing bonds, and resiore per- 
fect parity of value between gold and silver, and thus lead to full 
coinage of both metals, will be for our Secretaries of the Treasury 
to reserve to the Government the option of paying in either coin, 
and pay gold and silver in equitable proportions, as is done at the 
Bank of France. I can not concede that the various statutes and 
joint resolutions adopted by Congress declaring it to be the policy 
of the Government to maintain the parity are followed in letter 
or in spirit by giving all the preference to gold. Wecan certainly 
see that the plan is working most disastrously to our people. The 
hundred millions in bonds issued on yesterday will not be the last. 
Soon another issue will be called for, and so on. 

The Secretary in his testimony says: ‘If this policy had been 
adopted in the beginning, I believe it would have worked bene- 
cially and there would have been no trouble growing out of it.” 
If, sir, we have already drifted far away from safe moorings, shall 
we drift farther and farther away until we are lost in the deep 
sea of financialruin? No, sir; let us put about before it is forever 
too late, and make for the haven of law, good faith, sound finance, 
and bimetallism. [Applause. | 

Sir, ninety-five out of every hundred of the people of this coun- 
try ‘“‘live andmove and have their being” by the fruits of toil. ‘‘ In 
the eweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” is the law of humanity. 
The plain people do not believe the policy of the Government 
should be directed entirely in the interests of the income classes 
and those whose business in life is todeal in money. People hon- 
estly differ, as 1 have said, as to the means by which bimetallism 
may be reached, but they favor bimetallism, and are strongly op- 
posed to the single goldstandard. Thechief doubt, sir, it appears 
to me, lies in the difference between the commercial value of the 
bullion from which the gold and the silver dollarsaremade. Ihave 
already shown beyond dispute, it seems to me, that this has been 
caused principally by the enactment of laws directed against sil- 
ver; but the question is, How shall we recover the lost ground? 
Adopt this policy of paying all obligations of the Government in 
the coins of both metals, and it will increase the value of silver 
and give confidence in that metal. As population increases and 
business grows and the demand for more money to carry on the 
business of thecountry presses, we may take the next step toward 
full bimetallism by opening the mints to the coinage of the Amer- 
ican product. 

Mr. Chairman, one argument advanced by the other side I must 
notice briefly. It is that the Government has no silver coin with 
which to make payments in silver as wellas gold. The argument 
has no foundation. To make sure, I examined the question in 
the office of the Treasurer of the United States, Hon. D. N. Mor- 
gan, this morning, and had the courteous assistance of that gen 
tleman. No records are kept of the vast sums of money received 
by the Government through internal revenues, nor at the custom- 
houses of the United States, except in the city of New York, 
where the principal part of the revenues from customs is received. 
There records of the different kinds of money paid to the Govern- 
ment are kept, and the reports show that for the past three years 
more than one-third of the revenues were paid in silver or silver 
certificates. There is no question but the same proportion holds 
good as to internal revennes and collections at other 
houses... The Government has a great silver revenue, amounting 
to probably two hundred millions each year. Where r ved in 

certificates, all that is necessary is for the Government, which then 
becomes the owner of the certificates, to replace the 3 
| with the silver dollars in the Treasury, and by this method be- 
| come enabled to pay out the s rhe coin is a legal ten- 
| der, the certificates under the Bland-Allison law are not. The 

creditor may take his choice in silver coin or silver certificates. 
| The right of the Government to take this course, I am informed 
| by the honorable Treasurer, is unquestioned. 
| ‘“Jtis hard for an empty bag to stand alone,” says Franklin. 
| The Government has a splendid silver revenne, and in the bime- 

tallic system, which I believe will come, it will also have a gold 
| revenue. lf the Government must pay gold, it must have a 
gold revenue other than that derived from the sale of bonds in 


me suggest that if we can not begin by th 


custonm- 


certificat 
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time of peace. This was the system of Lincoln and Seward, of 
Chase and Fessenden. 
OUR SILVER DOLLAR TO-DAY. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen will bear with me a moment, I 
would like to speak of the character of the American silver dollar 
and the important work it is performing to-day in carrying on 
the business of the people. I know of no subject about which so 
much misrepresentation is constantly made and concerning 
which so mach misapprehension exists. On yesterday there were 
$331,462,898 in silver certificates under the Bland-Allison law 
and $58,334,092 in standard silver in circulation. It is constantly 
charged that each of these silver dollars and certificates is worth 
100 cents only because there is a gold dollar behind it, because 
the Government will redeem it in gold. The mails come laden 
with pamphlets written ie this question, where this conten- 
tion is strenuously argued; magazine and newspaper articles 
constantly reiterate it. Sir, the assertion is always a flat false- 
hood or an ignorant mistake. 

These silver certificates are redeemable in silver dollars only; the 
certificate is practically a receipt for silver dollars deposited in the 
Treasury. Upon demand by the holder they are paid in silver 
dollars. This dollar is a full legal tender for all debts, publicand 
private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. The silver dollar is not redeemable by the Government at 
all; it redeems itself; it is standard money and rests in no manner 
whatever upon gold. That there may be no question upon this 
point, I take the liberty of reading an extract from a letter upon 
the subject, written by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury to 
Hon. Jonn W. DANIEL, Senator from Virginia, which has been 
published, It is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1894. 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th 
instant, and to inform xt in reply to first, second, and third questions 
therein contained, that there is no statute or practice of this Department 
under which any of the standard silver dollars coined by this Government 
can be conyert into gold at the Treasury. ‘ is 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


Respectfully, yours, 
Hon. Joun W. Danie, Lynchburg, Va. 


‘i = certificates are nomore convertible into gold than the coined 
ollars. 

Here, sir, are nearly $400,000,000 in active circulation through- 
out the country, a the burdens of the people, filling every 
office of money, except that it can not be used to raid the Treas- 
ury of its gold, nor to force the Government to issue bonds to 
buy gold with which to redeem it. There were at the same time 
in circuiation $137,230,280 of Treasury notes, issued under the Sher- 
man law, making a total of over five hundred millions of silver 
circulation. These Treasury notes, like the silver dollar, are afull 
legal tender, and were it not for the rulings of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that he will allow the holder of these notes to exer- 
cise the option of demanding gold, which I have already referred 
to, they, like the dollars an 
law, could not be used to raid the Treasury and force bond issues. 
Sir, this silver ee 4 is the money of the people to-day. Take a 
check to a bank in the city of Washington for payment and you 
will receive $90 in silver certificates out of every hundred paid. 
Ninety dollars out of every hundred paid to members of this 
House for. their salaries day before a was paid in silver 
certificates. When we pass SS, bills in this House for 
carrying on the operations of the Government—the Army, the 
Navy, rivers and harbors, coast defenses—we Ho rhe pee in dol- 
lars, and the silver dollar, and the silver certificate which rep- 
resents it, are included. The Government tenders it and pays 
it out in all its vast operations. And right now, national-bank 
notes (being convertible into greenbacks), Treasury notes, green- 
backs, and all other paper money have practically a 
from virculation, being hoarded with which to draw gold from 
the Treasury. And yet, sir, we are constantly met with the state- 
ment, both in the press and arguments of advocates of the single 
gold standard, that the silver dollar will not circulate, that the 
silver lies piled up in the Treasury useless, and, many are made 
to believe, at a dead loss to the Government. This silver bul- 
lion is in circulation the same as the gold bullion of the Bank 
of oe The gold remains in the vaults of the bank and 

scarcely ever circulates; the notes of that bank are practically 
gold certificates. Here we may well ask again, Mr. Chairman, 
are we upon the gold basis? 

Sir, Republicans are wont to refer with much gratification to 
the era of great p rity in the United States, extending 
cially from 1880 to 1892, when it reached its zenith, when the 
wage earner received more for his toil than ever before in this 
country; not only that, received a higher rate than was ever 
known under any other Government. This era of — 
might well be termed the silver age. In 1878, under land- 
‘Allison law, we began coining two millions of silver per month 
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certificates under the Bland-Allison. 





and continued it uninterruptedly. In 1890, under the Sherman 
law, we increased the coinage to four and one-half millions per 
month, and the prosperous times of 1891 and 1892 followed. But 
Grover Cleveland took the Presidential chair, and immediately 
clouds gathered. The President called Congress in special ses- 
sion to repeal the wicked Sherman law. ‘‘Confidence” was 
wanted. Senator SHERMAN said, advocating the repeal, ‘In ten 
days from this time the skies will brighten, business will resume 
its ordinary course, and the clouds that lower upon our house 
will be in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

The law was repealed, and, sir, every man, woman, and child 
knows the condition of this country from that time to this hour. 
Its memory will last as long as this generation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, candor will not allow me to claim that the 
evils that have fallen upon this country since 1893 are due to 
the repeal of the Sherman law. But I wish to point out how this 
prompt re shows fully that the hard times were in no wise the 
result of silver legislation. 

Sir, the truth is that for the first time in more than thirty 
years we have turned our backs upon the American home and 
American fireside; we have given our splendid markets over to 
the foreigner, instead of the American producer; we have turned 
away from the American wage earner and thrown our favors to 
his foreign competitor. But ah, sir, even now, while we discuss 
this question, the victorious legions of protection, once led by the 
immortal Lincoln, are forming, and in November will sweep this 
country with the greatest victory since 1861. [Loud applause. ] 


THE FARMER. 


Mr. Chairman, agriculture has been fittingly termed “the 
mother of all industries.” The farmer hasever been the bulwark 
of the Republican party. Of the 70,000,000 people in these United 
States 35,000,000 are interested directly or indirectly in the tilling 
of the soil. None should be more quick than Republicans to in- 
quire after the welfare of the farmer. It was the farmer who, 
rallying from hill and dale, forest and plain, gave us Abraham 
Lincoln for President in 1861. And so, faithful until 1892, he gave 
the full measure of his support to Benjamin Harrison, while the 
manufacturer, caught by the Democratic cry of free raw mate- 
rials and protection fer the finished product, voted for Grover 
Cleveland. And what is the condition of the farmer to-day? In 
September a year ago cotton was at a lower price than in thirty 
years and wheat lower than in hun years. There has 
been little improvement from that day to this. Statistics show 
that there has been a greater proportion of business failures and 
that the times have been in all respects worse from the ist day of 
January last down to the present hour than at any time during 
the history of this country. 

In 1880 the farmer produced 498,549,868 bushels of wheat. 
Although the yield was an average one, the prices were below 
the average of that period; but it brought him $474,201,850. In 
1895 the farmer produced 467,102,947 bushels of wheat. Although 
this was but 31,446,921 bushels less than in 1880, it only brought 
him $237,938,998, which was $236,262,852 less than in 1880, and yet 
he has not murmured. 

Let us look again at the wretched year 1895 and see what the 
farmer has done inthat year. The total value of all exports of the 
productions of the United States that year was $793,392,599. Of 
this sum $553,210,026 was the product of culture, or 69.73 per 
cent. These are taken from the United States Statistical 
Abstract bay ea — the —- me yc or poneoe. pros- 
perity is what we produce. it possible for any people 
when the product of labor is below the cost of foGnotion? Aek 
the cotton planter what he has left after marketing his cotton at 
5 or 6 cents per pound in New York. Ask the farmer in Penn- 
sylvania, Mlinois, or California what he has left after selling his 
wheat at 50 to 60 cents a bushel ‘a New York. 

Sir, I have seen the most beaut.‘ul samples of wheat ever grown 
in the world selling, during the fall of 1895, throughout the great 
‘‘inland empire” embracing eastern Wash , Oregon, and 
Idaho, at 30 cents per bushel, and this wi 
sea le 
Mr. Chairman, during the past twenty years the farmer has 
seen, first, the banking interests, second, the railway interests, 
third, the manufacturing interests all surpass him in the accumu- 
lation of wealth and prosperity. He has seen the value of his 
farm lands constantly decrease, until well-nigh half their value 
has fallen away; the value of the products of his toil year by year 
fall off, until at last there is no longer a certainty of market even. 
Sir, the farmer, first of all to feel the evil effects of unsound 
money, least p of all to withstand the evils of a depre- 
ciated currency, ever stood firm for sound money. But, sir, 
the time has come when the farmer will cry for *‘sound prop- 
erty” as well as sound money. There can be no beauties in a 
financial system which leaves the value of his lands to walk away 
in a night, which leaves the farmer's crops upon his hands, after 
all his care and toil of production, worth less cost. 
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Constantly declining values are ruining the farmer, transferring 
his home to the hands of the mortgagee, compelling him to take 
the place of tenant instead of owner. 

Sir, men tell us money is not scarce; indeed, they say that the 
banks in New York are full of it. But let the farmer try to get 
some of it for his own by selling a field, a house, some wheat, 
cotton, cattle, horses, or any of the products of his labor and he 
will soon find out whether money is cheap and plentiful or not. 
Indeed, sir, the farmer is beginning to ask, ‘‘Is not the value of 
money & oe And I ask you in all candor, sir, can we 
safely adopt a single _ standard before we have carefully con- 
sulted the farmer? The farmer has been the sturdy reliance of 
the Republican party, and whenever he withdraws his support 
the mission of that party will be ended. [Applause.] 

MORE MONEY. 

Next to the alphabet— 

Says Macaulay— 
money is the greatest of labor-saving inventions. 

Sir, this country needs more money in circulation. Notwith- 
standing our rapid growth in population and business, the cur- 
rency has been contracted a round hundred million dollars during 
the past year. The per capita decrease in circulation is becoming 
appreciable in the business world. 
ieee John Stuart Mill: 


That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution 
lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the theory of coinage, and 
without it we should have no key to any of the others. 

So Hume taught in his Essay on Money: 

The policy of the good strate consists in keeping the money of the na- 
tion, if possible, still increasing, because by that means he keeps alivea spirit 
of industry and increases the stock of labor, in which consist all real power 
and riches. Accordingly we find that in every kingdom into which money 
begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly everything takes a new 
face—labor and industry gain life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, 
the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and even the farmer follows his 
plow with greater alacrity and attention. 

Sir, under our present monetary system little new currency is 
being added to our circulation; gold coinage gives but slight in- 
crease. It must be remembered that about one-half of all the 
gold produced in the United States is required for use in the 
arts; the mints are closed to silver; the price of United States 
bonds is so high that national-bank circulation is not profitable, 
and scarcely anything is being added through that channel, and 
yet the nation is advancing in growth, business, and population 
as no other nation has done in ancient or modern times. Why, sir, 
we take on an added population equal to Canada and all British 
Columbia every three years. In 1910 we shall have 90,000,000 
people. During the coming century we will have 400,000,000. 

r. Chairman, what has become of the ‘‘ Baltimore plan” and 
the ‘‘Carlisle plan” for banking currency, of which we have 
heard so much? Ah, sir, the Egyptian mummies across yonder 
in the Smithsonian Institution are not more dead than these plans. 
Who would resurrect the State banks, with their wild-cat money? 
[ Applause. ] 

1 ask you, then, sir, what will be the monetary system of the 
future? Mr. Chairman, for thirty years the United States Gov- 
ernment has given to the people a currency, and never one dollar 
of this currency has been found bad. Can the Government now, 
after discharging this duty so long and so satisfactorily, abdicate 
this important function of government? The people have indi- 
cated that they are not ready for it. I believe, sir, that the plan 
will be a simple one and its execution easy; the money of thefuture 
will consist of gold and silver coins and United States notes 
(greenbacks); the latter redeemable in gold and silver at the op- 
tion of the Government, to be always issued in sufficient quantities 
to do the business of the people and prevent cornering of the 
money market, panics, low prices,and hard times. National banks 
will be simply banks of loans, deposit, and exchange. 

For all this, sir, the people must look to the great Republican 
ot There is no other hope. The Democratic ty, always 

or trade, has been broken into fragments by Grover Cleve- 
land and his Wall streetallies. Theleaders of the Populist party— 
a party always opposed to protection—already admit that they can 
not hold together after the next Presidential election. Theparty 
of bimetallism must be the party of protection. Protection gives 
a balance of trade in favor of the United States and enables her 
to hold her specie at home, while free trade demands *he gold 
standard. I predict, sir, that this will be the policy of the future, 
and that the people will demand it; it is an American policy. 


[Applause. } 
THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Down to the end of the year 1894 there had been produced in gold 
and silver bullion in the United States $3,310,186,769. Sir, this is 
nearly one-third of all the money metals of the world, and of this 
vast sum more than $3,000,000,000 was produced in the Pacific 
Coast States and Territories. This production of the precious 
metals changed the course of business and commerce in two con- 
tinents, and raised the United States from a second toa first class 
power, 


i 


Gentlemen on the other side say we have not demonetized silver, 
but we have demonetized the silver in the mountains; we have 
turned the miner’s pack horse loose to graze; we have tampered 
with his fuse and dampened his powder; we have paralyzed his 
arm and chilled his heart. [Applause. | 

Why this discrimination in favor of gold and against silver 
mining? Why the epithet “silver baron”? For every ounce of 
pure gold the Government gives $20.67 in coin. Sir, there are 
20 mines in Colorado where gold is produced at a cost of $1 per 
ounce, and there is one mine where gold is produced at a cost of 
25 cents per ounce, and yet we hear nothing of ‘gold barons.” 
It must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that nature often holds 
the gold and silver ore locked in the same ledge. Remove the 
profit of mining the silver, and the gold can not be extracted and 
remains lost to circulation, for which there is such urgent need. 

Sir, itis the declared policy of the Republican party to favor and 
protect all of theindustries of the people of the United States. The 
mining of silver is a great American industry and has been during 
all of the history of our country. I ask gentlemen of the other 
side, and I confess with some feeling, if during the year 1896 sil- 
ver mines were discovered in the ‘‘tight little isle” where the 
British Government has its seat, and 60,000,000 ounces of silver 
were produced, what would be the policy of that Government to- 
ward silver? The answeristooplain. [Applause.] Onthe other 
hand, the principal gold-producing district, South Africa, is al- 
ready securely sealed to English interests. Sir,every principle of 
patriotism, every law of self-protection, every policy of Ameri- 
canism demands the adoption of bimetallism by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have detained you and the House too long. 
But I would ask you for a moment to look away to the broad 
lands of our Western Slope. There, sir, is an empire—there the 
greatest preserve of undeveloped resources in these United States. 
It is in its infancy. There is more gold and silver locked in 
its mountains than in all the money chests of the world. It is 
a land of grand forests, beautiful valleys, broad seas, and peace- 
ful harbors; of lofty mountains, vast plains, sunny climes, and 
health-giving breezes. It is awaiting the touch of the genius and 
the enterprise of those who would unlock its untold wealth. 
And among the grandest and fairest of all is the young State of 
Washington. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion. [Loud and long-continued applause. ] 


Laws Relating to American Seamen. 


REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6399) to amend the laws relating to American seamen. 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Owing to the migratory life which a sailor leads, 
he is at a great disadvantage when compared with every other 
employee in the way of recommendation. 

No manufacturer, merchant, or other employer on land takes an 
employee without some recommendation. As a rule, the sailors, 
when a voyage is finished, be it short or long, are paid off and go 
ashore and are left to their own devices and to the mercy of the 
land sharks. When a master of a vessel wishes to get a crew, he 
takes such men as he finds, and, as a rule, they have no certificate 
to show their previous service. Every employee in every other 
class of business would dislike to be associated with men of 
doubtful character and men who cause great trouble and dissen- 
sion in the line of their own employment; but the risk that they 
run is nothing compared with that which a good sailor takes when 
shipping on a vessel with a miscellaneous crew about whom he 
knows nothing, and about whom the master who shipped them 
knows little more. 

The result is, necessarily, that the good men are frequently dis- 
ciplined in the most savage manner and on slight pretext by the 
master of the vessel in order to assure the safety of his life and 
the lives of others on his ship, as well as the cargo and the ship 
he has in charge. And the rules which have governed the con- 
trol of the sailor by the master have been considered necessary in 
the past, as the ship has been a species of small kingdom. 

There is no reason why a ship should not be manned by sailors 
of universally good character any more than there is reason for 
a banker employing dishonest or crazy clerks and office boys. 
The trouble, as far as I have been able to find out, lies in the 
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method of employment and the lack of any method by which the 
employer can determine the character of the men he employs, and 
it secms to me, therefore, in the interest of sailors who are ne ma | 
of shipping as able-bodied seamen that a bill should be introduced 
for their benefit which should provide that every custom-house in 
the United States should be furnished with a book entitled ‘‘A 
registry list,” and that every sailor when arriving in a port in 
the United States should be given the absolute right of going to 
the custom-house where his ship is in port and having recorded 
on said “ registry list” hisrecordasaseaman. This would enable 
him to refer anybody in doubt of his capabilities to the custom 
house or houses in the United States where he had filed a record 
previously as a sailor. 

Every master should be compelled under the law to give such 
sailor a certificate to the effect that such sailor had been on board 
_ vessel from the time he had shipped to the time of his leaving 

6 same, 

I would not make this certificate broader, for the reason that if 
— required the master to certify to the character of the sailor 

e might easily avoid giving such a certificate; but the sailor who 
had a certificate from various sailing masters or from one sailing 
master that he shipped for a number of months or years on a cer- 
tain vessel or number of vessels would have a prima facie recom- 
mendation. It also enables the shipper or master to inquire into 
the record of the sailor and discover what his record has been on 
the vessel or vessels on which he has shipped. A sailor with such 
a certificate or certificates from various sailing masters would 
have an advantage over sailors who had no such certificate. 

It must be evident to everyone that it could not be detrimental 
to the character or interests of any able-bodied seaman, as it would 
be required by a provision in the law to be enacted that a sailor 
when ee p should be as much entitled to receive the cer- 
tificate which I have suggested as he would be to cet his pay. A 
sailor with this certificate could then go to any custom-house in 
any port in which his vessel was at anchor, and oy onmas be 
certificate to the custom-house have such custom-house in 
its registry list, as suggested above, a record of his experience at 


Rea. 

I beg leave to state now that at the next session of Congress I 
shall introduce a bill for the benefit of seamen in this respect. 

I state this now for the purpose of inviting apenas on this 
subject from everybody in ted in sailors and , and in order 
that the bill may be prepared with regard to the best interest of 
the sailors, and that it may pass as proposed, with amendments 
made before it is introduced rather than after. A carefully pre- 
pared bill to this effect will, I believe, meet with the entire ap- 
proval of both branches of Congress and could be made most ben- 
eficial to both sailors and masters and owners of ships, and I 
cordially invite suggestions from everybody interes in this 
subject, in order that I may have the advantage of the experience 
of those better posted than Iam in these matters and be able to 


express their views at the next session of Congress. 


International Bimetallic Conferences—National Action. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. FRANCOIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2004) to maintain and 
rotect the coin emption fand, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
ndebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 
Mr. NEWLANDS said: , 
Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLE at in 
opening the debate stated that the free-coinage bill submitted by 
the Senate for the bond bill passed by the House was not respon- 
sive to the action of this House. I submit that this depends upon 
the point of view. The p of the bill passed by the House 
was, as I understand it, to provide a fund for gold ee 
and that fund is made nec by the constant export of gold 
from this country. The real evil, then, is the export of gold; 
and i submit that any legislation which would have a tendency to 
check such export meets fully the requirements intended to be 
met by the bills which passed this House. And what causes that 
export of gold? The fact thatthe balance of trade is and has been 
for a long time against this country. What measures should we 
take te check that export? First, in my judgment, the tariff wall 
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should be raised a little higher, so as to diminish the im tion of 
foreign g ; and second, legislation should be ado which will 
raise the value of the ounce of silver throughout the world, and 
thus concurrently raise the value of the natural products of this 
country—wheat, cotton, wool, and other farm products which w. 
export for the paymentof our debts abroad. us by the diminu- 
tion of our imports and the increase of the value of our exports tho 
parenee bon — viding ae tg in - a, and there would 

no need of providing a fund for gold redemption by the con- 
stant sale of bonds. . ” 


MR. DINGLEY FAVORS BIMETALLISM. 


I understood the learned gentleman from Maine to say that ho 
would welcome bimetallism; that he would welcome any system 
which would maintain in this country and aoe the world 
the concurrent use of both metals at a ratio established by law. 
The fact that the gentleman favors bimetallism, favors the free 
and unlimited use of both metals, indicates that he recognizes tho 
evils which arise from the use of one metal alone; that he is op- 
posed to gold monometallism; that he believes that the business of 
the world is too large to be transacted with gold alone; that tho 
country’s business and the world’s business require a concurrent 
use of both these metals—not only the accumulated stock, but the 
current product of the mines of the world. 

We then agree as to the desirability of bimetallism; we both 

that the amount of gold in the world is too limited, and that 
there is not more than of both metals to transact the 
monetary business of the world. 

The only point of difference between us is as to the method of 
restoring silver. The gentleman insists that it shall be done only 
by the concurrent action of the powerful nations of the world. I 

with him as to the desirability of such concurrent action; 
and if it were, in my , probable, I would favor delaying 
action by this nation alone. But I insist that our ce ever 
since 1873—the experience of four international con 
action of the powerful creditor nations of the world to-da, 
this ee that the concurrence of those na is 
impossible. The only question with me is whether we shall sub- 
mit to conditions which are at present intolerable in a debtor na- 
tion, or whether we shall take the chance of in the dark, 
as the gentleman from Maine terms it. He a leap from 
light into darkness; I call it a leap from darkness into light. 


PROSPECT OF INTERNATIONAL BIMETAL.ASM. 


a emen, what is the prospect of international bimetal- 
sm 


is the of the concurrence of the com- 
mercial nations of the world, without whose assent it is 
that the restoration of bimetallism ? are 
the commercial nations? They are the creditor na- 
tions of world—England, Germany, and the latter 
counaies teen Saree with domestic concerns, and cutting 
but little figure in internelonel 


matters, England and German 
being a creditor nations. Look upon the map of the 


world, see how small a ~— _ a 
that map were spread before us ee 8 
desk you could hardly distinguish those countries in vast 
space which ts covmel hy olor aellons of vast of 
Vane Se ee. absorption 
of new money. 

The American blic from the of and 
vera heme ne aneerentat 
ee eae sajecte th frient Sa steen . 

coun . e of coun’ a - 
lation of over 1,000,000,000 and asserts tant wither e 
friendly aid of these three countries, having a population of only 


ternational 
France is friendly to bimetallism, that Germany, once hostile, is 


rogressing toward friendliness, but that: both tively 
that th will net act unless England joins. And what Eng- 
land say? She declares to-day, as she uniformly during these 


zeamy yours & apielen, Sie Guana purpose of adhering to 
the gold stan 
ENGLAND'S POSITION. 


And what arguments can we use to convince these 
mercial nations that it is to their interest to join us in an inter- 
national adjustment which will restore the use of silver to both? 
We say that there is too little gold in the world for business 


pur- 
poses; that the disuse of silver has the value of gold 
and depreciated the value of all which is measured in 
What aloes Great of 





with the idea that you own between four and five hundred mil- 
lions of gold; but that is a mistake. It belongs tous. We tem- 

rily deposited itin yourcountry. We loaned it to you oncall 
er upon long-time bonds, which is substantially the same, because 
whenever we want to realize on them at any time we can call 
them in; we can sell them; we can recall our loans and recover 

r gold. 

on We can do just as we did in 1890, at the time of the Barings 


failure. We wanted gold then and we took $90,000,000 of your | 


gold, and almost bankrupted you. You afterwards threatened 
war With us on the Venezuelan question. We took our gold away 
from you again, demoralized your stock markets, threatened your 
Treasury with bankruptcy and your banks with insolvency, and 
paralyzed the arm that was raised to strike us. And yet you ask 
us to abandon the position of strength which we occupy; and 
why? Because you say that the oa nae of gold has caused 
a decline in the value of all the products of your country—wheat, 
cotton, and wool, and all other natural products which you pro- 
duce in competition with silver-standard countries. Do we sell 
these things? No. We buy them; and the less the price we have 


to pay for them the better for us.” 
e then point to her manufacturing population, which is now 
suffering from competition with silver-standard countries, whose 


labor, always cheap, is now doubly so, measured in gold. We 
int to the land-owning class, the burdens of which in Great 
Britain have become absolutely intolerable. 
A CLASS-GOVERNED COUNTRY. 


What is the answer to our suggestion in that regard? 
England always was a class-governed country. For centuries it 
was governed by the landowners. In the early of this cen- 
tury the manufacturing class, under the —— leadership of 
Cobden, advanced into power, and raising the cry for cheap food 
for the operatives, ed the corn laws, which gave protection 
to ic farmers, and so the landowning interest became sub- 
servient to the manufacturing interest. And how is it to-day 
with the manufacturing class? Through her commerce England 
has swept the seas of the world, carried her manufactured prod- 
ucts to all nations, taken their gold and heaped it up in her banks and 
treasure houses, and then loaned out the gold so accumulated to 
other countries on bond and mortgage, and to-day the capitalistic 
Class, the money-loaning class, the banking class, is the predom- 
inating class in England, and it proposes to sacrifice the manu- 
facturing class just as the manufacturing class did the landowning 
class in years gone by. Some interests must suffer in pursuing a 
great national policy, and the le of England will stand, as 
they have heretofore stood, for the interest of the governing class 
of that country, a class which subordinates every consideration 
of domestic and economic policy to the desire of maintaining a 
constantly increasing control over the products of labor through- 
out the world by a cunningly devised system of credits based on 
the aon oes d mainl — and which — oe 
controlling power and war, the without risk in 
all enterprise and guobection, the absorber of wealth, fastening 
her tentacles — the energies, the hope,and the vitality of all 
peoples bound to her by the golden chains of financial dependence. 

But what other arguments can we address to these countries? 
‘Wesay that there is not enough money in the world. Theanswer 
is: “‘ We have enough for our  ementl We oo ab get oe 
capita circulation England and y is insufficient—that 
it is less than that of the United States. They answer: ‘‘ That is 
true; but it is sufficient for our , because we are creditor 
countries. The man who is not in debt needs no reserves. The 
man who is in debt and has hundreds of obligations that must 
always be met on demand must keep in bank some necessary fund 
to meet the requirement of any strain that may arise. So the 
creditor nations can reduce their reserves to the lowest limit with- 
out danger, and thus reduce their per capita circulation, while the 
debtor nation must always have a larger reserve and a larger per 
capita circulation to meet the constant calls which will arise. 
Besides that, if at any time our reserves fall below what is re- 
garded as a safe limit, and our per capita circulation becomes too 
small, we have an easy remedy. We do not need to coin money, 
to coin silver, to replace it. All we have to do is to call upon the 
debtor nations who owe us to pay up and we then immediately 
Taise our reserve and our per capita circulation to the required 
amount.” Was not that so at the time of the Barings failure? 
There was a state of panic caused by the withdrawals of gold by 
Russia; and how did England recoup her reserves? By coining 
more money? Oh, no. e called upon America for $90,000,000. 
She looked about the world for the nation that was best able to 

d to her demand, fixed America, and put her, as I 
, upon the verge of bankruptcy and recouped her reserve. 
BALFOUR AND SALISBURY. 


I ask, then, what appeal can we make to those creditor nations 
that will swerve them from the line they have steadily pursued? 
You have observed that there is a large bimetallic sentiment in 


That 
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both these countries. That is true. But it is confined to the 
land-owning and the producing classes, and they are dominated 
| by the creditor class, even more strongly dominated than in this 
country. We have had the evidence of it in England herself 
recently. We all hoped for a restoration to power of the Cen- 
servative party. Why? Not because we were in sympathy with 








the general policy of that party, but because we knew it was led 
by the land-owning class of Kngland, that Lord Salisbury and 
Balfour were at the head of that party, and we knew from the 
| utterances of Balfour that he was as thorough and enthusiastic a 
| bimetallist as the most pronounced and radical bimetall n this 
country. We hoped when that party was restored to power that, 
| whatever its policy might be with reference to the Irish question, 
| and other questions with reference to which our sympathie re 
| against it, its action upon this momentous question, affecting the 
| political economy of the entire world, would be favorable to th 
| interests of this country and of the world. But what do we find? 


| When that party comes into power, it comes with shackles im- 
| posed upon it by the banking interests of England. 


FRANCE, 


And how is it with France? We go to France and we say to 
| her, ‘You have always been the friend of silver. You organ- 
|ized the Latin Union. You sustained silver for many years. 

You used the ratio of 15} to 1, and by the free coinage of silver 

maintained it upon a parity with gold. You have to-day one-half 

of your currency in gold and one-half in silver. Stand with us 
| for the restoration of silver.” 

What is her answer? Her answer is: “It is true that we sus- 
| tained silver for a number of years, but it was your action in con- 
nection with that of Germany that forced us to suspend its use.” 
What was that? In 1873 the United States of America was nei- 
ther upon a gold nora silver basis. That is to say, we had sus- 
pended specie payments. There was neither gold nor silver in 
the country. A resumption of specie payments was desirable. 
In 1875, I think it was, we passed an act declaring that we would 
resume specie payments. What did specie payment mean at that 
time? It meant payment in silver and in gold. What was the 
interest of this country? To maintain both metals so that specie 
payments could be more easily made. 

What was the interest of this country as a producing country? 
It was the interest of a country that produced more than one-half 
of the silv«r of the world—from every aspect, financial and indus- 
trial—to sustain silver. And what was ouraction? When our sil- 
ver mines were opening up abundantly, when Providence pointed 
out her riches for our benefit, we declared by law that these mines 
should be practically closed so far as any benefit that we should re- 
ceive was concerned. We not only deprived silver of its legal- 
tender quality, but we also declared by law that not an ounce of 
silver should be brought to our mints, and we gave notice to the 
world, ‘‘ We regard thissilver as worthless. We propose to throw 
it upon you for absorption.” 

it any wonder that the civilized world, as you term it, in 
Europe was alarmed? Just about that time, Germany having re- 
ceived a large subsidy from France, was able to go upon the gold 
basis as no other country could go. This large subsidy enabled 
her to make the turn without danger. So Germany’s silver was 
thrown upon France, and the country to which we now appeal 
was made the victim of ouraction. For recollect that the United 
States of America was the first country to act in the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. My friend from Maine | Mr. DINGLEY] is mistaken 
when he says that the action of this country followed that of other 
powers. The only action that Germany took prior to February, 
1873, was the restoration of gold, not the demonetization of silver. 
She was upon a bimetallic basis when we took our action, and 
she did not go to the gold standard absolutely—though perhaps 
her action was threatened—until three months later. So this 
country, the greatest debtor nation, the greatest silver-producing 
nation in the world, more interested in this subject than any other, 
led the crusade against silver, and now begs France, the victim of 
her action, to help her restore it. 

What else does France say in answer to our statement that the 
world has not sufficient money? She says, ‘That may be so with 
reference to the rest of the world, but we have enough.” The 
United States has a per capita circulation of $25, and France has 
@ per capita circulation of about $40. France, having no interest 
in the production of silver, adhered to it loyally prior to and for 
many years subsequent to our demonetization act of 1878, absorb- 
ing it all ata higher price than this country, namely, 15} to 1. 
She has to-day a per capita circulation of silver of $12 against our 
$8. Can she not with great propriety say that it would be more 
| becoming in us to raise our per capita circulation at least to hers 
by increasing the use of silver before we ask her to join us in in- 

creasing the volume of the money of the world? 
| The mint statistics show that of the $4,000,000,000 of gold coin in 
| the worla, one-half is to-day actually located in these three coun- 
tries, England, Germany, and France, and we all know that the 
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other half, though scattered around among the rest of the world, 

is really tied by bond and mortgage to these three countries and 

can be called back at any time. Do they need moremoney? No. 

They have a plethora of money and loan the surplus to other coun- 

— Do they have undeveloped areas to populate and build up? 

vO. 
DIFFERENCE IN INTERESTS. 

Now, these are the three creditor nations to which the gentle- 
man proposes to appeal, to which we have appealed for twenty 
years, without results. Has thegentleman any hope? He discloses 
none—and as he proposes no remedy except with the concurrence 
of the leading commercial nations, what hope is there for relief 
from existing intolerable conditions? Does the gentleman recog- 
nize the difference between these countries and our own? The 
nations of Europe, the gold-owning nations of the world, are the 
gold-using nations of the world. eir communities are all built 
up, their populations are fixed, there is little need of development 
in any of these countries, and hence the accumulations of their 
citizens are invested in the development of other countries, in in- 
terest-bearing bonds and securities. As the owners of money, it 
is their interest to make money more valuable, and the only way 
they can make it more yaluable is by limiting its quantity. The 
easiest way of limiting its quantity is to destroy the use of one of 
the money metals and to throw the burden of the world’s ex- 
changes upon the other. 

Now, then, the creditor classes of these nations were and are the 
owners of gold, and they succeeded in forming the gold trust 
when three of the greatest nations of the worid—the United 
States, Germany, and France—had just passed through exhaust- 
ing wars and had contracted large war debts. 

THE GOLD TRUST. 

We all recognize that this is the age of combines, corners, and 
trusts. The effort of the wealth seekers of the world has been to 
accumulate some product, either natural or manufactured, which 
mankind universally needs or desires, and then, by limiting the 
production, to raise the price and clear a profit. Such have been 
the corners, trusts, and combines relating to sugar, iron, steel, oil, 
and wheat. All such combines have been successful where, the 
demand remaining the same, the production was limited. All 
have been unsuccessful where nature or man’s energy has broken 
the corner by increasing production. 

The evidence is indisputable that prior to 1873 the greatest com- 
bine trust and corner known to history was organized in Europe. 
Its purpose was not only to limit the production of meta!liic money 
in the future but destroy the efficiency of half the mouey in the 
world by taking from silver its legal-tender quality and thus in- 
crease the value of the other half in the shape of gold, of which, 
represented either by cash or by interest-bearing gold obligations, 
the members of the combine were the owners. The world was 
to be deprived not only of its annual crop of money from the 
silver mines, but one-half of its store collected through the ages 
was to be destroyed. 

This combine has been successful. It has moved on year after 
year, and induced nation after nation to abandon the use of silver. 

je have been for years suffering under its oppression, and yet we 
say that the only way to obtain relief from it is to persuade those 
who are interested in the combine to relax their grasp, to enter 
into a national conference which will restore silver. How can 
we expect this, when there 1s no community of interest between 
us? The action of France and Germany is dependent upon the 
action of England; and how does her condition contrast with our 
own? We think we are a very wealthy nation, and we are—in 
everything but money. Englaad’s wealth consists principally in 
money; England is a creditor nation; we are a debtor nation. 
England has money scattered all over the world, loaned out on 
interest-bearing bonds; we have no me whatever loaned to 
any other country. We not only utilize all the money which we 
own, but all we can borrow from other countries. hy should 
these three countries join us? Their positions are entirely differ- 
ent; they are creditor nations, and the United States is a debtor 
nation. They are interested in having money dear and products 
cheap. We rely a oe prices for our products to pay our 
debts. They bave a on us for all the money we have in our 
country, and have gained an advantage by our legislation which 
has largely enhanced the value of their gold 

Was it ever known that a debtor, by a mere conference with 
his creditor, induced him to forego his advantage? The only way 
a debtor can reduce his creditor to terms is by going into bank- 
ruptey. Are we prepared to go into bankruptcy and to repudiate 
our obligations in order to bring about a successful conference 
with our creditors? 

What reason can we give to England for urging her to join us 
in restoring silver—that it will take from goldits enhanced value? 
Her answer will be that of her royal commission: 


It must be remembered that this country is largely a country of debts pay- 
able in gold, and any change which involves a rise in the of ties 
y—that is to say, a diminution of the p power of gold— 


gene 
woul be to her disadvantage. 
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And yet they tell us that the best way of bringin,y these three 
countries to terms is for us toremain upon a gold basis. President 
Harrison in his annual message declared that he knew no more 
effectual way of promoting a more favorable sentiment to silver in 
Europe than by accumulating gold here; that a scarcity of gold 
in the European reserves would be the most persuasive argument 
for the use of silver there. 

In other words, we are to distress Europe by borrowing more 
gold of her and borrowing it substantially on call, responsive to 
any demand that she a in an eenaene One is at aloss 
to understand how a debtor can get a creditor under his control 
by borrowing more money of him. We had some experience of 
that when the Baring Bros. failed, and during the panic of 1893, 
and during the Venezuelan difficulty. We begin to realize that 
so long as we are upon a gold basis we suffer from any financial 
storm that occurs in the world, and that we can not take any inde- 
pendent action whatever in the way of maintaining the dignity of 
the country or its power without land’s calling for gold and 
driving us on the shore of insolvency. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION WITH DEBTOR NATIONS. 


The folly of our pean with reference to an international con- 
ference has been that we have thought international action una- 
vailing unless the three great creditor nations of the world would 
consent, and yet their power in raising the value of silver is small 
as compared with that of the debtor and (pom cream What 
is our problem? It is to increase the use, and in that way increase 
the value of silver, so as to restore the old parity. We find that 
the dislocation between silver and gold has given an advan 

to countries that are not upon a gold basis that they are able 
to produce more cheaply, that their farm products are drivin 
our products out of foreign markets, and that their manufactur 
products are likely to seriously and disastrously affect the manu- 
facturersof gold-standard nations. We have, therefore, a direct 
interest in increasing the value of silver. We have the interest of 
adebtor nation. We have the interest of a silver-producing nation. 
We have the interest of a nation that relies w its exported 
farm products for the payment of its debts. e have a nation 
whose farm products have been driven down in gold price as sil- 
ver has fallen, and whose manufactured products are menaced in 
our home markets by the products of the Orient, whose labor, 
always phenomenally cheap, is now twice as cheap in terms of 
gold. e wish to enlarge the use of silver in order to increase 
its value; and by the use of silver I mean the coi of the cur- 
rent product of the mines, for the accumulated s is in actual 
use in the various countries of the world as money, and will re- 
main so. 

Now, to whatcountries ought we to goto increase the use of silver? 
To England, France, and Germany, which have a plethora of me- 
tallic money—so much so that they all loan their —- to other 
countries—or such countries as Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South American countries, all of which havea 
deficiency of metallic money, and all of which are compelled to 
keep out large amounts of uncovered paper money because of the 
scarcity of metallic money? If we wish to increase the use of 
wheat, would we go to thecountries that had their granaries full, 
or to countries whose granaries were empty? Suppose England, 
France, and Germany should all open their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver, how long would it remain in those countries? They 
have an abundance of metallic money. Would not this silver go 
speedily to other countries? Why not directly to the coun- 
tries to which it would ultimately go either by way of loans or in 
purchases of products and urge them to admit it to coinage? 


UNCOVERED PAPER. 


The financial history of the world proves that there never has 
been enough of either gold or silver to satisfy its requirements for 
money, and so we find, according to our t Director’s 
that the debtor countries of the world have about two thousand 


five hundred million dollars of uncovered money—paper not 
backed by silver or —. Russia has $54,000,000; A $204,- 
000,000; Italy $191,000,000. The South American States have 


$550,000,000, and America has $450,000,000 of uncovered 
money, consisting of greenbacks and national-bank notes. 
not the countries which have this large amount of uncovered 
paper money outstanding furnish the best market for silver, 
would not aninternational conference with them, resulting in the 
coinage of silver and the gradual retirement of the uncovered 
paper money, so increase the use of silver in the world as to in- 
crease its value and restore the old equilibrium, and would not 
we then have out the world the soundest kind of money. 
namely, gold and silver, in the place of the depreciated 
which at present exists? For recollect that not a single 
nation in the world except the United States has been 
keep its paper at a gold. 


E 


e aot heebein, Lowrie Tealy, , and South America 
is all opreciated Russia has ,000.000 of gold, 
40,000 of going upon a 


Austria y Both are desirous 
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basis, 
their 
shoul ot sp 
their boundaries like water out of a sieve. 
the only debtor nation that has been able to maintain its 


and = neither is able to do so. They are obliged to keep 
ld locked up in their war chests, for they know if they 
attempt specie resumption their gold would -~ out of 
The United States is | 
per at 
a ity with gold, but how does it doit? Simply by grinding out 
gold bonds to the extent of $250,000,000, and these really represent 
the premium that has been paid for gold redemption since 1893. 
Is not the argument conclusive that no producing and debtor 
nation can possibly keep out uncovered paper money and maintain 
it at a parity with gold without the issue of bonds and thus con- | 
stantly increasing its national debt? And would not this very | 
argument, if presented to the debtor nations, induce them to see 
that it would to their advantage to increase the metallic base 
hout the world, to increase the use of silver, and to substi- 
tute silver coin for the depreciated paper which they now have, | 
or for the Government paper which this country has, and which | 
it maintains at a a with gold only by the issuance of gold bonds? | 
Had this kind of an international conference been called—a con- 
ference of the debtor and producing nations of the world as against 
the creditor nations of the world—there might have been some | 
international results favorable to silver, but the fact is that there 
never has been an Executive that was favorable even to an inter- 
national adjustment ofthis matter. International conference has | 
simply been the club with which to beat down national adjust- | 
ment of the silver question. 
NATIONAL ACTION. 


But, gentlemen, are we not exaggerating the difficulties of the | 
task before us? Remember that in order to restore the price of 
silver throughout the world it is only necessary to absorb the cur- 
rent production of the mines of the world at the price of $1.29 | 
per ounce as against the present price of 67 cents per ounce. The | 
accumulated stock of silver isin actual use as coined mony. 
There is no bullion collected we yer in the world except here, 
where it is constructively coined, for silver certificates and Treas- | 
ury notes have been issued against it and are in circulation as coin. | 

hat, then, is the current production of the mines of the world? 
It is stated by our Mint Director to be about 150,000,000 ounces, of 
the actual value of about $100,000,000 and of a coinage value of 
about $200,000,000. All this product is at present absorbed at the 
ee price of 67 cents per ounce. 

To what extent can this country use silver? At present it uses | 
none of the current product of the mines, but throws its entire 

roduction of 50,000,000 ounces, being one-third of the total pro- 

ction, upon the markets of the world. It is clear that we can 
not get along without maintaining the present per capita of cir- | 
culation, namely, about $25 per head, counting both the paper and | 
metallic money. Our population is increasing at the rate of 
2,000,000 per annum, and we therefore require $50,000,000 per an- 
num of new money to maintain our omega «pl capita. Ofcourse, 
our banks say they will supply this if we will give them the power, | 
but it will not be given. If the Government can not keep its 
eenbacks at od with gold without issuing bonds, how can the 
Cale keep their paper money at par without similarloss? For if 
the greenbacks are retired and the balance of trade remains against | 
us, as it certainly will with the ——— price of farm products, | 
governed as this price is by the low price of silver, the strain of 

ld payments would fall upon the banks, and they would be sub- ; 
- to a double strain—that of their note holders and that of | 
their —— They could not possibly maintain gold eee: 
tion, and paper money would not be issued or if issued would | 
not be redeemed. 

We certainly can not get enough gold, for England, France, and | 

y require one-half of the gold of the world for local use, | 
and the rest of the world can only get the other half, and our pro- | 
tena part is small and constantly diminishing. We are 

ore compelled to use silver. 

But $25 per capita is not sufficient. We ought to have at least 
$30 ee capita, for we need more money than any other country 
in world, as we have a great country to build up and enormous | 
resources to develop. If we should conclude to graduall 
our capita to $30, which is $10 less than that of 
would have to coin 


increase | 

rance, we 
0,000,000 per annum for five years. 

But the uncov: per money of this country should also be 

retired. It consists o mbacks and national-bank notes, and 

tes, after deducting the $100,000,000 of gold reserve in the | 

, about $450,000,000. It will take $90,000,000 per annum | 

for five years to take the place of these notes as they are gradually | 

retired. We would thus have the following annual demand for | 

five years at least: 





EEE EEE 


To maintain the present per capita of $25..........- $50, 000, 000 | 

To increase the per capita to $30__.................- 70, 000, 000 | 

To take the place of uncovered paper money_-.-.... , 000, 
Total 210, 000, 000 
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Will any mar: contend that with a present silver production of 
$200,000,000 coinage value which is entirely absorbed in current 
uses an increased demand for $210,000,000 of new money will not 
restore the old value of $1.29 per ounce, and with it restore the 
value of our farm products and other property which, measured 
in gold, have depreciated nearly 50 per cent in the last decade? 
1 insist that a demand for even one-third of this amount would 
restore the old value. Yet we can in this country alone, without 
inflation of our currency, create a demand equal to the entire pres- 


| ent current product of the mines of the world, which product is 


now entirely absorbed by uses other than our own. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


But the timid say production will increase as the price ad- 
vances. No man can, of course, predict what the production 
will amount to. If the world, struggling through the ages in its 
search for silver, has been able to accumulate a cube of 66 feet, 
filling a space only half the size of this Hall, it is safe to say that 
though search be stimulated effort will not always be attended by 
reward. The increased output of the mines has always resulted 
in the advance of civilization and prosperity with the sole excep- 
tion of the last twenty years, when its beneficent effects have been 
blocked by unwise legislation. 

It should be remembered also that should production unduly 
increase it would be entirely practical to restrain production 
either by laws imposing a tax upon it, which would increase its 


| labor cost, or by withdrawing mineral lands from private entry. 


The existing silver mines in hands of private owners will soon 
be exhausted, as the deserted mining camps once maintaining 
large populations testify everywhere in the West. Two-thirds of 
the silver of the world is produced by the United States and 
Mexico. These two countries own almost all the mines of the 
future, and should production be unrestrained, as some, without 


| any good reason, fear, they could unite in a policy which would 


restore Government monopoly in mines with a view to limiting 
production. ‘Thus the stores of the future would not be unduly 
drawn upon for the present, and a calm and equal production 
of silver commensurate with its use could be established and 
secured. 


But, say our opponents, the existing silver coin of the world 


| would drift tothiscountry. The fearisabsurd andI will not waste 


time in arguing about it. I can only say that if it has any lodg- 
ment in the legislative mind it is easy to provide against it by 
legislation admitting to our mints only the current product of the 
mines. A system of proof directly from the mine to the mint 
could be devised which would prevent fraud and which would 
compel foreign countries to retain the silver they now have in 
actual use as coin instead of sending it to this country at a loss, 
as the promulgators of this absurd fear proclaim. 

But my time is too limited to permit a thorough consideration 
of this subject. Ican only call the attention of the House to 
this fact, that whilst the gentlemen from Maine admits the evils 
of gold monometallism, he claims that bimetallism is impossible 
without the concurrence of the leading commercial powers. He 
thus closes the door to hope, for whilst I can conceive of a union 
of the debtor and producing nations of the world, I can conceive 
of no union into which the great nations owning all the gold of 
the world and interested in its appreciation will enter save upon 
terms that will be practically destructive of bimetallism as we un- 
derstand it. During all these years had we an Executive who was 
an earnest and true friend of bimetallism an international ad- 
justment would have been secured through a union of the debtor 
and producing nations of the world. But as it is, we are asked 
to suffer until the creditor nations conclude to be generous and 
to — an advantage never before secured in the history of the 
world, 


IMMEDIATE ACTION. 


Believing, therefore, that our difficulties are entirely due to the 
appreciation of gold and that such appreciation can only be 
stopped by restoring its only competitor—silver; that this coun- 
try is great and powerful enough to create such a use for silver 
as to restore its old value, and that with the restoration in value 
of every ounce of silver the value of every unit of property, 
whether it be a bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton or an acre of 
farm land, will be restored, I am for the immediate action of this 
country alone without waiting for the action of any other country. 
I believe that the best way of preventing the export of gold is to 
obtain a favorable balance of trade, and I know of only one way 
of doing that, and that is to restore the value of our exportable 
products by raising the gold price of silver and thus diminish the 
efficiency of the silver-standard countries which export in compe- 
tition with us. Bond bills and bankruptcy bills are recognitions 
of the serious condition of our affairs. A silver bill presents 
= only radical cure for the evils of gold exports and the gold 
amine. 
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Tariff Reform and Free Coinage. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH M. KENDALL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 7, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. KENDALL said: 

Mr. Spraker: The fact that our bonded indebtedness has in- 
creased recently, in a period pe ee wae peace, indicates to my 
mind that there is something ically wrong with our systems 
of finance and taxation, and that the coin redemption fund can 
be best protected by beginning at the foundation. I purpose ad- 
dressing myself to these two issues, not with any hope of con- 
verting my colleagues here, not with any hope of throwing new 
light upon these problems, but rather to ay eo a my position, 
which, it seems to me, is the position of the dominant element of 
the district which sent me here, and who feel a deep solicitude in 
the result of our legislative labors. Al h an ardent member 
ot the political party to which I belong, I am willing to meet 
those who differ with me on conservative ground, and if necessary 
to place country before party in the solution of these problems. 

1¢ tariff, as a much mooted question, consists of three most 
important branches: First, a tariff that has for its 
protection of monopolies; second, a tariff that has for its prin- 
cipal object the accumulation of the —— amount of po 
for sustaining the Government, economically administered, at the 
smallest ex to the whole bulk of citizenship, and third, free 
trade, which would necessitate our obtaining the public revenues by 
direct taxation. The first-mentioned division means ression; 
the second common sense, and the third is impracticable. e tariff 
~ has unceasingly been one of the momentous points of difference 
with which our lawmakers have been compelled to deal, and, 
excluding eras of extraordinary turmoil, it at all times en- 
gaged the larger portion of attention. Upon it has been, as acon- 
cern of consequence, centered the most brilliant intellects of this 
century. However, limited time as well as information will pre- 
clude my tracing minutely the progress made and the policy pur- 
sued by other commonwealths and kingdoms in the periods that 


are past. 

I shall be contented with confining myself in a desultory and 
superficial way toourown country. Here ithas been amomentous 
issue since our earliest od of republican existence. It was 
the father of the Revolution and the mother that nursed the pres- 
ent Republican party in its infancy. An excise upon tea which 
they considered exorbitant marked the commencement of that 
war in the configuration of the Boston tea . It was the 
central, pinnacle point in controversy with which our statesmen 
were CO! to grapple during that long period of our coun- 
try’s history previous to the paramount ascendency exercised upon 
the public understanding by the vexed question of human servi- 
tuce that for a time dwarfed all others and in comparison with 
an all others ee Calhoun and We ; a 

inct times were arrayed upon antagonistic sides, seemingly shift- 
ing as if by contract to opposite positions. Webster's oration in 
a to protection is universally pronounced a masterpiece 

er Soe upon this ttopic i 
legislation. enry Clay countenan 
American system, but he sagaciously, sincerely, and conscien- 
tiously said that the consideration that impelled him to ap for 
the manufacturers was because they were at that time in their i 
fancy. Were he with us to-day we can readily imagine his assault- 
~ the foul fabric with all-prevailing cogency and completely 

wna teapenn es an ends eS hee, Se 

Senator SHERMAN a the manufacturers i as 
long ago as 1880 in a public address that Saree the 
cotton market in Manchester, with the iron 


make cotton goods even then, sixteen years ago, ship them to Man- 
chesier, that celebrated city, constituting as it does the center of 
that far-famed English cotton region, and 


ers, and all the i ents of tillage, take them across the broad 
Atlantic and sell in o tion to ham, and our cutlery to 
Sheffield and unde at home those who are the most extensive 


cutlery makers in the world. Despite all this we are told that th: 
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American le are in favor of still higher protection, and 
the present Congress will be asked to give it. In thename of on 
bright day what are we to expect next? The English languaya j, 
inadequate to characterize the absurd injustice of this deman4 
and I will not undertake to doso. Ineffaceably was victory jy,’ 
printed upon the copious folds of our unmarred banner when 0: 
political antagonists chose the cause of the manufacturing mon, p- 
olist and championed that crowning atrocity of party policy whic), 
has nearly eliminated our starred ensign from the oceans and so < 
and which has, by the vile exploits of partisan legerdemain, pours| 
the residue wealth of the producing class of this country into ¢))., 
pockets of a few pride-swollen protection monopolies. 

The interest of the farmer and the manufacturer are inimica! j), 
natureand character. The Democratic party, discerning the obyi- 
ous fact that the farmers of this country constitute an overwhelm- 
ing majority of her citizens, and consequently that they could com- 
bineand not only take away from the Teomeeabaaiin g interests the 
advantages they now enjoy, but could demand and obtain proto. 
jotng Uae epics ns ite aeaamieiegen 

ring it, as ve oing—com all this, my 
party desists from simulating the demagogue and asseverates it. 
intention of shielding the agricultural, man ,» and min- 
ing avocations in, as near as is feasible, an even-handed, conscien- 


tious proportion, assessing the heaviest imposts upon luxuries and 
those commodities which will, without paneinsaiioe as to i. 


yield our country’s coffers the largest 


te revenue, beliey- 

ing, as we do, that if the Republic would be 
8 

con 


uitable to individ- 
she has but to be sincere with herself. The ublican party's 
of protection, as disclosed by their si ing, sadden- 
ing legislation in that direction, tends to turn aside from its 
essential and interested channels and promotes interminable dis- 
sension between those who covet it upon the one hand and those 
who refuse to render it upon the other, bearing, as it does, behind 
its dious mask the false-hearted specter of individual injustice. 


re is not a single ct cultivated by our farmers—and yet 
we are all citizens of great Repub t ever had conferred 
upon it the overruling vantage — of ample protection. The 
vindicators of this ba ing the argument that 


agriculture is overstrong in this country, and that uently 
these other callings ought to be in this way encouraged. refu- 
tation to that chain of reasoning I will simply remark that if a 
strict revenue duty after this lengthened period is not adequate 
to develop our manuf industries to the level of that pre- 
ponderating position which farming has always occupied in Amer- 
ica until recently and in spite of the di ing laws against 
it in comparison with the world, then it is my candid judgment 
that the wealthy monopolist had best get rid of his immense 
plants, his majestic mansions, his elegant and superb attendant 
finery, and rae urchase a small tract of land and 
goto farming. Let try ita while. But, seriously, it is des- 
potically tyrannical, it is inconsistent with the teachings of polit- 
ical economy, and contrary to the foundation les that 
underlie our system of free ent that the impov: 
farmer, either directly or in y, should divide his meager 
earnings with the already overopulent protected manufacturer. 
The controversy squarely presented to the people 
farmers of this country must continue forever 
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y der corporate not 
only take the present protection off to an exact revenue basis, but 


in many instances he would remove it all and compel them to 
chonea eda teed, Seer etee Wee yet aie wrered 
one, way force gen’ 

him for a hundred » — 

A revenue tariff of the exact aggregate that will not 

invite and at the same time will not turn aside foreign - 
tn 8 ee any conscien disposed individual 
ought to or crave, any citizen of com- 


believe 

levying an assessment upon the whole bulk of citizenship for the 

parpose of bestowing a heenty woot, a few teeabel monopolies. 

Gerke iadery ts kaveal acter ce ocean aaa 
on ¢ 

this Government, 


to pet and 
stvibened dhaea Wind sia ahine bm pevtent kite Gaearhptate t 


long 

and for whose sake they feign to desire so much done. the 

mu magnanimity of any class of my fellow-coun en 

bounty upon the business in which I was for 

my own particular profit, I would want it presented to m ,and 
not to another for me. e people never grow weary 


» 








that there are certain Democrats who vindicate protection 

ition of any true Democrat who petitions for protection ought | 
to be, and I presume nearly always is, founded upon the postulate | 
that while others are protected he ought to be also, and the atti- | 
tude of Democrats with reference to internal improvements and | 
Federal aid to the cause of education by the General Government | 
is based upon the same chain of reasoning. 

If this country could realize the accurate construction of the 
conception of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection the | 
national obligations could be canceled = one-fourth the — 
without pauperizing one interest while pampering another. 
When from the wisdom and philosophy of catiivennte events, 
and when from the honest, ennobling impulses of our leaders and | 
the mistaken motives of our adversaries the tariff question be- | 
came paramount in importance to all others, the gray-haired 
fathers who had observed and were conversant with the history 
of past contests upon important issues that had shaped the polit- 

revolutions that had gone before comprehended that this | 
would be our deliverer—that it was the cord that insured an un- 
questionable, though in all probability remote success. The 
stars have already began singing upon our streamers for the next | 
national combat, and the glory of tariff reform and the free coin- 
age of silver is blazoning on the sky. From their distant ram- 
pa ou will hear the tread of our countless thousands and 
your 


e, for defeat, dejection, and great darkness will encompass 
8 and you will flout the air with a white banner: 
** Unconditional surrender,” ‘‘ tariff reform,” and “free coin- 
age” of gold and silver are our demands, and to these they will | 
come when we make the grand, conclusive charge. Let every | 
volunteer polish his helmet, armor, sword, and shield, symbols, | 
we might say, of zeal, assiduity, heroism, and honor, that when | 
the din of party strife has come and gone next November a gal- 
lant array of grateful, proud, and happy hearts can cluster 
around the new-won prize and with calm transport have our 
chosen President, who believes in these great principles of tariff | 
reform and free coinage, as did Thomas Jefferson and Andrew | 
Jackson in the brave days of old, with new-felt inspiration to | 
America, the waters, and the world, ‘“‘a revenue tariff” “and the 
= of both metals ” forever. 

e currency question is confessedly the foremost political issue 
of to-day. As amember of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Fifty-second Congress when the Cate bill was pending I | 
took a firm stand against the repeal of the Sherman Act. We | 
were told that its repeal would be followed by an era of great pros- | 
perity. After along struggle it was repealed, but the promised 

ity did not come. 
of Democratic Senators then that the absence of a substitute was a | 
=_— mistake—I will not say an additional wrong. When it was 

y accomplished, not in the Fifty-second Congress but sub- 
sequently, I feared that it was a financial abortion, performed by 
eee doctor, that might cost the Democratic party 

ife. 
that Congress, many of the members of which voted for the re- 
al, to concur with me in this opinion. In the report from the 
ing and Currency Committee of the Fifty-second Congress 
will be found the following: 
CIRCULATION OF NATIONAL BANKS—VIEWS OF MR. KENDALL. 


Mr. KenpA.u, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted 
the following views: 
The fact has been conclusively demonstrated from official res that the 
~— of wheat and cotton, which constitute our most important exports, have 
‘ollowed the fluctuating price of silver as a logical result, except under 
abnormal conditions branes chout by speculation or short crops, ever since 
demonetized 


silver was 
Without stopping to nt additional facts or to discuss other far-reach- 
1 wisdom and expediency involved in the passage 





| 
| 
i 


} 
| 





tions of dou 


of the undersigned enters his respectful protest the repeal 

what is y known as the pur ing clause of the Sherman Act of 

1 authorizes the purchase by the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury of ounces of silver bullion per annum, unaccom by an 

substitute enactment by which silver is, at the same , reha bili- 

to the position of absolute, constitutional ty with gold, at the pres- 

ent pa eee it by the fathers and holden for the eighty-one years prior 
to its degradation 


meanty twenty years eee. mu alt. 


Sir, nothing has hap since to change my opinion expressed 
atthattime. It was a blow at one-half of the metallic currency of 


this country from which it will not soon recover. In that same 
— I submitted some remarks upon this subject, in which 


long 
both 
) just so long 
suffer. 


— 


It matters not what political 
protective tari 


y has the President and Congres, se 

a ote aoe, t ( 
Will the poor people of this ocuntey continue to complain 

Subsequent to this speech the following editorial a 
the Morgan County Messenger, published at West Li i 
Gibraltar of Democracy in eastern Kentucky. I 
Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

KENDALL OF KENTUCKY. 
Under the above headline the New York about a column, makes 


Sen 
SS See week. Madging Uy the extended 


E 


in 
, the 
the 
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I concurred in the opinion of a majority | self to its provisions irrevocably, it seems to me to offer a just so- 


As a matter of course I do not expect the successor of | 
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vung man has “struck 


i 


ournal as the Tribune, the y 
the bull’s-eye and rung t 


1 1e bell.” The Tribune start t by trying to con- 
sider it “ very funny" that Robert Burns or anybody else should feel hu- 
miliated by seeing his home taken from him by some foreign landlord. This 
is not strange when we consider the fact that the men who read and tron- 
ize the Tribune have already, as indicated by Mr. KenpDAu ken posses 
sion of Kansas, and are to-day covering with the shadow « mortgages 
the homes of Kentucky. It will be very funny, indeed, when they own Ken- 
tucky as they already possess Kansas, which Mr. KENDAL! lya 
matter of time under our present financial system. This great pa; ems 
to think it also“ very funny” that Mr. Kenpau. should imacdin it the 
stars in their courses are fighting the battles of the poor, plain p« l 

The Tribune seems to be unable to appreciate the fact that that class of 

| citizens called “the poor, plain people * by Mr itled to any 

consideration, and the natural inference is tha thankful it 

| is no worse with them; and finally it strikes this ; the Trib , 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the nominee of the Repul vv the \ 





Presidency of the United States, as being very f 
number of Kentuckians ride on horseLack, and compares such perso 
vagrants whosit around on the park benchesin New York. Thisgreat | 
as a matter of course, refers to Kentucky's course in the civil war of some 
thirty-odd years ago. and ventures the hope that the people who are being 
robbed will not call the same kind of a halt as they did then. Continuing 
further, the Tribune quotes, but does not dispute, Mr. KENDALL'S assertion 
that the Sherman Act of 1873 “ was the direst calamity ever inflicted upon 
the American people by Congress." Mr. Kenpaut. is right. There is going 
to be some call“ onan xing in the saddle ” allover j tcountry, and Ken- 
tucky will be in the future, as she has been in the past, the vanguard of the 
Democratic column. As KENDALL says, the prot ~cted robber, the gold bug, 
the landed aristocrats, and the Tribune will all wether—the horns 
with the hide. 


Mr. KENDALL. Sir, in the Presidential election that followed 
the prophecy of this rural journalist was literally fulfilled. But 
the legitimate fruits of that great victory won by the people has 
been lost. 

Sir, one of the best solutions of this currency problem to which 
my attention has been called seems to me to be that offered by 
Senator Jones of Arkansas, on which I am advised a report will 
be submitted by him at an early day. I have not the bill before 
me, but I understand that the bill authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to receive at any United States mint from 
any citizen silver bullion of standard fineness, and coin the same 
into silver dollars of 412} grains each; the seigniorage on the bul- 
lion to belong to the Government and to be the difference between 
the coinage value and the market price of the bullion on the day 
the deposit is made, all expenditures for coinage to be paid out of 
the seigniorage, and the depositors of the bullion to receive stand- 
ard silver do equal in amount to the price of the bullion from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, certificates to be issued on these 
coins in the manner now provided by law whenever the coins shall 
be received into the Treasury. 

This is the bill in substance, and while I hesitate to commit my- 


to the 


aper 
} 


u1S Tred 


, ? r + 
have vw gv t 
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lution on which all shades of difference can meet and unite. It 
disposes of the “ fifty-cent-dollar” argument, which is about all 
there is in the gold-standard stock in trade. Under its provisions 
we would pay the mine owner what his silver was actually worth, 
and no more. No one could object to this. The United States 
Government would receive the exact amount of the enhanced 
value its stamp gave the coin. This seems to me to be reasonable 
and fair. The other provisions are not material. To my mind 
there is only one way to maintain the parity between gold and 
silver, and that is to make them equal under the law. I[ am as 
strongly in favor of gold as I am of silver, but gold needs no ad- 
vocate on this floor. She is able to employ her own advocates. 
The whole case in a nutshell appears to be this: The East wants 
gold, the West and South want gold and silver, and candidates 
for the Presidency whichever will gain the coveted prize. In my 
judgment, no man who isin favor of the gold standard—who jus- 
tifies the demonetization act of 1873—will again be elected Presi- 
dent. 

It would be a calamity indeed. I never worry about this battle 
of the standards. I know the citizers of this country will in the 
end even up legislation. I do not believe in any financial scheme 
which confers upon private individuals the power to issue money. 
I do not believe it is either wise or just for the Government to 
become surety for the promissory notes of a bank or any other cor- 

ration. It is impossible to make gold, silver, and paper of equal 
intrinsic value by law, but the stamp of the Government has 
never failed-to make them of equal exchangeable value. It is the 

volume of money, and not what it is made of, that establishes the 
| price of acommodity. It goes without saying that in many sec- 
tions of this country there is not enough money in circulation to 
| give the people adecent burial. In all such places the restoration 
| of silver is a vital political issue and at the same time a funda- 
| mental Democratic truth. Kentucky's position on this question 
will be found in the fourth resolution of the platform of the con- 
vention which nominated John Young Brown for governor of 
Kentucky, and he was elected by more than 25,000 majority: 
Fourth. Recognizing the fact that the United States is the greatost silver 
producing country in the world, and that both gold and silver were equaliy 
the money of the Constitution from the inning of the Republic until the 
hostile and fraudvient lation of the bliican party against silver, 
circulating matiems of the country, and feeling 


the people demand more money for use in the chan- 
nels of trade and commerce, we tender our gratitude to the Democrats in tho 
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last Congress for their nearly unanimous votes in both Houses in favor of 
the free coinage of silver, and demand its restoration to the position of 
equality before the law given to it by our fathers. 

Such is the voice of Kentucky, spoken in the biggest conven- 
tion perhaps that ever came together within her Pe aere. Our 
State has written more platforms for the party of the country 
than any other. Her voice is the voice of the old simon-pure, 
unadulterated Democracy, and the voice of true Democracy is the 
voice of God always and mee te In this good year of grace 
her voice will be potent, and I believe she will stand with Illinois 
and Georgia rather than with Massachusetts and the national 
banking associations. Although I deprecate any sectional view of 
this question, and am more than willing to meet on middle ground 
these advocates of a gold standard, I am in favor of settling all 
our factional controversies inside the party lines. The balance of 
the country must regulate the bondholders and the mine owners, 
and for one I am willing to unite in a conservative but deter- 
mined effort to doit. The undertaking to keep this coin redemp- 
tion fund at $100,000,00) reminds me of those persons in heathen 
mythology who, we are told, from one cause or another, were sen- 
tenced to the continued toil of filling with nectar vessels which 
had no bottom. We simply demand as a remedy for this hopeless 
tesk the gold and silver money invented by Jefferson, when he said: 

The mint should stand on both metals— 
and of Daniel Webster, who said: 
lam certainly of opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Con 


gress, 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard or to dis- 


place this standard. 

This day could be consumed in citing authorities like the above, 
than whom there are no higher. It fatigues me to hear so much 
talk about the position of certain prominent members of my party 
on this question. We believe in majority rule. In his letter of 
ee of the Presidential nomination Mr. Cleveland said 
that— 

The wants of our people arising from the deficiency or imperfect distribu- 
tion of money circulation ought to be fully and honestly recognized and effi- 
clently remedied. 

What has he done in an official capacity to bring about this 
remedy? In this I heartily concur, and whoever holds different, 
in my judgment, in the next Presidential election and pledges 
himself te carry it out may as well hang his harp on the willow. 

The country is already crowded with able statesmen whose peo- 
ple have revoked their commissions, and I am afraid that the de- 
mand for Federal appointments for these gentlemen will surpass 
the supply. There is no denying the fact of history that since a 
very early period of its existence until quite recently the Demo- 
cratic party has consistently and unbrokenly upheld the principle 
of free bimetallic coinage, or, in other words, the equality under 
the law of gold and silver. Before the bimetallic colors, which 
are the true colors of Democracy, are lost, a disinherited knight 
will ride from the ranks of the common people and rescue it. In 
their despair they are looking now as they never looked before for 
a savior who will cast the money changers out of the public temple 
and restore the principles which Jefferson taught and Jackson 

racticed. By sad experience, by the death of many prosperous 
industries, and the impoverishment of the great bulk of citizen- 
ship this country has learned that the Republican party is not the 
proper doctor to cure our financial troubles. Every thinking, 

ell-read man e in business outside the cities west of this 
capital, knows that the volume of our money ought to be and must 
be expanded to double the present actual circulation per capita. 
Reports to the contrary notwithstanding, I believe the masses of 
the East are in unison with the West and South on this subject of 
bimetallism. 

When you leave the avaricious and polluting shadow of the 
money centers and their agents, those people are not, I am cred- 
ibly informed, in favor of a gold standard singly. That senti- 
ment is confined to the bankers, bondholders, and mortgagees of 
the money centers who are frightened, as well they may be, at the 
oncoming spokesmen of the middle class clamoring for honest 
money and more of it. I believe New York State can be carried 
on a bimetallic platform. Look at Indiana. In that fair State 
under the leadership of Senator VooRHEEs on this issue and this 
issue almost alone, and always with an increasing majority in her 
legislatures, have the sovereign people of that State registered 
their decree in favor of silver equality. Personally, Iam neither 
a repudiator nor an inflationist, but I have always been in favor 
of making gold and silver dollars so long as we have an ounce of 
the metal and the molds do not get too hot. It has always been 
the lack of silver that afflicted my Reople, and a similar condition 
elsewhere seems to have almost ean epidemic. It has 
finally in a few instances reached members of . Recentl 
I have not given that study and reflection to this subject which 
would have liked. I have certain theories,as much, perhaps, the 
result of enthusiasm and observation of conditions as of thought, 
but they have never reached the dignity of established con on 
except Pn eee money of the 
pecple, rich and poor alike; that it is the money of the tution 
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and ought to have a free and even fight with gold at the mi 
I am as strongly in favor of the one metal ast am of the ne 

Trimmers after Presidential nominations seem to me to be the 
only gentlemen who are afraid to take the bovine of Wall street 
by the horns. But these gentlemen might as well understand or 
remember that the moneyed class does not furnish the President 
He hails from another quarter. He must wear the spur and bel; 
of an entirely different order. Upon this question the majority 
of the American voters have made up their minds and, in my jud g- 
ment, it is useless to trifle with them any longer. Hereafter the 
candidate who —— an extension of the currency by champion- 
ing less money secure less votes. No true, patriotic states- 
man can opnce or evade the issue. I am not one of those gentle- 
men who hold that ‘16 to 1” is a God-given ratio. Iam not a 
stickler on this subject of ratios. I have said time and again that 
I would as soon have it 154 to 1 as 16 to 1. 

There are other questions I would -— discuss, but time will 
not permit,and these two questions are the most important. I 
trust, however, I may be permitted to oy See the income tax 
although it miscarried in the Su urt, will always stand 
as a monument of Democratic fidelity to ire @, and to express 
the opinion that, in my judgment, there woul ewer millionaires 
= the oe States Senate if they were elected bya direct vote of 

e people. 

Tariff reform and free coinage are the two living Democratic 
issues—twin stars in the political of principles—upon 
which we understand we are agreed to stand or fall ther, and 
our urgings along these two lines will not cease until the wron 
which now exist shall have been adjusted. These are the werda 
which will be inscribed upon every banner that leads the poove in 
the coming contest for the Presidency and the control of the next 
Congress. I would rather see my party fall upon these two issues 
by advocating them bravely and openly than to try to win by 
straddling them. Our constituents are not to be misled by an 
side issues. These are the two = you will settle, and, 
though it may not be done, let us hope that they will be settled 
— reed and for some _— to come. be 

our tax system and money system are wrong can not 
oncceasially denied. The man who utters a different opinion is 
either misled or insincere or both, and will not be followed. The 
campaign orators may undertake to uphold or defend them, or 
to create a stampede in another direction, but they know as we 
as you do that these two questions must be adjusted in a spirit of 
fairness in the wegen contest, or the days of the political party 
that shuns it are num e 

Sir, although the son of a prophet is not necessarily a prophet, 
and the indications at this time are not propitious, I venture the 
prediction that the next President of this re will be a Demo- 
crat who believes in tariff reform and the ey ee of gold 
and silver. Iam one of those who hold that everybody is 
than anybody, and I confidently a to that excellent middle 
class who are at once the safety, the bulwark, and the glory of 
the old Republic. 


State Governments in the South under Republicans, 
SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 11, 1896. 
Mr. WHEELER said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: To forcibly illustrate the evils which would 


befall any State of the South in the event of its falling into the 
hands of persons who control a which is to the Demo- 
cratic party, I give below the debts of ten Sou’ States before 


the war, and in a parallel column the debts of those same States 
after they had been subjected to the domination of opponents to 


the Democratic party during a period of between four and five 
years. It is as follows: 





State. 








EE panncnnacanknnnipecasces enavedananaeetienh $7, 945, 000 
PE Riivs cnupapedanmedeenccssepapnussceakabenal 2, 184,179 
SE iin acs cie Maarhdshdie ame emncets hinntindieames 2, ert 190 
Setar 114000 
eae eer eo wer ener fone ebenmng 12,680,265 
ee rns $ fon’ On 
 ccccee oo cece 0606086000 80be805s 6ONEsS COCCeCeRe 
FERRIER oi cnanccucceccavetecnscts suecsséuuneeseinn - $3,248, 141 
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I desire to call attention to the fact that at that time, 1872— 


The total debt of the 10 Southern States was. .................-...- $291, 626, 015 
And the total debt of the 27 other States was...................... 208,872,522 


Making the ter indebtedness of the South than all the 
rest of the Union 87, 753, 463 

Two years ago some misguided Democrats of the gallant old 
State of North Carolina were induced to join the Republicans in 
opposition to the party which had been their defense and bulwark 
for twenty years. 

They were abundantly warned of the probable effect of their 
action. The Democratic party placed before them the fearful 
crimes and frauds committed by the Republicans when they had 
control of that State. The Sliewing table which I have pre- 
pared shows at a glance, first, that the Republicans taxed the peo- 
ple three times as heavily as the Democrats; second, that the Re- 

yublicans spent on the legislature eight times as much as the 
Democrats; third, that Republicans did nothing for the public 
schools, while the Democrats provided means for the education of 
all the children of the State: 

THE RATE OF TAXATION, 


Tn 1869, Republican, 89 cents on $100. 
In 1874, Democratic, 31} cents on $100. 
Tn 1875, Democratic, 204 cents on $100. 
In 1881, Democratic, 28 cents on $109. 
Tn 1883, Democratic, 25 cents on $100. 
In 1884, Democratic, nothing. 


COST OF LEGISLATURE. 


a i e eidile cerwacingbeiuaceses occese sonninibehaseusses 30,958 
a hese enoewn scone ditaiadeonatl 212, 893 
Of 1872, Democratic..........-. cebiniieehaaaildad tient Be ieee eee .. 160,396 
ee Sk ac emmeneneedd ancients 109, 234 
a oon 5 ad seeaebcecan aceane wabennehane anamaiandia 81, 823 
I a et ne endaoeebes 56, 259 
I ds te encnanececianbeniecent 67,478 
EXPENDED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Ok oo nw edeccecences ccccsswosceseceecocece Nothing. 
on enn ouccas suceunesesencaseussocecees $A2, Riz 
Year ending in 1877, Democratic............. esaiiasamapiiigsdichca etic abst tpaale inna 289, 213 
ona ceccsoncosccscnesese coucacesseee B24, 287 
er Sn Pi, .. soceccccecnccssceluceccesecsscosessce B52, RA 
ee L, . . 6. nao cncneesnvoccesensastbied cocens 409, 656 


er  n. 6. cnccesecsocedss ccvsscteceeseconsuse 
er oh i OE... ccacucnucccecccscnosa dace senveocens 725, 000 


In 1894 these misguided Democrats by aiding the Republicans 
laced the opponents of the Democrats in power in North Caro- 


ina, and they immediately commenced the criminal profligacy 


which characterized them when they were in power a quarter of 
acentury ago. In corroboration of this assertion I give an ex- 
tract from a letter from the Hon. Elias Carr, governor of North 
Carolina, dated June, 1896, in which he states some of the atro- 
cious actions of these enemies of the people. 

Governor Carr states that this fusion party— 


1. Increased taxation from 41f to 43-cents on the $100 worth of property; 
increased expenses for 1895 over $140,000. 

2. It passed an election law that only allows five days for registration. 

3. It Corned out a one-legged Confederate soldier as doorkeeper and put in 
a burly, black negro, Abe Middleton by name, in his place. 

4. It created over 3,600 new offices in order to fill them with partisans and 

t control of the county machinery. I think the true number was about 

) 


5. The statement in regard to the appointment of 100 negro magistrates is 
practically correct. 

6. Its crowning infamy was in refusing to adjourn in honor of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, which was a public holiday under the laws of this State, and they did 
adjourn in honor of the miscegenationist, Fred Douglass. 

hey grabbed at every little office and did everything in their power to 

ge the laws, and were so ignorant in their management that their own 
supreme court has in every case except one decided in favor of the incum- 
bent. They sought to turn men out of office who had been elected for four 
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years and only served two. They tried to place the railroad property of the 
State in the hands of known rascals. and would thereby have ccs fiscated the 
best interest the State possesses. They put a judge on the bench who was 
not legally elected. Created a western and eastern court circuit, which was 
not needed, and under Democratic rule the judges of the superior courts had 
done work satisfactorily and with dispatch 

The new election law, while professing to be in favor of a free ballot and 
fair count, places in the hands of the U.S.C. a chance for unlimited fraud 

Yours, very truly, . 


ELIAS CARR, Gove rnor, 


When the Republicans controlled Alabama prior to 1874 they 
attempted to force negroes into the public schools, hotels, and 
churches, and did everything they could to humiliate and degrade 
pcan mg That they would be even more extreme if again in- 
trusted with power, there can be but littledoubt. Mr. Goopwyn, 
their candidate for governor, has already given abundant proof 
that he would be a willing tool in the hands of the people whom 
he asked to elect him to office. Mr. GooDWYN was sworn in as a 
member of Congress on April 22. He almost immediately left 
Washington, but when he returned he voted with the Republicans 
and against the Democrats on every occasion on which I find his 
name in the REcorD. 

On May 29, pages 5914 and 5915, he voted with the extreme Re- 
publicans and against the Populists and Democrats to put Stokes, 
a Tillman silver Democrat, out of Congress, and put in an extreme 
gold-bug Republican. 

He voted the same way on the same case on June 1, page 5952. 

On June 4, pages 6110 and 6111, Goopwyn voted to unseat Colo- 
nel Elliott, son of Bishop Elliott, and a most accomplished and dis- 
tinguished member of Congress, and put in his place a negro who 
is an extreme Republican, an earnest cae hbandoas man, bitterly 
opposed to silver coinage and to every principle espoused by the 
Populists or People’s Party. 

On June 5, pages 6166 and 6167, he voted to unseat a silver 
Democrat, Lockhart, and put in his place Martin, a goldbug 
Republican. 

On June 9, pages 6329, 6353, and 6354, he voted to unseat a sil- 
ver Democrat and superb cultured gentleman, Underwood, and 
put in his place a oshlibne Republican, Aldrich. 

In most of these cases the Democrat whom he voted to unseat 
was a silver man, and he voted to put in his place a gold-standard 
Republican. I feel confident that each of the Democrats he voted 
to put out was fairly and honestly elected, and the action of the 
ee party in unseating these Democrats was partisan and 
dishonest in the extreme. 

This was especially the case with regard to Mr. Underwood, of 
the Ninth district of Alabama. 

Can there be any question as to what would be the course of Mr. 
Goopwyyn if he were elected governor? His bitter feeling against 
Democrats is shown by his voting with the Republicans and 
against Democrats at, I think, every opportunity during his short 
career in Congress. His voting to put a white man out of Con- 
gress who was elected by a large majority—a majority of almost 
3 to 2—and put in his place a negro who was not elected and who 
is a supporter of the ulbatentand policy and every other atrocious 
policy which is advocated by the Republican party, should be 
enough to prevent apy honest white man voting for Mr. GooDWYN 
for governor. I do not think the Populists who nominated Mr. 
GooDWYN, supposing him to be an advocate of free silver, will sup- 
port him when they find that almost his entire course in Congress 
was against silver and in favor of the gold standard, as was in- 
dicated by his votes to put out silver men and put gold-standard 
men in their places, 
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